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DABtfD. 

D. ThisEnglisk let ter has letters with cor- 
responding powers in the Arabic, Persian, 
Hindustani, Sanskrit, Hindi, Mahrathi, Q uze - 
rathi, Bengali, Urya, Telngu, Karnata, Tamil 
and Malayalam. In all these tongues, how- 
ever, there is also' a softer sounding D.: 
Tlie English compound Dh, also, the Tamil 

tongue exited, has corresponding letters, 
simple, jaiodiiied, or compounded, with both 
soft and' hard sounds : d, and r, in several of 
the Indian tongues, are moroover, bo pro- 
nounced as to be difficult for a European ear 
to catch their niceties and d and r are there- 
fore frequently confounded, d and r are not 
used by the Chinese. Wilson. W. IK Hunter. 

DAli on KOOSHAH, Hind Boa cyno- 
suroides, the sacred grass of the hindoos, is 
generally applied only to the first shoots .of 
j the Koos grass, it is called Dubsa, in Roliil- 
cimd and is mado into rope in North Wes- 
tern India. 

DAB. Hind, of Kubat, a moist soil. 

DAB. Hind of Delhi, Anatherium muri- 
qatum, 

DAB. For, Quercus. Oak. 

DAB or DOOB. Beng. Xyris itidica.-— 
Linn. Sec Graminacero. 

* DAB All a river of Gwalior. 

* DABBA CIIETTU, Tel Citrus medica, L. 
DABCHICK see Colymbidte. 

DABEE Beno. also Doobee, Beng. Xyris 
Indica. 

DABI A Prince of Junagurh. 

DABLING pass leads from Chinese Tar- 
tary to Kunawer. 

DABUU, a small weight of Masulipatam, 
equal to 191 grains. 

DABUL or DEBUL. A sea port town on 
the Malabar Coast-, eight miles south of Se- 
verndroog. This port was burned about 1508, 
by the Portuguese viceroy Almeyda. He 
came to India, in 1505, the successor of 
3)ias, Vaseo-do-Gama and Cabral. On his 
arrival, he concluded a defensive treaty with 
the King of Vijiauuggur, but the Vene- 
tians Who up • to that time had monopolized 
the trade with India, jealous of the growing 
power of the Portuguese, instigated the king 
of Egypt to oppose their progress, He ac- 
cordingly sent asfleet under Mir Hukum, 
who in conjunction tfith the fleet of Guze- 
rat, bore down : tipon Lorenzo, son of AP 
leyda and defoated him in 1508, Lorenzo 
foiling in the fight Almeyda, to avenge his 
son’s death burnt the port of Dabul, and 
defeated the enemy ,in the harbour bf Diu, 

^ 3 concluded a treaty* 


DACCA. 

DACCA, there are two to wns of this name, 
one Dacca Jelalpur to the North of Bullavgunj 
and Dacca proper between Dacca Jalalpur 
and the M'egna River. Dacca yields rice, 
pulse, millet, maize, cotton, safflower, ^in- 
digo, sugar, ginger, coffee and capsicum, out 
only cotton and safflower may be considered 
as staples peculiar to the district. The 
indigenous cotton of Dacca has long*beoh 
celebrated for its superior quality. It is 
cultivated along the banks of the Megna 
from Feringy bazar to Edilpore in Backer- 
gunj, a distance of about forty miles ; on the 
banks of the Brahmaputra creek (the ancient 
channel of the river of the same name) and 
along the Luckia and Banar. It presents 
! different shades of quality, the finest, of 
which is named photce, and is the material 
of which the delicate muslins are made. It 
is described by Roxburgh as differing from 
the common herbaceous cotton plant of 
Bengal in several particulars, hut chiefly m 
having a longer, finer and setter fibre than it. 
Safflower (Cartluimus tinctoriu») now so ex- 
tensively used for dyeing silks in England 
and France, is one of the most valuable agri- 
cultural products of the district. Next to 
fine muslins, and embroidered fabrics, silver- 
filigree work is that for which Dacca is most 
celebrated. This art is also practised in great 
perfection at Cuttack, and in Sumatra, and 
China. The articles usually ma^de at Dacca 
are ladies* ornaments, such as bracelets, ear- 
rings, brooches, chains, necklaces. &c. and 
Attar-dans and small boxes for natives. 
The design best adapted for display ing the 
delicate work of filigree is that of a leaf. 
The apparatus used in the art is exceed- 
ingly simple, consisting merely of a few 
small crucibles, a piei of bamboo for a 
blow-pipe, small hammors for flattening tha 
wire, and sets of forceps for inter-twisting 
it. The drawing of silver and gold 
silver covered with gold) wire, used as thread 
in embroidery, is extensively earned Jon 
here. Benares is also celebrated for tms 
art. There are several varieties of silver and 
gold-thread ( hadla ) made at Dacca, as a a 
batom for the embroidery of. . mushns i and 
silks ; goshoo for oape and eoV*«ng hand- 
les of chowries ; sulmah for turbans,’ 
andhookah-snakes; and JWwt for gold laco 
and brocades. Someof lt is drawn almost as 

n a hair. Inthe timeof Auruugieba 

a quantity of this article was made yearly for 
the Court at Delhi. A hundred sticks cover- 
ed with it, and plain gold, and silver M«(« to 
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DACRYDIUM CUPRESSINUM. 

the amount of £2,000 in value, appear among 
the items composing the Mtdboos Khaa Nuzr , 
which was annually sent to the emperor. 
The manufacture of the exceedingly fine Dac- 
ca muslins, is slowly dying out. There is now 
no demand for those of the finest quality— 
the ab-rowan and shtbnam. The native nobility 
of India do not patronize the finest sort, and 
there is no market for them elsewhere. 
About the year 1850, there was only a single 
family of weavers in Dacca who could manu- 
facture the very finest quality ; and it took 
them^ix-raonths to make up one piece, but 
even for that piece they got no orders. Be- 
sides, the particular kind of cotton, kapas, 
supposed to be finer than the finest new 
Orleans staple, from which alone the thread 
was spun, is now never grown, Amongst 
mahomedanst the name of Dacca was Johangir- 
nuggur See India ; Inscriptions. — Dr. Taylor. 

DACCA Jelalwr and and Dacca Proper 
two districts in Bengal, their chief towns Fu- 
ridpoor 115 miles and Dacca 150 miles, dis- 
tant from Calcutta. 

DACHRA a river in the Mongbyr district 
near Hybatganj. 

DAOBZIEGEL. Gbr. Tiles. 

DACOITY. An Anglo-Hindi legal term 
for a system of robbery by gangs of people 
of the country. It is derived from the hin- 
dustani term “ daka,” the verb being “ da- 
ka pama" to plunder. In India, Thugs or 
Dacoits who have been tried and convicted as 
having belonged to a band of thug murder- 
ers or dacoits, but who, having made a full 
confession of their crimes (in some individual 
cases amounting to tho murders of as many 
as eighty persons) and having denounced 
their associates, receive a couditional par- 
don. Originally in the criminal Code of In- 
dia, “ Dacoity” was applied to the armed 
bands who plundered, but it and the term 
Thug are now applied to several well-defined 
classes* Amongst these are the Bhuduk of the 
Nepal Terai, the Dasadh of Behar who make 
frequent predatory excursions into Lower Ben- 
gal In the North West, are the Bind of 
Ghazepore the Nuth or gypsey, the Ahir, 
Boria, Kurmi and a host of low castes. In 
the Panjab, dacoity generally assumes the 
form of cattle-lifting. The Meena are tho 
most active and energetic and are concerned 
inmost of the da^oities of Northern India. 
And in the S. W. the Sonthal with his dub, 
long bamboo spear and terrible Sonthal bat- 
tie-axe, often sweeps down on the plains of 
Bheerbhoom, Hazaree bagh and adjacent 
districts, and the flare of their torches or light 
of the burning huts, give the first warning. 
DACRYDIUM CUPRESSINUM ii the 


DAD HU PANT’HI. 

Rimu or Red Pine timber tree of New Zeal- * 
and. 

DACSHA. See Dakaha. Yavana. 

DAOTYLIS. A grass that occupies barren 
soil. See Graminacero. 

DACTYLOPTERUS ORIENTALS Cuv. 
a fish of the Indian seas of the order Acan- 
thopterygii and family Iioricati. 

DAD. Per. Hind, Literacy a gift ; a 
postfix and prefix much in use, os Khudadad 
given by God, the Theodotus of the Greeks; 
and Dev-Dutt of the hindus, Dad-khah a 
plaintiff for justice. 

DADA. Hind. Grandfather. 

DADA. H. Cedrus deodara, deodar or 
Himalayan cedar, see Diar. 

DADAP TREES. See Coffee. 

DADAR, a valley and town separated 
from the great plain of Cutch Gandava, by a 
lino of jabbal or low hills. Dadar is exces- 
sively hot and a Persian couplet runs “ Ai 
Allah ! dozakh ki sakhti, chon Dadar hasti, 
Oh Lord ! why did you make hell, when you 
have Dadar ? 

DADDA, H. of Salt Range, Acacia eburnea. 

DAD1. It. Dice. 

DADIMA. Tel. Sans, or DADIMA 
PANDU. Tei, Puuiea granatum. Pome- 
granate. 

DAD-MAREE Beno. Ammannia vesica- 
toria. 

DAD MURDAN. Hind. Berg. Cassia 
alata.— ■ Linn. 

DADOS. Sp. Dice. 

DADRUGNA. Sans. Cassia alata. 

DADRU Hind, of Hazara and Murree; 
Rhamnus virgatus. R. persica. 

DADU a Yai9hnava ascetic teacher who 
instituted a Byragi sect. According to Wil- 
son, Dadu was a cotton cleaner of Ahmedabad 
who lived in the beginning of the 17 th Cen- 
tury and established a monotheistical wor- 
ship. see Dadu Panthi, Hindu, Vairagi. 

DADUGA Tel, also Bettaganapa and Pa- 
supu kadimi. Nauclea cordifolia, 11. i. 

5 14 ; a large tree common in the mountainous 
parts of the Coromandel coast. The wood is ex- 
tremely beautiful resembling that of the Box- 
tree but lighter.— AimlieU Mat Med. p : 213. 

D AD UNGAWU , a tutelary spirit of the 
Java hillmon. 

DADU PANT’HI. A Yaishnava seot of 
hindus, whose tenets are derived from Ram- 
anand after whom its founder is said to be 
the fifth spritual guide, JJbeir worship is 
restricted to the “ Japa 1 ^! repetition of the 
name of Rama, as the deity negatively dee- ! 
cribed in the Vedanta thsolouy. They have l 
no temples or images. Dadu was bom at J 
Ahmedabad. They carry a rosary, have no 
frontal mark nor Jfefo,bttt wear a round of j 



DAG. 

four cornered hat. They are said to be nu- 
merous in Marwar and Ajmir. i Their chief 
place is Naraina, 40 miles from Jaipur. 
They are classed as (a) Virahta , who go bare- 
-headed and have but one garment and one 
f water pot. The (6) Naga who carry arms 
and serve hindu princes making good sol - - 
diers. The (c)Bhirfu Dhari who follow the 
avocations of ordinary life. They burn their 
dead at dawn— Wilson See Dadu. Hindu ; 
Dadu Pantbi ; Vairagi. 

658 DAEE JUNNAEE. Hind. An ac- 
coucheuse : a midwifer 

DAEE. Amahomedau seot who reside at 
Gajer, Mekran, Kej aud Turbot, formed out 
of, several Brahui tribes. They are a Scythic 
tribe associated with the Massagotye. See 
Kelat. 

DAEJA. Literally lamp-holders ; the term 
applied to the handmaids who invariably 
foam a part of the Rajpoot Daeja, or Dower 
Tod's Rajasthan Vol. I, p. 628. 

DMmU EXTENSA R, Brown. 

Syn, 

Cyoanchmn exteuaum. Jaoq ‘ Cynanc hum bicolor, Aud. 
Cynaachum cordifolium Ret* Asclepias echinafa Roib. 
Chagal-banti Beng., Vela parti Tam. 

. Ubriia. Duk Utamani „ 

Sagnani Hind. , Jutuga Tel. 

This plant is used medicinally, Its fibre is 
known commercially as Ootrum fibre and is a 
promising substitute for flax. It is soft, 
white, silky, and strong ; it can be procured 
in considerable quantities in Southern In- 
' dia, the Daemia extensa being a common 
* creeper belonging to the Asclepiadacese,— 
M. R Jur. Rep. 

DAENDELS, Herman William, born at 
Hattem in Guilderland 21st October 17G2 
died at New Guinea 1818. He was Gover- 
nor-General of Dutoh India, and formed the 
great military road of Java.— Max Havelar. 

DAENY or DAN IE, in lat. 24 0 57£’ N. 
Long. 52 0 25' E., an island If miles long, on 
tho south side of tho Persian Gulf. — Ilors- 
burgh. 

DAEZ AJEE. a ail ver coin of Persia of val tie 
i Bs. 1*. Simmonds. 

1 DAF Hind. A hand-drum, a tambourine. 

| DAFFADAR, Plans, Hind. An officer in 
the native irregular cavalry. 

DAFILA ACUTA, Linn. Pin-tails. 

DAFTAR Pees. a record book : Daftar- 
Dar also Daftari ; a record keeper. 

DAGGER^ one of a particular shape is the 
^ official weapon ^ modern Indian courts. 
If A drawing of the dagger of ministry is 
f given in the last volume of Duff’s History 
)of the Mahrattas. Hind. Theat , Vol. II. p 
1 249. . 

DAG. Hind of Kuhat, land cultivated only 
-jouce in three years. 


DAL 

DAGH, Turki. A hill, a mountain, Ala- 
ah Dagh or variegated mountain, near Ara- 
rat. 

DAG’HA. Guz. DHAGA. IIind. Thread. 
DAGHESTAN, see Persia. 

I) AGING; Malay, Flesh meat 
D^GOBA of DHATUGARBHA. Sansc, 

A buddhist bone or relic receptacle. The an- 
cient edifices of Chichen in Central America, 
bear a striking resemblance to the Topes of 
India. The term is from Datnla relic, Gar- 
bhan a shrine. Those of Ceylon end in a ter- 
minal Teo, in tho form of a cube supporting a 
pointed spire,. 

DAG ON. Burmese, A corruption of the 
Talain name, Ta-Kong, the Shooay Dagon 
buddhist tempi© of Rangoon, which rises 
magnificently from the summit of a scarped 
hill to a great height. See Rangoon ; Shooay 
Dagon. 

DAGOOTIIA, Bubm. 1 Crooked timber, 
in Tavoy and Mergni, floats in water, and 
used for building boats, for planks of houses, 
ladders, &c., but is liable to attacks of worms 
and dry rot.— Captain Dance. 

DAGSHAI, 30°53’ 1, 77°2’2, a military 
station S. S. W, of Simla. Tho cantonment 
is 6,025 feet above the sea. G. T. S. 

DAH, Pees. Hind. Ten. Dah’m, the 
tenth : in the Panjab, Dah-mahi-dar, Hind, 
farm servants hired for 10 months. 

DAH. Hind in the N. W. Himalaya, a 
clod crusher, a flat beam of wood dragged 
over the fields to smooth clods, It is the 
Sohaga of the plains.— Dowell, 

660 DAH. a heavy weapon made use 
of by the Bhot and Burmese races, as a 
sword in war, and in peace for felling trees 
or cutting up firewood; consequently the 
friction on tho handle is very great. Not- 
withstanding, the gum which fastens it 
adheres for years, except on the edge or end 
of the handle, where the wood itself becomes 
less or more worn.— Bonynge, America , page 
158. 

DAHAK. Egypt. Colocyntb, 

DAHIR See Acre. 

DAHIR, Desput or lord of Debeil, fyom 
Des, * a country/ and Pot, ‘ the head* 
DAHISTAN a country separated by 
mount Taurus from Chorasan : See Koh. 

DAHLIA, an ornamental flowering plant 
originally from Mexico, now largely cultiva- 
ted in India. , 

DAHNAJ Arab, a stone alluded to by 
Abu Zaid as resembling an emerald. 

DAHU, Hind Artooarpus iutegrifolia, jak- 
tree. 

DAHYA, Hind Trophis aspera. 

DAI, Fm Hind, , a wet nurse ; an 



DAKAR. 

accouheuse, a midwife : tlie English in India 
use tbeword Ammah. 

DAIMACHAS, an ambassador s&nt by 
Seleuous or by his son Antioehus Soter to 
Bimbasara son of Chandmgupta. He was 
regarded by Strabo as tho most lying of all 
the Greek historiaus of India. See Vindu- 
sara. 

DAIMIO a hereditary prince of Japan. 

DAIN. Hind. Pww. Debt. 

DAIN. Btjrma. league, 2, miles and 2 fur- 
longs.--£m»wtf(fo. 

DAIK, a town north-west of Basqrah, re- 
markable for a colossal tower of beautiful 
structure. Ibn-ul-Wardi in the Khassila-ul- 
Ajaib says, that strange sounds are occasi- 
onally heard to proceed from its interior. 
Great antiquity is attributed to this mina- 
ret by all tho natives of the country. — Mig- 
nan's Travels P. 239. 

DAIRI, until 1869, amongst the Japanese, 
the ecclesiastical head of the government, 
who resided at Miako, See.- Kio. Kobo. 

(3094) DAISY, the little perennial plant 
called Beilis perennis by botanists. In India, 
this plant and its varieties aro cultivated as 
a “ souvenir” of home.—Jaffrey. 

DAITYA, an ancient hindu term used in 
various ways but generally to designate a 
different and hostile race. In the Maha- 
bharata, they are spoken of as aborigines; 
also othors of them as having power on the 
Bea coasts: In other places, the term is 
applicable to the buddhists : and the wars of 
the Daitya against tlie Devata, are supposed 
to be their hostile operations against the 
Aryan race. Tho wars, between the immi- 
grant Aryan and the Daitya, were changed 
in the course of years into mythical wars 
between gods and demons. Wh. H. of I. 

DAITYA. Hind, a demon, a goblin, See 
Viswakarmft. * 

DAIVA, Hind. holy. See Hindu. 

DAIWUZEE, ou the borders of Bajour. 
See Kush. 

• s DAJJAL, Arab. Hind, Pers. Antichrist. 
The mahomedans believe in Antichrist whom 
they term A1 Dajj al. 

DAJIL, a town in dutch Gandava. see 
Kelat. , 

DAJK AJJ, Hind. Flacourtia sepiaria. 

DAK. Hind. Tawal, Tam. the post, mail : 
to travel by' dak meaning as fast as the 
post, and is performed in palankins or in 
carriages, or on horseback. Also .the mail 
or postal arrangement! pf India, where 
railroads, carts, horses, and men-runners, 
are employed to carry the mails. 

DAKA, a town of Jelalabad. 

DAKAR Hind. of Ois Sutlej, IoiMying 
(Stiff clay land* 


• DAKSHA. , 

DAKADT also DAKAUTIYA, Hind. 
hindus bora of, or descended from, a brah 
man father and goalin mother. They subsist 
on alms collected on a Saturday and are as- 
trologers. . 

I)AKH. Hind. Vitis vinifera, Grapes, es- 
pecially the wild vine ; also raisins. 

DAKKABIJ Hind, also D. papri Hind. 
Butea frondosa. 

DAKHAN SHABAZ-PUR an island at 
the mouth of the Megna. 

DAKHILAH. Ar. Per. Hind. In ac- 
counts, an entry, also a receipt for money. 

DAKINI. Hind a witch, a female goblin. 

DAKOOA, a small town inside the Straits 
of Babel-mandel, See Okelis. 

DARK A. A poisonous root of Nopal made 
up with grain into balls, and so employed to 
poison elephants.* 

DAKSHA. In hindu mythology, was an 
avatar or appearance of Brahma upon earth 
in a human shape. He was the father of 
Sati, the consort of Siva ; whose son, Vira 
Badra (produced from the jatta or locks of 
Siva), out off his head for treating bis father 
with indignity and causing the death of 
Sati (See Parvati.) On the intercession of 
the gods, Daksha was restored to life *, but 
his head having, during the battle, fallen 
into the fire and been burnt, it was replaced 
by that of a he-goat, in which form he is 
pourtrayed.— This is the account of Coleman * 
and another account makes him father of 
Aditi, wife of Kasyapa but Wilson says 
Daksha was the son of Brahma and father of 
Sati, whom at the recommendation of tho Ri- 
shis or sages, he espoused to Siva, but he was 
never wholly reconciled to the uncouth figuro 
and practices of his son-in-law. Having un- 
dertaken to celebrate a solemn sacrifice, he 
invited all the gods except Siva, which so 
offended Sati, that she threw herself into tho 
sacrificial fire. To avenge her fate, Siva 
created Virabhadra and other formidable 
beings, and sent them to the scene of action, 
where they disturbed the rites, beat and. 
mutilated the assistants, and eveu maltreat- 
ed the gods, till Siva was appeased, and ar- 
rested their excesses. Daksha, who had 
been decapitated in the scuffle, was restored 
to life, but the head of a ram was substituted 
for his own. Sati was bom again as the 
daughter of the mountain Himalaya, and 
was agaiu married to Siva. ,Jfeom this, second 
birth, she is called Par valine mountaineer, 
or Girija the mountain*bb i m The distur- 
bance of Daksha’s sacrifice was a favourite 
legend with the Hindus. Colemn Hind 
Mytk p. 6 Hind. Thfat Vol tl P. 263. 
Set,' . Brahmadfoidr Chandra. Surya vansaV 



DALBERGIA.* 

Parvati Surya, Yira badra. ' . 

■ DAKSHINA, Sansc. the right hand. 

DAKSHINA OR BHAKTA. See Right 
and Left Hand Castes, Bhakta. 
Chalukya. Hindoo. India. 

DAK8HINACHARI. S. One who follows 
the observances (ach&ra) of the right hand 
tribe or caste-practisers of thejpurer forms 
of the ritual, as opposed to VdmUchari — 
Wilson Gloss . 

DAKSHINAPATHA. The Sanscrit name 
for tho Dekhan. — Prin. Ind . Ant. ' 

DAKUNI. The witch of India. After a 
battle in which Bugtea, a Rah tore chief 
charged through Abhye Singh’s army, the 
Rajput poets sang of his deed, is it the bat- 
tie cry of Kali, tho hissing of Shesnag, the 
denunciation of Kalispur ortho war-shout of 
Hanowanta % Is it the incarnation of Nur- 
sing, or the darting beam of Surya ? or the 
death-glance of the Dakuni ! or that from 
tho central orb of Trinotra 'l— -Rajasthan Vol. 
Up. 111. 

DAL. Hind, any split pulse, hence Tur- 
ka-Dal, Mung ka Dal Phaseolus radiatus 
Cytiaus cajan. It is greatly used as food by 
all the hotter classes of natives, and many 
Europeans also like it, generally mixed with 
rice. 

DAL. Hind, a bough : abaskot of leather 
or twigs. 

• DA LA IIind ? Valeriana Wallichiana. 

DALADA. Singh., the sacred tooth of 
Buddha kept at Kandy in Ceylon. The ori- 
ginal was destroyed by the Portuguese in A 
D. 1560. That was probably the tooth of a 
man, but tho object now shown, is a piece of 
discoloured ivory, almost 2 inches long, less 
than one in diameter and resembles tho tooth 
of a crocodile rather than that of a man.* 
Tennant. 

DALAKI, a town of Persia niar Abu- 
Shahr. See Iran. 

DALAMBANG. See Glugs. 

DALAN. Hind. Pers, a spacious and 

lofty hall with an open front used by ma- 
homedans of rank as a reception room, — 
Qmdey's Travels. — Vol. II p. 11. 

(3025) DALBERGIA, a genus of Plants 
belonging to tho natural order Fabmce Dr. 
Wight gives Dalbergia frondosa, 
latifolia , ; raarginata, ; Oogeinensis 

reniformis* ; rhnoaa, ; robusta, 

scandens, ; stipulate, and tamariudifolia ; 

Dr. McClelland mentions that in Tenasserim 
there are four kinds of Dalberaia all Black 
mod*, Yindike, Bum , all yielding a heavy 
timber which will not Boat, similar to Sissoo. 
These trees are very plentiful in the Thara- 
waddy and Hlaine districts, also in the lowe: 


DALBERGIA LANCEOLARlA. 

parts of the Tounghoo district. The timber 
seldom attains a very large size and is gene- 
rally found of a girth of three or four feet. 
Wood, black —(McClelland.) Ono of thegenua 
Dalbergia, is known in Tenasserim as tho 
Chisel- Handle Tree. It is a common forest f 
tree produces a hard, fine-grained woodwhich 
the Karens call the egg-tree, and the Burmese 
the chisel-handle tree, its wood being much 
used for chisel handles, Mr. Mason has not 
seen the flower, but the fruit identifies it 
with Roxburgh’s genus. There is another 
large timber tree of the genus Dalbergia 
found throughout the Provinces, sometimes 
wrought into canoes, which he thinks is a 
species of dalbergia, but he has never seen it 
in flower. It is the tree of which, according 
to Buvman geography, there is an immense 
specimen growing on the Great Eastern 
Island. — Mason. McClelland. 

DALBERGIA ACUMINATA , Aim. 

Sissa. Can. Sisso. Hind. 

Sissu tree. Anglo-Hind 

Dr. Ainslie describes this as growing in 
Oude, Buhar and Canara, as furnishing a 
valuable wood, employed for the knees and 
frames of ships. — Mat. Med.p. 210. 

DALBERGIA ALATA ? 

Tsonk-yoa, Burm. 

A tree of Moulmein. Used for tool han- 
dles .-Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

DALBERGIA ARBOREA. Willd. Ehk- 
ede . Syn, of Pongamia glabra. Vent. 

DALBERGIA ARBOREA. Beyne, Syn. 
Dalbergia frondosa. Roxb. 

DALBERGIA FRONDOSA, Roxb. ; IF. <h 
A. ; IF, Ic. 

Dalbergia arborea, Heyne. 

Erra paclieliari. Tel. | Pedda §opara. Tbl, 

In Ceylon, not uncommon in the central- 
provinces and elsewhere up to an elevation 
of 3, 000 feet. Grows in the Godavory for- 
ests and in the Cirears ; also in Pegu where 
it attains a girth of four feet and upwards, 

is taller and straighten than the Sissoo, 
and furnishes a strong useful timber . — FL 
Andk y Captain Beddome t Dr. Me Cklland y p. 
10, Tkw. 

DALBERGIA LANCEOI^RIA, Linn.fi. 

Nedon. Sing. I Ncudoon. Sing. 

Described as growing in the western and 
southern provinces of Ceylon, and its 
wood as employed in buildings and for furni- 
ture. A cubic foot weighs 56 lbs., and it 
lasts from 60 to 80 years,— Mentis. 



DALBERGIA LATIFOLIA. 
DALBERGIA LATIFOL1A, W. do A.Roxh 

Shwet Sal. Bm, Iti. malbal. 

Sit Sal. „ Eruputtu inaram. Tam. 

Yendike? Bubsi. Iti. „ 

Bitti. Can. Korin-ioware. 

Todigate „ ? Virugaducbava, Tel. 

Yriksha. ,, ? Iruvidii. 

. Swgta-shaia. Dl'k. ? P frugudu, 

Bose wood Tree Eng, Jittegi, 

Blackwood Tree. Nalla Irugudti. 

Malabar Blackwood E.vqJ Telia „ 

Sal. Hind. 

This tree grows in the peninsula and nor- 
thern parts of India, in more or less abund- 
ance; in the Godavery forests, the Circar 
mountains, in Coimbatore, Malabar, Canara 
and Sunda, the S. Konkau, on the banks of 
the Kali Naddi river, in the Southern Mah- 
ratta Country, the N. W. Provinces, in Ben- 
gal, the Kbassia hills, and in Assam : and, 
on the Coromandel and Malabar Coasts. It 
growB to an immense size, the trunk some- 
times measuring 15 feet in circumference, ex- 
clusive of the bark. In Coimbatore, it is 
less abundant than the catty maram, per- 
haps from being more sought after as yield; 
ing more valuable timber ; it is, there, a 
very dark, heavy and strong wood, sustain- 
ing a weight of 515. lbs. Everywhere, in 
Southern India, this valuable wood has risen 
much in price, the two indents from the 
Madras and Bombay Gun Carriage Manu- 
factories amounting, in 1858, to 5,000 cubic 
feet. In Canara, this tree was formerly given 
to applicants at 3 Rupees each ; but that 
praetioehas been disallowed. There is not 
much blackwood remaining in the Anamallai 
Forest, but there is a considerable quantity 
in the escheated forest of Channat Nair, and 
it is abundant in Wynaad and Coorg. In 
consequence of its increasing value instruc- 
tions were given, in 1858, for an experi- 
mental sowing at Nellumboor, with what 
result is not known. In Canara and Sunda, 
it is abundant and large at the north end of 
Dandelee forest ; scanty elsewhere. It is 
rather common in most of the Bombay coast 
forests, particularly in ravines of the hills 
and under the Ghats, also on the ghats ; but, 
there, it never reaches the great size which 
it attains in Malabar. It is also often crooked. 
The wood is extensively used for cabinet 
work, knees vessels, agricultural imple- 
ments, combs, Ac. It appears, in density of 
grain and endurance, to be much superior to 
theSissoo ofHindoostan; The wood of the 
centre of the trunk and large branches, is 
greenish or greenish black; often mottled, or 
with light coloured veins running in various 
directions. It is close grained, admitting of 
the -finest polish, and is employed fo* furni- 
ture of every description, and, in the Madras 
Gun Carriage Manufactory, for light field 


. DALBERGIA PANICULATA. 
beams, cheeks, axle cases, braces, perch- 
es, poles, splinter-barS, waggon perches 
and framing, light held spokes and felloes. 
For gun-carriages it is so valuable that large 
plantations have boon formed in waste places 
of the North-western provinces of Hindoostan. 
In Malabar, it is the magnificent tree from 
which the well known Malabar blackwood is 
obtained, aim planks 4* feet broad are often 
procurable, after ail the external white wood 
has been removed : it is heavy and close- 
grained, admitting of fine polish and is very 
mucK used for furniture. It is one of the most 
valuable woods of the Madras Presidency.— 
Drs. Roxburgh , Wight t Gibson and C leghorn, 
Voigt , Flor. Andhr., Captain Beddome . 

DALBERGIA MOONIANA, Thw. : Moon's 
Cat. p. 51 ; folios 5-8, 

D. Lanceolaria, Linn. fit. 

Nadoong-gass. Singh. 

A great tree, which grows in the southern 
and central parts of Ceylon, at no great 
elevation. — Thwaites } Emmeratio Plantarum 
Zeylaniccs , Part II. p. 93. See D. Lanceolaria. 

DALBERGIA 00 AT A ?? 

Tsouk yo. Burn. 

A tree of Moulmein. A tough wood : much 
used for tool handles. — Cal. Cat . Ex. 1862. 

DALBERGIA OOJEINENSIS, Roxb. W. 
le. 

Tevus. Mahr. Manila motuku, Tst. 

Tennuft. „ Nerarai cbettu. „ 

Tunnus ,, Telia motuku. „ 

Ati nmktamu. Ten. 

A tree 30 feet high, grows in the valleys 
of the Himalayas, the Kheree jungle, Dehi#- 
Dhoon, Kamaon, Sirmore, in Oude and tho 
Godavery forests. Found both in the Kon- 
kan and inland Bombay forests, especially 
common in some parts of Kolwan, Khan 
deish, and the Satpoora Hills- It is a wood 
of great strength and toughness, especially 
applicable for cart-building, ploughs, &c. # 
seldom Caches a size sufficient to give a 
plank of 9 inches. The wood of that which 
grows on the Godavery is valuable, but the 
tree is rather rare there.— Voigt } FI. Andh 
Useful Plants , Dr. Gibson t Captain Beddome . 
(Note.— Is this the u Thevus” of Nagpore 1 
See above). 

DALBERGIA PANICULATA, Roxb. ; 
W.AA. 

Patchalaywood. Anolo-Tak PorilU. sapara Tec. 
Phawie Mahr. Tellapachchari. „ 

Putckalai maram. Tam. TelltpetWroo. „ 
Paokchari. Tel. 

This tree grows in ^uhneii^ Assam, 
Oude, in theNothem Circars, in the Goda- 
very Forests, (bimbatore, at Courtallum, in 
tho Mawul districts, hud abovO the Ghats. 
In Coimbatore, it attains a considerable size, 
and the timber is said to be strong, and fit 



DALBERGIA SISSOIDES. 

for many purpose. It is rather common in 
moat of the Bombay forests, both of the co&Bt 
and inland: The wood there is light yellow, 
strong, compact, and fit for many purposes 
in house building, agriculture, &c. But, 
Captain Beddome tells us of 4 Porilla sopara. 
(Godavery) Telia patsaroo (Circars) Tel, Dal- 
bergia paniculata, that the wood is perfectly 
useless— it is arranged in rings 'with softer 
substance in between the layers. Voigt tells 
us that it is white and firm but less useful 
than some of the other species. The character 
of the wood would thus seem to vary accord- 
ing to locality.— Drs. Wight and Gibson , 
Voigt , Captain Beddome . 

dalbergia robusta, JM. ; W. Ie. 

Dalbergia Krowee, Roxb. 

„ latifolia, Gibson, 

This tree grows in Nepaul, Assam and 
Pegu, where it is very abundant, and attains 
a girth of four feet and upwards, and is tall- 
er and straighter than Sissoo.-— Voigt, Dr. Me 
Cldland, p. 10. 

DALBERGIA SISSOIDES, Grah. 

Hose wood. Eng. Citi maram. Tam. 

Black wood. Vi tty maram. „ 

Eatty maram. Tam. Kar-itti „ 

Dr. Wight says that this is perhaps the 
best known, in the Coimbatore jungles, of 
the trees yielding blackwood, but there are 
several others as good or perhaps better. It 
aTbounds in the Palghaut forests, but, in 
*1850, was rarely to bo met with of great 
size ; when it and its congener Dalbergia 
latifolia are carried to Madras it becomes one 
of the rosewoods of the furniture shops. It 
is a smaller tree than D. latifolia, but more 
common in the forests. Both yield a black 
wood/ and in Madras are. indiscriminately 
/sailed “ Rosewood.” The wood contains 
much oil, which unfits it for receiving paint. 
Mr. Rohde says that this, the blackwood or 
East India Rosewood, is one of our best 
woods for plain furniture, though at Madras 
it is said to cast about a good deal ; by ex- 
periment he found it to be one of the strong- 
est timbers we have in the Circars, he is in- 
clined to believe that the wood imported 
from the Western Coast is not equal in 
strength to the smaller but closer grained 
wood of the Circars, and the appearance of 
the latter is xnoreveinedand he thinks closer 
in the grain than that of the Western Coast— 
the wood contains much oil which renders it 
unfit for reoeivinff paint~4ogs are almost in- 
variably faulty In the centre :*s a tough 
strong wooditwiU be found useful whether 
ourved or straight; Dr. Gibson, does not re- 
cognise this as a speoies distinct from 
B&bargid latifolia.— M Rohde 


DALBERGIA SISSOO. 

and Dr . Wight in Cat , of Ex* of 1851, Dr. 
Clegkorn in Madras E. J. R. 

DALBERGIA SISSOO, Roxb. 

Pterocarpus sissu, Roxb. 

Sissoo wood. Eng. jYerra Sissoo. Tjcl. 

Sissu. Bins |S»sowa. U&xa ? 

Fali Panjab. 

This tree grows in Bengal, Nagpore,Guze- 
rat, in the hills about Nagotnab, and Kennery 
jungles. It is a native of Bengal and the ad- 
joining provinces to the northward where 
the timber ia much prized. Sissoo is scarce 
in the hills of Ajmecr, but moire abundant in 
Kotah. There is a large forest of Sissoo and 
olive about ten miles from Kohat, on the 
H&ngu andMeranzai road, which might yield 
a considerable supply of timber, though not 
of large size. It is the most valuable hard 
wood in the Punjab. Iu Nagpore, logs of 
it are procurable from 10 to 15 feet long, 
and 3 to 2^ feet in girth at 6 annas the 
cubio foot. But it is said to attain a great 
size in Clianaah. It is there employed in 
ornamental work, domes of gharries, &c. It 
was introduced into the Madras Presidency 
from Bengal at the recommendation of Dr. 
W&llich, and has been planted on the banks 
of the Toomboodra, where it is said to be 
thriving wonderfully; it is growing exten- 
sively in the cantonment of M&sulipatam, as 
an avenue tree, and has been planted in 
some places on the banks of the Kistnah 
anicut. The trees thrive well at Masuli- 
patam, and from their appearance, Mr. Rohde 
thinks it would thrive well in the Madras 
provinces. Its rapid growth recommends it 
for avenues, for the tree attains perfection in 
28 years, it is propagated and reared with/ 
facility, and early attains a good working 
condition of timber. The wood is greyish 
brown with darker coloured , veins, very 
strong, but said to be not very durable. It 
is used in Bengal for gun carriages, and fur- 
nishes the Bengal ship-builders with their 
crooked timbers and knees, being remarkable 
strong, but not so durable &s could be wish- 
ed : it answers well for various other eeonor 
mical purposes. Captain Macdonald tells us 
that, in Ganjam and Gumsur, it has a cir- 
cumference of 4} feet, with height from the 
ground to the intersectio%of the first branch 
of 15 feet, and furnishes the materialof which 
tables, chairs, couches, book-stands and other 
artioles of furniture are usually made in 
that part of the country. It ia not so plenti- 
ful as it was, being in great request. In 
the Dekhah, the w$od is used principally, 
from Its strength and natural bend, for 
native hackeries : when it can be procured 
long and straight, it makes good shafts for 
buggies. The wood of the Ajmeer tree is 
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! very dark and beautifully veined, like rose' 
' wood. Upon the whole there is. scarcely 
a tree which deserves more attention; for, 
when its rapid growth in almost every soil, 

; its beauty and uses, are taken into account, 
few trees can be compared with it., Major 
Campbell's estimate of the value in practice, 
of this wood, is 96, being higher than that 
of the best specimens of teak. Wood hard, 
strong, tenacious, and compact, whilst its 
great durability combines to render it one 
of the most valuable timbers known. Dr. 
Wallioh and bfchers have recommended it for 
plantations, ’showing the probable return, 
flowering time, the beginning of the hot 
season: the seed ripens ab-mfc the close of 
the year.— Voigt, Captain Macdonald , Mr. 
Rohde's MSS* pr. Irvine's Gen. Med : Top. of 
Ajmeer, P. 203. Brs Riddell, Cloyhorn, and 
Roxburgh, Captain Sankey. 

DAL BULLOO GEERA. Can. A tree of 
Canara and Sunda, on the elevated platoau 
between Gungawalee and Black river, does 
not reach a great size. Wood very strong 
and tough,' aud sought after for agricultural 
implements.— Dr- Gibson. 

DALCHIKARA. Hind. See Dal-Shikara. 

DALCHINI. Peus. Cinnamon. 

DALCHINI BERRIES. Anolo-Hind. 
Cassia Berries. 

DAL-DAL, the name of the horse of Ali, 
son-in-law of Mahomed. 

< DAL-DAL Hind. Bog, quagmire. 

DALECHAMPIA : of this gonus of plants 
Wight gives Capeusis, 1881 ; Indies. 1882 ; 
velutina, 1881. 

DALECHAMPIA BIDENTATA, Blume. 
D, hdica Wight, D. velutina „ Wight, Grows 
at Gohagama, on the Lower Badulla road 
from Kandy; but is not common.— Thw. 
£n. pl.zeyL p. 270 
; DALECHAMPIA POMIFERA. 

Douk-ya-mad. Burx. 

Scarce, but met - with on the banks of 
streams in the Pegu Valley, particularly in 
the Pommah Choung. The trees are from 
three to four feet in girth. Wood, red or 
dark brbwn, and adapted for cabine t-making 
— Dr. Mac GUUand* . 

DAM ATTN, a town on the Concan coast. 

DALHOU0$, d^mes And re w Broun Ram- 
say, tenth EatiAud first Marquis of, was bora 
: on the 22nd April 1812i His father was a ge- 
neralin the army, employed in the Peninsular 
war and at Waterloo, was for a time gover- 
nor of Canada, and commander of the forces 
in India from 1828 to J 832. James was 
thf third son by the heirepta of the Brtmns 

Colstoun in Haddingtonshire. He was 
:voanoated at .Harrow, and subsequently -at 
; Christchurch, Oxford, whe& bo was fourth 
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class in classics (1833), and graduated M. A. 
iu 1838. By the deaths of his elder 
brothers he became Lord Ramsay in 1832, 
and in 1834 he strove for a seat in the 
House of Commons, contesting Edinburgh 
against Sir John Campbell, afterwards Lord 
Campbell, and J.ames Abercrombie after- 
wards Speaker of the House of Commons 
and Lord Dunfermline. He was unsuccess- 
ful then, but in 1837 he was returned for 
the county of Haddington. In 1838 on his 
father's death, he was called to the House of 
Lords, where he showed great attention to 
business detail*, but did not distinguish 
himself as a speaker. He first entered offi- 
cial life in 1843, during the ministry of Sir 
Robert Peel, to whom his business habits 
had recommended him. He was appointed 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, and 
ia 1844 became President of the same de- 
partment. In these offices he actively in- 
vestigated all the details of the railway sys- 
tem, made himself acquainted with the 
financial and practical management of rail- 
ways, and framed regulations for the con- 
duct of the numerous bills that were pressed 
upon Parliament during the Railway mania 
of 1844 45. His reforms and improvements 
in the Board of Trade had been so extensive 
and so judicious, that on the accession of 
Lord John Russell to Office iu 1846, Lord 
Dalhousie was requested to retain his posi- 
tion, with which request he complied. 

•Towards the close of 1847, Lord Hard- 
inge was rc oalled from India, and the 
governor-general-ship of that country was 
offered to Lord Dalhousie. He went to 
India witfi a plan of action already 
formed on certain principles, and to those 
principles he firmly adhered during the 
eight years of his government. He felt 
that the pacific policy of his predecessors 
had not succeeded, and that situated as 
India was, it required to be ruled by a 
firm and uncompromising hand. When 
he entered on the government of that 
country, peace prevailed. On reaching 
Calcutta, Lord Dalhousie lost no time 
in proclaiming his policy : “ We ato lords 

paramount of India, and our policy is 
to acquire as direct a dominiou over the ter- 
ritories in possession of the native princes, as 
we already hold over the other half of In- 
dia.” Soon after his arrival, news was brought 
that British officers were murdered at Mool- 
tan, and that Moolriy was in in revolt; Lord 
Dalhousie marched a force into the North 
Western provinces, defeated the Sikhs mid 
annexed 1 the Punjab to the British do- 
minions in the East. When little more than 
two years, were passed, the government 
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of India found itself involved in hostilities 
with Burmah, where British traders had been 
insulted by the officers of the Jking of Ava. 
Remonstrances proving useless, Lord Dal- 
housie despatched an expedition against Pegu, 
and in a few weeks the entire coast of Bur- 
mah was in his hands. Finding that ^he 
king of Ava still refused their just demands, 
he ordered the British troops to occupy Pegu 
and incorporate it with their dominions. 
This was effected at the close of 1852 ; from 
that time to the end of his administration the 
Indian empire enjoyed comparative peace. The 
rich districts of Nagpore, Sattara, Tanjore, 
the Carnatic, Behar, and Oude were several- 
ly annexed to British possesions by Lord 
Dalhousie, either in consequence of failure of 
rightful heirs among the native dynasties, for 
the payment of Contingents, or else to put an 
end to the cruelty aud oppression which 
those princes exercised towards their own sub- 
jects. It is almost needless to add that the 
social condition of each of the annexed pro- 
vinces has proportionably improved. 

Daring this time, great changes were effect- 
ed by Lord Dalhousie in the government and 
civilization of India, and in the development 
of its resources. A yearly deficiency in the 
revenue was converted into a surplus until 
the years 1853-54: and 1854-55,when, chiefly 
in consequence of the vast public improve- 
ments undertaken, there was a deficiency of 
* nearly half a million. The shipping of India 
doubled its tonnage, a Legislative Council was 
organized, the civil service was thrown opon 
to competition, the annual accounts were 
expedited, and prison-discipline was improved. 
A system of uniform and cheap postage 
was also introduced by Lord Dalhousie ; a 
portion of the peninsula intersected by 
‘ railway, and all the large towns brought into 
immediate connection by means of the electric 
telegraph, laid down by Dr. O’Shaughneesy , 
4,000 miles having been constructed aud 
placed in working order between November 
1853 and February 1856. The manufacture 
of salt, the production of cotton, tea, and 
flax, the breeding of sheep, and the improve- 
ment of agricultural implements all received 
Lord Dalhousie’s attention. The develop- 
ment of the resources of the country in iron, 
coal, and other minerals was a matter on 
which he bestowed peculiar care ; and mea- 
sures were also taken foi the preservation of 
the forests, and for making their produce 
available. At the same time a new and 
uniform survey of the districts vWas com- 
menced, and the limits of sttbject states 
accurately defined. Irrigation on a large 
scale waB attended to in Sind, ICadras, and 
Bombay,* the navigation of the Ganges, Indus, 
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Nerbudda and Burrumpooter was im- 
proved, grand trunk roads were carried to 
Delhi, through the Punjab, and to Patna, and 
others made in Pegu and Sind. A road was 
also constructed from Hindustan to the 
frontiers of Thibet commencing from the 
plains of the Sutlej and another put in pro- 
gress from Arracan over the Youmah ridgo 
to Pegu.. The most stupendous work however 
which signalized his government was tho 
Ganges canal carried out by the skill and 
energy of Sir Proby T. Cantly. TJnder*his 
vigilant authority also the department of pub- 
lic works was reformed throughout and 
colleges founded to train young men specially 
in civil engineering. Schools and colleges 
were established and placed under govern- 
ment inspection. The most strenuous ef- 
forts were at the same time made for the 
eradication of the systems of suttee and 
thuggee, and the practice of infanticide. 
The condition of tho European soldiers was 
likewise greatly improved. Provision was 
also made for both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic worship, on equal terms and ex- 
tensive changes were made in matters of 
criminal and civil j ustice. Lord Dalhousi o also 
required the government of each Presidency, 
each Lieutenant-governor, and the chief offi- 
cer of every province to send in to the go- 
vernor-general an annual report of the chief 
events that occurred within their several 
jurisdictions, in order to test the progress 
made by the nation at large. For his success 
in the Punjab, Lord Dalhousie was raised to 
a marquisate in 1849 : and on his retur^ to 
England in May 1856, with shattered health 
and a broken constitution, tho East India 
Company settled on him a pension of 5,000/. 
a year. He had previously been appointed to 
the wardenship of the Cinque Ports on the 
death of the late Duke of Wellington. He 
died on the 19th 186 ? 

DALI Hind, basket of fruit or vegetables, 

DALIAH. Hind, a branch of a tree. 

DALIM or DARIM. Beng. HimS!? 
Punica granatum. — Linn, pomegranate tree. 

DALIMBA, A hard granulated coarse 
stone, of Cuttack, very common, aud worked 
into utensils of various kinds— -Cat. ExMb. 
1862 . • ■ • • 

D ALKISSORE, A tributary to theHooghly 
running through the Pachete district, in L. 
28 o 30* N. L; 86°34\ E. running S. E— S'. S. 
E.^into Hqpghly at Bfcmond Harbour, 
after a course of J 70 pa. it can be crossed at 
B&ncoojra, 50 M. from source, and at Jah- 
anaba$ by means of fords. 

*DABLA, or Giant’s Peak, in Bhutan, N. 
of Tanong in L&t. 27° 50, N. andL. 92° 

) \ . D 2 . 



DAMAN-IKOH. 

34 E. The top of the peak is 22,495 Ft. 
I; above the sea as Trigonometrically measur- 
ed from Gohatti. This peak is the promi- 
nent feature in the Himalaya panorama of 
Central Assam Schlag. 

DALLAH KHAFAK Hind. Skins. 

DALLAL Hind, a procurer, ahorse-cou- 
: per. Wilson. 

DALLALAH, Hind a courtezan, The 
Dalilah of the Bible. 

DALMY, an island in lat. 24° 28* N. long. 
52^27* E , on the south side of the Persian 
Gulf. — Honburgh. 

DALME-KATTEA, Singh. Wood-Moth. 

DALOSINGHA on TALOOSINGHEE, 
Uria? A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, burnt 
for firewood and charcoal but ploughshares 
are sometimes made of it. Captain Macdonald . 

DAL-SHIKARA, A crystallized salt, 
brought to Ajmere from Bombay ; it 
is white and transparent, in small grainy : it 
is very poisonous : is sometimes used in 
medicine ; but, chiefly in “ rasan” or trans- 
mutation of metals: is true bichloride of 
mercury, or corrosive sublimate: costs one 
rupee per tola. — Gen, Med. Top. p. 134. 

DAL0KGAHEH-KIRE. Singh. Eu- 
phorbium. 

DALURUR. Ben. Oajanus Indicus, 
Sprang. 

* DALU-WANG. See GJuga. 

DALYELL, N. A, and A. Gibson, joint 
authors of DalyelFs Bombay Flora. 

DAM, English, Aniout, Tamil, literally 
dam-built, a name given in Southern India 
to U dam or weir thrown across a river to 
dam up the water. The grandest is that 
across Hie Godavery river, about seven miles 
long, but others dam up the waters of the 
Kistnah, the Palar, the Coleroon, the Toom- 
boodra and the Pennar. See Canal. 

: DAM. Hind. This coin in the Ayeen-i-Ak- 
beree, and consequently in most revenue 
accounts, is considered to bo the 40th part of 
aftpee. 

DAM. Pars. Price, Cost : Be-dam ; un- 
priced, priceless. . 

LAMA. Sansc, a house* It is domos ; 

: Gr. °™*domui, Lat domii, Slav: daimah , 
Celt* Muller** jj^feturesip .224. 

DAMAHAN Hind Fagonia Cretica* 
DAMAKA. Sane. Coriandrum sativum. 
DAMALOHERftT a pass about 30 miles 
N. of Amboor leading from Mysore to the * 
Carnatic, On the 20th May 1740, nabob 
Dost here, in action against the j 

y Ddkj^ll HiND. of Kahan, Grewiaopposi- 

;DAMAN-I-KOH ( Persian also Hindi, is 


DAM MADAB. 

the name given to the low hills that form 
the basis of the higher ranges of the Him- 
alaya and in .which such hill-states as Kota- 
hah, and others are situated. It is Also the 
skirt of the hills, of the region of low 
hills at the base of the Punjab Himalaya. 
The soil is indurated day which becomes 
prolific when subjected to cultivation. The 
Derajafc, the line next the Indus, is fertile 
and populous. Ritchie Vol . II p. 13- The 
British world in the east . See Powell , Hand - 
book. Econ. Prod . Punjab P. 202. See 
Afghan. Indus. 

DAMAN, See Damaun. Kol. 

DAMAKA. Wilson’s History of Kashmir 
describes this people as a fierce intraotabla 
race, murderers of king Chakra Yerma and 
who opposed Lalata Ditya in his advance to 
the north or Uttara-kuru. 

DAMARA, or DAMRU, supposed to be a 
small hand-drum, or rattle, usually seen in 
the hands of Siva or his avatars. This 
definition of the emblem is however doubtful, 
as it has more the appearance of an hour- 
glass, though rattles of this form are sold in 
all the bazaars of India, and used by religious 
devotees and others to, attract attention. — 
Cole Myth . Ifind, p. 377. 

DAMARGAVA. Sans. Cucumis aoutan- 
gulus. 

D AMAliLOUT — ? A brown coloured wood 
of Penang used for building and general 
purposes.— Col. Frith. 

DAMMARA AUSTRALIS is the kauri or 
yellow pine timber tree of New Zealand. 

DAMAR MATA KOOCHING, Damar 
Daging ; and Damar Batoo, are gum-products 
of the Malay Peninsula and of the Archi- 
pelago. Damar- mata-kooching when mixed, 
with the miniak-kayoo, or wood oil, makes 
a durable varnish. 

DAMAR PUTEH. Malay. White dam- 
mer. 

DAMAR SELO. Dammer. 

DAM A SAH. A prince whose name is 
engraved on the Girnar rock, containing 
the edicts Of Asoka. See inscriptions, Juna- 
gurh. 

DAM MADAR, called also Bhummuly is a 
popular ceremony with the agricultural 
and lower classes in India. It consists in 
jumping into a fire, and treading it out, 
with the exclamation of “ Hum Mudary Bum 
Mudar !” that is, “by th* breath of 
Mudar, by the breath of Mudar” It is de- 
voutly believed that not a hair of these 
devotees gets singed, and that those who have 
practised tlie ceremony are secure against 
the venom of snakes and scorpions, Budee 
ood'deen Shah Mudar, in honor of whom; 
this ceremony annually takes place, wasjao ? 
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DAMASCUS, 

cording to the Mirat-uMuddm, a converted 
Jew. He is said to have been born at Aleppo 
in 1050 A. D., and to have come to India in 
the reign of Sultan lbrahem Shurkee ; and 
having taken up his abode between Caumpore 
and t'urruckabadf and expelled therefrom an 
evil genius, called Mukun J)eo f who infested 
the place, he gave the name of Mu&unpoor to 
his residence, and was buried there in 1433 
A. D. at the good old age of nearly four 
hundred years i The tomb, which is a hand- 
some structure, was raised over him by Sul - 
tan lbrahem . Ho is believed still to be alive, 
and hence is frequently styled Zinda Shah 
Mudar. The prophet Mahomed gave him the 
power of hubs i dim, or retention of breath 
and hence arose his longevity, as the number 
of his respirations was diminished at plea- 
sure. There is a class of Fukeers called Mu- 
darea, after his name. They generally wear 
black cloth and are much addicted to the 
use of intoxicating drugs. Elliot* Supp. 
Gloss . See Mudar ea. 

DAMA.SCUS. This city is about two miles 
in length, is surrounded by a fortified in- 
closurc in very bad repair, dating baok to tho 
time of Selim I., and which was built on the 
site of the old walls raised by the Arabs in 
650. It has eighteen gates, the most curious 
of them being that called bab-i- Paulo us, or 
the gate of St. Paul. The streets are narrow 
and winding, but are provided with a foot- 
lavement on each side. Tho houses, built 
of earth and brick, are simple externally, 
but fitted up within with great magnificence. 
Damascus contains 60 places of worship ; 
the largest and finest is that dedicated to 
St. John the Baptist, and which is always 
closed in moments of danger or on a sign of 
alarm. It is one of the finest buildings 
erected by the Christians, and its noble pro- 
portions, hapdsome dome, and elegant min- 
arets, are objects of general admiration. This 
religious monument was thoroughly repaired 
b^the caliph Wfelid in the year 80 of the 
Hijira j its doors, contrary to oriental cus- 
tom, are of bronze and beautifully wrought. 
A mahomedan tradition says that at the end 
of the world St, John the Baptist will desoend 
into this building, while Jesus Christ will 
come to the temple of Omar at Jerusalem,, 
and Mahomed, the prophet of God, to the 
temple at Mecca. The other monuments of 
the city are, the great bazaar destined to re- 
ceive the caravans, and in which from 1,200 
to 1,500 camels may assemble ; the seraglio, 
or palace of the paoha ; the khan in 1860 
possessed by Azad Pacha ; and that of Sula- 
man Pacha. The commerce of the city also 
possesses thirty-one. khans and 'large entre- 
pots of merchandise. The coffee-houses of 


DAMASCUS SWORDS. 

Damascus form one of its curiosities ; they 
are 150 in number, and are regarded as the 
finest in the east. Damascus is the general 
rendezvous of from 40,000 to 50,000 pilgrims 
who assemble there from all points of Otto- 
man Europe and Asia, and even from Persia 
and Turkistan, in order to go with a caravan 
to Mecca. The sacred caravans encamp on a 
piece of ground to the east of the city, at 
about five hundred yards from the christiaxi 
burial ground. Near the spot may beseen 
the remains of the sanctuary built in memory 
of the conversion of St. Paul. Independently 
of the great caravan which leaves at the end 
of the month Ramadan, there are three 
others ; one which goes three timeB a year 
to Bagdad, another every fortnight to 
Aleppo, and the third every three months 
to Cairo. Damascus was formerly cele- 
brated for its manufacture of sword 
blades ; but its industry now consists in mak- 
ing soaps, stuffs of cotton, and silk, to- 
bacco, saddlery, and cabinet work. There 
are in the city 750 dealers in stuffs called 
damask ; 200 in handkerchiefs and fancy 
articles ; 98 fringe-makers ; 70 printers on 
stuffs ; 185 dyers ; 72 saddlers’ shops ; 78 to- 
bacco manufactories, and 48 for pipes. The 
population of Damascus amounts to 180,000, 
130,000 mabomedans, 30,000 Christians, 
Greeks or Latins, and 20,000 Jews. The 
schismatic Greeks have a church of their 
own, but the catholic Greeks have not, and 
perform their religious duties in the three 
Latin monasteries, viz. the Holy Monastery, 
that of the Lazzarists, the successors of the 
Jesuit missionaries, and that of the Capuchins. 
Tho 4 r ni©mans and the Syrians have each a 
particular sanctuary, and tho Jews have three 
synagogues. Damascus is the chief town of 
a pachalio of that name, the residence of a 
first class mollah, and of the Greek patriarch 
of Antioch, who has 42 arch-bishops and bis- 
hops under him. The pacha of Damascus 
bears the title of Prince of the Pilgrimage^ 
because he was formerly charged to accom- 
pany the caravan to Mecca. Tho plain of 
Damasous is covered with magnificent gar- 
dens, planted with orange and lemon trees, 
cedars, fig and apricot trees and shrubs of all 
kinds. The Baradi, a pure and limpid river, 
divides itself into seven branches, and 
waters the town and its fine gardens. The 
two points by whitijr Damascus is placed in 
communication with the sea are the ports of 
Beyront and Saida.”— Ivies’ 'Journal. See 
Jews. Kalifa. Khhalif. Nic’dlo-di-Conti. Semi- 
tic races. 

DAMASCUS SWORDS present on their 
surfaoo a variegated appearance of water- 
ing, Tie blade is formed by mixture in 
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nearly equal proportions of the celebrated 
wootz and soft iron which being welded .to- 
gether and repeatedly doubled gives the de- 
sired appearance. Daggers and sword blades 
thus formed are common among the retainers 
of the hill-zemindars in the Northern Cir- 
■ can of the Peninsula of India, the handles 
of which, formed of iron, are frequently 
damascened in silver. 

The famous Damascus blades, so renowned 
in the time of the crusaders, are made in 
Damascus no longer. The art has been lost 
for three or four centuries. Old swords, of 
the true steel, are however occasionally to be 
found there. They are readily distinguished 
from modem imitations by their clear and 
silvery ring when struck. 

Atkinson (Oriental Western Siberia pp. 120 
and 121) says that Colonel Andsoff, at Zlata- 
vust has succeeded in manufacturing valuable 
Damascus blades, weapons combining edge 
and elasticity. The water was a succession 
seemingly of small bundles of almost parallel 
lines, occupying the whole breadth of the 
blade ; the ends of the buudles crossing 
and mingling at the point of junction. They 
are however, a series of minute curves, form- 
ing together lines disposed in bundles arti- 
culated together and dividing the length of 
the weapon into many sections. They have 
not the regular articulation of the arti- 
culated Khorassanic blade, their lines are 
infinitely finer. T. W. Atkinson Oriental 
Western, Siber ia P. 120-1 Rohde M. S. S. 
Taylor Saracen F. 130. 

DAMASK, 

Teladamaschina, lx. Kamtschatnua.SalfTtki, 

Damaskwerk, Dot. Res. 

Venise, Fa. Tela adamas cada, Sp. 

DamaB+du Tafelzeng, Ger. 

ThU is a fabric woven in a loom, with 
figures of flowers or other objects. The art 
is said to have been brought from Damascus 
hence the name. It is largely manufactured 
at Dumferline in Scotland and at Breckin in 
Wales. 

DAMASKWERK. Duk. Damask, 
v (666) DAMASONIUM INDICUM, a 
pretty flowering plant of Macassar ; the petals 
are of delicate white, and the long calv has 
its comers on^inented with fringes gathered 
into a kind & flounce or furbelow. It is 
common in son^'itfv floods and pools/ 
DAMAS EN TAFELZENG. Gee. Da- 
mask* 

DAMATBAT. Bubm. The book contain- 
ing the Barman code of laws. 

DAMBADINNA, a place of buddhist 
celebrity in Ceylon.— Ptin* hd* Ant % 

DAMBOOL. A buddhist temple and rock, 
near Matellaein Ceylon, in wmoh is a rude 


cave with carvings. The Makara, a mons- 
trous idol, with the trunk of an elephant, the 
feet of a lion, the teeth of a crocodile and 
the ears of a pig, is a prominent figure there. 
Some of the statues of Buddha are upwards 
of 40 feet in length. The Darcbool temple 
contains an admixture of emblems of brah- 
mnnical and buddhist worship. It was first 
endowed 86 B. C. — Tennant > 

DAMB'J TAGH, mountains of the pro- 
vince of Iran, have the topaz, beryl, schorl 
and gold. See Iran. 

DAM-DUM, A venemous fly in the Phan- 
gan pass the bite of which causes severe irri- 
tation. 

DAMGIIAN, a town in Khorassan, des- 
cribed by modern travellers as a mass of de- 
solate ruins, in a vast gravelly plain, with a 
wretched vaulted lane of mud-built huts for 
a bazaar. — Markham's Embassy P. 102. 

DAMMAJI GAEKWAR, styled Shamsher 
Bahadur the first of the Gaekwar family, 
who founded the dynasty in A. D. 1 7 20. He 
was an officer under Khandi Rao Holkar. 
The Gaekwars ruled until the treaty with 
the British of 1802. Sec Maharatta Govern- 
ments in India. 

DAMMAPADAN,awork, in Pali, contain- 
ing moral precepts, — Ryder's Eastern Mo- 
nachism p. 435. 

DAMINNE. Singh. A tree of the eastern 
provinces of Ceylon. A cubic foot weighs 44 
feet and it is calculated to last 40 years. Its'' 
wood is used for gun-stocks and common 
house buildings. — Mendis. 

DAMIT, a tutelary spirit of the Javanese. 
See India. 

DAMMAR. Arab. Hind, Malat. Rosin, 
Resins. 

DAMMAR BATU. Malay. Dammar. 

DAMMAR GUGGELAM. Tel. Dammer. 

DAMMAR 

Dammar, Arab. Guz. Coongilinm, Tam. 

Hind. Mal Googhiium, Tel, 

Yakahadupha, SaNb, Tala-gotso, Uru, V 

Dummula, Singh. 

A resin in very general use throughout 
Eastern and Southern Asia, and the several 
sources from which it is obtained may be 
noticed : f 

The “ Rammers" of the Madrais^ Presi- 
dency are obtained from trees of the genera 
Yateria, Canarium, and Shorea or Vatica. 
The two former viz. Yateria and Canarium, 
yield by far the largest part if hot the whole 
of the dammers produced on the Western 
coast of the peninsula, whilst the Shorea 
or Vatica genus yield the greater part of 
that collected in the northern and eastern 
districts. ■ 

They may be briefly arranged as follows:^ 
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DAMMAR. 

Dammer of the Western Coast is tb.6 Black 
Dammer, Can arium striotum, the carpoo coon- 
gliilium of Ainslio, the Dammara nigra legi- 
tima of Rumphius and the Oanari of the 
Malaysia. This occurs in large stalactitic- 
shaped masses, of a bright shining black 
color when viewed from a distance, but 
translucent and of a deep reddish brown 
when held in thin laminro between the 
eye and the light. It is perfectly homo- 
genous, and has a vitreous fracture. Its 
shape appears to be due to the fact of the 
balsam having exuded in a very fluid state 
and trickled down the trunk of the tree, 
where it gradually hardens by exposure to 
the sun, the fresh resin continuing to flow 
over that already hardened, gives rise to the 
stalactitic appearance of the huge lumps of 
resin, the outside of which much resombles 
the guttering of wax caused by placing a 
lighted candle in a draught. It is insoluble 
in cold, but partially soluble in boiling 
alcohol on the addition of camphor : when 
powdered it is roadily soluble in oil of tur- 
pentine. Powdered and burnt on the fire it 
emits a more resinous smoll and burns with 
more Bmoke than white dammer. • The size 
of the lumps of this resin, together with its 
color and the peculiarity of shape already 
mentioned, suffice to distinguish it from other 
Indian resins. 

White Dammer is the Piney resin of the 
Materia indioa and allied species of Linnaeus 
and Wight. Clioloroxylon Danpada of Buch- 
anan and Ainslie, tho Doopada resin of 
Mysore, and tlio JPayanee or Piney of the 
Malabar people. 

Variety 1. Compact Piney resin or first 
sort white dammer. This occurs iu large 
lumps of all shapes and varying in color on 
the outside from a bright orange to a dull 
yellow, bearing evident marks of having 
adhered to the bark of the tree. It has a 
shining vitreous, fracture, is very hard and 
bears a great resemblance to % amber. Its 
color, (internally), is of all shades from a light 
green to a light yellow, the green tint predo- 
minating in the generality of specimens. It 
is more soluble in alcohol than black dam* 
mer and burns with less smoko and a 
more ^ agreeable odour. It is easily dis- 
tinguishable from all other Indian resins by 
its superior hardness, its colour and amber- 
like appearance. 

Variety No. 2 Cellular Piney resin, or 
second sort white dammer. This oocura 
either in small lumps or in large masses, 
generally of a shining appearance and 
balsamic smell. Has a very cellular 
structure, which is attributable partly to 
the mode of collection, and partly to 
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the age of the tree. Notches being cut in 
the truuk of the tree sloping inwards and 
downwards the resin collects in the cavity 
and is either permitted to dry on the spot, or 
is collected and dried by the application of 
heat. It is of all shades from light green to 
light yellow or white and is usually translu- 
cent. Specimens are sometimes seen in which 
from the dessication having been improperly 
conducted the resiu is more opaque, of a dull 
green color and full of air-bubbles, presenting 
the appearance of. having undergone a partial 
fermentation. This resin may be recognised 
by its cellular appearance and balsamic 
smell — but the balsamic smell, which is 
due to the volatile oil it contains, is gradually 
lost by long keeping or constant exposure to 
the air. On splitting open old and decayed 
trees, portions of a dark-colored resin are 
often found having the solid consistence of 
first variety, but the inferior quality of the 
second. 

Dammer s of the northern and eastern 
Districts . Variety No. 3. Saul tree dammer, 
Shoroa robusta and other species. This 
occurs in sticks much resembling in shape 
the black dammer, but differing widely in 
colour and consistency. In colour it varies 
from a light yellow to a dark brown, the 
two colours being very frequently blended 
in the same lump and giving it the appear- 
ance of having a regular “grain' 1 . It is 
friable and differs from the white dammer 
of the western coast in its inferior hardness 
its opacity and its peculiar form, and from 
the black dammer in its color. There are 
extensive tracts of Googulam ( Vatica) jun- 
gles in the Goomsur and Cuttqpk provinces. 
The Khond and Uria races living in and near 
these jungles, wound trees in several places. 
The resin issues and is collected when suffi- 
ciently solid. The dammer collected from the 
decayed parts of the tree is of a dark color, 
the tree is called “ Guggilam” in Telugu and 
“tala gotso” in Urya. The Khoona and 
Urya races make the leaves into the plates 
from which they eat their food, and also roll 
up tobacco in them to smoke like a oheroot. 
In time of famine the above tribes live on a 
soup made from the fruit of this tree. 

The Vatica tumbugaia grows also to a 
limited extent , on the west coast, but yields 
little if any of the dammer collected there. 

As will have been seen from the above, 
dammar is a commercial term,, and is the 
resins of various trees, in different localities. 
Shores robusta ; Shores tumbugaia of India, 
exudes an amber-colored resin. The Piney 
dammar of the Vateria Indies, is also am- 
ber-colored, and known as the white dam- 
mat of Malabar, and as Indian copal The 
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black dammar of Malabar is from Canarittm 
strictum. The white dammar of Singapore 
; jla the product of Dammara orientals and 
'the Australian dammar, or Kaurie or cowdie 
gum, or Australian copal, is obtained from 
. the Dammara Australis. Dammar in the 
Bhio Lingga Archipelago is obtained from 
vthe Meranti (dammar Vatu), the Meranan 
(Dammar-Kruyong) and Balon trees (Dam- 
mar-marakuching.) 

In Borneo also, dammar is produced by 
many kiuds of trees quite different fromMars- 
den’e Dammara orientalis ; the white Dam* 
mar is used for the same purposes as gum- 
copal, 4 Dammar xnata kuohing,’ or the cat’s 
eye Dammar ; is the least common, and most 
valuable, being beautifully transparent. 
1 The Dammar daging,’ or flesh-like dammar, 
takes its name from its veined appearance, 
which causes it to ^resemble some kinds 
of agate. Marsden tells us that in Su- 
matra some of the trees producing dam- 
mar, yield valuable timber. The dammar 
taut tree not mentioned by Kumphius, 
is employed at Penang for the frame tim- 
bers of ships, beams, and knees. Kamu- 
ning (Camunium, Roxb. Chalcas paniculata, 
Lour.) is a light coloured wood, close, and 
finely grained, takes an exquisite polish, and 
is used for the sheaths of krises. There is 
also a red-grained sort, in less estimation. 
The appearance of the tree is very beautiful, 
resembling in its leaves the larger myrtle, 
with a white flower. The ‘langsani’ like- 
wise a handsomely veined wood is em- 
ployed for cabinet and carved work. 
Besides these the kinds of wood most in use 
are the madang, ballam, maranti, labon, 
and marakuli. The variety is much greater, 
but many, from their porous nature and 
proneness to decay, are of very little value, 
and scarcely admit of seasoning before they 
become rotten. 

The Dammara Australis or Kaurie tree of 
New Zealand also yields Dammar. Marsden' s 
Bist of Sumatra. P' 162, 

DAMMARA AUSTRALIS the Kawrie or 
cowrie tree of New Zealand. Its wood con- 

pears to shrink little! The mean girth of the 
tree is from 9 to 6 feet and it is from 90 
to 100 feet higli^f It is a close even and fine 
grained wood of a very uniform texture, its 
^colour is a light yellowish brown, the lustre 
1sii3^ the annual rings marked by aline of 
deeper tints of the same colour ; It is used 
fer mMts jand ^ards of shi^s, and seems 

-It toMm with glue. “aSsfiX S3T®. 284! 

z UAMMB, or DAMMA, in the Arafura 
Sea, .it a high large island 70 miles N/N. 


DAMWAST. 

W. from Sermattan ; the island is 15 miles 
long N. & S. and at its N. E; extreme has 
a volcano, with hot springs >—Horsburgh 

DAMO, Seb Damon and Pythias. 

DAMON and PYTHIAS, the two fol- 
lowers of Anaxag%as, are supposed by Ma- 
jor Cunningham, to be the sansorit Dharm- 
ma, virtue or practical morality, and Buddha, 
wisdom. Even the word Pythagoras seems 
derived from ?rv0a?, or Buddha, and ayoptw 
to expound or announce. He is said to have 
married Theano (sanscrit Dhy&na, devout 
contemplation) ana by her had a daughter, 
whom he named Damo (sanscrit Dharmma, 
virtue or practical morality,) and who became 
a most learned Pythagorean. 

DAMONU. Uria. Grewiatilimfolia; used 
for fishing rods : abundant at Palicondah. 

DA MOOD AH, a river, tributary to the 
Hooghly. Rises in the Ramghur district in 
L. 23°55’ N. L. 84°53* E. and runs S. E., 
to Burdwan; S., to Diamond Harbour.— Its 
length, is 350 m. The Damoodah has often 
burst its banks and devastated all round. It 
runs through a rich country, which has suf- 
fered since many years with a terrible fever 
epidemic that spread in 1868 into Beer- 
bhootn. The Damodah valley ; is rich in 
coal, which is very largely extracted. Soc 
Coal. 

DAM-UL-AKHWAIN. Arab. Dragon’s 
Blood gum from Calamus draco. 

DAMOSONIUM INDICUM. See Hydros 
charidacero. 

DAMPARA. Tel. also Gumpena chettu ; 
Odina wodier. — Roxb. 

DAMPEL. Bkng. Hind. Tel. Stalagmites 
pictoria. Xanthochymus pictorius. Roxb. 

DAM PIER STRAIT, called Gamen or 
Gemi by the Dutch, is formed by Battauta 
island on the south and that of Waygiouon 
the north side, and is about 72 miles long 
from Cape Mabo, to Point Pigot. It 
affords a good channel for vessels pas- 
sing from the Moluccas to the Pacific, Rad 
is very generally selected. Honburgh ; Jour- 
nal of the Ind. Arch June 1852 2\ 308. 

DAMRA SHAMA. Beng. Oplismenus 
frumentaceus. # ' 

DAMRI, Hind a small copper coip. 

DAMRI MASJID A pretty little %sque, 
near the fort of Ahmednuggur. It is said 
to be a miniature copy of one at the cele- 
brated Tajmahal which Shahjehan; erected 
over the remains of Noor Jehan, at Agra. 
Rfotans Western India Vol. / p. 272. 

DAMUL or Dabur a river near Bhilsa in 
Gwalior. 

DAMUN. Mas. Grewia tUiaefolia. 

DAMUNI. Hart*. the chUrning-rOd. v -V 
DAMWAST* Horn, An inferior tribe of 



DANCING GIRLS. , 

rajputs in the Benares District. — -Wilson's 
Gloss . 

. DAN. Hindi. “ An-Dan-Khan” is an ex- 
pression, which comprehends the Bum of so- 
vereign rights in Rajasthan, being allegi- 
ance, commercial duties, mines, Ac. 

DAN, Sans. Pbrs. Gift. Knowing, or Stand- 
ing, a postfix and prefix to many compound 
words in India: Dan-pun, Charity : Kalm- 
dan, inkstand. Na-dan, ignorant. 

DANA. Sans. Artemisia Indies. 

DANA, Sans- from da, to give. See Veda. 

DANA Hind. Wise. Danai wisdom : Dow- 
lat-i-Hindo, Danai-0 Fering, is a Persian 
phrase meaning give me India for wealth, 
but Europe for knowledge. 

DANA Hind, grain, a grain weight. 

DANAiEACEiE. See Ferns. 

DANADHOL, Hind Polynisiaviscosa 

DANAGA. Kar, A cow-herd, a shepherd. 

DANAKIL tribes occupying the low lying 
waterless region between Abyssinia and the 
sea, trackless and uncultivated. See Semitic 
races. 

DANA KHANDA, Sans, from dana, a 
gift and kanda, a piece. 

DANAVA, an inhabitant of the hindu 
mythological Mount Meru. See Avataram. 
Meru. 

DANCING, in India and S. Eastern 
Asia, is not practised by the Arian races. 
The Non-Arian peoples, the Bhil, Ho and 
TJthers often dance. 

DANCING GIRLS, This, amongst the 
British in India, is a term in general use to 
indicate the hindu women devoted to the 
service of the hindu idols in the temples 
as also the bands of hindu aud mahomedan 
women, who practise singing and dancing for 
hire. Exodus xxxii. 19. alludes to the danc- 
ing, and dancing before the hindu idol 
takes place at almost every hindoo feast. It 
is also notioed 2 Samuel vi. 14 where David 
is said to have danced, and dancing is con- 
sidered a religious ceremony among the 
hindoo^: When the Rev. Mr. Ward asked a 
brahmin, what, of a religious nature, there 
coulee in dancing 1 he replied it was an act 
of devotion to the god. As observed by the 
Abbe Dubois, the temple dancing girls, are 
kno^rn the public by a much coarser name. 
Their profession, requires of them to be open 
to the embraces of all oastes ; and, although 
originally they appear to have been intended 
for the gratification of the brahmans only, 
they were, in some parts of India obliged to 
extend their favours to all who solicit them, 
though consecrated in a special manner 
to the yrorahip of the. gods of India. 
Every te mpla, according to its size, entertains 
a band ^oUplem, to the number of eigltt, 
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twelve, or more. The service they perform 
consists of dancing and singing. The first 
they execute with grace, though with lasci- 
vious attitudes and motions. Their ©haunt- 
ing is generally confined to the obsoene songs 
which relate to some circumstance or other 
of the licentious lives of their gods. They 
perform their religious duties at the temple to 
which they belong twice a day— morning and 
evening. They are also obliged to assist at al 
the public ceremonies, which they enliven 
with their dance and song. They are reared to 
this life from their infancy. They are taken 
from any caste, and are not unfrequently of 
respectable birth. It is nothing uncommon 
to hear of pregnant women, in the belief that 
it will tend to their happy delivery, making 
a vow, with the consent of their husband, to 
devote the child then in tho womb, if it 
should turn out a girl, to the service of the 
pagoda. And in doing so, they imagine they 
aro performing a meritorious duty. The in- 
famous life to which the daughter is destined 
brings no disgrace on the family. These 
women were, until very recently, the only 
hindu females in India who might learn to 
read, to sing, and to dance. Such accomplish- 
ments belonged to them exclusively ; and 
were for that reason, held by the rest of the 
sox in such abhorrence, that every virtuous 
woman would have considered the mention of 
them as an affront. These performers are sup- 
ported out of the revenues of the temple, of 
which they receive a considerable share. They 
are now very generally retained as kept- 
women by the wealthier hindu men. There 
are however temples in some solitary places, 
where the idol requires to be honoured with 
the most unbounded licentiousness, and there 
arc towns filled with them. (Dubois' India, 
quoted in Cole , Myth Hind. p. 378.) < 

Hindu girls of certain castes are dedicated 
to some of the temples, and brought up to the 
profession of dancing. They do not marry 
but are permitted to live in professional 
concubinage ; such practice in no way degrades 
them from the right to caste-privileges, pro- 
vided they do not form intimacies, or coha? 
bit, with out-castes. JDasi dancing girls, are 
either the daughters of such, among whom, 
like other hindu castes, the profession de- 
scends by hereditary succession ; or, , should 
these women have no children, which is more 
frequently the case, they adopt girls of a 
tender age. All girls intended for the pro- 
fession of dancing are connected with some, 
hindu temple, to which they dedicate their 
persons; and, in confirmation of the same 
a nominal marriage oeremony is carried out 
for the marriage of the girls to the presiding 
deity of the temple. 
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: : Sometimes hindus vow in sickness or other 
affliction, to give one of their daughters to 
some particular temple to ho brought up as 
a dancing girl and the vow is scrupulously 
kept at the proper time. In the seloction of 
girls for adoption in this profession, good- 
looking, well-made girls are chosen, and they 
are taught to dance at the early age of five. 
Older girls, when they adopt tho profession, 
are also taught to dance. The lessons in 
dancing are given daily, two hours before 
daylight in the morning, one of which is de- 
voted to singing and the other to dancing. 
In the evening after 4 p. m., the same num- 
ber of hours are devoted, so that each girl 
has to practise for four hours daily, and in 
about three years she is supposed to have 
mastered the arts of singing and dancing. 

There are generally .reckoned six chief 
kinds of dancing : — 

1. Audo girathoo. 2. Ananecum. 3. 
Lenchenee Nateum. 4. Moodeiydoo Cirathoo. 
5. Hereacoothoo. 6. Colu Auteum ; and the 
art of dancing or Abimayam is said to be 
exhibited in six different ways during these 
performances 1. By the movements of the 
eyes and 2. action of the features, and 3. 
attitude of the. breast and chest, and 4. posi- 
tion of the hands, and 5. action of the feet, 
and 6, by tumbling, performing somersaults, 
&c. 

By commencing their studies at the early 
age of five, these girls are able to make their 
appearance at about seven or eight years of 
age, very rarely earlier than that, and they 
continue practising dancing till they attain 
thirty or forty years of age, if not previously 
rendered unfit by disease or premature old 
age. When attached to pagodas, they re- 
ceive certain sums as wages the amount of 
jwhich is dependent on the worth, sanctity 
and popularity of the particular temple which 
they have joined. The money salary they 
receive is nominal, seldom exceeding a few 
annas, and sometimes a rupee or two a month. 
The chief object in being paid this sum as a 
salary is to indicate that they are servants 
of the temple ; in addition to this, one or 
more of them receive a meal a day, consisting 
merely of a mass of boiled rice rolled into 
a ball. They are required to dance six times 
a day, at the temple, before the deity, while 
the priests are officiating, but this duty is 
performed by turns. Dancing girls .attached 
to pagodas are generally wealthy, and 
when they appear before the public are well 
covered with the usual gold ornaments— if 
poor, ..tinsel is used, or golden ones are bor- 
rowed from others. Their toilettes are costly 
:Vftuitawdry, whilst their toads, ears, nose, 
J necfc, aims, wrists, fingers, ankles and toes 
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are overdecked With jewels, and their hair 
frequently with flowers. The hair is divided 
in front along the centre, combed back and 
plaited into a single plait, resting loose on the 
back like a tail, averaging from two to two 
and a half feet in length, and always orna- 
mented with jewels and flowers. Their dan- 
cing dress comprises usually the short jacket 
or Choice , a pair of ravake or string drawers 
tied at the waist, termed pyjama — or pavaday 
and both these are generally of silk — and a 
white or coloured muslin wrapper or sares :— 
One end of the saree is wound round the waist, 
and two, three, or more feet, according to the 
length, is gathered and inserted into the 
portion encircling the waist, and permitting 
of a folding fringe or gathering of the cloth 
in front, while the other end, taken after the 
usual native fashion over the left shoulder, * 
descends towards the waist where the end, or 
moonihanee } is opened out and allowed to drop 
in front, one end of it being inserted in the 
waist on the side and the other left free* This 
portion of the saree is usually highly orna- 
mented with golden thread, tinsel, &c tho 
free end descends to the middle er lower part 
of the thighs, the other free end of the saree 
hanging down towards the legs is now caught 
hold of, passed between the legs and fastened 
to the tie around the waist at the back, and 
the whole encircled by a gold or silver waist 
belt. By this mode of dress a fold of the 
muslin saree forms a loop round each leg; 
and descends nearly down to the ankles, 
whilst the gathering hangs in the front be- 
tween the legs free. At home they wear the 
choke and saree with a petticoat or pavaday — 
this, in fact, is their usual dress, except when 
about performing they exchange the pavaday 
for the pyjama or sherai. Th e pavaday is made 
of*chintz or silk, according to the means of 
the individual. A string of small brass bells, 
known by the name of shullunyay or jedjum 
is tied around each leg immediately beneath 
the ankles. The dancing girl-caste hate 
peculiar laws for adoption and inkititance, 
a 'dancing girl can adopt a daughter with the 
permission of the authorities of the pagoda 
to which she belongs, but she cannot adopt a 
son for the transmission of property, freeing 
immaterial whether she have a son 
adopted girl cannot share her mothers pro- 
perty during her life-time, and although sho 
may be the heiress she is not bound by the 
laws of caste to support her brother’s widow. 
Among dancing girl* property descends in 
the female line first, and then to males as in 
other castes. In the failure of issue, the pro- 

a of a dancing girl goes to the pagoda to 
she belongs. A simple -rMoghition on 
thi part of a dancing girl of a^hild as tor 
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daughter, in the presence of one or more in- when about to perform are accompanied by 
dividuals, is sufficient to constitute her claim two men singers, termed 11 I Vuthuvan 1 ' and 
to adoption. Dancing girls are respected by Padowen n who while singing, also play the 

the several castes or sects of hindus, and are cymbals— these instruments are of two kinds 
allowed to sit in the assembly of the most and sizes. While the cymbal is played with 
respectable men, such honour not being ac- the right hand, the left hand open, is 
corded to their own wives and daughters. As generally applied to the left ear while they 
a rule, it is seldom that these women have sing, bowing their bodies forward as well as 
children of their own, unless, perhaps, they from side to side, contorting their faces in 
had lived in continual concubinage with some like manner and making grimaces. In sing- 
single individual, consequently they are ing they scream as loud as their voioe and 
always anxious to adopt girls, not only to lungs will admit ; one or more old women 
become their successors in the temple, but join in tho song, and frequently clap their 
that they may inherit their property likewise, bands during the performance, and are ge- 
Formerly a large trade was carried on by nerally dancing girls who have givon up the 
kidnapping good-looking girls from large profession from age or other causes. Some of 
towns and remote villages who wore 'sold to these girls are very good looking, handsome, 
these women. The practice of selling minor with open countenances, large sparkling eyes, 
girls still obtains largely under suppression, regular features, and intelligent pleasing ap- 
The recent famine in Ganjam, Orissa and pearance. They are perfectly self-possessed 
Bengal, was taken advantage of, not n manner, verging on assurance, staring at 
only by abandoned characters, but also by one with their large intelligent looking eyes, 
immoral native princes, for the basest pur- Notwithstanding, they possess a vast deal of 
poBes. During a recent Criminal Session in courtesy and polish, tempered with languid 
Calcutta two women were sentenced to seven grace and serene self-possession, whilet their 
years’ imprisonment each, for having pur- manners are courteous and their bearing 
chased a girl under sixteen years of age, for unembarrassed, possessing all tho teaching 
one rupee ten annas. In some stations there which experience of the worse Bide of human 
are said to exist two kinds of dancing girls — nature gives, and they know but one form of 
the dancing women differing from the pagoda pleasure, vice, in which their lives are spent : 
dancers. Tho latter are said to live in con- — frequently their lives are truly vicious, 
cubinage as a rule ; they are a privileged when their countenances assume a sodden, 
"class under the Aylah Santanam, or descent by pale, and unwholesome aspect. The majority 
the daughter’s children, or in the female line, possess somo natural gifts. As to conversa- 
and the law of Dhya applies to them, Dhya tional powers, they seldom possess any beyond 
Dhiya Baga , or division by favour, Merasi the usual laugh and giggle, and monosyllabic 
heritago of right to official ; emoluments, replies given to common place questions, 
operates as an inducement. These women are Somo of the Telugn girls are very handsome; 
recognised as “ Dasi” and 4 * Deva Dash” The of a light pale colour, somewhat yellowish 
Dad or dancing women belong for tho most in tinge, with softness of face and feature, a 
part to itinerant bands, and are frequently gentleness of manner, with a peculiar grace 
made up of women of low caste, who practise and ease, which one would little expect to 
their professional accomplishments and prefer find among them. A lady-like manner, 
. living in concubinage. The “ Siva” temple modesty and gentleness, such beautiful small 
of the Sooumamookie (Kalastry) a zemindary hands and little taper fingers, tho ankles so 
in the North Arcot district, maintains a large neatly turned, as to meet the admiration of 
establishment of what is termed deva dasi or tho greatest connoisseur. They can generally 
pagoda dancers, forming a distinct community read and write their own language pretty 
there— (Audapapalu) who exclusively live in correctly, some two languages, one girl at 
concubinage. Their sons who know no father, Conjeveram wrote three : the third was 
pass by tho appellation of Nagari Kumarada, English, in which she wrote her name in a 
or sonB of the country and are slaves to the fair round hand, and spoke the language 
zemindar. Of the daughters, after supplying with some fluenoy. Tamil and Telugu were 
the vacancies in the pagoda staff, the re- the other two languages, which she wrote to- 
mainder are brought in the list of drudges of lcrably well. She was said to have received 
the palace. The dancing master or teaoher her education in a Mission School at Madras ; 
receivesrfrom fifty to five hundred rupees with notwithstanding all this sho did not appear 
other presents, for teaching a girl the usual ashamed of the profession she had adopted, 
dances. This generally forms a contract The girls learn either Tamil or Telugu, 
which is greatly dependent on the wealth and one or more verses of some of their songs, 
position of the parties. The dancing girls they wrote on the spot with the greatest 
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readiness Their songs generally comprise 
praises in honour of their soverai idols, filled 
with repetitions and unmeaning expletives. 
These songs aro often vulgar and lewd, and 
sung before assemblies of men, and be- 
fore the deities, but they time the quality of 
their songs to suit the place and audience 
before which they have ^to appear. These 
mutckes are given on all occasions of marriage 
ceremonies, feasts, and other public occasi- 
ons. Among rajahs, zemindars, and others, 
they are almost things of daily occurrence. 
A few of these girls can play the native 
guitar or violin tolerably well, and some of 
their songs have a mournful and melancholy 
tune, the harsh grating of the songs of the at- 
tendants and the rattling of the wind instru- 
ments and tom-toms aro however too much for 
European ears, though they charm those of the 
natives. When their services are demanded 
outside the temple, larger sums of money have 
to be paid for them, the charge being increas- 
ed according to the renown and position of 
the girl, as some few will not give their ser- 
vices, to any one unless a Rajah, or some 
big person. Some travel to other districts 
when their services are needed by petty 
rajahs or zemindars, and they are contracted 
for as many days as they have to perform in 
addition to being well paid. Should they 
please the master of ceremonies, they fre- 
quently receive valuable presents, in money, 
shawls, gold bangles or rings which are be- 
stowed on them during tho performance. Every 
village of importance has a temple with a 
few of these women attached to it and in 
some of the large towns, possessing temples 
of repute for sanctity, these are filled with 
them. Instead of looking on this profession 
as an evil, the natives generally consider it 
an acquisition ; it forms the chief magnet of 
hindoo society. The appearance of these 
women draws all eyes on them, to tho utter 
distraction of every thing else for the time 
being, whilst they themselves are under the 
impression that they have taken to a very 
honorable profession, by following which they 
are honoring their deities and are appreciated 
by them* lb is perhaps one of the worst 
institutions connected with hinduism, from 
the recognition and support it receives from 
all classes of idol-worshipping devotoos, 
the women being the victims of such a 
system recognised and patronised in every 
part of India, where hinduism predominates. 
These poor creatures are taught to road and 
write their own and other languages, with a 
view' to be better able to master the lewd 
immoral songs ; whilst their own wives the 
mothers of the children are deprived of learn- 
ing of any kind, and are carefully shut out 
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from society, not even allowed to appear in 
public before any assembly of men, and are 
allowed further to grow up in the greatest 
ignorance and superstition. This is carried 
to such an extent, that the few enlightened 
educated heads of families are unable to cope 
with such superstition and bigotry on the 
part of their women, and the little light they 
themselves have imbibed is rapidly quenched 
in consequence. To some extent female edu- 
cation and enlightenment are now penetra- 
ting the masses, and the natives themselves 
are seeking enlightenment and intelligence 
from which their own mothers, wives, and 
daughters have hitherto been secluded.-r- 
Memoir by Dr. Short , read before the 
Anthropological Society of London. Vol. III. 
1867 G8. Article XI II quoted from Madras 
Mail of 2 6th April , 1870. 

D AND, Hind, a rod, an oar, a staff or wand. 
Hence, Dandi, an oarsman, Wilson. 

DANDA. 8ans. Originally imports a staff, 
and amongst the hindu ascetics it figura- 
tively signifies moral restraint, exercisod es- 
pecially in three ways in the control of 
speech, body and mind, or in word, deed and 
thought. A joint reference to the literal and 
figurative sense of the torm has given rise to 
the religious distinction termed Danda Gra- 
hanurn, the taking up of the Staff, or adopt- 
ing the exercise of the moral restraints above 
mentioned, and carrying as emblematic of 
such a purpose either one, or as in the 
Tridandi, three small wands or staves. 
Tridandi designates both these characteristics 
of the order. — Wilson. 

DAN D AC A described in the Ramayana 
as a forest anciently covering the .south of 
the Peninsula of India and occupied by 
Rakshasha. It is now tho territory of the 
Marava and Kollari, whose features aro often 
like those of the baboon, henco the origin 
of Viiimiki’s monkey army. See India. 

DAN!) GliAHANUM, See Danda. 

DAN DAN DANA Hind, seeds of Uicinus 
communis. 

DANDASA Hind. Astringent barks of 
Juglans regia and other trees. 

DANDA SIN A, a Sowrah chief of Kimedy. 

DANDASULU. Tel. Village watchers? 

DANDAWAT. Sans* DANDaM. A hin- 
du salutation, bow, obeisance, prostration, 
performed amongst hind ns to each other, and 
is daily seen from a hindu of inferior caste 
to a brahmin or higher epate. It consists in 
joining the hands with the tips of the fingers 
pointed upwards, and raising tho lfands so 
Joined, to the forehead. It seems the 
same as the Anjali (Sanso.) hindu 
form of respectful obeisance. The head 
is slightly bowed, tho palms of tho 
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hands are brought together and raised later- 
ally to the middle of the forehead, so that 
the tips of the thumbs only are in contact 
with it. — Hind . The at, Vol. H 108. See 
Ashtanga danda. 

DANDELION. See Coffee. 

DANDH, or “ Kolab,” in Sind, a tract 
of low land flooded by the inundation, parti- 
ally or totally dry during the cold season, 
and at all times a hot- bed of miasma. — Bur- 
ton, Sindh, p.377. 

DANDI, Hind, a boatman, from Dand, 
an oar, a wand ; a staff. 

DANDI. Hind. A hindu sect who wor- 
ship Siva and represent the fourth, Asrama, 
or mendicant life, into which the hindu is 
to enter after passing through the previous 
stages of student, householder and hermit. 
He shaves his hair and feeard, wears only a 
cloth round his loins and subsists on food 
obtained ready-dressed from the houses of 
brahmans, once a day only. Any hindu of 
the first three classes, of student, householder 
and hermit, may become Sanyasi or Dandi. 
Indeed, in these days, a hindu of any casto 
may adopt the life and emblems of this order. 
These constitute the Dandi, simply so term- 
ed, and are regarded .as distinct from the 
primitive members of tho order, to whom the 
appellation of Dasnami, is also applied, and 
who admit none but brahmans into their fra- 
ternity. But the brahman can pass from 
any one of the first orders to the last at 
once. He becomes a Sanyasi, abandoning 
all sensual affection. Tho Darnli is distin- 
guished by carrying a small dand or wand 
with several knots on it, and a piece of cloth 
dyed with red ochre in which the Brahmini- 
cal cord is supposed to be enshrined and at- 
tached to it. The original ascetic mendicants 
were classed according to tho pupils, with ten 
tribes, hence the term Dasnami or tho ten 
named, but now-a-days, there are only three 
and part of a fourth who are still regarded 
as Sankari’s Dandi, these are sufficiently 
numerous in and about Benares. Tho other 
6| members of tho Dasnami class, are called 
Atit. They have abandoned the staff, the 
use of clothes, money, and ornaments, pre- 
pare their own food and admit members from 
any order of hindoos: they are often col- 
lected in Maths as well as tho Dandis, but 
they mix freely in the business of the world, 
carry on trad^e and often accumulate property, 
and they frequently officiate as priests at the 
shrines of some of the deities. Some of them 
even marry and are then styled Sam-yogi. 
The Dandi are to the Saiva sect, what the 
followers of Ramanuja arc to those of tho 
Vaishnava faith.— Wilson. See Hindoo. San- 
yasi. 
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DANDUMARI, See Hindu. 

DANG, A hill, or precipice ; the summit 
of a mountain, as Lal-Dang. In Dehli, and 
generally in Upper India, tho word is used 
to signify the high batik of a river. It is 
provincially corrupted into Dhang and 
Dhayung, the forest or Jungle tracts in 
tho Syhadri range are so called. Elliot. 

DANGA—1 See Curcuma longa. 

DANGA-GURGUR, Beng. Coix gigantea. 

DANG AH. In Persia, a custom exists of 
dividing fields, villages, whole districts and 
even the water for irrigating the fields, into 
six parts, which are further sub-divided into 
two unequal parts ; the one containing four 
parts, char-dangheh , and tho other two 
parts do-dangheh. 

DANGAH Hind. Fees, rebellion, 

DANGAR, See Dhangar. Hindoo : Mah- 
ratha Government in India, 

DANGAREE, a coarse cotton cloth in uso 
in India for coarse common towels. 

DANGEREE a river near Ramgurhin the 
Sabathoo district. 

DANG-KAR, a town in the Spiti valley. 

DANRI H. of Gujrat, Cajanus flavus, 

DANIEL. Mr. Layard says his tomb was 
preserved amongst the ruins of Susa, or in a 
valley of tho Bakht.iyari mountains. We have 
no other mention of its existence at Babylon. 
The Arabs made no opposition to Baron de 
Bodo entering the chapel in which the coffin 
of Daniel is said to bo deposited, on learning 
that Christians, as well as Maliomedans ac- 
knowledge him to have been a prophet. 
Baron G . A. De. Bode's Travels in Luristan 
and Arabistan Vol. II. p. 190. Layard 
Nineveh. Vol. I. P. 252 See Susa. 

DANIEL-I-AKBAR, a name of Susan or 
Sushan on the Karan river. See Luristan. 

DANIMASHA. Sansc. Phaseolus inungo. 

DANIMMA CHETTU: Dadima, S. Dalimba 
chettu, Punica granatum, L.—R. ii. 499. — 

DANISH MUND Hind. Pees, a wise man, 

DANKALU, Guz, Branch of a tree. 

DANKI BURA Tel. Briedelia scandens, 
Willd. A doubtful name, resting on Roxb’s 
authority only. 

DAN KOTTI. Jav. Phyllanthus niruri. 

DANCORA, Beng.— Sapindus danura. 

DANTI Hind. A sickle j from dant, a 
tooth; or perhaps a corruption of Durantee, 
Elliot 

DANTI CHETTU. Tel. CelaBtrus monta- 
na, R. i. 620. 501 ; Jc. 382. 

DANTI. Hind. Croton tiglium. 

DANTI. See Varma, Inscriptions p. 390. 
DANT-JATHI. Hind. Combretum. 
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DANT SAGO or SAGO NAR— ? Saa- 

seviera Zeylanica. 

D ANT-TIN KA Hind, holding a straw in 
tho mouth and standing on one leg, to denote 
submission. 

DANUK, a low tribe in Bahar and tho 
upper provinces of India, hunters, also pre- 
dial slaves. Wits. 

D ANUSH A, the unerring bow, the 11th 
article produced by churning the ocean. 
See Kurma. 

DANUSHA, See Kurma. 

DANXA. Maleal. Syn. of Conundrum 
sativum. — Linn . 

DAO MURDEN ; Hind. Cassia alata. 

DAONA MUSTARU, also Marwa, Guz. 
Hind. Wormwood. 

DAOOD-PUTRA. A mahomedan tribe 
who trace their descent to the kalipli Ab- 
bass. It is however supposed to be from 
Daood, the first of tho family who acquired 
a name. They are, also said to be Sindian 
Beluchi changed by a long residence in Sind. 
They moved from Bahawulpore and seized 
land on the Sutlej reducing the remains of the 
ancient Lungga and Johia, and introducing 
the Sind system of canals of irrigation. Da- 
oodpatra is, however, a name applied both to 
the country and to its possessors, “ the children 
of David, ” Daood Khan is said to have been 
a native of Shikarpoor, west of the Indus, 
who drew upon himself the arms of Can- 
dahar. Unable to copo with his opponent 
he abandoned his native place, passed his 
family and effects across the Indus, and 
followed them into the desert. The royal 
forces pursued, and coming up with him at 
Sootiallob, Daood destroyed his families who 
impeded his flight, and faced his foes ; 
They, appalled at this desperate act, deemed 
it unwise to attack him, and retreated. Daood 
Khan, with his adherents, then settled in 
the kutchee, or flats of Sindh, and gradually 
extended his authority into the thul He was 
succeeded by Mobarik Khan, who deprived 
the Bhatti of the .district called Khaddl, and 
settled in their chief town Derrawal ? founded 
by rawul Deoraj in the eighth century ; Der- 
rawal was at that time inhabited by a branch 
of the Bhatti, broken off at a very early 
period, its chief holding the title of 
rawul, and whose family since their expulsion 
have resided at Gurialah, belonging to 
Bikan6r ; The Daood Putra are to be met 
with in various parts of Sindh. Tods , Rajas - 
than. Vol II. p. from 321 to 324. See Bha- 
wulpore. Jut. 

DAORA. Mar. Conocarpus latifolia. 

DAOSE a river near Mungleo Serai in 
Porneah. 


DAPHNE CANNABINA; 

DA^S-PATE LUTA, Hind. Ipomcea-pes- 
Caprse. Sweet. 

DAPHNE a genus of plants several species 
of which grow in India. They are of the 
natural order. Thymalacc©, A Daphne grows 
in the Cashmeri&n mountains allied to Daphne 
gnidium and Daphne oleoides. It is essenti- 
ally different from Daphne cannabina, from 
which, in Nepaul, a paper is manufactured, 
according to the Chinese manner, j Bengal 
Disp. p. 531, — Uonigberger. p. 268. See 
Daphne cannabina. Thymel®, Evergreens. 
Ed ge worthia chrysantha. Edgeworthia Gar- 
dners 

DAPHNE BHOLUA. See Daphne can- 
nabina. Thymalaceco. 

DAPHNE CANNABINA. Wall. 

D. Papyracea. Wall. 

Niggi Hind, Mahader ka phul. Hind. 

A small evergreen perennial sbrub, Bomo- 
what like a laurel, which bears poiso- 
nous berries. It grows, in Nepaul, in Sik- 
kim, in Kamaon at 5000 to 9000 feet 
the N. W, Himalaya generally, at from 
3,500 to 8,000 feet, Cleghorn mentions 
that paper is mado from its bark in 
Kumaon, &c., large quantities are manu- 
factured from tho purple-flowered variety. 

But it is with this shrub that tho Nipal 
paper is made. The bark is boiled in 
a metallic pot, with oak-ashes, which 
are highly alkaline. The softened bark 
is then pounded with a mallet in a stone 
mortar, till reduced to a pulp like dough. 
This pulp is churned with water into a very 
thin paste, until it lose all trace of fibre, and 
will diffuse and settle smoothly. In this 
state it is poured into a coarse sieve placed 
over a frame, with a cloth bottom floating on 
water. The sieve stops the coarse pieces, 
allows the fine emulsion to pass through, and 
then by agitation this is smoothly deposited 
over the cloth. Removing the frame, the 
water filters away and the pulp dries rapidly 
by placing the frame before a fire. 

The paper is subsequently polished by fric- 
tion, with a shell or piece of hard wood, 
sheets have been made many yards square : 
it may be purchased at Katmandhu at 17 
annas sicca for 3 seers. Bricks of the pulp 
are sold from 8 to 10 annas for 3 seers. The 
greater part of the paper is mado by cis-Him- 
malayan Bhoteeah, east of the Kali river. 
The manufacture seems to have been intro- 
duced from China, about 500 years ago — 
This unsightly paper is much over rated. But 
it is tough when kept dry, can be used like 
cloth, for wrapping up dry substances in ; 
and it can be used after having been saturate 
with water, provided it be carefully dried 
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■with in a reasonable time after it* has been 
wetted. The dried bark, may be substituted 
for D. Mezereum. The bazar mezereon is 
almost always inert from age. — In Chumba, 
the flowers appear to be hung up as of- 
ferings in temples. 7 L- Stewart M. D< O' 
Shaughnessg, p. 531. Beng. Phar, page 279. 
Pee Daphne. Daphne cannabina. Thymloe, 
Daphne mezereum. Nepal Paper Plant. 

DAPHNE GNIDIUM. Honigberger says 
that the bark of the Spurge -Flax introduced 
into the ears produces a serous discharge ; 
macerated ( steeped ) in vinegar for about an 
hour before using it and afterwards appliod 
(renewing it in winter once, in summer twice 
a day) is said to produce a local serous exuda- 
tion without excessive irritation or blistering 
and is recommended chiefly in chronic 
rheumatism gouty affections, paralysis, &c. 
In France and Russia it is used in optlial- 
mia. May not Sunnerkat from Cashmere 
have similar properties f 

• DAPHNE MEZEREUM. 

Mazriun, Arab. Mezereon, Eno, 

Adada, „ Spurge, Olive. ,, 

Iakhes, „ Mazriun, Pers. 

Kaincela, Gr. 

The berries are brisk but unsafe cathartics. 
Fresh bark is counter-irritant and external 
stimulant \ the dried bark is a stimulant 
alterative in syphilitic, rheumatic, and 
scrofulous maladies. It is frequently com- 
bined with sarsaparilla, as in the Lisbon diet 
drink. O'Shaughiemj page 530. See Daplino 
cannabina. Thymoloe. 

DAPHNE ODORA. See Daphne canna- 
bina. Thymeloo. 

DAPHNE OLEIOIDES. Sclireb. 

D. Mucronata Royle, 

Paper Bhrub. Eng. Kutal Hind, of Hazara, Kaghan. 

Grows in tho Punjab and is used medici- 
nally and said to bo used in paper making, is in 
great abundance from a little above Kawai to 
Kaghan. The pretty red berries are not unfre- 
quently eaten, but are said to bo apt to cause 
Bickness. 7. L . Stewart, M. D. Clcghorn . 

DAPHNE PAPYRACEA. Cleghorn ? 

! Paper Shrub, Eng. | Jeku Punjabi. 

This is found in tho Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and Sungnam at an elevation of 5000 
to 8000 feet. Paper prepared from the bark. 

Leghorn Punjab Report p. 67. 

DAPOO. Beng. Polypodium proliferum. 

DAR. Pan. Hind, in the Persian, from 
dashtan, to hold, a possessor, a place of abode. 
Used as a prefix and postfix to many com- 
pound nouns, as dar-ul-fana the perishable 
abode, i. e. the world ; dar-ul-baka, the 
permanent atyode, I. e. eternity : Amildar, a 
tax-gatherer ^Abd&j, watery. A water-cooler. 


DAR Fees, a door, hence in hindi, dar- 
wan, a door-keeper, dar-waza a door, a gate- 
way. Most cities in India have their gates 
named from the chief town to which they lead. 
Thus the Delhi gate : The Meccah gate. 

DaRA, a king of Persia son of king 
Darab, overcome by Alexander the Great. 

D ARAB, king of Persia son of Kai Bahman 
Ardashir Daraz-Dast, Artaxerxes longimanus. 

DARABJIRD, one of the five ancient divi- 
sions, circles or departments of ancient Fars. 

DARAKH. Guz. also MOW AGE. Guz aud 
Hind. Raisins. Grapes. 

DARAKHT, Pers. Tree. 
DA1UKHT-I-AZAD. Pees. Azadirachta 
Indica, 

DaRAKIITI-MUQUL. Pers. tree pro- 
ducing Bdollium. 

DARA MAZAR, DaraNur and Dara Pech, 
towns occupied by the kafir race. See Kafir. 

DARA a town near the valley of Cabool 
with many sepulchral topes. 

DAR AN A Hind, a scarocrow, from darna 
Hind, to fear. 

DARAQ. Arabic. Shields. 

DARAUN Hind, buckwheat ; Fagopyrum 
polygonum, 

DARBHA Hind. Poa cynosuroides, Retz. 
— R. i. 333. 

DA LIB Alt, Hind. Pers. a general reception 
by a ruler iu British India, or by any ser- 
vant. 

DARBOJI, Tel. Cucurbita citrullus.— 

Linn . 

D ARCHIL Hind. Chamba, Pinus excelsa j 
lofty pine. 

DARCHJKNAHind. Corrosive sublimate. 
DAR-OHINI. Hind. ba*ks of Cassia 
lignea. Cinnamomum : iuers. Rein, and 
Laurus cinnamomum : Cinnamomum albif- 
lorum. 

DARD. A race lying along the Indus, to 
the westward of Ladak, who speak three 
distinct dialects. . They use the Persian cha- 
racter in writing Dardu, the three dialects of 
which are called Shina,Khajunah and Arniya. 
The Shina dialect is spoken by the people 
of Astor, Gilget, and lower down in Chelae 
Darel, Rohli and Palas on both banks of the 
Indus. The Khajuna, by the people of 
Hunza and Nager and the Arniya in Yasan 
and Chitral. Astor has an area of 1,600 
square miles, on the left bank of the Indus. 
Gilgit, in Thibetan Gyilgyid, has an area of 
2,500 square miles on the right bank of the 
Indus, The Dard or Durd are supposed 
by Vigne to be the Dadicro (Aa °f Hero- 
dotus, and the people who now occupy the 
country called Dardu. Tho Kashmiri has 
decided affinities with the Dard tongue. Du 
Latham Vigne. 
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DARJILING. 

DAREGA, The round shiold used by 
the fair red-haired Tonareng raoo in nor- 
tlvru Africa. See Somitic races. Tonareng. 

DARENGRI Hind, an astringent leaf 
used in Kashmero in dyeing, 

DAR-F1LFIL. Arab. Pepper. Long 
pepper, Piper lougumor Chavica ltoxburgliii. 

DAJRGAH Pers. a mahomedan saint’s 
shrine. 

DARHALD Hind. Berberis lyciura, B. 
Asiatica. B. aristata. 

DARI. See Ervum lens. 

DAUIA-I-RAZA. The Arian Palus of the 
ancients, a lake formed by the accumu- 
lation of the waters of the Helmund at 
the southern extremity of its course and called 
the lake of Zarrah by Europeans. This is a 
contraction of Zarrenj, the ancient capital, 
and this again represents the Zaraugi or 
Drangi of the Greeks. In old Persian books 
“ it is called Daria-Reza or little Soa,” the 
present inhabitants of Seistan call it Meshila 
-L-Rustum, also Meshila-I-Seistan. Meshila 
merely meaus, in Arabic, a muddy swamp. 
The ordinary name of the lake is Hamun or 
the expanse. — Ed. Ferrier's Journ . See 
Helmund, p. 428-9. 

DARI GUMMADI, Tel. Pueraria tube- 
rosa, D. C. W and A 642, Hedysarum tube- 
rosum R. iii. 363. 

DARIM, Hind. Darimba, Sans. Punica 
grantum. Darimesar, Hind, its seeds ; 
Darimpatra, Hind, its leaves ; Darim-push- 
poo, its flowers. 

DARIUS, Persian kings of the Kyanian 
dynasty, are so designated but • doubts 
as to their era exist. The first seems to have 
been Darius Hystaspes, whoso name is said 
to be derived from hysna to neigh and aspa 
a horse. His persian name was. Gushtasp, 
his admiral Soy lax reported so favourably 
of the wealth of India, that Darius invaded 
India, and annexed the provinces border- 
ing on the Indus. His Indian possessions 
were the most valuable of his twenty satra- 
pies* and are supposed to have included the 
Punjab, but there is no testimony to this be- 
yond the authority of Herodotus, (Lib iii, 
.100) and the doubtful voyage of Scylax 
down the In dus. The nations subject to 
him are engraved on the inscription at 
Naksh-I-Rustum. Bunsen gives the follow- 
ing dates of the reigns of the kings Darius : 

Darius son of Hystaspes, B. C. 521 to 486. 

Darius Nothus B. C. 423 to 405. 

Darius iii surnamed Codomannus B. 0. 
335 to 332 Hist , of Punjab Vol t p. 45. See 
. India, Susa, Zoroaster. 

DARJILING, in L. 27° 3'. 0 ; N. and L. 
88° 15'3 E. in Sikkim, is a large station 
and sanitarium. The top of the observa* 


DARJILING. 

tory hill is 7, 168 feet above tho sea. 
This hill Darjiliug-ridge, however, varies 
iu height from 6,500 to 7,500 feet above 
the level of the sea ; 8,000 feet being 
the elevation at which the mean tem- 
perature most nearly coincides with that 
of London, viz., 50 J . To the north-west, 
towards Nopal, the suowy peaks of 
Kubra and Junnoo (respectively 24,005 
feet and 25,312 feet) rise over the shoulder 
of fiingalelah ; whilst eastward the snowy 
mountains appear to form an unbroken range, 
trending north-east to the great mass of 
Donkia (23,176 feet) and thence south-east 
by the fingered peaks of T unkola and the 
silver cone of Ohola, (17,320 feet) gradually 
sinking into the Bhotan mountains at Gip- 
moochi (14,509 feet.)— Darjeling has amixed 
population of the fcSikim, NepaulandDharma 
Bhoteah also Lepcha and Pahari. Dr. A. 
Campbell tells us of the enormous in- 
crease of population that had taken place 
under British rule, from a few scattered 
tribes in 1853 to upwards of 60,000 at 
tho present timo. Brahmins and Rajpoots, 
few in number, with a sanskritic tongue, 
and an Indo-European physiognomy, aro 
confined to Nepal, Tho Rhu, MAjar and 
Goorvong, a mixture of hiudoos and Mon- 
golians, with features of a type belong- 
ing to the latter, comparatively free 
from caste -prejudices and speaking the Par- 
butta dialect. They are short and squat ■ 
highlanders, and make good soldiers. The 
Bhootcali Lepcha, and Moormi are Buddhists, 
and speak the Thibetan language. They are 
strong and active and incline strongly to the 
Mongolian race. Tho Limboo, Sunwar and 
Chepang possess a small Mongolian type, 
strongest in the Limboo, and their language 
is referable to eithor tho Thibetan or Indian 
standard. The Mechi, Dhimal and Gharow 
are lowland tribes with a Mongolian phy- 
siognomy, but are neither hindoos, buddhists 
nor mahomedans. The Tharvo and Dhunwar 
are buddhists or mahomedans with fair and 
barely Mongolian features. The Bahir, 
Kebant, Amatti, Maralia, Dhanook and Dom 
aro not Mongolian, but a dark race speak 1 
ing Hindee or Bengalee. The Koch or Raj - 
bungsi are a race of dark hindoos in- 
habiting the Terai of Nepal and Sikhim, 
but who have spread into British terri- 
tory. Darjeling is the dampest of all the 
Himalayan regions. In the plains below, 
the usual features of a tropical vegetation 
are observed, especially in the Terai or bands 
of jungle which skirt the base of the moun- 
tains, where however plantB from the high 
land begin to appear. About 2,000 feet of 
elevation forests of gigan|p trees of Magnolia, 
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cedrela, subtropical oaks, mingled with 
Acanthacero,Melastomacea3, &c., occur. Here. 
Dr. Hooker says, “the gullies are choked 
with vegetation, and bridged by fallen trees, 
whose trunks are richly clothed with 
Dondrobium Pierardi, and other epiphytical 
orchids, with pendulous Lycopodia, and 
many ferns, Iloya, Scitamincso, and similar 
types of the hottest and dampest climates,” 
Convolvuli and Vixi are very common, and 
those rope-like plants, which form a remark- 
able feature in the forests of the Indies, are 
here observed in great abundance, throwing 
their cable-like stems from branch to branch ; 
they belong chiefly to the genera Bauhinia 
and Robinia, among the Leguminosio. The 
diversity of this aspect of the Flora is in- 
creased by scandent trumpet flowered Big- 
noniacie, and slender Araliaceee (Ivies) and 
Dioscorcm nearly allied to the Smilacenaccm, 
Peppers, wild plantains and many species 
of bamboo are common, the latter a useful 
article to tho ingenious Lepolia, There are 
climbing palms of the genera calamus and 
plectocomia, along with tho Phoenix acaulis. 
The other palms of the Sikkim mountains 
are Walliohia oblongifolia, Arena gracilis, 
Caryota urens, and Licuala peltata. Here 
too grows the tree fern, Alsophiia gigantea, 
extending from 2,000 to in some cases 0,500 
feet of elevation on tho mountains near 
Darjeeling, and probably indicating here, 
as its congener in the Andes does, the upper 
limits to which the cultivation of Cinchona 
might be caried with success. To these may 
be added the Cinchona gratissima and C. 
Pinceana of Wallich, now made by some 
botanists a separate genus, under the name 
of Lucuala, true natives of these mountains, 
whose forests are enlivened by the gorgeous 
colors of their flowers. Above Darjeeling, 
oaks and chesnuts occur abundantly, with 
rhododendrons, and the English yew ; pines 
however, from the humidity of the atmos- 
phere, are rare on the outer range. English 
fruits, grains and potatoes are cultivated near 
Daijeeling ; and, in the valleys below, many 
varieties of rice, with Indian corn. The 
geological structure of tho mountains of 
Sikkim is very uniform, the rocks being 
principally varieties of micaceous shale and 
gneiss. The soil is generally formed by the 
disintegration of these rocks, and is covered 
in some places with vegetable mould.— Indi. 
Anna. Modi. Sctence f page 264. Hooker , Him. 
Journ. Dr. Thomson in Eth. Soc. Journ. 

DARKHASTAN Pkrs. to request : hence 
Darkhast Hind. Pans, a request, a petition. 

DARL. Hind ordarli, Hind. This name is 
given on the Sutlej and Beas, to the Cedrela 
toona, var. sorrata, also ealled hill toon. 
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DARUKA. 

DARMA a race occupying the Darmapass, 
leading into Gurhwal. They are said to bo 
the dcscendents of a body of Mongols, whom 
Timur left behind him in Kamaon. They 
practise divination, taking their omens from 
the warm liver of tho sacrificed sheep. 
They eat the yak and the cow. They 
inter their dead for a time and then, in the 
month Kirtib, they exhume and burn them. 
Cunningham's Ladak. Latham's Ethnology . 

(3118) DARNING (rafugari) is a branch 
of the sewing art which, though in Europe 
applied to the most homely purposes, re- 
quires the greatest skill in tho East, where 
a defect in a costly shawl is to be made good, 
or a coarse thread is to be picked out of a 
piece of a muslin into, which it has been 
accidentally introduced. So skilful are some 
of the rafugar , that they can extract a thread 
twenty yards long from a piece of the finest 
muslin, and replace it with one of the finest 
quality. They are principally employed in 
repairing tho muslins and calicoes that are 
injured during bleaching, in removing knots 
and joining broken threads ; also in forming 
the gold and silver headings on cloths.” — 
Taylor. Royle Arts <t'C. of India, page 505, 

DAROGHAH Hind, a superintendent, 

DAROO. Hind. The general term for 
ardent spirits and equivalent to the 
Araq of the Arab and Persian. Daroo 
distilled from tho Mawa flower is produc- 
ed in great quantities in all the jungles 
of the upper Godavery. But the distillation 
is carried on, from rice and various other 
substances, and from sugar. 

DAROO R a fortress in Nagpore surren- 
dered 4th February 1851. 

DARRAIl Arab. Pers. Hind, a valley. 

DARSANA, a school of philosophy 
amongst the hindus, Of their schools of 
ancient philosophy, the hiudoos have clas- 
sified six, — including amongst them the Mim- 
ansa of Jaimini which is little more than a 
Vedical essay. See Veda. 

DARSHISHAN. Arab. Kiliurum Bark. 

DARSINI. Arab. Cinnamon. 

DARU. Guz. Hind. Ardent Spirits. 
Gunp’owder. See Daroo, 

DARUDI, from Darud, Pjers, Benediction : 
one who repoats benedictions at a tomb or 
public building. 

DARUKA, in bindu mythology, a fomalo 
Asura, who according to Colonel Vans Ken- 
nedy, was tho leader of a host of Amazonian 
Asura, with whom tho gods were afraid to 
engage in battle, from an apprehension of 
incurring the sin of feminicicle. They in 
consequence applied to Siva, on whose soli- 
citation Parvati produced from herself the 
form of Kali, having in her hands a trident 
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and a skull. On, beholding her, the affright- 
ed gods ran away: Kali alone attacked 
Daruka and her hosts, and destroyed them. 
— Cole. Myth. Hind , p 378. 

DAR-UL-K.ARAR, a rhythmical addition 
to Candahar, The words mean the abode 
of quiet or City of stability. Throughout 
tho east, mahomedans often employ this 
kind of alliteration. To Choki, a chair, they 
will add Choki-oki. To Bachah a child, 
is added Bach-kach. To Hyderabad, Farkli- 
oondah baniad. « 

DAR-UL-KARAR or city of permanence 
is allegorically applied to the future world, as 
opposed to this, the Dunya-i-fani, the tran- 
sitory world. 

DARUN. Bengl Hind. Punica grana. 
turn. — Linn. 

DARUN-AJ-AKARBI. Doronicum scor- 
poides a kind of fern, the root and 
leaves of which come to Ajmeer from 
Arabia vii Bombay : considered as a tonic : 

. four to six massa aio a dose : one tola costs 
two rupees. — Gen. Med . Top. p. 133, 

DARVESH, from Dar a door and Vihfan 
to beg, is the porsiau term synonimous with 
the Arabic and Indian Fakir, a mahomedan 
religious mondicant. Originally there were 
12 orders, viz. 


Bafai Maulavi Jalwati 

Sadi Kadiri Khalvvati 

Sahravardi Nakshbandi Bedawi 

Shibaoi Vaisi Dassuki 


There have been many branches and at 
present, there are said to be 60 orders. 
Jalal-ud-Din, Rumi, the author of the Mas- 
navi-i-sharif, founded the Mawlavi order. 
In European Turkey, the Darvesh have 
formed somewhat prominent communities, 
and about sixty different orders each named 
after its founder are supposed to exist 
there. The Batashi, of Constantinople, are 
said to be quite atheistic, not attached 
to the principles of the Koran, nor firm 
believers in mahomed as a prophet. They 
are generally of the sect of Ali, therefore 
Buff, or mahomedan spiritualists. The 
Bafai darvesh, so common in Turkey, in- 
flict on themselves great self-torture. Some of 
the wandering Indian fakirs travel so far 
west, as Hungary, to visit the shrine of a 
santon, Gul-baba, and travel into Tenasse- 
rim and fiurmah. One whom we recently 
met near Hingolee, in the Dekhan, was a 
native of the Punjab, but had been to Cey- 
lon, Mergui, Tavoy, Rangoon and Moulmein. 

DARWAZ, a chieftaincy in the valley of 
the Oxus, the chief claims a* Greoian des- 
cent, like the mir of Badakshan, and the 
chiefs of Chitral, Gfilgit, Iekardo and others. 
SerKabul, Kush. 
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DARWAZAH, Hind. Pers. a door, the 
gate of a town or fortress. All great maho- 
medan cities name their gate-ways, generally, 
as leading to other cities, such as Meccah-dar- 
wazah, Dihli-darwaza. 

DARWA ZAH-I-IRAK, the western gate- 
way of the town of Herat. The suburbs 
extend a great distance beyond that. 

DARWAZYE, one of the Hazara states, 
the chief of which is of the Tournoulee. 

DARYA Hind. Pers. the sea, Darya-i- 
Kulzum, tho Caspian sea. 

DARYA KA SHEKHRA. Duk. Whiting 
Fish. 

DARYAI-I-NAREL Hind. Lodoicea Sey- 
chellarum. 

DASA Hind. Sanbc; a slave, usually 
written by the British, Dass, or Doss, is a 
common termination to hindu names of men, 
especially among the Bania tribe, Narayan 
Doss, Bbagavau Dasa, Krishen Doss, for 
instance, signify tho slave of Narayan, Bha- 
gavan, or Crishna ; similarly bo Abid Uilah, 
tho slave of God, among the mahomedans. 
Ramdasis, in like manner, the slave of 
Rama. Dewa Dasa are hindu temple 
women, common women. There are vast 
numbers and varieties of slaves in British 
India, and in Eastern, and Southern Asia. 
The illegitimate sons of the Rana of 
Me war are called das, literally 4 slave* they 
have no rank, though they are liberally pro- 
vided for. Bussee signifies acquired slavery 
in contradistinction to 44 gola a hereditary 
slave’*. The gola can only marry a golee \ 
the lowest Rajpoot would refuse his daugh- 
ter to a son of the Rana of this kind. The 
Bussee can redeem his liberty : the gola has 
no wish to do so, because he could not im- 
prove his condition nor overcome his natural 
defects. To the bussee nothing dishonour- 
able attaclios : the class retain their employ- 
ments and caste, and are confined to no occu- 
pation, but it must be exercised with the 
chiefs sanction. Individuals reclaimed from 
captivity, have in gratitude given up their 
liberty : communities, when this or greater 
evils threatened, have done the same for 
protection of their lives, religion, and honour. 
Instances exist of the population of 
towns boing in this situation. The greater 
part of the inhabitants of the estate of 
Bijolli are the bussee of its chief, who is 
of the Pramara tribe : they are his subjects. 
The only badge denoting the bussee 
is a small tuft of hair of the crown of the 
head. The term interpreted has nothing 
harsh in it, meaning 4 occupant, dwel- 
ler, or settler. 1 The numerous towns in 
India called Bussee have this origin. Famine 
in the regions of Rajasthan is the great cause 
24 * 
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of losi of lifierty : thousands were sold in one D ASHBI of Punjab, Ficus glotaeriita, 
great famine The predatory system of the Roxb,, Wiltde. < 

Pindari and mountain tribes aided to keep it DASHT-I-BE-DAULAT is an elevated 
up. The mahomedan slave girl is called valley or plain, situated tothe N. E. of Moos- 
Bandi, Londi, but when associating with their tung, at the head of the Bolan pfiss. lift 
master is one of the Harm, — Tod's Rajas- diameter is from 15 to 20 miles, and of its 
than . See Ilaram 5 Hareem. boundaries some approach the Bolan pass. It 

DASAGRIVA, or the “Ten-necked” a has no towns or villages, but is occasionally 
name of Havana. See Havana. lotted with the toman ;of the Kurd tribe. 

D AS AHAB A or “ Ten Removing,” a name Some portions of it are cultivated in the 
of Ganga. See Ganga, Ganges, Dussera. spring and summer months ; but during the 
DASAHARA, or DASHARA, Sans, winter it is a bleak, howling wilderness, destir ; 
The tenth of Jcth Shukhl Paksh, which is tute of trees, or any shelter; the snow lies 
the birthday of Gunga : also described as deep on it and cold winds whistle over its 
the tenth of Asiu Shukl Paksh, Asoj or frozeu surface. It is subject to. the depredu- 
Ashwin sbud, on which, after the worship and tions of the Kaka tribe of Afghans, and cara- . 
religious ceremonies performed duriug nine vans are frequently plundered by them. In 
nights, the hindus throw the images of Devi the summer it is clothed with the fragrant' , 
into the river. On this day, Rama marched Terk plant, and its surface diversified by 
against Ravana. The day is celebrated with fields of waving grain. It has no streams, 
great pomp by the mahrattas and hindus of but one or two wells have been dug and water 
northern and western India. The festival obtained with some difficulty ; the cultivators 
occurs about the first days of October. It is are dependent on rain and heavy dews, for the 
supposed to relate to the autumnal equinox or success of their labours. See Kabul, pp. 487, , 
the breaking up of the S. W. monsoon. The 491 and 493. 

nine days preceding the Dasara are the Nao- DASHT-I-GURAN, a plain south ofChap- 
ratri, or “nine-nights” during which a brail- par, inhabited by the Sunari, a branch of 
man is engaged to read the praises of Durga, the Jehri tribe of Jhalawan. It was once 
and, on the tenth, perform the bourn or fire- occupied by the Zigger Miughal, but their 
sacrifice, iu which rice and ghee are poured increasing numbers compelled them to mi- 
into the fire. Banin women keep up a dance grate. See Kelat, p. 491. 
called Garbhn. See Dussera. DASHT-I-KAPCHAK. Kapchak is a 

DASALATIIAN, the Pali pronunciation Turkish word, and Dasht means a wide un- 
of the namo of Dasaratha, who lived about cultivated plain. Markham Embassy , p. 
the time of Agathocles in Baetrin and of XXXIV. 

Maha Sewa Suratissa in Ceylon. Sec In- DASI, Bencl Barloria cccrulea. 
scriptions. DAS-NAMAH. A hindu sect, worship- 

DASANA also Japa pushpam, Tel. pers of Siva, also called Dandi. Sankara 
Hibiscus rosa-sinensis. — L. Achayra was their founder. ^They take this ' 

DAS-ANNA, a class of the Garo tribe. name from the words “ Das” ten, and “ na- 
DASARATTIA, according to Wilson, the mah,” a class, because there were ten orders 
son of Aja and father of Rama, a distiu- amongst them. See Dandi, Hindoo, Sankara; ; 
guisliod prince of the solar dynasty. Buch- Sanyasi. 

anan supposes him to have lived in the DAS PADSHAH-KI-GRANTH. This 
fifteenth century before the Christian era. and the Adi-Granth form the religious writ- 
According to Wilson the sons of Dasaratha ings of the Sikh sect. See Sikhs, 
were Rama, Lakshmana, Bharata, and Sa- DASRAT RAMA, a name of Rama Chan- 
trughna. At the time that Sita was married dra. See Rama. 

to Rama, Urmila, the other daughter of DASRE, Tel. Cucumis utilissimus. V 

Janaka, was given to Lakshmana, and the DAS SERA, or Navaratri. Sec Dussera, 

two other brothers were married to Mandavi Hindu, Kalasa. 

and Srutakirtti, the daughters of Kusadhwaja, DASTA, Nkp. Spelter. 

the sovereign of Sankasya, or, according to DASTAH, a kalliyon, a small hand-hookah, 

the Agni Puriina, of Kasi or Benares, and from Dast, the hand. ^ ^ f 

brother of Janaka, Hindoo Theatre , Vol. I, DASTANE, DASTE, Hind. GIovcb^ . • 

p. 288-289. See Avataram, Inscriptions, p. DASTUR, a high priest of the Zorotah 

382. Polygamy. trians. 

DASARATHA KITMARA. See Inscrip- DASTUR, Pers. Hind. Custom ; hence, 
tions, pv 377. dasturi, a customary fee, perquisites paid by 

D ASA, au order of Vaishnava devotees. a dealer t<5 servants when their master makes 

DASAWM, Hind. Barley. purchases. ; : V ; 
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;/,;BASTUR-UL.AMAL, a revenue work 
^prepared in the time of Akbar. — JVils. 

.V'. DASYA, a name mentioned in the Sanscrit 
Writings to indicate a race oi; races who, along 
with the M’hlecha, opposed the advancing 
Arian rabe. It is probable that they were 
the prior occupants of the new countries, and 
■1 were all reduced to subjection or slavery, the 
word being either from Des a country or 
from “ Dasa” a slave. The Aitareya Brah- 

* mana says most of the Dasya, are sprung 

* from Visvamitra, and Sanscrit writers applied 
the term Dasya to all the aborigines from the 
Naga of North Eastern Bengal, throughout 
all India, to the indigenous castes of Ceylon, 
to wit, &6 Koii-Sarpn, Serpent Kol or snake 
races. — fV, W. Hunter . See India ; M’lilcclia. 

DASYAULUS, Thwaites. Several species 
of this genus of trees occur in Ceylon, all 
middle-sized trees, viz., D. fulvus, at Ilewessee 
in the Pasdoon Corle : D. microphyllus, in the 
south, but rare : D. moonii, at Caltura near 
Ratnapoora : and D. neriifolia, “ Gang mee,” 
; Singh., common on the banks of rivers and 
streams in the warmer parts of the island. 
The last is the Bassia neriifolia of Moon’s 
Cat. — Thwaites . 

DASYLOMA BENGALENSE and I), 
glaucum, DC. plants of Bengal. 

DASYLOPUS, a genus of birds of the 
Phoenicophaiuae, 4 gen. I sub-gen. 19 sp., viz., 
1 Dasylophus superciliosus, Cnv. 3 Pliceni- 
bophaus : 5 Zand os tom us : 1 Rinortha : 4 
Taccocua : 5 Centrophus. See Birds, p. 475. 

DATA, a mode of address among fuqcers. 

‘ , DATA, Sans., a giver, from da, to give. 

DATCHANA. See Hindu. . 

^ DATE PALM, Eng. The date tree is 
met with in almost every part of the South 
of Asia : in the peninsula of India, it shoots up 
in ^very dip of ground, and it is common in 
portions of the Dacca, Mimensing and Sunder- 
bund districts. When not stunted in its 
growth by the extraction of its sap, it is a 
^very handsome tree, rising to 30 or 40 feet 
'/i£ Wight, with a dense crowu of leaves spread- 
ing in a hemispherical form on its summit. 
tE& loaves are from 10 to 15 feet long, and, 
comped bf numerous leaflets or pinules about 
18 ihohdA l6ng, the fruit is only about one- 
fourth ' the' size of the Arabian variety, no 
doubt to be attributed to the neglect of its 
Improvement. In India, it is used solely for 

/palm juice extracted from it. The pro- 
tapping and extracting the juice goes 
bi nil the year round, but in Bengal it is con- 
tinuous from the 1st November to the loth of 
Jj^ruwy. Some days previously, the lower 
j jlaves of the crown are stripped off all round, 
I i$$t[ a few extra leaves from the side of the 
intended to be tapped. On the part thus 


denuded, & triangular incision is made with a 
knife, about an inch deep, so as to penetrate 
through the cortex and divide the sap vessels, 
one point of the triangle downwards, into 
which is inserted a piece of grooved bamboo, 
in order to direct the sap iuto an earthen pot 
suspended underneath it by a striug. The 
pots are suspended in the evening, and, when 
sugar has to be made, are removed very early 
the following morning, ere the sun has 
sufficient heat to warm the juice, which would 
cause it immediately to ferment, and destroy 
its quality of crystallizing into sugar. The 
cutting beiug made in the afternoon, in Bengal 
next morning the pot is fouud to contain, from 
a full-grown tree, 10 seers of juice, the second 
morning 4 seers, and the third morning 2 
seers of juice ; the quantity exuding after- 
wards is so small that no pot is suspended for 
the next four days. The boiling apparatus 
consists of a hole of about 3 feet in diameter, 
sunk about 2 feet in the ground, over which 
are supported by mud arches four thin earthen 
pans of a semi-globular shape, and four inches 
in diameter; the hole itself is the furnace, 
and has two apertures on opposite sides for 
feeding in the fuel and for the escape of the 
smoke. The fire is lit so soon as the juice is 
collected and poured into the four pans, which 
are kept constantly supplied with fresh juice 
as the water evaporates, until the whole 
produce of the morning is boiled down to the 
required density. As the contents of each 
pan become sufficiently boiled, they are* 
ladled out into other earthen pots or jars, 
of various sizes, from 5 to 20 seers of con- 
tents, according to the local custom, and in 
these the boiled extract cools, crystallizes 
into a hard compound of granulated sugar 
and molasses, and is brought, to market for 
sale as goor. By subsequent processes the 
goor is deprived more or less of its molasses 
and impurities. A Persian poem celebrates 
the date palm and its 360 uses. A recent 
writer has supposed the date to he the conical 
figure, on the top of the thyrsus of Bacchus. 
This fruit, according to Pliny, was consecrated 
to the worship of almost every heathen divi- 
nity, and the date palm is the sculptural emblem 
of all that is dignified, beautiful and good, and 
entered largely into the ornamentation of 
temples. See Dates : Phoenix. 

DATE-PLUM of China. Diospyros kaka. 
DATES. 

Dattea, Fa. Khurma, Guz., Hind., 

Datteln, Ger. Malay, Pees. 

Dateri, It. Khajur, Hind., Pkrs. 

, Datiles, 8p. 

The best dates are the fruit of the Phoenix 
dactylifera, dried in the sun. They have a 
shrivelled appearance, and a pleasant sub- 
acid taste. They are brought to Bombay 
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from t lie Arabian Gulf. The districts of 
Multan, Dera Ghazi-Khan aud Muzaffargarli, 
produce dates in large quantities from the P. 
sylvestris, but of an inferior kind to those of 
Arabia : they are, however, preserved, either 
by being dried or else by being boiled in oil aud 
water, and then dried : when about to ripen, a 
piece of matting is put over the cluster to 
prevent the ravages of birds, &c. A gum is 
obtained from the P. sylvestris palm-tree, 
called “huckmchil.” The date trees on the 
coast of Oman form a continuous grove to 
Khorfakan, a distance of one hundred and 
fifty miles, aud the Arabs have a saying that 
a traveller may proceed the whole distance 
without ever losing their shade. Dates form 
the principal export from Oman, large quan- 
tities being taken to India, where a con- 
siderable share is consumed in making arrack. 
The middle classes of the mahomcdau and 
hindu population are very partial to them. 
The best are brought from Basrah and Bah- 
rein, those from Oman being classed next 
in excellence. There are several methods of 
preserving them ; some are simply dried and 
then strung on lines : others, which is the 
usual plan, are packed in baskets. Notwith- 
standing their great number, every tree lias 
its separate owner, and disputes between the 
relations of those who die intestate, are, 
in consequence, very frequent. — IVellsted's 
Travels ., Vol. p. 1 88. Fraser's Journey, 

p. 7 4. Burton's pilgrimage to Mecca , Vol III., 
'/>. 405. Powell's Hand-book o f the Punjab. 

DA-TIIA-LWON, Burm. Moringa ptery- 
gosperma. 

DA TILES, Sr. Dates. 

DATIRA, Mahr. Ficus t’sicla, Roxb. 

DATISCA CANNABINA, 

Ik’l-bir, Hind. 

Grows in Cashmere, Kauawur, Nepal and 
the Himalaya : its bark and the woody por- 
tions of the root are much esteemed in the 
Punjab, for dyeiug silk of a yellow colour. 
The bark also contains a bitter principle, 
like quassia. Root exported to Amritsir as 
a dye stuff. — Drs. J. L. Stewart , M. D. 
Cleghorn, Punjab Report, Kullu and Kan- 
gra, p. 80. Cal. Cat . Ex . 1 862. See Dyes. 

DATOKE — ? Grislea tomeutosa. 

DATOO, a petty chief in Sumatra. 

DATTA, Tam. Dungaree. 

DATTA JAYANTI, a hindu festival held 
in honour of a deity named Datta. 

DATTELN, Gkr. Datteri, It. Duties, 
Fa. Dates. 

DATTUR, Hind. Datura stramonium. 

DATUS, Malay. A governor under a 
sultan. 

DATUNl. The root of ttyo Croton lig- 
lium, -brought to Aj mere from Delhi and 


Pali : it is a very powerful purge, much used 
in prescriptions : one seer costs four rupees. 
— -Gen. Med, Top,, p % 133. 

DATURA, a genus of plants common in 
India, both wild and cultivated, the colours 
of the flowers are white, yellow, purple and 
blue. Wight figures D. fastuosa, D, metel 
and D. stramonium. 

DATURA ALBA, Rumpk. 

1). metel, Roxb., Rheede, 

Jouz-mazil, Arab. ‘ Dafctur, Panjab. 

Dhatura, Bung., Eng. Tattur ,, 

Pa-daing-phoo, Bukm. Velle umafce, Tam.' 

Sada Dhatura, IIind. Dutturam ummetta, Tel. 

Humafca,Humatu,MALEAL. Telia umati, 

D. alba (sada dhatura) and D. fastuosa 
(kala datura) similarly to P. stramonium,' are 
used to stupify a person where robbery is 
intended. Bishop Heber thus notices this 
plant in his “ Walk in Bengal,” 

“ While to the cooler air confest 
The broad datura bares her breast 
Of fiagraut scout and virgin white, 

A pearl around the locks of night.” ^ 

DATURA FASTUOSA, Mill , Rox. 

Datura metel, W. 

•Jouz-mazil. Arab. Kotikubung, Malay. 

Pad-daing-phu, Burm. Kachu-bong, ,, 

Kala dhatura, Bkng. Nella umata, M A LEAL. 

Purple thorn apple. Eng. Umana nella umata, „ 

Metlicl seed. „ Gaoz-giah, Pers. 

Downy thorn apple, „ Anhenta, Singh. 

Lai dhatura, Hind. Kavu uraate, Tam. 

Kala ,, Nalla mr.metta, Tel. 

Dhatura, Kalu uttana, „ 

Krishna dhatura, 

This is very common over both of the 
peninsulas of India. The seeds are given 
with sweetmeats to stupify, and the effects 
have been known to continue for two days, 
and still recovery take place ; cold affusion 
and strong stimulant emetics constitute the 
most effectual treatment. The vision often 
continues obscured long after the general 
recovery takes place. Thisf state is best 
remedied by blisters to the temples or nape of 
the neck, and by cold affusion. If given 
while the stomach is empty a much smaller 
dose may induce all the preceding symptoms 
and prove fatal. This is well known to the 
I ndian poisoners, who suit the time of admi- 
nistration according to the purpose they mean 
to serve. Both the single and double-flowered 
varieties of this species may be often seen 
near Burman houses, and children not knowing 
its poisonous character, sometimes eat .the 
fruit, with very serious effects. Its large 
tulip-shaped white flower is sacred to Maha- 
deva.— 01 Shaughnessy, Qen . Med, Top. , p. 
133. Cat. Exh. 1862. Mason. 

DATYA, in hindu mythology, brahmins 
who were slain by the gods. Brahminicjde, is 
the siu of killing a brahmin. The Datya, ac- 
cording to the higdu mythology, were brah- 
mins, and were slain by the gods : but were 
resuscitated by Sukra, their guru, and attack- 
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DAUF^AT. DAWAj-ATSHAK. 

ed tlic gods in S verge, from which the gods split. The leaves are used as a dye .— Captain 
fled in various disguises ; India as a peacock, Dance . 

Yamuna aa a crow, Kuvera a lizard, Agni a DAURIAN, a Tungus race dwelling on 
pigeon, Nairat a parrot, Yaruna a partridge, the Upper Amur, all well made, especially the 
Vayuadove, &c. Indra thus lost his heaven: women. The secretaries of the mandarins 
< but he afterwards slew Vitra, thodatya, and who are sent to this part, are privileged by 
committed the crime of brahminicide, for a letter from the khan to select any women 
which he had again to leave heaven and do or young girls whom they may fancy, when- 
penance. This myth seems to be an account ever love prompts them. Mr. Ravenstein says 
of one of the ancient wars between the Arian that lie frequently was present when the best- 
brahmins and a race with whom they came in looking were taken Away in a cart. Some men 
contact, or a relation of the suppression of tho whose wives had been selected in this manner 
vedic naturalism. — Cole, Myth. Hind., p. 376. consider it a special favor to have such 
. DAUBENTONIA PUNICE A, flowering fine gentlemen as brothers-in-law. Others, 
plants brought from South America, grow though discontented are compelled to conceal 

their chagrin for fear of punishment and 
disgrace. — Ravenstein V Russians , p. 365. 

DAUSS, in lat. 25° 9 ' N., long. 53° V E., 
one and a half miio long, is a bare volcanic 
island on the N. side of the Persian Gulf.— ~ 
llorsburyk. 

DAVAIIDARUM, Erythroxylon asreola- 
tum. Sethia lndica. 

DAVA-DATSI, Tel. Vitis vinifera. 
DAUGHTER, from duhitri, Sans., milking. DAVALLIA, an elegant fern, very plen-* 

DAUD-KHANI, IIind. A white wheat, tiful in the neighbourhood of Maulmain, 
DAULAj Hind. White sugar-cane, the best characterised by the fructifications being in 
kind. roundish separate spots near the margin. — 

DAULATABAD. Sec Dowlatabad. Mason. 

DAULI : at l)auli, in Cuttack, are two DAVANAMU, Tel., also Nnga-davaua 
separate local edicts, the remaining edicts Artemisia vulgaris — L. R., iii, p. 420. 
corresponding with those at Girnar in Guja- DAVARADANGI C1 IETTU,Tel. Acacia 
rat. They arc in the old Lat character, in gpeeiosa. 

old Pali, of the third or fourth century before DAVAUAJPUTNAM, a table-land bound- 
Christ, probably b. c. 306 ? Devanampiya, ing the Neilgherries to the north. See Ko- 
tho young prince of Ougein is named “the rambar. 

beloved of the gods the king is probably the DAVERSOLABETTA, a Peak, in L. 1 1° 
father of Asoka, who was regent at Ougein. 27' N., L. 76° 43' E. in the Neilgherries, two 
Both edicts appoint two tupha, or colleges miles north of Ootakamund is 8,380 ft. above 
for meditation and the propitiation of heaven, the sea. 

The question of atheism in ancient buddhism DAVETTE, Sindh. Camilla zcylanica, 
is set at rest by these edicts, which repeatedly Wight's lit. 

speak of this world and the world hereafter ; DAVID ELLI AS. See Ivarimd. 

and the people are expressly commanded to DAVID, king of the Jews, n. c. 1028, 

propitiate heaven, and to “ confess and believe reigned 41 years. — Bunsen . 
in God, who is the worthy object of obedience,” DA VI E, Major, commandant at Kandy of 

or more literally, Him, Tho Eternal, ye shall the British forces that were destroyed on 24th, 
propitiate by prayer. — Vol. iv, p. 442. 25th and 26th June 1803, he was taken 

DAUNDANrl-FEL, Pers. Ivory of cle- prisoner and kept a prisoner till his death iu 
pliant teeth: properly, Dandan, Pers., a tooth. 1810. 

DAUNICHA. See Dhunchi. DAVOLIA, IIind. Eragrostis cynosu- 

DAUNKISTSJ JL.— Cajaputi. roides. 

DAUNLACCA, Malay. Lawsonia alba, DAVOU, Sans. Wood or Timber. 
Lawsonia inermiB,~*Ifenna. , DA WA, Ar., Hind,, Pees. A claim. La* 

DAUPfllNE DU GANGE, Cuv. Plata- dawa, no demands. Madda’a, a claimant. Mad- 
nista gangetica. See Mammalia. da-alei, a defendant. 

, DAUP*YAN, a Tavoy wood, used for DAWA, Pees., IIind. Medicine properly 
binlding.t—C^^ Frith, dowa. 

DAUP-YAT. In Amherst, a timber em- DAWADAR, Duk. Erythroxylon sercola- 
ployed for rafters ; it is a beautiful yellowish- turn. 

^hito compact wood, but has a tendency to DAWA-I-ATSHAK, Hind. Gentian root. 
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well in a sandy loam. 

DAUCUS CAROTA, Linn. 
Utaflin^jeir, Aa. 

Jazar-ul-bostaui, „ 

Gajur, Duk. 

Carrot, Em. 

Jaar, Egypt. 

Staphuljpos, Gk. 

Gajra,Cajur,Jugur, IIind. 

Zirduk, Pebs. 


Mor-muj, Panjabi. 
Bal „ „ 

Kach ,, ,, 

Oanjara, Sans. 
Grinjuna, „ 

Gajjara kelangu, Tam. 
Carrot kelangu, „ 
Gajjara gadda, Tel. 


Cultivated all over India ; O'Sh. page 3, 



DAY. 


DAY. 

DAWA-I-MUBARAK, Hind. Cleroden- 
dron siphonanthus. 

DAWA-I-PECHISH, Hind. Ophelia cle- 
gans. 

DAWALKAEANDA, Sing?. Cassia bark. 
Cinnamon. 

DAWANIYA, Singh'. Grewia tiliafoliai 

Vahl. 

DAWANUM, Tel. Southern wood. 

DAWAR, known in old times as the 
u Bilad-ud-dawar,” and by the modern in- 
habitants as Zamin-i-dawav. A large province, 
contiguous to Rukhkhaj, Bust and Ghor, and 
the opening of the latter to Sijistan. Elphin- 
stone says on the right hank of the river 
Helmand lies the rich country of Zamindawar, 
which has the Parapomisan mountains on the 
north, and some hills connected with that range 
are found within its limits. This fine country 
extends for forty or fifty miles to the west of 
the Helmand. — Elphinstone's Cabul , 4 to., p. 
122. Ueinaud , Mem. sur l f Itt.de , , p. 173. 

DAWARICA. See Dwarka ; Kattyawar. 

DAWATA GAIIA, Singh. Carallia lu- 
cida, Roxb. 

DAWI, Hind. Grislea tomentosa. 

DAW-NEE, Burm. Eriolwna, Species. 

DAWODI1AR. — See Porcupine. 

DAWOL KURG3NDA, Singh. Cassia 
cinnamomuin. 

DA WIJDZYE, a tribe of A fghans. 

DAWU-G AS, Singh., Conocarpus latifolia, 
Roxb. 

DAWUL-KURUNDU, Singh., Litsrea 
zcylauica ? Necs ? 

DAWURA, Mahr. Conocarpus latifolia. — 
Roxb. 

DAWUT, invitation ; also Exorcism, prac- 
tised by mahomedans in India to command the 
presence of genii and demons, — for the protec- 
tion from evil, casting out of devils, to create 
enmities, friendships or love between people, 
to destroy or injure enemies, detect crimes. 
These’ are effected by philters, pulcetahs or 
lamp-charms, smoke-charms, amulets. — Herkl. 

DAY, Mr., a servant of the English East 
India Company, who founded Madras in 
1639. 

DAY, Dr. Francis, a Madras medical 
officer, who wrote on the Fishes of India. In 
1865 he published his fishes of Malabar, the 
nineteen new species described in which wero 
lodged in the British Museum. 

DAY. 

Yom, Arab. Roz, Puns. 

Divous, Can. Nal, Tam. 

Pin, Hind. Dinam, Tel. 


The names of the days of the week are 
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Athet 

Chau 

Ngankau 

Poetli 

Prahath 

Sok 

Saun 

1 
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Sun-day. 

Moon-day. 

Tuis-day. 

Wodens-day. 

Thors-day. 

Frey-day. 

Saturday, 
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1 

Surya-war 

Som, or Indu-war 
Maugal-war 

Bud-war 

Vris’hpat-war 

Sucra-war 

Sani, or Sanichra war ... 

| Hindustani. 

\ Itewar 
l Pir 

1 Mungul 
Ch&rchumba . 
Jumarat 

Joma 

Awul hofta . 

Rajpoot. 

o 

a 
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Ek-shu 

Do 

Si 

Char 

Punj 

Jooma 

Shurnbs 
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Arabic. 

imi ii 

t5 

Nayar. 

Tingal, 

Slievvay. 

Budhun. 

Vyazhun. 

Velli. 

Saul. 
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English. 

Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday . 
Thursday . 
Friday 
Saturday . 

Jewish. 

Yom rishon 
Yom sani 
Yom salisa 
Yom rabihi 
Yom umishi 
Yom sisi 

Yom sabat 
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Saxon. 

• ^ • 5? 

c3 i'cd 

gJ-SlSrS 

8 

i 

Tanen ga nway .f 
Ta nen la 

En ga 

Buddahoo 

Kyapaday 

Thoukkya 

Tsa nay 

JS 

m 

ti 

Sunday 
Monday .. 
Tuesday . . 
Wednesday .. 
Thursday . . 
Friday 
Saturday . . 
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a 
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Latin. 

Dies Solis .. 
Dies Lunse .. 
Dies Martis.. 
Dies Merourii 
Dies Jovis .. 
Dies Veneris.. 
Dies Saturn!.. 

English. 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 


From the remotest times, amongst the 
Chaldeans, Egyptians, Arabians, Hindus, 
Greeks and the nations of northern Europe, 
there has been a hebdomadary division of the 
month. In general, the days are commenced b) 
the day of the sun, followed by the moon, ant 
the five planets Mara, Mercury, Jupiter 
Venus and Saturn. 
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The following origin of the aucient natoes partly adopted their names from the more 
has been suggested in connexion with astro- civilized nations of antiquity/ The civil day 
nomical science : the planetary arrangement of of Britain now commences at 12 o’clock at 
Ptolemy was thus Saturn ; 2, Jupiter ; 3, midnight, and, lasts till the same hour of the 
Mere ; 4, the Sun ; 5, Venus ; 6, Mercury following night. The civil day is distin- 
7, the Moon ; each of these planets was guished from the astronomical day, which 
supposed to preside, successively, over each begins at noon, and is counted up to 24 hourB, 
hour of the 24 of each day, in the order terminating at the succeeding noon. This 
above given. In this way Saturn would mode of reckoning the day, is that used in 
preside over the first hour of the first day, the Nautical Almanac, and it sometimes leads 
Jupiter over the second hour, Mars over to mistakes with persons not familiar with 
the third, the Sun over the fourth, .and so this manner of computation : a little eonsi- 
on. Thus the sun presiding over the fourth, deration will obviate .the difficulty. ’ Thus 
eleventh and. eighteenth hours of the first January 10, fifteen hours, in astronomical 
day, would preside over the first hour of the time, is January 11,3 in the morning civil 
second day, and carrying on the series, the time. In France and most of the States of 
Moon would preside over the first hour of Europe, as with the British, the hours are 
the third day, Mars over the first hour of the counted up to 12, from midnight till noon, 
fourth day, Mercury over the first hour of the and from noon till miduight. In parts of' 
fifth day, Jupiter over the first hour of the Italy, and of Germany, the day is held to 
sixth day, and Venus over the first hour of commence about sunset, and the hours are 
the seventh day. Hence, the names of the counted on till the next sunset. This mode 
days yet used in the learned professions is very inconvenient to travellers, as the noon 
throughout Europe. of the “ Italian hours” at the summer solstice 

The present English names are derived is 16 o’clock, and 19 o’clock at the winter 
froin the Saxon : — Tiw, Wooden, Thor, and solstice. 

Friya, were deities of the pagan Saxons. The division of the day among mahome- 
Thor was the god of thunder, as well as the dans is chiefly subservient to the stated time 
ancient Jove, ami Friya was a goddess, the of performing their devotions, and is not 
wife of Woden. generally very accurate. They begin their 

The hindus, however, reckon by the light account at sunset, reckoning twelve hours 
and dark halves of the moon which they from thence to sunrise, whether the night be 
designate kista (or krishna) and sakla pak- long or short, from sunrise to sunset they 
sham, though they, too, have a weekly ar- also reckon twelve hours, and consequently a 
rangement. The Rajput names of the day, night hour is longer in the winter than an 
the Sooraj-war, or Adit-war, is Sunday, and hour of the day, and in summer the hours of 
the days of the week are from the other the day are longer than those of the night, 
planets, Mangala is one of the oldest names At the equinoxes alone, all the hours are of 
of the hindu Mars, Kumara, to whom the equal length, and then they coincide with 
Wodens-day of the North-men, the Mardi of those adopted by the British, French and 
the French, and the dies martis of the Ro- Germans, in commencement and duration, 
mans, are alike sacred. Mangala also means differing, of course 6 hours in enumeration, 
hrfppy, the reverse of the origin of Mongol so that six o’clock of Britain is their twelve, 
said to mean * sad.’ Vris 1 hut-pate, is he who seven is their one, &c. At other periods of 
rides on the bull ; the steed or vahan of the the year, also, their six o’clock coincides with 
Rajpoot god of war, and Sucra is a Cyclop, our twelve, but every other hour differs more 
regent of the planet Venus. or less from those of Britain. The time of 

The manner of reckoning the days by the sunrise, and, consequently, the length of the 
ancient: Jews, and which subsists amongst day, being known, the length of each hour 
that people at the present time, is, to comr will be easily found by division, and the period 
mence the day at a certain hour of the even- of any given hour determined. Thus, if the 
mg, and to finish it on the next evening at sun rise at 7 o’clock, the length of the day 
the same hour. Thus their sabbath begius will be 10 hours (of 60 minutes each) and 
on the afternoon of Friday, and is completed that of each hour 50 minutes. One o’clock, 
on the afternoon of Saturday. The Roman mahomedan reckoning, will then be at 50 
Cathplic church also commences its festivals minutes after 7, two o’clock 40 minutes after 
in the evening ; and this custom is retained 8, and three o’clock will be half-past 9, and 
in Britdh in some of the popular observances, so on of the others. When the sun rises at 
such as |ie;; eve of St. John and Christmas 5 o’clock, the first three hour’s of the dajryfijl 
.eve*. The English names of the days of the be completed, severally, at ten minutes after 
ifc derived from the Saxons, who had six, twenty minutes after seven, and haif-|kst 
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eight Ih every case six o’clock arrives 
exactly at mid-day, which* in India, is called 
“do pahar or the second watch.” Mahome- 
dans in Indio, also, reckon part of a day for 
the whole ; thus what they mean by three 
days, is the day on which an event hap- 
pens and the two following. The maho- 
medans reckon the sidereal day, in their time, 
from snnset to sunset, differing thus from the 
European civil day, miduight to midnight, or, 
solar day, midday to midday. 

Though the Gothic and Scandinavian nations 
have, in the cases of Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, given the names of 
Scandinavian deities, Tuisco, Woden, Thor, 
Friga, to four days of the week,— most of the 
northern nations have preserved the Latin 
names as in 

French — Merdi, Mercredi, Jeudi, Vendredi. 
Spanish — Martes, Miercoles, Jucnes,Yierues. 
Italian— Martedi,Mercoledi,Giovedi,Veuerdi, 
while for Saturday they have taken the Sab- 
batical word. — Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. I., pp. 
232 and 59 5. Bowring's Siam. 

DA YAK is the name given to all the wild 
tribes of Sumatra and Celebes, but is parti- 
cularly applied to those of Borneo where they 
are most numerous, some are wild savages but 
others have fixed habitations, large barrack - 
like huts, containing, many families. They 
are ignorant of any written character.' In 
their wars they clothe in prepared skins, their 
arms are the sword and spear and blowpipe. 
The Kayan Dayak are idol worshippers, keep 
their dead for some days, and inter in a coffin 
made of the hollow trunk of a tree. Sec Dyak. 

DAYALBIRD. See Robin. 

DAYAMUR, a magnificent peak in the 
Bara Lagha or Western Himalaya, visible 
from Ramnagur in the Punjab. 

DAYG, a large, or Dayg-cha, a small 
copper caldron ; from the Arabic degli and 
degh-cha. 

DAY-LILIES, the genus Ilemerocallis. 

DEAD. The remains of the several races in 
South Eastern Asia are variously disposed of. 
One of the most ancient of the races, the 
Parseeor Guebre, the followers of Zcrtusht or 
Zoroaster, expose their dead bodies on iron bars 
over a deep well enclosed in a circular tower. 
The buddhist Tibetans allow the dead to be 
dragged in an unseemly manner to a distance 
and then exposed. The dead of the buddhist 
Burmese, of rank, particularly of the religious 
phoongee, is laid in honey for a year, and then 
conveyed, seemingly with much rejoicing, to the 
burning place and burned amidst fire- works. 
The Chinese revere the dead and make pil- 
grimages to their ancestors’ graves. Their 
dead are placed in coffins made of great logs of 
wood and lodged in chambers above ground 


m tfre manner of the ancient Jews. Some of 
these log coffins are valuable, and it is usual for 
the rich Chinese to keep their coffins ready for 
their own use. The Saiva hindu, the Jangam 
or Lingadari, the pariah or' outcast races and 
the five artizan classes of India, all inter their 
dead with their faces to the north. The 
artizan dead are seated facing the north. The 
vaishnava hindu who die of ordinary diseases 
are burned on a funeral pyre, and it was 
uot unusual amongst the burning classes of the 
Rajputs and hindus of the Mahratta country 
and northern India, for their widows to place 
themselves alive alongside the bodies of their 
deceased husbands. Amongst the Balinese, 
the widow and slaves of the deceased great are 
burned aloug with the deceased. But with the 
vaishnava hindu, unmarried persons or such 
as have died of small-pox or cholera are 
burned, and their ashes thrown into water. 
The mahomedau dead are all buried, and visits 
are paid to their graves. Dr. Livingstone 
describes the practice of the Balonda of S. 
Africa to be, to abandon the spot where a 
favorite wife has died. — Livingstone Travels . 
See Burial. 

DEAD SEA, cal led now Bahr-ul-Lot, or the 
Sea of Lot, is the largest lake in Palestine, being 
40 miles long with an average breadth of 9 
miles and at places 200 fathoms deep. It occu- 
pies the valley of Siddim, in which were the 
cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admar, Zcboim 
and Zoar, which sunk by some convulsion of 
nature. The Dead Sea has been known by 
several names. It is called the Sea of 
the Plain, Deut., iii. 17 ; the Salt Sea, in 
I)euL, iii. 17 ; Josh., xv. 5 ; from the ex- 
tremely salt and bitter taste of its waters, 
which hold two lbs. of salt in a gallon, and 
the East Sea in Ezek., xlvii. 1# ; Joel, ii. 20, 
from its position with respect to the Judaean 
mountains. Josephus and the Roman writers 
call it the Lake Asphaltites, from the abund- 
ance of the bitumen found in it. The more 
familiar name, the Dead Sea, is in allusion to 
the ancient tradition, erroneously but gener- 
ally received, that no animal could exist in its 
salt and hydrosulphuric waters. It is 1,300 
feet below the general sea level, and 4,000 feet 
below Jerusalem, but the general slope of the 
intervening district is so regular that from the 
spires of the city and the Mount of Olives, 
one can look down directly upon its waters, — 
Taylor Saracen , p . 63 ; Maury's Physical 
Geography, p. 186; Robertson's Travels, 
Palestine and Syria , Vol i, pp. 61, 68. 
DEALS* 

Doeler. Dan. T&vole. It. 

Deelen. Dot. Piano. „ 

Deal boards. Eng, Tardoe. Pol. 

Sawn wood. „ Doski.' Res, 

Planches minces. Fr. Tiljor. Sw. 

Dielen. Gee 
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Thin fir planks much used in carpentry, their movements are more active ; they stamp 
formed by sawing the truuk of a fir tree longi with their feet, yell their war cry, and jump 
tudmally.—FW/foier, McCulloch. as they hurry round the musicians. The 

JDEEARA, or DEWAR A, Hind. AH u- motions of the women are not without grace; 
vial soil n or an island formed in the bed of a but, ns they wrap themselves in their coarse 
river,— Elliot. cloaks before they join in the dance, their 

DEA-PHUL, Bkng. Artocarpus lakoo- forms, which the simple Arab shirt so jvell 
cha. — Roxb. displays, are entirely concealed. — Layard 

DEAR-KA-TEL, Hind. Cedar tree oil. Nineveh , pp. 1 19, 120. Baron de Bode V 
DEATH’S HEAD MOTH, the Acheron- Travels . 
tia satanas of Ceylon. See Acherontia. Insects. DE BODE. See Baron dc Bode. 

DEB, Ben., Urya. A cognomen appro- DEB-RAJAH, the temporal ruler of the 
priate to brahmans, as Chandradeb. Bhot, from Deo the deity. 

DEBAL, a part of Sind, famous in ancient DEBRA TABOR, a town in Amliara in 
times, but site now unknown : supposed by Abyssinia, formerly a small village. It was 
Burnes and Burton, to be the modern Tatta. afterwards a place of considerable size, and 
Tatta is still styled Debal or Dewal (temple), the residence of tho emperor Theodore/ 
by the Arabs and Persians. Mr. Elphin- DEBUL. See Dabul. Debal. 
stone and M. Reinaud point to Karachi, and DEBURAH, Hrb. In the Scriptures, are 
Dr. Burnes and Mr. Crow indicate a site several Hebrew words which in the English 
between Karachi and Tatta. Mr. Thomas version have been translated, fly, viz., Oreb, 
gives Karachi as the ancient Debal. The Zebub, Deburrah,Tsira, Sarabim,Bak,Cinnim. 
temple was probably on the promontory now The Orov or Orob, Ileb., a swarm or assem- 
occupied by Fort Manora, and was occupied biage, is translated in Ps. cv. 31, swarms of 
by a pirate tribe called Tangatnuva. — Elliot’s flies, but Exod. viii. 31, also Ps. lxxviii. 45, 
Hist, of India . is supposed to allude to the musquito. The 

DEBANSHAB, Pers. Ocymum basilicum. Hebrew Zenon, of Ece. x. 1 and Is. viii. 
DE BARROS and DE CONTO, two 18, is not known. Flies are undoubtedly very 
Portuguese writers who, in concert, gave a troublesome at some seasons in tropical Asia, 
history of the Portuguese in Asia. Jono de hut an infusion of quassia sweetened with 
Barros held at Lisbon tho office of Custodian sugar, on a plate destroys them. See Fly. 
of the records of India. lie was a con tern-* DECAISNE. Messrs. Cambessedes and 
povary of Albuquerque and died in 1570. He Decaisne, issued a volume on some of tho , 
published three decades, his fourth being plants of Jaoquemont’s voyage, 
posthumous, but in these he celebrated the DECAISNEA, a very remarkable plant, 
achievements of Albuquerque, to whom lie which Dr. Hooker saw in flower in the Lachen 
stood in the same relation as Ormc, the Eng- valley and is called “ Loodoorna” by the Bho- 
lish historian does to the English conqueror teea, and “Nomorchi” by the Lcpcha. It grew 
Clive. His companion writer was Diego de on the ridge near Tumloongand the Ryot val- 
Conto, and their book was entitled Da Aria ley at 7,000 feet ; it bears a yellow fruit like 
dos Feitos que as Portuguezes fozeram no short cucumbers, full of a soft, sweet, milky 
descubrimento e conquista das terras e mares pulp, and large black seeds ; it belongs to a 
do Orieute, Lisbon, 1778. DeBarros was born new genus, allied to Stauntonia, of which two 
in A. p.1496 and died in 1570. The first Himalayan kinds produce similar, but less 
decade of his work was published in 1552 ; agreeable edible fruits the “ Kole-pot” of the 
the second in 1853 ; tho third in 1563, and Lepcha. — Hooker Him* Jour,, Vol, ii, p. 1 98. 
the fourth after his death in 1777-8. — Terl- DeCANDOLLE, author of Prodromus 

nent, Bikmore. Systeraatis Natur. Vegetabilium. 

DEBDABEE, Beng., Hind. Guattcria DECAPODA MACROUkA, a division of 

longifolia. Mast tree. the Crustacea. See Crangonidaj, Crustacea?. 

DEB-DHANYA — Sorghum vulgare. Shrimps. 

DEBKl, tho dance of the Arabs, resem- DECASCHISTIA CROTONIFOLIA, 
bles in some respects that of the Albanians, syn. Girardinia leschenaultiana, exhibited 
and those who perforin in it are scarcely less by Mr. Jaffrey at the Madras Exhibition of 
vehement in their gestures, or less extrava- 1855, appears to yield a good fibre, 
gapt in their excitement, than those wild DECCAN, a great table land, south of the 
mountaineers. They form circle, holding one Nerbuddah river. The name is derived from 
another by the hand, and moving slowly a Sanscrit word, meaning the right hand, and, 
round at first, go through a shuffling step metaphorically, tho south, because a hinifo 
with their feet, twisting their bodies into when facing the east, has this region cm his 
various attitudes. As the music quickens right. The boundaries of the Deccan terri- 
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tory have never been fixedauthorifcatively, great volcanic outburst of green-stone rock 
but the countries in the Peninsula have been which covers all Berar from the Nerbuddah to 
distinguished by this name from the earliest Bombay and southwards through Nirmul to 
times. The term signifies the south; as Nafdroog through many thousand square miles. 
Poorub does the east, when applied to Bengal Between Naldroog and Beder and for a 
and its dependencies. But, at the present day, hundred miles to its north and south are great 
the term is generally applied to the Hyder- hills of laterite. The area covered by Deccan 
abad and Dowlatabad provinces lying between trap, in the peninsula of India cannot be 
Berar and the Kistuah, and from the Syhadri little less than 200,000 square miles. Ex- 
or western ghauts, eastwards to Telinganah. cept the hollow of the Loonar lake there 
The British in northern India, however, make is no trace of any crater in this volcanic 
the Deccan more extensive apd regard it as regiou : twenty miles to the east of Nirmul, 
including all the southern table-land, sup- and a few miles south of the mountains, 
ported as it were by a triauglo formed by hornblende slate occurs, resting on granite 
the Sautpoora or sub-Viudhya on the N., and quartz rock. The countries through 
the Syhadri or western ghauts on the west which the Gutpurba and the Malpurba run,* 
and the eastern ghauts on the E. ; the Saut- and the lower course of the Kistnah, Bheeipa 
poora range constituting the base of the and Tumhudra and all about Kalladgee, 
triangle. The length, from the Sautpoora range Kurnool aud Cuddapah are formed of strata 
to Salem, is about 700 miles ; breadth from of limestone and clay slate, the granitic 
Mahabalesh war to Sirgoojah about 700 miles, platform of the Deccan, which intervenes 
But if Choota-Nagpore be considered as part between the Kistnah and the Godavery, inter- 
of this great table-land, it may be said to sected by numerous green-stone dykes (some- 
extend nearly 250 miles farther in a north- times of green-stone porphyry), having for 
easterly direction, or about 950 miles in all. the greater part a direction from S. by E. to 
Its highest parts are those nearest the W. N. by W., and not very different from that of 
ghauts, and in the centre of Mysore. Malm- several of the ranges of basaltic mountains to 
baleshwar in L. 18° N., aud L. 73° 45 cast the north. The seaward face of the table-land 
is 4,700 ft. The source of Kistnah, 4,500 towards the W., though abrupt, is not preci- 
ft. Source of Godavery, 3,000 ft. Poona, pitous, but consists of a succession of terraces 
1.823 ft. Source of Manjcra, 3,019 ft., or steps. On the Coromandel side the slope to 
and the rivers rising in ravines between spurs the sea is gentle, exhibiting the alluvial depo- 
of the W. ghauts, wind their way through sits borne down from the higher portions of 
ffi. ghauts across the Deccan, the slope being the table-land. The inhabitants of this great 
in that direction. Plains of Nagpore, 1,000 region are nations speaking Gondi, Mahratta, 
ft, slope to S. E. drained by Wein-Guuga, Telugu and Canarese, and for 120 miles north 
which falls into the Godavery. Hyderabad, west from the town of Sadasheepet running on 
is 1,800 ft. Secunderabad, in L. 17® 26', through Beder and Daugapura these three 
N. L. 78° 33' ; E. is 1,837 ft. Beder, in L. languages join, and the villages are styled si- 
17 0 53', L. 77° 36'; E. is 2,359 ft. From bhasha-basti, three-tongue-towrts. The British 
the Wein-Gunga the surface rises towards rule over the Ceded Districts of Bellary* Cud- 
N. E., where Rypoor, 21° 12', 81° 40', is da pah, Kurnool, the southern Mahratta Coun- 
1,747 ft. Source of Mahanuddy, 2,111 ft. ; try, aud part of ancient Dowlatabad, they 
and Konkar, 20° 16’, 81° 33', 1,953 ft. have assigned to them all Berar, t and their 
Nundydroog, highest in Mysore, 4,856 ft. ; officers rule over Mysore : the Nizam holds 
slope from hence on all sides, S. to Bangalore, Hyderabad and a few small chiefs rule near 
3,000 ft. ; E. to plains of Carnatic-Chittoor, the Kistnah river. It was not till A. D. 1471, 
1,100 ft. ; N. to plains of Gooty, 1,182 ft. ; that tho mahomedaus of the Deccan extended 
and those of Bellary plains, 1,600 ft. Gooty their arms to the Northern Circars. At this 
plains 1,182 ft. ; Cuddapah town, 507 ft.; time the Oria rajah of what is now the Ganjara.. 
aud .E. part of Cuddapah district 450 ft. country, died without issue, and his adopted 
Hypogene schists, penetrated and broken up son Mungul Boy, and his cousin Humner(?) 
by prodigious out-bursts of plutonic and trap- ; became competitors for the succession. During 
peati rooks, occupy by far the greater portion | Mahmoud’s time (in 1512), the Bahminee 
of the superficies of Southern India. The ! dynasty was dismembered, and five Deccanee 
central part of the Deccan is composed of kingdoms setup. The country now known 
waving downs, which, at one time, present as “The Northern Circars,*’ fell under the 
for. miles a sheet of green harvests, but in the dominion of tho Kutub Shahee state, whose 
hot season, bear the appearance of a desert, capital was Golcondah near Hyderabad. That 
without a tree or shrub to relieve its gloomy portion south of the Godavery became tribu- 
sameness. Colonel Sykes has described the tary without difficulty. Wistna Doe or Gaji- 
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■ pirtty, a powerful prince of Orissa, who ruled occasionally from right to left to preserve their 
s'in Rajahmundry and Chicacole, withheld sub- health.— Milner's Seven Churches of Asia, 
mission, and it was not till a. d. 157J, that p . 171. Sale's Koran, p.2 19. 
his pretensions were lowered. The Northern DECKANI HEMP, Eng. Hibiscus can- 
JCirOars was occupied by the British in 1766. nabinus. See Ambon. 

- The central outburst of granitic rocks in the DECOITS are gangs associated for the 
peninsula can be traced from north of the purpose of plunder, who assemble by night, 
Godavery, in latitude 19° north, through fall on an unsuspecting village, and kill those 
‘Hyderabad, the Ceded Districts and Mysore to who offer resistance. — Elphinstone's History 
Ceylon, these rocks and the green-stone form of India, p. 377. 

the prominent parts of the Dekhan, clay, slate, DE CON TO. Diego De Conto, who died 
mica, chlorite and hornblende schists, sand- at Goa in 1616, brought down to his own 
stones and limestones with fossils of a post- time, the history of the Portuguese in India, 
oolite age being the stratified rocks. The commenced by De Barros. See De B&rros. 
greenstone is supposed by some observers to DEDES, «Jav. Civet. Musk, 
decompose into a deep black earth, light DEDHAN or Devdlmn, Beng. Andropo* 
when dry, and cracked and rent by the sun gon saccharatum. 

in the hot season, but forming a tough, deep, DEDH, a race in Cutch, who are tauners, 
tenacious soil in the rains, rendering marching and who speak a dialect of the Cutchi. The 
almost, if not wholly impracticable. It is word seems a modification of the term “ dher,” 
called “ regur” in the Dekhan, and is the See Kach. 

“ cotton soil” of Europeans, by many of whom DEEB-KANCHUM, Beng. Bauhinia 
it is regarded as indicating an unhealthy purpurea. 

locality. It is very fertile. The granite DEECH1T, Hind. A brahman tribe, also 
rocks, on the other hand, decompose into a raj put tribe in Benares, Azimghur and 
a red sandy soil, which is generally hard, Gazipur. 

and as it allows a rapid percolation of water DEED, Pers. A mahomodan sufi wor- 
and quickly dries, it is less fertile, but is ship, the viewing or beholding of the deity,' 
considered more favorable to health. It may pointed out by the moorshid or teacher, 
be doubted, however, if there be any facts DEEGA, a form of marriage amongst the 
to prove that the one soil is more favorable polyandrist Kandyans in Ceylon, in which the 
to health than the other. — Elliot , Annl. lnd . wife dwells in her husband’s house. 

Adm ., Vol. xi, p. 243. Rennell's Memoir. DEEII, Hind, of Benares, a deserted vil- 
See India, Sykes. lage 

DECIUS. Ephesus, the chief town of DEELEN, Dut. Deals. 

Ionhty in AsiaMinor, 45 miles south of Smyrna, DEEMROUT, Hind. A Pal of theMewati 
was famous for its templeof Diana and amongst race, who have twelve sections or Pal. 
the mahomedans of the east, its Btory of the DEEN, Arab., Hind., Pers., is applied by 
seven sleepers is continued, through the Koran, mahomedans to their own mahomedau reli- 
When t he emperor Decius persecuted the gion. They sometimes call it Din-i-Islam, 
Christians, seven noble youths concealed them- the Faith of Salvatiou. The arabic term 
selves in a cavern, which was then blocked mazhab relates to the sectarian part of the 
tip with stones. They immediately fell into Deen. Thus a mahomedau is of the Din-i- 
a deep slumber, which lasted for 187 years. Islam, but of the shiah or sunni mazhab. 
At last the slaves of Adolius, removed some of Deen is everywhere used as the mahomedau 
the stones for building materials, on which the war-cry, Deen l Deeu ! for the faith ! for the 
seven- sleepers were aroused, and despatched faith t The principles of the koran generally, 
Jamblichus, one of their number, to the city, but in particular the text in chapter 
to pireciire food, ou which the altered appear- which inculcates war against non-maho- 
ance of Ephesus, the age of the coin he medans, aud death in the contest as the 
presented to the baker, and his long beard surest passport to heaven, have established 
led to a discovery of the marvellous adventure, amongst mahomedans an intimate connexion 
The bishop of Ephesus, the clergy and magis- between the spiritual aspiration and political 
trates visited the eavern, and after conversing convictions. Hami-ud-Din, Defender of the 
with the somnambulists, they quietly expired. Faith. 

Jame% a Syrian bishop of the fifth century, DEENAB, a Persian coin, in Hindoostan 
devotes ^ homily to its praise ; and the seven equivalent in value to two and. a half rupees, 
sleepers found in the Roman, Abyssinian DEEP, Pers. A bear. 

Mahomed introduced DEEPDAN or DlPDAN, Hind* In St 
tale in his Koran, as the companions of the Oudh and Benares is land assigned to brahmin# 
eive, and says God caused them to turn over ou the banks * of rivers to deprecate river 
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encroachment The word is derived from 
u Deep,” Hindman island, and Dan., Hiud., a 

DEEP-DAN 1 , Hind., derived from deepa, a 
lamp, id applied to a ltiiidu ceremony obscrv 
ed for tea days after the decease of a re- 
lative. It consists in suspending from a 
pipul, or some other, tree, a lamp, for the 
purpose of lighting the departed spirit on the 
dark road to Jumpooree or Yamapuri, the 
abode of Yama. This place is declared in the 
sacred books to be the general rendezvous of 
the departed from all parts of the world from 
which they proceed in a body with a proper 
guard, composed of the servants of Yuma 
(Pluto) to Dharmapuri. — As. Res., Vol. x, 
p. 145— Elliot. 

DEKP1KA, Sans. A light. 

DEER, Eng. A general term used by the 
British in India to designate several bovine 
animals, distinguishing them as the barking- 
deer, hog-deer, rib-faccd-deer, sarabur and 
spotted deer. There are, however, frequent 
miuglings of names, as there are a variety of 
scientific and vernacular synonyms. These 
animals are all eagerly pursued as game by 
Europeans who often refer to scientific men 
for their true names. 

Giana of Tibet, Nepaul ami Saul forests, 
is the Cervus Wallichii of Cuvier. 
Barah-Sinha , or Buraiya of Bengal, Eastern 
and Northern skirts of India, is the Rucer- 
vus Duvaucelii of Cuvier. 
m Sung-?iai or Sungraee, of Munipore and Malay 
Peninsula, is the Pauolia aeuticornis and 
P. Eldii of Gray ; the Cervus or Rusa 
frontalis of McClelland, and the Cervus 
Eldii of the Cal. Jour. Nat. Hist. 

Sambur of the Mahrattas ; Sambara , Sanscrit, 
an inhabitant of the Deccan, Southern 
Mahratta country, of Sumatra, Borneo and 
Banka, is the Rusa equina, of Cuvior and 
Gray ; the Cervus equinus of Cuvier, the 
Cervus or Rusa hippelaphus of Elliot, 
Rusa etam or Rusa Kumbaug of the inhabi- 
tants of Sumatra. 

Samber of Hodgson, a dweller in the forests 
of (northern) India, is the Rusa hippela- 
phus of Cuvier and Gray, the Cervus 
hippelaphus of Gray. 

Jarai or Jerrow of the great forests of India 
and of Ceylon is the Rusa aristoteiis of 
Cuvier and Gray, the Cervus aristoteiis of 
Cuvier. 

. The Spotted, deer Chitra, Sanscrit; and Chit- 
tal, Hindi, of Continental India and Southern 
Mahratta country and of the Malayan penin- 
sula is the Axis maculata of Gray, the 
^ Cervus axis of Erxleben and Elliot. 

The Hog deer of Continental India and Assam 
which is called by the vernacular names 


“ Para,” V Khar,” “ Laghuna,” and “ Sugo- 
ria,” is the Hyelaphus porcinus of Sundeval ; 
the Cervus porcinus Zimmerm and the Axis 
(Cervus) niger, Dr. Buch. Ham. 

The Muntjak of the Sundanese, Kidang of 
the Javanese and Kijang of the Malays of 
Sumatra which is found in Banka, Borneo, 
Java and Sumatra, is the Cervulus vaginalis 
Bodd. and Gray, Cervus muntjak of 
Zimmerman. 

The Barking deer of Europeans, which is the 
Rib-faced deer of Pennant, and which dwells 
in the plains of India, is the " Baiker” or 
“ Bekra” of the Mahrattas according to 
Sykes and Elliot : the “ Ratwa” and 
“ Kaker” of the Indian Continent of 
Hodgson, Cervus muntjak of Sykes, Stylo- 
cerus Ratwa of Hodgson. 

Baddy-Field deer of Ceylon is Axis oryzns 
of Kclaart. 

DEERGA KARAVALLI, Sans. Momor- 
dica charantia. 

DEERGA YARTAKA, Sans. Brinjal. 
DEER-SKINS. See Leather. 

DEES and GOEY are rivers near Sindwah 
iu Holkar’s territory. 

DEES A, a town and military station in 
Guzerat ; about 350 feet in height above the 
sea : its rainfall is 12 and 14 inches, and the 
thermometer ranges from 50“ to 110°. It is 
surrounded by a desert of sand. 

DEEWARGIRI, Hind. Tapestry, or cloth 
for adorning a wall. 

DEEYAPARA, Singh. Wormia trique- 
tra, Rottl. 

DEG, Hind. A large copper cauldron or 
globular vessel, a cooking pot, Deg-cha, a 
small pot. 

DE GAR, Hind. Ficus oppositifolia. 
DEGCHA, Hind. A pot. a 
DEGOT : Smola : shitkaja, Bus. Tar. 

DEH, Per. A village : hence Pehgan, a 
villager, a cultivator. Dehi, pertaining to a 
village. — Wils . 

I)EHA, Sans., from dih, to collect or 
increase. 

DEHAR, a river near Tootagong in Gow- 
hatty. 

DeH AV ILLA ND. Colonel Thomas Fiott 
dellavilland, eldest son of Sir Peter deHavil- 
land of Guernsey, was bora in 1776 ; he 
received a commission as Lieutenant in the 
Madras Engineers at the age of 16 ; was 
present at the taking of Seringapatam and 
received 5,000 Rupees prize money ; was 
taken prisoner by the French at sea, but was 
soon released ; joined and remained with his 
corps till 1812 . ; then retired to Guernsey: and 
built Jerbourg barracks ; returned to Madras/ 
where he planned and constructed the Mount 
Road, built St. George’s Church now -the 
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Cathedral j also St. Andrew’s Churcli, or the | favorable of all the towns on the Indus, 
.Scotch Kirk, which was long considered the MittuncOte; via. at the confluence of the Indus, 
perfection of architecture in Madras, and of with the five rivers of the Punjab, about 
which the steeple is still the tallest piece of two miles from the Indus on an elevated spot, 
masonry and its dome the finest in Madras, but the country around is flooded by the 
When the affairs of the Military Fund were inundation, and either underwater or a marsh 
in confusion, he was called upon to set them for half the year, when it is both hot and 
right, which he did very satisfactorily. He sickly. Mittun is a small town with apopula- 
retired from India finally in 1825, and up to tion of about 4,000 souls, 
within 10 years of his death, lived a most D1IERA -ISMAEL KHAN, hasanadvan- 
acfcive and useful life in his native island, lie tageous position, and is, besides the market 
died at his seat, DeBeauvoir the Reequettes. town of the Lohance merchants. It is. a small 
By- bis first wife Martha deSaumarez, Col. place and subject to alteration from the inunda- 
deHaviliand had three sons and two daughters, tions of the river, which a few years ago swept 
His first wife’s body was the first to be interred away the entire town. It is nearer to the great 
in St. George’s Church burial ground. commercial city of Umritsur than any of the 

DEHGOPA, a corruption of Sanscrit words other places on the Indus, and lies on the road 
signifying relic-receptacle, and by some sup- between it and Cabul. This tract, however, 
posed to be the source of the word Pagoda, is not much frequented, except in the extensive 
It is also known by the Sanscrit word export of tho native fabrics of Jung and 
“chaitya.” Dehgopa is a buddhist sln ine Mcengaua, which consist of coarse white cloth, 
enclosing or protecting some sacred relic, but European goods are not in general sent by 
by some they are supposed to be shrines built this road ; for the merchant besides avoiding 
oyer the remains of persons of tho buddhist faith the desert tract between the Jelum ami 
and consecrated to their saints. — Prinsep's Indus, derives the supply of goods for Cabul 
Antiquities by Thomas, p, 154. and Toorkistan from marts below Umritsur. 

DEHI, Sing. Limes. Delira- Ismael Khan covers the road from that 

DEHKANI,Pkks. A villager or cultivator, city and must yet be considered one of the 
DEHLA, Hind. Capparis aphylla ; also most, eligible sites on the Indus. Bengal As. 
Vitis Indica. Trans., Vol. viii., p. 250. — Tapers , East 

DEHRA, Hind. A teut, and, amongst the India, Cabul and Afghanistan, pp. 103, 
Afghan, an encampment ; also a town as Delira- 1 04, 105, 

Ismael Khan, Dehra Falteh Khan. DE11AJ AT, Arabic, plural of Debra, the 

DEHBA DOON, is situated in latitude country on the right bank of the Indus, below 
30® 18' north, and in longitude 78° cast ; it is the Salt Range and to the point where that 
about 60 miles in length from east, to west ; river is joined by the waters of the Punjab, 
and 16 miles broad at its widest part. It. is It is so designated from the two principal 
bounded on the south by the Sewalik range towns, Dehra Ghazae-Khan and Dehra-Ismael 
of hills, and on the north by the Himalaya Khan. The lower part bears the local name 
proper, which are here nearly 8,000 feet above of Sind from bordering on the Indus, aud the 
the level of the feea. On the west it is open to upper that of Daman from its bordering on the 
the river Jumna, and on the east to the .Suliman mountains. The country is flat and 
Gftnges, the distance between these rivers in many places fertile, but to the westward of 
being about 60 miles. Its average height is the river there are no wells. The Derajat is 
about 2,000 feet above the level of the sea ; about two-thirds of the narrow strip of land, 
cut' off from the Doab of the Ganges and which lies between tho Indus and the Suliman 
Jumna by the Sewalik hills. It has been mountains, and extends from the hills and 
largely occupied with tea plantations, aud valleys of the Kohat district to the Sind 
many Europeans reside in the town of Dehra. frontier. A thin fringe of cultivation and 
Dehra, usbd here, seems a corruption of Darrah jungle extends along the bank of the great 
orTarrai, a valley, or amongst the Maharattas river, and terminates as you advance into the 
ft them” as Bheema them, Seena them. interior, in a flat desert country where a pre- 
; DEHRA GHAZI-KHAN. The town of carious supply of water from the hills affords 
Dehra Gh a zee-Khan on the Upper Indus is a poor cultivation in the vicinity of the thinly- 
a manufacturing place, and it leads to the com- scattered villages. Lower down, the hill 
mbrcial towns of Mooltan and Bhawulpore, streams become smaller, and the aspect of 
which adjoin it, and now furuish many articles desolation still greater, so that for miles not a 
for the Cabul market It is about equidistant human being is visible, nor can a drop of 
from Umritsur - and the opulent town of water be procured to quench the thirst pro- 
Shikarpoor in Sind. There is, near, another duced by these scorching plains, ThePathan 
position, which at first sight appears the most and Baluch tribes who inhabit the hills; have 
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the same attachments to their chiefs, internal | man they had slain in their forayf 125 Rupees 
hereditary feuds, dislike to combination and were paid, and 50 Rupees for every wounded 
predatory habits, which distinguish so many man, this being the regular price of blood in 
mountain races, but have withal a martial the hills.” A few months afterwards, they 
bearing and love of independence. The furnished a contingent to protect the frontier, 
scarcity of water limits cultivation, and their when the troops were sent to quell the 
wealth consists in their herds which find a mutiny. This Beluch tribe occupy the moun- 
s canty pasturage at the foot of the hills ; tains and the low country, and have the 
amongst the mountains occur a few fertile following sections, Seharni, Suwarni, Gula- 
patches : the country being traversed by manui, Jelalani, Chaudiah and Shahani. From 
footpaths known only to themselves, the bill the Kusranee limits the hills of the Bozdar 
tribes were accustomed to issue from it in trib6 extend along the British Frontier for 
raids on their wealthier neighbours in the about 15 or 20 miles. The range is inter- 
plains, hurrying their cattle and retreating in sected by some nine passes leading into the 
safety to their impracticable mountains. To plains, the chief which is the Sungurh Pass, 
stop this, in the beginning of 1857, after one through which there is considerable traffic 
of such inroads, the Punjab Government sent with Caudahar and the Punjab. Opposite 
an expedition to reduce the Bozdars, from these hills lies the Sungurli low-land (form- 
umongstthe troops of the Punjab Irregular ing the upper portion of the Dehra-Ghazee 
Force, and names known to fame, in the In- Khan district and cultivated by several 
<lian mutinies, Chamberlain, Coke, Nicholson, peaceful tribes) and very much at the mercy 
Hodsou, Probyn, Watson, Wild, and Green, of the Bozdar. There is only one Bozdar 
were all trained in this school of warfare, in- village in the plains, but there is much scat- 
volving severe marches, incessant fights and tered cultivation belonging to the tribe, 
exposure to all the seasons of the year. Almost the whole tribe and their chiefs live 
The hills are inhabited by predatory Patlian in the hills. They cau muster 3,000 or 4,000 
and Bclooch tribes, who cultivate little fertile fighting men, some portion of whom are 
patches, called kttchee, lying within the moun- horsemen. They were probably the most 
tains. The tribes, from north to south, of formidable robbers in this part of the fron- 
the Derajat frontier come in the following tier. Under the Sikh regime they repeatedly 
order carried fire and sword into the Dehra-Ghazee 

Khan district. The Dehra Ismail Khan district 
formed one of the governments of the Doora- 
noe rulers. When Elphinstone passed through 
the town in 1803, within a hundred yards of 
the Indus, it was enclosed by a large wood of 
date trees. It had a ruinous wall of unburn- 
ed bricks, about a mile and a half in circum- 
ference. The inhabitants were chiefly Be- 
loochee, with some Afglmnsuand Hindoos : 
but the country people were Beloche and 
Jut, resembling those on the opposite bank 
The Muhsood Wazirihave three large divi- of the Indus. The Dehra-Ismael district is 
sions, A Beluch contingent was maintained divided into two halves by a range of hills 
for the defence of the Derajat frontier and the running at nearly right angles from the Sulec- 
Beluch chiefs were held responsible for its tn an ee range to the Indus. The passage from 
passes. {Medley's year's Campaigning , pp. one part of the district to the other is through 
1 to 21.) The Bozdar arc a border tribe the Peyzoo and Mulezyo passes which in- 
wifch about 2,500 fighting men, west of the tcrsect the range. Above the passes there 
Derajat. . They dwell in the hills opposite is the valley of Bunnoo occupied by the 
Muugrota, about 50 miles north of Dehra Bunnoo Wuzeeree. The Bunnoochee them- 
Ghazi Khan, and were given to make trou- solves were a vicious race. They cultivate 
blesome inroads on the plains. After a series with some industry ; and are well affected 
of such, a force was sent against them in to the government. Below the valley, and 
March 1857 through the Malivi and Mun- immediately above the range is Murwut. The 
grota passes, and, after seeing their green Murwutee are a fine race of striking appear- 
cropa destroyed, and seeing the Oosterani, a ance, loyal to tho British, and both willing 
small but warlike tribe, join the British, one and able to check the depredations of their 
morning the Bozdar chiefs rode into the Bri- hill neighbours. In Murwut stands the fort 
tish camp afrd sued for peace. They were of Lukkce. In the hills uenr the Peyzoo pass 
received in solemn Durbar, and “ for every dwell tho Buttaneo : they were, once, a rob- 
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Khosah. 

Lugharec. 

Goorclianee. 

Muzaree. 
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ber tribe, bu|have reformed siuce annexation, to be descendants of Tajik from Balkh. They 
Their co-operation against the M uhsood Wu- are an agricultural, hardf working, poor people, 
geeree could be reckoned upon. Below these, who dwell in villages and do not migrate, 
is the Dohra-Iswiael Khan district, are two Their language is nearly pure Persian,-— Z)r. 
important families, namely, the Gundapoor of Cooke in Bombay, Medical Transaction, 

’ Kolatchee, and the chiefs of Tank. These two No. vi, New Series, 1860. 
tracts are exposed to attack from the Sheora- DEH WAR, also written Dewar or Deehwar 

nee and Wuzeeree. The revenues of Kolatchee in northern India, the village deity, the deity 
amount to between Rupees 8,000 and 1 0,000. under whose care the village is, placed — the 
Of this the Gundapoor receive 25 per cent. “ genius loci” to whom, at each harvest, a por- 
on condition of good service in defending the tion of grain is set apart. The corresponding 
tract. . The Tank chief holds a lease of the term in the North-West is Thanaputee (the 
revenues of that tract ; he makes the collec- lord of the place.) In Bundlecuud, “ Gram 
tions, which amount to Rupees 65,000 per Deota” or “ Gramma-deva.” In Saugor he 
. annum, and receives one-third for himself is styled Mi royea, from the fact of his being 
and the establishment he maintains. This the guardian of boundaries. The Deewar 
lease is conditional on good service in defence is very commonly,— and even where these 
of the fief. The chief is a Puthan of good local names prevail, styled Bhoomia from 
family* The nawab of Dehra-Ismael Khan, Bliooin, land. The occupation of the Deewar 
belongs to the princely race of Suddoozye. is very much like that of the Roman Lares 
South of Dehra-Ismael Khan lies the large Rurales 

tract of Dehra Ghazee-Khan, which extends “ qui compita servant, 

as far west as the mountains and along the “ Et vigilant nostra semper in urbe Lares.” 
Indus to Sind. Its principal chiefs have The Deh war deities have various names, such as 
usually behaved well, even at times when Kutcsuree, Burnaichu, Hunwut, Bhoom Sen, 
their brethren of the hills were in a state of Chanwur, Casheenath, Munsa Ram, Hurdour, 
hostility against British subjects. The plain Rutnoo, Huree Ram, Jharkhund Eesoor, 
tribes are the Nootkanee, Loond and Dreshuk, Kali Sen, Bisharee : oft-times they are the 
all of them well conducted ; they had a cer- spirits of good meu, of brahminB or village 
tain number of fighting men, but they were heroes, but who, when they become objects of 
victimized by such tribes as the Bozdar and worship, come to be generally considered very 
Goorchanee. The Dehra Ghazee-Khun dis- malicious devils ; and oft-times they are 
trict has the Dreshuk, and Muzaree. nothing but mere epithets of the Dii Majores. 

Adjoining the frontier of Dehra Ghazee In some places their images are of male ; iir 
Khan district are the Khutran, Kosah, Lug- others of female, figures. In many places the 
haree, Goorchan, Murree and Boogtec. villagers, for fear of misrepresenting their 

Dehra Ismael Khan district — Bunnoochee, Gramma Deota, erect a stone without form or 
Murwutee, Butanee Chiefs of Tank, Chiefs feature ; like the si Deo si Deae of the Romans, 
of Kolache, Chiefs of Dehra-Ismael Khan, which ambiguous expression was addressed 
Nootkanee, Loond. to their tutelary gods, to obviate all chance of 

Adjoining frontier of Dehra-Ismael mistake. The worship of these village gods 
Khan district are Sheoranee, Oshteranee, is fixed to no stated day. In some places, it 
Kusranee, Bozdar. occurs on the 14th of every month ; in others, 

Adjoining frontier of Kohat district. — on the full moon of Clieyt ; at others on the 
Buzotee, Sepah, Orukzye, Zymoosht Aff- full moon of Katik, and so on. Theunshapen 
ghane, Tooree* stone or log of wood is a common form of the 

Adjoining frontier of Kohat and Dehra - village deity of the peninsula, but Hanuman 
Ismael Khan districts — Wuzeeree. is a frequent form between theNcrbudda and 

The Derajat or Hist, of the Panjab , Vol. the Kistnah rivers, and to the south is the Ai, 
i, p. 24. Aitcheson's Treaties . See India, p . the Amman or Ammaor some hero. It has been 
336; ; Khy bar, pp. 512 to .518.— Papers, East supposed by Doctor Stevenson of Bombay* 
India (Cabal and Affghanistan) 1859, p. that these Deewar, or Grama Deota, are the 
22. Elphinstone’S' Kingdom of Cabul, p. remnants of the ante-brahminical. religion ; 
2$. See India, p. 336. Khyber, pp. 512, but the supposition cannot be received as cor* 
514, 518. Kelat, Tajik. root regarding the N. W. Provinces, though 

.pEljyEH SAMANI, Turk. Hedysarum it may be conceded with respect to the gods 
alhajv of the South of India that there are many 

DEBiyTAR, Pans. A villager, a farmer, circumstances of their worship which ate not 
The Tajik race on the northern borders of of hind oo origin. — Elliot, quoting Bombay 
Afghanistan are called Dehgan. ThcDehwar literary Transactions, Journal R t A. 5.* 
residing with thp Babi, at Kelat, are supposed Nos. ix and x. Buchanan's Eastern India, 
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Voi ii, pp- 138, 352, 478 ; WUson* * Hindu 
Theatre, VoL i, p. 21, and VoL ii, p. 64. 

DEIFIED WARRIORS, are largely wor- 
shipped iu the peninsula of India. Rama, 
one of these, was the leader of one invasion 
of the southern part of the peninsula of India 
and of Ceylon. Ou that occasion he advanced 
into the forests of Danda Caranya, scattering 
the prior inhabitants, as he advauced, whom 
he described as Rakshasha and demons, driv- 
ing some of them into the forests and moun- 
tain retreats, where they still reside in a 
barbarous freedom, and reducing others to 
the state of predial slavery, in which the 
Pariah, the Pallar, Cherumar and other 
humbled races are now dwelling in the plains. 
To such invasions is owing the circumstance 
that each province in India has its own pecu- 
liar helot race ; and each range of moun- 
tains and each forest tract, its own tribes 
of wild savages either wholly independent 
or partially subject to their more civilized 
neighbours in the open country. We may 
instance the Pahari of the Rajmahal hills on 
the banks of the Ganges, and from their 
locality westwards through all the races in 
the Vindhya hills, the Meena, the Mbair, 
the Bheel, the Koli, southwards through 
the races in Bustar and Gondwana. Amongst 
the Sonthal, the Gond, the Kond, Chench- 
war, Souriah, the Yanady, the Irular, the 
Kurumbar, the Beder, Kallar, to the Malay- 
an or mountaineers in the south, an infi- 
nite succession of races and tribes with cus- 
toms and speaking languages, differing greatly 
from the inhabitants in the plains ; besides 
whom are numerous migratory races, as the 
Korava, Wadawar, Yerkalwar and Pardi. 
The ancient Sanscrit writers give other names 
of ancient races with whom the Avians came 
in contact in their advance to the Ganges, some 
of which cannot now be traced. 

DEIG, a town and fortress in Hindosfcan. 
A battle was fought and won, here, by the E. I. 
Company’s troops under Lord Lake, ou the 
13th November 1804, and on the 23rd De- 
cember 1804, tho fortress of Deig was taken. 
See Battles. 

DEIG W UR, a town in Hazareebagh. 

DEIR, a town of Mesopotamia. 

DEITY, see Deo ; Deva. Hindoo. 

DE KOROS, Alexander Csoma, a Hunga- 
rian, who travelled on foot from Hungary to 
Tibet. See Csoma. 

DEIN, Hind. Oryza sativa. 

DEKHANI BROWN HEMP, Bombay. 
Crota&ria juueea. — Linn. 

DEL, Singh. Artocarpus hirsute, also A. 
pubescent-— Willde, Lam . 

DELA, Hind. Jasminnm hirsutum. 

DELADHA, tho reputed tooth of Bucfdha, 
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in the M&legawa temple at Kapdy, is the most 
devoutly worshipped relid of their religion, 
which is possessed by the buddhist nations of 
the East. Long before the Christian era it was 
adored by the buddhist sovereigns of Orissa, 
and’ was originally deposited in the great 
temple of Jagganath, then a buddhist founda- 
tion. Its first deposition in Ceylon was in 
the fourth century of Christianity. The bud- 
dhists of Ceylon have a tradition, that who* 
ever can succeed in retaining it must of ne- 
cessity become the sovereign of the country. 
The Chinese traveller, Fa-Hyan, mentions 
amongst the precious relics worshipped in the 
fifth century by the buddhists of Ladak a 
vase in which Buddha had spat , and one 
of his teeth ; another tooth was similarly 
cherished by tho king of Nakia, in Af- 
ghanistan, eastward of Ghuzni. Iu an adjoin? 
ing monastery the monks preserved the cut- 
tings of his hair and nails. Fa-IIyau also 
describes a shadow of Buddha, which was 
shown to him at Nakia, but admits his inability 
to describe the process of its preservation. — 
Tennent's Christianity in Ceylon , p . 239. 
See Buddha. 

DELKMI, the Amir Aznn, Delemi, built 
the dam called Band-i-Amir, the Bond-Amir 
of Europeans. See Bendamir. 

DEL-GAHA, SiNon. also Del-gass, Singh. 
Artocarpus nobilis. — Thw. » 

DELA KURA, also Doggali kura, also 
Erra Doggali kura, Tel. Amarantus poly- 
gamus. — Linn , Roxb. 

DELAY-LAMA, dwells amongst the Ton- 
gut Tartar nation, to the south of the Mongol. 
Sec Kalkns. 

DELE, Hind., and Dela, the fruit of the 
Capparis plant. 

DELFS, Dcjt. Delft. 

DELFT, Eng. 

Delfa : porcelyn, Dut. Fayence/GER. 

Faience, Fr. Coarse porcelain ware, 

Unftchtes Porselliln, Gkb. Jap. 

Coarse porcelain. 

DEIILI. About 15 centuries before the 
Christian era, the town of Indraprestha was 
in existence on tho Jumna, in the vicinity 
of tho site occupied by the modern Dehli. 
At present, the only remnants of In dr a* 
prestba, are the Negumbodghaut and the 
Purauah Kills or Indrapat, but it was one 
of the five “ pat” or u prastha,” viz., Panipjt, 
Sonpat, Indrapat, Tilpat and Bagbpat, which 
Dhritorashtra gave to the Pandu. Now, how- 
ever, Purana Killa and the Negumbodghaut ou 
the Jumna are the only places which can be 
pointed to as probably connected with the 
ancient Indraprestha, and the ghaut seems to 
have been a sacred place of pilgrimage, even 
before the Pandu family settled there. The 
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people still call Puraoah KiJluh, Indrapat, feet high. The ground about it has marks 
though Hamayun new named it Din-Pan ah of a recent excavation, said to have been 
and Slier shah, styled it Sherghur. In Puranah carried down to 26 feet without reaching the 
Kiilah is the Keelar Kona mosque, which was foundation on which the pillar rests, and with* 
commenced by Hamayoon and finished by out loosening it in any degree. The pillar 
Slier shah. It has five horse-shoe arches, contains about 80 cubic feet of metal and 
decorated with blue tiles and marble. Indra- would weigh upwards of 17 tons, 
prestha was about five miles from ancient The iron pillar standing nearly in the 
Dehli/ Thirty princes of the line of Yu dish- middle of a grand square, records its own 
thira succeeded him on the throne, but only history in a deeply-cut Sanscrit inscription of 
their names are known, and the last of them six lines on its western face. Antiquaries 
was Kashemaka, who was murdered by his have read the characters and the pillar has 
minister, Viserwa, whose line of fourteen been made out to bo 1 the arm of fame (Kirt- 
princesheld.sway for five hundred years. The tibliuja) of raja Dava.’ He is stated to have 
Goutamah line of fifteen princes succeeded, it been a worshipper of Vishnu, and a monarch 
is said, by Mahraj murdering the last of the who subdued a people on the Sindhu, called 
Kashemaka, the last of them being Ultina, Vahlika, probably the Bahika of the Punjab, 
and were succeeded by the Maurya. In the and that he obtained with his own arm an 
times of Buddha, of Alexander, of Seleucus, undivided sovereignty on the earth for a long 
no allusion occurs to the existence of Indra- period ! The age in which he flourished is, 
prdstha. The last of the Maurya was slain therefore, concluded to have been about the 
by the rajah Kemayoun styled Saka-difcya, or, year n.c. 319, the initial point of the Balabhi 
chief of the Saka, who subsequently fell or Gupta era. The most widely prevalent 
before Vikramaclitya, and Avanti or Oojein tradition attributes the iron pillar to the 
became the capital. Dehli was then in ex- Paudoos, of whose heroic age it is believed to 
istence, because Vikramaditya was described be a token. Major Archer heard that ‘as 
as possessing it, — “ Dilli-pat-kahayo” became long as the pillar stood, so long would Hin- 
ting of Dehli. doostau flourish.' Mrs. Colin Mackenzie says, 

The origin of the name of Dehli is obscure, that ‘ as long as this pillar stands, the raj or 
Ancient Dehli was five miles distant, from kingdom has not finally departed from the 
Jndraprestha on a rocky hill, to the S. W. in Hindoos.' The Kufcub Minor is at present 
the interior, and the site is eleven miles from 238 feet, 1 inch high above the ground, lr )U t 
the modern Dehli. It is surmised that on the tradition says it was once 300 feet, auui 
removal of the capital to Oujein, the cities in 1794 the measurement was 250 feet 11. in: 
that locality lay waste and desolate for eight The base of thisminarisa polygon of twenty - 
centuries. Fa- II iaug a.d. 400 aud Ilwcn four sides, altogether measuring 147 feet. The 
Thsang, who travelled in the eighth century shaft is of a circular form aud tapers regu- 
(A.D. 750), make no mention of Dehli, nor is larly from tho base to the summit. It is 
it mentioned in the time of Mahmoud who divided into five stories, round each of which 
sacked and plundered both Muttra and Thane- runs a bold projecting balcony, supported 
aur. In 1052, however, Anangpal re-built it. upon large and richly-carved stone brackets 
The oldest of all the monuments in Dehli having balustrades that give to tho pillar a 
is the edict column of Asoca. The Lat of most ornamental effect. The exterior of the 
Ferozshah, in the Kotila, is an edict column basement story is fluted alternately into 
Of Asoca. It is supposed to have been brought twenty-seven angular and semi-circular faces, 
from Shrughna, in a.d. 1356 by Feroz Shah, Up to the third story the Minar is built of 
to have been brought on a truck to Khizrabad fine red sandstone. From the third balcony 
and thence by water to Dehli, then called to tjic fifth, the building is composed chiefly 
Ferozabad, and set up iu the court-yard of the of white Jeypore marble. The hindoo archi- 
palace of Feroz. Its head is now bare, but tcct has not failed to record his undertaking 
so late as a. d* 1611, when William Finch without the usual hindoo invocation, Sri 
was there, it had a golden pinnacle, which Viswakurma prasade rachita ‘ built under tho 
gave it the name of Minar-i-Zarin, or golden auspices of Viswakurma,' the celestial archi- 
minaret. It is a single shaft of pale pink sand- tect of tke hindoos. The object is at once 
stone, and like all Asocas pillars is 42 feet apparent to the spectator that of a Mazinah for 
7 inches high, of which the upper 35 feet are the Muezzin to call the faithful to prayers, 
very highly polished. Tho next in point of The Kootub seems to have been commenced 
antiquity is a solid shaft of mixed metal in about a.d. 1200, and finished in 1220. 
upwards of 16 inchee in diameter, and about The mausoleum tomb of Hamayun, with 
>60 feet in length* The greater part of it is its white marble dome is a conspicuous ob- 
underground, and that Urhich is above is 22 ject for miles around. It cost 15 lacs of 
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rupees and was erected by his widow Hamida The heavy siege guns arrived in September 
Bum begum, who is also interred near, when five batteries were constructed and 
Bhoot Khana . In Pirthiraj’s capital, were some fifty pieces of artillery opened their fire 
tweuty-seven hindoo temples, of which several upon the doomed city. Tho 14th of Septem- 
hundreds of richly-carved pillars still remain ber wus the great day for the storming of the 
to attest both the taste and the wealth of city of Delhi, and the attacking force was 
the last hindoo rulers of Delhi. The Bhoot divided into four columns, With a reserve. 
Khana is a colonnaded court-yard, the mate- The gallant party fixed upon to blow open 
rials of which were obtaiued front the dernoli- the Cashmere gate consisted of Lieutenants 
tion of the hindoo temples. Salkeld and Home, Seijeants Carmichael, 

The Alia Durwaza , built by Aln-ud-Din, Burgess aud Smith, Bugler Hawthorne who 
A.H. 710, a.i>. 1310, is a beautiful specimen accompanied the party to sound the advance 
of Pathau architecture. when the gate was blown in, and eight native 

At the S. W. corner of Siri or Shahpur is sappers under Havildar Madhoo to carry the 
the Roushan Charagh built by Feroz Shalt as bags of powder. 

a shrine to the memory of a famous saiut. The inscriptions on the pillars at Delhi and 
The fortifications of Toghalaqabad form a Allahabad, and. on the Tirhut pillars at 
stupendous structure. Mathiya, Delhi and Radhiya, have long ago 

Inside Delhi is the Jumma Musjid close to been deciphered and translated by the remark- 
the Chandni Chouk. able ingenuity of Mr. James Prinsep. The 

The Shalimar gardens were made by the inscriptions on the rocks at Junagiri in Gujrat, 
emperor Shah Jehan at a co9t of a crore of and at Dliauli in Kuttack, were also interpret- 
rupees. ed by him. A supposed third version of the 

The Zinat Masj id called also *the Kumari rock inscriptions (but in the Ariano-Pali 
Musjid, was built by Zinat-un-Nissa, the character), which was found at Kapur-digiri, 
spinster daughter of Aurungzeb. near Peshawur, has been carefully collated 

During the rebellion of 1857, the Delhi mas- with the others by Professor Wilson. Many 
sacre occurred on the 11th May 1857. Delhi short inscriptions from Gaya, Sanchi and 
was assaulted on the 14th September 1857. Birat, as well as from the cave temples of 
From the 14th to the 17th of September, Southern India, have also been published at 
the Church, the Kutcherry, the College, the different times, but, with the single exception 
Kotwallee, the Magazine, and the Delhi Bank of the edicts in the Rock Inscriptions, which 
House were oue after the other carried and contain the names of Antiochus, Ptolemy, 
fecovered. On the IBtkthe line of communi- Antigonus and Magas, the inscriptions in the 
cation between the magazine and the Cabul able work of Major Cunningham are of 
gate was completed. On the 19th the Burn greater interest, aud of much higher import- 
bastion, near tho Lahore gate, was taken posses- ance, than all that had before been published, 
sion of by a surprise. This bastion is so called The highest population of Delhi was two 
from Colonel Burn, who with a handful of men millions in the time of Aurungzebe that of 
made a most memorable defence of Delhi in Rome having been three millions, and that of 
1804 against an overwhelming army of Holkar Loudon being now somewhere between the two 
and the cannonade of a hundred and. thirty numbers. Three years before tho mutiny the 
guns. 4 |Sir D. Ochterlony, then Resident, number returned was upwards of 150,000. 
wrote of this defeuce that it cannot but reflect Delhi is a city of great antiquity, from 
the greatest honour on the discipline, courage which, from pro-historic times, much of India 
and fortitude of British troops in the eyes of has continued to be ruled. Oue dynasty, the 
all Hindoostan to observe that with a small Pandava, ruled there from b. c. 1120 to 
force they sustained a siege of nine days, b. c. 610. Delhi is in L. 28° 38' 9", N. L. 77* 
repelled ail assault, and defended a city ten 13' 1"E. and 825 or 827 feet above the sea. 
miles in circumference, which had ever before 1 1 is on the right bank of the Jumna, 120miles 
been given up at the first appearance of an above Agra, which is also on the right bank, 
enemy at its gates/ The 20th of September Tho river washes the east face of the city, 
was the day of the final capture of Delhi. On forming the chord of an arc of which the rest 
that day the imperial palace was entered and of the city wall is the perimeter. The length 
found deserted. The main picket of the from north to south is about two miles, the 
British forces was at Hindoo Rao, on the top extreme breadth from east to west, about 
of the ridge that is to the north-west of the three miles: the area enclosed within the 
city. The chief efforts of the rebels were walls probably four square miles. The walls 
directed against this post of the besiegers, are built of stone and lime, entirely surround 
From the 8th of June 1857, until the fail of tho place, and consist of long curtains with 
Delhi, it had had to sustain twenty^ix attacks, bastions at different intervals, the whole 
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defended by a ditch and a good glacis. The oldest form of Deva Nagari, which latter is 
bastions were of modem construction and deducible from it, letter by letter through 
capable of mounting twelve to eighteen guns successive ages, excepting the new or oddi* 
each. There was, however, only a musketry tional Sanskrit letters. The religion men- 
parapet along the connecting walls,- there tioned is buddhisfc, of this there can be no 
being no terreplein behind the curtains for doubt, from the injunctions to teach “ Dhar* 
guns. The king’s palace was on the river wia” under the sacred tree, and turning the 
side, and was a native fort of considerable wheel of the law, the mention of the ascetic 
size, with high walls of red sandstone, Hanked disciples ; certain dogmas, and the observance 
by round towers and defended by a ditch, of the three holy days, monthly, mentioned by 
Close to the palace and connected with it by Fa-hian, preachings, &c., and Babhana (brah- 
a bridge over an arm of the river, was an old mans) are to be converted, and kindness and 
native fort the Selim-ghur. From the centre condescension shown to brahmans and sra- 
of the city rises the Jumma Musjid, and prior mans. The king mentioned is Piyadasi, or 
to the mutinies of 1857, the Church; the Delhi Asoka, emperor of all India, identified as 
Bank, and the Ordnance Magazine, were all Asoka by the Hon. Mr. Tumour, from the 
within the walls. The breadth of the Jumna Pali Dipawanso, which states that lie was the 
at Delhi is about 1,000 yards, the river there grandson of Chandagutto, and viceroy of 
is Very winding and shallow, with numerous Ougein. 

sand banks, the deep channel being very nnr- The Iron Pillar at Delhi has an inscription 
' row. Of the famed budd’hist antiquities of in Sanskrit, no date, hut scarcely earlier than 
India, there is a column at Delhi, another a.d. 800, the character looking more modern 
at Allahaba- , one at Mattiah and one at than Kanouj Nagari. Of the character used in 
Radhioh. The inscriptions are the same on the inscription, many letters agree with the 
all the columns. No images of Buddha, no Kanouj Nagari, but the general aspect is more 
temples or relics, arc mentioned. But Dharma modern. The religion mentioned is the Vaish- 
(the doctrine) is to be taught under the sacred nava, but no invocation or names of gods. The 
tree. The chief object is the interdict -of the king mentioned is prince Dhava,an usurper, at 
slaughter or destruction of any living creature, Hastinpura. This inscription is punched upon 
of the. abolishment of torture in punishments, the iron pillar, and the only thing remarkable 
of the punishment of deaths for criminals, and in it is the mention of the Bactrians, called 
exempting animals from work on 8tli, 14th Vellakha, being still in Scinde. From the com- 
and 15th of the moon, which days do not pound letters used, the inscription must be 
quite accord with modern Budd’hist. practices, long after the fifth century. 

The name of Buddha, G otaina, or Sakya Muni. The Stone Pillar at* Delhi has an inscription 
is not mentioned ; but the expression, Suka- in Sanskrit of date, Sam vat 1220, or a.d. 
tam Kachliato, which Mr. Prinsep supposes is | 1163. The character used is almost modern 
intended for Sugutam Gachlinto, or Sugato, Deva Nagari and the religion mentioned is 
(welcome) a name of Buddha ; and the inscrip- hiifdoo. The king mentioned is Vesala Deva. 
tions have frequent references to the acts to This inscription was cut upon one of the old 
bo done under the holy fig-tres, Buddha’s Ficus lat, or buddhist columns, to record Vesal’s 
Indica. The inscription opens in the twenty- victories, but not against the budd’hists, 
seventh year of the king, Devunampiya because they were gone. * 

Piyadasi's anointment. Asoka distinctly says, In a.d. 1191, Prithiraj, a heroic king of 
the object of his doctrines is to increase the Delhi, utterly routed Mahomed Gori, at Tiruri, 
mercy and charity, the truth and purity, the 14 miles from Thaneshur, and compelled him 
kindness and honesty, of the world. The to rccross the Indus. Butin 1193 Mahomed 
king, says he, prays for those of every creed re-entered Hindoostan with a mixed Turk, 
that they, with him, may attain eternal salva- Tartar and Affghan army, defeated the hindoo 
tion. chiefs, murdered the kiug of Delhi, took Ajmir. 

The language of t he inscriptions is Pali, hut and returned to Ghazni. He left his gene- 
ofan old character, between Pali and Sanskrit, ral, Kutub-ud-din, his slave, iu command, 
possibly the original of both. By the Maha- who conquered Merut, Coel and Delhi, 
wanso, the fourteenth year of Asoka’s reign which last now became the seat of the 
corresponds to the 232nd year after the death mahomedan government in India. In 1 195, 
of Buddha, and therefore to n. c. 311 and the Mahomed returned with a large force, and 
inscription being in the 27th year of his reign, between Canouj and Etawah defeated and 
the dato% R. c. 298. The Dipawanso says, slew Jye Chandar, a Rajput king of Canouj, 
Asoka %as inaugurated 2)8 years after the and the oldest hindoo monarchy was then over- 
death of Sakya, therefore b. c. 325. The thrown. Bakhtiar, a Ghilji, one of Kutub- 
• character used in the inscriptions is the Lat, or ud-din’s generals conquered Bchar, and after- 
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wards overran and conquered Bengal, and 
from this time for five centuries and a half, 
Bengal was under mahomedan rule. Delhi, 
was conquered by Shahab-ud-din a. d. 1200. 
In a. d. 1219 the dominion was extended 
by Kutub-nd-din Aibek, whose successors 
were Aram shah and Altamsh. Alfcamsh 
conquered Multan, and died a. d. 1235. From 
this year, till a. d. 1246, there were five 
successors, viz., Feroz Shah, Ruku-ud-din ; 
the princess Razziali-ud-din ; Bahrain Shah ; 
Masud Shall Ala-ud-diu and Mahomed Shah 
NaBsir-ud-din ; the last made great conquests 
in India, and was succeeded by Ala-ud-din, 
who was alive in a. d. 1317. In a. d. 1398, 
sultan Mahamud was reigning, and it was 
this emperor whom Timur conquered in that 
year. From that time till the revolt of 1857, 
the Timur dynasty continued to be connected 
with India. But from Timur until Baber’s 
time, the connection was not close. Baber 
in a. D. 1 526 conquered sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 
and died fotir years afterwards a. d. 1530. 
Humayun succeeded and died a. d. 1556. 
Akbtir ruled till a. d. 1605, and of all the 
descendants of Timur he was the most illustri- 
ous. His three sucessors, Jehanghir, died 
1627, shah Jelian died 1658, and Aurung- 
zebe who died 1707, retained great power, but 
it was bought at the price of endless 
crimes, and from the death of Aurungzebe 
in 1707 the Great Moguls tell into insignifi- 
cance, escaping by submissivencHs, the whirl- 
winds of Nadir Shall, of Ahmed Shall, and of 
the Mahrattas. Bahadoor Shah died at Lahore 
in February 1712, Jahandar Shah and Far* 
raksiv ruled until a.d. 1719 ; Kafli-ud-Durjat, 
Kaffi-ud-Dowlah and Mahomed Slmh till 1739, 
when Tanias Kuli Khan took and sacked Dehli 
and retired to Persia. 

The defeat of the Delhi sovereigns and 
Nadir’s entry into the capital, took place on 
the 13th February and early in March 1739 
respectively, but were not known in Loudon 
until the 1st of October. The emperor shah 
Alam entered Delhi with thcMahrattas on 22nd 
December 1771. He continued a mere state 
prisoner in the hands of the Mahrattas till 
1803, when he was released by Lord Lake, 
and brought under the protection of the British 
Government. All the territories and resources 
assigned for his support by the Mahrattas 
were 'continued to him, and a pecuniary pro- 
vision was granted in addition, fixed at Rupees 

60.000, but afterwards increased to Rupees 

1.00. 000 a month. Shah Alam died on the 
19th November 1806, and was succeeded by 
Akbar Shah, who was succeeded in 1837 by 
his eldest son Bahadoor Shah, He was 
restricted to the neighbourhood of Delhi, he 
was not allowed to confer titles or to issue* a 
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currency, but he had the control of Civil 
and Criminal Justice within the palace. 
When the mutiny of 1957 broke out, the 
mutineers in Delhi took possession of the town, 
fort and stores and applied to the king. Baha- 
doorShah put himself at the head of the move- 
ment. At first his conduct was most vacillating, 
but ho subsequently identified hiragBlf with the 
rebel cause. After the faVor Delhi on the 
20th September 1857, he was captured and 
tried on the charges of, 1st, aiding and abet- 
ting the mutiny of British Troops ; 2nd, 
encouraging and assisting divers persons in 
waging war against the British Government ; 
3rd, assuming the sovereignty of India ; 4th, 
causing and being accessory to the murder of 
Christians. He was convicted on each 
charge on the 9th December 1 858, and sent 
to Rangoon, where he died in 1862, and this, 
after nearly five centuries of sovereign power, 
tile Timurides ceased to reign. Of all the 
countries over which the members of this 
family once ruled, India alone lias made any 
advance in material prosperity, since the days 
of their power. Sumarcand, the capital of 
Timur, is a desolate heap of ruins ; Audecan, 
the beloved home of Baber, is in the possession 
of Uzbek savages. The once rich and opulent 
Herat, the abode of learning, the brilliaut 
capital of Shall llokli and Hosein Mirza, the 
native land of poets and historians, is now the 
ruinous fortress of an AfFghan. Shiraz, the 
beautiful city, made immortal by the songs of 
Sadi and Hafiz, where Ali of Yezd wrote the 
life of the mighty Timur, is reduced to the 
condition of an impoverished provincial town, 
in the kingdom of the Kajar kings of Persia. 
Lahore and Delhi are noted for their gold, 
woven fabrics and light silk musJin fabrics 
interwoven with gold threads, as well as for 
all kinds of work in tinsel or kalabatun.—- 
Marketin' s Embassy , p. 1, VoL iv. Cun- 
ningham's Sikhs , Rennell's Memoirs , p. 
1, VoL vi. FAphinstone's History of India , 
p. 37, VoL ii. Count Bjorn sterna's British 
Empire , p. 98. Aitchison's Treatises , VoL i, 
pp , 1 4 and 285. J, A . S. 2?., Vol. iii, p. 
494. VoL vi, pp. 576, 791 . Vol. vii, p. 62 9; 
Tr. of Hind., Vol. ii, p. 371. 

DEL HOSTE, Captain an officer of the Bom- 
bay army, author of Memoirs on Scinde. On 
the Nerbudda river. J ouvnal of a march from 
Ahmedabad to Sukkur, Upper Scinde. Notes 
on the meteorology of the Phoonda Ghaut. — 
Dr. B uist's Catalogue. Bom . Geo. Trans., 
Vol. i, p. 22. 

DELIGHT OF THE WOODS, Eng. Hip. 
tage madablota. 

DELIMA, Malay. Punica granatum. 
DELIMA HEBECARPA, a creeper of 
Peuaug and J ava.— Voigt, p. 18. 
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DELIMA SARMENTOSA, Linn; A 
shrub with small white flowers in panicles, 
grows in the southern parts of’ Ceylon up to 
an elevation of 1,000 feet. — Thwaites' En. 
PL Zeyl.,p.2l;Mddell. 

. DELPHI, a natural cave in the earth at 
the town ofDelphos in Greece, where was an 
ancient oi^H^ajnjjplacc of worship. Delphi is 
synonymous^yvi tlrthe hindoo Yoni. 

DELPHINIDJE, a family of mammals of 
the order Cetaceae, or the whale tribe, which 
live in the pcean. Amongst them are the 
whales, the largest of creatures now exist- 
ing ; also the dolphins, the porpoises, and 
the dugong. They have flu-like anterior 
extremities, the posterior extremities being 
absent, or rather their place supplied by a 
large horizontal caudal fin or tail. They have 
no hair on their skin, have no outer car, and 
the bones of the neck are so compressed as to 
leave the animal without the appearance of a 
neck. Some of them eat plants, or are phyto- 
phagous ; some are zoophagous, or animal- 
eaters. Seven new species of cetaceans have 
been described ftom the Bay of Bengal, 
six of the family Delphinidae, the seventh 
belonging to the sperm whales, Phy- 
ee ter id as, to be called Physeter (Eupbysetes) 
simus. The order of the Cetaceae or whale 
tribe, consists of 2 Families, 8 genera and 
21 species, 

Fam. Delphinidje. PorpoiBeB, 5 Gen., 14 up. 
Delphi rrus, 8 sp. Platanista, 2 ap. 

Steno, 2 sp. Globiocephalue, 1 sp. 

Neomeris, 1 sp. 

Fain. Bauknid^e. Whales, 4 Gen., 7 sp. 
Batemoptera, 1 sp. Physter, 1 sp. 

B&lsena, 4 sp. Phocscna, 1 sp. 

Sub-Order Sikenia Hekbivoiious cetacea. 

Gen. Holicere, 3 ap. 

DbLPHINuE. 

Neomeris Phocenoidcs. — Gray . 

Delphiuus inelas, Terns. 

A dolphin of the Indian Ocean. 

Phocana communis. 

Phoo#na Rondelefcii, Wil Delphinus phocoena, Linn. 

lougkby. 

Common Porpoise. Porpesso. 

Grampus Sakamaia. — Schlegel. 

Sakam Kuzira. Japan. 

Found off the Coast of Japan. 

, ■ Grampus Sieboldii. 

Naiso Gata. Japan. 

. . A native of the Coasts of Japan. 

" Grampus m acror hynchus.—Bhck fish of 
the south sea whalers. It inhabits the south 
seas. 


Delphinapterus Peronii. ■*-' 
Right whale Porpoise of whalers. 

It is found on the Brazil bank, off the Coasts 
of New Guinea and the higher southern lati- 
tudes. It lives in large shoals, and its Hesh 
is esteemed a delicacy. It is black, but the 
beak, the pectoral fins and underpart of the 
body arc white. 

Delphinus . Sea-faring people call the 
species of this genus, bottle-nose, bottle-head, 
flounder head, grampus, porpoise, porpesse, 
or porpus, sometimes even whale, nud give 
the name of dolphin to the Coryphaeua, a 
scomberoid tish which changes colour when 
dying. There are several species of DelphiiJus 
recognized. 

Delphinus delphis . The Dolphin, attains 
a length of 9 to 10 feet. Greek legends make 
it the friend and companion of nmn. 

Delphinus phocana . The porpoise, attains 
a height of 5 or 6 feet. — Hart wig. 

Delphinus Orca. The Grampus, measures 
25 feet in length, and is 12 or 13 feet round. 
It is the most voracious of all the Dolphin tribe. 

Delphinus Heavisidii. The Hastated 
Dolphin, inhabits the south sea and Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Delphinus obscurus. The Dusky Dolphin. 
Inhabits the southern ocean andCape of 
Good Hope. 

Delphinus Abusalarn. Inhabits the Red 
Sea. 

Delphinus Eutropia. Inhabits the Pacific 
Ocean and Chili. 

Delphinus Novcr Zculntidia. The New 
Zealand Dolpliiu. Inhabits New Zealand 
and Cape Gable. 

Delphinus Forsteri. Forster’s dolphin, 
inhabits the Pacific Ocean between New 
Caledonia and Norfolk Island. 

Delphinus Sao. inhabits Madagascar. 

Delphinus longirostris , the Cape Dolphin 
inhabits the seas about the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Southern Ocean. 

Steno Malayanus. 

Dolphinus plumbeus Dus- Delphinus Malayanus, 

suniier . Cuv. Lesson apud Cm. 

Param puau, Maut, Ma* Dolphin Ventre Roux of 

lay. Paris Museum. 

Inhabits the Malabar Coast and coasts of 
Penang. It is numerous and rather heavy in 
its movements, but is rarely captured, except 
by chance in the stake nets. It eats smallflshes, 
Clupea and Glyphisidon coelestiuns.— Cuvj 

Steno frotitannSy inhabits the Indian Ocean 
and the Pacific. 

Platanisla G angelica . — Gray , 
Delphinus Shawensis of D. Gangeticus, Roxb. 

Blainville. 

Platanista of Pliny. Sou-sou of India. 

Dauphine du Gange; F. Susa ofBuffon. 

Cuv. 
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Inhabits the Indian seas, the.. Ganges and 
Irawaddy . — Cat Mam. Mus. E, I. C. Mart- 
wig* 

DELPHINIUM, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Ranuncalacese, of which seve- 
ral species, D. ajacis, D. Brunouianum, D. 
consolida, D. glacialeand D. oliverianum occur 
in India and the south of Asia — O'Shaugh - 
nessy, Voigt . 

DELPHINIUM AJACIS. 

Larkspur, Eno. | Na-fur man, Hind. 
is cultivated in gardens in India during the 
cold season. The properties of the seeds 
agree with those of the stavesacre kind.— 
Dts , O'Shaughn , p. 169. Roxb, Hoyle, Voigt. 

DELPHINIUM BRUNONIANUM. 

Musk plant, Eng. j Nepari, Punjabi. 

' Grows in the Sutlej valley between Ram- 
pur and Sungnam at an elevation of 14,000 
feet. Smells powerfully of musk.— Cleg- 
horn’s Punjab Report , p. 67. 

DELPHINIUM GLACIALE, of East 
Nepaul, is one of the most alpine plants 
in the world, growing at an elevation of 
17,000 feet. It is abundant in the valley 
of thC Chomiochoo near Tungu, in Thibet, 
and exhales a rank smell of musk ; it very 
closely resembles D. Brunouianum of the 
western Himalaya. The latter plant smells 
powerfully of musk, but not so disagreeably 
as this docs. — Hooker's Him . Jour Vol. ii, 
pp . 95 and 269. 

DELPHINIUM PAUCIFLORUM. 

*J lid war, Hind, of Bombay ? I Nirbisi, Hind, of Hima- 
I laya. 

A tuberous root in Sirmoor, without poi- 
sonous properties. The best comes from La- 
hore. — O'Skaughnessy, pp. 167 and 168. 

DELPHINIUM STAPHISAGR1A, the 
Stavesacre or Louse-wort, a biennial plant, 
native of the Levant, Tenerifle and Asia 
Minor. The powder taken internally acts as a 
violent cathartic and emetic ; it is made into an 
ointment used for destroying vermin in the 
hair. The seeds intoxicate fish. — O'Skaugh - 
nessy,p. 168. 

DELPHINUS MALAYANUS, Lesson 
apud, Cnv. t syn. of Steno-ma lay anus. 

DELPHINUS MELAS, Terns, syn., of 
Neomeris phocenoides. — Gray. 

DELPHINUS PHOCJENA, Linn., syn. 
of Phocasna communis. See Delphinidse. 

DELPHOS, a town in Greece where was 
an ancient oracle and place of worship in a 
cave of the earth called Delphi, the word 
Delphi being synonymous with Yoni, See 
Delphi, Yavana ; Yoni. 

DELTA of the Ganges and of thelrawaddy. 
See Ganges, Irawaddy. 

DELUGE, tradition of the. See Avatar. 

DELUNGHIDI, Sing. Pomegranate. 
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DEMATUR. See Yavana. 

DEMAVEND, a high road leads from 
Teheran by the town of Demavend to Ask, 
the capital of the district of Laurijan. The 
hot baths of Demavend, are situated in this 
locality. They are two in number : one, the 
tepid bath, is situated within 100 yards of the 
town of Ask, on the right bank of the river. 
It rises in an oval basin, measuring about 30 
feet by 20, and about 3 feet in depth, formed 
by deposit from the spriug, which gushes up 
with great force in the centre of the basin, 
together with a considerable amount of gas. 
The water is composed of sulphur, irou, soda, 
and magnesia. The other spriug, which is 
situated about 2 miles further down the 
valley, and on the mountain of Demavend, is 
so intensely hot that the water has to be con- 
ducted through canals for some distance 
before it is collected iu an artificial basin, in 
which the patients bathe. The water is also 
composed of magnesia, iron, and sulphur ; but 
the latter is iu much larger proportions, and 
naphtha in great quantities, also forms one of 
the ingredients. Near Ask there is also a 
spring of cold water, strongly impregnated 
with irou. From Ask a road leads down to 
the town of Amil, but it is extremely danger- 
ous, lives being lost annually from mules and 
their riders falling over the precipice, along 
the face of which it runs. Demavend bears 
N. 65* E. of Teheran, about 40 miles distant, 
and its pale lofty summit forms a magnificent 
pyramid as it shoots up from the high range 
of El-burz. The cone of Demavend is doubt- 
less of volcanic origin, and appears to have 
been formed partially by having been forced 
up above the level of the mountain by some 
subterranean agency, but more by the debris 
and lava thrown out from the kummit when 
the volcauo was still in activity. From a 
distance it appears to be nearly smooth, and to 
slope evenly at an angle of about 45° from 
top to bottom. On a nearer approach, how- 
ever, it becomes evident that the cone consists 
of a number of ridges, which run from the 
summit to the base, leaving between them 
deep ravines filled in general with snow and 
ice, beneath which lies a mass of debris fallen 
from the upper part of the mountain/ By 
observations of the height of the mountain it 
was ascertaiued to reach the enormous height 
of 21,520 feet. The cone of Demavend 
terminates in a crater about 85 yards in 
diameter, which is nearly surrounded by 
jagged rocks.— Chesney, p. 15. See Ararat. 
DEMER-HINDI, Turk. Tamarind. ' 
DEMETRIUS, Grecian kings, successors 
of Alexander, rulers in Syria, there were three 
of this name : 

Demetrius I, surnamed Soter, b. c. 162. 
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Demetrius II, surnaraed Nicator, fe. c. 1 47. 

Demetrius III, surnamed Eucseriis, b. c. 94. 

' : DEMOCRITUS. There is authority for 
Relieving that Democritus went to Egypt and 
Babylon, but his more distant travels to 
India are legendary. 

DEMODURA, a variety of tho Sali- 
grama. See Salagrama. 

DEMOLE, a light wood, which is made 
into planks and employed where durability is 
not much required. 

DEMON* WORSHIP is everywhere ob- 
served amongst the lion -Avian races in India, 
but is perhaps carried out to its fullest extent 
aud most openly amongst the Shanar people 
in the south of the Peninsula. This wor- 
ship has little or uo similarity to the liindoo 
cultus, beiug mostly directed to appease 
the malignancy of evil spirits, the shades, 
or as they are called * 1 say a”, of persons 
who have recently died. In some parts of 
India there is a mixing up of some parts of 
demon and spirit- worship with that of the 
liindoo deities. In the Dekhuu, the deified 
sago Vithoba and Ills early expounders are 
largely worshipped as local divinities. By- 
i-oba, the local deity of herdsmen, is largely 
worshipped in the Dekhan, as also is Kan-, 
•doba, the deified hero of shepherds. Outside 
almost every hiudoo village in the Dekhan, 
is a circle of large stones, sacred to Vetal, the 
'demon-god of the non-Amu races. Ainougst. 
the evil genii of all India, is a beiug called 
Rukshasa, of giant bulk, terrible teeth, who 
feasts on dead bodies. The bhoot, acknow- 
ledged all over India, more resembles the ghost 
of Europe. The Rev. Dr. Caldwell in his 
work on the Devil-worship of the Shanar, 
has shown how continuously the people 
of India are making new deities or demons. 
On the left bank of tho stream at tho village 
-of Assay e at which Scindiali’s artillery was 
ported during that battle, is a tree, beneath 
which is the tomb of an officer who fell during 
Jthe battle, and his spirit is punctually wor- 
shipped by all tho people of Assaye and the 
neighbourhood. -Sir Bartle Frere mentions 
that he accidentally found an order in existence 
at Government House, Dapooric, handed down 
by each non-commissioned officer, for the 
toative sentry on guard to present urms if a 
cat or dog, jackal or goat, entered or left the 
house or crossed near his beat during certain 
hours of the night, because it was a ghost of 
-a former governor who was still remembered 
•as one of the best and kindest of rulers. The 
•rajah of Wanparty, one of tho Reddi race, 
Who -have founded small principalities along 
the hanks of the Kistnah river, died in 186d 
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his youth. At the close Of that year, an eut» 
break of cholera occurred in that neighbour* 
hood, which the people attributed to the 
spirit of Wanparty, and they made a clay 
image .of him, riding on an elephant, and 
placed near him the clay image of a Brinjari and 
worshipped all with the Maha Bali sacrifice. 
In India the Jan, the Gin of the Arabian nights, 
is only known amongst the m&homedans. In 
Sciude, the Jan resembles the Pwccca or 
Puck of Britain. The Jan of the Baluch hills 
is wayward and often morose, but not neces- 
sarily malignant. He is described as dwarfish 
with large eyes, and covfcred with long hairs, 
aud often changes to the form of a camel, goat 
or other animal. On meeting a Jan, it is essen- 
tial not to be alarmed, to use civil language. 
The Jan can become the servant of man and 
work hard. 

The Cobra or hooded-snake, is often’ per- 
sonified in Iudiuu story. In many parts of 
western India, after killing a cobra, the non- 
Ariau races give it all the honors of a crema- 
tion, assuring it with many protestations that 
they are guiltless of its blood ; that they slew 
it by order of their master, or that they had no 
other way to prevent its biting the chicken or 
the chickens. 

In Ceylon is a class of demi-gods, who, 
under the name of Yakshyo are supposed 
to iulmbit the waters, and dwell on the sides 
of Mount Mcru, and who are distinguished 
not only for gentleness and benevolence, but 
even by a veneration for Buddha, who, in* 
one of his earlier transmigrations, was himself 
born uuder the form of a Yakshyo. The 
malignant spirits of Ceylon are the Yakka, 
who are the authors of indefinite evil, and the 
Singhalese have a demon or Sanne for each 
form of disease, who is supposed to be its 
direct agent aud iuflictcr, and who is accord- 
ingly invoked for its removal $ and others, 
who delight in the miseries of mankind, are to 
be propitiated before the arrival of any event 
over which their pernicious influence might 
otherwise prevail. Hence, on every domestic 
occurrence, as well as in every domestic 
calamity, the services of tfie Kattadia or 
devil-priests are to be sought, aud their cere- 
monies performed, generally with observances 
so barbarous as to be the most' revolting 
cvideuce still extaut of the uncivilized habits 
of tho Singhalese. Especially in cases of sick- 
ness and danger, tho assistance of the devil- 
dancer is implicitly relied on : an altar, deco- 
rated with garlands, is erected within sight of 
the patient, aud on this an animal, frequently 
a cock, is to be sacrificed for his recovery. 
Another kind of demon-worship in Ceylon is 
a debased form of hinduism, where the priest 
or Kapua is the performer. r 
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Mr.Forbesinthe Ras Mala (p. 378) says the they pleas 6 ; sometimes they afflict him with 
bhoot and pret reside, it is said, in the place fever, or various other diseases ; sometimes 
where funeral piles are erected, in trees which they assume the forms of animals, and frighten 
are not used for saoriftyial purposes, such as the people by suddenly vanishing in a flash of fire 5 
tamarind and the acacia, in desert places^at the sometimes, remaining invisible, they speak in 
spot where a death has occurred, or at cross* whispers. A bhoot has been known to come 
roads, — for which reason people set at these to fisticuffs with & man, and to carry a man off 
places food for the use of the bhoot. He is aud set him down in a distant place. It is 
most at a loss for water to drink. The pipe even snid that women are sometimes found 
of his throat is, it is said, the size of the eye of with child by bhoots. 
a needle, and he is continually thirsty enough The Jain shastras teach a different doctrine 
to drink twelve gallons of water. The watch* in regard to spirits from that which is' taught 
men of Wuroon Dev, however, are stationed by the Pooraua. They assert that there are 
.wherever there is water, to prevent the bhoot eight kinds of Vyuntur Dev, and eight of 
from drinking, and the thirst is therefore as Wan-Vyuntur Dev, who reside below the 
continual as it is intense- The bhoot feed upon earth. Each of these has two Indra, or 
all kinds of refuse. The goblin of the best sovereigns, ruling respectively the northern 
class, he, that is to say, whose funeral cere- and southern regions, and who are in colour 
monies have been duly performed, but who black, white, or blue. The Vyuntur and 
has been debarred from liberation by his own Wan- Vyuntur Dev appear upon earth, 
intense affection for earthly objects, is culled a where they possess the bodies of men, exhibit 
t “ Poorwuj Dev,” and resides in his own house themselves in various shapes, and perform 
or in a sacred fig-tree. The Poorwuj Dev, many strange feats, whence their common name 
like the Etruscan Lar, or the Grecian hero, of Kootohulee (or surprising) Dev. Below 
is regarded as hovering about his former them reside the Bhuwunputee Dev, who, 
abode, averting dangers from the inhabitants also, sometimes appear ou earth. Below them 
and bestowing blessings upon them. He again are the Narkina or infernal spirits, 
frequently appears in the character of a serpent, Al>ove this earth, in the atmosphere, five 
and is then treated with great respect by the kinds of “ Devs of splendour” reside : — the 
inmates of the house near which he resides, sun, moon, stars and others. Above them. 
It is a common belief in Goozerat. that serpents in twelve Dev-Loka, the Dev who ride in 
are always to be found wherever a hoard is chariots dwell ; these, sometimes drawn by 
buried, and that these are the bboot of the their own desire, or compelled by charms, 
deceased owners who have remained upon appear in the world ; but they do harm to no 
earth from affection to their wealth. The one. Above them are nine classes of Grivek, 
Arabian Jin also frequents cross-roads ; and and five of Unootur Vecmani. They arc 
the fairies of the Scottish low-lands carry of great power and never visit the earth, 
bows made of the ribs of a man buried where Men who have lived a life of austerity and 
three laird's lands meet, as in A Midsummer righteousness are born again in these classes 
Night's Dream, (Act iii. sc. 2 :— ) of upper or lower Dev, but, the sinner is not 

“ damned spirits all, bom in them. Of old, a man who had per* 

“ That in cross- ways ami floods liuvc burial.” formed the vito of “ Uthum” by fasting for 
“ Desert places,” in Goozerat, correspond three days, acquired the power of calling 
exactly with the “ dry places,” (awBpav roirau) the Dev to him, but now, it is said, these Dev 
assigned to the evil-spirits in Matthew, xii. 43 ; never visit the earth at any one's call. 

Luke, xi. 24. The custom of placing food Trees. — It is customary in Guzerat, where 

for spirits is very general throughout the people wish to prevent the removal of a jungle 
world. In the dialogue of Dives and l J au- tree, that they should paint a trident upon it 
per, printed by Richard Bynsoo, iu 1493, with vermillion, or, if that be incovenient, that 
among the superstitious then in use at the they should collect a number of stones and 
loginning of the year, the following is men- throw them down at the root of the tree, 
tioued : — ‘Alle that take hede to dysmal dnyes. Whoever, after this, passes by, is sure to add 
or use nyce observances in the ue we mooue, or a stone or two to the heap, believing the 
in the new yeere, as setting of mete or drgnke place to be the residence of a Bhoot. Some, 
by nighte on the beneke tofede alholde or however, throw withouttakingheed to whatthey 
gobelyn * The powers which the bhoot and are doing. If the place be one where stones 
pret exercise are the following : — They take are not easily procurable, a bit of old rag is 
possession of a corpse, and speak through thrown so as to adhere to the tree, and every 
i(s mouth ; they exhibit themselves in the form one who passes by follows the example once 
which they possessed when living ; they enter set. They call the spot the “ Rag-uncle’s.” 
into a living man, and cause him to speak as In places where trees are scarce theso uncles 
A*7 n 4,7 
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; are very common, and people are much an- 
noyed with the dread of touching them. 
The name “ uncle” is given to the bhoot by 
. women as a term of respect. Men are less 
£■ superstitious. Similarly, whenever in any 
place there is a hillock or mound upon which 
a few stones have been piled one above the 
Other, every passer-by considers himself bound 
to add a stone to the heap, considering that 
the spot is the residence of some Dev, aud that 
if any one raise a little temple there, his house 
will flourish. Such monuments are also sot 
up in places where a person has been slain or 
wounded. “ Cairns” of this kind are fre- 
quently connected with the dead— 

“ On many a cairn’s grey pyramid, 

“ Where urns of mighty chiefs lie hid ” 

•^-Rhs MdlA Hindoo Annals , Vol. ii, pp. 379, 
380, 386-87. Brand's Hindoo Annals , Vol. 
ii, p. 378. 

DEMPO or GUNUNG DEMPO, a peak 
of a high mountain, in the interior of Suma- 
tra* which was ascended in 1817, by Mr. 
Presgrave, other two peaks are named Lumut 
and Berapi. 

DEM UK H, a very brave, ancient aud inde- 
pendent race of Arab origin ; considered as 
the militia of the district of Persia through 
Which Ouseley travelled.— Ouseley's Travels , 
Vol i, p. 25 5. 

DENAR, a coin of Turkish Arabia. It is 
the “ denarius of the Romans: dirhem is 
the drachma, and felus (in the singular) is the 
foflis of the Romans.— Ouseley's Travels , 
Vol ii, p. 490. 

DENjDENG. The Malay name for the 
jerked beef of commerce, that is, of animal 
muscular fibre, preserved by drying in the 
suu, nearly the only mode of curing flesh in 
the Archipelago. Dendeng is made of the 
flesh of deer, oxen and buffaloes, and by the 
Chinese of that of the wild hog. It is a 
considerable article of native trade. — Craw- 
furdts Diet., page 120. 

DENDLU, Hind. Hypericum perforatum. 

^ PENDRACITTA, a genus of birds of the 
section A. Magpies, in which are 4 gen., 9 sp., 
via,,’ 3 Pica j 4 Dendracitta ; 1 Crypserina ; 
1 Temnorus. 

DENDROCALAMUS, a genus of bam- 
boos. D. balcooa prized for its solidity and 
strength, grows in Bengal. D. strictus, of the 
peninsula is used for spear shafts, and D. 

'< tulda is the common bamboo of Bengal . See 
Bambusa. 

DENDROCYGNA, a genus of water-fowl, 
khowii in India to sportsmen as the “whist- 
ling duck.” They are common to the northern 
and southern hemispheres!, See Aves, Birds. 

^ 'DEN1®0PHIS, a genus of reptiles, com- 
monly known as “ Tree*anakes,” the name 


being from the Greek dendron, a tree, and 
ophis, a serpent. They are very numerous in 
India, where they are called whip-snakes, D. 
rhodopleuron, Schlegel , is a snake of * Am- 
boynf, and D. pictus of Gmelin vs found all 
over India.— Mason, See Dendrophidte, Rep- 
tiles. 

DENDROBIUM, a genus of air-plants, of 
the natural order Orchiaceae, which occur iu 
south-eastern Asia aud Australia. Dr. Wight ; 
in his leones, gives thirteen, Dr. Voigt names 
twenty-five species, and on the Tenasserim 
coast there are 1 5 or more species. 

Their names will suffice here • 
album. densiflorum. macrostachyum. 

aggregatum. denudans. paxtonii. 

alpestre. filiforme. pendulum, 

aureum. formosum. pierardi. 

barbatulum. flavum. pulohelluin. 

bicameratum- gibsonii. pumilum. 

cambridgeanum. graminifolium. purpureum. 

candidum. heterooarpura. ramosissimum. 

calceoluB. heyneanura. aeoundum. 

ccerulescens. humilii- stuposum. 

clavatum. jenkinsii. sulcatum, 

crumentatum. jerdoniaUum. teretifolum. 

ebrysanthum. longicornu. 

Of the air plants on the Tenasserim Coast, 
the most interesting is a dendrobium,” the 
flowers of which are white, with a yellow lip, 
three or four inches in diameter, and exqui- 
sitely fragrant. The plant blossoms in March, 
but it flowers to the close of October, and mav 
be seen whitening under the emerald folks J 
of the groves nearly six months of the y;e*® 
The Burmese call it the “silver flower. » : ® a ^ 
Mason. ' 

DENDROCALAMUS BALCOOA, Voigt, 
syn. of Bambusa balcooa, Roxb. 
DENDROCALAMUS STRICTUS, Voigt, 
syn. of Bambusa stricta, Roxb. 

DENDROCALAMUS TULDA, Voigt , 
syn. of Bambusa tulda, Roxb . 

DENDROCITTA RUFA, the pleasingly 
coloured rufous tree-magpie, Dendrocitta rufa. 

DENDROPHIDiE, a family of harmless 
snakes ; consisting of the following genera ; 

Gonyosoma oxycephalum, Boit, Andamans, Assam, 
Pegu, Mergui. 

„ gramineum, Gunih ., Khassya. 

„ ranatum, Gray, Khassya. 

Dendrophis pictus, 6ml., Bengal, Assam, Andamans, 
Arabia, Pegu, Malacca. 
Rhodopleuron, Schl. , Amboyna. 

Chrysopsoelea omata, Shaw, Shanghae, Malacca. 

See Reptilia. 

DENDROPHILA, a genus of birds of the 
Family Certhiadse, viz. 

Sub-fam. Certhina, 1 gen., 3 sp., vis., 3 Certhia. 
Sub-fam. Sittina, 2 gen. 1 sub-gen., 6 sp., vis., 1: 
Triohodroma; 4 Sitta, 1 Dendropkila. See Birds. 

DENDROSATJRA. See Chameleons. 
DENDRU, Hind. Lonicera quinquelo- 
cularis. 

DENGI and PUNSUI. The Dehgi is the 
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commou passage and ferry-boat on the river 
Ganges. It is a comfortless ri eke tty -looking 
boat and dangerous to travel in. Caught by the 
bore even in the middle of the river, if crowded, 
the dengies are swamped. The “ Punsui” is a 
light and fast boat, longer, broader and 
sharper than the Calcutta Dengi and more 
comfortable. 

DENGOOYA-KHARA, Beng. Ama- 
rantus lividus. 

DENISON, Sir William, an officer of 
Engineers, of the British Army, Governor 
of Madras for five years and temporarily Vice- 
roy of India, after Lord Elgin's sudden death; 
his short rule was mainly remarkable for 
studied inaction, obt. Jau. 1871 —Thur low's 
Company and the Crotaw, p. 9. 

DENKENACOTTA, a forest, the finest 
in the Salem eollectorate of the Madras presi- 
dency. It contains sandal wood and acha 
wood. — Cons. 

DENMARK, on the 22nd Feb. 1845, for 
£125,000 sterling, ceded, by treaty, all its 
Indian possessions, at Balasore, Tranquebar 
and Frederick’s Nagore, or Serampore. 

DENTELLK, Fa. Lace. 

DENTHAR, Hind. Callicarpa incana, R. 

DENTURU, Hind. Hyoscyamus niger, 
Phytolacca decandra. 

DEN WAR, a name given by Mr. Hodg- 
son to a border tribe between Nepaul and the 
J*3hot country. See Chepaug, Haiyu. 

DEO, Dcva, Dewa, Sans. A god, a deity : 
hence Dewalai or dewal, a house of idols, a 
temple, a pagoda. Diu, Dev, Deo, or Deu, are 
synonymous with Deva. It is the zeus of the 
Greeks and dous of the Romans, and is possibly 
the original of the name of Siva, often called 
Seo or Sheo or Sliev, or Sheb ; Devi is a god- 
dess. Deo, is also used to designate a demon, an 
idol, genii giant, a spirit or shade or ghost aud 
a hobgoblin. See Deva. 

DEODAR, Hind. Cedrus deodara, Loud. } 
also the Cupressus torulosa ; Juniperus ex- 
celsa, and Chickrassia tabularis. The word is 
also spelled Dewdar, also Devidar, and is 
most usually applied to the Cedrus deodara. 
The Couser vntor of Forests, in liis report 
of 1864 on the Deodar forests in the Jummoo 
and Kashmir territory, allowing 5,000 first 
class trees for the Liawa and Uj divisions, 
estimated the amount on the Chenab with the 
Bhutna at 35,000, the Marru Wardwan at 
32,000, the Jhelum, below Baramula, at 5,000, 
and for the Kisheu-gunga nearly 40,000, an 
aggregate of 117,000 fine trees, almost as 
many as the whole number at present avail- 
able in the Punjab forests in British territory, 
or leased elsewhere by the Punjab Govern- 
ment. 


The mean results of experiments have been 
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DEODAR or Shemanalhu oil is an empy- 
reumatic medicinal oil from the Erythroxylon 
arajolatum.--Pm?im’, M . E. J.R.—Cleghorris 
Punjab Report , p. 1 37. See Cedar, Cedus 
deodara, Cupressus torulosa, Diar ; Juniperus 
excelsa. Kelon. 

DEODARA of Kulu and the Beas, Cupres- 
sus torulosa, twisted Cypress. Duk. Sethia 
indica, DC. Hind., Erythroxylon areolatum. 

DEO-DIIITNGA, a peak uorth-east of 
Kathmandu, in L. 87^ E., upwards of 29,000 
feet high, and consequently the • loftiest yet 
known peak of the Himalaya. Its name,D6va- 
lhuuga, means holy hill. Deodhuuga and 
Mount Everest are both “about 100 miles N. 
E. of Kathmandu both are midway betweeu 
Gosainthan and Kangchun. — Beng. As. Soc. 
Jour. y No. v. of 1856. 

DEOGARH, was once ruled by a Gond 
dynasty, and was described by Sir R. Jenkins, in 
his report ou the Nagpur province, which con- 
tains an outline almost all that is known of the 
history of these obscure hill tracts before they 
were annexed by the Mahrattns. 

DEOGIHJR or Byjnath, a small town in 
the zillah of Bheerbhoom. It is famous for 
its temples which arc annually visited by 
thousands of pifgrims from \ho N. W. of 
India. Copper, lead and iron-ores are found 
near. See Bheerbhoom. 

DEOGIRI, now called Dowlatabad is about 
12 miles from Aurungabad, in the Dekhan, 
is a scarped rock of considerable height with 
a road-way leading up through the rock. Its 
position is commanding, and it has from the 
most ancieut. times been a stronghold of the 
rulers in that part of India. The name seems 
to have been sometimes written Deoghpr. 
It was the capital of Ram Deo, a prince of 
so great power that the mahomedaus looked 
on him as king of the Dekhan. Alla-ud-Din, 
nephew and general of Feroz, in A. D. 1294 
swept across the Nerbuddah and captured 
Deoghur, and besides money and jewels 
obtained the cession of Ellichpoor and its 
dependencies, and the raja was further to pay 
tribute annually. On his return, he was met 
by his uncle Feroz, whom he assassinated, as 
he patted him on the cheek, and then ascend- 
ed the throne. Subsequently he invaded 
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*■'.* deora. derbent. 

and conquered Quzerat and took its beautiful in the splendid city of Kanouj. Sarohi, Aboo 
queen, Komala Devi, into his household, and Chandravati, then appertained to the Pra- 
About a. D. 1300, he repulsed an invasion mara race, nor was it until the thirteenth 
of the Moghuls under Katallagh Khan. In century that the uncle of Kana Deo, prince of 
A. d. 1303 he captured the fort of Chit- Jhalore, treacherously obtained possession of 
. tore but was immediately recalled to check the former with its dependencies, by the 
an invasion of the Moghuls whom he repulsed slaughter of the Pramara race. The city, now 
a third and fourth time in 1305 and 1306. the residence of the Deora princes, is cora- 
In 1306 he sent Malik Kafur, his general, a parativelyof modern date, the ancient Sarohi 
eunuch, and who had been the slave of a mer- lying behind a second range of mountains, 
chant at Cambay, to chastise the rajah of The Rahtor and Deora are the bravest of the 
Deoghur which Kafur effected and also sub- raj put races. Achilgurh, or the immovable 
dued the Mahrattas. In a. d. 1309, Malik castle, is the name of the fortress of the Deora. 
Kafur captured Wirangil, then the capital of — Tods Travels , p, 61, Rajasthan, Vol. ii, 
Telingana. In 1310, he reduced Belal-Deo, pp- 39 and 57. Annals of Mewar, p . 334. 
the rajah of the Carnatic, with whom the See Kliengar, Sidraj. 

Belal dynasty ended. He over-ran the whole DEORH I, Hind. A threshold, a house- 
of the eastern provinces, as far as Ramisse- hold ; the household of a person of rank, 
ram, opposite Ceylon, where he erected a generally of a mahomedan noble, 
mosque to commemorate his victories ; and in DEOSHI, the sacrificial priest of the Kooch. 

A. D. 1311 he returned to Delhi, laden with DEOTA, IIind. A deity, 
plunder. Ih 1312 he despatched Kafur a DEOTSA, a small plateau or table-land 
second time to punish Ram Deva, king of adjoining that of Balti. It and the Balti table- 
Deoghur and son of the former Ram Deo, who laud, form a territory 60 miles long and 36 
was put to death, and the kiugdoin annexed, broad, and are part of the territory of Balti. 
He next carried his arms over all the Mali- It is a plateau between Kashmir and Tibet, 
ratta territory and the Carnatic, and soon 13,000 feet above the sea level. It is high 
after died.— Brigg's Nizam. See Dowlatabad. above the forest line or birch region, and 
DEOGUR, known for its copper mines, tenanted only by the marmot, with a few 
and argentiferous ores. See Copper. dwarf willows and herbaceous species as its 

DEO KANCHANAMU, Tel. Bauhinia plants. It is a thinly-inhabited steppe be- 
acuminata. tween Skardo and Kashmir, belonging to 

DEO KANCHANAM, Tel. ? Batatas Bultistan.— Vigne. 
pan icu lata. — Clioisy. ? DEPAL POOR, a town of the Panjab. 

DEOKHADIR, Hind. Mimosa rubicaul is. DEPATTY NUSANTARA. SeeBanca 
DEO KQRA, the household god of the Islands. 

Garrow race. It is a small bell-metal dish DEPHAL, Beng. Artocarpus lacoocha. — 
with embossed figures, hung up in the house Roxb. 

and worshipped and sacrifice* offered. DEPHAL DAMPED, Beng. Xanthochy- 

DEO MUNNI ? Sacred beads of Assam, mus pictorius. 

DEOOA oh DEPPHUL, Beng. Arto- DER, IIind. ofChcnaband Chota Lahaul, 
carpus lacoocha. Cedrela toona, var. serrata ; Hill toon. 

DEOOLA TEMPLES, sacred to Jugun- DERA. See Dhera. 
nat’ba, rise from the foundation in a gradual DERA BULLU, a small territory in the 
slope like a sugar-loaf, with an iron image of Kuen-luen valley, in Turkistan, the valley of 
Guroora on the pinnacle. These temples the Yarkand river, near this, is J 6,883 feet 
madeof brick, are ascended by a flight of above the sea, in L. 35°49 / N., &L. 77° 31 'E. 
steps, and contain only one room. DERABAND, a British district, near the 

DEO PATTAN, a district in the S. W. of Khyber. 

India, in which was the temple of Somanath DERBEND-I-BAZIAN, a pass near the 
taken by Mahmood of Ghazni, in 1024. See Karadagh mountain. 

India, p. 334. DER of Cheuab, Panjab. Cedrela. toona» 

DEORA, is the tribe of the Sarohi princes, var . serrata.— Roy le. 
chiefs of Aboo and Sirohi. It is a branch of DERBENT, a town in the province of 
the Chohan rajpoots whose cradle is said to, Shirwan, in Lat. 41° 51' N., on the shore of 
fe on the summit of Aboo, whence they spread the Caspian. Its walls are carried into ten 
Oyer the regions skirting the Aravalli to Aj- feet depth of water, to prevent any one’spass- 
mir, establishing many minor principalities, ing that way : its length, from east to west, 
Kaddl x dbalor, and others, long befpre is nearly five wersts ; but its breadth is not 
Jodpoor had set foot in Maroo, proportionable. The town is divided into three 
hut were yet enjoying all the pomp of royalty distinct quarters : the castle, on the top of the 
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mountain, the foot of the mountain and the The Beluchi call it Julot or Julo, the flame, 
lower town.- The Dar of the words Derial also Bad-i-Simoom, or the poison wind. There 
amLDerbent, means a gate, door, or narrow is great heat of skin quickly ending in death, 
pass. — Porter's Travels , Vol. i, p- 72. Mai- The approach of the wind is ushered in by an 
colm's History of Persia^ Vol . ii, p. 5. oppressive calm in the air, and a degree of heat 

DEREACHTE and Bakhtegan (also called that affects the eyes ; the precaution then 
Niriz) salt lakes in the neighbourhood of adopted by travellers, is to coyer themselves 
Shiraz. See Fars. over, and lie prostrate on the earth. A curious 

DEREAH, Hind. Bhera, Mahr. A fact is established by this custom, that any 
wood of the Nagpore forests : though of cloth, however thin, will obviate the dele- 
great strength, it cannot, from the small size terious effects of the Bad-i-Simoom on the 
the tree attains, rank as a building material : human body.— Pottinger's Travels in Beloo - 
the average logs are from to 10J feet long chistan and Sinde , pp. 136-7. 
and from 2 to 3 feet in girth. It has a wind- DESERT op GOBI. The great highway 
ing and, as it were, netted grain, from which, between Pekin and Europe, from time imme- 
as well as the extraordinary toughness of its morial, has been the caravan tract from the 
fibres, butchers invariably use it for chopping western end of the great wall across this 
blocks ; the sharp edge of the knive apparent- desert. The route issues from the western 
ly having no effect on it. — Captain Sankey . end of the great wall, and moving through 
DERI, the modern Persian tongue. It is the Kiayu Pass, has to traverse N. W. 500 
derived from the Parsi, which displaced the miles, of a desolate sand tract to reach the 
rougher Pehlevi, though Pehlevi is still used city of Kkamil. At this town the road 
in the sacred writings at Sherwan. See Iran, bifurcates, the upper branch leading through 
DERISANA, Tel. Acacia serissa. Bark u l, Urumchi and Kurkur-usu into Dzun- 

DERSANA, a liindoo school of philosophy, garia ; the lower through Pijan, Turfan, 
DERVISH, the darvesh of the Persians, Karashar, and Kuchu to Aksa in Eastern 
Turks, and Egyptians, and fakir of India, Turkistan. While Chinese rule prevailed, 
religious mendicants, notorious for idleness Dzungaria and Eastern Turkistan formed the 
and vice. The Nakshbandi Dervish or paint- province of Ili. The belief that wilder- 
ers, illustrate their theology with pictures, nesses are haunted places, is a very old and 
See Darvesh. general one. Our blessed Lord himself in a 

DES, Hind., Pers., literally country, is a very solemn passage (Luke xi. 24), adopts 
term applied in Rohilcund to cleared villages the Jewish phraseology as to this belief, 
on the borders of the Taraee. In the Deccan Pliny says (vii. 2), that in the deserts of 
it is used to signify a champaign country. Of Africa phantoms in human shape appear to 
the words derived from it audits other appli- travellers and immediately vanish again. But 
cations, “Des,” is a native country. Des- the belief is especially prevalent among the 
mukh and Dcspande, are Mahratta revenue nations of Central Asia. By them “ deserts 

officers. Desai, a superintendent of a district ; and the like, where nature shows herself 

Par-desi, a foreigner. in vast forms and in all the terrors of her in- 

DES (a Jouer). Fr. Dice. fluences, are held to be the especial head- 

DES A, a name of Orissa. j quarters and rendezvous of malignant spirits. .. 

' DESARATHA, king of Ayodhya, of the j hence the wildernesses of Turan, and parti- 
solar race, a potent sovereign in ancient India, j cularly the great sand- waste of Gobi have from 
and father of Rama. See Dasaratha, Maha- j hoar antiquity had an evil fame. The Turks 

bharata, Vishnu. I have a saying that evil spirits play at ball in 

DESATIR, or sacred writings of the anci- desert places ; both Fa Hian and Marco Polo 
ent Persian prophets, published by mulla Feroz allude to the evil genii of the deserts of CeA- 
bin Kaus at Bombay in 1818, in 2 vols., 8vo. tral Asia, and Bubruquis tells of a frightful 
—+Dr, Buisfs Catalogue . defile, where the demons were said to snatch 

DESAVALI PENDALAM, Tel. Dios- travellers off their horses. The Afghans 
corea purpurea.— Roxb. believe each of the numerous solitudes in the 

DERMESTES, a genus of beetles in the mountains and deserts of their countty to be 
E. Archipelago. inhabited by a lonely demon, whom they call 

DESCENSUS AB UTERO. See Aka the Ghol-i-Biaban, or spirit of the waste, a 
Podwal. Anandraver. gigantic and frightful spectre Whioh de- 

DE8CHU? Juniperus recurva. vours passengers.— Schmidt, p.352 ; Yule’s 

DESERT of KHARAZM, or REGAN, Cathay Vol i, p. 157. 
from JfiAe to September, is liable to destruc- j DESERT of CENTRAL ASIA, extends 
tive hot winds in which man ana beast perish, j from the Atlantic to the Yellow Sea; A stripy 
even the hardy camel perishing miserably, of rich vegetation occurs in its centre, Where 
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• tiie^ Tigris and Euphrates and their affluent 
enrich the country. To the westward of h 
are the seas of sand of the Arabian and Africa; 

• wastes, seldom raised above, often sinking 

• below the level of the ocean . To the eastwan 
of the rich tract in Persia, Kerman, Seistan 
Chinese Tartary and Mongolia, the desert con- 
sists of series of plateaux, having from 3,00( 
to nearly 10,000 feet of elevation . — Rawlinson 
Vol, i, p, 1. 

DESERT of INDIA. Water is at an 
immense distance from the surface throughou 
the Indian desert, which, in this respect, as wel 
as many others, differs very materially from 
that portion of the great African desert in 
the same latitudes. Water at twenty feet 
as' found at Mourzook by Capt. Lyon, is, 
in the Indian desert, unheard of. At Dais 
mok’h, near the capital, the wells are more 
than two hundred cubits, or three hundre< 
feet, in depth ; and it is rare that wate: 
fit for man is found at a less distance from 
the surface than sixty feet, in the tracts de 
cidedly termed t'hul or ‘ desert,’ though 
some of the flats, or oasis , such as that o 
Mohilla, are exceptions, and abundance of 
brackish water fit for cattle, is found through- 
out at half this depth, or about thirty feet. 
All the wells are lined with basket-work made 
of p'hok twigs, and the water is generally 
drawn up by hand-lines. Water is sold, in all 
the large towns, by the malli race , or gardeners, 
who have the monopoly of this article. Most 
families have large cisterns or reservoirs, 
called tanka , which are filled in the rainy 
season. They are of masonry, with a small 
trap-door at the top, made to exclude the 
external air, and having a lock and key affixed. 
Some large tanka are established for the 
community, and this water keeps sweet for 
eight and twelve months’ consumption. — Tod's 
Rajasthan, Vol, ii, p. 202. The Bikaneer 
region is but little known to Europeans, 
by whom it has hitherto been supposed to 
be a* perfect desert, unworthy of examina- 
tion* And its deterioration, within three 
centuries since the Rajpoot, supplanted the 
Jit, almost warrants our belief of the asser- 
tion that these deserts were once fertile 
and populous. The princes of Bikaneer used 
to take the field at the head of ten thousand 
of their kindred retainers; to other causes 
than positive sterility must be attributed 
the wretched condition of this state. The 
commercial towns of Chooru, Rajgurh, 
and Rinne, as entrepots, supplied the coun- 
try- with, the productions of Scinde and the 
j>rovmces .to the westward, or those of Gan- 
getic lndia ; the same cause affected Jessulmeer, 
Bikaneer, and the, more eastern principalities, 
Ipelllaldpte of Jessulmeer and the Larkhani 
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of Jeypoor, were as notorious as the Reedawut 
of Bikaneer; and to these may be added the 
Sahra, Khosa and Rajur, in the more western 
desert, who, in their habits and principles, 
Tod describes as demoralized as the bedouins 
of Arabia. The line of greatest breadth of 
Bikaneer extends from Poogul to Rajgurh, 
and measures about 180 miles, while the 
length from north to south, between Bhutnair 
and Mahajiu, is about 160 miles : the area 
may not exceed twenty-two thousand miles. 
Formerly they reckoned two thousand seven 
hundred towns, villages and hamlets scattered 
over this space, one-half of which are no longer 
in existence. The tract to the north-west of 
Jaetpoor in Colonel Tod’s time was perfectly 
desolate, and nearly so from that point to 
Bhutnair : to the north-east, the population 
was but scanty, which observation also applies 
to the parts from the meridian of Bikaneer to 
the Jessulmeer frontier ; while, internally, 
from these points, it is more uniform and 
equals the northern parts of Marwar. A 
census of the twelve principal towns, may 
furnish a tolerably accurate approximation on 
this point 

Chief Towns. Houses. Chief Towns, Houses, 
Bikaneer 12,000 Mahaj in 800 

Nohur 2,500 Jaelpo 1,000 

Bahaderau... 2,500 Beedasir .. 500 

Rinne 1,500 Ruttungurli. 1,000 

Rajgurh ... 3,000 Daismookh.. 1,000 

Chooru 3,000 Senthal 50 

I t was estimated that there were 1,200 villa- 
ges and 107,856 houses with a total of 
539,250 souls, giving an average of twenty-five, 
to the square mile. Three-fourths of the 
people are Jit ; the rest are their conquerors, 
descendants of Beeka, including the Sarsote 
brahmins, Charuns, Bards, and a few of the 
debased classes, whose numbers are not one- 
tenth of the Rajpoots. 

The Jit are the most wealthy as well as 
the most numerous portion of the community. 
Many of the old Bhomia land-lords, represen- 
tatives of their ancient communal heads, are 
men of substance. 

Sarsote, properly Sarasvati, brahmins are 
found in considerable numbers throughout 
this tract. They aver that they were masters 
of the country prior to the J it colonists. They 
are a peaceable, industrious race, and without 
a siugle prejudice of the order ; they eat meat, 
smoke tobacco, cultivate the soil, and trade 
)ven in the sacred kine. 

The Charan are the sacred order of these 
•egions ; the warlike tribes esteem the heroic 
lays of the bard more than the homily of the 
brahmin. The Charan are throughout rever- > 
inced by the Rahtore, . and hold lands, liter- 
illy, on the tenure of * an old song.' 
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Malli and Not, gardeners and barbers, are of invasion from Central Asia to India. It is 
important members of every Rajpoot family, more than probable that the Jit race who 
and to be found in all the villages, of which resisted the advance of Mahmood of Ghizni in 
they are invariably the cooks. a naval warfare on the Indus, had long before 

Choora' and Thaori were, in Colonel Tod’s that period established themselves in the 
time, actually castes of robbers : the former, desert as well as in the Punjab ; and as we 
from the Lakhi jungle, the latter, from find them occupying a place amongst the . 
Mdwar. Most of the chieftains had a few in thirty-six royal tribes, we may infer that they 
their pay, entertained for the most desperate had political power many centuries before 
services. The Bahaderan chief had expelled that conqueror. In a. d. 1205, only twelve 
all his Rajpoots, and retained only Choora and years after the conquest of India by Shahab- 
Thaori. The Choora are highly esteemed for ud-din, his successor, Kootub, was compelled 
fidelity, and the barriers and portals through- to conduct the war in person against the Jit 
out this tract were in their custody. They of the northern desert, to prevent their wrest- 
enjoy a very singular perquisite, which would ing the important post of Hansi from the 
go far to prove their being the aborigines of empire ; and when the unfortunate and 
the country ; namely, a fee of four copper intrepid queen Razzia, the worthy heiress of 
coins on every dead subject, when the funeral the great Feroz, was compelled to abandon 
ceremonies are over. , her throne to an usurper, she sought and 

The Rahtore of Bikaneer are unchanged found protection amongst the Jit, who with 
in their martial qualifications, bearing as high their Scythic brethren, the Gliiker,* assembled 
a reputation as any other class in India. The all their forces and marched, with their 
Rahtore of the desert have fewer prejudices queen at their head, like Tomyris of old to 
than their more eastern brethren ; they will meet her foes. She was not destined to enjoy 
eat food, without inquiring by whom it was the same revenge, but gained a glorious death 
dressed, and will drink either wine or water, in the attempt to overturn the Salic law of 
without asking to whom the cup belonged. India. Again, in a. d. 1397, when Timoor 
They would make the best soldiers in the invaded India, Bhutnair was attacked for 
world if they would submit to discipline, as “ having distressed him exceedingly on his 
they are brave, hardy, easily satisfied, and invasion of Mooltan,” when he ” in person 
very patient; but in the inordinate use of scoured the country, and cut off a tribe of 
opium, and smoking intoxicating herbs, are banditti called Jit," In short, the Bhutti 
said to exceed all the Chatees rajcula , the and Jit were so iutermingled, that distiuc- 
thirty-six royal tribes of India. The piala, tiou was impossible. Shortly after Timoor’s 
or ‘cup,’ is a favorite with every rajpoot invasion, a colony of Bhatti migrated from 
who can afford it, and is, as well as opium, a Marote and Phoolra, under their leader B6rsf 
panacea for ennui, arising from the absence of and assaulted and captured Bhutnair from a 
all mental stimulauts, in which they are more mahomedan chief. 

deficient, from the nature of the country, than The Desert of India is known on its 
most of their warlike countrymen.— Tod's borders as Maroost’hali, the region of death 
Rajasthan , Vol. ii, pp . 196, 202. from mri, Sans., to die ; and st’hali, arid or 

Bhutnair , which now forms an integral dry land, but is also known as the desert of 
part of Bikaneer, was anciently the chief abode Rajpootanah. Maroost’hali is bounded on the 
of “other Jit community, so powerful as at north by the flat skirting the Garah ; on the 
one time to provoke the vengeance of kings, south by that grand salt-marsh, the Bin and 
and at others to succour them when in distress. Koliworra ; on the east by the Aravulli • and 
The Bhatti annals confirm what might have on the west by the valley of Scinde. It covers 
been assumed without suspicion, that to a colony an area of 70,000 square miles. But for the 
of this race, Bhutnair owes its name, though Aravulli, which run N. E. & S. W. dividing 
not its existence. The whole of the northern Rajpootanah into two equal parts* Central 
part is called Nair in the ancient geographical India would be submerged in sand ; nay 
nomenclature of Maroost’hali ; and when some lofty and continuous as is this chain, extending 
of wie Bhatti clans became proselytes to almost 1 from the sea to Deli li, wherever there 
mahomedans they changed the vowel a to u, are passages or depressions, there floating 
to distinguish, them from the parent stock, sand-clouds are wafted through or over and 
viz., Bhatti for Bhutti. In all probability the form a little t'hul even in the bosom of 
YadurBhatti is the original Yuti colony fertility. Whoever has crossed the Bunas 
from Central Asia ; and the Jit prince of near Tonk, where the sand for some miles 
Salpoor, was the predecessor of these very resembles waves of the sea, will comprehend 
races, .. Bhutnair has attained great historical this remark. Its western boundanr is alike 
celebrity from its position, being in the route defined, and will recall to the Englishtvaveller 
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■who may be destined to journey up the valley from the Punjnud to the ocean. The whole s 
\of Scinde, the words of Napoleon on the of Bikaneer and that part pf Shlkhavat* north 
Lybiau desert : “ Nothing so much resembles of the Aravulli, are comprehended in the 
the sea as the desert, or a coast, as the desert. Jessulmecr is nearly in the centre of 
valley of the Nile.” This desert has small what may be termed entire desert, is in fact 
scattered spots of fertility with great arid por- an oasis, but the largest oasis of the desert, 
tions called t’hul, denoting tracts particularly everywhere insulated by immense masses of 
sterile, and therefore the converse of the Oasis Chut, some of which are forty miles in breadth, 
of the Greeks and each with a distinct name The rock on which the castle is built has 
as the t’kul of Kawur, the t’hul of Goga and three peaks, or tri-cuta, Westward from this, 
others. A tradition exists to the effect that from 400 or 500 miles, with one or two hundred 
in remote ages, it was ruled by Powar or miles in breadth, are little scattered oasis, on 
Pramara rajpoot princes, from nine fortresses, which the shepherds of the desert have their 
viz., Poogul, Mundore, Maroo, Aboo, Khe- huts. 

raloo, Parkur, Chotun, Oomarkot, Arore and The whole of the Bikaneer principality, with 
Lodorva. From Bhalotra on the Looni, the exception of a few isolated spots, or oases, 
throughout the whole of Dhat and Oomra-i- scattered here and there, consists more or less 
Soomra, the western portion of Jessulmer, and of sand. From the eastern to the western 
a broad strip between the southern limits of boundary, in the line of greatest breadth, it 
Daodpotra and Bikaneer, there is real solitude is one continuous plain of sand, though the 
and desolation. But from the Sutlej to the Kin, teeba, or sand hills, commence in the centre 
a space of five hundred miles of longitudinal of the country, the principal chain running 
distance, and varying in breadth from fifty to in the direction of Jessulmeer, and shooting 
one hundred miles, numerous oases are found, forth subordinate branches in every direction ; 
where the shepherds from the valley of the or it might be more correct to designate this 
Indus and the T’hul pasture their flocks, main ridge, as originating in the tracts border- 
The springs of water in these places have iug the eastern valley of the Indus, and 
various appellations, ter, par, rar, dur, all terminating its elevations about the heart of 
expressive of the element, round which Bikaner. On the north-east quarter, from 
assemble the Kajur, Soda, Mangulia and Rajgurh to Noliur and Raotsir, the soil is 
Sehrai, inhabiting the desert. A traveller pro- good, being black earth, slightly mixed with 
ceeding from the 41 Khuchee” or flats of Sciude sand, and having water near enough to the 
to the east, sees the line of the desert distinctly surface for irrigation; it produces wheat, 
marked, with its elevated teeba, or saud gram, and even rice, in considerable quantities, 
ridges, under which flows the Sankra which The same soil exists from Bhutnair to the 
is generally dry except at periodical inunda- banks of the Garah. The whole of the Mohilla 
tions. These sand-hills are of considerable tract is a fertile oasis ; the teeba just termin- 
elevation, and may be considered the limit of nting their extreme offsets on its northern 
the inundation of the ‘ Sweet-river,’ the limit : being flooded in the periodical rains, 
Meeta Muran, a Scythic or Tartar name for wheat is abundantly produced. — Tod's Raja • 
river,* and by which alone the Indus is known sthan, VoL i, p. 19 & ii, pp. 199, 211-12, 290. 


Schedule exhibiting the Fiefs of Bikaneer . 


Names of 

Clans. 

PlaceB of 

Revenue. 

Retainers. 

REMARKS. 

Chieftains. 

abode. 

Foot. 

Horse. 

Bert Sal 

Beekoo 

Mahajin ... 

Bookurka ... 

40,000 

5,000 

100 

One hundred and forty villages at- 
tached to this fief, settled on the 
heir of Raja Noonkurn, who con- 
sequently forfeited the gadi. 

The first of the chiefs of Bikaner. % 



i 

Benirote .. 

SUM 

5,000 

200 

An<5p Sing ... 
Paim Sing 

Beeko 

Jesaanoh ... 

HE 

400 

40 

i 

Do 

Baie 

fo aSlH 

400 

25 


fJhyn Sing 

Benirote .. 

Sawoh 

SEi iMiiH 

2,000 

300 


HimtoutSing... 

Raot 

Raotsir 


2,000 

2,000 

300 


Seo Sing 

Omed Sing ) 
Ja< Sing I 

Benirote .. 

Chooru ... 

1 EJ 

200 

■ ■ . •• 

Bedawut | 

Bedasir * ) 
Saondwa J 

| I 

10,000 

2,000 

One hundred sad forty hoties (fami- 
lies, lit. Chambers) of this class, 

BahaderSing} 

J 

Maynsir ] 




r 

Soor&j Mull i 
GoimaunSiaffi 

Nanote < 

Teandesir ( 
Kattur j 


4,000 

500 


AtWeSing } 

Ii 

Kootchore J 
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DESERT OF SIND. 


Names of 

Clans. 

Place of 


Retainers. 

REMARKS. 

Chieftains. 

abode. 


Foot. 

Horse. 

Sbere Sing ... 

Namote ... 

Neembaje ... 

5,000 

500 

125 


Davee Sing ) 

( 

Seedmook \ 





Omeid Sing f 
Soortan Sing l 

Narnote < 

Kurripoora f 
Ajeetpoora j 

20,000 

5,000 

400 


Kurmi Dan ) 

( 

Beahsir ) 




These two fiefs are held by foreign 

Soortan Sing ... 

Cutchwaha... 

Nynawasa ... 

4,000 

150 

30 

nobles of the house of Amber, and 
the ancient Pramara, (vulg. Powar.) 

Puddum Sing... 

Powar 

Jaetftieir ... 

5,000 

200 

100 


Kishen Sing ... 

Beeko * ... 

Hyadesir . . . 

5,000 

200 

60 


Rao Sing ” ... 

Bhatti 

Poogul 

6,000 

1,500 

40 

The fief of Poogul was rested from 
the BhattiB of Jessulmeer. 

Sultan Sing ... 

Do 

Rajasir 

1,500 

2,000 

200 

50 


Lukteer Sing ... 

Do 

Ranair 

400 

75 


Kurnie Sing” ... 

Do 

Sutasir 

1,100 

200 

9 


Bhom Sing .. 

4 Chieftains, viz: 

Do 

Chuckuna ... 

1,500 

60 

4 


1 BhonniSing .. 

Bhatti 

Beetchnok ... 

1,500 

60 

6 


2 Zalim Sing ... 

Do 

Gurrialah ... 

1,100 

800 

40 

4 


3 Sirdar Sing.. 

Do 

Soorjerah ... 

30 

2 


4 Kaet Sing ... 

Do 

Rundisir . . . 

600 

32 

2 


Chund Sing ... 

Kurrumsaut. 

Nokho 

11,000 

1,500 

500 

Twenty-seven villages dependent on 
thia family from Jodpoor, and 
settled here 11 years. 



Sutti Dan 

Roopawut ... 

Badilah 

5,000 

*• 200 

25 

Bhom Sing ... 

Bhatti 

Jangloo 

2,500 

400 

9 

Twenty-seven villages. 

Kaitsi 

Do 

Jaminsir ... 

15,000 

500 

150 

Isar'ee Sing ... 

Mundilah .. 

Saroondah ... 

11,000 

2,000 

160 


Puddum Sing ... 

Bhatti 

, Koodsoo ... 

1,500 

60 

4 


Kulli&n Sing ... 

Do 

Naineah ... 

1,000 

40 

2 


Total... 



331,400 

[43,57215,402; 



The Jkalore tract is one of the most 
important divisions of Marwav. It is sepa- 
rated from Sewauchl by the Sookri and 
Khiri, which, with many smaller streams, 
flow through them from the Aravulli and 
Aboo, aiding to fertilize its three hundred 
and sixty towns and villages, forming a part 
of the fiscal domains of Marwar. The impor- 
tant fortress of Jlmlore, guarding the southern 
frontier of Marwar, stauds on the extremity 
of the range extending north to Sewanob. 

Sewanclii is the tract between the 
Looni and Sookri. Macholnh and Mor- 
seen are the two principal dependencies of 
Jhalore. Beenmal and Sanchore are the two 
principal divisions to the south, each contain- 
ing 80 villages. Bhadrajoon, a fief of Jha- 
lore, has a Joda chief and Meena population. 
The T’hul of Goga is very thinly inhabited 
with many sand-hills, t’hul-ka-tiba. The 
t’hul of Tiruroe lies between Goga deo and 
J essulmeer. The t’hul of Khawar is between 
Jessulmeer and Barmair in the most remote 
angle of Marwar. Barmair t’hul, also called 
the MaUi-oat’h-ka-t’hul, is occupied by cattle- 
breeders. The Kherdur or land of Kher, and 
Nuggur Gooroh on the Looni are the chief 
t’hul. 


The Cholian rajpoot of the desert has, 
on the N. and E., the above tracts - of 
Marwar, to the south of Koliwamh and 
the Bunn, to the west the desert of Dhat. 
The sterile ridge which passes through Cho- 
tun to Jessulmeer passes west of Bankasir on 
to Nuggur Parkur. The wells Are 65 to 130 
feet deep. The Sehrai, Khossa, Koli and 
Bliil inhabitants are predatory races. The 
Chohail rajpoot does not wear the zonar and 
does not much respect the brahmans. The 
Pit’hiL and Bania are farmers aud traders. 

The Bunn or Rinn, is a remarkable feature 
of the desert. It is a salt marsh, 150 miles 
broad, into which the Loni or Looni or salt 
river enters aud then runs on to the sea. 
The Looni rises in the Aravulli. In Mar* 
war it separates the fertile land from the 
desor^ afterwards runs through the Chohan 
territory, dividing it into the eastern part 
called Raj-Bah or Sooi-Bah, and the western 
part called Parkur or “ beyond the Khar or 
Looni.” The Caggar rises in the Siwalik 
Hills, flows under Bhutnair walls and once 
emptied itself between Jessulmeer aud Rori 
Bukkur. 

DESERT of SIND lies between the fron- 
tier of Rajpootanah and the velj^ pf the 
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DESERT OF SIND. DESERT 6? SIND. 

Indus, and from Dawudputra on the north to Eebarri, a race who in Hindustan, profess 
Buliari on the Runn, 220 miles long and 80 mahomedanism and rear camels, here are a 
broad or 17,600 square miles. It is one tribe who rear camels, or with the Bhatti, steal 
eh tire t’hul, with few villages and a few shep- them. 

herds ; 50 miles without water, the wells. 70 Jakhur , Shiag’h and Pooniah , harmless, 
to 500 feet deep and the sand-hills, little industrious, in the desert and the valley, are 
mountains. It was through this tract that denominations of the Jit race, but . most of 
Hamayun sought refuge to the Dhat country those sections have become mahomedans and 
and its capital, then, Oomerkote, where call themselves Z’jhut. 

Akbar was born. Arore, there, is a ruined Sahrai , is the most numerous of the maho- 
toWn. Oomerkote was wrested from the medan tribes of tho desert, of which he is the 
Soda race by the Rahtore tribe of Marwar, and terror. The Khossa is a branch of the 
since then the chiefs of the expelled clan Sahrai, whom in habits he resembles, plunder- 
have dwelt in* Chore, 15 miles N. E. of ing on camels, but they are cowardly and 
Oomerkote. At one time, every third year faithless. 

brought famine. The Soda women of this Sumaicha, converts to mahomedanism, from 
desert tract of Dhatta are proverbially hand- the Soda race, some are pastoral, some are plun- 
eome. In this desert and in the valley of derers. They are dirty, and never shave, 
the Indus, are the Soda, Catti and Mallani, liajur , a convert from the Bhatti, culti- 

descendants of the Sogdi, Cat’hi and Malli, vntors, shepherds and thieves and evil-livers, 
of Getes and Yuti, many of whom call them- Oomra and Sumra, are converts from the 
selves Baluch, or keep the ancient name of Puar or Framara race, have mixed largely 
iNumri, whilst the Zj’hut or Jut, retain their with mahomedans. 

primitive appellation. Also remains of the Kullora and Talpur , Scinde tribes, which 
Johya and Dahya who with the Goto, Jut or furnished the last two ruling dynasties. Tlie 
Hun, hold places amongstthe 36 royal races Kullora trace their descent from the Abbasside 
of ancient India. The Baraha and Lohana Kaliplis, and the Talpuri from Mahomed, but 
tribes are there, the Sahrai, the great robber both seem to be Baluch, which are essentially 
of the desert, the Bhatti, Rahtore, Joda, Cho- of Jit or Gete origin. The Talpuri (“ Tnl” 
hau, Mallani, Kaorwa, Joshya, Sooltano, Lo- or “ Tar,” Borassus flabelliformis or palmyra, 
bana, Arorah, Khoomra, Sindil, Maisuri, and “ pura,” a town) amount to one-fourth 
Vishnavi, Jakhur, Shiag, Ashiag and Pooniah. of the population of Hyderabad which they 
The origin of the mahomedan Kullora call Lob ri or Little Scinde. There are none in 
And- Sahrai is doubtful, but the following the T’hul. 

professors of mahomedanism are “ Nyad” or Noomri , Loomri or Lookn , all of which 

proselytes from rajpoot or other hindoo tribes : mean fox, a sub-division of the Baluch race, 
viz., Zj’hut ; Ragur ; Oomra ; Soomra ; Mail* Zjhut , Jut or Jit, dwell in Scinde, from the 

or Mer; Mor or Mohor ; Baluch; Lumria sea to Dawudputra, but not on the t’hul. 
or Looka ; Sumaicha ; Mangulia ; Baggreah ; They are tho oldest of the proselytes to maho- 
Dahya ; Johya ; Kairooee ; Jangurea ; Oon- medanism. 
dur ; Berowee ; Bawuri ; Tawuri ; Chrendea ; Mair or Mer , of Bhatti origin. 

Khossa ; Sudani ; Lohana, These converts Mor or Mohur , do. 

are ferocious and intolerant. Tawuri, T'kori or Tori , dwell in the t’huls 

The Soda is scattered over tho desert, of Dawudputra, Beejnote, Noke and Noakote 
some are mahomedans : the Sumaicha is a and Oodur ; they own and hire out camels, 
nahomedan proselyte from the Soda. but like an Bawuri and Khengar are great 

JLaoorwa, a peaceable nomade race, chiefly thieves, and are called “bhoot” or evil 
in the t’hul of Dhat, rear cattle. spirits and sons of the devil. * 

Dhote or Dhattif like the Kaoorwa, a pas- Johya, Dahya and Mangalya , once rajpoots, 

toral race of Dhat, their cows give 8 or ID arc now mahomedans, are few either in the 
seers of milk daily. valley or desert, as also are the Baluch, 

Lohana, numerous in Dhat and Talpoora, Bairowi, Khairowi, Jangria, Oondur and 
they are scribes and shop-keepers. Baggria, descended from the PrAmar and 

Arorah, a thrifty race, tradesmen and far- Sank la rajpoots. 

Biers. „ Dawudputra, founded byDawood Khan from 

BhatUah, formerly martial, now traders and Shikarpore. 
like the Arorah, and both these have com- The intense heat aud cold of deserts 
mercial agencies all over India. is explicable as follows : Among crystalline 

Bishnuvi, /cultivators and gra- bodies, rock crystal, or silica, is the best 
aiders, numerous in Dhat, sorae in Chore and conductor of heat. This fact accounts for 
in Oomerk$& Dharnas and Mitti. the steadiness of temperature in one set die- 
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trick, ami the extremes of heat aud cold pre- 
sented by day and night on such sandy wastes 
as the Sahara. The sand, 'which is for the 
most part silica, drinks in the noon-day heat, 
and loses it by night just as speedily. The 
influence of the hot winds from the Sahara 
has been observed in vessels traversing the 
Atlantic at a distance of upwards of 1,100 
geographical miles from the African shores, 
by the coating of impalpable dust upon the 
sails. — TocTs Rajasthan , Vol. i, p. 19; Vol. 
ii, pp. 289 to 330 ; The British World in 
the East j Ritchie , Vol. i, p. 7 ; Mi g nan's 
Travels , p. 32 ; Curiosities of Science , 
/>. 165. 

DESH DARRANG, a district in Assam. 

DESIDERI. Pere Desideri, a missionary, 
started from Goa in November 1713, and 
passing through Delhi and Kashmere into 
Baltistan, arrived at Leb, or Ladak, on the 
25th June 1714, and remained there for an 
entire year. From thence, ho continued his 
journey, in the autumn of 1715, to Lnssa, by 
a route of extreme elevation and great cold, 
which occupied from August 1715 to March 

1 1716. Desideri found the temporal sove- 
reignty of Lassa in the hands of a Tartar 
prince (a Sifan), who had- recently conquered , 
the country. — Prinsep\% Tibet, Tartary and j 
Mongolia , p. 15. 

DESH ASTI I. a term by which, the Mah- 
ratta brahmins of Mahrashtra are designated. 
They are described as a class, of sedentary 
habits, extremely fond of their native 
place, very fond of display, and fond of rich 
and splendid clothes. On occasions of mar- 
riage and other festival ceremonies they arc 
lavish. 

DESIIASTHA, brahmins have acquired) 
some literary celebrity and have been large- ! 
ly employed under the several Governments 
of India, chiefly in the revenue departments. 

I he few prakrit poets that have made their 
appearance are Deshasth such as 4 Wanton,’ 

‘ Moropant,’ and 4 Jagnath.’ Deshasth brah- 
mins are better featured than the Konka- 
nasths, and the Konkanasth brahmin is fairer. 

The social and political life of the Kon- 
kanastha brahmins has undergone a complete 
change during the last lj centuries. Before 
that they were solely an agricultural class 
of people,/ visiting towns onlv on very 
unavoidable occasions. They possessed a good 
knowledge of the Vedas and Shastras, and 
were liberally rewarded on that account by the 
patrons of those branches of learning. They 
rarely held offices under government or in 
mercantile houses, on the advent of the British 
they were compelled to look out for employ- 
ment, and they at once spread all over the 
extensive table-land of Sahadri, called the desh, 
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every ‘department of government contains 
Konkanist brahmins, and they have shown 
themselves active, intelligent, liberal-minded 
men. 

The Deshasta from time out of mind 
have been in the possession of the rich table- 
laud, aud been zemindars, deshmukhs, desh- 
pandies, &c. They have never been dis r 
tinguished for their knowledge of the Vedas 
or the Shastras. Once they were in sole 
possession of government offices, but they 
have been greatly thrown into the background 
by the Konkanasth. All the lower class of 
offices such as village accountants, &c., are, 
however, still in their hands, 
j MSI, indigenous, belonging to the country 
I Par-desi, a foreigner, a stranger, a native of 
northern India. — Elliot; Wilson. 

DESI GOKRU, Hind. Tribulus alatus. 

DESIMA, the commercial site occupied by 
the Hutch in Japan, it stands upon arid wholly 
covers a little artificial fan-shaped islet, about 
600 feet in length, by 240 in breadth. And 
is joined to the island and town of Nagasaki 
by a small stone-bridge, at the end of which 
was a strong Japanese guard -house. — Mac- 
Ear lane's Geo. and His. of Japan, p . 54. 

DESMANTHUS, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Fabacero, of which D. natans, 
D. triquetra, and D. punctatus are known as 
native or introduced into India. 

DESMANTHUS CINEREUS, Willde, 
syn. of Caillea ciuerea., or Dichrostachys 
cinerea. — W. and A. 

DESMANTHUS NATANS, Willde . * 

Floating Dosmanthus. Eng. [ Sunday kiray. Tam. 

This sensitive plant floats in the tanks of 
southern India, the leaflets and pods are eaten 
by the natives.— Jaffrey, Voigt, Thwaites. 

DESMER, Dan. Musk, a 

DESMODIUM, a genus of small trees and 
bushes of the natural order Fabaceee, of which 
Voigt enumerates 28 species in India. Dr. 
Wight in leones gives figures of D. cephalotes, 
collinum, congestum, diffusum, Gangeticum, 
gyrans, latifolium, patens, polycarpum, 
quinqueangulatum, reeuwatum, rufescens, 
strangu latum and triflorum. 

The bark of two Panjab species, “ Kalanchi” 
and 44 Moorub,” are stated by Dr. Cleghorn 
to furnish a paper-stuff, and Dr. Stewart 
says, according to Dr. Cleghorn, that the barks 
of D. argenteum and D. tiliaefolia of the 
Panjab are of similar use. 

The leaves of D. gyrans have a singular 
oscillating movement. • 

Dr. Stewart says that the bark of IX 
argenteum of the Panjab (“eambar,” 
“muss,” “chiti,” “mort,” “murtan”) is 
steeped in water and made into ropes which, 
when as thick as the wrist, borea heavy strain 
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-iflieh English rope snapped. The hark of D. of God. Deva-S^na, from deva, a god, and 
tiliiefolia is also made into rope, and its leaves j s£na, a soldier. Devajanee, from deva, a god, 
afothe Shal-purni of the Panjah bazar. • Dr. ; and jay a, a wife. Devarshee, from d6vn, a 


Gleghorn says the Desmodium, paper shrub, is 
exceedingly plentiful in the districts of Chota 
and Bara Banghal, and in the Ravi valley ; the 
plant having a wider range, and the bark 
being more easily stripped off, the fibre will j 
be available in the plains at less cost than 


god, and rishec, a sage. 

DEVA, San 9 ., from div, to play. 
DEVA-DATA or Deo-dat, a man’s name, 
literally god given.— Theodotus. 
DEVADHUPA, Sans. Benjamin. 
DEVADIGAR, Karn. A man of a low 


that of Daphne papyracea. — Drs-J.L. Slew- j caste, who performs menial offices in the 
art. Panjab Pi., Voigt , Riddell , Cleghorn , 1 temples of the south of India. — JViis. 

Panjab Report, p. 113. i DEVAGIRI or Deoghur, was at one 

DESMODIUM ARGENTEUM. Muss j time held by the Yadava race. In Mysore 
of Kunawar. Chiefly on the Sutlej. Very j we find the Bellala, a Yadava dynasty, 
strong temporary ropes made from its bark, j reigning at Dwarasamudram. the modern 

DESMODIUM TILI.&FOLIUM . j Halibidu. 

Chamk&t of Murree. j Kalanchi of Panjab. • DEVA-KANCHANAMU, HlND. Seve- 

Grows to a large size in the Panjab, wood j ral species of Bauhinia viz ..Bauhinia varie- 

ofa pale whitish yellow and close-grained. | L ' : f ls0 J{ - cand,da ’ B ' P ur P urea and 

Its bark is made into paper.— Powell's Hand - i T \r\r a* * , rr , . 

r r ! DE VAk I, sister to Kansa, king of Mathura, 

DESMOSTEMON ZEYLANICUS, ', hc wifo of V«odow. Devaki and 

Wal-kakunu-gaha, Singh. | Vasudeva were the mother and father of 

Central province of Ceylon, up to 4,000 feet, j Krishna, who was their 8 th child. 

Timber used for ordinary work. — Wright . ' DEVA L, Hind. A hindoo temple. 
Fergnsson. / D EVAL A, a brahmin attendant ou idols. 

DESMUKH. a hereditary native officer D EVA-LAY A, Sans. From deva agod, and, 

under the Mahratta governments, exercising i tdeya, a house, a temple, the House of God. 
chief police and revenue authority over a j DEVANAGARI, an alphabet in use in 
district. '■ India. It was introduced into Thibet form f 

DESPANDYA. The hereditary revenue - Kashmir in the first half of the 7th century/ 
accountant of a district. * of the Christian era. Devanagari is the an- : 

DESSAH, Jav. A village. cient alphabet of India, inscriptiomi!, in capi t - 

DESYADES, Punjabi. ’ Lund wvond ; tals, and is a modification of the inscriptior^al 
the influence of inundation. and m on it ary Pali. The alphabets of lyhe 

DfiTARA, Bbng. Lipeocercis serrata. various languages allied to the Hindi, ai 
DETARDANA, Hind. Seed of a species modifications of the Devanngari alphabet. 


of Desmodium : also llvuria picta, not 

Hedysaram. 

DEUS, Hind. Deutzia staininea. The 
Aruchi of Bussahir. 

DEUTZIA, a genus of plants of the Na- 
tural Order Philadelphacere. The leaves of 
p, gcabra of Japan are so rough that they 
are used for joiner’s work. 
pijUTZI A STAMINEA. 

Phul kanri of Haz&ra. I Sai of Chamba- 
Phurilf of Kashmir. | Ariichi, delis, of Bassahir. 


It is tin; character in which Sanscrit is 
usually written. 

DE VANG AN A, amongst, hindoos, the 
celestial minstrels who perform before Maha- 
deva. They are also called Gandharva, also 
Apsarasa. Their inst rumen ts are the tam- 
bourine, cymbals, castanets, lute and violin. 

DEVA-DEVLan island inBombuv harbour, 
known to sailors as Butcher Island. The 
native name, properly Deva-dwipn, means the 
“ Island of the gods, or Holy Island.” 

DEVAGIJRH, a town on the western 
coast of India ; this and Sedasheghur are the 
boundaries of the Concan. 

DEVA-LOKA, Sans. The habitations of 
the Deva ; in hinduism, there are *ix celestial 
worlds between the earth and the Brahma 


A small sized Panjab wood , wli i te an d e lose- 
grained. — Powell. 

DEVA, S. Dewa, Dev, Delb, or Deo, a 
title of a god, as Devi is of a goddess. Maha- 
Deya, a.name given to Siva bv the saiva sect, 

• the means great or supreme god, as Maha-Devi, 

oatneofBhavaui or Parvati, means the supreme loka. 

godtos. Deva however may equally, by the —Hardy's Eastern Monachism, p. 435. 
yaishnava, be Vishnu. The word may also DEVANAGA-VADU, Tki.. A weaver, 
denote an idol, a man of high rank or sovereign, DE VANAMPIYA^ P1YADASI, a natiie 

^or a brahmin, us a cognomen suited to brah- of Asoka. bee Inscriptions, p. 381* 

Amongst the compounds of this word . DEVA-PUTTUN, a place of great*** 
!li^ Dewai ^ir Deval, a hindoo temple, a house tity in hindoo estimation. See Krishna, p. 545. 
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DEVA-pASA. 


DEV A RAJA, a name of Iudra. . See • 
Inscriptions, pp. 380, 393. ! 

DEVA PAL DEVA. From a copper tablet 
discovered at'Monghyr, raja Deva Pal Deva 
appears to have reigned in the ninth century 
as far as the Carnatic and Thibet. 

DEVA-DARA, Hind. Cedrus deodara, 
Loud, 

DEVADARA, Sans. Erythroxylon areola- 
tum ? 

DEVADARAM, Tam. Sethia indica, DC. 
Guatteriu longil'olia, Wail . 

DEVA-DASA, Sans. 

Basava. TKL. I Dancing Girls. Fag. 

Jogin. „ 'Temple „ 

Murali. Mahb. | Bayadere. Fr. 

■ Hicrodulto of Babylon. j Balladeiras. Fort. 

• To the temple of Venus in Asia, and in j 
later times in Greece, large bodies of hiero- j 
dulse” were attached, who were, at once, * 
prostitutes and ministers to the goddess. The j 
daughters of the most illustrious families in j 
Armenia passed from the service of (he god- j 
dess Auaitis into tirotrimouy with those of] 
equal rank, and uo slain adhered to them from 
their former mode of life. We find traces of 
the same usage in the distant settlements of 
the Phoenicians, ori mount Eryx, and at Sicca 
Venerea in the Carrlmgenian territory. In 
Babylon, no woman of whatever rank could 
escape the obligation of once prostituting 
herself in the temp Myl This debt 
once acquitted, as the necessary preliminary to 
marriage, they were ever afterwards faithful to 
its obligations, with whatever price they might 
be tempted. In himloo mythology the devn- 
dasa, are the courtezans of svvarga, the heaven 
of Siva. The earthly deva-dasa women or danc- 
ing girls, in attendance at the temples of the \ 
hiudoo deities, by their name of devu-dasa, 
call themselves the servants or slaves of the 
god. Next to the sacrifices, the most impor- 
tant persons about, the temple, says the Abbe 
Dubois, are the dancing girls. Their profes- 
sion, indeed, requires of them to receive all 
comers although originally they appear to 
have been intended for the gratification of the 
brahmans only. Every temple, according to 
its size, entertains a bund of them, to the num- 
ber of eight, twelve or more. The service they 
perform consists of dancing arid singing. 
The first they execute with grace, though 
with lascivious attitudes and motions. Their 
chauntirig is generally confined to the obscene 
songs which relate to some circumstauce or 
other of the licentious lives of their gods. 
They perform their religious duties at the 
temple to which they belong, twice a day— * 
morning. and evening. They are also obliged 
to assist at all the’ public ceremonies, which 
they enliven with their dance and song. 


They are bred to this life from their infancy. 
They are taken from any caste, and are not un- 
frequently of respectable birth. It is nothing 
uucommon to hear of pregnant women, in 
the belief that it will tend to their happy 
delivery, makiug a vow, with the consent of 
their husband, to devote the child then in the 
womb, if it should turn out a girl, to the 
j service of the pagoda. And in doing so, they 
imagine they are performing a meritorious 
duty. The infamous life to which the 
daughter is destined brings no disgrace on 
the family. The eldest, daughter of every 
family of the weaver caste at the small town 
of Tiru-kalli-kundram in the Chingleput col- 
lectorate is devoted to the temple. Till lately, 
temple girls were the only hindoo females in 
India who might learn to read, to sing, and 
to dance. Such accomplishments belong to 
them exclusively : and for that reason have 
been held by the rest of the sex in such ab- 
horrence, that every virtuous woman has 
considered the mention of them as an 
affrouL These performers are supported out 
f the revenues of the temple ; of which they 
receive a considerable share. But their pro- 
fession is productive. There are temples in 
some places, where the divinity requires to be 
honoured with the most unbounded licen- 
tiousness. The manufacturer commonly 
destines his youngest daughter for this pur- 
pose, and sends her to the pagoda before the 
age of puberty, where dancing and music- 
masters are provided. The movlubir girls 
of the Mahratta country correspond to the 
Basava of the Teliug race. The Basava 
women are usually devoted to the god Siva, 
and become, prostitutes. They are called Linga 
or Garudu Basava, according as they arc de- 
voted to* one or other. Theyiare called also 
Jogin also Morli, and are married sometimes to 
a knife, sometimes to an idol. In making 
female children over to the service of a temple, 
a girl, generally au infant, is taken and dedi- 
cated for life to the service of some idol by 
a ceremony called “Shej.” A khunjar or 
dagger is put on the ground, and the girl, who 
is to undergo the ceremony, puts a garland ou 
the knife. Her mother then puts rice on the 
girls forehead. The officiating Bhutt then 
weds the girl to the knife, just as if he were 
uniting her to a boy in marriage, by reciting 
the 4 mangalashlok,’ or marriage stanzas, a 
curtain being held between the girl and the 
dagger. The girl thus becomes a Bhavin, dedi- 
cated to the service of the temple. She lives 
by prostitution. In many parts of the south 
of India, the non-Aryan races thus devote 
their young women, in order that they may 
follow prostitution openly, under the cloak 
of a religions rite. It is not easy to trace the 
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DEVILS AND DEVIL DANCERS. 

Origin of this custom, but at the Myietta for boats and vessels, for which purpose -it is 
festivals, which were connected with the wor- 1 generally used, as well as for house-work. It 
ship of Baal or Moloch, the women, as slaves 1 grows to about two feet in diameter, and from 
, to the goddess, were obliged to purchase ex 'thirty to thirty-five feet high:; its grain 
eruption from being sacrificed by prostitu- resembles the red cedar, but it is closer grained 
tion. Almost all the Jewish prophets down and heavier. — Edye, Mai. and Cart. 
to Jeremiah complain that this service was DEVENDRA, the king of the Deva. See 
carried on in the high places, by the Jews, j India. 

In general, throughout the Dekhan, sbufch- DEVER, the honorific or titular designation 
wards to Cape Comorin, devoting a female of the MarawaraceinRamnadand Tinnevelly. 
child to the gods is deemed disreputable. — It seems ideutical with the Telugu Dewara 
Kenrich's Phcenicia , pp. 307, 314 ; Dubois' or Devera, a respectful mode of address to a 
India, quoted in Cole's Hind . Myth., p. 378 ; superior. See Iudiu, p. 332. 

Sonnerat's Voyage, p. 29; Bunsen, Vo l, iv, j DEVI, Sans. The feminine of deva, a god 
p. 210. See Dancing girls. or a goddess. It is one of the names of the 

DEV ARAM, a famous saiva poem, part of hindoo goddess Durga, also known as Kali,, 
the SO called Tamil Veda. See Clmudra ; Dasahra or Dashara ; Kali 

DEVASTHANAM, the superintendence Kerari ; Linga ; Lustral ceremonies ; Maha- 
of hindoo temples, conducted by trustees called deva; Mahadcvi ; Parvati ; Sacrifice, Sata- 
Dharraa Karta. j rupa ; Serpent, Vishnu ; Yavana. 

DEVATA, a divinity, a spirit, a demi-god. DEVI MAHESHASURA. See Inscrip- 
The Devata are benign spirits, governed by tions, p. 382. 

Indra, properly the inhabitants of the North! DEV1COTTA, frequently changed hands 
Pole ; for the Devata are said to have day, during the contests between the British and 
when the Daitya have the night, and vice French in the 18th century, 
tersl. Vide Suras.— Warren's Kala Sanhita. DEVIL BIRD, the name of a bird of 
DEVATADI DIIETTU, Tel. Lipra- Ceylon, which Mr. Milford supposes to be a 
cercis serrata, Tnisr. Andropogon semi turn, goat-sucker, a cuckoo or a black bird. Itsordi- 
— Roxb ., i, p. 253. nary cry is like that of a hen just caught. Its 

DEVATA-DHANYAMU, Tel. Sor- screams like those of a youth in agony, 
ghum saccharatum, Pers. Andropogon sacch, DEVI, a goddess, more especially used for 
Also wild rice. — Roth. p. i, 271. Parvati 

DEVATA-MALLE or Nalla kakasi, Tel. DEVIDIAR of the Chenab and Ravi. 
Randia uliginosa, DC., IV. and A 1230; Cupressys lorulasa, Don. : of Panjab, Juni 
Ic. 397 . Gardenia ulig., R. Cor . 135; perus excel™, Bieb. 

Posoqueria ulig. — Roxb. i, p. 712. DEVIL GOAD. 

DEVATHARAM, Tam. Erythroxylon Bhatamkimam. Sans. | Croton oblongifolium, R 

areolatum ^ Bhutsilu Bhmri. Tki«. I ill. b8o. 

DEVAYANAI or Devasena, one of Su- The Telugu uamo signifies “ demon-driver’' 
bhramanya’s wives. or “devil goad” — and sticks made of this 

DEVEDAH, Port., Tam., Malayal, the tree are carried as a protection against evil 
haine of a wood, known to Europeans by those spirits 

of the Cedar Libanus, or Spanish cedar. This DEVILS and DEVIL DANCERS. The 
tree is to be found from Cape Comorin, in the ordinary word in use, to designate a devil, is 
south of Malabar, to the north part of Canara. Paisacha, or Pisacha, and the temple raised to 
ft grows to a large size, from eighteen inches a Paisacha is a Pekoil, but the former seems 
to two feet and a half in diameter, and from rather to be an evil spirit, and the latter a 
thirty to forty feet high. This maybe con- temple to an evil spirit;. All the arian and 
sidered a good wood, and might be found uon-ariati hiudoo ami budd'hist races of India, 
useful with the heavy woods in ship-building, and all the races in the Malaya and the eastern 
The texture of some trees is hard, and might archipelagoes, recoguise the existence of spirits 
be converted into good plank. It is much both good and bad and the whole series of 
use d by the natives for house-work and ceremonies from the date of the demise of a 
furniture. It is imported into Ceylon, and to hiridoo until the demise of his son areinsti- 
the coast of Coromandel, from Pegu and tuted from the belief that the spirit of the 
Itkogoon, and named Chittagoug wood. deceased is present and can accept oblations, 

There is also is the Vela Devedah, or white and there are even instances where contracts 
cedar, which grows in the forests of Cochin have been entered into or renewed with the 
afid TttVCnqore. It may be had in great spirit of a deceased owner. The hmdoCw 
quantities, and is said to be useful and durable, have a hell, “ narakam,” and a devil, but the 
It is a tough wood for boards, and planks ' non -arian mccs seeni to refer to evil spirits. 
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DEVILS AND DEVIL DANCERS. 

Iu their belief it* any good man die, his 
spirit may occupy a tree or stone or other 
locality aud be an evil spirit : may even take 
possession of one of his votaries, iu which 
event the screaming and gesticulating of the 
possessed person are attributed to the spirit 
in possession, and iu the Urdu tongue, the 
phrase would be “ saya uske nng bhara” the 
shade has filled his body, aud the possessed 
person prophesies. In their belie! every 
malady may be the infliction ot an evil spirit. 
To dispossess the spirit, wild music and 
dancing are had recourse to, and the possessed, 
generally a woman, exhausted by her pythou- 
ising falls down utterly exhausted or goes into 
convulsions. The non arian races are con- 
stantly recognising new spirits, from amongst 
deceased natives of India or Europeans, 
particularly from amongst those whom death 
or accident havo suddenly cut off, and they 
have introduced the deities of the Hindoos as 
demons : but the “ ammun” or earth-deity, is 
in every village throughout Southern ludia,and 
the worship of all these demon gods is by 
blood-sacrifice* and ardent spirits. Amongst 
the Similar race iu the South of the penin- 
sula of India, the belief is that sometimes 
demons are content with frightening the 
timid without doing any real harm. Failures 
in trade or in crops, are attributed to demons. 
People hear a strange noise at night ; and im- 
mediately they see a devil making his escape in 
the shape of a dog as large as a hyena, or a cat 
with eyes like two lamps. Iu the dusk of the 
\ evening devils have been observed in a burial 
or burning ground, assuming various shapes 
one after another as often as the eye of the 
observer is turned away ; aud they have often 
been known at night to ride across the country 
ou invisible horses, or glide over marshy lands 
iii the shape of a wandering, flickering light. 
In all their journey in_, * v move along with- 
out touching the ground : their elevation above 
the ground being proportioned to their rank 
anil importance. Dr. Caldwell has known a 
village deserted and the people afraid even to 
remove the materials of their houses, in con- 
sequence of the terror caused by stones being 
thrown on their roofs at night by invisible 
bauds. Demons more malicious still have 
sometimes been known under cover of the 
night to insert combustible materials under 
the eaves of thatched roofs. Eveu in the day- 
time, about the close of the hot season, when 
the winds fail, demons may often be seen career- 
ing along in the shape of a whirl-wind, catch- 
ing up and whisking about in their fierce play 
every dry stick and leaf that happens to lie 
in their path. In short, writes Dr. Caldwell 
the demons do much evil, but no good. They 
often cause terror but never bestow benefits, or 
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evince auy affection for their votaries. They 
must be placated by sacrifice, because they arc 
so mischievous ; but there is no use supplicat- 
ing their favour. If in any case the hope of 
obtaining a benefit seem to be their votaiy’s 
motive in worshipping them, further inquiry 
proves that it is under the supposition that 
the demon’s malignity stands iu the way of 
what would otherwise be obtained as a matter 
of course. Aud it mny be said to be the 
object of the worship' of all the uon-arian 
races to avert from themselves the evils which 
the demous could inflict, for gratitude for good 
received, or resignation to the will of a 
Supreme, are uot parts of the ammun or spirit- 
worship. A similar superstition respecting 
goblins and demons exists all over India. 
Every hiudoo work containing allusions to 
native life, and the dictionaries of all th'e 
Hindoo dialects, prove the general prevalence 
of a belief in the existence of malicious mis- 
chievous demons, in demoniacal inflictions and 
possessions, and in the power of exorcisms. 
The chief peculiarity of Lhe superstition, as it 
exists amongst the Shanars, consists in their 
systematic worship of the demons iu which all 
believe. In every part of India, innumerable 
legends respecting goblins and their malice 
are current ; but scarcely any trace of their 
! worship iu the proper sense of the term, much 
j less of their exclusive worship, can be dis- 
' covered beyond the districts in which Shanars, 
or other- primitive illiterate tribes, are found. 
|*In travelling down to Tinnevelly from the 
north, the first village which is found to be 
inhabited by Shanars, Virduputty, about 30 
miles south of Madura, is the first place where 
Dr. Caldwell observed systematic devil-wor- 
ship. In like manner in Truvuncore, devil- 
worship appears to commence Hvith the first 
appearance of the Shamir race iu the neigh- 
bourhood of Trivandrum ; from whence it 
becomes more and more prevalent as you 
approach Cape Comorin. The demon worship 
of the Shanars and few other illiterate tribes is 
a degradation beneath which the human mind 
cannot descend. The places in which the 
demons are worshipped are commonly termed 
“ Pe-c6il,” or devil temples ; some of the 
. temples, especially those erected to the san* 
j gu inary forms of kuli, aro small, mean, tomb- 
; like buildings, with an imago at the further 
end of the cloister. But the majority of the 
devil-temples are built neither with stone nor 
brick ; the roof is neither terraced nor tiled, 
nor even thatched ; a heap of earth raised 
into a pyrumidical shape and adorned with 
streaks of whito-wasb, sometimes alternating 
with red ochre, constitutes both the temple and 
the demon’s image ; and a smaller heap in front 
of the temple with a fiat surface forms the altar. 
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HEW Alt*. DEWAtA DJSVI, 

Iusuek , cases a large conspicuous tree— a branched from the Indus, near Dura, is now 
tamarind tree, an umbrella tree, or even a almost the sole vestige of the capital of 
palmyra, whose leaves have never been cut or the Sogdi of Alexander. On ita site the 
trimmed, will generally be observed in the shepherds of the desert have established 
vicinity. This tree is supposed to be the an extensive hamlet; it is placed on a 
devil's ordinary dwelling place, from which ridge of siliceous rock, seven miles east of 
he snuffs up the odour of the sacrificial blood the insular Bukkurand free from the inun- 
and descends unseen to join in the feast, dations of the Indus. The Soda tribe, a 
Turuour mentions that an ordinance of one of powerful branch of the Pramara race, has 
the kings of Ceylon commanded that a devil- ruled in these countries from rempte antiquity, 
dancer should be provided for every ten and to a very late period they were lords of 
villages. Budd’hists of Ceylon still resort to Oomra Soonira, in which division was Aroiv, 
the incantations of the devil dancers iu case of According to Burton, however, the site of 
daugef or emergency. — Dr. Caldwell on the Arore is four miles east of the Indus at Sukker 
Shanar. See Demon, Peygel, Pisacha. and Rori. Schl aud his capital, Arore, were 
DEVIL'S PEPPER, Eng. Capsicum, known to Abul Fazil, though he was ignorant 
DEVIL’S SALEP, Eng. Cicuta virosa, of its position, which he transferred to Deba v 
also Conium maculatum. or Dewal, the modern Tatta. This iudela- 

DEV-KANCHUN, Bkng. Bauhinia pur- tignble historian thus describes it : “ In 
purea. ancient times there lived a raja named Sehris 

DEVKHADIR, Hind. Mimosa rubicaulis (Schl), whose capital was Alore, and his 
DE VRIESE, author of various memoirs j dominions extended north to Cashmere and 
on Malayan Island plants and of a monograph south to the ocean.” Sehl, or Sehr, became a 
of Maratliaceae, a work of great labour. titular appellation of the country, its princes, 
DEVOTTARA, Sans. From deva and and its inhabitants, the Sehrai. Alore ap- 
ootara, belonging to pears to have been the capital of the kingdom 

DEW. ofSigertis, conquered by Menander of Bactria. 

Shabnam, Hind. Pkrs. | H’ming. Burm. Ibu Haukal, the Arabian geographer, mentions 

Some one has ventured the remark that at it; but a superfluous point iu writing bus 
full moon, near the equator, more dew falls changed Arore into Azore, or Azour, as 
than at new moon, and to this are ascribed translated by Sir W. Ouscly, D’Anvjile also 
the moou heads (man hoofden), which, how- mentions it ; but, in ignorance of its position, 
ever, Jansen had but once seen, during all the quoting Abulfeda, says, en grandeur “Azour 
years which he had spent between the tropics*, est presque comparable a Mooltan.” — Tod's 
— Jansen in Murray's Physical Geography , Rajasthan, Vol. i, p. 42 ; Burton's Scinde, 
p. 146. ‘ ’ Vil.\,pp. 128, 166. 

DEWA, a divine being, whether resident DEWALA DEVI, daughter of Kamala 
upon earth or iu a dewa ioka. — Eastern devi. On the fall of Nerwalla, the aucieut 
Monachism , p. 435. See Deva. capital of Guzerat, Kamala Devi was eap- 

DEWADHARI, or damsels of wisdom, &c. tured and taken into the harem of Ala ud 
DEWADUBIO, Sing. Fennel seed. Din; but her daughter Dewala Devi escaped 
DEJWAK, Hind. Termes. White ants. with her father. She had been asked , iu 
DEWAL, the hindoo temple, in which marriage by the sou of Ram Deo, the 
the idol is placed, is called, as temples gene- rajah of Deo-giri (Dowlatabad), but her 
rally are, Dew&l, or Dev&l, from Deva, a father, proud of his rajpoot origin, had 
deity ; and aleiya, a house, or literally a house refused to give her to a Mahratta, even 
qfgod. The British aud other people call it though a prince. Kamala Devi, however, 
pagoda, a word unknown in India beyoud the having expressed to Ala ud Din a wish to he 
raieh of European colloquial instruction, but joined by her daughter, Ala ud Din sent a 
which has been derived from Butklmna two strong army under a general to briug Dewala 
Persian words, meaning the ghost house. It Devi to Delhi. In this extremity, her father 
may however be from Paigudi, a devil temple accepted the Mahratta prince, and sent off his 
also from Daligopa, a budd’hist relic shrine. daughter under an escort, but the escort was 
DEWAL, the principal port in Sind, with overtaken, the fair maideu seized and carried 
tall spiles aud huge domes ; Dewal is supposed to Dehli where she was married to Khizr 
to he the modern Tattah. It was called Khan, son of Ala ud Diu. A few years after 
V jD(ewal>” or “ Debal," from its celebrated the death qf Ala ud Din, the throne of Delhi 
dowalya or pagoda and the Arabs and Persians was filled by Kafoor, a converted hindoo, who 
still know it by no other name, Arore, or put out the eyes of Khizr Khan, filled the 
Aloipe, was, the capital of Sind in remote capital with hjndoo troops, put to. death, all 
antiquity, bdt a bridge over the stream which the survivors of Ala ud Diu’s family, And 
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DEWAN KHANA. 


DHA. 


transferred Dewala Devi to his own zenana. ; house of a mahomedan where the master 
See Camala Devi. receives his visitors, and in which the men 

'DEW ALT, properly Depawali, Sans, servants reside. — Rich’s residence in*Koor~ 
from Dipa a lump and Ali, a row, ; a hindoo distan , VoL i, p. 83. 
religious festivalheld about the end of'Octqber, DEWA PQOJAH, or worship of the im- 
on the new moon of Kartik, in honor of the piemen ts in use as the means of subsistence, 
goddess' Kali and of Lakshmi and the destruc- observed by all the Kait caste at the Dew&llbe 
tion, by Vishnu, of the demon Taraki. The and Hooly festival*. — Malcolm's Central. 
hiudoos, after bathing in the Ganges, or India, VoL ii, p. 167 . 
other river, auoint with oil, put on their best DEE WAR, Diwar, perhaps more cor- 
altire, perform a sraddhu, and at night worship rectly Deehwar or Dehwnr, is the god under 
Lakshmi. Oil this festival of lamps all whose special care a village is placed : the 
hiudoos propitiate Lakslimi, the goddess of genius loci, for whom a portion of grain is 
wealth and fortune, by offering at her shrine, always set apart at each harvest. — Elliot . 
Iu Rajasthan, on the Amavus, or ides of DEWAS, a chieftaincy in Mahva, held by a 
Kartic, every city, village and encampment, Mahratta, whose ancestors came to Malwa 
exhibits a blaze of splendour from Jamps. with the first Baji Rao. The revenue of the 
Stuffs, pieces of gold and sweetmeats, are State is Rupees 4,25,000 ; the area 256 
carried in trays and consecrated at the temple square miles; and the population 25,000 
of Lakshtni, to whom the day is consecrated, souls. The chiefs have each received a sun- 
The rana of Mewar dines with his nud guaranteeing to them the right of adop- 
primo minister, and this officer and his tion. The chief’s are equal in rank and have 
near relatives offer an oblation by pouring oil an equal share in all receipts. Each receives 
into a terra cotta lamp, which the sovereign j a salute of fifteen guns. — Aitcheson's Trea- 
holds ; every votury of Lakshmi • tries lii.S j ties, Engagements and Sunnvds , VoL iv, 
chance of the dice, and from their success pp. 334 and 3.3 5. 
in the Dewnli , foretell the state of their DEWA SIS. See Rujinahal. 

affairs for the ensuing year. On the first DEWATA GASS, Singh. Carullia lu- 

day of the Dewali, the whole population cida.— Roxh. 

of au Indian city bear branches of the Sami, DEW-GHUR, an ancient name of Dowla- 

Tulsi and other sacred trees, in procession ; tabad . See Deo-ghur, 

and walk round all (lie temples in the neigh- DEWUDAR, Hind. Sethia indica. 

bourhood, offer salutation and prayer to their DEWUL, Singii. Ferouia eleplmntnm. 

country’s gods, in their several incarnations. DEYA-DANGA-GASS, Singh. Spa- 

— Postan's Western India , VoL ii, pp, 177 thndea rheedii, Sp. 

and 178; Tad's Rajasthan , VoL i, p. 70. DEYAMIDDELLA, Singh. Barringtonia 

See Leviticus, xxiii. 40. racemosa. — Roxb. 

DEWAN, An., Pkiis. in India, the chief DEYNGAN, Hind. Cordia madcodii.— 
officer of the second rate sovereigns. In Persia, Hooher. Syn of Hcmigymnia macleodii. — 
a Court of Justice or of other business. A Griff, 1 

reception room, is generally called the Dewan- DEYRA DOON and Himalayan valleys, 
i- Am, or public reception hall. The Dewan to moderate elevations, in climate correspond 
Khanii, is the office room of .the dewan, and | with the Mediterranean region. See Dehra. 

| the Dewani means pertaining to the dewan. DHA, Burmese., the bill, in various 
The Dewani Adaiat under the E. I. Company forms, is the inseparable companion of 
was a Court of Civil and Revenue jurisdiction, every man among the hundred forest tribes 
• DEWAN, Per?. A collection into one of Trans-Gangetic India. Among the civil- 
volume of the entire odes of an author, whe- ized Burmans, however, it is more confined 
ther in the Persian or the Hindustani tongue, to the lower orders, the peasant and boatman, 
In bringing them together, they are arrunged except as u weapon of war. The Burra an 
alphabetically according to the letters in dha is a weapon about throe feet long, with 
which the verses terminate. The Dewan-i-ja slight uniform curve from end to end. 
Sadi and Dowan-i-Hafiz are generally known. About three-sevenths of this length is helve, 
DEWANAGI-WANLU, Tel. Religi- the rest blade. The blade is generally about 
ous mendicants in southern India, who accept an inch and a quarter wide with an obtuse 
charity only from one or other of the gold- point. It serves every purpose that a cutting 
smith castes. See Poitu, Zonar. weapon can serve, from making a toothpick 

DEWANI is the civil department, in con- to felling a tree ; or killing a pig, or an enemy 
trast to the foujdari or criminal. Dewan-i* in battle. Very long and heavy dhas are 
am,a privy council chamber. worn by officials of the. Burmese .Cotirf.— 

DEWAN KHANA. That part of the Yule's Embassy, p. 158. 
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DHAKA. 

DH A. Hind. Grislea tomcntosn. 

DHABBAR. IIind. Anagnllis arverisis. 

DHAE, Hind. A nurse. In Rajpootanah 
the Dhabhat ?, or ‘ foster-brothers , 9 often 
hold lands in perpetuity, and are employed in 
the most confidential places ; on embassies, 
marriages, Tod's Rajasthan , Vo/, i, 

/v278. 

DHAE, Beng., also DHAI, Grislea to- 
roentosa. 

DHAGOBA. See Buddha, Topes. 

DHAHIMA, a tribe of Rajpoots recorded 
amongst the 36 royal races. They were 
the lords of Biana, and bore a high name 
for deeds of chivalry. Colonel Tod considers 
the tribe to be extinct, but they have three 
or four villages in Baghput. There are 
also Dhahima Aheer and Dhahima Jat 
the same neighbourhood. — Annals of Rajas - 
than, Vol i, p. 199. 

DHAI? Duk. Sterculia colorata. — Roxb. 

DHAIL, a river in Jeypore. 

DHAING. See Kush or Cush. 

DHAITI of Bombay. Grislea tomentosa. 
j — Roxb. 

DHAK, Hind. Butea frondosa, also called 
Pulas, is a plant generally diffused in India, 
found near many villages, forming their tracts 
of jungle-like land, which is the place of 
pasturage for their cattle. The Dliak yields 
firewood, and its bark and roots a fibrous 
matter, which is used as cordage, called Bukel, 
or beaten to a kind of oakum and used for 
caulking boats, and if. is used, also, by the 
natives for agricultural and domostic pnrposos, 
as it is possessed of a good deal of strength. 
It is also used for paper-making. A ruby- 
coloured gum, called Butea kino , Pulas gond, 
exudes from incisions into the bark, it abounds 
f in astringent matter, but is difficult, to apply 
to the tanning of leather, though its colouring 
matter is powerful and permanent. The Dhak 
tree is highly ornamental and its large red 
flowers called teesoo and keesoo y yield a 
beautiful dye, which is likely to come into 
extensive use. From this plant, and from these 
flowers the name of the Pelasgi has been sup- 
posed by Mr. Peacock, in his ‘Greece in 
India' to be derived. Its wood is valued for 
coating wells, and it is also much sought after 
for the purpose of making a hom, or sacrificial 
fire. The Taleef-i-Shareef says, that “ when 
the white flowers are found, and any one shall 
eat the seeds, his heart will bo cleansed, his 
understanding increased, and he shall be 
endowed with supernatural knowledge.” — 
Ro0s Fib.Pl., p.297 ; Elliots Supp . Gloss. 

DIIAK also DHAUL, Hind. Erythrina 
arboresoens. 

DHAKA, 28* 42 T ; 90 # 20" 3-, in BengAl, 
on the Bura Gfoga, 150 miles N.E. of Chi- 


DHAMEK. 

1 cutta, written Dacca. It ’is about *72 feet 
above the sea. 

DHAKARA, a tribe of Rajpoots who hold 
a few villages in K’hundoulee in the Agra 
district, Juleysur in Muttra, and Dehli 
Jak’liim in Etawa ; and are scattered over 
other parts of the Central Doaband Rohilcund. 

DHAKUN, the Jigger Khor or liver-eater 
i of Scinde, is the genuine vampire. An officer 
after a long chase in the valley of Oodipoor, 
speared a hyena, whose abode was the tombs, 
as well-known as the steed on which the. 
witch of A r, sallied forth at night. Evil was 
predicted : and a dangerous fall, subsequently, 
in chasing an elk, was attributed to his sacri- 
legious slaughter of the weird sister’s steed. 
— Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. i, p. 74. 

DHAK II of Kashmere, a red and white 
bean, Phased us lunatus, &c. 

DHAK’HA, Hind. Butea frondosa. 

DHAL, Hind., Tam , Tel. A shield. 

DUAL, also Arhur, Bkng. Cajanus in- 
| dicus. - Spreng. Pigeon pea. 

D’HALIZ K’HOONDLANA, treadingthe 
threshold, a mahomedan marriage ceremony. 

DHAL-KULMEE,Beng. Calonyction rox- 
burgbii. 

DHAL-PHOR, Hind. A class of the 
Kurmi, or great, agricultural tribe in Hindoo- 
stan ; the words mean clod-breaker. 

D’HAE SAHIB, a ir.ohurnim allum, liter- 
ally Mr. Shield. 

DHAMA, Hind. Fagonia cretica. — Linn. 

DHAMAN, Hind. Pennisetum con- 
chroides. Grewia oppositi folia ; G. elastica. 

DHAMA -PA DAM, a bndd’hist sacred 
book of high authority, and gives the most 
faithful picture of the ethical spirit, of Bud- 
dhas’ teachings. — Bunsen, Godin Hist., Vol. 
i, p. 343. 

DHAMAR, Hind. Gum-resins of various 
tiees, Shores robusta, Canarium strictum, 
&c. See Dammar. 

DHAJMAYANGYEE, fiat arches of stone 
and brick, are not uncommon, in Burmah 
Captain Yule discerned two of brick, in 
windows in the Dhamayaugyee temple at 
Pagan, where no suggestion of European or 
Indian aid could have helped. There is one 
fiat stone arch in the northern gate of the 
fort and another inn tomb, atKurnool. There 
is one in the mediaeval building of Roslin 
Castle, and in the magnificent Saracen gate* 
way of Cairo, called Bab-el-Fitoor.— Yule's 
Embassy, p. 48. 

DHAMEE, this old Rajpoot state became 
independent of Kuhlor after the Goorkha way. 
The state was bound to supply forty, begar, 
but this was commuted to a tribute of Rupees 
720. Revenue, Bs. 4,000 ; populaticm* 2,353. 
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DHANAPATTI, 


p Hangar, 


011 AMI, Hind, A follower of Pranuath, a 
hiudcfo reformer who flourished iu the 17th 
century in Bundelkhund, — Wilson . 

JDHAMIN, Hind., Mar. Butea Gibsonii. 

DHAMMA, Pali j Dharma, Sansc. Law, 
Duty. 

DHAMMA N, Hind. Grewia elastica 

(Jr. oppositifolia. 

DHAMMA qr DHARMMA, the doctrines 
or sacred waitings of the budd’hists. — Hardy, 
Pastern Monarchism , p. 435. 

DHAMMAN, Panj. Grewia elastica, 

Hoyle. G. oppositifolia, Hack. 

DIIAMNA, Uria ? Grewia tiliaefolia ? 
A tree of Cuttack, has a reddish coloured wood, 
hard but pliable, strong, very plentiful in the 
Sauthal jungles, from Rancebahal to Hasdiha 
or about forty miles. Used chiefly for cart 
wheels. — Calcutta Enyr s' .Journal, July 1 860. 

DHAMNI, Hind. Portulaca oleracea ? I > . 
sativa. 

k DHAMNOO, Hind. Grewia elastica, Hoyle. 
G. oppositifolia, Buck. G. tiliaefolia, V ahl. 

DHAMGNI, a village iu the Saugor dis- 
trict, situated about twonty-uino miles north 
of Saugor, iu latitude 24° 1 1 ' 32“ and longitude 
78° 48' 34." 

D II AMT ARI, the largest and most im- 
portant town iu the southern portion of the 
Raipur district. It is situated thirty-six miles 
to the south of Raipur, and is the head-quar- 
ters of a tahsil or suh-collcctorate. 

DHAMUL A, Sans. Alpinia galanga. Swz. 

DllAMUN, Hind. Green tea, in Ladakh, 
also brick tea, in Kashmcro. Tea in cakes, both 
black and greeu, called “ dhamun,” goes to 
Kashmere only, also Rhutan silk and some 
brocades. Velvet used to l>o imported from 
Russia but is not so now ; the direct English 
imports having no doubt supplanted the trade. 

DHAMUNGAON. See Sanatoria. 

DHAN, Hind. Oryza saliva, unhnsked 
vice or paddy, also growing rice. 

DHAN SAFAID, Grislea tomentosa. 

DHAN, Hind. Buclmnania latifolia, 

DHAN, Hind. Wealth ; Tan, Man, Dhau, 
body, mind gnd substance. 

DHAN MAIIRI, Tfj.. A rice field.— 

Wils. 

DHANA. The Gond portion of a village 
which is always separate from the rest. Also 
applied generally iu the north-west as Wuzra, 
Nugla or Poorwa. — Elliot's Suppt. Gloss. 

DHANA DA. See Inscriptions, p. 383. 

DHANANJAYA, Sans, From dhaua, 
riches and jee, to conquer. See Inscriptions, 
p.374. 

DHANAPATTI and Srimantoo, a roman- 
tic hindoo tale of adventures of a father and 
sou, wealthy Bania merchants of the Ganges 


| who travelled to Coromandel, Ceylon, Java, 
Both of them were imprisoned in Ceylon. 

DHAN AT TAR, Hind. Clitorea teynstea, 

DHAN DHAUTA, Hind. ? A tree of 
Chota Nagpore with hard, white timber,— 
Cal. Cat . Ex. 1862. 

PHAN DORA, Hind. Proclamation by beat 
of drum. 

DIIANDUR DHANPOSU, a town twenty * 
five miles south of Bhutnair. 

DHANGA. Coriandrum sativum- 

PIIANGAPIIUL, BENq. Grislea tomen- 
tosa. 

DHANGAR, Hind. A people in India, 
who claim to be of the vesya casto, who are 
dai rymeii. The D hangar of the Mahratta and 
Telugu countries arc theJvuru-buvu orCurum^ 
bar of the Cauarese districts. The Dhangaf, 
iu Telingana, arc in twelve tribes, who do not 
eat together nor intermarry. In the centre 
of the peninsula, they are shepherds and 
wool-weavers, kitchen gardeners and labour- 
ers. In the hill country of Ramgurh and 
Chota Nagpore, there is a tribe of this name, 
some of whom descend periodically into the 
plains for labour. The Dhangar, iu Calcutta, 
are labourers. Mr. Hodgson describes the 
Dhangar as of Mongol origin. He bids tig 
look steadfastly at any man of an aboriginal 
race, an ubiquitarian Dhaugav for instance, 
and say if a Mongol origin is not palpably 
inscribed on his face ? There ©re 8,059 of 
those in Oomraoti. But it is not known 
whether, as in Ramgurh and Chota Nag- 
pore, they are a hill people ; iu Telingana, 
they are cultivators ; in the south of 
India, they arc shepherds and weavers 
in wool. Many of the Dlmngar are settled in 
the towns of the south of India, occupied 
as labourers, kitchen gardeners and dairymen ; 
and the Dhangar in the south of India i 
arrange themselves accordingly. The Tiling 
Dhangar arc milkmen and weavers of coarse 
woollens ; the Mahratta Dhangar gra?e cattle 
and sheep and clarify their butter into ghee ; 
the Hangar Dhangar are purely shepherds, 
as is indicated by the term “ Ban-gar,’* wild 
man or forest man. The Dhangar sheep 
farmer race of the Peninsular Dekhap, aye of 
two sections, the Kota Pullia Dhangar who 
.keep sheep, and the Barji J-Jatkar or “shop** 
herds with the spears.” The latter still hold 
I much land on the borders of the Nizam’s teiti? 
tory and, until the British domination were 
notorious for pugnacity and rebellion, and they 
still continue a quarrelsome and obstinate 
race. They are supposed to have com© from 
Hindoos tan iu twelve tribes, and been im- 
pelled by the Gonds towards Hingoli ©ufl 
Bassim, which locality got the name .of Bor© 
Hatia, or the twelve tribes, They pow oe. 
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DHANKUR. DHA5WANTRA. 

cldpy the bills on the north bank of the Pyn adjoining districts! They do hot follow hindoo 
Gauge. To die in the chase or in war is rites and they have no temples, hut set hp 
dfeethed honorable, and the Hu tkar who are so i near their villages a stone with some rude 
killed ere burned. The Hutkar are fine, able- carvings which they worship in times of famine 
hbdied men, independent but arrogaut : many or sickness or calamity. They bury, but 
of them never shave or cut the hair of their sometimes burn their dead.— C. *7. P. C. R., 
face. TfteBamgurh and Chota Nagpore Dlian- pp. 6 and 7. 

gar come periodically into the plains for era- DHAN-LUNKA-MURICH, Beng. Ca- 
ploymeht, and some of them are engaged yenne-pepper ; Capsicum ; Capsicum fasti- 
as labourers and scavengers. In the Penin- giatum. 

sula, they are dark, almost black men of slen- DHAN-MARRI, Hind. Artificially irri- 
der and spare forms, 'they are quite dissimilar gated rice fields. 

from the Gaoli, in personal appearance, and DHANNEE, Tam. A dark-coloured wood 
all the sheep (kuru, Karnatica, a sheep) arc of Travancore, specific gravity 0*733. Very 
under the Kurubaru or Kurumbar race. They strong, but knotty, used for common buildings, 
are also wholly distinct from the Ydayau or — Col . Frith. 

Yadava Tamulian cowherd race, who are DHANNIA, Guz. Coriander seed, 
known in all the Tamul country as ‘PiHai* I)H AN SRI RIVER. See India, p. 31 1. 

orson, and in all probability, the dispersed DHANUK, Hind. A bow-man. Dhanuk 

Kurumbar of the Peninsula of India, some of from the Sanscrit, a bow, and Dauushaare the 
them in towns and others almost nomade, are names of a race in northern India, but numer- 
the fragments of the great shepherd race who ous in Bahar, employed as archers, fowlers 
held sway in the Arcot district in the early aud house guards, also in several menial oceu- 
clentuvies of the Christian era. pations both of the house aud field wherever 

The Golla employed as a cashier is said they reside. The females are specially in 
not to be a cowherd. request as mid-wives. The Dhanuk, tribe of 

The Mirda are a caste of migratory shep- fowlers and archers of Bahar and Hindoostan, 
herds in the south of India. live on their prey : they are employed as house 

The cowherd and barber are of the better guards, aud Dr. Buchanan describes the 
of the servile tribes, but the Kurumbar or Dhanuk of Bahar, Blingalpoor and Puraniya 
Dh&ngar, and the Gaola dairy men, keep as engaged in agriculture like the Kurmi. 
aloof from each other. Many of them however are agricultural slaves. 

The Glioonkur or Dhankur or Dhungur in The Dhanuk are descended, according to the 
the Lukti territory bordering on Udipur and Padma Purana, from a Chnmar and a ChandrfI 
Sultan pur, are a tribe of short but muscular i woman. From the Dnnuk have proceeded 
and able-bodied men who speak a separate A herya, who are said not to eat dead carcases, 
language. The tribe is confined to Chota as the Daituk do. 

Nagpur and the adjoining districts. They There arc reported to be seven sub-divi- 
dq not follow hindoo rites, and they have sions of the Danuk, Loungbusta Mut’hurea, 
? ito temples, but set up near their villages a Kut’hurea, Jyswar, Magabi, Dojwar and 
stone with some rude carvings, which they Chhilatya. These do not intermarry, or even 
worship in times of famine or sickness or eut or smoke together. They mix indeed so 
calamity. They bury but sometimes burn little with one another, that an individual 
their dead.— C. J. P. 0, J2., pp. 6 and 7 ; Dhanuk is seldom able to mention more than 
Campbell , p . 33. two, or at most three, of these names as 

DHANGUR. See Kaiyu ; Chetang. belonging to his fraternity.* There are several 
DHANI RANG, Hind. A full green Dhanuk in Delhi, and they are scattered over 
colour. A person of consideration .*—Wils. the North-western Provinces; but Bahar is 
DHANIA, Guz. Dhaniyalu, Tel. Co- the country in which they most abound. — 
liandrum sativum, L. Coriander seed. Wits. Glos.; Elliot's Snppl. Gloss. ; Postan's 

I)HANJI. See Mai wa. Western India , Vol. i, p. 167. See India. 

DHANK, an ancient name of Mon gy Py- DHANWANTRA, the physician pro- 
tan or Mongy Puttun in Saurashtra. The duccd at the churning of the ocean. Takaji- 
present chief is of the Balia Rajput race. ca-poond, or “fountain of the snake-king,” 
D’BAN KE Kill LI AN,. Hind., also is about two miles east of Naoli, near the 
KlideO, swollen parched rice. boundary of Bhynsror and Bhanpoora. The 

PHANKUR, Doonkur or Dhungur, in the road, through a jungle, over the flat highland 
Lukti territory, bordering on Udipur and Sul- or Pat’har, presents no indication pf the 
tan piir, a tribe of short but muscular and able- fountain until you suddenly And yourself on 
bodied men who speak a separate language, the brink of a precipice nearly two hundred 
vThe tribe is confined to Chota Nagpur and the feet in depth, crowded with noble trees, on 
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which the knotted “ koroo” is conspicuous. British conquest of Malwa, the Dhar state 
The descent to this glen is over masses of was subjected to acoutinued series of spolia- 
rock ; and about half-way down a small plat- lions chiefly at the hands of Siudia and 
form, are two shrines; one containing the Holkar, and was preserved from destruction 
statue of “ taksliac,” the &iake-kiug ; the only by the taleuts and courage of Meena 
other of “ Dhuuwantrn,” the physician, who Bui. Anund Kao Puar died in 1807 and was 
was produced at the ‘churning of the ocean/ succeeded by his posthumous son Ramchunder 
The “ cooud” or fountain is at the southern Kao Puar, on whose mother, Meena Bai, the 
extremity of the abyss. Dhanwantra is the administration devolved. Kamchunder died 
Esculapius of the hindoos, but lias not an early, but Meena Bai with the conseut of the 
attendant serpent like his brother of Greece ; neighbouring chiefs, adopted her sister’s son 
“ the health bestowing Dhanwantra, the celes- under the name of Ramchuud Puar. The 
tial physician, arose from the sea when churn- Dhar state rebelled in 1857 and was Con- 
ed for the beverage of immortality.’* He is fi seated, but it was subsequently restored tp 
generally represented as a venerable man with Auuud Kao Puar with exception of theBairsea 
a book in his hand.— Rajasthan, VoL ii, p. pergunuah. The area of the state is esti- 
718 ; Golem's Hind. Myth., p. 383 ; Moore, mated at 2,091 square miles, and the 
p. 342. See Images, Kurma, Serpent Vidiy a. population at about 1,25,000 souls. The 
DHANYA BIIEDAM, Tel. A variety revenue is rupees 4,37,000. One company 
of wheat. of the Bhopal levy is maintained at the 

DIIANYAKA, Sans. Coriander seed. expense of the state to garrison the fort, 
f Dll ANYALI, Hind. Adelia serrata. Dhar pays an annual contribution of Rupees 

* DANYALU, Tkl. Coriandrura sativum. 1 9,656-0-4 for the maintenance of the Malwa 

DHANYA-ROOPA, Sans. From dhana, Bheel corps. The chief receives a salute of 
rice ; and roopn, form. fifteen guns, aud has been granted the right 

DH AO of Kangra. Conocarpus latifolia.— of adoption. — Buck., Hamilton , Treaties y 
Roxb . Engagements and Sunnuds, VoL iv, p. 325. 

DHAOy Hind., or Dlion, rock containing DHAKA, Hind. Corchorus olitorius. 
magnetic oxide of iron in form of sand. DHARAPATTAII. See Inscriptions, pp. 

DHAO KA GOND, Hind. Gum of 375,376. 

Grislea tomentosa. DHARA SENA. See Inscriptions, p. 375. 

D1IAOLA DIIAR, or outer Himalaya or DHARI. Grislea tomentosa. 

White Mountain, from Dhavala t Sanscrit, DIIARI, name of a waterfall near the 
white ; a precipitous range of hills between Hirnphal, or Deer’s Leap, on the Nerbuddali. 
the Byas and Ravi in the outer or sub- DHARICHA, Hind. Second husbaud of 
Himalayas to the north of Kangra. The a widow. 

whole* length of the outer or sub-Himalaya, DIIARINJO, Urja. A tree of Ganjam 
nearly 300 miles from S. E. to N. W., and Gumsoor, extreme height 60 feet, circum- 
is pierced by the Ravi, the Chenab, the ference 4 feet, and height from the ground 
Punacb, aud the Jelilam rivers, which divide to the intersection of the first branch 8 feet, 
it into separate districts. The snow-line is Tolerably common. No use seems to be 
about 16,000 feet in height. Dhaola Dhar, made of the wood. The bark is used medi- 
Ms called by several names in our maps, Maui cinally by women after child-birth ; the juice 
I Malies ki Dhar, or the mountains of the holy of the leaves is supposed to cure itch*— 
f lake of Mani Mahcs, and Hugel calls it Captain Macdonald . 

Palam Kidar and Chamba Kidar. The rocks DHAR KARELA, Hind. Momordica 
are clay and mica slate. — Cleg horn's Punjab dioica. 

Report) p. 97. DHAR KI KARER, Hind. Caesalpf nia 

DHAR, a river near Kaisla in Baitool. sepiaria. 

DHAR, Hind. A hill. DHARMA or DHARMA RAJA, or 

DHAR, 22* 35' ; 75* 21', in Milwa, 33 Yudhishtira, the eldest of the five Pandava. 
miles W.of Mhow. The level of the railway, See Hindoo, Inscriptions, pp. 374, 381, 386. 
1,850 ft. Dhav town, is about 30 miles S. W. 390 ; Karli, Vedas, 
of the ludus river. The Puar family was one DHARMA, Hind., Sans. Charity, law, 
of the smost distinguished iu the early Mull- virtue, morality. Dbarma-kari, a judge, 
ratta history and Auund Rao Puar is usually Dharma-das, a temple servant. Dharma- 
considered as the founder of the principality karta, a temple mauager, Dharma-swama, 
of Dhar, which with some adjoiuiug districts literally faith (dharma), to his lord (swama.) 
and the tribute of some Rajpoot chiefs was DHARMADEVA.See Inscriptions, p. 389. 
assigned to him by the first Bajee Rao, DHURMA-BHANOO, Sans. Frdm 
Peishwn. . For twenty years before the dharma, religion ; andbhantfo, splendour 
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biSARMA PASS. See Kunawel*. 

>DHARMA-RAJAH, the title of the 
spiritual ruler of Bhutan, literally king of 
Virtue. He succeeds by incarnation. 
DHARMA-RAJAH, Sjins. 

Shinje, Tel. I Choigyal, Tib. 

From dharma, justice $ and rajah, a king. 
A name of Yama in his benifieent form. He 
is the king of justice, whose countenance the 
virtuous only see : the wicked see him as 
king of the infernal regions. In the hindoo 
religion, he is the god of eternal justice. 
Antaka is an attribute of Yama or Dharrna- 
inja, in the character of the destroyer.— 
Cole's Myth* Hind., p. 379. See Inscrip- 
tions, p, 353. Yama. 

DHARMSALA. A building devoted to 
some religious or charitable purpose. A house 
for the accommodation of travellers or pil* 
grims or for the reception of the sick or poor. 
The dharmsala, or temples of the Sikhs, are 
in general, plain buildings. They arc built by 
rich men, or by several uniting to defray the 
. expense. They have a flat roof, and arc 
sufficiently capacious to accommodate a mul- 
titude of attendants, who sit or stand during 
'worship. Images are banished. The bunga, 
or temples, at Amritsur, surrounding the 
holy tank, are fine buildings ; each missul, 
or association of Sikhs, lias a separate 
bunga. The forms of prayer and praise are 
simple. Portions of the Adi Grant’ll are 
rend or sung ; the priest says, “Meditate 
upon the Book,” and the people reply, “ YVah, 
Guru ! Wah, Guru ki Fatah !” Guru Goviml 
not only introduced the worship of Doorga 
and the sword, but, it is said, offered sacrifices 
at her festivals. In the Dasama Padshah ki 
Grant’h, Durgah is represented as the tutelary 
goddess of war. In the common form of a 
hindoo temple, the adytum containing the 
object of worship is invariably covered with 

“ shikur,” or bell-shaped spire ; tire muu- 
dupy or aute-chainber, is open, and contains in 
temples of Siva a figure of the attendant 
bull, Nandi: Vaishuavite temples, especially, 
have frequently two ante-chambers, in which 
ease the first is open and the second closed. 
These, as also the temples of the Jain rc- 
ligioni have occasionally three spires, the 
centre one rather higher than the other two. 
The temple is surrounded by a Dharamsula, 
or house of accommodation for attendants 
and worshippers. The surrounding struc- 
ture is, however, still, sometimes, especially 
in Jain temples, formed of numerous smafi 
&pire*cov6red shrines, and the lodging-houses 
aie iu that case detached, but the whole 
mass of buildings is freqnen tly encircled 
by • a fortified wall. A large temple pre- 
heats, in fact, the appearance of a village j tire 
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auxiliary buildings look like substantial 
private houses, but are more liberally adorned 
with carved wood-work ; and sometimes 
nearly the whole exterior of them is covered 
with rude paintings, representing marriages 
or other domestic festivals, or more Frequent* 
ly the achievements of the gods. Small 
reservoirs of water called kooml, circular 
wells, and more imposing w&v or bowlee, 
and sometimes majestic tanks are the more 
or less indispensable accompaniments of places 
dedicated to the religion of the hindoos. 
Like the Christian churches of the middle 
ages, the hindoo temples of Goozerat are 
usually placed in situations highly favoured 
by nature. The awful gloom of the grove, 
the romantic beauty of the mountain glen, 
the brightness of the river’s bank, the wild- 
ness of the clou developed peak, or the 
solemn calm of the ocean hay, are accessaries 
of which the religions of Siva and of 
Adinath know full well how to avail. The 
officiating priests are, in the temples of 
Siva, usually Gos&ee % in those of Vishnoo, 
Brahmins or Viragco ; in temples of Devi 
low caste Brahmins orGosdee — sometimes, as 
in the case of Bouehcrajee, even mohamme* 
itaus. The priest in a Jain temple may bo of 
any caste, with the curious provision that he 
be not a SluAwuk, or layman of that religion. 
Low caste brahmins, especially the class called 
Bhojuk, are frequently employed. The 
Cosaec , are members of a monastic order 
which follows Siva. They wear orange-tawny 
clothes ; and the tcebuk , or sectarian mark 
upon their foreheads, is horizontal. The Ft* 
rkyce is a vaishuavite monk, and wears af white 
dress and a perpendicular teeluk. Those wlio 
are servants of the Dev add to the teeluk a 
chandto or red spot, made with a prepara* 
tion of turmeric. The Jain monk is com- 
monly called a Jnti, but the general name 
applying to nil these orders is that of 
Sunyasi , ov ascetic. The Sunyasi are often 
persons who have lost fclreir property, or 
have been deprived of their children, or 
suffered some other calamity, against which 
they have not hail resolution to bear up. 
The intended recluse having arranged with 
a guru, or monkish dignitary, for his re- 
ception into the order, and having ascertained 
the favourable day by astrological calcula- 
tion, breaks the sacred cord, if he be of the 
regenerate classes, removes the hair of his 
head, assumes the monastic dress, and *with alms 
and prayers receives initiation. The Suny&si 
are, however, sometimes cousecVated at an early 
age ; a person who despairs of having children* 
not un frequently vows to consecrate one sots 
if two be granted to his prayers ; and among 
the Jams, when disciples are scarce, asthey 



DHAftNA. DHAfcKA. 

frequently al e, the monks purchase cliildreti I makes the attempt without resolution to per 
for the purpose of initiating them. The severe, he rarely fails ; for if the party thus 
markings which hindoo sects place on their arrested were to suffer the brahman sitting 
foreheads, are alluded to by Moses : “ Ye in dharna to perish by hunger, the sin would 
shall not make any cuttings in your flesh for for ever be upon his head. This practice has 
the dead', nor print any marks upon you : become almost unheard of in late years, but 
I am the Lord.” — Leviticus* xix. 28. Bishop formerly even the interference of British courts 
Patrick notes that this imprinting of marks or often proved insufficient to check it, as it had 
signatures was understood to be fixing a badge been deemed in general most prudent to avoid 
•or characteristic of the person’s being devoted for this purpose the use of coercion, from au 
to some false deity .-—Forbes' Ras Mdld or apprehension that the first appearance of it 
Hindoo Annals , Vol. ii, pp. 311 to 313; might drive the sitter in dharna to suicide. 
History of the Punjab, Vol . i, pp . 123 and The discredit of the act would not only fall 
124. See Mat’ll. upon the officers of justice, but upon the 

DIIARMSALA, is a sanatorium with a Government itself. The practice of sitting 
soldiers’ garden, containing many introduced in dharna was not confined to brahman meu. 
Himalayan trees of great interest. Box, ash, It was had recourse to by Benu Bhai, the 
and various conifers as well as many European widow of a man of the* brahm in ical tribe, 
fruit trees are adapted to this hill station ; it who had n litigation with her brother-in-law, 
lias perhaps the only collection of indigenous Bui Kisheu, which was tried by arbitration, 
Alpine trees in tire Punjab. and the trial and sentence were revised by the 

DIIARMA SASTRA, the hindoo law, court of justice at Benares, and again in ap- 
the Code of Manu. — JVils. peal. The suit of Benu Bhai involved a claim 

DIIARMA SUTRA, a term sometimes of property and a consideration of caste, which 
given to the Samaya charika rules. — Muller, her antagonist declared she had forfeited. 

DHARMIKA SENI. See Inscriptions, Originally it Was practised by brahmans, 
p. 384. but was prohibited by Res. 7 of 1820 of 

DHARMMA, Sans. In budd’hism, both tbe Bengal Code. In the south of India 
faith and practice ; Practical virtue and it is done before idols for obtaining the 
molality. See Damon and Pythias. object of desire. It is an ancient practice : 

DIIARMA SETOO, Sans. From dlmnnu Genesis XX iv says ‘ I will, not eat until I have 
religion, and Setoo a bridge, or dam. told mine errand,’ and a brahman sometimes 

DIIARMA THAKOORU, Sans. From goes to a house, sits down, and refuses to 
dliarina, religion ) ami t’hakooru, a lord. eat till he has obtained the object has 
DHARNA or Dhurim, Hind. Dharna in view. The Englishman newspaper re- 
baitluia, literally to sit “Dliama,” was a lutes that about 18.50, a man named Chut- 
practiee put in force in several parts of India torbliooj, son of a well known and respect- 
by creditors who sat down before the doors able Charan of Oodeypoie, carried to the 
of their debtors so as to close all exit unless lute chief of that state certain grievances 
over the sitter’s body and thus compel a pay- which lie considered himself to be suffer- 
ment of their claims. The practice was ing in connection with his village. Fail- 
formerly familiar at Benares, and may be ing to secure redress by ordinary measures, he 
translated “caption or arrest.” It was used took the unusual course of intruding on the 
by the brahmans to gain a point which could chief without permission, for which breach of 
not be accomplished by any other means ; and etiquette he was forbidden to enter the palace 
the process was as follows :— The brahman again. Accordingly, being under a sense of 
who adopts this expedient for the purpose degradation, ill-feeling and annoyance, eu- 
mentioued, proceeds to the door or house geudered by the prohibitory order, he in- 
of the person against whom it is directed, dulgod in satires and phillipics against his 
•or wherever he may most conveniently inter- chief, Who thereupon confiscated his village, 
cept him. He there sits down in dharna, Upon this, Chutterbhooj proceeded to Su- 
Witli poison or a poiguard, or some other loom bur, which at that time, was at* enmity 
instrument of suicide in his hand, and threaten- with the chief of Oodcypore, and this step 
ing to use it if Ids adversary should attempt only incensed the chief all the more against 
to molest or pass him, he thus completely ar- him. Here ho appears to have been pro- 
tests the debtor. In this situation tbe brahman vided for, but subsequently wandered about 
fasts ; and by the rigor of the etiquette, Which from place to place trying to obtain redress, 
is rarely infringed, the unfortunate object of but without being able to secure either the 
his arrest ought also to fast and thus they forgiveness of his chief or the restitution of 
both remain until the institutor of the dharna his village. In this state of feeling he ap- . 
I °btains satisfaction. In this, as be seldom pears to have given way to the superstitious 
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idea, still prevailing amongst the Rqjppois, 

. that the shedding of his own blood or the 
Wood of his family would bring destruction 
Upon those who had offended him if it did not 
secure a ready attention to his real or imagi- 
nary wrongs. In 1859 therefore, whilst tra- 
velling through the jungle with his two wives, 

. two slave girls, and a servant, together with a 
party of the Meena, who were his retainers, he 
oue day dismounted and gave his horse in 
charge to the servant anil began to smoke. 
Then advancing a little distance lie suddenly 
killed the servant, and called upon the Meenas 
tD dismount the woman. His orders were 
obeyed. , One slave girl fled away with her 
boy to a neighbouring village and escaped, but 
the three other women were killed. The 
slave girl informed the villagers of what had 
'occurred, and they wcut out and saw the dead 
* bodies, and carried them away, and burnt 
them. The slave girl died the next, year, and 
Chutterbhooj never turned up for six years 
after the offence had been committed. He 
then caine in and confessed to having mur- 
dered the women and servant. Accordingly 
lie was tried and convicted of murder, and 
the Viceroy was fully of opinion that the man 
deserved hanging, but that, considering the 
number of years which had elapsed, the pre- 
valence of superstition, and the lawlessness 
which prevailed in that part of Rajpootauu 
at the period in question when many such acts 
were committed with impunity, Ilis Excellen- 
cy cmnmuted the sentence to transportation 
for lire. The inviolability of a brahman, and | 
the sin attached to causing the death of oue, 
in any way, is inseparable, and to this, accord- 
ing to Sir William Jones, may be traced “ the 
practice of dharna. 

DHARPOSH, Hind. Saxifraga ligulata. 

DHARUKU, or Dharaua, Sans. From 
dhreetohold. 

PfiARUVA SENA. See Inscriptions, 
p. 389. 

. DHARUR, Hind. Dioscorea deltoidea. 

DHARWAR, a town in the Southern 
Mahratta country in the Belgaum collectorate 
of the Bombay Presidency. 

DHAS. See India, p, 346. 

BHASAN, a river near Saugor cantonment. 

DHASHT-I-KAPCHAK, The Sahara 
of Asia. See Dasht ; Desert, Kalmuk ; Khiva ; 
Kelat. 

DHASRA* religious mendicants in South- 
ern India, who hold an iron worshipping 
damp; in their hands and perform on the 
■ Jangn^lTai te and Sinku. They walk before 
when being carried to the funeral 

.pite 

, DHAT, an isolated and now dependant 
Chieftainship Of which Oomerkote is the capi- 


j tal. It separates the Bbafti race from the 
Jareja race. Its prince is of the Pramara race 
and Soda tribe, ancient lords of all Sind. 

The Dhote, or Dhatti, is the Bajpoot tribe,, 
inhabiting Dhftt, and in no greater numbers 
thau the Kaorwfi, whom tliey resemble in 
their habits, being entirely pastoral, cultivat- 
ing a few patches of land, and trusting to 
the heavens alone to bring it forward. They 
barter the ghee or clarified butter, made from 
the produce of their flocks, for grain and 
other necessaries of life. Rabri and Chauch, 
or ‘porridge and butter-milk,’ form the grand 
fare of the desert. A couple of seers of flour 
of bujra, jooar, and kaijri, is mixed with 
some seers of chauch, and exposed to the fire, 
but not boiled, and this mess will suffice for 
a large family. The cows of the desert are 
much larger than those of the plains of India, 
and give from eight to ten seers (eight or ten 
quarts) of milk daily. The produce of four 
cows will amply subsist a ‘family often per- 
sons from the sale of ghee ; and their prices 
vary with their productive powers from ten 
to fifteen rupees each. This rabri, so analo- 
gous to the koouskous of the African desert, 
is often made with camel's milk, from which 
ghee cannot be extracted, and which soon 
becomes a living mass when put aside. Dried 
fish, from the valley of Sind, is conveyed 
into the desert on horses or camels, und finds 
a ready sale amongst all classes, even as far 
east as Barmair. It is sold at two dokra 
(coppers) a seer. The poora, or temporary 
hamlets of the Dhatti consisting at most of 
ten huts in each, resemble those of the 
Kaorwa. — Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. i, p 45. 

Dll ATARI KUSUMAMU, Tkl. Dha- 
tri-pooshpika, Sans. Grislea tomentosa. — 
Roxb. 

DHATUGARBHA. See Buddha. 

DIIATURA, Hind, species of Datura, 
D. fastuosa, uiulD. stramonium, au intoxicat- 
ing and poisonous drug. The plailtis well 
known by its white trumpet-shaped flower : 
safaid dhatura is D. alba. 

DIIATURA, Hind.? Hyoscyamus niger ? 

DIIATUSENA. See Mahomedanism. 

DIIAU, a river near Burragong inChuprah. 

DIIAU, Panj. Lagerstrcemia parviflora. 
— Roxb . Hind. Conocarpus latifolia. 

DIIAUEN of Bombay, Grislea tomentosa. 
— Roxb. 

DHAUL DIIAK, Hind. Erythrina ar- 
borescens. 

DHAULIA, a place in Cuttack, at which 
there is au inscription of the third century 
before Christ. It has two separate local 
edicts, the remaining edicts corresponding 
with those of Girnar. See Buddha, Giraor, 
Inscriptions, pp. 373, 385, 387. 
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DHENKM. *>*«• 

DHAURA, Hind. Lagerstroemia parvi- : Dhiktee, and in Goruckpoor into Dheokul. 

» flora. The word appears to be derived from DhuU 

DHAURA, Grislea tomentosa, the scar- ; kana to roll, to overturn. The posts which 

let flowers, dhau ka phool are considered sti- j act as the fulcra are called ThoOnya ; the 
mulating and given to women in labour rope, Burt ; and the bucket, Kurwala. The 
are also used in dyeing. One seer costs four “ dhenkli” is seldom used in the Punjab pro- 
annas. The gum, dluiura or dhau ka gond, per, except for the irrigation of rice fields, 
is white in colour, like the katira and and in river tracts for melons and tobacco, 
tragacanth gums, swells in water : in dyeing In the peninsula of India it is in use in all 
cloth it is applied to those parts that the the finer garden or even iw field cultivation. — 
dye is not wished to touch; it is eaten in Elliot's Sup . Gloss. Powell's Handbook; 
“ luddoo one maund costs ten rupees.— Econ. Prod. Punjab, p. 208. 

Gen. Med. Top., p. 133. DHENRUS, Beng. Abelmoschus escu- 

DHAVALA or Dhavallm. See Inscrip- lentus. 
tions, p. 392. DIIER, a non-Arian race, dwelling as pre- 

DHAVANTARI, the physician of the dial slaves, in many parts of India, in the 
gods who rose from the sea of milk. Panjab, rare in the N. W. Provinces, many 

DIIAVES, Hind. Dhewus, Hind. in the Saugor territory. In the Nagpore 

DHAWAN PH UL, Hind. Flower of territory they have acquired some considera- 
Grislea tomentosa. tiou from their employment as Dulal or writ 

DHAWI KliURD, Hind. Grislea to- servers. In the Deccan they are doubtless 
meutosa : Sufed dhawi, Hind. Buxus sem- the same as the Holiar of the Canarese, the 
pervirens. Mahr of the Mahrattas and the Pariah of the 

DHA WAR, Mar. A tribe who are smel- Tamil race. In the Western Provinces, though 
tors of iron. they are not often found in any numbers, but 

DHAYA, Hind. Land on a river bank, they appear to have left the remembrance of 
subject only to the occasional overflow of their name, for it is common term of abuse to 
water : also ridges along the dry course of call a man a Bum Dher’h, or a low-caste 
a river, which has turned in another direc- fellow. They eat dead animals, clean skins 
tion. and sell them to Chamars. In Rajpootaua, 

DHE, Hind., in the N. W. Provinces, a the Dher’h will not eat hogs, either tame or 
sub-division of the Jut tribe. wild : the latter they hold in great abomin- 

DHE, Hind., of the Cis-Sutlej, old mounds ation, notwithstanding their Rajpoot masters 
yielding saltpetre earth. look upon them as a luxury, — Elliot's. Sup. 

DHLMAR, a race, chiefly employed in Gloss.; Journal If. A. S., p. 224. See 
fishing. They are, properly speaking, a Chepang India, Pariah, 
branch of the bearer, or Kaliar, caste ; DHERA, Mind. A station. A tent : a 
though they are sometimes said to be hamlet. 

offshoots of mullah, or boatmen. DHERI, in Sind, abit of stone or othersuch 

DHEKENAL, See India, p. 330. material, round which the raw wool thread is 

DI1ELA, Hind. A Lahore grass, Scirpus twisted. The Kambo is a long cloth thrown 
maritima. over the right shoulder, and so fastened round 

DHELA KATA, Hind. ? A tree of Cliota the waist as to leave a place for the lambs 
Nagpore, with hard, yellow timber.— Cal. Cat. anil kids that are too young to walk.— Richard 
Ex. 1862. F. Burton's Sindh, p. 410. 

D1IENA, Beng. Vitis elongata. DHERWARAli, the locality outside the 

DIIENGI, a boat on the Ganges river, hindoo towns where the Dlier race reside. 

See Boat, Bhouliya. Dll ERW AHA, part of the budd’hist ex- 

DIIENGUN, Hind. Cordia maeleodii. on various at Kuril. 

— Hooker. DHEWUS, Hind. Dalbergia oojeinensis, 

DHENKA, Hind. A lever of any kind.— Dhaves, Hind. j Dhivus, Mahr. 

Wils. A timber of Nagpore, of a light colour. It 

DHENKLI, a water lever, a machine for is liable to be devoured by white ants, and is 
rnising water, the pakotta or yettam of the only procurable of a small scantling, from ] 2 
Tamil countries. It consists of a horizontal to 15 feet long and two feet in girth. Its 
lever with a weight at one end and a bucket strength, however, is considerable, and, if 
of iron or an earthen pot at the other, found of a proper size, would doubtless be 
slung from a bamboo, or pole; this being valuable. The young trees are all cut down 
lowered into the well and returned to its for bandy poles. It sells at 8 annas the cubic 
original place, brings up a bucket of water. The foot.— Captain San key, Major Pearse. 
name is provincially corrupted into Dhooklee, DHf, Hind., Sans. Sour milk. 
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’ DHOB. DHOBEE’S EARTH. . 

DIIIMAK, Hind. White ants ; properly the amirdhob, ‘ the imperishable’ dhob, tho 
Dewak. Cynodon dacty Ion well knovifn for its nutritive , 

DHIMAL, a race of 15,000 souls in the properties and luxuriant vegetation under the 
sal forest ’ of the Terai who about the close most intense heat. } - 

of the eighteenth ceutury migrated to the DHOBI, a washerman ; one of the lowest 
north and east of the Kooch from Nepaul. castes of hiudoos. A woman is called Dhobin. 
The Dhimal dwell between the Konki and In the Upper Godavery district the pre-* 
DhonJa, between the open plains and the sent population is 54,680, of whom the Dhobi, 
higher levels of the mountains, and their are a large part. 

villages, though distinct, the people not DHOBEE’S EARTH is a native oarbo- 
iutermaiTyiug, are intermixed with the Bodo. nate of soda. It is called washerman’s earth, 
The Dhimal differ from the Bodo, in their also called Sajji Matti in Hindustani, and Ap- 
lauguage and their pantheon. Mr. Latham placaram in Tamil and Telugy. Dhobee’s 
considers the terms Dhimal, Kamul and Ta- Earth is a whitish grey, sandy efflorescence, 
mil to be the same; The deities Data and which often covers miles of country where 
Bidata preside over marriage, the feast of decayed white granite forms the surface soil ; 
which is prolonged through three days and this earth begins to accumulate in the dry 
costs from 30 to 40 rupees. They bury their weather ; immediately after the rains, it can 
, dead. The Dhimal of the eastern portion of be scraped off the surface to the depth of two 
the Turai, are estimatodat nboufc 15,000 souls, or three inches, and by repeated boiling and 
They are intermixed with the Bodo and lie the addition of a little quick lime, the alkali . 
between the Kuki and phonla. — Latham's is obtained of considerable strength. With a j 
Descriptive Ethnology . See Bodo, India. little care, very clean carbonate of soda can 
DHIMAR, are fishermen ; a branch of the be obtained, fit for the manufacture of toilet 
bearer or Kahar race, but are sometimes con- soap, white glass, and glazes for pottery, 
sidered offshoots of the Mullah or boatman The Nellore, Cuddapah, Masulipatam and 
race. They are chiefly employed in fishing Chingleput districts, yield this earth in great 
and palanquin bearing.— Wils. Gloss. quantities, and it is also found at Poodoo- 

DHIMEREE, Ukia ? A tree of Ganjam cottah, Hyderabad, Bellary and Mysore. The 
aud Goomsur, extreme height 40 feet, circum- richest in alkali is from the territories of 
ferenoe 4£ feet, aud height from the ground the Nizam. The quantity of anhydrous 
to the intersection of the first brunch, 8 feet, carbonate is about 67 per cent. Repeated 
Bandy wheels are sometimes made of the attempts have been made to prepare Barilla 
wood, but it is chiefly firewood, being toler- from it, for exportation, and very fair 
ably plentiful. It is considered sacred and is specimens have been exported at different 
burnt when libations are offered. The fruit times, but the moderate price of the carbo- 
is eaten : a juice extracted from the root is nate of soda of England prepared from sea 
used in rheumatism. — Captain Macdonald, salt will always provent this from being a re- 
DHINDAGA, Can. Pterocarpus inarsu- munerative article of export. The colored 
plum. frits for bangle glass, iu making which it is 

DHINGANA, vulgo Dheegana (lit., a for- used, have lately however become an article of 
feifc) a demand of a forfeit at a ceremony, export from the Madras presidency. It exists 
Dhingana Budlmeo, the earthen pot used on iu immense quantities in many parts of India, 
this occasion. | hi Bengal, especially, in the districts of 

DHINGAN, iu Purueah an agricultural j Monghyr, Purnea, and Cawnpore. It con- 
slave.-- Wils. tains from 40 to 50 per 100 of carbonate 

DHJNGRA IIind. of Kangra, Cajauus of soda, traces of sulphate of soda, organic 
indicus.*— Spreng W. and A. matter, clay, sand, and oxide of iron. The 

DHIRHOR, a tribe of the Ahir in Be- salt can be extracted by washing the mineral 
naresaud Goruckpoor. They are reckoned without incineration, but the orgauic matter 
in the Tashrih-ul-Akwam amongst the Doab is dissolved at the same time, and gives a 
Ajri r# deep brown solution from which pure crys- 

DHIROKOLI, See India, p. 327. tals cannot be obtained, The firing de* 

DHIVUS, Mahii. Dalbergia Oojeinensis. stroys this substance, aud then the solution is 
DHOB, RanaJey Sing took possession of colorless. But care must be taken not to 
the Gadi in S. 1737 (a. d. 1681.) A few push the heat beyond low redness, for the 
hoinrs only intervened between his entrance alkali at a higher temperature combines with 
int&Hhe world, and that of another son the sand and clay, and the whole runs into 
called Bheem. It is customary for the greeu glass, insoluble in water. In Europe 
father to bind round the arm of the new-born barilla is prepared either by burning sea 
infant a root of that species of grass called weeds and lixivating the ashes, the product 
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DHOIv KULMEE. , DHOONDOOL. 

being termed kelp and barilla, or by decom- 1 DHOL-SUMOOBRIVA. Beng. Leea 

posing common salt by sulphuric acid and macrophylla, 

then roasting the resulting sulphate -with DHOLUK, a small drum. 

chalk, saw dust, and fragments of iron. The DHOLWA of the Wagri. Aquila fulve- 

mass when washed gives the carbonate of scens. — Gray, 

soda. Southern India is particularly rich in DHONEE, a fire lighted by fuqcers, over 
alkaline aud earthy minerals, the origin of which they sit, imbibing its^moke. 
which seems to be the decaying granites of DHONLA. See India, p. 337. 

the country, but the most common form DIIONPATTA, Hind. The leaf of lati- 

of alkali, is the Dhobee’s Earth.— Mr. R. folias, used in tanning. 

Reynolds in Pharmaceutical Journal, 1 853, DIIOOA. In Bikaneer the six items of 
Vol. xii, p. 517 — M. E. of 1855 and 1857 ; the revenue are: — Khalisa, or fiscal revenue ; 
Cat M. E. of \ 857; Beng. Phar ., p. 360. Dhooah ; Augali ; Town and transit duties ; 

DHOBOO, Ukia. Conocarpus lati folia. — Pusacti or plough-tax ; and Malbah.-^Tocfs 
ftoxb. Rajasthan , V of. ii, p. 205. 

DIIOFAR ok ZHAFAR, one of the now DTIOOBA GRASS. Cyuodon dactylon, 
decayed ports of Arabia, on the coast of flourishes in all seasons, and most in the 
lladhramaut. — Yule’s Cathay , Vol. ii, p. 5 1 3. intense heats ; it is not only amara or ‘ imraor- 
DHOGREE, Kangra hill men who work tal,* but a’khye, ‘ not to be eradicated and' 
at iron smelting. its tenacity to the soil deserves the distinction. 

1)110 L ok DUAL, Hind. Cajauusfndicus. — Tod’s Rajasthan , Vol. i, p. 494. 

DHOL. Hind. A drum. DIIOOB-KALA. The Indian seasons 

DHOJi, Hind. Erythrina stricta. according to the Sliastra, are six in number, 

DHOLE, Hind. The wild dog. See Canis. each comprising two months. These divisions 
Dog. are more fanciful than real, and the common 

DIIOLEPORE, a town on the hanks of people are content to adopt the more definite 
the Chumbul river. Lukindar Singh, better division of three. Chounmsa, or Burk’ha, 
known as the rana of Goliud, was the first constitutes the four months of the rainy sea- 
of the chiefs of Dholepore with whom the son. The rest of the year is comprised in 
British Government formed political vela- Seeala, Jura or Moluisa, the cold season ; and 
tions. The family l>elotig to the Jat tribe, Dhoobkula, or K’huvsa, the hot season. — 
and first rose to notice under the pesliwa Elliot. 

Bajce Rao. After the overthrow of the DI100BKJ, a wood of Nopaul, called 
Mahrattas at Faiiiput, the uncle of Lukindar Bcchiacori, Sulla and Surrendhool, or Dhoob- 
Singh rebelled and possessed himself of the koo (on account of its resinous quality.) Its 
fort of Gwalior. During the Mahratta war branches are used in Nepaul as torches : the 
which ended in the peace of Salbye, the fragrant turpentine which it yields is employed 
British in 1799 formed a treaty with him. in sacrifices and in medicated salves, and its 
Much discussion however arose in 1803, 1804 wood is converted into rafts for houses. — 
and 1805, but ultimately the river Chumbul Smiths’ Five Years, p. 67. 
became the boundary between Siudliia’s ter- DHOOLIA, a civil aud military station in 
litories aud Dholepore. Maharatia Kccrut Khandcsh. 

aiugh lived to n great age. lie died in 1836, DHOOLI-BANS, Brno. Deudrocala- 
and was succeeded by Bluigwunt Singh, mus balcooa. 

who rendered assistance to the fugitives from DHOOMAVATI, Sans. From dhoomra,- 
Gwalior in 1857 ; but his minister Deo Huns smoke. 

incurred the displeasure of Government by DHOOMRO-LOCH ANA, Sans. From 
plundering villages in the Agra district, dhoomrn, smoke ; and lochana, the eye. 
Bhugwunt Singh received the right of adop- DIIOONA, Hind. Shorca rohusta, Roxb. 

tion and was declared entitled to a salute of DHOOND, a river of* Jeyporo. 

fifteen guns. His territory covers an area of DHOOND, Hind. A mound. Beesil-Deo, 
1,626 square miles, contains a population of a cotemporary of Jcypul, the Tuar king of 

500.000, and yields a revenue of Rupees Delhi lived about a.d. 1032-1096. He seems 

600.000. The military force of the state to have become a convert to mahomedanism. 
consists of about 2,000 men. — Treaties, En- There is the appearance of his subsequent 
gagements and Sunnuds, Vol. iv, p. 108. expiation of this crime in the garb of a peni- 

DHOLI, a Gond tribe who dwell in jungly tent ; and the mound (dhoond), where be took 
districts aud are employed as goatherds. up his abode, still exists at Kalik Jobnah*,lfetUl 
DHOLKEE or DHOLUK, a small drum, is called after him, Bcesil-ka-d’hoond.— jfod^ 
DHOL-KULMEE, Bkng. Ipotnoea gran- Rajasthan , Vol. ii, p. 454. 
diflora. DHOONDOOL, Bkng. Lufln pen tundra. 
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DHOTI, 


DHRITARAS&TRA. 

DHOON SIRIS. FA.mja.bi. Albizziaelata. tailors are found everywhere, possibly de- 
DHOORBA, Hind. Cyuodon dactylon scendautsof the needle-plying handicraftsmen, 
See Graminaceae. who, like the wearers, smiths and carpenters, 

. DHOOP of Bhore Ghat. Canarium stric- found a place in the enumeration of trades in 
turn. — Roxb . Menu's ‘ Institutes' and the ‘ Yagnyawalkyd/ 

DHOOS, is an, expedient to hasten the The texture of the dhotee, saree and langhie 
compliance of % demand from a dependent, fabrics, manufactured in Britain and sent to 
A party of horse proceeds to the town- India, is not that required by the people ; not* 
ship, and are commanded to receive so' much what they are accustomed to. It is in gene- 
per day till the exaction is complied with, ral too close, too much like calico in fact, 
If the dhoos is refused, it is considered tnnta- which, of course makes the garment hot, 
mount to an appeal to arms. — Tod's Rpjasthan , heavy in wear, and difficult to wash. Again, 
Vol. ii, p> 413. the surface becomes rough, and, as it is gene- 

DHOR, a worker in leather, a tanner, a rally called ‘fuzzy' in use, while the native 
currier. They are regarded as hindoos, and fabric remains free. Comparatively few 11 a- 
reside within the town walls, while the Dher ti ve women of any class or degree wear white ; 
and Chakili or Mang, reside outside the walls, if they do wear it, the dress has broad borders 
DHOR, horned-cattle ; also called gai-goru. and ends. But all classes wear coloured 
DHORA, Hind. One of the men required clothes, black', red, blue, occasionally orange 
at a sugar-press. and green, violet and grey. All through 

DHOTE or DHATTI, like theKoorwa,a Western, Central and Southern India, sarees 
pastoral race of Dhat, their cows give 8 or are striped and checked in an infinite variety 
10 seers of milk daily. of patterns. Narrainpett, Dhanwar and Muk- 

DHOTI, Hind. Dovati, Sans. The un- tul, in the Nizam's territories ; Gudduk and 
sewed garment with which hindoos clothe the Bettigherry in Dharwar, Kolapoor, Nassik, 
lower parts of their persons. It is wrapped Yeola, and many other manufacturing towns 
round the limbs, and by passing it through in the Deccan ; Arnee in the south and else- 
the fork, the appearance becomes that of wide where, send out articles of excellent texture, 
or narrow trousers. The garment is passed with beautifully arranged colours and patterns, 
round the waist, theu between the legs, and both in stripes and checks, 
fastened by being tucked in behind. Dhotees DHOULEE of Kumaon. Hymenodyction 
are waist and loin cloths, and are occasionally exoelsum. — Wall. 

worn so as to fall over and cover the greater DIIOUL PAPRI in Kumaon, Ulmus in- 
portion of the lower limbs. One of a coarse tegri folia. — Roxb. 

cotton commonly worn by cultivators and DHOURA, Hind, of Kumaon and Panjab. 
laborers in the field, may cost about two Lagcrstrocraia parviflora. — Roxb. FI. Ind. 
rupees. One of yellow silk, called putam- DIIOUR. See Kol. 
bar, is largely made at Benares. With every DHOURA, Hind. Chloroxylon swieie- 
hindoo man of all parts of India alike, the nia. — Roxb. 

dhotee is an indispensable garment. Should DIIOVA, Sans. From dhav, to cleanse, 
he even wear drawers or trousers, lie will DHOWA, Hind. Conocarpus latifolia. — 
have a dhotee, large or small, underneath. Roxb. 

The dhotee is a single piece of cloth, from DHOWA, Hind.? A whitish colored 
two and a half to three aud a half yards long wood, close-grained and hard. Plentiful iu 
by two to three feet broad, with ornamented the Santlial jungles and hills from Ranee- 
ends and borders, except that the dhotee may bah&l to Hasdiha, a distance of about forty 
now be somewhat broader and longer. As a miles. The wood of it is chiefly used for 
general rule, there is literally no change up cart wheels, beams and door posts, by the 
to the preset day, from the costume of the natives, also for mallets and tent pegs. — 
male figures in budd'hist and hindoo sculptures Calcutta Engineers' Journal , July ] 860. 
of nearly two thousand years ago ; all other DHOWNA MUSTARU, also MURWA, 
articles of male attire are sewn garments, cut Guz., Hind. Wormwood, 
out by tailors and made by them ; and there D1IRITARASHTRA, an ancient sove- 
are, perhaps, as many varieties of vests and reign. He was brother of Pandu, but was 
tunics — angreka, joobbh&, coorfi, chupkun, blind, and on that account was set aside from 
mirzaee, and the like— as there are surtouls, the throne but succeeded on Pandu retiring. 
pakftOt ft, cam bridges, &c., fashioned in Eng- He married G&ndhari, aud his sous, called 
tail. Many of these are worn by mahomedans Duhsasana and Duryodhana, were named 
and hindoos alike ; the only difference being Kaurava, and fell in the eighteen days'battle 
that the hindoo ties or buttons his vest on the of Kurukshetra. Gandhari, after the battle 
» right side, the mahomedans on the left. Hindoo of Kurukshetra retired with Dhritarashtra,and 
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DHUNDHUMARA. DHURGONTEE. 

his mother Kunti, to the jungle ou the Ganges, DHUNIA, Bkng., Guz. and Hind. Cori- 

where the maharajah died.— Wk. H* of /. ander seed* Coriandrum sativum. 

; DRRITEE, Sans. From dhree, to sustain. DHUNIA, the lowest caste in the Hima- 
DHRUVA, generally the pole of a great laya, who employ themselves as gold -washers, 
circle of the sphere, particularly the celestial DHUNICHA, Bkng. Indian Sax, Sesbania 
poles. Uttara Dliruva, the North Pole ; also aculeata. 

the Polar Star. Dacshinti Dhruva, the South DHUNJEBHOY FRAMJEE, a learned 
Pole. This term is also used to signify a Parsec, of Bombay, author of a Zend and Eng- 
constant arc, referring to the distance of a lish and Zend and Guzeratti dictionary. At 
planet from the beginning of the sidereal the commencement of the work is a comparative 
zodiac. Dhruva means more commonly an table of the Zend Alphabet with those of the 
epoch to which a computation is referred. Persian, Pehlvi, Hebrew, Cunieform, Sans- 
Lastly, it is the name of the Yoga Star of the krit, Guzeratti, Greek and Roman languages* 
12th Nacshatra, supposed to be the same as Plate second contains* a comparison of the 
0 Leonis. — Captain Edward Warren's Kala Zend orthography according to the different 
Sankita . systems of sixteen Asiatic and European 

DHRUVA BIIUTA. See Inscriptions, orientalists. Preliminary discourse on the 
p. 384. origin and authenticity of the Zend language 

DHRUVA SENA. See Inscriptions, pp. and Zendavesta. Parts 2, 3, 4 , 5 and 6 . The 
375, 376, 390. Pehlvi Alphabets published with observations 

DHUB, Bkng. Grislea tomentosa. on the Lapidary, cursive, and Numismatic, 

DHUB GHAS, Hind. Agrostis cynosu- Pehlvi writings Tablets, Manuscripts and 

rioides. Coins. 

DHUDI, Hind. Ficus caricoides. DHUNNES, Hind. Buceros Tickelli. 

DHUDI of Kumaon. I-Iolarrhena anti- DHUNSHA, Hind. Sesbania aculeata. 
dysenterica. — Wall . DIIUNU, Hind. Pangi. Picea pindrow, 

DHULBHUM, called also Ghatsillah, a the silver fir. 
large perguuuali east of the Kolehan, attached DHUNU, Hind. Taxus baccata. 
to the Singbhoom district, first colonised by DHUNYA, Duk. This is written Dhu- ! 
the Bhoomij, Dalton, p. 156. neea also Dhuuia, Coriandrum sativum 

DHULI BANS, Beng. Var. of Bambusa Linn . 
balcooa. DHUP, also LUR, also SHUR, Hind. 

DHUMNAR, about 40 miles S. E. from Juniperua excelsa. Incense. Dolomiaeama- 
Nemuch, but close to Cliundivassa, con- crocephala, Juniperus communis, Chalei ke 
tains budd’hist caves with a brahmanical rock dhup, Hind. Juniperus excelsa, jari dhup, 
temple behind. Those of Dhumuar, like the dhupa, Hind. Dolomiaea macrocephala. The 
caves of Ellora, contain a strong admixture word is applied to many fragrant things, 
of brahmanism. used for burning as incense offered to idols, 

DHUMMUL KOODANA, a ceremony, e. g ., to the root of Dolomiaea macrocephala, 

DHUMRAPATRA, Sans. Tobacco. to juniper or to benzoin, to juniperus ex- 
DHUN, Hind. A low valley at the foot celsa, J. arborea ; pencil cedar, 
of a mountain. The valley intervening be- DHUPRI, Hind, of Kamaon, &c., Junipe- 
tween the true Himalaya and the Sewalik or rus excelsa, J. arborea : pencil cedar, 
outer hills, as the Dehra Dhoon, Jaswundhuu, DIIURA, Hind. Ficus caricoides. 

&c. The fixed gradations of true Himalaya, DHURA, Hind. Zura Ar., Sorghum 
dhun or valleys, sandstone or Sewalik range, vulgare. 

“ bhaver” or forest tracts, and lowest of all DHURGONTEE. In the time of Akbar 

the Tarai, which consists of arid tracts or else the celebrated Dhurgontee, the queen of 
swamps at the foot of the mountains, which Gurha Muudala, whose reign extended over 
are so constant and marked in the central the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, and the 
Himalaya, are not observable at all in the greater part of Berar, was a daughter of the 
Panjab. reigning Chundale prince of Mahoba. He 

DHUNA, Hind. Shorea robusta. condescended to give bis daughter only on 

DHUNCHI, Hind. ? Tam. Sesbania acu- condition that the Gond prince who demand- 
leata, Syn. of iEschy nomen e canabina. — ed her should, to save his character, come 
Konig , with an army of 50,000 men to take her. He 

DHUNDHUMARA, is the name of a king did so, and “ nothing loth, 1 ' Dhurgontee 
of Oude of the solar line, properly called departed to reign over a country where fler 
Kuvalay&swa, but termed Dhundumara from name is now more revered than that of* any 
slaying a demon named Dhuudhu, who an- other sovereign it has ever had. She was 
noyed the saint Uttanka, killed about 250 years ago, about 12 miles 
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froin Jubbulpoor, while gallantly leading on spot in the Himalaya can compete for 'beauty' 
her troops in their third aud last* attempt to with the Kangra valley, and its' overahadow- 
stem the torrent of mahommedan invasion, ing hills, (13,000 feet) no scenery ' presents 
Her tomb is still to be seen where she fell, in such sublime and delightful contrasts. Below 
a harrow defile between two hills, and a pair lies the plain, a picture of rural loveliness 
of large rounded stones which stand near are, and repose. The surface is covered with the 
according to popular belief, her royal drums richest cultivation, irrigated by streams which 
turned into stone, which in the dead of the descend from perennial snows and in terspersed 
night are still hoard resounding through the with homesteads buried in the midst of groves 
woods and calling the spirits of her warriors and fruit trees. Turning from this scene of 
from their thousand graves around her. The peaceful beauty, the stern and majestic hills 
travellers who pass this solitary spot, respect- above Dhurmsaila confront us. Their sides 
fully place upon tho tomb the prettiest are furrowed with precipitous water-courses, 
specimen they cau find of the crystals which Forests of oak clothe their flank, and higher 
abound in the neighbourhood — S lee man's up give place to gloomy and funeral piles. 
Rambles and Recollections, p. 254 ; Journal Above all are wastes of snow or pyramidal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, p. 213. masses of granite too perpendicular for the 
DHURJATJ, a name of Siva or Mahadcva. snow to rest on.” Dhurmsaila, stands iu the 
The term means, he who weareth his hair bosom of those mighty hills, circular in its 
bound about his head in the form of a tiara, in outline, and commanding a view unequalled 
which style it is worn by the Jogi or Sunyasi in the world perhaps, of the placid and beau ti- 
devotees aud other adherents of Siva. ful valleys of Kangra and the noble hills 

DIIURMSALA, a Sanitarium, is sitiiat- behind. Dhurmsaila is divided into two 
ed in the Kangra District of the Panjab, stations, the lower and the upper, the one tho 
in E. Long. 76° 20', and in N. Lat. 32° 13'. residence of the civilians and visitors from all 
The houses are built progressing up the hill, parts of Punjab, and the other occupied by 
so that they are at very different elevations, the officers’ houses and lines of a Regiment. — 
the lowest being at an elevation of 4,000 feet, Dr. IV. P. Dickson , 1 870 ; India Annuls, 
the highest 7,000 feet. The height of the No. 227, 1870. Paharec. 
cutcherry is 4,870 feet, that of Major Fein’s DIIURREE, IIjnd. A cotton rug made 
house and McLeodgunge Bazar, 0,180 feet, at Shalmbad. 

The sanitarium is on one of the spurs, running DIIURU, Hind. Buddleia crispa. 

south from the great range of “ Dhaoli Dliar.” DIIUTTEE, the clothes or dresses with 

This range runs east aud west, at a height of which Ullums are bedecked. 

from 13,000 feet to 19,000 feet, and forms a DHAYK, a race in Borneo. See Dyak ; 

great wall on the north ; it is due to this range, Sacrifice. 

that the climate of Dhurmsaila is so mild and DIIYALI, a pretty pied Dhyali bird of 

has such a heavy rain-fall. Kangra, said by Ceylon is the only tolerably common sylvan 

Lord Canning, to be the most beautiful district songster worthy of notice. See Dial-bird, 
iu India, excepting Cashmere, is a most lovely DIIYANA, Sincui. Religious meditation, 
fertile valley, surrounded by lofty mountains, from dhyoi, to think. Iu this act of devotion, 
interspersed with undulating hills and situated the worshipper of Siva for instance, closes 
between the fivers Ravee and Sutlej. On his eyes, places his anus before him, and 
bne side it lias the territories of Cashmere repeating the names of the god, ruminates 
and Chumba, on the other the wild but thus His colour is like a mountain of silver, 
romantic hunting fields of Kulloo, Spi te and &c., &c. — Ward's View of the Hindoos, Vol. 
Laduk. “Various races of men, belonging ii, />. 67. 

to distinct types of the human family, and 1)1 AC A ENA TERMINALIS. Some 
speaking different languages, are distributed twenty varieties of this, the Ti-plant, are culfci- 
oVer its surface. Here are hills just raised vated in the Polynesian islands. There is, 
above the level of tho plain, and mountain however, but one which is considered farina- 
crests higher than any peak of the Andes, ceous and edible. In Java the root is cou- 
Every tone of climate and variety of vege- sidered a valuable medicine in dysentery.— 
tati on, is hero to be met with, from the Simmonds ’ Co?nmer. Product, 355, 

Scorching heat and exuberant growth of the DIACOPE, a genus of Fishes belonging 
tropics, and barren heights destitute of verdure to the section Acanthopterygii and family 
and capped with perpetual snow. Hills dis- Percidie. Many large and beautiful species 
solfe into gentle slopes, and platforms of of this genus inhabit the Indian seas. Din- 
table-land, and valleys become convulsed and cope octolineata, a very beautiful species. 

' upheaved, so as no longer to be distinguished caught off the coast of the Mauritius, is of 
from the ridges which environ them. No a brilliant reddish-yellow colour, shaded into 
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white on the belly, and is adorned with four 
lougitudinal -blue atripes on each side of the 
hotly-.; these stripes are margined with black. 
It is about 10 inches in length. Some of the 
species are known to have attained the length 
of 3 feet aud upwards. — Eng. Cyc., p- 323. 
Sec Fishes. 

DIAGREDIUM. See Convolvulus scam- 
monia. 

DIAL BIRD of Ceylon, Copsychus saularis. 

DI ALA on the Euphrates, the place of the 
opening of a canal running to the Tigris 
river. See Kasra-i-shirin, Klialis, Kooffii. 

DIAMANT, Dan., 1>ut., Fit. and Gkk. 
Diamante, J r r., Pout. Diamond. 

DIAMACHUS, an ambassador from the 
Greeks of Baity Ion to Mitra Gupta, son of 
Chandra Gupta. Mitra Gupta was known to 
the Greeks by the name of Alletro Chidas. 
Diamachus was the next Greek ambassador 
after Megasthcnes. — Cal. Rev., 1868. 

1)1 AMER PEAK, or Nanga Parbat,in Lat,. 
35° 14 ,, 4" N. ; and Long. 74° 34' 5" E. in 
llasdra. Top of the peak is 26,629ft. above 
the sea. This peak, the highest in ITasdra, 
is situated dose to the remarkable bend made 
by the Indus. 

DIAMOND, Eng. Span. 

Almas. Ar m Feus., Hus. Kama la. kumala, intan, 
Diamant. Dan. Dut* Fa. Mai, ay. 

Gekm. 8w. Mass. Tebs. 

Jahalom. IIurkfav. Dyamant. Pol. 

Hira. Qua. Hind. Doinant. Sw. 

Diamante. It. Hp. Pout. ViruniVaehira KuUu.Tam 
A damas. Lat. I 

The' diamond is a crystallised mineral, 
which, on account of its lustre and hardness, 
is reckoned the most valuable of all gems. 
The form is cubical, frequently in twin crys- 
tals, cleavage highly perfect, rarely massive. 
The bulk of the forms arc those of the octo- 
hedron ; an octohcdrou having six planes on 
the edges ; or a dodecahedron with rhombic 
faces. Lustre brilliant adamantine. Colour 
white or colourless, occasionally with tints 
of yellow, red, orange, green, brown or 
black. Transparent to translucent when dark- 
coloured. Fracture conchoidal, II. 10, S. G. 
3*5295 to 3-55. Exhibits vitreous electricity 
when rubbed. Index of refraction 2*439. 
Becomes phosphorescent on exposure to light, 
and the smaller diamouds become phosphores- 
cent by a much shorter exposure than required 
for those of a larger size. The diamond is car- 
bon in its purest form, and its combustibility 
was ascertained by the Tuscan philosophers. 
About 30 per cent, of diamonds are under 
half a carat, and otic in a thousand may 
be above 24 carats Diamonds have been 
obtained from India, from very ancient times. 
Ptolemy’s Geography, said to have been com- 


posed 60 years after the time of Pliny, men- 
tions the diamonds found oil the banks of 
the Sumbuipoor river ; also speaks of Arcati, 
the capital of the jSorae or Sora-mandalum 
from whence corruptly Coromandel, Mesolia, 
the district which contains Masulipatam and 
the river Cauvery under the name of Chabaris. 
Rennell supposes Punnah to be the Panassa 
of Ptolemy. He mentions the Sumbuipoor 
mines near the Bond country and quotes the 
Ayeen-i-Akbari as naming Biragur on the 
west of Boad near the Mahanuddy river, add- 
ing that there is indeed a miue of more 
modern date, in the vicinity of Sumbuipoor, 
but this whole quarter must from very early 
times have been famous for producing dia- 
...imds, Ptole„ v \, Adamas river answers 
perfectly to the Mahanuddy, and the district 
of Sahara, on its banks, is said by him to 
abound in diamonds. Tavernier visited the 
Raolconda diamond mines at the confluence of 
the Kistnah aud Bheemah rivers, which were 
| also noticed by Caisar Frederick, and both 
| Tavernier aud Reunell notice the diamond 
, mines of the Peunaar river and near Gandi- 
! cotta, also those of Colorc (Kulur ?) on the 
j south bank of the Kistnah, not far from 
Comlavir- 

The great sandstone formations of 
the south and north of India, contain the 
celebrated diamond mines of Parteal (Gol- 
condah), Bangauapilly and Fauna, and the 
limestones mid schists associated with them', 
from the latitude of Madras to the banks of 
the Ganges, exhibit the same characters. 
According to Ainslie. the diamonds which are 
offered for sale in India were generally brought 
from Visiapour, Guua Purtual (Golconda), 
Bumllecund, tlie stand of Borneo, and Suin- 
bhulpoor iu Orissa aud were reckoned superior 
in transparency and purity to ihose of Brazil. 
What is sometimes called the Matures© dia- 
mond of Ceylon, or yellow Tourmalin (Kanefie 
Turmali), Thunbcrg tells us is no other that! 
a Topaz of a greenish yellow colour, no 
diamonds are found in Burmah, yet it forms 
one of the nine gems, which, worn together 
iu a ring, are supposed by the Burmese 
to protect the wearer from evil. They 
are the diamond, emerald, coral, sapphire, 
topaz, pyrope, catVcye, pearl, ruby. The 
diamond is easily crushed iu a steel mortar, 
and, from its lamellar texture, it is capable 
of being split aud cleaved, by which meaus 
the jewellers are enabled to work it. The 
first grand experiment to prove its com- 
bustibility was before Cosmo III, Grand 
Duke of Tuscauy, when a diamond, ex- 
posed in the focus of a great lens, was 
entirely volatilised. It has also been consumed 
by G uyton iu red-hot nitre, by Professor Ten- 
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naut by means of melted nitre in a red-hot 
tube, and by M. Dumas under a powerful 
battery, producing an intense beat. By such 
, experiments its true nature was ascertained, 
and now the fact is everywhere accepted, that 
the diamond is nothing but crystallized carbon. 
M. Dumas says, “it is simply carbon -coke, 
in fact.” It will make a mark upon paper like 
plumbago, for it is really nothing more than a 
bit of charcoal ! It is popularly supposed that 
the diamond is always “ clear as crystal 
but there were exhibited in the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851, brilliants of an apricot 
colour, of a very fine pink topaz colour, 
of the deepest ruby ballais colour, of a lemon 
colour, of a cymophane (green and orange) 
colour, the two tints being distinctly per- 
ceptible. Moreover, there were diamonds 
of a chrysolite colour, a beautiful light-green, 
of an aquamarine (sea-green) colour, of steel 
colour, of deep sapphire, blue or light-blue, of 
milky blue, of light orange, of brown, of 
dusky red, of deep garuet colour, of a jacinth 
colour (tawny red,) of rose colour, and of a 
brilliant jet-black. The value of the diamond 
is determined partly by its size, purity, colour, 
and shape, but chiefly by its weight iu carats. 


of a yellow colour and rose»eut. It has been 
rated at 139J carats ; its value is said to be 
£i 55,682. * 

The Sanci Diamond originally belonged, 
to au eastern merchant, from whose hands it 
passed iuto those of Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy. Charles wore it in his cap at 
the battle of Nancy in 1475, where he was 
killed. A Swiss mercenary prowling about 
the field in search of plunder, found the gem, 
and, ignorant of its value sold it to a priest for 
a florin, about twenty pence of British money. 
The priest sold it again for 2s. 6d. After 
this it came into the hands of Antonia, king 
of Portugal, who pledged it to a gentleman 
named De Sanci for 40,000 francs, and after- 
wards, being unable to redeem it, he sold it to 
the same gentleman for 100,000 francs. A 
descendant of this gentleman haying occasion 
to deposit the family jewel with the Federal 
Government of Switzerland, entrusted it to 
the care of a faithful servant for that purpose. 
The servant disappeared for a long time, but 
so confident was De Sanci of his honesty that 
he caused search to be made in his track, and 
found him at last murdered and half-buried. 
Iu his stomach was found tho brilliant, he 


The * carat* is an Arabic term for a small seed, having swallowed it to preserve it for his 
against which, it is said, these gems were first master ! 

weighed. A diamond, of the first water, free The Russian Diamond, a large diamond 
from flaws, and wel cut, of one carat, is m tho crown of Bussi has a note worthy 


worth from £12 to £15 sterling. 

Large diamonds are usually heir-looms in 
great families, and almost every Royal house in 
Europe has one or more celebrated gems. 


history. Some Indian, remarkable for hia 
superstitious piety, finding the large stone, 
thought he could do no better than place it in 
the socket of an idol’s eye. There it remained 


The Court of Holland has one of a conical f or a i 0D g time, until an Irish soldier, who 
shape, valued at £10,368. The buttons of wa t c hed his opportunity, gouged out the optic, 
the Silk stole of King Joseph I of Portugal j t wag> after going through many adventures, 
were each a fine brilliant, worth about £5,000, 8old to tho Em press Catherine of Russia in 
or, in the aggregate of twenty £100,000. m5 fov £90)0 oo in present money, an an- 

Qe ^§ e J V ° f ? u s'r d P, urcl,a3ed . » nuity of £4,000, and a patent of nobility. It 

cent bnlhant of a blue colour, which formed is of the size of a ; >s and 0 / a flat 

the chief ornament of the crown at his, Qva , form . It weighs 179 & caratSj or 716 
coronation. It cost £20,000. grains, and is without a flaw. Besides the 

_ wa ? brought to stone w j,ich adorns tho Imperial sceptre of 

England by Earl Pigott, on lus return from Buss j a) there is a stone among the crown 
the' Governor-Generalship of India ; and as jewels vaIuod at f 369 8oa 
no one was found rich enough to buy it, or w , . . , , 

people were unable or unwilling to do so, and, The grand Russian diamond, ib SRi&to have 
the Earl needing money at the time, it was b fi en the eye of a hindoo idol. It fell into the 
disposed of, in 1801, by lottery, for £30,000. hands of a merchant, whosoid it toPnnceOrloff 
It afterwards passed into the hands of one of | or Catherme, Empress of Russia, for 90,000*. 
the Portuguese princes. It weighs 49 carats > n «*? h » an ann . ul ‘y ot 4 >00(M., and a Patent of 
and is valued at £40,000. , nobility. It weighs scarcely 198 carats. 

in the crown of France there was, and The Pitt Diamond.— The grandfather of 
probably now is, a rich brilliant of a sky-blue the Right Hon. William Pitt, when Governor 
colqqr, It weighs 67 carats and 2-16ths. of Madras, purchased a diamond from a native 
. is estimated at three millions of for £12,500. When re-cut it was worth 
franu (£40,000). twelve times the money ! The small laminae,. 

/ Maximilian Diamond .— The Austrian shreds and cuttings from it, were valued a$ 
jRoyal family possesses theMaximilian diamond £8,000. It was purchased in 1717 by the 
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Duke of Orleans for £135,000, and in the the death of Runjeet the diamond was pre- 
negotiations £ 5,000 were expended. In 1791 served for a while by his successors. It was 
a commission of jewellers valued the stone at occasionally worn by Kurruk Sing and Sbere 
twelve millions of francs, or nearly £500,000 Sing. After the murder of the latter it 
sterling. Its original weight was 410 carats, remained in the Lahore treasuiy until the 
The Persian Court , on high days and supercession of Dhulcep Sing and the annex- 
holidays, literally blazes with gems. The ation of the Panjab by the British govern- 
celebrated stones in its possession are the ment, when the civil authorities took pos* 
“Sea of Glory,” and the “Mountain of session of the Lahore treasury, under the 
Light,” — the one valued at £145,000, and the stipulation previously made that all the pro- 
other at £34,848. perty of the state should be confiscated to the 

Hyderabad Diamond. A very large dia- East India Company, in part payment of the 
mond belongs to the Nawab of Hyderabad, debt due by the Lahore government and of the 
It measures 2£ inches in length by 1| inches expenses of the war. It was at the same 
in breadth and Jths of an inch in thickness, in time stipulated that the Koh-i-noor should 
the rough state. The gem was found in the be surrendered to the Queen of Great Britain, 
mud wall of a native house and was purehas- It arrived in London on the 30th June 1850, 
ed for His Highness the Nizam ; a small por- and on the 3rd July was presented to Her 
tion of the gem had been broken off one end Majesty. Since its public exhibition in 1851 
before it was offered for sale. It weighs it has been submitted to the process of cutting, 
nearly 272 carats . which has much enhanced its beauty and value. 

Brazil Diamond . The largest diamond The Nassik Diamond was Bold to the 

known to exist does not belong to any of the Marquis of Westminster for 7,200/. 
great kings of Europe, but to the house of The Pitt , or Regent Diamond is of less 
Braganza. When Don John of Portugal, size weighing but 236*5 carats, or 41 9^ grains; 
arrived at theBrazils in 1808, a negro conveyed but on account of its unblemished trans- 
a letter to him in which he professed an parency and colour it is considered the most 
ardent desire to present, in person , a large splendid of Indian diamonds. It was sold for 
diamond which he had found. The Regent 130,000/. to the Duke of Orleans by Mr. Pitt, 
granted him an escort, and the negro arrived an English gentleman, who was Governor of 
and presented the stone, the largest ever found Bencoolen, in Sumatra. It is cut to the 
in the Brazils. It is like a darkish-yellow form of a brilliant, and is estimated at 
pebble, kidney-shaped and oblong, about the 125,000/. Napoleon placed it in the hilt 
size of a pullet’s egg. Its weight is enormous of his sword of state. 

— 1680 carats— nearly J 1 ounces ! The Era- The Koh-i-noor , or “ Mountain of Light” 

zilian jewellers value it at three thousand the largest known diamond in the world, ex- 
millions of crusades, or three hundred million cepting the Brazilian stone among the crown 
pounds sterling — £300,000,000 ! ! ! but it jewels of Portugal, has lately been added to the 
is believed to be a white topaz. trophies of the British sovereign. In the year 

A blue diamond was lost in the French 1550 this stone was discovered in the mines of 
Revolution. Golcouda. It passed in the train of conquest 

Koh-i-Nur ? ? The largest diamond of and as the emblem of dominion, but always 
which we have any knowledge is mentioned carrying misfortune in its train, from Golcouda 
by Tavernier as in the possession of the Great to Delhi, from Delhi to Mushed, from Mushed 
Mogul. It weighed originally 900 carats, or to Cabul, from Cabul to Lahore, and from 
2769*3 grains, but was reduced by cutting to Lahore to London. When first given to Shah 
861 grains. It has the form and size of half Jelian, it was still uncut, weighing, it is said, 
a hen’s egg. It was found in 1550, in the in the rough state, nearly 787£ carats, which 
mine of Coloue. This great diamond appears were reduced by the unskilfulness of the 
to be identical with that now known under artist to 279. It was cut by Hortensio Borgio, 
the name of Koh-i-noor. Some doubt is a Venetian, who, instead of receiving any 
thrown on Tavernier’s statement of its remuneration for his labour, was fined 10,000 
being cut. This precious gem has seen a rupees by the enraged Mogul ; In the time of 
variety of fortunes. Its early history is Tavernier was reduced to 186 carats but cut 
mythical, but from the Great Mogul it passed by Coster of Amsterdam as a brilliant, weighs 
into the possession of the reigning family of 106 carats. Upon the annexation of the 
Cabul. When Shah Sujah was driven from Panjab it was given over to the East India 
Cabul he became the nominal guest and Company for the Queen of Great Britain and 
Actual prisoner of Runjeet Sing, who spared brought to London in 1850. Large as the 
no means to obtain possession of the precious Koh-i-noor was before its recent cutting it 
gem. In this he succeeded in 1813. After is computed by the best judges to have 
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Jtieeu originally three times its present size. 
Tavernier states that it originally weighed 
! 787^- carats ; its estimated value is not known. 
The Koh-i-noor was placed on the mill by 
the Duke of Wellington on July 16th, 1852, 
to be cut and was completely finished on 
September 7th, having taken thirty-eight 
days to cut, working for twelve hours per day 
without cessation ! 

The diamonds o f Asia arc found in Borneo, 
in the Cuddapah district, in Bauganapilly, in 
the tract of country between Golconda and 
Masulipatam, in the Ellore district, on the 
Mahanuddi and at Punnnh in Buudclcund. 
The earliest uotice we have met with of the 
Punnah mines is in Dalrymplc’s Indian 
Repertory,- Vol. ii, p. 471, and there described 
as oil a range of hills situated about 42 coss 
S.S.W. of Kalpee. The hills are called by 
the natives Band Achil : they extend about 
12 coss in length and about 2 or .‘1 in breadth, 
and are divided into 21 districts of which only 
the following nineteen names are given : — 
Virnali, Pullu, Rangpur, 

Gurriah, Raipur, Cherriapuri, 

Anw’outPoken- Etawa, Attupurali, 

nu, Maharajpur, Merab, 

Channu, Raj pur, Siugupurah, 

Birdu, Kinnnerali, Mujiguah. 

Kallianpur, Gadahsiah, 

Diamonds are found in all these districts, 
but those of Maharajpur, Raj pur, Kimincrah 
and Gaddahsiah, arc the largest and best. 

Ceded Districts , — The mines of Cuddapah 
and Banaganapilly about 150 to 170 miles 
N, W. of Madras, have engaged the attention 
in succession of Dr. lleync, Captain Cullen, 
Dr. Voysey and Captain Newbold. l)r. Heync 
tells us that diamond mines are found in differ- 
ent parts of the Ceded Districts, especially in 
the eastern and central divisions. In the Clicn- 
nur Taluk, in which Cuddapah is the largest 
town, there are two places called Condapetta 
and Ovalumpilly, where diamonds occur. In 
the next taluk, ou the west side of this, dia- 
monds are dug at Lamdtir and Piuchetgapudu. 
Several mines exist near Gooty, and about 
fifteen gow (15 days journey) from that, 
place a famous diamond mine exists near the 
Kistnah river. The diamond mines near Cud- 
dapah are about seven miles north-cast from 
the town, on both banks of the Pcnuar river, 
where this place washes the foot of a range 
of hills. The country in which they occur 
is bounded on the east by a range of hills 
which run nearly north and south for about 
fifteen miles, with a sharp little interrupted 
ridge. Opposite to Cuddapah they meet 
another fimBar ridge, stretching for about 
eight, n north-east to south-west. 


The second range running nearly due West, 
for about seventy miles, and forming the 
sou them boundary of the district. To the 
westward, the country continues plain and 
open to a great extent : to the northward we 
see hills aud ranges connected with the 
eastern mountains. The mines at Cuddapah 
have, it is said, been worked for several hundred 
years with various success. A large diamond 
was found, which produced a law suit not 
decided in Dr. Ileyne’s time. It was said to 
weigh 1 i pagoda — 70 grains, to be full of Haws, 
and on that account not to be worth more than 
1,000 pagodas. These mines are within half 
a mile of /the eastern range of hills and about 
as far east from the river and Condapetta, and 
on grounds belonging to a small village called 
Kaimperty. They are surrounded by culti- 
| vuted fields, and have the appearance of heaps 
of stones and pits half filled with rubbish, in 
the middle of which we find a number of 
people at work in a new mine. The mines 
are pits of unequal extent, and small depth, 
and usually have a four sided form. One in 
which people were at work ami which had been 
opened only eight or ten days, was sixteen feet 
square. The Ovalumpilly mines are on the 
west side of the river, about six miles from 
Cuddapah, aud three miles from the Kanaperty 
mines.- They art? situated on a gentle ascent, 
about half a mile from the Fcimar, in a well 
cultivated country, and within a very short 
distance of three villages. They are chiefly 
on ground belonging to Ovalumpilly. They 
arc of more recent discovery than the other 
mines and it is only forty years since they 
have been worked. They have rather the 
appearance of intrenchments than of mines. 
The soil of. the fields surrounding them is 
sandy, with a small admixture of loam. It 
forms the surface of the ground where the 
mines lie, aud is not. more than a foot in 
thickness. The diamond bed, both here and 
at the Kanaperty mine, seems to follow the 
direction of the river, and is, at different 
parts, of unequal breadth. The diamonds 
found in it are in the form of small flat or 
round pebbles, ami as far as I could learn from 
the miners, never occur crystalized. They 
are, however, said to be of a superior lustre 
and hardness, and much better than those 
found further westward. Hindoos distinguish 
four kinds of diamond, differing from each 
other in beauty and value, called I Braraha, 
2 Chetra, 3 Vaisca and 4 Sudra,— names 
derived from the castes in which the Jiindqos 
are arranged. The Brahma diamond is 
described as of the colour of clear milk ; 
the Chetra, of clear honey ;HheVaisea of 
cream ; and the Sudra, of a frog colour, ora 
smoky greyish white. 
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, The following is a list of the prices in I)r. j 
Hey lies* time of the rough stones at the 
mines:— 


Bramha 1C| 


Weight. Madras Pagodas. 

1 Manjaly, f 
| of a pagoda. < 
or 2 car rat a. J , 


2 Do. 


Weight 


Chetra ...81 

Vysea 6| 

Sudra 

/ Bramha 24 
j Chetra ...20 
’"j Vysea ...18 
( Sudra ...16 
( Bramha 40 
of J Chetra ...37 


3 ftfanjaly, ) Vysea ...34 
C Sudra ...30 
/'Bramha 80 
) Chetra ...76 
“ J Vysea ...70 
(Sudra ...60 
( Bramha 100 
J Chetra 


4 Do. 


5 Do. 


“ VVysea ...85 
C Sudra ...80 


Weight. 


Madras Pagodi 

J Bramha 160 
Chetra 140 


6 Manjaly, j Vysea 

(.Sudra 120 
l Bramha250 
J Chetra 210 
’ j Vysea 220 
(.Sudra 200 
( Bramha400 
J Chetra 380 
“ j v ysea 360 
v Sudra 350 
Two diamonds f _ ' 

iml size, I Bramha 8 


7 Do. 


8 Do. 


of ©qua , 

weighing both J Chetra 


Vysea 

Sudra 


together one \ 
manjaly, are I 
worth of V. 
9 %hreediamonds 

oi equal size, l Bramha 


weighing alto- J Chetra 
get her one) Vysea 
‘ ^ Sudra 


innnjaly, 
worth of 


The Madras pagoda was ten per ‘cent, 
better than a star pagoda, which is equal to 
eight shillings. 

These were prices of stones free from speck, 
flaw or crack. The cut stones are valued in 
a different way. It is often the interest of 
the dealer to cut large stones into a number 
of smaller ones. 

At the time of Dr Ileyne’s visit muny places 
iu the neighbourhood wore considered as very 
promising. They pointed out one place at 
Condapettah, close to the spot in which they 
were working, and another very extensive one 
near Currapully. From this lust spot they 
entertained great expectations, as the diamond 
bed in it is about six feet in thickness, the 
smaller pebbles in greater abundance, and the 
soil of a redder colour than anywhere else in 
the neighbourhood. The land belonged to a 
pagoda or a brahmin ; and they say it is worth 
more than seventeen rupees a year. The pro- 
prietor offered to give it up for eighty pagodas 
ready money, but Colonel Munro had refused 
permission to work it. This circumstance 
will show that the country is by no means 
exhausted, and that abundance of diamonds 
might be procured should an increased demand 
for them arise. From the renter he under- 
stood that the usual profits on working a 
mine are reckoned at 5000 pagodas on an 
expenditure of 2000 ; and in his opinion, it 
cannot be less, the undertaking being consider- 
ed as a lottery, in which there are blanks as 
well as prizes. He adds that the different 
places in which the diamond has been hitherto 
found consist either in alluvial soil or in rocks 
of the latest formation,' and containing such a 
great proportion of' rounded pebbles as to 
have rather the appearance of a conglomerate 
than any other species of stone. The diamonds 
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are not scattered through the whole of the beds 
from the surface in the diamond mines to the 
greatest depth hitherto dug ; but confined to a 
single bed, always harder than the rest of the 
accompanying beds, and usually not exceeding 
a foot or two in thickness. The structure of 
all the places iu w r hich diamonds occur arc 
similar, and. the following is an account of the 
beds found in the mines at Cuddapah. 

The uppermost, or superficial stratum, 
consists of sand or gravel, mixed with a small 
proportion of loam. * Its thickness scarcely 
exceeds a foot ami a half. Immediately 
uuder it is a bed of stiff bluish or black mud, 
similar to wlmt is seen in places that have 
been inundated. It is about four feet thick, 
and contains no stones. The diamond bed 
comes next, and is easily distinguished from 
the incumbent bed, by the great number of 
large rounded stones which it contains. It is 
about two, or two and a half feet thick, and is 
composed of large round stones, pebbles, and 
gravel, cemented together by clay, in the dry 
seasons, it is as dry as the bed which lies 
immediately above. 

In the Ellorc district, the diamond stratum 
is covered by thick strata of calcareous tuff*. 
There was pointed out to Dr. Hcyne a variety 
of small stones in the heaps that were thrown 
away, which he was assured always indi- 
cated the presence of diamonds wherever 
they occur iu beds, at some depth under 
ground. These stones were called the 
Telia hendu (in Telugu) pebbles of a white, 
earthy or chalk-like colour, rounded, the 
nucleus of which has a bluish brown or grey 
colour, while the outside is decomposed into 
a white pipe-clay. Sometimes they consist of 
jasper, coated in the same way : and sometimes 
they are species of felspar. The white decom- 
posed crust of pipe-clay seems to be the grand 
characteristic. It was pointed out to him 
before, in other diamond mines, though not 
so forcibly. 

In the northern diamond mines, particularly 
those of Parted, he found in the diamond bed a 
great number of fine calcedony and cornelian 
pebbles and garnets. The larger stones form 
the greatest part of the diamond bed. 

The mode of working a diamond mine in 
the Cuddapah district was in Dr. Ileyne’s time 
as follows : After all the superincumbent beds, 
and the large stones iu the diamond bed, are re- 
moved out of the mine, the small gravel and 
the other constituents of the bed are carried 
to a small distance, and put into a cistern about 
eight feet square and three deep. In this situ- 
ation water is poured upon it, which separates 
the lighter loamy particles. The gravel and 
small stones, which sink to the bottom are 
then thrown into a heap close to the cistern, 
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from which they are conveyed to a smooth the enterprizers rather purchase than renew a 
plain of about twenty feet square, made of ticket. The mines are scarcely anything else 
hardened clay. Upon this plain the whole is but deep holes, open at top ; sometimes indeed 
thinly spread. The gravel in this position the work is carried on for some extent under 
being slightly moistened, six or seven people the rock, which is then supported by stone 
go over it several times in succession. The pillars. He saw none deeper than twenty 
first time, they pick out only the large stones feet. The gallery ’ under the rock is so low, 
the second and subsequent times, the smaller j tlmt the people are obliged to work in it sit- 
gravel is carefully turned over with the flat ting, a mode of working which an Indian 
of the band, whilst they carefully watch for prefers to every other. The miners sink to the 
the spark from the diamond, which invariably diamond bed, which is fifteen or twenty feet 
Strikes the eye. under the surface : this bed extends round 

Banaganapilly, — Captain Newbold, in the whole hill, and is as regular in its thickness 
No. 10, Vol. Ill of Madras Literary Society’s and extent as the other unproductive beds in 
Journal, describes the Bauagunapilly district, the same place ; it consists of a conglomerate, 
as about 30 miles long from North to South composed of rounded silicious pebbles, quartz, 
and 26 in breadth from East to West, lying chalcedony, and jasper of different colours 
between latitude 15° and 16° N. in the centre from white and black. This bed is seldom 
of the Balaghat Ceded Districts. Its Eastern more than a foot in thickness, it is intimately 
and Southern part consists of a fertile plain connected with the beds both above and 
of the regur or cotton soil, bounded on its below it, and frequently differs from them 
Northern and Southern aspects by detached in nothing but the greater quantity of peb- 
ridges of hills of clayslate and sandstone, bles which it contains. The nature of this 
which run from Kurnool towards Gliooty, bed determines the workmen either to 
Cuddapah, and Tripati, and terminate at Nag- uncover the whole, and work in open 
geri, North West of Madras. General Cullen day, or to drive a gallery for a little way 
also tells us in the Madras Literary Society’s under the rock. This last method is had 
Transactions that the village of Banaganapilly recourse to, when the diamond bed is of tri- 
and the celebrated diamond deposit, is situat- fling thickness, but very productive. He adds 
ed near the base of alow range of tabular that it is obvious that the nature of these hills 
laud, ruuning about north and south, and form- is quite similar to that of the earth diamond 
ing the western boundary of a great field mine described in a former part of his Tract, 
of compact blue limestone. In the year The diamonds found here are of an incon- 
1808, Dr. Heytie paid a visit to the dia- siderable size, but usually in crystals ; and he 
mond mines at Banaganapilly. He tells thought they would be all found crystallized 
v ub in his Tracts that Banaganapilly is built if another mode of extracting them were 
at the foot of a low ridge of hills, on which adopted. Those found in the earthy beds are 
the diamond mines are situated ; these hills mostly large, and less frequently of a regular 
run nearly east and west, and consist of form. This difference seems to depend upon 
distinct conical elevations from one hundred the local institution and we may either sup- 
to two hundred feet of pcrjjemliculur height, pose that the diamonds in the loose beds have 
The farthest east of these hills is said lo yield been so long water-worn as to have been 
the best diamonds, but it 1ms been so com- deprived of their angles, while those in the 
pletely ransacked on all sides, that most of stony bed have not been subjected to so much 
the mines at present wrought are in the hill attrition ; or if such explanation be iuadmis- 
imtnediately on its west side. There is scarcely siblc, we must suppose that in one case the 
any vegetation on the hills, a few prickly crystallization has taken place so slowly as to 
plants excepted, which grow between the constitute regular figures, while in the other 
stones, and a tree -or two near the first ascent, case it has been hurried and rapid, and has 
A very desultory and destructive mode of produced figures destitute of regularity, 
mining is followed. A man chooses a piece There is something .in the crystallization of 
of ground, and if not immediately lucky, the diamond which distinguishes it from all 
which is frequently the case, he speedily leaves other crystals — the faces are all curvili- 
/it ; another person succeeds, and makes an near. He adds, that in noplace, is more 
opening at the distauce of a few yards, he than one diamond bed found under the same 
discovers a favourable spot, and continues to surface, but this bed frequently varies in 
work it for a little way, but finding diminu- its depth within a very limited distance., 
tion in his earnings, soon abandons.it for Near Cuddapah it is within three or six feet 
-another ; by this method of proceeding much of the surface. At Mallavilly and Parted in 
ground is wasted and much money lost. The the Masulipatam district, its depth- is twenty 
undertaking i$ looked upon asalottery, in which feet; while at Banaganapilly it varies from 
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ten to twenty feet in a very small extent of hills, about £ a mile from the town. The 
ground. matrix of the diamond agreeably to the state- 

In the search, the mass containing the ments of Drs.Heyne and Voysev, regarding 
supposed diamonds is carefully cleared from diamonds produced in the South of India, is the 
the portions of the roof and floor of the sandstone breccia of the clayslate formation, 
mine that may be adhering to it, it is then This Newbold found also to hold good with re- 
carried to another spot of the ground, where gaud to the alluvium found at the base of the 
if is broken in pieces and gradually reduced Cuddapah hills washed by the Pennar, on a 
by means of iron instruments to the size of visit to the diamond mines near Chinnoor 
very small gravel. It is evident that many and Condapettah, in the Cuddapah divi- 
diamonds must be broken by this mode of sion. The process of mining is simply dig- 
proceeding ; indeed it is rather surprising that ging out the gravel, breaking up tho larger 
so many are procured in this way in regular pieces of the breccia, washing and sifting the 
crystals : the process followed for separating fragments, and spreading them out on the 
the diamonds from the rubbish is almost the ground, where the diamonds are easily detect- 
same as that observed in other places. The ed by the practised eye of tho native. He ob- 
portion wanted for immediate use is wetted, served that many of the old heaps of rubbish 
spread thinly upon a piece of ground about had been recently sifted and re-examined ; 
twenty feet square, over which the workmen not, he was told, from the opinion that the 
go several times on their hands and knees, diamond is always growing, nor that the 
not losing or neglecting a fragment of diamond chips mid small pieces rejected by former 
worth a penny : the moistening of the gi avol searchers, actually increase in size and in 
is requisite to render the diamond conspicuous, process of time become large diamonds, as 
The most common figures which Heyne had has been supposed by some ; but from sheer 
seen the diamond assume were the double laziness to dig fresh pits, and from its being 
pyramid, the dodecahedron, and the lens, found that stoues of an inferior size and water 
There are more places in this vicinity where have frequently eluded the search of former 
diamonds are found either in a stony bed or miners. He did not learn that any stones of 
in loose gravel. Some of these are worked a greater value than 8 or 400 rupees have ever 
or have been worked in former times. The been discovered here ; the specimens shown 
natives do not scruple to assign periods of him by the diamond merchants on the spot 
thousands of years since the commencement were certainly extremely poor, but from the 
of somo of these workings. At present it is shortness of his stay, and tho duplicity and 
customary with these miners to go to the secrecy maintained by natives in matters of 
Kish na, in the hot season, when the waters this sort, he considered that it would bo 
are lowest, und to spend the rest of the year wrong perhaps to decide that better means 
in these mountain mines. employed in these diamond districts would 

The diamonds of these places are bought not produce better results, than has hitherto 
up by merchants who carry them to Madras, been the case. 

or to other places, where they are chiefly used Besides Ban aganap illy, {he diamond is 
in cutting those of a larger size. The large | found, according to Hamilton, at Laradoor and 
crystals would, he thought, answer the Pinchetgapadoor, in the taluk next to Chinnoor. 
European market, and might be cut into It is also found at Moonimuddagoo, in the 
brilliants. For a carat containing live or six taluk of Puncliapaulum ; at Ovalurapilly and 
diamonds of the fiuest water, they asked seven Condapettah in the Chinnoor taluk — at Ramul « 
rupees. He remarks that all the diamond cottuh in the Kurnool territory, and formerly 
mines Y[hich he had seen can be considered as at Wudjrakaroor in the G booty division. The 
in uothiug else than alluvial soil. Nor is it Ramulcottali mines are the most celebrated, 
easy to form an accurate notion of the kind of These places partly furnished the diamonds, 
rock from which the pebbles constituing that for which Golconda has been so greatly 
soil originated. Among them are stoues belong- famed. 

ingto primitive rocks, and others which are General Cullen says the sandstone of the 
peculiar to the newest floetz trap. The strong Western and Southern chains, is of the more 
bed at Banaganapilly has some faint resem- recent origin . Its character varies in different 
blance to amygdaloid ; but the exact similarity places from that of a coarse conglomerate to 
of its constituents to the other loose beds in a fine grained sandstone, cemented generally 
which diamonds occur, renders it impossible for by an iron shot clay. It is in strata of this 
ns to consider it as a true amygdaloid. And kind that the diamonds at Banaganapilly are 
Captain Newbold, writing twenty years after- found, and from the similarity of structure in 
wards, adds that the Banaganapilly diamond all these Western ranges, it would seem natn- 
mines are situated in and near a low range of ral to look upon them as the source from 
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[jfljfurial dbpositionsof the plains. 7 ; . Vom the mines of the 0^ 

thinks that the deposition of alluvium >f them, the grand Russian diamond, wighi' 
^tiduing diamonds at Purteal is, although 98 carats hnd is as large as a pigeon’s egg. 
rather mbre distant, plainly referable to the t is said to have been the eye of *n Indian: 
^pe'sburce, from its vicinity to the Kistnah, dol, which fell into the hands of a merchant, 
ahf its little elevation above the present bed By him it was sold to prince Orloff for the 
of :that river : Purteal is within 4 or 5 miles impress Catherine, for £90,000 in cash, an 
of file Kistnah and not more that 50 or 60 annuity of £4,000 aud a patent of nobility. 
feeVttbove its bed. The mines at Banagana- Tavernier alludes to a large diamond in the 
p|liy are about 850 feet above the Sea; at lossession of the Great Moghul, which weighed 
Chin noor, 450 feet ; bed of the Kistnah, riginally 900 carats or 2769*3 grains but 
ahbiit 500 feet ; Purteal, 160. was reduced by cutting to 861 grains, had 

OF the mines on the North bank of the ;he form and size of half a hen’s egg, and is 
Penner near Chinnoor, Dr. Ileyne gives the said to have been found in the mine of Kolone ; ’ 
three different beds of alluvium passed through but where Kolone is, unless it be the Kalian- 
in. those Recently opened, corresponding near- pur mine in Bundlecund, we have no idea, 
ly With the appearances at Purteal. The Doubts have been entertained as to the 
external appearances were however very dif- correctness of some parts of Tavernier’s infor- 
f^ifeht. The mines or Pits at Chinnoor, occu- mntion, particularly as to its having been cut, 
pfed a very large space, and the size of the or, if correct, that diamond has disappeared, 
f ■rrtfeethed to correspond with the extent of The general impression is that it is identical 
ground. The nodules and pebbles also with the great diamond, the Koh-i-Noor, the 
were not only greatly larger, but in much mountain of light, which, after the Bra- 
greater quantity at Chinnoor, than at Purteal. silian stone among the crown jewels of Por- 
fty eme pit at Chinnoor, rather deeper than tugal, is one of the largest known diamonds in 
tilb rbst, and having been used as a well, was the world. If this be so and the stones be iden- 
kept free from rubbish, the sides seemed to be tical, it was in the year 1550, before Akbar 
a mere mass of large rounded stones, gravel, the Great’s rule had formed the empire that 
and soil, but at the bottom were apparent this marvellous stone was found in the mines 
regular strata of greenish schist. of Golcondah. It passed in the train of con- 

i^Che diamond pits at Purteal were 7 or 8 quest, and as the emblem of dominion, but 
fi>&t deep, and 4 or 5 feet diameter. The always carrying misfortune in its train, from 
pebbles thrown out and laying about on the Golcondah to Delhi, from Delhi to Meshid, 
Surface, were all of a moderate size, seldom from Meshid to Kabul, from Kabul to Lahore, 
above that of an egg ; aud, of a seiuitrans- and from Lahore to London. When first 
r.jKS&i. yellowish quartz. The corneleans, given to shah Jehau it was still, uncut, 
agitbtii .chalcedonies, &c., of which there were weighing, it is said, in the rough state, nearly 
variety, aud some very beautiful, were 800 carats, which were reduced by the* uu- 
' probably derived from the basaltic tracts to skilfulness of the artist to 279,. It was cut 
thb N* W. and the garnets, kyanito aud by Horteusio Borgio, a Venetian, who instead 
chips of rock crystal which were also com- of receiving any reward for his remuneration, 
mon, from the Condapillay range, where they was lined by the enraged monarch 10,000 
; art' very abundant in the grauites. rupees. The art of cutting and polishing 

The Golcondah locality for many centu- diamonds is supposed to have originated in 
iit^?famed for its diamond mines, is, sur Asia, but at wlmt period is unknown. The 
tjSdisdedby the territories of Her Majesty forms into which they are now cut, are called 
treaty, the Nawab of Hyderabad the Brilliant, the Rose, and the Table* The 
of the Dekkau, has an exclusiv fust shows the gem to the best advantage and 
ri|IS ; Id, "work them. It is not, however, the is always set with the table upwards. In the 
feri of "tJelcondah, a few miles west of the Rose, which is the form used when the spread 
but a small town in the of surface is too great for its breadth and it 
'Ifejrihern Circars, which is thus famed. How could not be cut into the brilliant form with- 
. aheifent hat beeu the fame of this diamom out great loss, the entire surface is covered 
'^hey' be’- known by mentioning tha with equilateral triaugles terminating in -A, 
Cray’s Geography, said to have been com sharp point at the summit, aud the Table 

60 years after Pliny noticed th< given to such diamonds as are of small depfii^; 
di^s^nds .found on the banks of the Sumbul compared to their saperjlciat • extent, 
poor (v?p li : The history of many of the more Brilliant and the Rose Ipse in the cutting andg 
is very obscure, and thus polishing somewhat less than half the wejgh|.? 

: fidfel'Ss Ppen for conjecture, but mos diamonds were first but in Europe in i 1456^ 
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by i^wia^^nvft ciCijsen of Brtfgaa. ;Tlm 
art? is>Jsiiil retained in that neighbourhood, 
an extensive catting and polishing establish- 
ment existing in Amsterdam, said to be the 
only great workshop in Europe and the work- 
men jn which, were mentioned to be all of 
Jewish descent. 

Northern Cirears . — Dr. Heyne, in his 
Tracts, remarks that, Mallavelly, a village 
sixteen miles west-south-west of EUore, 
is one of seven villages near which dia- 
mond mines exist. The names of the other 
six villages in which diamonds are found, 
are Gani Partala or Partal, Atkur, Bur- 
thenypada, Pertalla, Wustapilly, and Ko- 
davetty Kallu. They all belonged fonnerly 
to a powerful zemindar, called Appa Rao. 
But since the beginning of the 18th century, 
the Nizam lias taken them under his own 
management. The history, or rather the 
tradition as to their discovery, is that about a 
century ago, some mountaineers found at the 
foot of a . hill, after a shower of rain, some 
large stones which proved to be diamonds of 
inestimable value. Appa Rao becoming ac- 
quainted with this discovery, immediately set 
people to work upon the hill, who found a 
prodigious number of very large diamonds. 
The news of this acquisition soon reached the 
Nizam, who despatched his peons and took 
possession of the villages. Since that time 
persons authorised by him are alone entitled 
to search here for diamonds. The tradition 
is that as soon as Appa Rao was obliged to 
give up his mines, large stones censed to be 
found, and that the size of the diamonds ex- 
tracted from the earth never exceeded that of 
a horse gram or chick pea, though before that 
period they were as large as common flints* 

Another traditional account of the discovery 
of the diamond miuc at Kodavetty Kallu, one 
of these seven villages, is as follows : A shep- 
herd one day found near a ravine in the 
neighbourhood, some stones which appeared 
to him serviceable fliuts. He picked up 
several, and used them accordingly. Some- 
time after, the poor fellow, while at the resi- 
dence of Appa Rao, took in an unlucky 
moment one of these stones out of his pocket, 
and. employed it to strike a light to kindle his 
tobacco. The stone was observed by one of 
the rajah’s lambadies, who knowing its value, 
made inquiry how it had come into the pos- 
session of the shepherd. The good man 
heedlessly related all that he knew. He was 
conducted to the rajah, who easily prevailed 
upon him to point out this unknown residence 
ofStri Latchmi, the goddess of riches. The 
rajah wu» qn this occasion so condescending 
as to go himself to the spot, and was not a 
little surprised 'at the riches which the god-' 


disS Mail ^served forhimVPcnetrated with 
grateful sentiments to the invisible harbinger 
of his good fortune, and to the genius ofthe 
place, he immediately ordered an offering to 
be brought, which for more than one reason, 
consisted of the head and blood of the poor 
shepherd. His wife and children being found, 
upon examination, entirely ignorant of the 
discovery, were spared, and taken care of by 
the rajah as long as the mines belonged to 
him. Bullock loads of diamonds were found, 
it is said, near that nullah, until at length the 
Nizam, being apprized of the discovery, 
claimed the ground as his own, and deprived 
the zemindar of it for ever. But he had 
been so industrious, during the short time 
that the mines were in his possession, that all 
the large gems were removed, and the Nizam 
was able to obtain only small diamonds of 
comparatively inconsiderable value. These 
tales may be taken to indicate that the same 
silo in that neighbourhood, did yield large 
diamouds aud has probably not been exhausted 
but forgotten. Dr. Benza remarks that, in a 
forsaken working, one of the villages in the 
neighbourhood was built over a spot which he 
considered likely to yield a further supply. 

Mallavelly is a village 6 miles North of 
Appurapet, and North of the Kistnah at 
Bezwarah. At Mallavelly the hollow flat, 
where the diamond pits are excavated, was 
a low swampy plain. Being surrounded by 
a bank, or rising of the soil in a circular 
manner, it has the appearance of having 
been once a lake. The banks are formed 
of the red ferrugineous sandy soil, prevail* 
ing all round this place ; through this plain 
no river or rivulet flows, and the pools 
in its lower part dry up about the month of : 
March ; and it is then the tjime when the 
excavations may be commenced, and not 
before. The few hills he could see near this 
place were those to the north, not above two 
or three hundred feet above the plain, and 
covered with underwood, interspread with 
large trees. Some miles beyond these hil- 
locks runs another range of hills, loftier than, 
the nearest ones, having, however, the same 
direction. The diamond pits are in general 
excavated at the north end of the bank that 
surrounds the hollow. Judging from soine 
which were dry, the deepest could not bb 
more than 12 feet ; and whatever 4 their depth 
was, they never came to a hard mass of rock*. 
The strata penetrated during the sc^ch 
—first, a grey clayey vegetable mould, about/; 
a foot or two thick ; below this, an alluvium*, 
composed of the following pebbles (not in? 
eluding the diamonds) which have evidently 
undergone attrition, their angles having ‘been 
worn off ; sandstone simitar to the one widely. 
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dfescr ibed-^quar fo— siliceous iron — hornstone nal) that the pita never exceeded IS or 20 
44i(^rbottate of iron— felspar-^conglomerate feet at which depth, they encountered a soft 
sfttidstone, and a prodigious quantity of kankar, earth called Noshan. No diamond had been 
or concretionary limestone. Besides the nu- found in any of the villages for a considerable 
serous pieces of this concretionary rock, scat- period, 
teredon the surface of the soil, and also inter- Condapilly. — Hewent tothediamondmines 

mixed in large quantities in the diamond allu- with the kuruum, near Condapilly, but saw 
yium,it forms regularstrata,or veins we might nothing but heaps of old stoues and earth by 
call them, in a horizontal position, both in the the side of the excavations. The calcareous 
vegetable earth, and in the diamond alluvium, tuifii and the pebbles of jasper and quartz were 
precisely like flints in chalk. Many of the the most conspicuous in the excavations ; but 
pebbles of quartz, and hornstone arc not only he was told that there was a considerable quau- 
varnished, as it were, with a ferrugincous tity of fresh ground to the north. At 
covering, but it penetrates into their substance, sunrise on the 14th February, he went to 
This kaukar contains not n trace of quartz or the mines which are in obliquely elevated 
any other mineral ; and that in strata, in the laud about a mile from the village, and found 
Vegetable soil and in tho diamond alluvium, the excavations deeper and longer than those 
is more friable than that exposed on the sur- of Purtial. The depth to the diamond bed 
face of the ground. It is in this alluvial consisted of three layers of earth occupying 
detritus that the diamonds arc found ; his a space of about twenty feet. The rocks 
specimens were taken from a heap, on the iu the neighbourhood appeared to be of 
brim of the last excavation, made five yenrs granite, or at least resembling it. He had 
before. From this refuse, the head-man told not seen anything of the black soil from his 
him Were 'obtained as many small pieces of leaving Mylavarum. There was a considerable 
the gem, as might fill the hollow of the palm quantity of ground which had not been ex- 
of the hand ; no other excavation had taken am ined, the whole ground occupies a space of 
place since. All the pits are of an irregular a coss surrounding the whole village. He 
form ; generally oblong ; the head-man told was informed that the cause of the working 
him they were not more than ten feet deep ; of the mines having ceased, was want of 
but this he could not verify on account of the capital, and tho disinclination of the land- 
water, with which they were partly filled. The holders to their extension. There is a for- 
head-mau, always presides over the excava- mation there common to all the diamond 
tions, whether the pits are farmed or are mines that he had seen, namely, the calcareous 
worked ou account of the Nizam. The head- tuffa ; the more, lie remarks, that I see of this 
man stated that the diamond is never found the more I am convinced of its affinity to the 
imbedded, or in any way attached to any of the iron clay formation, and that it will be found 
pebbles, with which they are invariably asso- passing into it. Dr. Voysey, in Yol. xv, p. 120, 
elated in this locality. They are always found of the Asiatic Researches, observes that a 
loose, rajxcd with the other little stones, and knowledge of the matrix of the diamond has 
he said the gem was never attached to the kan- long been a desideratum in mineralogy. It has 
kar substance. On enquiring which were the lie says becu hitherto supposed that this mine- 
pebbles most constantly associated with, and ral was only found in alluvial soil, but it is 
forming infallible indications of the existence fully ascertained that diamonds have for two 
of the diamond, he picked up from the heaps centuries at least been fouud in a rock, gene- 
df detritus, the following pebbles— iron ore, rally supposed to owe its origin to deposition 
hornstone and the kaukar. Notwithstanding from water. 

the prodigious quantity of carbonate of lime in Nalla Malla.— k considerable range of 

this locality, the water did not appear to contain mountains called the Nalla Malla (Blue 
any traces of it ; and the inhabitants used even Mountains ?) lies between the 77° and 
thht collected in the pits. The detritus, form- 80° of East longitude. Their highest points 
fag the dramond stratum, must have proceeded are situated between Cummum, in the 
from the hills on the north, the only ones near Cuddapah district, and Amrabad, a town 
this place ; being probably the continuation of in the province of Hyderabad, North of 
the sandstone range, which extends eastward- the Kistnah, and which vary in height 
ly from Banaganapilly, Condapilly and Malla- from 2,000 to 3,500 feet above the level 
vajly, in all of which localities the matrix of of the sea. The “ clayslate, formation’’ 
the diamond ia a conglomerate sandstone. — of the Nalla Malla mountains consists of clay- 
Mudrat Literary Journal, No, 1 4. — Jany. slate, of every variety of slaty limestone 
1637 iVot/t, page from 48 to 49. between pure limestone and pure slate ; of 

&itrthil.-~£pp& Rao, of Purtial, inform- Quartz rock ; of Sandstone breccia ; of Flinty 
ved Dr. Voysef, (Dr. Voysey's Private Jour- slate ; of Hornstone slate and of a limestone 
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which he oaUs^Tuffaceous for want of a better dynasty took their title. They were once 
name containing imbedded in it, rounded, and very numerous, about, twenty in number ; and 
ang ular masses of all these rocks. All these j Gaui Parteala situated about three miles from 
▼ary so much in their composition, and pass the left bank of the Kistuah, was the most 
into each other by such insensible gradations, famous. They were then, with the exception 
as well as abrupt transition, as to defy ar- of two or three, quite deserted, and the name* 
rangement and render a particular description of several of those mentioned by Tavernier 
useless. The only rock of this formation in are forgotten. In none have fresh excavations 
which the diamond is found is the sandstone been dug for many years ; although much 
breccia, but he had then only visited the rock ground remains unopened, and many spots 
mines of Bauaganapilly, a village situated might be pointed out for new and productive 
about twelve miles west of the town of mines. 

Nandiala. The breccia is here found under Godavery . — Diamonds are found in the bed 
a compact sandstone rock, differing in no of the Godavery near Budracheliuin. The 
respect from that which is found in other nullahs and small rivers which run into it; 
parts of the main range. It is composed of a near that place, have their origin in a rock 
beautiful mixture of red and yellow jasper, formation exactly similar with those above, 
quartz, chalcedony and hornstone of various described. Voysey thought it very probable 
colours, cemented together by a quartz paste, that the diamond mines of Sumbulpoor, men- 
lt passes into a pudding-stone composed of tioried by Ptolemy, of Pannah, and even of 
rounded pebbles of quartz horustone, &c. Bijapur, other diamond sites of India, are 
The miners were then content to sift and situated near similar rocks. Thara and Torn 
examine the old rubbish of the mines, and are two diamond ‘washing tribes possessing 
they are the more bent on doing this, from an sixteen jaghire villages at Sumbulpoor. They 
opinion which prevails among them, and which are supposed to be of African origin.— Em« 
is also common to the searchers for diamonds tnanuel , p. 4. 

in Hindooetan and to those on the banks of the The district of the diamond mines cf 
Kiatnah, at Parteala, Malavelly, &c., viz., that Golcoudah, was ceded to the Nizam by 
the diamond is always growing, and that the the British under a special treaty and is 
chips and small pieces rejected by former enclosed by British territory. Purtial is about 
searchers, actually increase in size, and in 50 miles from Masulipatam, but the mines 
process of time become large diamonds. The are almost exhausted, the diamonds of small 
Sandstone breccia is frequently seen in all size aud the searchers do not earn four or 
parts of the Nalla Malla mountains at various five rupees a. month. 

depths from the surface. In one instance he Diamond formation . — From the vast ex- • 
observed it at a depth of 50 feet, the upper tent of the rock in which diamonds are found 
strata, being Sandstone, Clayslale and slaty in India, it may, says Dr. Voysey, be assumed, 
limestone. The stratification of the whole that there are scarcely any limits to the search 
face of the rock was there remarkably distinct, for them. Even at Gana Parteala, however, 
and traceable through a semi-circular area the search was confined to the rubbish of the 
of 400 yards diameter. The stratum of old mines at A tour, Chiniapalli, Barthenypad 
breccia is two feet in thickness, and imme- and at Oustapalli, all situated within two or 
diately above it lies a stratum of Pudding- three miles of each other. The plain in 
stone composed of Quartz and Hornstone which these villages are situatod is bounded, 
pebbles, cemented by calcareous clay aud on all sides by granitic rocks, which also 
grains of sand. He thought it likely that j form its basis. The average depth of the 
this stratum would be found productive in alluvial soil is about twenty feet. Its upper 
diamonds, and he had no doubt, that those portion is composed of that peculiar black* 
found at present in the bed of the Kistuah, earth which is called by Europeans, regui? 
had been washed down from these their native or “ black cotton soil,” and is identical, 
beds during the rainy season. In the alluvial with that found on the banks of the Kist* 
soil of the plains at the base of this range of nah in other parts of its course ; o^ the* 
mountains, and particularly on or near the banks of the Godavery of the Manjera ; 
banks of the rivers Kistnah, and Pen nar, are Paen-Gunga and in the plain of Nandialay 
situated the mines which have produced the arising from the decomposition of the basaltic* 
largest diamonds in the world. Among them trap rocks, in which all these rivers or iheix 
are the famous mines of Golcondah, so called tributary streams take their rise*. Beneath 
from their b$ing situated in the dominions of this upper stratum, it is mix;ed with, masses, 
the sovereigns of Golcondah, although they and rounded pebbles of sandstone, ; quartz 
are far distant from the hill fort of that name, rock, jasper, flinty slate, granite and lai^e; 
— from which the province and Kut’b Shahi amorphous masses of a calcareous coaglo- 
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merate, bearing no mark of attrition the 
•action of running water. In this stratum the 
diamond and other precious stones are found. 
The excavations are 15 to 20 feet deep. 

. The mines of Ovalampalli and of Canparti 
on the right and left banks of the Pennar near 
Cuddapah, are in an alluvial soil of nearly the 
Msame nature, it is not quite so black, from the 
greater admixture of debris of sandstone and 
. clayslate. 

In many parts of the plain of Nandiala, 
diamonds were formerly sought for, but the 
mines have for a long time ceased to be 
productive. 

The failure of the mines of the Dekknn 
may perhaps be principally attributed to the 
cheapness and plenty of Brazil diamonds. 
Otherwise from the vast extent of the rock 
in which they are found in India, there are 
scarcely any limits to the search for them. 
It may be assumed then ; 

; 1st. That the matrix of the diamonds pro- 
duced in Southern India, is the Sandstone 
breccia of the “ Clayslate formation.” 

2nd. That those found in alluvial soil are 
produced from the debris of the above rock, 
and have been brought thither by some tor- 
rent or deluge, which could alone have trans- 
ported such large masses aud pebbles from 
the parent rock, and that no modem or tradi- 
tional inundation has reached to such an extent. 


•by the ladies of Batavia, theprincipal and 
only mart then opened for the Borneo 
diamond mines. The diamonds arb found m 
a gravelly stratum, at various distances below 
the surface : in Sarawak the gravel in which 
they arc found is in some places not more 
than six feet, in other as much as eighteen 
below the surface. They are found in abund- 
ance in the soil, but are generally small in 
size, though of the most brilliant water. 
Large ones are also occasionally met with, and 
it is said that at Sangow and Landak, 
diamonds of from twelve to sixteen carats are 
not uncommon. The diamond of the sultan 
of Matan is known to bo one of the largest in 
the world. It is as yet uncut, and weighs 367 
carats, so that if cut and polished it would be 
reduced in size to 183* carats. Its value is 
stated by Mr. Crawfurd to be £269,378, being 
less by £ 34 , 822 , than that of the Pitt diamond : 
its present shape is that of an egg indented on 
one side. Mr. Low was informed by a person, 
who supposed himself to be a good judge of dia- 
monds, that the sultan possesses the real stone, 
which he had seen, but that a crystal is showu to 
strangers, as the sultan, who has been already 
robbed of his territory, fears that this last 
emblem of royalty will be also taken from him 
by his powerful and avaricious neighbours at 
Pontianak. The mines which Mr. Low had 
seen at Sarawak are of the most simple con- 
struction : shafts are sunk in the earth to the 


3rd. That the diamonds found at present stratum that contains the diamonds (which 
in the beds of the rivers are washed down by varies in thickness from two feet to much 
the annual rains. more), at the distance of about twenty feet 

It Will be an interesting point to ascertain apart ; the soil is then extracted from each by 
if the diamonds of Hindoostan can be traced the miner, who excuvates it for ten feet on 
te a similar rock. each side of the shaft, so that the workers in 

Borneo . — Early notices of the diamonds of the different shafts, communicating with each 
Borneo* occur in the writings of Sir Stamford other, the whole of the gravel is removed ; 
Baffles. But the most recent writer is Mr. this is passed up in baskets and washed in 
LdW in his work on Sarawak who observes troughs, as in the gold mines, or rather ditches, 
that the diamonds of Borneo have long as the native word (parit) signifies The Malays 
been celebrated as equal to any from India of Banjarmasin and Landak are very anxious 
of Brazil in abundance and beauty. They to work the diamonds at Sarawak, but 
found principally in the greatest num- being generally very bad characters, the gov- 
bers in Sangow, Landak, and Banjarmasin. ernment has not thought proper to encourage 
Tlioy were also formerly worked at Sarawak, their immigration. Many diamonds are, 
but never very extensively : a few years since, however, obtained by the people, who wash 
some fine ones were obtained by the chief for gold in the river, and on one occasion, Mr. 
p a tingi Ali, in a large hole during a very dry Low saw a person get .three small ones at one 
State of the river. At the other three places washing, together with a considerable portion 
t&y are worked to a small extent by the of gold. With capital, and proper superinten- 
GKttoBe and Malays. The mines of Landak dence, it would probably turn out a gainful 
; ,j|aye supplied the Malays with diamonds ever speculation if properly conducted, naore 
rihea thsir first settling on the island ; those particularly as gold is found in the same soil, 
off^wand Banjar are more recent. It though not in such abundance as in some other 
'by Sir Stamford Baffles, that few kinds of earth.” The diamonds discovered 
F : : could perhaps boast of a on the west side of the Eatoos mountain in 
^ttieie brilli^ display of diamonds than, in the Borneo, are said to be associated with' jgbld 
||<feperous days of the Dutch, was exhibited and platinum ; clearly the washings from sefae 
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higher strata. The diamonds of Borneo are ( from South Africa, during the, years 1869 
iuue{i r blit of a brilliant water i they have 'and 1870 were as under 
been hitherto chiefly found in districts 


Year. 


1869 

1870 


Number of 
diamonds. 


141 

5,661 


Value. 

£. 

7,405 

1,24,910 


To these must be added the Star of South 
Africa, and some others sent by private 
means to Europe, valued at £15,000. 

A large number of the Cape diamonds in 
London at the beginning of 1871, were of an 
inferior description, and none of them were 


occupied by the Chinese, but will probably be 
discovered in other localities. The equitorial 
position of Borneo and the character of its 
alluvial detritus afford a strong presumption 
that it is a country rich in gems. There is a 
tradition that a great diamond is in the 
possession of a petty chief, and that it is worth 
by weight £2,70,000. Mr. St. John heard of 
this wonderful diamond aud was gravely 
informed that the prince who owned it would 
gladly bestow it on him if he would kill for 
him a rival chief and assist in a projected war. 

Mr. Crawfurd says, the diamond in Malay 

and Javanese is called intan, and sometimes , 

kumala. The Diamond has been found in no ^med equal to the old Golconda gems.-r. 
partofthe Asiatic Archipelago except Borneo, ( London Athenteum, 18M February 1871.) 
and even in that island only in a comparatively Ceylon , — Diamonds do not seem to be 
small part of it, a portion of its western coast, found in Ceylon, but in the southern part 
The principal diamond mines are in the dis- of the island is an extensive group of moun- 
trict of Landak, in the territory of Pon- tains rising to the height of 7,000 or 8,000 
tiyanak, in the longitude of 109° cast, about feet, which successive falls diminish till they 
forty miles north of the equator, aud they rest on the alluvial plains of the low country, 
occur from thence as far as Banjarmasin, The S. W. face of this group forms a bold 
in such latitude between three and four range, crowned at its western extremity by 
degrees and longitude between 114" and 115° Adam’s Peak called by the people SrLpada. 
east. The mines are worked by the wild or Holy foot, and at the eastern end of the 

Dayaks and the Malays, hut with far supe- range in Kirizalpota which rises in abrupt 

rior skill by the Chinese. The gems are precipices to 8,000 feet above the plains, 

found in a yellow-coloured rubble or gravel, llatnapoora, or city of gems, is in part of this 

which occurs at various depths, the greatest rouge. It is about 60 miles from Colombo, 
to which a shaft has been known to be sunk and about 200 feet above the level of the sea. 
being between fifty and sixty feet. When a It is the centre of the gem producing district, 
shaft of such a depth is sunk, six different which extends about fifty miles along the 
alluvial strata occur before reaching the base of this mountain range, and in this dis- 
diamond-yielding one, which the Malays call trict, comprising Safragam and the Three* 
the Aveng. These strata are, a black mould, Kories, the search for gems is a regular occu* 
a yellow sandy clay, a red clay, a blue clay, a pation of the people in the beds of streams 
blue clay intermixed with gravel, called by the and in the alluvial plains lying in the valleys; 
Malays “ampir” or “near at hand,” and upon their banks. The gems found in that 
lastly, a stiff yellow clay, in which the dia- locality are the sapphire, the ruby and the 
moods are imbedded. The largest diamond topaz ; the cat’s eye, amethyst and beryl, and 
found in the Borneon mines of late years was the spinel ruby is also found but is more rare, 
only of thirty-two carats. The prince of They are found in. a layer of gravel fifteen 
Matan, however, has long had in his posses- to twenty feet deep to which they sink a pit, 
sion a rough diamond of 367 carats, but its and if they meet with a thin bard crust of 
• genuineness has been suspected. At present ferruginous stones or masses of milk quarto 
the Dutch Government are the owners of the such are always favourable signs. The 
diamond mines, and make advances to the oriental ruby or red variety of corundum, js 
miners, who are bound to deliver all stones at very rare : when pure in water and colpur it 
20 per cent, below their market value, which is very valuable. The blue variety of corun- 
is equivalent to a seignorage of twenty-five dum is the oriental sapphire, is In greater 
per cent. Under this management there were abundance but of inferior value, and its 
delivered in 1824 no more than 1,900 carats, colours greatly vary, from the deepest velvet 
and the quantity in the two subsequent years blue to the palest and almost imperceptible 
was still less. tint even losing all that and becoming colpur- 

South Africa.-— According to the official less, and in that form are a very beautiful 
return, ini the “Standard and, Mail” of the gem— remarkable for its whiteness 
4th January 1871, the diamond shipments absence of prismatic colqqrs. 
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■ yellow variety of corundum is called ] man, who was governor of Beucoolen in 

topaz which is of every shade of Sumatra, sold it to the duke of Orleans fijt 
and wheu pure it is highly value. £ 1 30,000 and it was placed by Napoleon in the 
But inatty stones have n milky opalescence hilt of his sword of state. It weighs 236*5 
j which makes them valueless. ' carats or 4 1 9£ grains. It is cut as a brilliaht, 

i When the red audblue are mixed in the and is still valued at £125,000, but on account 
corundum, the stone is called Oriental of its unblemished transparency and colour, it 
Amethyst, half a stone will be red and half is considered the most splendid of Indian 
blue. The Ceylon ruby has occasionally a diamonds. Mr. Crawfurd observes that the 
blue tint, which can be expelled by heat. diamond had not been found in any other 
The opalescence occuvs in rubies, sapphires part of the Eastern Archipelago, except 
and topaz. When such stones are cut en Borneo, and, as we have seen, even in that 
cobochgn, at a certain angle to the axis, they island, only in a very small part of it, a per- 
form the star-stouc showing, in a strong tion of its Western Coast. Sir S. Raffles, also, 
light a star of six rays, very pretty as a fancy says that there appears to be no just founda- 
stone, but of no value as a gem. tion for the idea, that the diamonds of Borneo 

Mr. Low’s statement that the rajah of are inferior to those of Golcondah. Many of 
Matau, in Borneo, though he has in his pos- an inferior quality have no doubt found their, 
session the real diamond, yet permits only a way into the market, because there was per* 
crystal to be shown to strangers, may explain haps less skill and judgment in the selection ; 
satisfactorily the doubts expressed by Dr. diamonds are not only found in the bottom V 
Cr*wfurd, the historian of the Archipelago, of the Borneo rivers when dry, but at the 
When, in his recent dictionary of that region, foot of craggy hills and mountains. The 
remarks that the genuineness of the rajah parit or mines, are dug to the depth, of from 
Of Matan’s diamond lias been suspected. Mr. one to five fathoms only ; but experience has 
Crawfurd also informs us in the same work invariably proved, that the deeper they are 
that the principal diamond mines of Borneo dug, not only are the diamonds more abun- 
are in the district of Landak, in the territory dant, but superior in size, shape and water, 
of Pontianak, and occur from thence as far The soil which produces diamonds is known 
as Banjarmassan, and he tells us that they from a species of earth called by the natives 
occur in a j'ellow coloured rubble or gravel labor or labor-gig'gi. This is sometimes 
Which is met with at various depths, the black, sometimes white, red, orange, and 
greatest to which auy shaft has been known green : it is a species of earth which stains the 
to be sunk, being fifty or sixty feet. The i clothes of the labourer, and is distinguished by 
Strata encountered in working down are many names. 

allfrvial, or seemingly what Sir Charles Lyell There seems to have always been a con- 
would call his Post-Tertiary series. The siderable traffic in this precious stone, ^ferried 
first a black mould, and in succession, a on by the mercantile body, on the East Coast 
yellow sandy clay ; a red clay ; a blue clay of Peninsular India. In Madras, up to about 
intermixed with gravel called by the Malay’s the year 1840, what may be called the country 
Atmpir or near at hand, ami lastly a stiff transactions with England, were conducted 
yellow clay, in which the diamonds are through European firms, amongst whom were 
imbedded, and to which they give the name the establishments of Messrs. Gordon & Co , 

' of Arjeng. As to the yield of these mines Messrs.de Fries, and Messrs. Lowe & Co. 
we have no recent information. When Dr. The diamonds exported by them consisted 
\Grftwfurd wrote, the Dutch government were of the small uncut stones, which were scut 
the proprietors and made advances to the to London in packets called M Bulses,” and 
minors Who were bound to deliver all stones the mercantile character of the Messrs, 
at twenty per cent, below their market value, de Fries of Madras stood so high iu the 
Which Was equivalent to a seiguorage of 25 London market that their packets or bulses 
per c0nt. Under this mode of management, were sold there by weight, without exami- 

■ in 1824, only 1,900 carats had been delivered, nation. Latterly, however, Europeans have 
and the largest diamond found was only 32 withdrawn from the export trade which has 
carats. The Diamonds discovered on the west fallen into the hands of the Native com- 
side of theRatoos mountain in Borneo, are munity, amongst whom there is a consider* 
skid to be associated with gold and platinum; able tendency to speculate on prices. The 'j 
clearly also the washings from some higher course of trade has thus been somewhat 
strata. ^Nothing is known as to the locality changed. Indeed, during the last thirty years 
whOncethecelebrated Pitt or Regent. diamond prices have risen at least 20 per cent If 

bblkined, but its history points to a Europeans do now 1 engage iu the business, 
ifbrneou origin. Mr. Pitt an English gentle- 1 it is chiefly in importing, from London, 
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packets of cut diamonds for sale in Madras. 
Articles of such small value are doubtless 
often exported and imported without passing 
through the Customs Office and the values 
there recorded cannot form any data on which 
to rely, the more so as the entries of values 
iu the export and import branches are merely 
declared not ascertained rates. The following 


DIAMOND* 

information, however, may be interesting to 
many, as showing the declared values of the 
precious stones and gems passing through 
the Madras Custom House. Diamonds occa- 
sionally take the place of bullion, as remit- 
tances, but are not found a convenient sub- 
stitute for the precious metals.-— Raffles, His - 
tonj of Java , VoL i, p. 238. 


Exports of Precious Stones from the Madras Presidency , for 5 Official Years . 


EXPORTS. 

United King- 
dom. 

Cape of Good 
Hope. 

China. 

Ceylon 

France. 

Mediterranean J 
Sea. 

Penang, Sin- ; 
gapore and ■ 
Malacca. j 

J 

S3 

i 

m 

Bombay. j 

__ i 

1 

Calcutta. j 

Rangoon. 

Total. 



RS. 

RS., 

HS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS- 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 


42,800 




450 







43,250* 

\ 


1,410 









1,000 

2,410 

/ 3 

1856-57 \ Pearls 



2,300 


350 






6,400 

2,400 

11,450 

(J 

J Rubies 

36,365 



600 


... 




6,200 


43,165 


(Other Sorts.. 

1,475 




250 

-t- 




940 


2,665 

) H 

r Diamonds. ... 

49,650 

... 









... 

49,650 


1 Garnets 

6,030: ... 










650 


7,280 

#8= 

IflW-StfK Pearls 

300 1 ... 


600 





2,500 



9,000 


12,500 


I Rubies 

91,511i ... 


700 






4.900 


97411 

[i 

(Other Sorts.. 

1,413 




42 



... 


... j 


300 


. 1,755 


Diamonds 

| Carbuncles... 

63,430 

... 





10,000 







63,430 

io,oo0 



1,056 



259 




274 

640 

82 

2,311 

§5 

1858-59 i pearb 

700 


600 

1,825 






75,300 

9,675 


88,100 

’gf 

| Rubies. 

34,085 



1,555 





1,000 


36,640 

of 

t Other Sorts.. 




1,718 






26,600 

435 


28,753 


/'Diamonds- ... 

10,950 


1,500 

3.455 

2,200' ! 

... 

75 | 


800 

1,0Q0 


19,980 ; 


\ Garnets 

40 



; 1.123 

! 

... 

3 , 000 : 



550 


4,713 

1 

1859-60 < Pearls 

2,325 


1,300 

! 8,750 


... 



84,500 

1,08,105 


2,04,980 


J Rubies 

3,015 




1,578 

2,500 j 

... 




12.750 


19,843 

hO 

. cf 

(Other Sorts.. 

6,100 




1,093 

i 

... 1 
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sbon from the above * that the 
jatteta^e declared values of the total imports 
is only about £20,000 a year, of 
Jltletk the diamond traffic has averaged, from 
It $5-7 to 1860-1 inclusive, Rs. 37,880 of 
eftgftl’ts and Rs. 1 7,7 16 of imports, as follow ; 

Diamonds. 

^ Exports. Imports. 

1850-57 Rs. 43,250 44,400 

- 1 857-58 49,650 28, 105 

1858-39.. 63,430 14,478 

: 1859-60 19,980 1,600 

1860-61 13,071 

-*V'^ 1,39,401 88,583 

\ We are not acquainted with the precise 
tetthi on which the miners at Cuddapah and 
Banaganapilly work, but understand that all 
diamonds fouud, above a certain size, should 
become the property of Government, as droits. 
It is supposed that the large uncut diamond in 
the possession of the Nizam was fouud in the 
Cuddapah or Bauaganapilly mines, and the 
same locality may have produced a diamond 
Which within a few years, is said to have been 
sold for £5,000 to Messrs. Hunt and Roskall 
and Was afterwards possessed by the empress 
Eugenie. The art of cutting diamonds is 
practiced to some extent, in Madras. A 
knowledge of this art, however, is not very 
common, as may be concluded when we men- 
tion that all Europe only possesses, in Am- 
sterdam, one great diamond cutting establish- 
ment* Ailed by workmen of the Jewish race. 
The great diamond merchants of London, are 
the firm of Emanuel Brothers. In the 
Etiudl’s, diamonds aud gold are found toge- 
ther; and in the recent discoveries at the 
Gape of Good Hope, gold, diamonds and rubies 
hay* been discovered together. At the Cape 
of Good Hope, the diamonds seem to have been 
found in localities with blue aud ochreous 
coloured clay shales, belonging to the New 
Bad Sandstone era, capped with common 
Wuelbasaltic trap or cronstone ; sometimes 
• aifot Maddel veld and Bultfontein or Du Toits 
pku,* thick coat of coarse sandstone is under 

S ^aad overlying the clay shales. The 
e formation is often intersected and upraised 
and tilted by basaltic dykes. At Heyward’s 
fhrihtbe flety eruptions have occurred at differ- 
ent eras, for the Clinkstone and amygdaloid 
fcaVO thererun over the basaltic trap. At the 
diiOtoBd diggings belowPniel, the formations on 
: tides the river &e similar, basaltic green- 

stone and quartz dykes intersecting the ground 
through the riverfrom side to side. 
Here in a gully, about mile down the 
:{HyMvBM^hkmense deposit of the underlying 
roo ^‘the diamondiferous region ; it is a 
por i phyritio / ^§is&, which Mr. Hubncr calls 
92 


prophyritic granulite. This is the underlying 
rock at the diggings below Pniel, across the 
Vaal, the Trans-vaal and the far interior. 

Tavernier iu his “ Travels” (pp. 185 to 
149) gives accounts of the diamonds he bad 
seen and sold, aud he lays great stress on the 
knowledge possessed by the native diamond 
merchants (banya). Diamonds in the rough 
are unattractive pebbles. Even with those 
who profess to be acquainted with gems, the 
white sapphire and topaz occasionally pass for 
the diamond. Some of the u Ceylon dia- 
monds” which the Singhalese offer for sale, 
are made of rock crystal ; and many of the 
“ rubies,” and other precious stones, that the 
Shaus bring with them in their annual cara- 
van from the north of Burmah, are made of 
rock crystal coloured artificially. There are 
heated and' plunged into coloured solutions. 
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The art of cutting and polishing 'diamond!! 
is supposed to have originated hi Asia aft soma 
unknown period. Diamonds were first but 
in Europe in 1456 by Louis Berquen,a citizen 


Diamond Cutting “is effected by 4 hbri- 
zontal iron-plate of abbut ten ifibhea tin 
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\ . DIAMOND. . 

diameter called a eehiff ov mill,wliioh revolted value risen as the equat'd of the weight* thus 
from 2000 to 3000 tiroes per minute. The if a one carat (3J grains) diamond cost £ 8, 
diamond is fixed in a ball of pewter, at the end a two carat diamond will be (2 4* 2 x 8) £82. 
of an arm, resting upon the table in which But there is much of fancy pricing. The 
the plate revolves ; the other end, at which diamond is not acted on by any acid. Dia- 
the ball containing the diamond is fixed, is monds are weighed by the carat, 4 -grains **: 1 
pressed< upon the wheel by iron weights at carat, 151J carats or 606 grains loz. troy. Dia* 
the discretion of the workman. The dia- mouds frequently becomes phosphorescent on 
mond is cut by taking advantage of its cleav- exposure to light. They are found crystalline 
age, and also by abrasion with its own powder, and amorphous, and of all colours, white, 
and by friction with another diamond. It is yellow, orange, red, pink, brown, green, blue 
a process of great labour, and many hours are black and opalescent. Stones with naturally 
spent in producing a single facet. Diamonds acute angles are used for cutting glass and 
are cut into various forms, called the Brilli - sell at £10 the carat, for most gems will 
ant, the Rose, and the Table . The first form scratch but diamonds alone cut gl&sS. 
shows the gem to the best advantage and is The diamond is found in India, in the Dekkan, 
always set with the table upwards. In the in the river Pcnnar, in the Cuddapah district 
rose the entire surface is covered with equi- and near Banganapilly, in the lower part of 
lateral triangles terminating in u sharp point the Kistnah, formerly near Ellore and at 
at the summit. This form is used when the Golcondah. The diamond lately sold to the 
spread of surface is too great for its depth, emperor Louis Napoleon, for £ 5,000, was 
and it could not be cut into the brilliant form said to have been obtained in the Pennar or 
without gmit loss. The table is applied to at Banganapilly. In. Tavernier's time the 
such diamonds as may be regarded as plates, mines of Golcondah arc said to employ 6,000 
laminaB, or slabs of small depth compared to persons, but the chief places are Pannah and 
their superficial extent. The brilliant and the river Sonar in Bundelcund, at Sumbul* 
the rose lose in cutting and polishing some- pore ou the Mahanuddy. It is also found in 
what less than half the weight. In the forma- Sumatra, Australia, the Ural mountains, South 
tion of either a brilliant or rose-diamond so Africa, Brazil, North America, Malacca ?, 
much is cut away that the weight of the Borneo and Celebes ? 
polished gem is not more than half that of Diamonds of Brazil are found in quartz con-* 
the rough crystal out of which it was formed, glomerates, containing oxides of iron, also in 
The weight and consequently the value of alluvium, in loose and imbedded crystals, almost 
diamonds are estimated in carats, each of always of small size, and most frequent in 
which is equal to 3*166 grains. The diamond company with grains of gold and platinum, 
is used for cutting glass. It is also employed Ordinary diamonds are mostly taken toEurope 
for the lenses of microscopes. It has but from the Brazils, but on an average, of 10,000 
little chromatic aberration, but, the frequent stones, there will not be one of 18 carats found, 
irregularity of its structure is a drawback The diamond was considered by the 
to its employment for this purpose. Dia* Homans a remedy against iqcubos and sue* 
monds are esteemed by native jewellers j cabos : the ruby against poison : the ja- 
as the first class of jewels. The diamonds of cinth procured sleep : the sapphire procut* 
India are classed by them as white, yellow, ed favour with princes, the chrysolite as- 
red, green and black ; the colored ones aro suaged wrath. Each of the twelve apostles 
extremely rare, but they are occasionally was symbolised with a precious stone, Peter 
found of a white color spotted with red, which by jasper, John by emerald, and so on. 
are rejected as bad. They are classed by the — Tavernier's Travels: pp. 135 to 149. Sir 
northern native jewellers into three kinds — S. Raffles Hist . of Java. Low's Sarawak, 
“Hira-ba-rang-i-uausadir” grayish or the color Rennell's Memoir pp. 233-290. Tennants 
of sal-ammoniac; “hira makduni,” of paler Hindustan, Vols. ii, iii. Heyne's Tracts. Ten* 
color ; and “ almas-i-hadidi.” The diamonds riant on the diamond in 111. London Afew*. 
seen in such abundance amongst the native Captain Cullen . Lt. Newbold. Dairymaids 
gentry of India are almost all cut in England, Repository. Dr. Voysey's Private, Journal. 
and the principal gems used in India are the Dana Manual of Mineralogy ; Catalogue 
lapis lazuli, rubies, emeralds, opals, game tB, of Great Exhibition of 1 851, (Class, xxiih)— 
and the whole family of siliceous gems. Eng. Cyc ., p. 323. Ainslte's Materia Medina. 

Diamonds, in Paris, during the revolution Mason's Tenasserim. Powell's Hand-book, 
of the 1 8th and 1 9th centuries, doubled their Chambers' Journal , J une. 1 868. Tdmlifwni 
value and of late years, small stones are p. 309. Letter of Mr. TennarUtn lllustrdptd 
much dearer, but the prices of the rarer and London News , 31$< January 1852, < 
larger sorts continue much the samt. The No, 548. Crawfurd's Die., p. 120, 
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DIARBEKtB DIBA^ApANB/ 

DIAMOND ADDER. A serpent of cut in the cliffs of the Tigris. There is a 
Australia. prodigious number of these, caves, Which are 

DIAMOND CANING, a mode of using said to be very ancient, '.and cut into different 
oloiired ratans for caning the bottoms of apartments* Altoonsoo, the river Caprus of 
chairs. It was invented by Mr. Deschamp antiquity, is called the Lesser Zab by Abul- 
of Madras, boring the holes and putting on a feda. It joins the Tigris below Diarbekir but 
first layer of rattan stripes, and a cross layer it is an error to call the river Al toon, which is 
to form the diamond figures ornamented with an epithet only belonging to the bridge, from 
colours and gilded, so as to imitate the splendid what it cost, Altoon meaning gold or money, 
kinkabs of India. The colours are used, — Rich’s Residence in Koordistan , Vol. i, p , 
in powder, mixed with copal varnish, and the 379 and ii, p. 13. See Tigris and Mosul, 
gold leaf is applied over a coat of gold size. DIASPRO. It. Jasper. 

The colour used for the sofa and chairs, above DIAZ, BARTHOLOMEW, in the reign 
referred to is vermilion. He was the first to of John II king of Portugal, proceeded 
introduce colouring and gilding in cane-work, with three vessels to ascertain the southern 
It has a splendid effect and being very durable boundary of the African continent, and, 
owing to the peculiar hard and polished’ crust driven from the land near the south Cape he 
of the rattan but it can be applied in ail sorts ultimately regained the African shores, east 
of rich internal decoration, as well as chairs of the Cape, at a Bay which they called the 
and sofas. Bay of Cows. The men seeing the land 

DIAMOND CEMENT. See Gelatine. trend easterly here began to murmur and 

DIAMOND ISLAND, in Lat. 15° 51* N. compelled Diaz to return. As they shaped 

ap4 Lftt. 94° 17 E. their course homewards they rounded that 

DIAMONT. Pol. Diamond. famous point in August 1486, to which Diaz 

DIANA of the Greeks, is represented in gave the name of the " Cape of Tempests,” 
hindoo mythology, by Atavi Devi. See but which John, with more foresight as to the 
Saraswati ; Osiris ; Lustral ceremonies. future importance of the discovery, changed to 

.DIANTHUS, a genus of flowering plantB that of the Cape of Good Hope. Diaz was 
of which several species are cultivated in tlie first who, in recent times, doubled the 
the gardens of India. D. caryophyllus or clove Cape of Good Hope. He landed at Calicut, 
pink clove flower, and D. chinensis are called about the beginning of the 16th century, 
KarnphQl : the latter is of various colours, soon after the discovery of America by Colum- 
and some mixed — they flower all the year bus. He was drowned in one of four ships 
round, and give seed immediately as it fades, lost by Cabral, in his voyage from Brazil to 
wad which will spring up again if sown. Calicut. — Tennant’s Ceylon . See Cabral, 
The double flowered varieties arc much Albuquerque, Vasco-de-Gamez, Dcbul. 
esteemed : the colours are crimson, red and DIATOMACEjE, The Hasan-i-Yusuf 
'White.~-Riddell. of the Panjab, is a minute siliceous shell of a 

DIAPER. triangular form, one of the Diatomace® found 

Dni, DOT. Tela teuuta a opere. It. floating on lake, and ponds in the hills of 

Linge ottvre, Fa. Salfetotsschnoe, Rus. Kashmir, whence it is skimmed off and dried, 

prelf, Gkb. Man teles alemauiscas, Sp. wa g erroneously described by Honigberger 

A fine flowered linen, used for table cloths and others, as a seed. — Powell's Hand-book, 
and; napkins, manufactured in the north of V. i, p. 384. 

Ireland, Gerraauy, and Scotland. Diapers DIB, Hind. Typha angustifolia, also 
are also made of cotton, in imitatiou of the Eragrostis cynosuroides. 
y litien goods bearing tlie same name. The “ Shot DIBARADANE, or Divartanai or offer- 
DJap^ of Masulipatam, so made that it is iug of fire from dipa, a lamp and aradana 
difficult to ascertain whether it was not shot to sacrifice, a daily ceremony in honour of 
w{i$i silk, is a cotton fabric, excellent in the hindoo gods, and makes thd last part 
quality and colour. — M, Ex, Jur. Reports ., of the worship. The brahman who officiates 
IftQulloclCs Dictionary, holds in one hand a small bell, which he 

l)IARfc>B DEODAR, of Hazara, Kashmir sounds and in the other a copper lamp full 
and Kaghau, Cedrus deodara, Loud . of ghee, he makes it pass and re-pass round 

DIARBEKIR, a pashalik on the north the statue of the god he worships. During 
west of that of Baghdad. It is the Hollow this time, the dancing girls or bayadere 
Mesopotamia. At Diarbekir, the Tigris is dance and sing his praises; after which 
often ^dO yards wide. The Diarbekir branch the assistants in contemplation, with hands 
of U^OTigrjs passes by Rod wan and Hassan joined, address their vows to the idol : the 
Keif, JbeSforAU joins the proper Tigris. The brahman then breaks the garland with which 
Mahallemi Koords live in caverns hereabouts, \ the idol is adorned, distributes the fragments 
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BiCHHIT; 


DIDYMOCARPUft 


to tbe people and receives from them the j 
offerings they have brought to the divinity. 
The dance before the gods during divine 
service,, and on festival days, was a ceremony 
much used by the ancients. The priests of 
Mars, called Satii, were held in great esteem 
by the Romans : they were excellent mounte- 
banks. They danced at Delos during divine 
service. This dance was performed in a very 
singular manner among the Greeks, and the 
Romans they moved from the left side of 
the altar to the right, meaning to intimate the 
course of the heavens, which moves from the 
east to the west ; they then returned from the 
right side to the left side, which represented 
the motion of the planets. The origin of this 
dance is very uncertain. King David danced 
before the Ark, when brought back from the 
Philistines, and no doubt made his subjects 
dance to his playing on the harp. We find 
in Exodus, that the Jews danced before the 
golden calf; but there never was known a 
people like the hindoos, who choose girls of 
no virtue to dance before their idols. — 
Sonnerat's Voyage , p. 1 57-9. 

DIBI DIBI, Eng. Caesalpinia coriaria, 
Willde. 

DIB-GRASS, Hind. Cynodon dactylon 
also a grass or reed, Typha angustifolia. 

DIBONG. SceMishmi. 

DIG, in hindoo astronomy, the four cardinal 
points of the compass. Asta die ; the eight 
principal points including the cardinal ones. 
The Asta die are called the eight corners of the 
world, over each of which a divinity is sup- 
posed to preside. — Warren's Kala Sanhita. 

Didfe, 

Taarlingen. DlJT. I Dadi. It. 

Dei (a jouer.) Fr. 1 Buwali pari; d’ad’o, M alay 

Wurfel. Ger. Kosti. Rus. 

Passe. Hind, , Dados, Sr. 

Those used in Europe aro cubical pieces of 
ivory, bone, or ebony, marked with dots on 
each of their sides from 1 to 6, according to 
the number of tbe face ; and used for playing 
games of chance. Those used by the hindoos 
are oblong pieces of bone or ivory. The 
story of Draupadi being staked and lost by 
Yudishthira, the eldest of the Panda va to 
Duryddhana is equalled by one in Ainsworth’s 
Old St. Pauls, and another in Massy’s History 
of England. — Faulkner . 

DICERAS. See Chamacea : Chamidae. 

DICHHIT, according to Professor Wilson’s 
Glossary, is a vernacular corruption for 
Dikshita, a name most appropriately given 
to brahmans, and the title of one of the 
sixteen branches of theKanojia brahmans, it 
is also borne by some families of Maratha 
brahmans ; an d in Gazipur and adjacent 
provinces by a tribe of Rajputs. 


DICHIPTERA RETUSA, Jttss. Syn. 
of Ruugia repens. 

DICHROSTACHYS CINEREA, tr.fA. 

Mimosa cinerea, Linn . ; Roxb. 

DeshmanthuB cinereus, Willdt. 

Acacia cinerea, Spring. 

„ dalea, Dm. 

Caillea cinerea, Q. it P. 

Vurtuli. Hind. Veluturu. Til. 

Andara-gass. Singh. . Yel-tur. „ 

Wara-tara. Tam. j Vellituru. ,, 

Veda-tara. ,, | Venuturu. ,, 

Vadatala maram,, 

A small scrubby tree or large shrub, abudd- 
ant in the hot and drier parts of Ceylon, 
and Coimbatore and common in waste places 
of the inland country, in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. Dr. Gibson had not seen it near to 
the coast. The wood is very hard, strodg 
and good for pegs, but too small for any 
other purpose. — Urs. Wight , Gifyson, Flor . 
Andh.j Thwaites ' En. PL ZeyL, Roxb. Cor., 
PL 174. 

DICKSONIA ANTARCTICA. See Ci- 
botium billardieri. Ferns. 

DiCLIPTERA ROXBURGHII, iV. ab E. 

Kirch, of Jhelum. I Lakshmana, of Panjab. 

Somni, of Beas. | 

A medicinal plant, grows up to 6,500 feet 
in the Western Himalaya— Dr. J. L. Stewart . 

DICASUM, a genus of birds of the family 
Nectarinidiae, 6 gen. 36 sp., viz., 8 Arachono- 
thera, 19 Nectarinia ; 5 Dicaeum ; 1 Myzan- 
the ; 2 Prionochilus ; l Piprisoma. 

DICRANOCEPH ALUS ADAMSI; Pas- 
coe, a beetle of Korea, a double-helmeted 
Coleoptera. It occurs also on the Himalayas. 

DICRURIDiE, a family of birds, compris- 
ing 1 gen. 5 sub-gen. 14 sp., viz., 1 Chibia ; 
2 Chaptia ; 1 Bhringa ; 3 var. Edolius, 9 
Dicrurus. One of the genus Dicrunis is the 
Drongo shrike of the peninsula of India. 
Other species are D. caerulesceus, D. leuco- 
pygia aud D. edoliformis. See Birds. 

DICYPELLIUM CARYOPHYLLA- 
TUM. See Cinnamon. 

DIDDANI, Hind*. Astragalus multiceps.. 

DIDISCUS CjERULEUS. Australia 
plants, grown from seed in a light loamy soil, ' 
and the plants either reared in pots or^in 
flowerbeds. — Riddell . ! - 

DI-DITSH : — N-GUON :~MQI R0- 
MOI aud Ke-moi, rude tribes occupying (the 
mountain ranges between Tonkin ana Cochin 
China, and between Cochin China and Kam- 
bogia. — Latham's Descriptive Ethnology . 

DIDO. See Hindoo. 

DIDRIAN. Hind. Caesalpinia sepiaria. 

DIDYMOCARPUS, a genusofplantsof 
which Dr. Wight gives as species, D. Hum- 
boldtiana, lyrata, ovalifolia, Rottleriana, and 
tomehtosa, D. aromaticus, is stated by Dr. 
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DIKAMALLEE. ‘ piLLKNIACTM. 


Wallibh to be used as a perfume and aromatic 
drill;, called by the natives Kutnkuma and 
Baoigovindi.— ifoyte, p.294 ; O' Shaughnessy, 

$.m. 

BIE-DU-LET. Pan. Borm. Cotton tree. 
Bojhbax heterophylla. — Me Clelland. 

DIEG, at this place a battle was fought 
and won by Lord Lake. See Battles. 

DIEGO GARCIA, one of the Chagos 
Islands, is about 14 miles long and extends 
from lat. 7° 13*' S. to 7° 27*' S. It is low 
and generally only 8 or 10 feet above high 
water tides. — Horsurgh. 

DIELEN. Gkr. Deals. 

DIEN'NEEUNG. — ? In Amherst, a tim- 
ber used for rice-pounders ; it is a close- 
grained, strong, compact, brown, hard wood. 

DIES. Hind. Cocculus villosus. — DC. 

BIER HIER. Hind. Kash. Menisper- 
tnuzn hirsutum. 

DIE8PETER. Seelndra. 

DIE-TUK. Burm. Cotton Tree. Bombax 
heterophylla. — McClelland . 

DIGAMBARA. One of the six atheis- 


lected. It is most useful in preventing ver- 
min feeding in wounds and is useful in 
hospitals, keeping away flies from sores; by 
its strong aroma, and is an article in the 
materia of the village farrier. It deserves 
more attention. Dikamali, from Gardenia 
guromifera, is stated byB. Gibson to be pro* 
duced within the Bombay Presidency, its 
eifects in preventing the access of flies to 
festering wounds and running sores, is 
remarkable. — M. E. J. R., Spry's Suggest , 
p. 67. Dr. Gibson. 

DIK’HIT. A tribe of Rajpoots inhabiting 
the pergunnahs of Kootea, Futtehpoor, Ekdul- 
la, Mootour and Ghazeepoor in the Futteh- 
poor District, also in Oudh and Bundelkhund. 
— Elliot Supp . Gloss. 

DIKSHA, S. In hindooism, sacrificial 
worship : initiation into sacred rites. 

DIL, Hind., Pers. The heart. 

DILA, Hind. Odiua wodieiyalso Arundo 
phrngmites, Cyperus tuherosus, Scirpus 
maritimus. 

D1LATRIS H ERITIERI. See H*mo- 


tical systems of philosophy, current amongst 
the eastern Aryan race* in India. The other 
five are the Charvaka, Yogachara, Sidhanta, 
Wai-bashika, and Madhyamica all full of 
indeteiminate phrases and containing a jumble 
of atheism and ethics. The derivation of 
Cbaruvaka is from cliaroo, insinuating and 
vakaj a word. See .Tains : Vidya. 

DIGAMBARA. Sausc. Literally skyclad. 
A mendicant going about naked and a divi- 
sion of the Jains the -members of which either 
go naked or wear coloured clothes in opposi- 
tion to the suretambara, or those who wear 
white. Digambara is from dish, a point of the 
compass, and ambara, cloth. — Wilson. 

DIGHI. Hind, a tank or reservoir. 

DIGUE ISLAND, one of the Seychelles. 
It is inhabited. — Horsburgh. 

DIG*VIJAYA, Sans. From dish, the 
quarters of the earth, and vijaya, conquest. 

DIHONG, the principal feeder of the 
.Brahmaputra and navigable for 3 or 4 days 
journey* above its junction with the Lohit. 
It is supposed to be the Tsan-pu of Tibet but 
Ufi McCosh is doubtful of this. See Abor ; 
Mishmi. 

BII PATBES, of the Romans, the Pitri- 
deva of the hindoos, 

BURS. Sp. also Juguetes de Ninnos. 
Sp. Toys. 

BIJLAH, a name of the Tigris. 

BIKAJAKOSA, Buss. Cervulus pygar- 
jgittk 

BOCAMALLEE, is the fragrant gum resin 
of tSwienia; lucidnof Boxburgh, it exudes in 
drops, at the ends 
bf young and from thence it is col* 


doracese. 

DILEMI. See Afghan. 

Dilivaria ilicifolia, Juss., W. Ic. 

Acanthus ilicifolius, Linn., Roxb. RheecU. 

Paina shuh, Maleal. Harkuch kanta, Hind. 

Koli raoli cheddi, Tam. Harkut, Hind. 

Alisa, Tel. Hakorch, Beng. 

Eti chilla, Tkl. Ka-ya, Burn. 

Grows in marine lagoons canals and deltas 
south of India. It resembles the holly ; its 
leaves and root are used medicinally. — Roxb. 
Voigt., Useful Plants . 

DILKA, orsmearing with oil, is inigeneral 
use by the natives of the Soudan every evening 
by those who can afford it, before retiring to 
rest ; to its use is to be ascribed the entire 
absence of cutaneous diseases, and also their 
being able to resist the cold and cutting winds 
of winter with no other protection than a 
slight calico scarf or shirt. — Egypt, the 
Soudan and Central Africa . By J . 
Petherick, F. R. G. S. 

DILL, the anise of scripture, Anethum 
graveolens. It is the avrpaov of the Greeks, 
and Adas manis of the malays. 

DILLAET. Hind, a summons server, a 
peon. — Wils. 

DILLENIACEAE, DC. A natural order of 
handsome trees, shrubs, or upd#? shrubs, 
rarely herbs, amounting to abputlU species, 
of which 42 belong to the E. Indies ; 2 to 
Guinea ; and 1 to New Caledonia. The In- 
dian forms are ranged under nine genera; 
viz., 12 under Tebracera ; 6-6 under 
3 under Wormift Actpidia $ I mAzz 
trewa ; 4 under Colbertia ; 11 upder tHfti 
nia ; 1 under Capellia $ f under Acrptrynia x 
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and 1 under ,■ Schumacheria ;;WMbi;;. a- few 
exceptions, ttlie properties of the order ap 
unknown.— p. 17. 

DILLENIA, a genus of plants, severe 
species of which, yielding useful and valu 
able timbers, grow in Ceylon, in the two 
peninsulas, and in the northern provinces, o; 
India. Some, of which the timbers are de- 
scribed, are not yet specifically determined 
The young calyces of D. sea brella and D 
speciosa have a pleasant taste and are used in 
curries by the inhabitants of Chittagong and 
Bengal. The flowers of one of this genus, 
as it occurs in the Terai, are as large as two 
fists. 

Dillenia augusta, Zin byewn, Burnt, also D 
scabra , Byew, Burnt, and D. speciosa , 
Thab yew, Burnt . occur in Burmak. The two 
first are plentiful in the forests of the Pegu 
district, but become scarce to the north of it, 
and the third species is scarce even there, but 
generally growing in a laterite soil. They 
all three have a light brown wood and afford 
large and good timber for house buildings. 
The Dillemas are not only valuable as timber 
trees, but for ornamental purposes. In 
March and April, the forests are really daz- 
zling from the bright yellow flowers which 
are crowded oil their leafless branches. These 
trees would be worth cultivation in England. 
A species of Dillenia always found on the 
borders of streams, hence called water Dillenia 
by the Karens, produces a large green fruit, 
which is brought to the bazaar and considered 
a’ favorite vegetable with the natives. 

Captain Benson, says D. “ornata,” D. 
“ scabrella” and I). “ speciosa, of Moulmein 
are very plentiful and of large girth, have 
strong good timber, useful for general pur- 
poses, as house and ship building. Captain 
R, Benson, Deputy Assistant Commissary 
General . — Drs. Hooher % Him . Jour., p, 395 ; 
Mason . 

DILLENIA, Species, Zin Pyun Nigan 
Burm. A tree of Moulmein, with a strong 
wood for any ordinary purposes. Fruit 
edible.— Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

DILLENIA, Species. Zimboon, Burm. 
A timber of Tavoy, used in building. — Capt. 
Dance. 

DILLENIA AUGUSTA, Roxb. Zin- 
byewn. Burm. Grows in the Garrow 
hills, and is plentiful in the forests of the 
Pegu district but becomes scarce to the 
north of it Its wood is of alight brown 
colour, and it yields a large and good timber 
for house building.— Drs. McClelland , Voigt. 

DILLENIA AUREA, Stn. Zimbyoon. 
Burm. Abundant in the plains and hills and 
on the forests of British Burmah but more; 
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DILLENIA SCABRELLA. 

scarce to the north of it. Wood of a light 
brown colour occasionally used in house 
building, but, mostly for firewood. Breaking 
weight lbs. 198. A cubic foot weighs 48 lbs. 
In a full grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk, to the first branch is 20 
feet, and average girth, measured at 6 feet 
from the ground, is 9 feet. It sells at 12 
anuas per cubic foot. — Dr. Brandis , Cal Cat. 
Ex.ofim. 

DILLENIA DENTATA ? ? Gode pan. 
Singh. Grows in the western parts of Ceylon 
where its wood is used for roofs of houses. 
A cubic foot weighs 51 lbs. audit is said to 
last 40 years. — Mr. Mendis. 

DILLENIA ELLIPTICA. Thunb. and 
D. Indica, Linn, are syus. of D. speciosa. 
Thunb. 

DILLENIA INTEGRA, Thunb . 

# Wormia integra, H. £. et. T., I. c. p. 68, cum syn. 

Said to grow in Ceylou, but Mr. Thwaites 
suspects some error as to four species of the 
large Dilleniaceous trees growing in that island 
— Thw.p.5. 4 

DILLENIA ORNATA, Wall 

Sen-bown. Bunn. 

Grows plentiful and of large girth in Pegu 
and Moulmein, and furnishes a strong good 
timber, useful for general purposes in house 
and ship building. It has large gaudy yellow 
flowers. — Dr. Mason, Captain Benson. > 

DILLENIA PILOSA, Roxb. Grows in 
Assam near Goalpara, on the banks of the 
Megua, and furnishes a hard tough wood, 
much used for canoes. — Roxb., Vol. ii, p . 652, 
Voigt. 

DILLENIA RETUSA, Thunb. 

Wormia retuaa, H.f. et T. | Qoda para. SlNOH. 

A moderate sized, tree, growing in Ceylon, 
io au elevation of 2,000 feet, but not abund- 
ant. — Thw.p.5. 

DILLENIA SCABRELLA, Roxb . 

D. scabra, Brandis. 

Zen*Bywon. Burm. Kulgul. Can. 

iyet-sen-bown. BURM. Kurmul. Mahb. 

Byew. Burm. 

Grows in Chittagong also in Canara and 
Sunda where it is most common below the 
ghaut. Grows large, long, and straight. Its 
acid calyx leaflets used in curries. Wood 
seems to be used for boat planks in Canara, 
nit it is not reckoned a choice wood in the 
Bombay Presidency. It is plentiful }n the 
’egu province, but becomes scarce to the 
orth of it, and it is, there, of large girth, 
urnishes a large good timber and is usfcfbl 
or general purposes, as house and ship bulli- 
ng. — Drs. -Roxb., Vol. ii, p. 653, * Gibson 
nd McClelland , Captain Benson. " 
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> v DILLENIA SPECIOSA. 

pentagyna, Roxb. Voi . , 

652. 

Colbertia coromandeliana. DC. 

Wormia coromandeliana, Spreng. 

Bjoo ben. Burm, Rawa-dara. Tel. 

Pooh apar tree. JSnu. Rowadan. „ 

Kur^ul. Mahr. Chinna kalinga „ 

Kanagalu. Ravudafla. 

. Pinna? raar&m. Tam. 

This is a stately forest tree, of great value, 
being one of those which yield the poon spars 
of commerce. It is common on the face of the 
Western Ghauts. In Coimbatore, it is a tall 
tree. It is a great common tree, in the Kon- 
kun and Ghaut jungles of Bombay, but never 
found inland. As a tree of British Burmah, 
it is abundaut in the Eng. Forest (the forest 
of Dipterocarpus grandiflora) where its wood 
is hard and strong, and used for rice mills. 
It grows in Assam. A cubic foot weighs 69 
lbs. In a full grown tree on good soil the* 
average length of the trunk, to the first branch 
is 20 feet, and average girth measured at 6 
feet from the ground is 6 feet. It is a large 
timber tree in Assam where it is used for 
canoes, its wood there being close-grained. 
Captain Beddome says it is a very strong, 
bard wood, abundant on the Indrawatty and 
in jungles on the left bank of the Godavery 
but not known on the right bank. Dr. Cleg- 
horn says “this is believed to be the tree, 
which furnishes the poon spars, so valuable for 
shipping, though Calophyllum inophyllum 
has hitherto been so considered.” Dr. Wight 
says, in Coimbatore “ the similarity of native 
; names between this and Calophyllum inophyl- 
lum leads me me to suspect some mistake 
here. The wood of Dilleuia pentagyna is 
said to be exceedingly strong and very durable 
even when buried uuder ground. Since this 
paper was written, adds Dr. Wight, I have 
beep informed that this is the tree that fur- 
nishes the Poon Spars, aud judging from the 
manner of growth, I feel satisfied that this 
■ information is correct. This is a tall, the 
other, a short stunted tree.” “ I do not find” 
says Dl'. Gibson, “ that the wood is used for 
any purpose more important than for the loose 
planks used iu the decks of native boats. It 
is nbt employed iu house purposes. This tree 
is in great request by the merchants of Bom- 
bay, from the wood splitting well. Its leaves 
ate used for roof dunnage.— Drs. Roxb ., Vol. 
ii, p. 652, Wight , Cleg horn , Gibson , Bran - 
dii, Voigt, p. 1 8 , Captain Beddome , Cal. 
CaL Ex. of 1862, Useful Plants . 

vfclLLENlA SPECIOSA, Thunb. ; 

Rkiefr ; W. £ A, W. Jc. 

... Dilfaui ladies, Linn. j Dilleuia elliptic*, Thunb. 

Okalita. Bwre. Tb*b-yoo. Burm. 

Chaltft. ,;> v - Thee-bew-tha. „ 

Thabyew. Borv, Mut* Rural. Dus. 
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DILU. 

Girnar. Him Uva maram. Tam. 

Syalita. Haleal. Pedda Kalinga, TJBJt. 

Honda-para. SiNOH. Kalinga. 

Ruvya. Sans. I Uwachettu. ,, 

The large flowered Dilleuia is a. large and 
ornumental tree, hardy and thrives well in 
compounds. It grows in Ceylon, in the two 
Indian peninsulas, in Bengal, Assam, 1 Chitta- 
gong, Java and the Moluccas. It is abundant 
at Kotah iu Ajmere and is a native of the 
valleys iu the Circar mountains. Mr. Thwoites 
says it is common iu the warmer parts of the 
island of Ceylon, up to an elevation of 2,000 
feet, beiug most frequent on the banks of 
streams. Captain Beddome says it grows in 
the jungles of the Godavery, and furnishes a 
very hard wood. Dr. Brandis mentions that 
it grows on the banks of the mountain streams 
of British Burmah, but the wood is not used. 
A cubic foot he says weighs 41 lbs. In a full 
grown tree on good soil the average length 
of the trunk to the first branch is 15 feet, 
and average girth measured at 6 feet from 
the ground is 5 feet. Dr. Brandis is the most 
recent writer, but, if the same tree, his opinion 
does not correspond with that of Dr. McClel- 
land who describes the “ Thabyow” as scarce 
in Pegu, but as affording a large and good 
timber for house-building, and for wood of a 
light brown colour. And Captain Dance 
describes the “ Thee-bew-tha” as growing in 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, maximum 
girth 3 cubits, maximum length 22 feet and 
the trees abundant, but widely scattered all 
over the provinces, hero aud there, inland. 
When seasoned, it floats in water, it yields 
a durable, tough, light wood, seemingly very 
good for helves and is used for making gun- 
stocks, aud by Burmese for building houses 
and sundry other purposes. Its leaves are 
hard and rough and are used for polishing 
wood. Its flowers are very large white and 
fragrant. It is cultivated in gardens on 
account of its elegant appearance. ‘ It flowers <. 
duriug the hot season aud beginning of the 
rains,' the seed ripens in February. The 
fleshy leaflets of the calyx, when the fruit is 
full grown have an agreeably acid taste, and 
are much used by the natives, where the tree 
grows, in their curries. They make a 
tolerably pleasant jelly, the wood is both hard 
and tough, and is used to make gun-stocks. 
Roxb. — Ovai-kui, is the Tamil name of the 
fruit of this large and handsome tree,andisused 
by the lower class of natives in their curries, 
having au agreeable acid flavour ; and also in 
chatuies.— Drs. Thwaites , Roxb., Vol . ii, p> 
650, Voigt, Jeffrey, Brandis , McClelland, 
Riddell and Irvine, Captains Beddome and 
Benson. Gen. Med . Top., p. 199. 

DILLI, or Yem&lle Mountains, in Lat. 12* 
1' 7" N. and L. 75*1'8 M E. in Malabar , 
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DiWARRA. 


DINA. 


near the sea coast is 804 feet above the sea. tional site, and on it now stand the famous 
It is also written Dilly, and Delly. Sonnerat Jain temples which were built by Bimut 
relates that in his time the whole sur- Sah, a rich Jain merchant and others, for, 
rounding district, which extends towards the in Hindoo-Jain estimation, Aboo is the holiest 
north as far as Mount Delly, was inhabit- spot on earth, 
ed by the Molandi, who lived merely by piracy. DIMDE AU. See Kush. 

These sea-robbers are mentioned by Pliuy, DIM1YA, the great red ant of Ceylon, 
Arrian, Ptolemy, and other ancient authors, it bites severely. 

They united themselves to other pirates who DIMITY, 

resided on the Angedib islands, near Goa, and Basin. Fr. Dimitc. Sp. 

captured all the small v^els which sailed from Dobletto. It. 

Goa to Cochin. The huts in which their Dimity is a stout cotton cloth, white, orna- 
wives and children live, stand on the eastern meuted either with raised stripes or figures; 
side of Mount Dilly. This mountain, which and employed for bed and bed-room furniture, 
he adds forms a cape or head-land, lies in the Tomlinson , p . 490; McCalloch's Commer- 
latitude of 12* 5’ ; and here Malabar or Mala- cial Dictionary , p. 474. 
yala, properly so called, ends. — Voyage to the DIMMUK, Hind. Solenanthus, Species . 

East Indies; Grand Tri. Survey, DIMOCAltPUS LON GAN, JLour., Syn. 

D1LLI. Allas, is a village on the south , 

coast of the island of Timor, in about Lat. 9* DIMORI II AN III US, Aralia edulis is 

23' S. Long., 123* E. Tlio produce of the employed in China as a sudorific, and its 

neighbouring territory, consists chiefly of y wuI1 8 shoots are eaten. Eng . Cyc, See 
bees* wax and sandal wood aud is carried ! a ‘ rfr _ 

overland to Dilli, the capital of the Portuguese , 1MMRA u T, IIind. one of the twelve tribes 

possessions, which lies on the N. W. coast of j W ?tt r* 

the island in a due north direction, distant DIMltl ol Hazara, Cedrela toona, var. ser- 

about 50 miles ; or to Atapoupa, a settlement ““ i, 0 ? 1 !* 

of the Dutch, also on the N. W. coast, and D , IN > f 1{AB - « distinguished from 

somewhat nearer than the former. Allas Marliab, Arab. sect. Din ! Din ! for the faith !. 
gives a name to one of the mountains on Timor, .?*?.* 18 , 16 roahomedan war cry. 
said to be 12,000 feet high. — Journ. bid . Hami-i-Um defender of the faith. 

DIN, Hind. Pkrs. a day. 

tvttt o i c a DINA, Hind. A day, considered in a great 

DILL SEED. Seed of An tlium sown. ^ 0 r ways and d ^ tions> of wllic g the 

So “.“gu! 1 * Hwa 11- AR- “S Sitft8lTa ’ Seley "’ following are the principal : 

Mungsi. Jav. ’ Satta-copa. Sixoh. 1st n Savann, or Bhuini savana dina, a 

Anethi Semina. Lat. . Saddacuppei. Tam. natural day, being the time between two sun 

Ados-mania. Malay. — Saddapa. Tel. risings • 

Flattened elliptical seeds with brown and 2d a Saura dina ; of these there are two 
slightly convex backs, and pale membranous . am i tlie similarity of the name tends 

margin. Both the fruit and the plant are grC atlyto confuse the beginners in fhe study of 
much used in the East Indies as condiments and Hindoo Astronomy. First; the absolute 
articles of diet. The carpels have a bitter se nseof Saura, being sidereal, the Saura dina is 
aromatic taste, making them useful as car- the time between the same point of the ecliptic 
minatives. The seeds are procurable in all r j s i n g twice ; or, more precisely, the time 
Radian bazars. TJie Indian species is the between the equinoctial points rising twice. 
Anethum sown. Dill leaves are used to fla- Secoll d, the other Saura dina> is f he time 
vour pickles, the seed as a carminative, and is w hi c h the sun takes to describe one degree of 
supposed to be used in the manufacture of gin : the ecliptic. It follows therefore, that strictly 
It is raised from seed. Faulkner , Jaffrey . speaking, neither of these kind of days are 

DILPASAND, Hind. Citrullus vulgaris, equal throughout the year: yet the former, 
var. fistulosus. (which is also called Nacshatra dina) are 

DILWARRA, at Mount Aboo, has been supposed to be so in the first steps of several 
famed since a remote antiquity, and pilgrims operations. Such is also the case with the 
seem to have been attracted to its temples, latter, but this only happens when calculating 
since a.d. 1034, though no notice was the mean elements of the planets by the 
taken of it in the maps of India before the Yacyam process. 

year 1806. Hindoo temples seem to have 3d Diva dina, is equal to a sidereal revoiu- 
existed here in remote ages dedicated to Siva tion of the sun. 

and Vishnu, but all traces of them have dis- 4th Pitrya diim, to a synodical revolution 
appeased. Dilwarra, however, is their tradi- of the moon. 
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. WNDKGA blbilEDA 

S^^: : 3ralraia dina, is equal to a Calptr, or According to Dr. Roxburgh; a species of 
4, iSOiOOO^OOO years, his nights being equa Andevsouia. A large and valuable tree of 
to Ilia day. the Wynaad.— Ains. Mat. Med., p. 213. 

riWa dina, is another word for Ahargana, DINGER, Hind. . Cajanus indicus. 

meaning the number of days expired from DINGHI, Hind. A small boat in use on 

the commencement of a Yug.— Lastly, yuga the Ganges, 
dina means the anniversary day of that on DINGRI, Hind. PJuchea, species, 
which a yug began, which is always notice< DINGO a species of dog. See Canis. 

in the Kalendar. — Warren's Kala Sanhita. DINSA, Hind. Ilex dipyrena. 

DINAJPUR, a district and town of Ben DINTE, Ger. Ink. 

gal, the town is 261 miles from Calcutta. I DINTENA, TEL.* Clitoria tematea.— W . , 

lies to the south of Darjeling and is a fla and A. 

country. See Kocch. DIN-UL-ISLAM, the faith taught by 

DINAR. Mahomed, literally the faith of safety, Islam, 

Denarins. Lat. | Dinara. Sans. Arabic, is from. “ sarm,” from which is the 

DINAR, a gold coin of value 5 to 10 sliil word “ salam” or peace ; also “ muslim” a 
lings.. Though sometimes applied by Ibn Ba person following the faith of Islam, and its 
tuta to an Indian gold coin, Dinar is the only plural “ musulman,” the usual term for a 
name he uses for the standard Indian silver raahomedan. See Din. 
coin. Sometimes the term used by him is DIO, IIind. Pteris aquilina. 

Dinar Diraham, which Defremery in some DIOCLESIAN ERA or Martyrs era dates 
instances renders “Dinars of silver” and in from a.o. 284, the year of that emperor’s 
'others “Dinars in Dirhems” sometimes the accession. 

term used is Dinanir fizzat. DIODATU S. See Greeks of Asia. 

The Roman denarius was of silver of the DIODON. Globe fish of the Fam. Gymno- 
unit of 60 grains : — The dinara of the Sans- dontidae. There are 6 Diodon ; 23 Tetrodon ; 
krit was 32 rates or 64 grains. — Muller , Yule 1 Triodon of Asiatic Seas. 

Cathay /, pa. eexlix. DIODORUS SICULUS. The first au- 

DINARUM, a section of the Bakhtiari. thentic account of Ceylon or Taprobane is 
DINCANU GARJUN. Hind. Diptero- given by Oncsiculus, the Macedonian admiral, 
carpus turbinatus. who lived b.c. 329 or 330. Diodorus Siculus, 

DIND. The terms Dind and Khooshdli , b.c. 44, gives an account of it. Strabo also 
though etymologically the antipodes of each mentions it, and Dionysius, who flourished 
other, the first meaning a 1 compulsory con- a.d. 36, confirms former accounts, and alludes 
tribution,* the other a benevolence, or vo- to its elephants. Sinbad also speaks of it in 
luntary, have a similar interpretation in the volume, perhaps a compilation and in part 
Bajpootana. Dind is coeval with Hindoo romance, as does Abdoor Razaq : Ribeiro 
legislation. The bard Chund describes it, also gives a notice of it. In the reign of 
and the chronicler of the life of the great Claudius Caisar, a roman publican, who 
Sidrqj ofAnhulwarra, “ who expelled the seven farmed the custom’s duties of the Red Sea, was 
DiddaT or ‘great evils,* whose initial letter driven from Arabia by storms on to Ceylon, 
was d t enumerates dind as one of them, and where he found a flourishing kingdom and an 
places it with the Dholi and Dhakun or enlightened sovereign, whom ho persuaded to 
minstrels and witches. Zalim Singh, regent of send an embassy of four envoys to Rome, by 
. Kotah, in 1817, abolished the Dind aud com- way of the Red Sea, for the purpose ofnegoti- 
manded a stone to be raised in the chief town atiug a commercial treaty. Sec Ceylon, 
of every district of his country, on which was Khetri, Megasthenes, Pcrim, Yavana. 
inscribed .the edict of perpetual abolition of DICECIOUS SNAKE GOURD. TriCho- 
dindf with the denunciation of eternal santhes dioica. 

vengeance on whoever should revoke it. The DIEGO, De CONTO, who wrote the Asia 
effigies of the sun, the moon, also of the cow, Portuguesa, was born in Lisbon in a.d. 1542, 
and the hog, animals reverenced or execrated nd died at Goa a.d. 1616, aged 74. He 
by all classes, were carved in relief to attest went to India when 14 and remained ten 
> the imprecation.— • Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. ii, years, and then returned to Europe, but after 
pp. 208-570 short stay he again came to India whete he 

JjJINPASA. Hind. Juglans regia. ived till his death. — Rickmore . 

DINDIGUL, a town in the south of the DIOMEDA a genus of birds of the ffimily 
Peninsula, in a beautiful and fertile valley in Procellaridae of 6 gen. 12 sp. viz., 4 Diome- 
Madura, extending along the foot of the ghats, dea ; 4 Procellaria ; 1 Prion ; 1 Pelicauoides ; 
g DDIDUGA TREE, Anolo-Can. Puffiuus ; 1 Thalassidroma. The tttdi aw 

Uiiidag.. C«. I B»jrl» N.t. manm. Tav nown as the albatross sndsevertl Bpctei wi* 
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V. WOSCOMA. f ’ DIOSCOREA. . 

this name are familiar to all travellers in the f urnish the tropical esculents called yams, 
southern seas, the common albatross, the It is the type of the natural order Dioieore - 
Diomedea exUlans of Linnaeus, being very ace a. The best account of the species is 
common. D. fuliginosa of Latham is also to that of Dr. Roxburgh, who cultivated seven* 
be seen, and D. chlororynchus Lath, also met teen sorts iii the botanic garden, Calcutta ; 
with. Mariners distinguish them by other others are known to botanists, but fhr from 
names, for instance Diomedea exulans, Linn, perfectly though the following Eastern species 
is the wandering albatross. D. spadicea, is are generally recognized ; 
the green-bill or Nelly of sailors. D. chloro- j aculoata, damona, 

rynchus, their molly-maux or yellow-bill, and j acutangula, fasciculata, 

D. fuliginosa, the sooty albatross. D. cauta, alata > glabra, 

Gould, the cautious albatross ; D. brachyura, “r^purpurw, hetero^’hylla, 

Gould, the short-tailed albatross ; 1). culmi- bclophylla, numirmlaria, 
nata, Gould , the culminated albatross ; D. ful- bulbifera, oppositifolia, 

ginosa Lath, or sooty albatross ; D . melano- cirrhosa, pentaphylla, 

phrys, Gould is the black-browed albatross, cris P ata » 
and other species, D. gibbosa; D. nigripes ; Thedioscoreayamplantisuniversallyculti- 
D. olivaceo-rhyncha and D. spadicea. vafced among all the tribes in the Eastern 

Diomedea exulans,— Linn. Is abundant and Archipelago, and generally most so where Vice 
equally numerous in all parts of the ocean * least abundant, but it no where forms the 
between 30° and 60° S. lat, but it rauges chief bread of the people, as rice, maize, or 
much farther south, even to within the An- sago do. The batata, indeed, and Crawfurd 
tarctic circle. thinks justly, is preferred to it. Its Malay 

Diomedea mclanophrys.— Tcmm. Is the and Javanese name, rubi or uwi, extends not 
most abundant species of the southern seas ; only to the languages of the Malay and 
equally numerous in every part between the Philippine Islands, but to those of the Pacific, 
30th and 60th degrees. and to Madagascar. In the Philippine lan- 

Diomedea cauta.— Gould. This species was guages the name is identical with that in 
procured by Mr. Gould oil’ the south coast of Malay ; in the Tonga it is ufi ; in the Tahiti 
Van Diemen’s Land. eui ; in the New Zealand the same as in 

Diomedea chlororhynchus — Lath. Occurs Javanase, namely, uwi ; in the language of 
between 30° and 60°’ S. lat., in both the New Ireland u, and in the Madagascar vwi. 
Atlantic aud Pacific Oceans. With all these varieties of pronunciation there 

Diomedea culminata.— Gould. Is rather can be no doubt of the virtual identity of the 
abundant both in the Pacific and Atlantic name. It is probable that several species of 
Oceaus, between 30° and 50° S. lat. dioscorea arc natives of the Malayan Archi- 

Diomedea fuliginosa.— Ginel. Occurs in all pelago, but that the culture originated with 
parts of the ocean between 30° aud 60° S. lat., one people, and was directly or indirectly dis- 
equally common off Van Diemen’s Land, Cape seminated by them, seems likely from the 
Horn and the Cape of Good Hope. universality of the name. It may be remark- 

Diomedea brachyura.— Tcmm. Found in ed, that in the language of Madagascar/ a 
the North Pacific Ocean. wild yam is called uvi-ala, which is, without 

Diomedea gibbosa.— Gould. Au inhabitant doubt, the uwi-alas— the wild or forest yam 
of the North Pacific Ocean. of the Javanese, with the elision of the final 

Diomedea olioaceorhyncha.—Go uld. China consonant, conformably to the genius of 
seas (?). Malagasi pronunciation. The word ubi, be- 

Mr. Gray, in his 1 Genera of Birds,’ also sides being applied specifically to the yam, iB 
gives D. spadicea as a species, lie also used as a generic for farinaceous roots. Thus 
makes D . gibbosa (Gould) synonymous with the batata, or Convolvulus batatas, is called by. 
D. nigripes , Audubon, * Biog.,’ vol. v, p. 327, the Malays uvi-jawa, or the Javanese yam, to 
and adopts the latter name, as having the distinguish it from the Dioscorea. It isnot 
priority.— Eng. Cyc., p. 553. See Alba* a little remarkable that while so many species 
tross ; Birds, p. 526. are nutritious in this genus, some should be 

DIOMEDES. See Greeka of Asia. highly dangerous ; but such is unquestionably 

DION CASSIUS. See Polyandry. the fact. D. deemonum and D; triphyild, 

DION EDULE. See Cycadaceee. both ternate-leaved species, have very n*Bse- 

DIONYSIUS. See Greeks of Asia. ous and dangerous tubers. Eatable sortiB are 
DIONYSUS, a name of Bacchus, said to be numerous. In Otaheite the D. bulbifera , 
Rama son of Cush who iuvaded India. See which bears small fleshy angular tubers along 
Rttechus, Hindoo, Vishnu. the stem in the axila of the leaves* > ift tbe 

DIOSCOREA, a genus of plants which favorite species. The Elephant-fbot-yam, 
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purpurea. 

pulchella. 

rubella. 

sativa. 

tomentosa. . 

triphylla 

versicolor. 

verticilata. 



DIOSCOREA BATATAS. . DIOSCOREA F ASICULATA 


a species of dioscorea with a tuber about the 
sizeand Blmpe of an elephant’s foot, is white, 
and often as light and agreeably as a potato, 
it abounds in Karen gardens but is rarely seen 
among the Burmese, or in the market.— Eng. 

; Qye. p. 355. Crawfurd Diet p. 448. Mason , 
Voigt , W. leones. 

DIOSCOREA ACULEATA.— Ziwn. 
Boxb. W.Ic . 

Mu*alu, Beng. Hind. Kaku-kukulalu. Singh.' 

Chota Pindalu, Duk. Sirru vullic Kelangu,TAM. 

Goa Potato, Eno. Kanta-kalangu, ,, 

Prickly stemmed yam „ Kura mar a baddu, Tel. 
Xata-kelenga, Maleal. Dampa, „ 

Pudiekelengu, 

This small yam is a very valuable and 
delicate root, somewhat resembling the sweet 
potato in appearance ; tubers of an oval form 
and very white, generally weighing about two 
pounds. The taste is like that of a fine dry 
yain. Mr. Jaffrey is not aware if this yam be 
much cultivated in Madras. — Boxb., Vol. iii, 
p. 800, Voigt., Ainslie, p. 25 1, Jaffrey. 

DIOSCOREA ALATA, Linn. Rheede. 
Boxb., W.Ic. 

Kain Alu ; Beng. Hind. Ferin-V alli-Kelanga, Mal- 
Xhum-alu, „ „ Katsji kelanga. ,, 

Myouk-phoo. Burm. Yams-kelang, Tam. 

Wmg-atalked yam. Eng. Cachay Kalangu. „ 

Ubi. Jav, Malay. Niluvupendalum. Tel. 

Rosa kanda. Singh. 

This yam grows wild in both the Concans, 
but is cultivated on the coast of Coromandel 
and in Bengal it is esteemed next best to D. 
globosa. — Ainslie. Boxb., Voigt . 

DIOSCOREA ATROPURPU REA ,Boxb. 

Bark purple yam. Eng. } Myouk nee. Burm. 

' A yam with a dark purple root is one of 
the best yams. It is extensively cultivated 
both by Karens and Burmese. It is cultivated 
at Malacca, tubers are large and irregular, 
and grow so near the surface of the ground 
as to appear in dry weather through the cracks 
that they make in the soil by raising the earth 
over them. — Mason : Eng. Cyc. 

DIOSCOREA BATATAS, the Chinese 
yam, was introduced into Europe about the 
year 1849, having been sent from Shanghai, 
by M. de Montigy, the French Consul. It is 
everywhere cultivated in China and bears 
the names of Chou-yu ; Ton tchow ; Chan - 
ehou i Chan-yo and Chan-yu, which signifies 
the “ Arum of the Mountain.” At Nankin, 
it is very large and of excellent flavour ; that 
of /the Chou district is still better, but for 
medicinal purposes, the Chinese prefer that of 
Hoai-king district, where the Chou yu 

& is laxative and sweet. It is particularly 
worthy of a place in the kitchen garden, as well 
Jas in field culture, on account of its perfectly 
lenient flavour, and the absence of any after- 
teste of sweetness, acidity, or spiciness, such 


as is often found in other plants j as also on 
account of the ease with which it may be 
cultivated and the facility of preserving it 
from decay. Agricultural Rep. to Com - 
missioners of Patents to House of Assembly 
for 1854. 

DIOSCOREA BULBIFERA, Linn. 

Karu-karinda of Bombay. Pivnu-kodol. Singh. 
Bulb-bearing yam. Eng. Malaka kaya pendalam. 
Katu-katsjil. Maleal. Tel. 

A native of New Holland, but grows in 
both the Concans and is cultivated on the 
Western Coast of India. The root is edible 
and is applied externally to ulcers. The 
leaves are used as greens.— Voigt., Jaffrey . 

DIOSCOREA CRISPATA, Roxb. 
Myouk Kya Burm. 

DIOSCOREA DJEMONA. 

Wild Yam. I Ko-wse. Burm. 

There are several indigenous species of 
yams, which though very acrid are eaten by 
the Karens in times of scarcity. This one is re- 
markable for its large ternate leaves, of 
which the leaflets are sometimes nearly a foot 
long, and six inches wide. — Mason . 

DIOSCOREA DELTOIDEA, Wall. 

Dioscorea bulbifera, l. ? 

Kniss, Jkelarn, Kashmir. Tardi, Tharri, Bias. 
Kriss, Kashmir, Chenab. Kans, Gungru, Sutlej. 
Tar, Kithi, Chenab. Kaspat, Trans-Indus. 

Kheli. „ Parwatti „ 

Kithi, Ravi. Bazar leaves. 

Dharus, „ Tarar pattr. 

There is some doubt as to whether all these 
are the same plant but, if so, it grows abun- 
dantly in many parts of the Punjab Himalaya, 
from as low as 2,000 up to 9,200 feet, and 
is found Trans-Indus. The root is used in 
Kashmir for washing the pashm for shawls, 
and there and on the Chenab and Sutlej for 
washing woollen cloth. The root of this or 
a variety (?) a yam which grows to several 
pounds weight, after steeping in ashes and 
water to remove acridity is largely eaten 
cooked, by various classes in parts of the 
Siwalik and outer hills, but in other places is 
not used and once Dr. Stewart was told that 
the tongue would rot from eating it ! Honig- 
berger says that it is used medicinally. — Dr. 
J. L. Stewart , Punjab Plains , p. 229. 

DIOSCOREA FASCICULATA , <Boxb. 

Karen potato. Eng. | Ka dwse oo. Burm. 

This small yam is not much larger than a 
kidney potato, which it much resembles both 
in appearance and taste.. It is cultivated 
extensively by the Karen race, and being 
move like a potato than a yam, has acquired 
the name of the Karen potato, but is some- 
times called the Tavoy potato. It is the best 
vegetable the Karens have, but unfortanately 
it can be obtained during a few months dnly 
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DIOSCOREA TRIPHYtLA. DIOSPYROS. 


in the year* Dr. Mason is not aware that it 
is ever found wild on the Tenasserim Coast ; 
and it appears to him to be either identical, 
with or nearly related to Roxburgh’s D. 
fasciculate, which is largely cultivated in 
Bengal, for food and to make starch. — Mason, 
Voigt,, Roxb ., Vol. iii, p. 801. 

DIOSCOREA GLOBOSA, Roxb i, IV. Ic . 

Chupri alu. Benc. Hind. | Guna pemlalam. Tel. 

Is the most esteemed of all the Indian yams. 
Its flowers are highly fragrant ; the tubers 
are white internally ; it has arrow-headed 
cordate leaves. — Drs. Roxb., Vol . iii, p . 797, 
Mason , Voigt. 

DIOSCOREA PENTAPIIYLLA, Linn. 
Roxb . W. Ic. 

Kanta-alu. Beng. Hind. Nureni Kelengu. Malial. 
Oohie of Bombay. Nuran Kelangu. Tam. 

Five leaved yam. Eng. Mullu pendalam. Tel. 
Shenorvail-chand. Mahr. Pandi lnukkii dampa. „ 
On-do. Malay. , 

This yam grows wild over all the East Indies 
and throughout the Archipelago, the flowers 
are used as greens, and the tubers as an 
esculent. In some parts of Southern India 
is called kaat vulli kalung or Wild Yam. 
It appears to be the Nooren knlengu of the 
Hortus Malabaricus and the On do of the 
Malays. Rumphius tells us that previous to 
preparation it contains much acrimony, add- 
ing, “Creator sapienter hanc impraegnavit 
radicem hoe succo, ut ah apris intacta horn ini- 
bus cibo iuservirct.” — Auislic , p. 249 ; Roxb., 
Vol. iii, p. 806. 

DIOSCOREA PURPUREA.— Roxb. 

Rukto-guranya-alu, Ben. Puthusehary vulle Kelan- 
Sweet potato of Pondi- gu, Tam. 

cherry, Eng. Desavali pendalam, Tel. 

Lal-Guranya alu, IIind. 

This plant holds the third rank amongst 
the yams aud is cultivated to some extent 
throughout India, being boiled and eaten like 
a potato. The tubers are permanen tly stained 
purple throughout, immediately below the 
cuticle ; it is much esteemed ; its tubers are 
sometimes three feet long ; its flowers are 
fragrant. — Roxb., Vol. iii, p. 799. Jaffrey , 
Voigt. 

DIOSCOREA SATIVA. IP. 

Common yam, Eng. Yamskolung, Tam. 

Penn vullie-kelengu,MAL., Rata-kodol, Sing. 

Tel. 

This is eaten all over India by both Euro- 
peans aud Natives. — Ainslie, p. 251. 

DIOSCOREA TOMENTOSA, Spr. Ko- 
en.— Rot., W. Ic. 

Subb-a dumps, Tel. 

This grows in the peninsula of India, at 
Travancore and at Gingee. — Voigt. 
DIOSCOREA TRIPHYLLA, Linn. 

Mar-chaiaa of Bombay, I Three leaved yam, Eng. 

Bing. | Tti&gri nuren, Mal. 

Used to render the Coceanut tree toddy 
more intoxicating. 


DIOSCORIACEiEj a natural order of 
plants including the genera Testudinaria and 
Dioseorea. 

DIOSCORIDES. See Conium macula- 
turn : Galbanum. 

DIOSCURI, the greek analogue of (he 
Aswini. See Aswiui. Hindoo: 

DIOSPOLIS the present modern Lydd. 

DIOPS IS, a genus of Dipterous Insects of 
the family Sepsid®, and remarkable for tho 
immense prolongat ion of the sides of their head . 
The head itself is small, and appears as if 
it were furnished with two long horns, each 
haviug a knob at its apex ; these horn-like 
processes, however, are not analogous to the 
parts, usually termed antennae, but are in fhcfc 
prolongations of the sides of the head, the 
knob at the apex of each being the eye of 
the insect . — Diopsis Sykcsii , of Gray, is 
one of the largest species of the genus, and 
possesses the longest eye-stalks ; these pro- 
cesses in this insect are of a pitchy red colour, 
and the body is of tho same tint. The head 
and thorax are black, and the wings are 
coloured with brown. But little is known of 
the habits of these insects. Colonel Sykes, 
collected great numbers of the above species 
during his residence in India, when near 
the hill fort of Hurrecchunderghnr, in tho 
western ghauts of the Deccan at an eleva- 
tion, of 3,900 feet above tho level of the 
sea, 19° 23' N. lat., 70* 4<V E. long.”— Eng. 
Cyc. Vol. ii, p. 354. 

DIOSPYRACEJE, a natural order of 
plants, called by Ventenot ami Lindley the 
Ebenace®, or Ebony tribe. They consist of 
trees or shrubs and include eight genera and 
upwards of one hundred species amongst 
them the genera Diospyros, Maba, Royena. 

DIOSPYROS. A genus oj’plants, belong- 
ing to the natural order Diospyraceae or Ebe- 
naceae. The species form large trees with 
alternate, thick, and, often, leathery leaves. 
They are found in the Mauritius, Ceylon, and 
every part of the East Indies, and are remarka- 
ble for the woods and fruits they afford. The 
Karens have distinct names for four different 
species of Tenasserim ebony trees. The, salt 
water swain p ebony, the water ebony, the 
yel low ebony, and the true ebony. Dr. Mason 
never met with tho trees in flower, so 
as to be able to distinguish the species but 
he has seen specimens of the wood in the 
southern provinces, not inferior to the ebony 
of commerce. Some of the species of these 
countries, the woods of which have been 
noticed are, as yet, not described specifically. 
There are 42 species of Diospyros, in the 
East Indies, in both peninsulas of Indiv and 
in the islands of the Archipelago^ in the 
Himalaya and in theKhasBya mountains. ®hey 
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DIOSPYROS. 

^ remarkable for the hardness aud the 
Slackness of the wood of some species aud 
for the edible fruits of others, the woods 
being the ebonies and iron woods of commerce. 
The fruits are noted for their extreme 
acerbity before arriving at maturity but they 
are sometime brought from China as a pre- 
serve. Diospyros kaki is common to Nepal, 
China and Japan, D. ebenaster is a native of 
Ceylon ; D. melanoxylon and D. chioroxylon, 
of the mountains of the peninsula. D. em- 
bryopteris, found with them, extends from 
Silhefc and Bengal near to the Deyra Doon 
along the foot of the mountains, and D. 
m on tana to the borders of the Ruenka Lake 
near Nahn. D. cordifolia seems to be com- 
mon in every part of India, and D. tomen- 
tosa first described by Dr. Roxburgh, from 
the northern parts of Bengal, extends to the 
Kheree jungle, and the foot of the lower hills ; 
the same species appears also to oxist in the 
central range. D. Roy lei, Wall. Cat. N. 
4134, is a nearly-allied species, growing in 
abundance near Adjeeghur and the Bisrum- 
gunge ghaut, and is interesting as an indica- 
tion of the nature of the little known Flora 
pf Central India. Wight in leones gives 
Diospyros Candolleana, capitulata, chioroxy- 
lon, dubia, ebenum, glutinosa, knki, moutana, 
nbovata, orixensis, ovalifolia jraccmosa ; rami- 
flora, tomentosa, (fem.) (mas.) and tetras- 
perma. — Eng. Cyc ., Dr. Mason ; Royle III . 
JSiub. Bot. f p. 262 ; Wight leones. 

DIOSPYROS, Species . Kurwul. Can. 
Grows iu Canara and Sunda in the great jun- 

les iu the Ghats above, chiefly to the south. 

jpe wood particularly good, as it has the 
ebony heart. — Dr. Gibson. 

DIOSPYROS, Species. Muchi twikee Tel. 
of the Godavery forests Warungul. A very 
hard light colored wood. — Captain Beddome. 

DIOSPYROS, Species. Ouk-khyin-za. 
Bobu. A beautiful wood of British Burmah, 
white and black mottled, used for house posts. 
A cubic foot weighs lbs. 41. In a full grown 
tree on good soil the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 30 feet, aud average 
girth measured at 6 feet from the ground is 
9 feet. It sells at 8 annas per cubic foot.— 
Dr Brandis. 

DIOSPYROS, Species. Ghoot. Burm. In 
British Burmah, a small tree : small quan- 
tities of black heart wood (Ebony) are occa- 
sionally found near the centre of very old 
tree* of this aud another kind nearly related 
tp it (Tayben.) A cubic foot weighs lbs. 49. 
In fc'JUl grown tree on good soil the average 
length is 15 feet and the average girth mea- 
sured atjfAjet from the ground is 3 feet— 

•4 DIoI^^OS, Species. Moulmein ebony, 
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—an inferior kind of ebony often seen 
at Moulmein, which the natives do hot call 
by the same name that they do tie trees 
which produce the good ebony, though evi- 
dently a product of the same genus. A simi- 
lar wood at Tavoy is often denominated iron 
wood. — Dr Mason's Tenasserim. 

DIOSPYROS (?) Species ? Rayamucha ? 
Used in house build iug at Martabau. 

DIOSPYROS, Species. Tai. Burm. Maxi- 
mum girth 4 to 1 cubit, maximum length 8 
feet. Found, very scarce, from the forest in 
the direction of Shuay Gheen. When sea- 
soned it sinks in water. This wood was much 
sought for, by Captain Dance, but could not 
be procured in Moulmein in sufficient abun- 
dance for it to be made suitable for any 
ordnance purpose. — Captain Lance. 

DIOSPYROS, Species, Kendhoo. Uria ? 
A tolerably common tree of Ganjam and 
Goomsur, extreme height 60 feet, circum- 
ference 44 feet, height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 30 feet. A 
hard wood blacker than the Sisoowa. Boxes, 
&c. are made of it. The fruit is eaten. — 
Captain Macdonald. 

DIOSPYROS ACUTA, Thwaites. A 
middle sized tree of Pasdoou Corle, in Ceylon. 
Thw.En . PL Zeyl., p. 182. 

DIOSPYROS AFFINIS, Thwaites. A 
middle-sized tree growing at Ooma Oya, on 
the lower road from Kandy to Badulla, in 
Ceylon ; branches sub-glabrous. The timber is 
suitable for building purposes. — Thw. En. PI. 
Zeyl., Vol. iii, p 179. 

DIOSPYROS ATTENUATA, Thwaites. 
A middle-sized tree of Pasdoon Corle, in 
Ceylon. — Thw . En. PI. Zeyl.. p. 182. 

DIOSPYROS CALYCINA. (Bedd.) 
A good sized tree, everywhere glabrous, leaves 
dark shining green. This very curious 
species of Diospyros has only been observed 
in the Tinnevclly district and southern por- 
tions of Madura, where however, it is very 
abundant in the ghat forests from the foot up 
to 3,000 feet elevation ; it is called Vellay 
Toveray aud yields a valuable light colored 
wood, which is much in use in the Tinnevelly 
district. — Bedd . lc.Plant. 

DIOSPYROS CANDOLLEANA, Wight , 
Ic. Homedereya-gass. Singii. In Ceylon, 
a middle sized tree, in the Safiragam district 
and Hinidoon corle. — W. Ic., Thw. En. PI. 
Zeyl, p. 181. 

DIOSPYROS CHINENSIS, Bl. % syn. of 
Diospyros kaki, Linn. 

DIOSPYROS CHLOROXYLQN Roxb. 

NuUaulemara wood. Anglo- Peddi illinda. Tel. 

Tel. Nella ulimera. ,, 

Ullinda. Tel. Illinda. .. :■? 

Nellarulemara kurra. Tel. . Pedda ulimera- . . . 

Grows to a large tree on the Circsr moos* 
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DI6?PVR0S BBENUW; 

tarns, anti gives ft very hard useful wood, 
whereas it is generally a shrub about the 
Godavery forests. The fruit is edible. — - 
Voigt, Captain Beddome. 

DIOSPYROS CORDIFOL1A, Roxh. 

Diospyros montana, Wight ? ? 

Ban-gab. Beng. Nalla ulimera. Tel. 

Goundhan. Mahr. Kaka ulimera. „ 

Vuckan maram. Tam. Nalla urimida. « port very costly, unless where water convey- 
Grows in Ceylon near Jaffna, in the penin- ■ mice can bo obtained, which is seldom the 
sula of India, in Coimbatore, in the Bombay case but during the rainy months, and though 
forests, and in Bengal. It yields a hard, immense forests of this wood still exist in the 
heavy, strong wood, of a dark brown colour island, they are, to a great extent too far from a 
and difficult to work. Not uncommon in port of shipment to bo available. The exports 
the Bombay side of India, but moftfin ravines of ebony have varied much of late years from 
aud waste places than in forests. Dr. Gibson 15,000 to 5,000 cwts. It is said to grow in 


DI08PYR08 3EBENUM. 

—-sola India nigrum 
Fert ebeirnm. 

It was highly esteemed by the ancients. 
In Ceylon it is found not uncommon up to 
an elevation of 5,000 feet, in great abun- 
dance in the north of the island, and to 
some extent in the Kandyan couutry. The 
great weight of the timber renders its trans- 


had never seen a tree that would turn out a 
log 4 iuches square. The wood is strong aud 
durable.— Drs. Wight and Gibson , Thwaites , 
Voigt. 

DIOSPYROS CANARICA, Redd. A 
good sized tree, glabrous, leaves oblong to 
obovato-oblong. South Catiara, plains, near the 
foot of the ghats, called Kara-marn, allied to 
D. Arnottiann. — Mig. in Bedd. Ic. Plant. 


the Denkencottah forest, in the Salem collect 
torate, and, writing in 1 850, from the Coim- 
batore cellctorate, Dr. Wight says of the 
Acha maram, Tam. that this name was 
copied by him from Aiuslie but u that 
he was still uncertain whether this is the 
species that yields the ebony of the Pal- 
ghaut jungles, as there is rensoii to believe 
more than one species contributes wood black 


DIOSPYROS CORl)IFOLIA,Bfiii-temlu I euou S h t0 l ,a *f cunent for d»uy plant 
Hind. This tree furnishes a valuable as lrin- j P^duced to him, under that Tamool name, 
Kent and styptic for fresh wounds, also ocen- j w as Bauhina tomentosa, a widely different 
sionally used in intermittent fever. The fruits free hut having a very dark or black-heart 
------ - ■ ..i W ood* Dr. Gibson says that D. ebenum, is 

found near Oopenputam in Canara ; also below 
the Wool wee Ghaut. Ebony, from this tree, of 
very superior quality is procurable in Madras 
districts as well as in the Northern Cir- 
cars, where Mr. Rohde received 16 iuch 
plunks of u tine uniform black. In Nag- 


furnish a kind of a glue, used to cover the 
bottom of boats . — Powells II. R-, Vol. i, 
p. 359. 

DIOSPYROS CRUM KNTATA, Thw. A 
very largo tree of the Central Province of 
Ceylon, branches glabrous, leaves glabrous, 
oblong, abruptly and obtusely , acuminate ; 
growing at an elevation of 2,000 to 4,000 ! P wl '. this tree, winch yields a very fine ebony, 
feel.- T /maizes' E,>. PI. Zeyl., Vol. iii, p. j ha S< veu-y httleof thohhick ^wood, when young: 
179 ; Bedd. Ic. Sec D. qunesita, D. oocarpa. ““ """ * 


DIOSPYROS DISCOLOR-, mild, syu. 
of Diospyros mabola, Roxh. 

DIOSPYROS EBENASTER, Retz., syn. 
of Diospyros ebenum, Linn. 

DIOSPYROS EBENUM, Linn. ; Retz. ; 
W , /c, p. 188. 


Diospyros ebenaster, Retz. 

Abnoos. An. Peru. 

Kurre maro. Can. 

Ebony. Eng. 

Steinhol*. Ger. 

EQtvos. Gr. 

Habenim. Heb. 

Abnoos, the Ebony. Hind 
T endu. Tendua the white 
wood. Hind, 

This great tree, in Ceylon, yields the best 
kind of Ebony wood. In Ex. xxvii, 15, 
it is mentioned as brought with ivory by 
the men of Dedan and seems to have been 
then brought both from Ethiopia and India, 


I), hebenaster, Rumpk. 
Ebenus. Lat. 

RhI oowara gass. Singh. 
Kal woora gasa. „ 

Kadubcriya? „ 

Tai maram. Tam. 
Kaka-tati. „ 

Tumbi maram ,, 

Tuki. Tel. 

Kendboo. Uria. 


as it advances in age the blackwood in- 
creases, and eventually nothiugibut blackwood 
is found. From the ease with which the 
white wood bends, natives employ it in the 
manufacture of buggies, carriages, &c., &c., 
but, as it soon loses its essential oil, the un- 
seasoned timber is preferred for such purposes. 
White ants attack the whitewood readily, and 
it is nearly always beetle bored. In strength 
it excels teak, yet from the above circum- 
stances, as well as from the fact that it id 
very seldom obtainable of more than 6 inches 
square, he rejected it as a building material. 
It grows in the Dekhan and in the Kotah 
jungles of Ajtneer. Ebony is much affeeted . 
by the weather, on which account European 
cabinet makers seldom use it except in veneer, 
and its use is restricted to delicate and costly 
cabinet work. The .Atcha maram, which 
yields one of the ebonies of Madras, js the 
Bauhinia tomentosa. D. ebenum ; D. "ei- 


thoughyirgil appears to have been unaware of sculpts, D. Wightiana, and D. embryopteris 
this, for he says, (Georg ii, 115), aro valuable timber trees in Southern India, 
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'is. perhaps only a variety of up to 2*000 feet of elevation-. : : It >• iTtiii<L 
MM* : I), candollianjf of the Nilgiris, D. ! dliiig sized tree with branchoM teret? glabrous, 
dubi* of the foot of the Sevagherries and It yields a valuable timber for building and 
Courtalluin D. inoiitaiia of the eastern and cabinet purposes.— Redd Je. Plant ; Thw. 
western side of the Peninsula of India, D. Bit. Pi. ZcyL , p. 181. Sec Ebony. 
Oyalifolia throughout the western forests, I). ! DIOSPYROS GLUTINOSA, Kon. syn. 
chtoroxylpn, capitulate, Right, and cord i folia, 0 f Diospyros cmbiyoptoris, Person?!, the 
Eastern side, ami obovata locality not given, Embrvopteris glutiiiifera, Roxb. 
have all been figured by I)r. Wight, D. I DIOSPYROS GOINDU, Dah. is the 
acuta, Thw., is a Ceylon tree.— Dr*-. Gibson, Q 0 \ ni \ n n f Bombay. 

Wight , Cleg horn, Riddell and Irvine , p. 196, DIOSPYROS II E15KN ASTER, Humph. 
Voigt, Thwuitcs , Mr. Rohde , Capf. Sankey , 

Tredgold , Holtsappfel ; Ain. stiffs Mat. 

Med., p- 206 ; Male.om's Travels in South- 
Eastern Asia, Pol. i, p. 186, Bug. Cyc. ; 

Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, Pol. i, p. 

471. Sec Ebony. 

DIOSPYROS EMBRY OPT E III S, Per- 
soon ; IV. Ie. 84 3, 844. 


Dio3py» ,f >s glutinosa, Kon., Ii 
Embryopteris ghitiun.sji, IV. 
„ glutinifera, 71 


Jtoxb.f Hit rede. 

b., Jilutdf. 
Roxb. 


I Malia Timbiri. Sank. 

; TiiiibprcL -gass. Singh. 

’ FanHii ruaram ? Tam. 
Tumbikai. ,, 

Tubiki. Tel. 

! Timluki. ,, 
j Tuiniki 


Tiimika. Bbstb. 

Yciulaik. Burm. 

Gab. Basra. 11 i no. 

Sans. 

Timburi. Ukkh. 

Sindica. Sans. 

TiwbLri. 

Grows 
the South 

of ludia, in the Ci rears, :»t Ilurdwiir, in 
Debra Doon, all along the foot of the I lima 


By u. of Diosyyros cbenura, Linn. 

* DIOSPYROS I1IRSUTA, Linn fit . 

(■ahunandcr wood tree. Km». Konl-midvie. StncH. 
Cal u midiriva. SiNGll. Calainunderinariun.TAM. 

A middling-sized tree of the forests of Cey- 
lon in the Sallragam and Guile districts, 
young leaves and inflorescence feirugineo- 
! tumcutoso, leaves suhcoriaceous elliptic or 
i oblong more or less abruptly acuminate. This 
j tree furnishes one of the Calamamler woods of 
' commerce. Its density is nearly 60 lbs. to 
i the cubic foot. Tredgold mentions that 
! the figure is between that of a rose-wood and 
■ zebra-wood ; the colour of thegrouud is usually 
j of a red hazel brown, described also as chocolate 
! brown, with black stripes and marks. It is 


in Ceylon, in damp forests, towards ! said to be so hard as almost to require grind 
of the island ; also, iu the peninsula j mg rather than cutting ; hut, this is not 
in the Circars, at IJnrdwar, ni the strictly accurate, as the veneer saws cut i 
on, all along the foot of the I lima - 1 without difficulty: it is a very handsome 
layas" to Silhet and Assam, and is said, by j furniture wood and turns well ; Mr. Layard 
Honigberger to be seen at. Lahore. Its resin *ay* that there arc; three varieties of it ; — the 
is dark coloured in the mass, ami upproxi- . Cahunander or Coromandel, which is the 


darkest, and the most commonly seen in 
j England ; the Calemnorri, which is lighter 
: coloured and striped, and the. Ornander, the 
| ground of which is as light as English yew, 


mates in appearance to the black dammer hut 
is not so vitreous in its fracture ; fruit rusty 
coloured abounding in a viscid glutinous 
astringent juice, obnoxious to insects and,, 
used by book binders, also for paying boats hot- , but of a redder east, with a tew slight veins 
toms and also iu infusion for soaking fishing j and marks of darker tints, lie says the 
'nets as it coutaius much tannin. In Ceylon j wood is scarce and almost or quite limited to 
the fishermen bark their nets with ‘this. j Ceylon ; that it grows between the clefts of 
Thwaites describes three varieties, rocks, this renders it difficult to extract the 

Var.fi. atrata ; foliis niemhranaceis, gem- roots, which are the most beautiful parts of 
mis pedunoulis ealyeeque nigro-pilosis. the trees. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 57, and it 

Far. y. nervoia ; foliis hreviorihus, lasts 80 years : even in Ceylon, it is a scarce 
coriaeeis, utrinque valde promiuentim venosis, though beautiful wood, close-grained and the 
basi rotiVudatis ; geinmis,pediiuculis ealyeeque most valuable for ornamental purposes in that 
nigropilosis ; iobfs calycis fructiferi erectis. island. It is exceedingly liard,^ and finely 

• Par. a. is very abundant in the hotter parts ’ - ' ~ iA '- , * ir ' " ' J 

of the island. Var. fi. Less common, but 
gpueraUy distributed. Var. 7 . In damp 
^forests towards the south of the island. 

•Wood of an indifferent quality and not 


veinedi with different shades of black and 
brown. Thunberg was inclined to believe that 
this was the true ebony, but Koenig afterwards 
discovered that to be from a different tree.— 
Ain's . Mat. Med., p. 21 1, Th. p. 181, Tred- 


miich used.— Rohde's MSS. Voigt, gold, Holtsappfel. Mr. Faulkner. See Cala- 
Thw.En. Pl> Zeyl. f Vol. iii, p. 178. * mander ; Diospyros queesita ; D. oocarpa. 

MOSeYBOS GARDENER!, Thw. Th ”>- Vn. PI. Zeyl, p. 181. 

Kadoon^ 1 ! w%i-gass Singh. A middle-sized DIOSPYROS INSIGNJS, Thw* Goha* 
4 ree of in the Saffragam and Korne- gass. SiNGn. A very large tree of the datnp 

^alle disiril^lnd less commonly near Kandy, forests of Ceylon, growing up to an elevation 
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PI03PYRQ&MAB0LA. 


DIOSPYROS MEbANOXYLGN. 


Often called “ Mangostuen” under which 
name it is cultivated extensively iii gardens 
at Vizagapatam. It is a small tree, native of 


of 2,000 feet, al$o in the dense forests of 
the .Anamallay’s ; young branches slightly 
pilose. — Thw. En. Pi. Zeyl. t p. 180. 

DIOSPYROS KAKI, Linn. . the pll iJippmo Islands, wood black, very com- 

Hmbryopteros kaki, <?. I>o,u ; Th « <*> W Mabola, is brown, 

J . ! with a pink-colored, fleshy rmd, about the 

Chinese fig, j s,ze <>t a quince ; its flavour is said to be 

,, per man. j agreeable. — G. Don's Mill . Diet,, Vol. 4, 
p. 40 ; Madras Ex. Jur. Reports. 

A tree of Nepal, Burmah, Cochin-China, DIOSPYROS M ELAN OXY LON, Roxb. 
and celebrated in China and Japan : specimens A j mus M{xn ,, KKS 
introduced into the Botanic Garden ofCaleutta Kciuhi, Ivin, Bf.no. 


1). Chinensis, Bl. 

Tay, Tec, TiURM. 
Tee-Tee ; Tay -toe. ,, 

. Chinese date, Enc. 
Pate plum of China. 


were fouud to be identical with others from < I 5 u I k '. 0 L ,, ; , 1 l 'i' n » km. 

K:tl:u? Can. 


Nepaul. The fruit is described by Dr. Rox- 
burgh as being tolerably pleasant, is esteemed 
in Japan and China, where it attains the size of 
an orange, and is frequently sent to tiuropc in 
a dried slate. The tree is occasionally culti- 
vated by the Burmese, but it bears fruit very 


< 'oromaiitltd Ebony trtr,K.\’»; 
K lion y tree, ,, 

<Jo«lavpry ebony. ,. 

Temlu, II ini*. 

Lignum liigrnui, non \ariu 
gatu in, JjAT. 


Tumbai mftrani (ebony, ) 
Tam. 

Tumbali rnaram, TAW. 
Tumnni. clicttu, Tbl. 
Tumida, . 

Tummeiht, ,, 

Tummika, ,, v 

Tunki chettu, ,, 
Tuiiiki clicttu, ,, . 


I). welunoxf/lou, is described and figured by 


sparingly, and is by no means equal to a good Humph, iii, ‘ Corom. Plants,’ 1 to 46, by Dr. 
apple. — Mason, Emj. Cyc. Roxburgh, and is the Ebony-Tree of the Coro- 

DIOSPYROS LANCLOLATA. Sec mamhd coast, It is found on the mountains 
Diospyvos ebeuus. of that coast as well ns on those of Malabar and 

DIOSPYROS LOTI’S. Amlok or Ma!ok. Ceylon. It grows to lm very large, pnrticu- 
II iND., is common in Kaglirm and in the hills haly the male tree of which the wood is ulso 
ami gardens of Murree and Hazara. >arts j ni0 .*t esteemed. TJie leaves, wliich arc sub- 
of Hazara the male plant is called “gwt Jur,” . opposite, oval, oblong, obtuse, and villous, 
and the female “amlok.” Timber good, but ; are deciduous in the cold season, the new 
the tree is only available in Hazara, where j ones appearing with the flowers in April and 
if. is known and valued chiefly for its fruit, j May; as in other species, it is only the centre 
which is purple in color, and about the size . of flic large frees that is black and valu- 


er a pigeon’s egg : it. is eaten either fresh or 
dried. The tree is not uncommon in the 


able, and this varies in quantity according to 
the age of the tree. The outside wood, which 


western part of the Jhelum basin from 2,500 1 is white and soft, time and insects soon des- 
to 6,000 feet, and appears to be common in j troy, leaving the black untouched. The ripe 
some part of the northern Trans-Indus hills;! fruit is eaten bv the natives, though rather 
and one or two specimens were grown at ! astringent, as is also the bark. 

Peshawar. It is a handsome little tree, grow- 1 It grows in Coimbatore, north Canara, in 
ing generally to J or 4 feet in girth, the j Malabar and Orissa, is the Toonkee of the 
largest seen being one of 6 feet girth and 35 j Godavery and llie Tookcc .of fjie Circurs, and 
feet high at Jared in KJuig&n, and another I in Pegu it is found very plentifully through- 
about the same size on the Kisheuganga. out the forests, seldom, however, of greater 
There are three trees ( probably introduced by girth than three or four feel, It is a very large 
fakirs) at Juggatsukh ( 6,000 feet) in lvuIJii, tree, in Coimbatore, the outer wood being 
and there called Bissahripala, the largest of white like that of other species of Diospyros, 
which is a remarkably fine tree of 1 2 feet ( and the inner black, very hard, heavy, ami 
girth. Grillith remarks that the fruit is not j susceptible of a high polish. It is seldom 
worthy of any notice,” but when fresh or 1 obtained of great size. Its white wood is 
even carefully dried, it is sweet and pleasant used for common purposes. Dr. Glbsou 
enough, and the Affghaus, &r., prize it, says that ho has not seen the Pee in any 
large quantities being^ brought to the Pesli- , of the Bombay forests, but that it is fouud 
awar bazar from Swat, &c. Bellcw men- sparingly in those of North Canal'S, as 
lions that it is eaten plain or with rice, or is below the Woolwa Ghat, and nearMeer- 
used in sharbats. It has the appearance of a ; jnn inland. It occurs plentifully, in; the 
dried cherry, but darker in color. Irvine Southern forqjjts of Pegu, from fifteen Jo 
states that, in the Panjab, spirits are distilled eighteen inches in diameter and fifty.’ to 
from the fruit. Seo Diospyros melanoxylon. seventy feet in length and might afford spars 
— Drs. J. L. Stewart, Cleghorn. for naval purposes. The authority for, the 

DIOSPYROS MABOLA, Roxb , j last point is Dr. McClelland’s Report, but 

Piospyroa discolor, WUM. | CavamUlea Philip- ! I)r * Brftndis (Ioes no< mention this as a, Pegu 
Eittbryoptcrw discolor, 0 . Don. | pensis, Parous?. tree. The fruit is called ToombeepnUum, 
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PI6SPYR0S NIGRICANS. 0IOSPYROS jlAPOTA. 


is eaten by the poor people. — Drs. 
"■pfihslie/ p. 233 ; Roxb , Wight) Gibson , 
McClelland, p. 10, Voigt ; O' Shaughnessy, 
Jp, 428 ; Crawford's Dictionary ; Captain 
Beddome, M. Ex. Jur . Report . See Ebony. 

DIOSPYROS MICROPIIYLL A. 

A lofty tree of the Auamalays dense forests up 
to 3,000 feet elevation ; very common iu 
Spilth Canara, forests of the ghats and plains 
(Soolcya) Wynaad, trunk very straight, young 
branches verticellatc, it has the habit of 
Leucoxylon buxifoliuin. — Miq. 

DIOSPYROS MOLLIS Ma-kleu, Burm. 
one of the black-dye plants. The blossoms 
of the shoe-flower plant are used by the 
Chinese to dye leather black, the juice of the 
eashew-tree gives a black to linen, and the 
fruit of the melastoma affords a black dye. 
The celebrated vegetable Shan black dye, is 
made from the fruit of this species of ebony, 
Which is said to grow on the mountains that 
separate the Province of Tavoy from the 
Siamese territories. Isolated plants may be 
seen in the gardens of Tavoy, and Maulmain, 
but Dr. Mason has never seen one in flower, 
or fruit. — Mason. 

DIOSPYROS MONTANA. 

Pioapyroa cordifolia, Roxb., W. L 
K«nda of BeSs and Doab. Hirok ; Pasemlu, Panjab. 
Teemroo Mahr. Erra gad da, Tel. 

Teetnboorni, Mahr. 

A middle-sized, handsome, tree of the Cir- 
car mountains, in the hills eastward from 
Panwell, extending northwards to lluenka 
]Lakd, near Nahu ; very commou in the lar- 
ger Bombay jungles, both near the coast and 
elsewhere, and it would be one of the most 
common of their mountain trees if allowed to 
grow but it is generally cut oft* for burning 
material, or such like worthless purposes : 
It is not uncommon along the SivAlik tract up 


tree of the Sorabay Ghats ; Arboreous, glab- 
rous turning very black in drying, leaves mem- 
branaceous glubrous. — Redd. Ic. Plant. 

DIOSPYROS N1LAGIRICA, Redd. A 
middling-sized tvee of Sispara ghat, Nilgiris, 

! allied to I). Candolliana of Wight. — Redd. 
Ic. Plant ; Thw. En . PI. Zeyl. 9 p. 132 . 

! DIOSPYROS OOCARPA, Thw. , Ka- 
j lookadoombaireya-gass, Singh. A middle- 
j sized Ceylon tree of the Kornegalle district, 
and at llaragam, near Kandy at no great 
elevation. It furnishes one of the Calamander 
woods. — Thw. En. PI. 'Zeyl., p . 180. See 
D. hirsufcaaud 1). quaesita. 

DIOSPYROS OPPO SI T1 FOLIA, Thw. 
Kalooinidereya-gass, Singh. A middle-sized 
tree of Ceylon at llinidoon corle, up to an 
elevation of 1,000 feet, leaves opposite slight- 
| ly pilose when young. The timber much 
! resembles the true calamander wood. —27m. 
En. PI. Z cyl. 9 p. 181 ; Jledd. Ic. Plant. 

DIOSPYROS OVALIFOLIA, Wiyht Ic. 
j t. 1,227. A middle-sized Ceylon tree at 
i Jafiiia, in the Central province, at Ilewahette 
and below Hapootelle, at an elevation of 2,000 
to 4,000 feet. — Thw. En. PI. Zeyl., p. 181. 

DIOSPYROS PAN1CULATA, Dalz. A 
middling-sized tree, branches glabrous, leaves 
glabrous lanceolate, grows in Bombay ghats 
and in the Careoor ghat, Wynaad at 2,0 JO to 
8,000 feet elevation. — Bedd. Ic. Plant. 

DIOSPYROS PRURIENS, Dalz . A 
small or middling-sized tree, young branches 
densely hirsute with long yellow hairs, very 
commou throughout the Wynaad up to 3,000 
feet elevation also in the Auamalays, the 
South Canara ghats and plains, Tinnevelly 
and Bombay ghats, also found in Ceylon. — 
Bedd. Ic. Plant. 

DIOSPYROS QIL&SITA, Thw., Ka- 


to near the Ravi, aud occasionally out in the loomidereyu-gnss, Singh. A great tree of 
plains westward from Delhi to near Sirsa. Ceylon, at Siugherajah and other forests 
Wood dark and strong. Fitted for agricul- between Ratnapoora and Gallc. This species 
tural implements, in-door work, &c. Does produces the most valuable of the timber 
not bear exposure, and could not be creosoted. known as Calamander wood so much esteemed 
Dr* Roxburgh says it is hard and durable, for ornamental cabinet work. Its branches 
and is variegated with dark and white colored are glabrous, leaves glabrous prominently 
veins. Dr. Stewart says it ordinarily grows to reticulated, D. qua?si ta is nearly allied to D. 
about 3 feet girth, but he had seen two trees crumenata, but its larger leaves and fruit, and 
of T feet. The wood is used for native roofs, its pentamerous flowers, well distinguish it.— 
&c. The fruit is not eaten, and he had heard it Thw . En. PI. Z eyl. } Vol . iii, p. 1 80. See D. 
called “poisonous.” In some places it is hirsuta and D. oocarpa. 
applied to the hands for the boils, to which DIOSPYROS RETICULATA, The D. 
the bhisti are subject.— Drs.^inslie, Voigt , Tesselaria of Poir, is a native of Mauritius, 
Gibson* J- L. Stewart. an elevated tree, of which the heart-wood 

DIOSPYROS MOONII, Thw. A middle- forms ebony. 
siaOd Ceylon tree near Cultura and Pasdoom DIOSPYROS ROYLEI. Syn, of Dios- 
corle* MBtanches terete slightly pilose when pyros ebenus : Diospyros melanoxylou. 

Svoun&t but eoon glabrous. DIOSPYROS SAPOTA. Syn, of Aehjts 

* DIOSPYROS NIGRICANS, Dalz. A sopota. 
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DIOSPYROS STRICTA, <Roxt>; 
tree of Tipperah. — Voigt. 

DIOSPYROS SYLVATICA, Roxb., PI 
Cor. 1, p* 38 to 47 . 

Soondoo Kadoombaireya- 1 Tella-goda Telugu. 

g us, Singh. | 

A middling-sized tree, common in the Pe- 
ninsula in many of the Western Coast forests 
up to about 3,000 feet, also in the forests of 
the Northern Division and in Ceylon, in the 
damp forests in the Hantani district and near 
Ratnapoora, up to an elevation of 4,000 feet. — 
Thw. En. PI Z eyl., Vol iii, p. 178. 

DIOSPYROS TIIWAITKSII, Redd. A 
middling-sized tree, bran cli lets, young leaves 
and inflorescence rufo-tomentose grows in 
Ceylon, at no great elevation ; allied to, but 
quite distinct front D. candollianu of Wight. 
— Bedd. Ic . Plant. 

DIOSPYROS TOMENTOSA, Roxb.; W. 
Ic., Cleg . 

D. lotus, Linn, 

Tumul, Kiu. Beno. Kendu. Pan jab. 

Tumal. Hind. Kaka tauduka. Sans. 

Mit’ha fcendu. ,, Chitta tumiki. Tel. 

This tall elegant tree grows in the northern 
part of Bengal, in the Panjab, in Kullu and 
Kangra, and is common in the Sewalik tract, 
westward near to the Ravi and extending to 
the Kherre jungle. It attains full size in 60 
years. Length of trunk to first branch 8 or 
10 feet, and girth 4 feet. The wood of young 
trees is white, but that of old trees is black, 
and is termed “abnus sap-wood soft : when 
the heart-wood, becomes black, it is fine, 
extremely hard and black, but somewhat 
brittle and is used by zemindars for ploughs, 
and for the wood-work of their houses. It 
carves well, aud insects are said not to touch 
it. In and near the Rohilkuud Siwalik tract 
handsome work-boxes, &c, are made from 
the wood ; combs are made from it in the 
Ambala district ; in Kangra, &c., it is used 
for ploughs, in house-building and for small 
boxes. The fruit, which is said to ripen in 
June with the mango, is eaten, being sweetish 
aud astringent, aud not unpleasant. Raspiugs 
of the wood called Burad-i-abnus are officinal, 
being given as an alternative . — Lt -Col. Lake , 
Dr . Cleg /iorn 9 Kullu and. Kangra, Dr. J. 
L. Stewart. 

DIOSPYROS TOPOSIA, Bam. 

D, racemosa, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. p. 536 ; W. Ic. 

Embryopteris racemoga, Q. Don. 
Kaba-kaala. Singh. | Tovaray. Tam. 

A middling-sized tree of Ceylon, of the 
Tinnevelly hills, and of Silhet, glabrous, leaves 
coriaceous, not uncommon in damp forests, 
up to an elevation of 4,000 feet.— Thw. En. 
PI Z eyl., Vol, iii, p. 179. 

DIPA, Sans, a lamp, 

.r io9 


DIPSAOUS FUIX0NUM. 

, DIP A WA LI, Dipali or Diwali, a hindoo 
festival in honour of the hindoo god Kar- 
takeya, held on the new moon of the month 
Kartik in September or October, when lamps 
are lighted by every one, after a little oil 
is put on the head to commemorate the kill- 
ing of Narakasura by Krishna. — Wilson . 

DIPA MALA, a Sikh festival means a 
garland of lights : a pillar in front of a 
temple, on which lights are put : Dipara 
dhaiia or Dipdan is the lamp sacrifice to an 
idol. In the Dipdan a lighted lamp is sus- 
pended from a tree for ten days after the 
death of a relative to light the spirit on its 
way to Yamapuri the city of Yama, the judge 
of the dead. Also a lighted lamp is sent 
floating on the Ganges and its duration is 
watched, as indication of a good or evil future. 
The Dipmal pedestal is an essential part of 
every large hindoo temple. It is often of 
great height aud furnished with niches or 
brackets, each of which holds a lamp on 
festivals, especially on that of the Dewali, 
the feast of lamps celebrated in the autumn 
in honour of the hiudoo goddess, Bahwani 
or Ivuli, — Wilson 

DIPANGA, a district of Bawean whose 
people employ the Javanese language. 

DIPHYLLEIA CYMOSA, Mich. A 
tree of Japan. 

DIPLOPELMA, a genus of reptiles of the 
Section Bufonia, and Earn. Rhinodermatidae. 

Gen Dipl ope! ma oruatum, 1). <fc B. Goalpara. 

„ „ pulchrum, Gunth. Aracan. 

„ Engystoma Berdmorei, Blyth. Pegu. 

Fain. Bufonidae. 

„ Bufo melanostictus Schn. Ceylon, Mergui. 

„ „ Kelaarti, Gunth. Ceylon. 

„ „ aaper, *S fchl. Mergui. 

„ Scu tiger Sikkimmensis, Blyth. Sikkim. 

D I PS or DIBS, JEgypt. Honey of sugar : 
Raisins. A 

DirSADIDiE, a family of reptiles, com- 
prising the genus Dipsas. 

Dipsas cynodon, C. cfc V. Thayctmyo, Tenasserim. 

„ trigonata, Schn. Subathoo, Jessore. 

„ fprsteni, D. d B. Bengal. 

„ nigro-marginata, Blyth. 
bubalina, Klein. 

multimaeulata, Schl. Hongkong, 
multifasciata, Blyth. Subatboo. 
hexagonotus, Blyth. Andamans, 
boops, Gunth. Bengal, Borneo, 
dendrophila, Remw. Penang, 
gokool, Gray . Bengal, Penang. 

Ceylonensis, Grntk. Ceylon. See Dipsas. 

' DIPLICUS and MIMULUS. Monkey 
flower. 

DIPLOLEPIS. See Galls. 

DIPSACEJE. See Scabiosa elegans. 
DIPSACUS FULLONUM, Teasle, or 
Fuller’s Thistle, is, according to -Royle, the 
Dunsakoos of the Indian Materia Medica^ 
O'Shaughnessy , p. 404. 
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. DIPTEKOCABPACEjE. 

U) DIPSAS (Laurenti), Bungarus ( Oppcl \) 
a genus of serpents, placed by Cuvier under 
the great genus Coluber. Body compressed, 
muck less than the head ; scales of the spinal 
row of the back larger than the others. 
Jjipsas hexagonotus , Blytii is well dis- 
tinguished from 1). trigonata by a series 
of broad hexagonal scales, commencing at 
the occiput and continued along the whole 
back. The lateral scales (towards the abdo- 
minal plates) are distinctly grooved. Head 
as in D. trigonata and various affined species. 
Colour bright ruddy-ferruginous, inclining 
to coral-red ; paler below, and mottled, with 
black bordering some of the scales of the 
upper parts. Head green, the throat white, 


DIPTBBOCARPACE#. - 

35 species/ 33 of which grow in the East 
Indies and Java, viz., 1 1 of Dipterocarpus ; 
10 of Hopen ; 5 of Vatica, and 4 of Vaterin. 
More than two-thirds of the species inhabit 
mountainous or hilly parts of the two penin- 
sulas. Almost every species abounds in a 
balsamic resinous juice, known as daoiuier 
and pincy, when hardening on exposure, and 
wood oil when remaining liquid. That from 
the genera Valioa and Vatolin, hardens on 
exposure, but the exudations from the Dip- 
torocarpi retain their duality and are the wood 
oils of the bazars. Some of the species pro- 
duce a fragrant resin which is used as incense 
in the temples. Hammer is used in India, 
for most of the purposes to which pitch and 
and the labial plates posterior to tl eye ; resin are applied in Europe. Wood oil alone, 


yellow : a slight, blackish occipital streak. 
Scutae 247 : Scutelhe 126 pairs. Bows of 
scales 21. Length of a young specimen I S 
in*, 0? which tail 4 in. It probably grows to 
W large size, and may become wholly green. 
Dipsas indiea , Cuviku : Coluber hucephalus, 
Shaw. Black, ann ulated with white. — Bug. 
Cye.j VoL ii, p. 360. See Dipsadidie. 

DIPSAS, a genus of Lepidopterous insects, 
the larvae of which have several curious 
modes of working. Those of I), isocrat.es 
occupy the interior of a pomegranate which 
they enclose in a web, to prevent it fi 

DlPSACEiE, Juss. The Scabious tribe 
of 3 Gen. 16, Sp., viz., 7 Dipsacus ; 4 
Scabiosa ; 5 Morina. 

DIPTERA, an order of Insects, 

. Sec. Atlicriccm, 

Fam. Vluweidee, comprising, 


Pi opals Westwoodii, Dc Jinan , Java, 
sub-notata Philippines. 

' U 1.-1.. TO., 


sphryracephala, Hearseina, W'cs/'ir, Neer clia 

Ji iia. 

achiaa, xnacnliponnis Woth*, Java. 

colax variegatus Westvc, Java. Se Insects. 

The “ Peepsa ” — a troublesome Dip- 
terous inject, very small and black, floats 
like a speck before the 
this leaves a small spot of extvavasated blood 
under the cuticle, very irritating if not opened. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , 
FoXXIX, p 426.. 

PIPTERIX ODORATA. 

Tonkin bean, Coumaroima odoralu. 

A native of the woods of Guiana, used ns 


or thickened with Hammer supplies a useful 
varni.-h for wood, possessing the valuable pro- 
perly of repelling for a long time the attacks 
of white-ants as well as of resisting the 
influence of the climate. Dr. Wight observes 
that the trees of this order growing in Madras 
art! all natives of the hilly tracts of the 
Ilfdagliaut. In Sylliot, Chittagong and Pegu, 
where they abound, they occupy the plains. 
In Java one species, Dipterocarpus littoral) s 
is found on the sea shore. The natural older 
| abounds in Sumatra, Java, mid Borneo, which 
are the chief sources of the daminer of com- 
merce. The Borneo tallow is said to be ob- 
tained from the seeds of a Dipterocarpus tree, 
j and is generally run whilst melted into joints 
! of bamboo. It Jins a pale greenish tint, is very 
I hard, and approximates nearly to a vegetable; 
wax. Several trees of the genus Diptero- 
earpus produce a nut, that, when compressed, 
yields a fatty oil, which having been recently 
sent to England, has been used extensively 
under the names of vegetable tallow afid 
vegetable wax. Three species of this genus 
are common in Sarawak, under the name of 


mciicabang one of- them, ‘ mencabang 
*i pinang,* is valued for its close-grained timber, 
eye. lie nto or | 0 ^ ierg ,| 0 no |; grow so large in size, but. 

have .arger leaves and fruit. The one most 
valued or producing the oil, is a fine tree 
growing on the banks of the Sarawak river , 
it attains the height of forty feet ; the leaves 
being large, and ihe branches drooping to- 
wards the water, give it a very beautiful 
appearance : its fruit is produced in tho 
a perfume for snuff. — O' S hang /messy, p. 304, greatest profusion about December and Jauu- 
DIPT KRIS HORSElELDli and Mali- ary, being as large as a walnut., with two 


onia pcctinia are two ferns of Ml. Ophir in 
Malacca. They bear large spreading palmate 
fronds Oil slender stems six or eight feet high. 

Wallace, p. 31. 

DlPTEROC ARPACK jE, the Camphor 
tree tribe bf plants, a natural order generally ..... 

large trees, arranged in live genera and I this as a cooking oil ; but. when tho 
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long wings to the seed. These nuts arc 
collected by the natives, and yield a very 
largo proportion of oil, which, on being 
lowed to cool, takes the consistence of sperm, 
and in appearance very much resembles that 
substance. The natives at present only; Value 



DIPTEliOCABPrS. DirTEROCAtlPU& ORANDTFLOK A. , 


for it iii Europe becomes better known to 
them, they will doubtless increase flier manu- 
facture of it. In England it has proved to, 
be the best lubricating substance for steam 
machinery, fur surpassing even olive oil ; and 
it has been used in Manilla in tlfe manu- 
facture of candles, and found to answer ad- 
mirably. As it becomes more common, it, 
will doubtless be applied to many other pur- 
poses*.- From the quickness of its growth, 
and the great profusion with which it bears 
its fruit, it will, should the demand for it 
continue, become a profitable object for culti- 
vation, by which the quality and quantity 
would most likely he improved and increased. 
It is also found in Java and Sumatra, and 
a similar substance lias been lately sent 
from China. In Borneo the oil is called by 
the natives indifferently ‘miniak mencabang,’ 
or ‘ miniak lankawau.’ — Wight , Voigt, p. 

J 24 ; Craivfurd Dictionary, p. 118 ; Lowe's 
Sarawak, London Lx. 1862. 

DIPTEROCARPUS, a genus of enormous 
trees with erect trunks, growing in Ceylon, 
Assam, Tipperah, Burmah, Pegu and Teims- 
sorim where I), turbinalus, Roxb. ; I). costa- 
tus, Guerin. ; 1). incauus, Roxh; 1). alatus, 
Roxh. and 1). triuervis, Illume, are known to 
occur. They abound with resinous juices, 
called wood oils, which dissolve caoutchouc, 
and have medicinal properties similar to 
Copaiba. D. lawis, D. turbinutus and “ han- 
yee-nee ” I). alatus ? are all nearly identical 

and arc useful for planking when not exposed ; 
to wet, extensively used in the Straits for 
this purpose in house-building. They are I 
magnificent forest trees growing straight to 
the height of 250 feet and more ; an incision 
in the form of a cup is cut into the lower part 
of the trunk of the tree, which acting as a 
natural reservoir, collects the oil as it descend#. 
— Voigt, McClelland. 

DIPTEROCARPUS, Species. Boon, 
Singh. Crows in the central province of 
Ceylon, where its timber is used in house- 
buildings. A cubic foot weighs 29 lbs., and 
it lasts 50 years .--Mr. Me/idis. 

DIPT Ifi ROCA R P U S, Species. Kau ng- 
mhoo, Burm. A tree of British Burmah, of 
an immense .size used for canoes, in a full 
grown tree On good soil the average length ot 
the trunk to the first branch is 100 feet and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 12 feet. It sells at 8 annas per 
cubic foot. — Dr. Brandis. 

DIPTEROCAUPUS, Species. Kynu-thoo, 
Burm. A large tree found in the hills of 
British Burmah, wood used for canoes aud 
cart wheels. A cubic foot weighs lbs 43. 
In a full grown tree on good soil the average 
length qf the trunk to the first branch is 80 


feet and average girth measured at 6 fe^t 
from the ground is 20 feet. — Dr. Brandis « 

DIPTEROCAUPUS, Species . Kanyoung, 
Burm ? A tree of Akyab. Used in house- 
building, and sometimes for posts. This tree 
grows to a large size, and is not very plentiful. 
—Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

DIPTEROCARPUS, Species. The sour 
wood oil tree, a large tree, grows oil the 
Karen mountains, but it produces compara- 
| lively very little wood oil. — Dr. Mason: 

DIPTEROCARPUS ALATUS, Roxb. 

. JJsiltiit* Sal. IJkng. I Aing? Burm. 

Ka-Nyin. JSi'HM. | Wood oil tree. Eng. 

A magnificent forest, tree of Pegu aud the 
; Mascnl islands, rising 250 feet in height. It 
j is found chiefly to grow on laterite in the 
' Tounghoo aud Promo districts. Its wood is 
j of’ a light brown colour. A cubic foot weighs 
i lbs. 38. In a full grown tree on good soil 
| the average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 100 feet and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground is 25 feet. It sells 
| at 4 annas per cubic foot. This timber is 
I excellent for every purpose of house-building, 
especially for posts. It is useful for planking 
when not exposed to wet and is extensively 
used in the Straits, for house-building : when 
exposed to wot, however, it rapidly decays, 
and canoes made of it. do not last over 3 or 4 
years. — Drs. Roxb., VoL ii, p. 609, McClel- 
land , Brandis, Voiqt, Captain Benson . 

DIPTEROCARPUS AI\ GUSTIFOLI- 
US, IV. $ A. 

L>, costut us, Roxh. | Tilla garjan, Rakh. 

A large tree of Chittagong, furnishing a 
wood oil in the largest quantity. — Voigt , 
Roxb., VoL ii, p. 613. 

DIPTEROCARPUS COSTATUS, Roxb., 
Syn. of Dipterocarpus angustifolius, IV. fy A, 

1)1 PTE 1. OCA RPU S GL AW DULOSUS. 
77*10. Domna, Singh. A large Ceylon tree, 
growing in the Safiragam and Ambagamowa 
districts, at no great elevation. — lino. 

DIPTEROCARPUS GRANDIFLORA, 
Wall . 

Eng, En. Burm. Kunncan phiu. Burm. 

A in ? Large flowered Dipterocav- 

Ain tlia. pus. EXG. 

Aii immense tree of Burmali, Pegu and 
Tnvoy which grows on the sandy plains near 
the sea-shore, and on a similar soil in the 
interior. This tree, in company with a few 
other kinds, forms extensive forests which 
cover upwards of 2,000 square miles in the 
province of Pegu. The wood is somewhat 
more durable than that of “ Kanyin” D. alatus, 
and is used for canoes, house posts, planking, 
&c. A cubic foot weighs 55 lbs. In a full 
grown tree on good soil the average length of 
the trunk to the first branch 60 feet and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
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. niPTBUOCARPUS UINEF. DIPTEROGAllPUS imtBINATUS. 

gt'dunJ is 10 feet It sells at 8 annas per A tree of Java/ It fields aresiuwhichis 
Alible foot It grows also in Tavoy.— t)rs. substituted for Copaiva like wood oil. 
tyullich, Brandis and Mason , Col Frith . D I PTEROC A RPU S TUBERCULA- 

DfPTEROCARPU S GRANDIS ? Tng- TUS, J Roxb. and D. of Chittagong, pelosus 
tha, Burm. A tree of Moulmein, the wood of the Muscat Islands are also known. . 
of which is converted into planks for building. Di PTEROC A RPUS TURBINATUS, 

~Cal. Cat Ex. 1862. I Roxb. 

DIPTEROCARPUS HISPIDUS, TAw. | Dipterocarpus loevis, Hamilton. 

Boohora-gass, Singh. An immense tree of Shweta-garjan. Beng. I Hora-gaha. Singh. 

Ceylon, growing in the Saffragam district, at Ka ' liyiu - Bubm * « 

no great elevation, — Thwaiies. A native of Chittagong, Tipperah, Pegu, 

DIPTEROCARPUS INCAN US. A tree & c -> to the eastward of Bengal where it grows 
of Chittagong.— Roxb., Vol. ii, p. 614. to be an immense tree. This tree is famous 

DIPTEROCARPUS INSIGNIS, Thw. aI1 over the Eastern parts of India and the 
An immense tree of the Saffragam district, Malay islands, on account of its yielding a 
in Ceylon. — Thwaits. thin liquid balsam, commonly called wood oil. 

DIPTEROCARPUS LJEVIS, Buck. ?? P"*"" , ,he , b f 8am a lar S e notch is cut 

Dipterocarpus turbinatus, Roxb. 111 ^ ,e ^ run * c °* tree ft hout thirty inches 

Tile. gnrjuo, Brao. Kanyeen phyu. Bubm. from the ground, where a fire is kept up until 

Ka nyeen tha ? Burm. Wood oil tree. Eng. ( he wood is charred, soon after which the 

Ka nyeen nee. ;* Horrc, Singh. ? liquid begins to ooze out: a small gutter is 

This majestic tree grows to a height of 25U cut in the wood to conduct the liquid iuto a 
feet. It is met with in Assam, Tipperah, vessel placed to receive it. The average 
Chittagong, Burmah and Pegu. Found very produce of the best trees during the season is 
abundant all over the provinces of Amherst, said to be sometimes forty gallons. It is 
Tavoy and Mergui, where its wood is used found necessary every week to cut off the 
similarly to D. alatus. Dr. Mason says it is old charred surfaces and buru it afresh. Iu 
a very useful timber, whicii is sawu into boards large healthy trees abounding in balsam they 
at Tavoy and Mergui, and used in house even cut a second notch in some other part of 
building. Where not exposed to the wet, they the tree and clear it as at first : these opera- 
answer as well as teak, and are sold at half tions are performed during the months of 
the price ; they are, however, not impervious November, December, January and February ; 
to white-ants. But Captain Dance, who tells should any of the trees appear sickly the 
us that it is used for rafters and planks, adds following season, one or more years respite is 
that it is an inferior wood, by no means dur- given them. TlieD. costatus, Roxb., is a native 
able as it rots as soon as it is exposed to water of the coast south of Chittagong where it is 
and shrinks readily. He says thut Dr. McClel- called Tileagurjun. The ‘ D. incanus, guijun* 
land speaks of this wood more favourably, of Chittagong, “D. alatus” of Pegu and Mascal 
but thinks he must mean some other wood, island, also yield the oil. At Hazaree 
as this is decidedly bad, very porous, and ke hath, in Chittagong, 100 feet above tho 
when kept, the oil oozes out aud stands in level of the sea, large myrtaceous trees are 
globules over it, it warps to a great extent, common, and show a tendency to the Malayan 
and though used for cases does not last for flora, which is further demonstrated by the 
more than about two years. In tho cold abundance of Gurjun ( Dipterocarpus turbi- 
weather the tree is largely notched near the natus). This is the most superb tree to be 
ground, and the wound charred. After this the met with iu the Indian forests : it is con- 
oil br balsam begins to ooze out, sometimes 40 spicuous for its gigantic size, and for the 
gallons daily, a balsam that compares favour- straightuess and graceful form of its tall 
ably with balsam of copaiva, maximum girth unbranched pale grey trunk, and small sym- 
6 cubits, maximum length 70 feet. When metrical crown : many individuals are 
seasoned, floats in water,— Roxb. Vol . ii, p. upwards of 200 feet high, and fifteen in girth. 
012, Drs. Mason , Voigt, Captains Dance Its leaves arc broad, glossy and beautiful, 
and Benson. Vide No. 81, page 135 of the flowers are not conspicuous ; the wood is 
Dr. McClelland’s Report. light-brown, hard, close-grained and durable, 

... DIPTEROCARPUS OBLONGIFO- and a fragrant oil exudes from the trunk, 
LIUS, Thw. A great tree near Ratnapoora, which is extremely valuable as pitch and 
ii* Qeyton. — Tkwaites . varnish, &c., besides being a good medicine. 

DIPTEROCARPUS SCABRIDUS, Thw. The natives procure it by cutting transverse 
A near Ratnapoora, in Ceylon. — holes in the trunk, pointing downwards, and 

lighting fires in them, which causes the oil to 
DIPTEROCARPUS UINER, Blume, flow. This tree furnishes timber of great 
' 1 12 1 ) . 112 . . 
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size and strength. It is fit for any purpose for 
which “ saul" is employed, being of the same 
family. It is chiefly employed for canoe and 
boatbuilding. It is found in all the forest 
districts* except Prome, where it is scarce. 
It is found throughout the southern as well 
as all the Sitang forests, disappearing curiously 
enough wherever the Acacia catechu appears. 
Thus, where the latter is in perfection, in the 
northern part of the Tliarawaddy and Prome 
districts, the wood-oil trees are rarely seen, am 
where the latter is found in perfection, as in : 
the southern forests and throughout the forests j 
of Tounghoo, west of the Sitang, there is no ; 
Acacia catechu. The wood oil tree grows in : 
light sandy soil, near the hanks of streams, \ 
and in dense forests ; frequently attaining 18 j 
feet in girth, with a proportionate height, j 
The oil is extracted by cutting a large notch J 
in the tree, a few feet from the ground, and j 


DISC, Aureole or Gloire encircling the 
heads of gods and saints signifies perfection. 
It was originally intended, in the Sabtt&n 
worship, to represent the solar orb, but in 
the course of time, the symbol was multi- 
pliedly added to and its meanings similarly 
increased and, in its changes, it has repre- 
sented the Sim, the moon, and the whole 
planetary system ; it has been an emblem of 
monotheism, tritheism and polytheism, of par- 
ticular local divinities as well as of those with 
universal dominion. In Egypt the Delta & or 
triangle sign, was originally the type of Baal, 
afterwards of Siva or Mahadeva and was 
presently when placed with its apex upwards 
A, used to denote fire, the element consecrated 
to the first named god. When placed with 
its apex dowu wards ^ 7 , it typified Vishnu or 
water, and there were many other meanings 
attached to it., some of them very gross. 


occasionally stimulating the secretion by j 
scorching the surface of the scar, which is j 
generally converted into charcoal and gives 1 
the oil a dirty black appearance. — Roxburgh j 
Flora Indica , Vol. ii, (512. Rhode's 
MSS. Hooker , Him. Jour., Vol. ii, p. 348. 
McClelland. 

DIPTEROCARPUS ZEVLANICUS, 
Thw. 

Hora-gass. Singh. 

A great tree in Ceylon, abundant up to an ; 
elevation of 3,000 feet. A cubic foot weighs 1 
45 lbs., and its timber, which is used for the 
roofs of common buildings, lasts 15 years. — 
Thwaites , Mr. Mendis. 

DIPUC, a supposed reversed mode of writ- 
ing cupid. Sec Kama. 

DIRASANA, Tbi.. Acacia odoratissima, 
— Roxb ., Willd , also A. speciosa, Willd. 
W. and A., also Albizzia lebbek, Benth. 
"DIRISANA GUM. The Acacia sirissa 
yields a large quantity of this clear gum. — 
M. E. J.R. 

DIRASANA, See Bhngavat-gita. 

DIRECTION ISLAND, called by the 
Malays PuloPaneekee Ketchell in lat. 0* 15 7 


DISCS of steel, from 6 to 9 inches in 
diameter, and about an inch of breadth of 
rim were worn by all Sikh soldiers. The 
edges are ground very sharp, and after having 
gained velocity by being rotated on the fore- 
finger of the right hand they are projected to 
a distance of 50 or 80 yards, with consider- 
able force, therefore, but with such want of 
dexterity or impossibility of regulating their 
flight that the bystanders arc more in danger 
than the object of the aim. The Chakra, the 
discus of the god Vishnu, resembling awheel 
or quoit, is whirled round the middle fin- 
ger. The Chakra is mythologically described 
as a circular mass of fire, darting flames 
in all directions, which, thrown by the 
gods, slays the wicked, and then returns to 
tho hand from which it issued. The Sikh 
Akali usually have several of them on their 
conical caps. They are expensive and are 
almost useless iveapous. Seo Akali, Chakra, 
Hindoo, Siva, Namam, Kasambi, Vishnu. 

DISCOBOLI, a family of fishes. 

First Group. — Cyclopterina. 

Gen. 3 CyclopteruB. 


N., long. 108° 5' E. and 50 miles from St. Second Group.— L iparidina. 

Barbe. Gen. 8 Liparis. 


DIRGIIADEVA, See Inscriptions. 
DIRGHA TAMAS, See Kaksliivat. 
DIRHAM. Patariya Dirhams are men- 
tioned by Idrisi as current at Mansura and 
in the Malay Archipelago about a. d. 900. 
Mr. Thomas supposes them to be coins of the 
Tahir dynasty then ruling in Khorasan. Vide 
Weights. 

DIRYA KA KEKRA, Hind., properly 
l)aria. The Sea Crab. See Cancer. 

BIBYA-KA-KAF. Duk. Bone of cut- 
tie fish. 

t MSA KALU. T*l. Sctaria, sp. 


DISCOGLOSSIDiE, a family of reptiles* 
comprising 

MegalophryB montana, Kuhl. Ceylon. f 

„ gigas, Blyth. Sikkim. 

„ guttulata, Blyth. Pegu. :• 

Xenophrys monticola, Gunth. Sikkim, Khassya. L 
Cacopus systoma, Schn. C. globulosus Gunth. Russet- 
conda, Carnatic. ^ : ; 

DISTEGOCARPUS CARPINtfS, S. $ 
Z. Carpinus japonica, Bl., D. laxiflora, & $ 
Z. Carpinus, Bl. , arc Japan trees. 

DtSTICHODONTINA, a group of fishes 
of the family Charaomidaft, which fluty; %© 
thus shown ; 
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; V. ,• 

, ^ 1 Fam. 2. — Characinidac. * 

First Group. — Ery thrinina. 

Gw. 4 Macrodon, 5 Erythrinu?, 1 Lebiasina, 1 
PyrrhuUna, 4 Corynopoma. 

Second Group. — Curimatina. 

Gen. 15 Curiinatus, 12 Frochilodus, 2 CsenotrOpua, 

3 Hemiodus, 1 Saccodon, 1 Parodou. 

Third Group. — Citliarinina. 

Gen. 2 Citharinu*. 

Fourth Group. — Anostomatina. 

Gen. 8 Anoatomna, 2 Rhytiodus, 14 Leporinus. 

Fifth Group. — Tetragonopterina. 

Gen. 2 Piabucina, 4 Alestes, 5 Brachyalestes, 
33 Tetragonoptorus, \ Scissor, 1 PaeudochalceuB, 

2 Chirodon, 1 Chalceus, 10 Brycon, 4 Chalcinopsis, 

2 Bryconops, 1 Creagrutua, 4 Chalciuus, 3 Gastro- 
pelecua, 2 Piabuca, 1 Agoniatea. 

Sixth Group. — Ilydrocyonina. 

Gen. 7 Anacyrtus, I Hyatricodon, 3 Salminut*, 

. 3 Hydrocyon, 1 Sarcodaees, 1 Oligosarcua, 7 Xiphor- 
hampluia, 5' Xiphostoma, 3 Cynodon. 

Seventh Group. — Distichodontiuu. 

Gen. 7 Diatichodue. 

Eighth Group.— I chtliyborina. 

Gen. 2 tchthyborua. 

^Ninth Group. — C remichina. 

Gen. 1 Crenuchus. 

Tenth Group. — S errasalmonina. 

Gen. 1 Mylesin u*», 13 Serrasalmo, IS Myletca, 

1 Catopriorj. 

DISCOMYCETES. See Fungi. 

DISTILLATION. The principal matters j 
distilled from, in India, are Toddy, Date, Sugar, | 
Rice, Mali wa flowers, barks, cereals, and sub- 
stances yielding perfumes. The Bombay toddy 
or arrack-still is a most simple and clumsy con- 
trivance. The still consists of a large earthen 
jar, of the shape of that used by water carriers, 
but many times more capacious. The re- 
ceiver is of the same form aud material 
as the still, but somewhat smaller in size, — 

. the former being two aud a half, the latter 
one and a half feet in diameter. The still 
mouth is plugged up with a piece of wood 
luted with clay— a hole is cut in the side 
of the still near the top, and into this is 
fastened a wooden spout, which conveys the 
spirituous vapour to the cooler. This last 
stands on a tressle or frame of wood, placed 
over a pit for holding wator, and cooling is 
effected by a man lilting successive fills of 
watet from the well in a cocoanut ladle, and 
pouring it on the top of the cooler. A vessel 
of water with a small spout or drip is occasion- 
ally resorted to. A cocoanut tree will yield 
about four seers of toddy or sap a day : 
seventy-five seers of toddy or the produce for’ 
one day of eighteen cocoanut trees, furnish a 
charge for a still, yields twenty-five seers of 
liquor on a first distillation — on the second it 
affords eight seers of liquor considerably 


DISTILLATION. ' 

under proof. The process of distillation just 
described is nearly as unskilful as can be, and 
a third, if not a half, might be added to the 
returns were a little more care and attention 
bestowed on the matter. A strong liquor, 
called “ Mahwah,” in popular repute amongst 
the natives, especially the Parsees, in Western 
India, is distilled from the berries of the 
Mahwah tree, the Bassialatifolia. The ber- 
ries are about the size aud form of marbles. 
In Surat, they arc first steeped or mashed 
in casks. So soon as they get into a state 
of active fermentation, the fermented liquor 
is drawn off and carried to the still, and 
more water poured over the berries, suc- 
cessive charges being added so long as the 
worts are strong enough to ferment. A suffi- 
cient number of casks, or mash tuns as they 
may be called, are employed in the work so as 
to permit a charge of the still to ho supplied 
on each drawing off from the fermenting tuns : 
as it takes a couple of days to complete the 
process of fermentation, but worts already 
drawn off would sour were this to be waited 
for before the first run was run off. The still 
consists of a wooden tub, with a copper bottom, 
built over a surface of brickwork : — over the 
mouth of this is placed a huge copper saucer, 
the centre of the bottom terminating iu a 
nipple. This is placed over the mouth of the 
tub which contains the liquor, and is fitted 
tight after the still has been charged : it is 
then filled with cold water, a fresh supply of 
which is poured into it from time to time as the 
original fill gets heated. A bamboo spout 
passes through the side of the tub just above 
the level of the liquor inside — it terminates 
in a flat shovel or ladle shaped disli under the 
nipple. Into this the spirit, condensed in the 
under side of the saucer, trickles down—dtis 
run off and removed into a suitable receptacle 
outside. A second or third distillation is 
resorted to when the liquor is required to be 
made very strong. 

The Portuguese in India for the purpose of 
rectification use a very neat and serviceable 
variety of still, by them called an Alembic. 
It consists of a common cooking pot as a 
boiler, with a cylindrical head of the same 
diameter, and generally about the same depth, 
as the boiler The bottom of this is a cone 
closed in at the apex, the mouth of which 
covers that of the boiler. Around its inner 
edge is a slight turned up ledging or flange, 
from which a pipe or worm leads off the spirit. 
The cylindrical portion of the top being filled 
with cold water, the spirituous vapour is con- 
densed by it iu the inside of the cone, and, 
trickling down, is caught by the flange and 
carried off 1 by the pipe. This is a convenient 
and serviceable implement, and may be*o 
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used to give very excellent results. In the were destroyed by the flood. — Taylor . Sec 
Panjab, the first spirit that passes over is Garuda, Sacti, Serpent, 
called “phul” And "ek-atisha” or once dis- DIT’HWUN. The Ekadashi, or llth, of 
tilled. This is collected iu vessels and dis- tR e bright half of the month Katik , is a day 
tilled again in another still, when the spirit a } so known by the name of Bodtni. On this 
passes over it is called “ do-atlsha, or j j a y a oercmouy is observed in. celebration of 
“ double distijlfti This is of two qualities, j Vishnu's return from his slumber of four 

according to strength. 1 he spices and flavor- | months, during which lie is represented to 

ings, or “ mtisalah,” used in distilling, are the j i iave been with Raja Hul in Fatal or the 

following “ Sak,” or bark of the kikar, infernal regions. The Mudra Rakshusha, u 

which is often erroneously supposed itself to i Sanscrit play, says, 
yield a spirit on distillation, it is only added ] nWintt . 3 fihrinkillg glanee 

to promote and accelerate the fermentation of j 

the molasses, &c. Triphalla the threo Myro - 1 
halaus, mixed together as an astringent. ' 


as an 

Rose leaves ; Lotus flowers (nilofar) ; Gao- 
zabati. (Cacalia kleinii) ; Violets ; Badyau, 
auiRe seed ; Limes and lemon peel (sangtara) ; 
Saffron ; Sandalwood, red and white ; “ Mundi 
buti” (Sphoirnnthus) ; Kashnuz (coriander) ; 


Viold peace and joy — as waking tVoin hi;« trance 
llis opening eyes are daz/led l)y the rays * 

From lamps divine that blaze : 

Those eyes that with long slumber red 
Ambrosial tear-drops shed. 

As pillowed on his snake-couch mid the deep 
He breaks reluctant from his fated sleep. 

No marriages and but lew festive ceremonies 
have taken place in the meantime, and the 


Adrak (ginger) ; llaehi (cardamoms) ; Musli ; J Bit' kw tin is the ignal for their commence- 
Darchini (cassia or cinnamon) ; Gnjar (carrots) ; , ne] ,t. Houses are cleaned, and smeared 
dry and fresh ;• Motya (jessamine); Sob : n.fresli with cow-dung, and the fruit of the 
(apples) ; Naspati (pears) ; Shir (milk) ; j Sing' ham, Ber and Chun aka-sag, and other 
Haughau, ghi ; Meat, (?) Misri (sugar) ; ; dainties of the season may be lawfujly on- 



uni ly 
species 

■ . /-,! i i . . /.j -i i ‘ \ c* i 1 ‘•'•"'•'him. aim » wi Ilysterocarpus 

latter) ; Ghob-chim, (Smilax china) ; Snlep J 1 

misri. Intoxicating drugs. I 1)111 0,1 tho sout1 ' coast ol ‘ Rally war, is a 

Distilled waters contain a little of flic ? tow » belonging to the 

volatile principles of plants, and may be Portuguese. The town has been repeatedly 
distilled either off the plants, or by distill- ; besieged by rulers of Guzerat and Hie Deic- 
ing some essential oil with water, — The ‘^ an but ^ continues in the power of the 
following waters may be obtained by using | Portuguese. Diu Head or Liu Point is the 
2 lbs. of fresh or 4 lbs. dried leaves to two | southern-most point of the province ofGuzerat. 
gallons of water ; of the seeds, one pound. ^j u Llaud is in lat. 20 42 N. and L. 71 0 E. 

Ajonoin, .Javan e- Liu Town stands on the east end of the 
iieng. Hind. Nan- Island of Diu, the fort being in lat. 20" 43' N. 
oos Vrab eW AinC and long. 70° 59' E. — Boston's Western In- 
dia, Vol. i, p. 112; Horsbnrgh . 

DIURNiE, a tribe of birds, of the order 
llaptorcs, which may be thus shown : 

Ordicr II. — Raptores or Birds of Prey. 

Tribe I. — Diurnae. 

Fam. Falconidrc. 

I Sub-Fam. Falconida?, 2 gen. 2 .sub -gen. lf)*sp. 
viz., 5 Falco, 2 Hypotriorchis, 5 Tinniuiulus, 3 Hiera*. 

Sub-Fam. Pernime, 2 gen. 3 up., viz., 2 Baza, 1 
Pemis. 

Sub-Fam . Elaninw, 1 gen. 1 sp., viz., 1 Klanus. ; 
Sub-Fam. Circatinte, 2 gen. 3 Bp., viz., 1 Circae-' 
tus, 2 Hscmatorais. . 

Sub-Fam. Circinie, 2 gen. 0 sp., viz., 5 Circus, sp; 
1 Poliorais. 


A i wain water JFroin 8t * w ? s * V[ *~ ’ 

Ajwain water .... ^ clwti# aj waiu # , 


Anise Seeds .Sonf. 

M arjoram Dried leaves JU urva 

Cajeput Fresh leaves Kyapooti. 

Celery Seeds Hurufs. 

Coriander Seeds Duniyti. 

Indian dill Seeds Soya. 

Heinidesraua Roots, 2 lbs Ununtamul. 

.1 aniper Berries 1 1 oober . 

Musk hibiscus Seeds Hub-ul-musk. 

Sandal Wood, bruised lib. Sufed sandal. 


Sassafras, Camp- ) n k !h 

horaglandulifera J JJarK ’ 1 lb “ 

Tulsi, white Fresh leaves Sufcd tulsi. 

Tejpata, Cinna- 1 

momum tarnaln, v Leaves 

Folia malabathrl ) 


pp. 31 ] to 


— Powell's Hand-Book , Vol . 

315. O'Shaughnessy. 

' D1TA. A tree of Mindoro, its sap 

mixed with an infusion of the Abyab or rind „ , v . . 0 . ■ . . , 

of the fruit of the Sago palm, (cabooegro) t 

is used by the wild tribes of Mindoro, to Sub-Fam. Thrasaetiwr, 2 gen. 5 sp., viz,, 1 Psen- 
poison their arrows. dastur; 4 Spiznetus. 

DTTI, thewifeofDaksha. x Sub-Pam AquiUnM g«n. 8 gp., viz., 1 Eutotffl&e. . 

Dm one of the two wives of Usyapa s ' ui . F ^ m , £ utwm j niB , 2 gea . t , i2 ., j M 
(bamech) mother of the Asura or Daitya who butes, 3 Buteo. 
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. , Sub-Fam. ' Haliaetiute, 6 gen- 7 sp M viz., 1 Pandiou; ) 
2. :?oatoaetua; 1 Blagrus, 1 Halisetus ; 1 Haliastur, 1 ' 
Mityus. 

Pam. Vulturidse. 

Sub-Fam. Vulturiwc, 2 gen. 2 «p. f viz., 1 Vultur, 

1 Otogyps calvus. 

Sub-Fam. Gypinsc, 1 gen. 3 sp., viz., 3 Gyps. 

Sub-Fam. Sarcorhamphinae, 2 gen. 2 sp., viz., 
Siurodrhampbua : 1 Neophron percnopfcerus. 

, Sub-Fam. Gypaetime, 1 gen. 1 sp., viz., 1 Gypae. 
tosbarbatus. 

Tribe II. — Nocturua;. 

Fam. Strigidas. 

Sub-Fam. BuboningQ, 5 gen. 12 sp., viz., 1 Nyotea ; 

4 Bubo ; 2 Asio ; 2 Scops ; 3 Keiupa. 

Sub-Fam. Athenma?, 2 gen. i) sp., viz., 1 Ninox 
scutatus ; 8 Athene. 

Sub-Fam. Syrniince, 1 gen. 3 sp., viz., 3 Syrnium, 
Indrani, Sinense and nivicolum. 

Sub-Fam. Strigin*, 3 gen. 3 sp., viz., 1 Phodilus 
b&dius; 2 Glaux flammea and Javauica. 

DIVAKARA, Sans. From diva, day, 
and kara, from kree, to do. 

PlVADATSI or Divadratsa, Taw. Vitis 
vimfera. 

DIVE PARRE, Singh. A wood of the 
‘Western province of Ceylon, used in common 
house-bhil dings. A cubic foot weighs 44 lbs. 
and the timber lasts 20 years.— Mr. Mcndis . 

DIVIAN-DIVA, Sans. Senna. 

DIVI-DIVI, also dibi-dibi, also libi-libi. 
Ciesalpinia coriaria, a plant of South Ameri- 
can origin, belonging to the natural order 
“ CaBsalpineas,” naturalized in India and now 
grown at several stations in the Madras and 
Bengal Presidencies, Bangalore, lloonsoor 
and Guntoor. The seed pods have been 
extensively used for tanning leather, and for 
this purpose are considered superior to all the 
Indian astringents. Leather tanned in this 
way is considered equal to that of the best of 
Europe manufacture. A good sized tree in 
the Wdst Indies is said to produce about 
gOlbs. annually. Its leaves are doubly pin- 
nate, and the lcafleats of twelve pair with- 
out a terminal one ; they are oblong, obtuse, 
smooth, very entire. The flowers are dis- 
posed in spikes issuing from the extremities j 
of - the branches ; they are small, yellowish 1 
and slightly fragrant. To these succeed j 
o$long compressed somewhat obtuse pods 
curved laterally, the inner side being concave 
and the other convex. The seeds rarely 
exceed three or four in each pod, and are of 
a brownish color. It is to the curved pod of 
this leguminous shrub that the commercial 
or Libi-Libi, is given, 
produce of pods from a full 
^^pftree has been estimated at lOOlbs 
of which consists of seeds 
':M refuse, leaving about 751 bs. of marke- 
matter. u Divi-Divi” pods are of a dark 


brown color eifternaity, when i’ipe, trans- 
versely wrinkled aud curled, from 1 to 2 inches 
long, and •£ of an inch wide. 'The outer 
skin of the pods is very thin, and peels off 
easily if the pods are ripe. Underneath it* 
and sedated from the seeds by a layer of 
woody iibre, is a considerable thickness of 
astringent matter of u light yellow color. 
Each pod contains from 2 to 4 seeds in sepa- 
rate compartments. The astringent matter 
in the walls of the pod, is almost pure tannin. 
An excellent tannin, slightly darker in color 
than that manufactured from galls, may be pre- 
pared by a separate process. About 60 or 65 
per ceut. of the whole pod, (excluding seeds) 
consists of impure tannin. The remainder being 
made up of woody fibre, starch, and gum. The 
powder of the pods is of a light yellow color, 
taste purely astringent, and strongly resemb- 
ling tannin, as met with in commerce. At 
an interval of six feet apart, an acre of 
j ground will contain 1,210 trees, yielding an 
j average of 810 cwts., aud 30 pounds of divi- 
| divi, or above 20£ tons of marketable matter, 
worth, at only £5 per ton, £200. Should 
the interval between the trees be extended 
two feet more, wo shall, still have 680 to the 
j acre, the produce of which would not impro- 
bably be increased by the increased space 
given for the extension of the branches. The 
ground in which this tree admits of being 
cultivated is that which is least adapted to 
the staple products of tropical agriculture ; 
guinea grass may be profitably raised beneath 
its shade, and as with the exception of the 
three years which precede the commencement 
of its bearing, there is hardly any deduction 
to be made from its returns, it promises to be 
among the most valuable objects of a planter’s 
attention. Divi-Divi resembles a dried pea- 
shuck curled up filled witii yellow powder, 
aud a few dark brown seeds. Its tannin 
differs materially from that of nutgalls. The 
quantity of mucilage it contains precludes it 
from the use of dyers, but the experiments of 
Mr. Rootsey of Bristol showed the pods to 
contain 50 per ceut. of tannin, and it is large- 
ly used by curriers. It appears also from 
trials made that one part of Divi-Divi is 
sufficient for tanning as much leather as four 
parts of bark aud the process occupies only 
one-third of the time. The selling price 
ranges from £8 to £13 per ton. The im- 
ports into the United Kingdom from 1814 to 
1 850 ranged from 10 tons to 3*900 tons. The 
seed pods of this tree being known to contain 
a large percentage of astringent matter*: in- 
duced Dr. Cornish to use them: in fever. 
Juror’s Report , Madras Exhibition 185 &-- 
Indian Annals, No. VII, p, 120. Simmtmds 
Comm . Products , p. 50$. . 
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HIVI LADNER, the forbidden fruit of | gold out of a jar ofhot oil or butter. In the 
the Ceylonese* is the produce of a species of Bharmarcha or Dharm-adharma ordeal, 
Tabernsetnontaua. —Eng, Gyc., Vol. ii, p. 3 65. drawings of dharma aud adharma, virtue and 
DIVINATION is a regular science vice, arc covered with cowdung and put in a 
among Malays who resort to diviners on all covered vessel, from which the accused draws 
occasions of importance — as for instance the one. In the tulasi , the leaves of the tulsi 
almost universal custom in all nations of fix- 
ing on a propitious day to commence a jour- 
ney or auy undertaking. The commonest 
system is analogous to the Roman “ sortes” — a 
Koran is used for this purpose : they have also 
books filled with sentences aud words, the 
person consulting them cuts in with a kris 
and the sentence marked by the kris point is 
interpreted to suit the wants and wishes of 
all parties. In the Allu ordeal of the hiudoos 
of Guzerat, a cloth or a rawhide is dedicat- swearing while touching the feet of a brahman, 
ed to one of the forms of Durga, the claimant Sima or Simla, the ceremony, after religi- 
of a disputed boundary puts it over his shoul- ous rites, of pointing out a boundary. In 
ders and walks over the contested limits. In j hiudooism nine ordeals were recognised. In 
Sind’h the “ sou” or “sugum” is a kind of divi- trivial cases, a few grains of rice that have 
nation by means of tbe position of birds and been weighed with the Salagramma are put 
beasts, their cry, the direction of their flight into the mouth of the suspected or accused 
and other such particulars. The divination, j person, who chews them and spits them 
by lots, auguries, and omens, by flights of out on a pipul leal*. If the person be in- 
birds, as practised by the Getie nations, noeeiit, the grain appears as if stained with 
and described by Herodotus, and amongst the blood : if guilty the rice is dry. Jn the 
Germans by Tacitus are to be found amongst trial by Koslia or image water, the accused 
the Rajpoots. Their books on the subject \ person drinks some of the water with which 
could supply the whole of the Augurs and ' an idol has been washed, and if the accus- 
Aruspices, German or Roman. The maho-ied survive free from calamity through the 
lots, 


aud water are swallowed after an oath. The 
tulsi is sacred to Vishnu. In the Kach'a 
yhara , or unbaked pot, such a pot is filled 
witli water ami carried to some distance with- 
out spilliug Bel-Blminlra, is swearing by the 
Leaves of the Bel which is sacred to Siva. 
Gangajala , swearing on the Gauges water. 
Devala , or Uevaluya , swearing in a temple, 
before an image. G <ao> a cow, swearing, 
while holding a cow’s tail ; — Brahman , 


medans in India often cast lots, and in 
Sind is a practice similar to that of the 
mountaineers of Scotland, called Sleimmaclid, 
or, “ reading the speal-boue,” or the blade- 
bone of a shoulder of mutton. The poet 
Drayton alludes to the practice of this 4 ‘ divi- 
nation strange” amongst the u Dutch made 
English,” settled about Pembrokeshire, in 


next fortnight, he is innocent. The or- 
deal of the balauco is applied to women, 
children, the aged, blind, lame and sick men, 
and to brahmans. After a fast of 24 hours 
both of the accused aud the priest, the accused 
bathes in holy water, prayers are offered up 
and oblations are presented to fire. The 
beam of the balance is then adjusted, the 


his Polyalbion, Song 5. Camden notices cord fixed and the accuracy A of the scales 
the same superstition in Ireland. The ordeal \ ascertained. The accused then sits , in the 
of taking out a piece of gold out of a pot of 1 scale and while being weighed, the priests 
Hot oil, Kara hi leu a. is common in India. If prostrate themselves, repeat certain incanta- 
tho accused do so without being scalded he tions and after an interval of six minutes the 
is deemed inuocent. The ordeal amongst the accusation paper with the written accusation 
hindoos called Dibya or Divya is from a is bound around the head of the accused who 
Sauscrit word meaning Divine. In the tola invokes the balance thus ,* Thou ! oh balance, 
or weighing ordeal, the accused is weighed, art the mansion of truth ; thou wasfc anciently 
then certain ceremonies are performed aud he contrived by the deities : declare die 
is again weighed and if found lighter ho is truth therefore, oh ! giver of success, and 
guilty. In Agni, or fire ordeal, the accused clear me from all suspicion. If I am 
touches fire or heated metal, and if burned he guilty, oh ! venerable as my own mother, 
is guilty. In Jala } or water ordeal, tbe then sink me down : but if innocent then 
accused is dipped under water, whilst an raise me aloft.” The accused is then re- 
arrow is shot and a person runs and brings it. weighed ; if he then weigh heavier, he is 
If the accused be still alive, he is innocent, found guilty, but if lighter, he goes free. In 
In the poison, or Visha ordeal, if the accused the trial by fire, the accused in India walks 
swallow it with impunity he is innocent, barefoot into a mass of burning pipul leaves 
Others are the Kosha or drinking holy water ; (Ficus rcligiosa) — in Siam, over a pit filled 
thaTandula, or chewing grains of rice : the with burning charcoal. In the ordealby 
" tapta-inasha,” or taking a masha weight of bpiling oil, the accused has to ihrpst the hand 
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- ijitothe scalding fluid. In the hot iron ordeal tests of innocence. The opposite ends of two 
nine circles are drawn, each 16 Augers in arrows are held by a rattan laid upon the 
diameter, and each the same distance of hands by two persons placed opposite to each 
16 fingers apart. The hands of the accused other, they are parallel to aud just sufficiently 
are rubbed with unhusked rice (paddy) apart to allow of the suspected persons hand 
and all marks on them carefully noted seven being held between them. The ends of the 
jpeepul leaves are then bound with seven arrows merely rest upon the fingers. The 
.threads on each hand, and the priest gives arrrows are supposed to move towards and 
him a red hot ball to carry as he steps from close upon the guilty hand. In Bastar, the 
circle to circle, keeping his feet within each leaf-ordeal is followed by sewing up the 
until he reach the eighth, when he throws accused iu a sack and lettiug him down 
4 the ball on a heap of dried grass inside the into water waist deep ; if he manage in 
circle. If his hands, which are then examiu- his struggles for life to raise his head above 
ed, be not burned, he is pronounced innocent, water ho is finally adjudged to bo guilty. 
In Japan, a reputed thief bears on his hand Then comes the punishment of extracting the 
a piece of thin paper having the figures of three teeth. This is said m Bastar to be effected 
deities. On this a piece of red hotiron is placed with the idea of preventing the witch from 
and if his hand escape, he is pronounced free, muttering charms, but in Kumaon the object 
The water ordeal, is in vogue, in India, in of the operation is rather to prevent her from 
Biirntah and in Borneo. In India, the ac- doing mischief under the form of a tigress 
cused stands in water, nearly up to his waist, which is the Indian equivalent of the loup-ga- 
attended by a brahman, staff in hand. A per- rou of Europe. The Ilojaz Arab licks red-hot 
son near, shoots three arrows from a bamboo iron as, an ordeal. 

bow and a man hurries to pick up the fur- Amulets are worii by almost all eastern 
• therniost shaft. As he takes it from the nations. They are especially prized by ma- 
g round, another person runs towards him homedans, both young and old of whom wear 
from the waters edge ; at the same moment, them. They arc usually put on the young to 
the accused grasps the brahmans staff and ward off disease and to guard from the evil 
dives beneath the water. If he remain there eye, and consist of figures with numbers on 
till the two arrow fetchers return, lie is inno- pieces of paper, or Arabic words, often extracts 
cent, but if any part of his body appear, lie from the Koran engraved on potstouc or sil- 
ls guilty. In Burmah, a stake is driven into ver or gold mid worn from the neck. They 
the water, the accuser and accused take arc also put over the door porch or on the 
hold aud together plunge beneath the water house wall. Amongst the Malays of Java 
and he who remains longer submerged is Mustika means amulet, which is always some 
declared to have truth on his side. In the very scarce substance and which being worn 
poison ordeal, white arsenic and butter in u j about the person they are supposed to act as a 
mixture is administered. In the snake ordeal, j talisman, and ward off* evil. The Mustika 
a cobra and a ring are placed into an earthen Kerbo or Buffalo Amulet, is quite white and 
pot, and the accused has to withdraw the ring, round a like marble, nearly an inch in diamc- 
In the }doI ordeal, two images one colled ter, and semi-transparent ; it is stated to be 
Dharma or Justice tho other Adharma, or In- found nt Panggul. The Mustika IVaringin a 
justice are placed into a jar, and the accused calcareous concretion, is found at- Ngadi Rejo. 
is allowed to draw ; if the Dharma imago be It is quite black and a little smaller than 
withdrawn he is innocent. The Borneo Dyaks the Mustika Kerbo. Waringin is the name 
place two pieces of salt in the water, torepre- of a tree, the Ficus Benjamina, which always 
sent the accuser and accused, aud the owner of adorns the open plain in front of the houses 
the piece dissolving the first loses the cause, of Javanese chiefs. 

Also, two shells are placed on a plate and Arali, Tam. is a hindu ceremony for ward- 
lime juice squeezed over them and he whose ing off the evil eye. 

shell moves first, is pronounced guilty or The Karachi tribes of Persia — in some 
innocent, as may have been resolved on. But parts called Kaulee and Soosman — are unques- 
the more common mode amongst the Dyaks tionably gypsies They wander about the 
is for the accuser and the accused to plunge country, and their habits are the same as 
their heads beneath the water and he who re- those of this singular people elsewhere. The 
nuiins longeris free. The Brinjari people use men are tinkers, basket-weavers, dealers in 
the branch of a Nim tree, the Azadarachta cattle, sheep-stealers, and thieves ; but their 
Indica f ^A husband throws it on the ground women, in one respect, differ widely from 
and iH|iihg to his wife, says, if thou be a true gypsy females in Europe. Mr. Barfbw, in 
woman to me, lift that mm- branch. Arrows his account of his extraordinary race— has 
ore sometimes used in North-western India, as commended the strict chastity of the gypsy 
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women ; but the . Karachi ladies of Persia 
are quite independent of any such rigid 
virtue and one and ail earn money in other 
ways than by telling fortunes. One very 
cqmihou mode of divination in Persia, is 
called the ilm-i-shoona or. “ science of the 
shoulder blade” and practised by cutting 
out the blade bone of a sheep newly killed 
and examining the lines and marks upon 
it. This was common in England iu old 
times, and in Scotland in the last cen- 
tury. Pennant mentions it in the latter 
country, where it was termed “ reading 
the spale-bane, and he gives an account of a 
Highlander in the Isle of Skye foretelling the 
event of the battle of Cullodcn by this means. 
The history of the life of Colonel Gardiner, 
and of many others amongst, Christians prove 
that visions are not confined to half civilized 
races/ Confucius gave rules for this species 
of sorcery. Tacitus informs us, that among 
the ancient Germans, who were originally 
Scythians, the prototype of Rhabdomancy 
was engraven ou rods. The Chinese had 
also rods with similar inscriptions. The 
Arabs, before this birth of Mahomed, divined 
by bundles of arrows in the Caaba. Maho- 
med destroyed this practice. The Romans 
had peculiar modes of divination : their dies 
fasti, nefasti, I heir auguries, &c. 

Sir J. E. Tennent mentions that the prac- 
tice of astrology at the present day in 
Ceylon, and the preparation of the ephemeras 
predicting the weather and other particu- 
lars of the forthcoming year, appear to 
have undergone little or no change since this 
custom of the inhabitants of India was des- 
cribed by Arrian and Strabo. 15ut in later 
times the brahmans and the buddhists have 
superadded to that occupation the east- 
ing of nativities mul the composition of 
horoscopes for individuals, from which the 
Sophistm described by Arrian abstained. It is 
practised alike by the highest and most hum- 
ble castes of Singhalese and Buddhists from | 
the Vellala, or agricultural aristocracy, to 
the heaters of tom-toms, who have thus 
acquired the title of “ Nahatiya ” or astro- 
logers. The attendance on particular cere- 
monies, however, called Balli , which are con- 
nected with divination, belongs exclusively 
to the latter class. Amongst the mahorae- 
dans of British India, astrology is almost 
unheard of, though they keep their calendar, 
or Jantri and theJoshi calculates the ephmeris. 
The hindus also have their Calendar or 
Panjangam, but they all practise divination 
from books, for which the Chintamini pasta- 
kam is in use in the South of India. Amu- 
lets, charms, signs, and marks are, however, 
everywhere in use in the East. Of a similar 
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uaturo was the blood sprinkled on the door- 
posts of Israel in Egypt, a sign that the 
destroying angel was not to enter, the inmates 
being under the divine protection. A similar 
preserving token is referred to in Ezekiel ix, 
4, where the man “ clothed in linen,” having 
a writing ink-horn by his side, is commanded 
by God to set a “ mark” upon the foreheads 
of those who grieved for the abominations of 
Jerusalem. “Behold ray sign!” sayB Job 
xxxi, 35, according to the marginal reading ; 
or, “ Behold, here is my Thau” (a mystic 
mark), as Calmet renders it, evidently referring 
to some distinctive badge which he wore ; and 
Paul, probably alluding to some acknowledged 
sacred sign, observes “ henceforth let no man 
trouble me, for I bear in my body the marks 
of the Lord Jesus.” Portions of St. John’s 
Gospel were worn by the early Christians, 
and verses of scripture were even placed upon 
horses. Among the Anglo-Saxons, amulet 
gems were much esteemed. King John had a 
large collection, and, in the sixteenth century, 
amulets were warehoused in large quantities, 
and usually worn round the neck, as a pro- 
tection from pestilence, as the following item 
shows : “ a h undry th weight of amletts for 
the neke, xxx 9 iii j a ” The colebrated Nos- 
tradamus gives the following extract from 
a MS. poem on the virtues of gems, writ- 
ten by Pierre de Boniface in the fourteenth 
century : “ The diamond renders a man 
invincible ; the agate of India or Crete, elo- 
quent, and prudent ; the amethyst resists 
intoxication ; the cornelian appeases anger ; 
the hyacinth provokes sleep.” There are 
six description of charms , or “ mantras” 
known in Goozerat, which are described in 
a series of works forming the scriptures 
on the subject, or “ Muntra 4 SImstra.” A 
charm called “ Manm Muntra” has the 
power of taking away life ; “ Mohun Muntra” 
produces ocular or auricular illusions ; 
“ Sthmnbhun Muntra” stops what is in 
motion ; “ Akurshun Muntra” calls or makes 
present anything ; “Wusheekurun Muntra” 
has the power of enthralling ; and “ Oochatun 
Muntra” of causing bodily injury short of 
death. Many of the charms worn by hindoos 
and mahomedans are merely to distract, or 
avert the evil-eye. A not unfrequent one 
in sickness, is a string formed of hair that has 
beeu combed out of the head, to which is 
attached a piece of the Acorus calamus root, 
a cowrie shell, a marking nut, and the eye of 
a peacock’s feather. All mahomedans have 
faith in charms. In the Illahi Namak 
(Section 12), an old Persian work, it is men- 
tioned that women, during parturition, derive 
considerable benefit from wearing a charm 
composed of certain ingredients made into a 
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DIVINE LAMAS. DIWAN KHANAH. 

■ little ball, which must be “ perforated with a j DIVORCE, amongst the mahomedaBs, is 
Shag's bristle.” Most of the mahomedan pi 1- called Tallaq and is of several kinds* but all 
grims when moving towards Mecca, have a of them in the power of the husband. The 
charm or “tawiz” suspended around their necks hindoo law does not admit of divorce. The 
.> and almost all mahoroedans when setting out on budd’hist Burmese laws allow every facility 
a journey bind a piece of money on their arm, for divorce. An appeal case was lately 
as a votive offering to the Imam Zamin. In heard by the Privy Council, illustrating the 
Arabia, the instant a foal is bom, a charm is mahomedan law of divorce. A moonshee 
■tied round its neck in a bag of black cloth, wished to divorce his wife, without which a 
And sometimes in this the pedigree is placed, second wife would not have him, but he 
.Many of the mahomedans of Turkey and Asia, wished at the same time to avoid paying 
cany talismans about with them, especiall}' in the first wife’s dowry amounting to Rs. 26,000. 
war, consisting of verses of the Koran, to He had two modes of proceeding either by 
which they attach extraordinary influence, his own arbitrary act to repudiate his wife — 
and with one mahomedan soldier, who had in which case he must restore the dowry ; or 
fallen in battle, a whole Koran was found to divorce the woman with her own consent 
wrapped in the rolls of his turban. The which is khola, in which case ho may keep the 
mahomedans put up charms over the lintels of dowry or make any arrangement regarding it. 
the doors, on the walls of their houses, and j After the divorce, the woman must remain some 
almost constantly use them on their arms as j months in seclusion, and be maintained by 
amulets, for the cure of ailments, to cast out her late husband, till all chance of children 
devils, to ward off demons, fairies, enchanters, lias passed away. In a recent case the 
and to cleanse a haunted house. In exorcism, husband, by ill usage of his wife induced her 
certain, names (Ism, sing. Isma’ pi.) are used mother to give up the marriage settlement 
by mahomedans, the ism-jallali, or fiery or ter- and so proceeded by the khola method keep- 
tible attribute is used ; also the ism jamali, the iug the dowry. Both the Subordinate and 
watery or air attribute, and with these they Appellate Courts decreed the restoration of 
cast out devils, and command the presence of the dowry on the ground of force being 
genii and demons. Amongst mahomedan used. Mahomedans in India follow the 
women love-philters are in frequent use, and j Koran and Sharra, and marry to four 
engraved amulets, and leaves and roots of wives, though some take into their house- 
plants, are worn by them to retain or win holds a far greater number of women, under 
affections. The Revd. Mr. Ward once saw different designations. t Mrs. Meer Iloossain 
mahomedan woman dropping slips of paper I Ally had heard of princes in Hindustan pos- 
into the river, and upon enquiry, found that sessing seven or eight hundred, and Tippoo 
they contained some sacred words and Sultan had no less than nine hundred women, 
that the woman was presenting these In Madras some of these are known as the 
papers to the river-saint, Khaja kliizr, in “ Harm" which term is there applied to pur- 
hopes of obtaining relief. Persians consider chased women associating with their lord, but 
the number “ thirteen” so unlucky, that in Hindustan such are termed “ Doolee” 
in general, they will not even name it. wives. These are not the “ Knneez” or 
When they have occasion to allude to slave girls, who are servants. There are 
this number instead of mentioning sezdeh three forms of “ Inlaq" repudiation or di- 
< {thirteen), they say “ ziyad” (much more) or vorce, amongst mahomedans in India. 1st. 
hech (nothing).— Wilsons Glossary o f Indian Tulaq-i-by n, which consists in the husband 
Terms Richard F. Burton's Sindh , pp. 390 only once saying to his wife “ 1 have divorc- 
to 404 ; Tod's Rajasthan , Vol, i, p. 71, ed” you ; 2nd. “ Tnlaq-i-rujaee” in repeat- 
Teifnent's Christianity in Ceylon , p. 184 ; mg the same twice, and 3d. “ Tulaq-i-mootu • 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago , No. luqa” in three similar repetitions. 

6^12 June — December 1853, p. 274 ; DIWALI, Hind. 

M. 8 Vol v, August, 1857 ; Gage's lien - Dipauli. Hind. Deuli. Hind. 

grave, p. 135. Milner's Seven Churches Dewaligeicha Karn. | Dipali. „ 

of Asia, p, 127. RasMala , Hindoo Annals, A hindoo festival, when lamps are lit, on 
ypl, ii, p. 403. Ouseley's Travels, Vol. i, the two last days of the dark half of Aswin. 
« 227. Skinner's Overland Journ. Vo. ii., See Dipawali. — Wilson . 

•p. 70, Ward's View of the Hindoos, Vol. ii. DIWAN KHANAH, amongst mahorae- 
: Herklot's Kanoon-y Islam.— Burton's dans, the common hall or place of reception. 

Fttfftimage to Meccdh, Vol. iii. p. 255, De It has a liuc of flat cushions ranged round the 
PautWr Ef/VP* an d Chin. Vol. ii. Sect, xiii, room, either placed upon the ground, or on 
p. 16? , Oekley's Saracens, Vol. i, p. 62. wooden benches, or on a step of masonry* 

DIVINE LAMAS, Sec Buddha. varying in height according to the fashion 
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of the day. When such foundation is used) it 
should be about a yard in breadth, and slope 
very gently from the outer edge towards the 
wall, for the greater convenience of reclining. 
Cotton-stuffed pillows, covered with chintz 
for summer, and silk for winter, are placed 
against the wall, and can he moved to make a 
luxurious heap ; their covers are generally 
all of the same colour, except those at the end. 
The seat of honour is denoted by a small 
square cotton-stuffed silk coverlet, placed in 
one of the covers, which the position of 
the windows determines. ‘Thus in Egypt 
a neatly-furnished room, can be had for 
Si. or 61. — Burton's Pilgrimage to Mecca , 
Vol. ii, page 44. 

DIWANIYAH. See Mesopotamia; Chal- 
dea. 

DIXAN, in Tigre, is the first town that is 
met with after surmounting the Taranta 
passes- * Ferret and Galicier say it is a group 
of wretched huts, scattered irregularly on 
the top of a barren mountain, a miserable 
village, containing about 1,500 souls, Chris- 
tians and mussulmans. 

DIXON, Colonel Charles George, author j 
of a sketch of Mhairwarah, an officer of the 
Bengal Artillery which he joined on the 14th 
August 1813. He served throughout the 
Nepal war in 1814, 1815 and 1810. Was 
present at the siege and bombardment of 
Hatras in 1817. Was appointed Brigade 
Quarter Master to the Artillery and Pio- 
neers with the Right Division of the Grand 
Army during the Piudaree Campaign of 
1817-18. Iu 1820-21 was present with the 
Force which subjugated the Hill Tribe of 
M hairwarah, Iu May 1 835 he was appointed 
temporarily to the Civil charge of Mhairwarah. 
In January 1836, he was permanently con- 
firmed as Superintendent of that District and 
as Commandant of the Mhairwarah Local 
Battalion. In March 1 839, the Mhair Corps, 
in conjunction with the Joudhpore Legion, j 
under the command of Captain Dixon com- 
pletely routed a large body of outlaws at Kot 
in Mhairwarah and killed their chiefs with 
one hundred followers. In February 1 842, 
his oivil duties were enlarged by the juris- 
diction of the province of Ajmeer being added 
to that of Mhairwarah, independently of his 
command of the Mhair Battalion, and was 
appointed Commissioner of Ajmeer in March 
1853. The Mhair race, amongst whom the 
Utter part of his career was passed are one 
of the bravest and were amongst the most 
-predatory of the non-Arian races in Iudia, 
and Colonel Dixon’s efforts were directed to 
civilizing them, gradually the whole popu- 
lation became attached to industrial pursuits. 
Colonel Dixon built a new town, strong and 


well planued , with two miles of wall as a defence 
and encouraged strangers of various castes, 
particularly that of shopkeepers and buuneahs 
to settle in it, capital and a readier means of 
buying and selling being two of the great 
wants of the young community. Up to A, i>. 
1838, the district was wholly dependant on 
supplies brought in (chiefly by plunder) from 
a distance. But by 1850 the population had 
much increased, and exported to surround- 
ing towns and villages considerable supplies 
of produce ; anci the sounds of honorable 
industry were heard not only in the vicinity 
of Nya Nuggur, but in three or four hundred 
villages erected in the midst of the jungle. 
Civilization dawned on the face of those long- 
troubled hills in some of its most benign- 
ant forms. — Athenmm , No. 1201 , dated 2nd 
November 1850. 

DIYALAH, a tributary of the Tigris 
river on its eastern side. See Tigris. 

DIYAN, Malay. Candles. 

DIYA-NA-GA1IA, Singh., Mesua spe- 
ciosa. — Chois. 

DIYAR-BEKR, a town on the banks of 
the river Tigris. In its prosperity it con- 
tained 40,000 houses with numerous cotton 
j looms constantly at work and it enjoyed an 
| active trade in gall-nuts, not only with Kur- 
distan, but also with India on one sjde 
through Bagdad, and with Europe through 
Aleppo on the other. But about a. d. 1836, 
j it had scarcely 8,000 houses, 6,300 Turks 
j and 1,500 Armenians. See Irau. Meso- 
potamia ; Tigris. 

DIYA-SIAMBALA, Singh. JEschyno- 
mene aspera. — Linn. 

DIZABULUS, a Mongol ruler, is described 
aB seated on a couch that was ^11 of gold, and 
in the middle of the pavilion were drinking 
vessels and flagon6 and great jars, of the same 
metal. At the entrance of the tent there was a 
bench with cosmos (Kumis or fermented 
mare's milk) and great goblets of gold and 
silver set with precious stones. Shah Rukh’s 
description of the constant drinking corres- 
| ponds exactly to the account of the habits 
i of the Mongol court in Plano Carpini and 
| Rnbruquis. Thus the former, on tho occasion. 
| of Kuyuk Khan’s formal inthroning, says that 
! after the homage had been done they began 
to drink, and as their way is, continued drink- 
ing till hour of vespers” (p. 758.) Rubru- 
quis’s account of his residence at the court of 
Mangu Khan is quite redolent of drink, from 
which one secs how Sultan Baber came by his 
propensity to strong drink.— Shah Rukh't 
Embassy , Yule in Cathay , Vol, i, p. clxiy, . • 

DIZFUL, an important stream in Khuzft- 
tan. The bed of an occasional torrent in 
ancient Susiana, called Ab-i-Bald, which falls 
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IntoDizfuHs covered with a peculiar kind of land of which 180,000 are covered with 
pebble, which being filled with little fossil jungle. This Doab has two features, vis., 
Shells resembliug grains of* rice, is called a flat alluvial tract, called “dhaya” several 
Sang-i-birinj, or the rice stone. These miles broad, running along either river and 
stones are also found in the river at Shuster, producing tamarisk and jhand. Also an ele- 
but of an inferior quality, and they are in vated dorsal plateau in the Manja or middle 
much request throughout Persia for the head part and called Ganj-i-bar, or bald country, 
of the Nai'gil pipe, which is almost invariably Its soil is intensely arid, often saline, and 
composed of this material, set in silver, produces only some sulsolaceous plants and a 
See Khuzistan or Arabistah, Luristan, Sabi, lew bushes of jhand. The district lying 
Susa. between the Indus and the Jelum, called 

DIZ SIYAH. See Luristan. the Siudsagar doab is 147 miles broad in the 

DJEMEL, properly Jamu), Arab. A widest part, and whilst it is the largest, is the 
camel. See Caraelus. most sterile and least inhabited, abounding 

DJAKSA, and Kliwon Patteh, in Java, with undulating bare eminences, and rugged 
are native officials. Djaksa is a judicial officer. declivites. The Rechnah doab, between the 
DJABAIL. Bnrckhardt, in speaking Chenub and the Ravi, is seventy-six miles 
of a tribe called El Haib, known in these in its widest part, and consists of an arid 
parts, says they have no fixed habitations, plain. The Bari doab (sometimes called 
They winter, he adds, when the pasture on Manja, whence the Sikhs resident here are 
the mountain fails, on the coast about Djebail, called Manja Singh), between the Ravi and 
Tripoli and Tortosa, — Robinson's Travels , Bens, is the narrowest of the doabs. The 
VoL ii, p. 74. Julindar or Jalendra doab, the smallest, is 

DJINGI, Malat. Cucumis acutangulus. between the Beas and Sutlej, and is in a better 
DJURNANG, Malay. Dragon’s Blood, condition than the other in tra-fluvian tracts. 
See Calamus. The population of the Gangetic Doab is 

DO, Hind., Picks. Two ; hence dolira, j 800 to the square mile, of the cultivated 
double ; do-patta a sheet of double breadth ; tracts of Pegu 782, of the Central Provinces 
do-shala, a double shawl. Do-Suta double 365. The anterved of the ancient hindus, is 
thread; do-bara twice ; double distilled or the Doab or Mesopotamia of the Jumna and 
ofer proof spirit. Gauges. From the uarrow poiut in which it 

DO, Hind. Triticum restivura. terminates the valley broadens as it stretches 

DOAB, Hind. Picks. ‘Do’ two, and ‘ ab’ away towards the west, embracing a greater 
water. A tract of country lying between two and greater area between the Ganges and 
rivers, a Mesopotamia. In the same way, Jumua, The whole of its immense superficies 
Panjab— from 1 panj’ five, and ‘ub’ waters, forms a vast, populous, and busy hive, enriched 
In India, people speak of the doabs of the by human industry, and embellished by human 
Ganges and Jumna, — of the Godavery and taste. On the map no country is so thickly dot- 
Kistna-^of the Tumbudru ami Kistim, the ted with great townships and cities, and under 
*Raichore Doab, &c. The doabs of the Pan- the sun, no country makes up such a highly 
jab are fertile as far as the river influence j interesting prospect of green fields, orchards, 
extends, ‘but have in the centre a high arid and gardens, ju a continuous succession. In 
tract called “ bar.” The uames of the Doabs j this fair savauali man lias had his abode from 
of the Panjab are in all instances, (“except- a remote antiquity, to reap rich harvests, and 
ing the first or Jalandhar Doab) the result live amidst plenty. Here were the cities of 
of a rude attempt to join the names of the pre-Vedic Dosya races. Here rose the first 
the rivers on each side into one word. Thus cities of the Arya race. In the plains of the 
passing the Jalandhar Doab, between the Doab, the rajahs of Ilastiuapoor, of Indro- 
gutlej and the Beas, we come to the Bari prasthra, and of Kanonj, exhibited the high- 
Doab, (Beas and Ravi.) Then between est power and splendour of hindoo sovereignty, 
the Ravi and Chenab, the Rechnah Doab; The rich districts watered by the Ganges and 
. between the Jihlam and Chenab, is the Jach Jumua have always tempted the avarice of 
Doab. The last Doab up to the Indus, the foreign conqueror. Here was the resi- 
takes its name from that river, and it is deuce of the roost famous hindoo sages, 
called Sindsagar, “the oceun of the Sind” From this birth-place of arts and civilization 
3 or Indus river. The Bari Doab is that district wisdom travelled to the west. This Doab 
r/tjjf.tfie Panjab in which Lahore and Umritsir is the battle-ground of the Pandoo against the, 
are built, also the sanitarium of Dalhousie Kuru— of the Gbiznivide and Ghorian against 
near the Kala-top forest and the district of the hindoo; of the Mogul against the Patan-- 
Montgbmery to the south of Lahore. The of the Mahratta against the MoguL-and of 
jfari Doab has 1,200,000 acres of uutilled the British against the Mahratta, wfcetf 
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many a spot' is hallowed by tradition, and DOAB A, a moist rich tract of land be- 
many a ruin is consecrated by history. In this tween the Swat and Cabui rivers. See 
Deab almost every inch of land is under the Khyber, p. 510. 

plough. From Allahabad to Sheooabad there DO A-I-MASOORA, supplication for the 
are four large cities, and villages at frequent remission of sins. 

intervals. A similar distance in Bengal is no DOA-I-QOONOOT, prayer of praise. , 

doubt dotted with the same number of vil- DOB, Eng., Etiiiop., Heb. A bear, 

lages buthas not one town equal to Futteh pore, DOBARA-AR’K, double distilled arrack. 
C awn pore, or Mynporee. Here the rural DO-BHASHA,' Hind., Two languages : 
population is more intelligent and spirited Do-bash or Do-bhashi, one who speaks two 
than the same class in Bengal. The hum- languages. — Wilson, < 

blest Doabeo lives upon better food, and DOB E, IIind. A brahman who has studied 

covers- his body, with more abundant cloth- or who teaches two of the four Vedas, hence 
ing than the humblest Bengalee. The cat- the term do, two and veda. A caste of brah* 
tie here are various. Camels, buffaloes, horses, mans so termed, generally ignorant and low 
donkeys and oxen are all made to assist persons, and by profession boxers uud wrest- 
man in his labours. The fondness of the lers. — Wilson . 

Doabee women for coloured millinery evinces DOBINEA. Sec Acer, 
a more refind female taste, and to them may DOBLET, It. Dimity, 

remotely be traced the impetus which is DOBRA, a town in Mnnbhoom. 

given to the various dye-manulactures of DOBSOON-NOOR or the Salt Lake, is 
the country. The agricultural women of the celebrated over all the west of Mongolia. It 
Doab use ornaments of brass and bell-metal, furnishes salt, not only to the neighbouring 
The same class in Bengal is in the habit of Tartars, but to several provinces of the 
wearing shell-ornaments, and a pair of Dacca Chinese empire. The Dobsoon-Noor is less 
shell-bracelets may sometimes cost the sum of a lake than a vast reservoir of mineral salt 
two hundred and fifty rupees. One parti- mixed with nitrous efflorescence. The latter 
cular ornament in general use amongst the arc of a faint white and friable between the 
Doabee women, of both the upper and the fingers ; they arc easily distinguishable from 
lower classes, is the tceka, which is in the the salt, which is of a greyish tint, and with 
shape of a tiny crescent made of gold, silver, a shining and crystalline fracture. The lake 
or tinsel, according as the wearer is circum- is nearly ten miles in circumference, and here 
stanced. It is fixed with an adhesive sub and there are yourt.es inhabited by the Mon- 
stance on the forehead, just between the eye- gols, who are occupied with the salt trade ; 
brows. These teekas are not a little prized j they have also Chinese partners, for Chinese 
and coveted by the Hindoostani young men. take part in every kind of trade or industry. 
They train bulbuls to execute little com mis- The manipulation to which the salt is sub- 
sions of gallantry. On a given signal, the jeeted requires little labour or science. It 
bird goes seizes and carries off the tceka from consists of nothing more than picking up the 
the forehead of a woman, as precious booty, pieces, laying them in heap.4, and covering 
to her pining lover. The Doab, like Bengal, them with potter’s clay, and the salt suffi- 
is flat and alluvial. The vast plain is unin- cicntly purifies itself.— Hue's Recollections 
terrupted by a single eminence ; but the soil of Journey, pp. 127-8. 
and climate differ in the same degree as does DOBUXKE-LUTA, Beng. Ipomoea pes- 
a Hindoostani from a Bengalee. The tall and caprie. 

robust figure, the firm step, the stern eye, and DOCHUTI, ITind. See Dorn ala. 

the erect bearing of the manly Hindoostani. DOCKET. This term has various mean- 

are everywhere to be seen. In Bengal the iugs. In trade it is often applied to a short 
oxen alone form beasts of burden. A Hindoo- certificate, summary, or memorandum; In 
stani cooly takes the load over the waist, and Government correspondence it means the 
not upon the head. In Calcutta the Baboos summary or prices on the back of a letter, 
do.not know what it is to ride. In Hindoostan in English Law it signifies a brief in writing* 
rural women perform journeys on horse-back — Faulkner . 

and princesses discuss the merits of horseman- DOCKS. Docking of vessels. Along the 
ship. The people of the Doab have for the most greater part of the Eastern coast of the Pe- 
part well-formed features. The rudeJaut has a ninsula of India, wherever the rivers can be 
coarso mean physiognomy — Tod's Rajasthan , entered by coasting craft, docks are formed by 
Vol. i, History of the Panjab , Vol. i, p. 23 digging a channel from the river sufficiently 
to 28 ; Tr. of Hind., Vol i, p. 334 to 372 ; largo to allow the vessel to be floated into it 
Vol. ii; p. 18 ; The Indian Administration, at high water :adam is thrown across ihe 
H. G. Keene, Tr. Hind., Vol. ii. channel and the earth being thrown into 
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Abedock thus formed the vessel ia floated up 
AjMve tl^e water mark. By draining off the 
Water the vessel is left high and dry imbed- 
ded in earth. This is removed to allow of 
access to the bottom of the vessel which is 
jpropped up by stones, it is usual also to place 
logs under the keel. A dry dock is thus 
formed about the vessel at a small expense. 
The repairs having been executed, it becomes 
necessary to lower the vessel down to that 
point when, the dam being removed and the j 
. water let in, she can be floated out. For this j 
purpose cables are coiled under her and these ] 
coils filled in with earth, the earth under the 
vessel and logs which were placed under her 
keel removed, the dock is dug out to its for- 
mer depth, the vessel is left suspended rest- 
ing on the coils, by uncoiling the cables 
gradually the vessel is let down and is then 
floated out. Ships of 400 tons arc thus 
docked at Coringa. — Rohde , M.S.S. 

DOCLEA, a genus of Crustacea, viz : — 

Doclea ovis, Edws. Indian sea*. 

„ hybrids, Edm. Coromandel coast, 
muricata Edws. E. Indies. 

Pisa styx, Edm. Mauritius. 

Chorinua aries, Edws. Coromandel. 

„ aculeata, Edws. Asiatic seas. 

„ dumerilii, Edws. Vanicoro. 

DOCUMENT-BILL, an Indian bill of ex- 
change drawn on London having as collateral 
security the bill of lading and policy of in- 
surance on the goods, against a part of the 
estimated value of these the bill is drawn. — 
SimmoncCt Dictionary. 

DODA. See Kelat, p. 493. 

DODA, Hind. Bapaver somniferum, also 
Pyrus Kumaonensis, Gul doda, Mai doda. 
Hind. Leucas cephalotes. 

DODABETTA, the highest point on the 
Neilgberry mountains in Southern India, in 
lat. 11° 22' N., long. 76*44' E., its height 
being 8,640 feet. It Avas made the site of an 
observatory, under the astronomer at Madras. 
A record of the meteorological observations 
WOS, published at Madras in 1848.— Sykes, 
Schlggent. 

POD AH. See Suspension bridges. 

DODAH, Hind. The unopened cotton 
pod ; any round seed-vessel, as poppy head. 

DODAK, Hind. Eclypta erecta, also 
Sonchus oleraceus, Convolvulus pluricaulis 
and Andrachno telephioides, Bara dodak , 
Hind. Euphorbia thymifolia. Kulfa dodak , 
Hind. Euphorbia helioscopia. 

. PQD AK, ITindm also dudal, milky, from 
dudh, milk. 

PPPAL, Hind. Spiraea Lindleyana. 

POPA MARRI. See Kelat, Kahan. 

.. pODAN, Hind. Sapindus dotergens, 
^(mitha) dodia, Hind. Aconitum. 


DODAR of Murree hills, Kaghan, &c., 
Pyrus kumaonensis. 

DODDA BHAIRA, also Doddi. See 
Oriza sativa. 

DODDA GODDA, Can ? A* wood of 
Mysore. 

DODDERS, species of Cuscuta. In the 
Himalaya, in the Soane valley they cover 
even tall trees, with a golden web. — Hooker , 
Him. Jour., p. 38. 

DODDI BASHANAM, Tel. Sulphuret 
of Arsenic. 

DODECAHEDRAL GARNET, that 
beautiful variety called cinnamon-stone or 
essonite, was discovered by Dr. Benza, in the 
Neilgherries in the hypogene hornblende rock 
near the Sevon Cairns Hill, where entire por- 
tions of the rock are formed almost exclusively 
of them. The essonite and hornblende are 
in large separate crystals, imbedded in a paste 
of compact felspar and hornblende ; the for- 
mer is very liable to disintegrate, leaving in 
falling out small cavities in the rock. 

DODECATIIEON MEADIA, a genus of 
the Primulaceae ; ornamental plants, when in 
flower, colours, lilac, purple and white, grown 
in a light soil and cultivated by dividing the 
roots. — Riddell . 

DODHAN, Hind, of Panjab, Sapindus 
acuminatus, IVallich , Sapindus detergens, 
Roxb ., Roylc. 

DODOH, Jav. In Java a posture of 
humility which inferiors assume when ap- 
proaching superiors. It is similar to the 
custom in Burmah, when the superior sits on 
his legs. 

DODONEA BURMANNIANA, DC. 

Sanatta. Hind. | Ghuraske of Trans- Indus. 

Aliar. „ Veravena. „ 

Ban men du of Ravi. Shumshad. ,, 

Mendni of Beaz. 

A handsome small evergreen shrub, well 
suited for hedges, for which it is often used, 
and generally called “ bog myrtle.” — Dr. 
J . L. Stewart. 

DODONEA VISCOSA, common on the 
Neilgherries ; wood elastic and useful for 
tool handles. — Me Ivor. 

DODRU, Hind. Ilex dipyrena. 

DODUGA, Tel ? A wood of the Northern 
Circars. 

DODUR, Hind. Csesalpinia sepiaria. 

• DODWAR KIIATAI, Hind. Cedrus 
deodara. 

DCELER, Dan. Deals. 

DO-FA SLI, Hind. Land giving two 
harvests in the year. 

DOFLA. Tribes occu py ing the hills form - 
ing the northern boundary of Assam. In one 
of their districts, that of the Char Douar or 
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DOG. 


DOG; 


Four Marches, no less than 180 petty chiefs j 
are said to hold authority in the Dofla villages. 
See Dophla, India. — Latham. 

DOG. 

Kalb, Aa. Canis, Lat. 

Hound, Eng. Sag, Pbrs. 

Bitch, female Eng. Svan, Sans. 

Chien, Fb. Spa, „ 

« Hund, Gr. Nai, Tam. 

Kaon, kw*v Gr. Kuka, Tel. 

Kutta, Hind. 

Several authors have held the view that 
the dog is derived from the wolf, but the 
various kinds of dogs are commonly believed 
to have been derived from one extinct species. 
On the monuments of Egypt of date b. c. 
3,400 to B. c. 2,100, several varieties of dogs 
are represented, and on one Assyrian monu- 
ment of date b. c. 640, an enormous mastiff is 
figured, evidence of the fact of the long exist- 
ence of many varieties. A predilection for the 
society of man seems almost inherent in the dog, 
and when we trace back its history, as far as 
the refuse heaps of Denmark and the pile 
folks of the Swiss lakes or, what is still more 
suggestive, the representations on the Egyp- 
tian temples and tombs, the great fact is irre- 
sistible, that man and the dog have shared each 
others company for possibly a longer period 
than any other creatures ; and whether the love 
at first was gradual or not, it has now, at least 
as far as the brute is concerned, become 
instinctive. Moreover, when we think of the 
vast periods embraced by the Egyptian monu- 
ments of antiquity, and the time it must have 
taken to develope even one variety from the 
feral stock, and note the fox-hound or turn- 
spit of 4,000 to 5,000 years ago, it may well 
be conceded that the dog, of all four-footed 
beasts, has a claim to our kindness and pro- 
tection. The Himalaynn wild dog, when 
taken young, is easily tamed, and this rule 
would seem to hold good with the wild races 
of other countries, indeed although not gene- 
rally acknowledged, the wolf, jackal and hyena, 
get much attached to man, if carefully reared 
and treated with kindness. The semi-domes- 
ticated dogs in common with the wild species, 
have erect ears, and this would seem to become 
more ‘ pronounced’ the nearer they assimilate 
to the latter. This circumstance has been 
noted in respect to domesticated sheep, 
goats, &c., when left more or less to shift for 
themselves, as is apparent on the Himalayas 
and Alps. In natural history, Canis the dog 
takes the following position, 

Order Carnivora. 

Tribe. Plantigrade. 

Pam. Ursid®, Bears. 

2 Gen. Ursus, 4 up. 

„ Ailura, 1 sp. 

Tribe. Scmi-Plantigrada, 
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Fam , 

Melidid®. 

5 Gen. Arotonyx, 1 sp. 

„ Melivora, 1 sp. 

„ Melee, 1 sp. 

„ Taxidia, 1 sp. 

„ Helictis, 2 up., H. moschata 

and H. nepalensis. 

Fam . 

Mustelid®, Weasels, Martens. 

4 Gen. Martes, 2 sp. ' 

„ Mustela, 12 sp. * 

„ Lutra, 7 Bp. 

„ Barangia, 1 sp. 

Tribe. 

Digitigsada. 

Fam. 

Felid®. 

1 Gen. Felis, 14 sp. 

Fam. 

Viverrid®. 

Sub Fam. 

Hyenin®, Hyanas. 

1 Gen. Hyena, 1 sp. 

Sub Fam. 

Viverrinw Civets. 

7 Gen. 31 sp., viz. . 


„ Viverra, 5 sp. 

„ Prionodon, 1 sp. 

„ Parodoxurus, 10 sp. 

„ Paguma, 1 sp. 

„ Artictis, 1 sp. 

„ Herpestes, 12 sp. 

„ (Jrva, 1 sp. 

Fam. Canid®, Dog-tribe. 

3 Gen. 14 sp., viz. 

„ Canis, 5 sp. 

„ Cuon, 1 sp. 

„ Vulpes, 8 sp. * 

Amongst the hindoos of India and the In* 
dian mahomedans, the dog is regarded as an 
unclean animal. With the Cree, Ojebway, 
Swampy and Sioux, the dog is supposed to be 
the most acceptable sacrifice to the offended 
deities, five dogs being the common number for 
a propitiatory offering. The unclaimed dogs 
of Bombay, of Egypt, Mecca and Constanti- 
nople, are a sad nuisance, in Bombay being 
protected and fed, but not housed, by the 
Pnrsee inhabitants, as well as^by Hindoos. An 
expiring Parsee requires the presence of a dog, 
in furtherance of his departing soul, and, 
after the Sug-did or dog-look, the exposed 
body is speedily consigned to a banquet of the 
vultures. In Rangoon hundreds of Pariah dogs 
infest the town, chasing and tearing to pieces 
goats, &<\, by day, and howling to their hearts 
content the live long night ? the greatest num- 
ber of dogs are found near the Kyoungs, 

| The greyhound of Barman is fleet. It has 
long shaggy hair on the legs and body. The 
dog, which is known in Bengal by the Darnel 
of the Nepau 1 dog, is, properly speakings 
a native of the upper and lower Thibet*, 
whence it is usually brought to Nepaul. 
It is a fierce and surly creature, about 
the size of an English Newfoundland, and 
covered with thick long hair. It is reckoned 
to be a good watch-dog, and never to sleep 
at night. Another animal to be found m 
the Nepaul hills worthy of description is 
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/ DOG. / POOBANW5. 

V the Dibble or wild-dog. These animals are ner ; they are generally chained during the 
• found in packs varying from fifty to two day, otherwise it would be dangerous toap- 
hundred, and the havoc committed by them proach a village. The fleece, especially ofthe 
among the flocks of sheep, and hill cattle is young oues, is almost equal to shawl wool. Dogs 
incredible. Their destruction of deer also is are found domesticated,, particularly to the 
• . immense, and their mode of hunting may be northward, and the breed of Bisehur is noted 
worthy of mention. In size the wild-dog for its size and hardihood. The finest 
is little larger than the common jackal of dogs of this breed bear a considerable resem- 
Indlg, but longer in the body and possessing bianco to a mastiff, but retain a good deal 
much greater power, with a very formidable of the cur. Their colour iu general is black 
set of jaws : colour, a rich reddish-brown, and white, with a little red occasionally ; 
With scenting qualities df the highest order, their hair is long and thick, and the tail long 
Soon after nightfall the pack assemble at a and bushy, curling up behind : their head is 
given cry, when they disperse iu threes and somewhat long and pointed, like the common 
fours in search of game.' The first party that shepherd’s dog. They are often very fierce, 
hit off the trail, open, when the whole pack and sometimes attain a considerable size, but 
rush to them, and when all are assembled are seldom so large as a full sized mftstiff. 
fasten to the trail and off they go. The deer These animals are furnished with a down 
soon become alarmed and double, when the under their long shaggy hair, which is as fine 
pack immediately tell off' in parties, each one and soft as shawl wool ; this comes off easily 
rushing to the different passes for which deer in warm weather, and is regularly shed with 
are known to make, and on the deer attempt- the hair. Every animal is similarly furnish- 
ing to pass either, it is immediately seized by ed in this cold country. The natives use 
the party, who utter a simultaneous cry, and these as sheep-dogs, in the same way as 
the whole pack then rush in and the deer is those of other countries, and also for hunt- 
atonce devoured. Fresh game is next sought, ing all sorts of game, even birds which they 
and in the same way destroyed, and this tire out in flying ; and some were valued 
species of hunting is continued according to at a very high price. From a genealogical 
the size of pack, till all their appetities are table in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, it ap- 
appeased, when they retire to their almost pears that the common Turkish dog is the 
inaccessible fastnesses in the rocks, and re- parent stock of most others known in Europe, 
main, for three or four days, until hunger — Darwin's Variation of Animals and 
again drives them forth on another excursion. Plants ; Jerdon’s Mammalia , Eng . Cyc.; 
From their destructive qualities, the wild- Hind, River Exploring Expedition ; Smith’s 
dogs hardly ever remain longer than a month Nepaitl ; Jour. Asia , Sort, of Ben., Nov. 
ill the same locality, having in that time 1856, p. 440; Captain Gerard’s Account ; 
effectually scared away all the deer for miles Fraser’s Himalaya , Mountains, p. 354 ; Un- 
round. Captain Smith never knew them to binson’s Travels , Vol. ii ,p. 356. 
attack man, and even when severely wounded DOGANA RUKAT. Vide Rukat. 
they will only snap after the manner of a J DOGAR, a tribe iu the N. W. of India, 
wounded jackal. When deer are not pro- predatory and pastoral, following mahomedau- 
curable, they will attack even bears. Mr. ism but claiming to be Chohan rajpoots. The 
Arthur Grote, C. S., sent to the Bengal Asiatic other converted Chohan, however, believe 
Society from Chaibasa, Central India, the skins them to have been Jat and Gujar. The raja 
and skeletons of a mature female, and male of Kashmir is a Dogar. In the 18th century 
half-grown, of the ordinary wild-dog so called, they occupied a considerable tract on the banks 
of this country. These animals arc speci- ofthe Sutlej and made themselves formida- 
fically identical with a particularly fine living ble to the mahomedan government of Delhi, 
adult male sent down from Upper Assam ; Members of them rose to power as feudatories 
aad this appears to be the ordinary species of Ranjit Singh, and on the fall of that chief 
alike of the Himalaya and of Central and S. were acknowledged by the British as rajahs 
India, Canis Dukhitnensis, Sykes and C. Pri- of Jamu and Kashmere. The name is also 
maavus, Hodgson; and a Malayan specimen pronounced Dogra in the dialects in the Pan- 
in that museum, which is supposed to be C. jab hills. 

suraatrensis, Ilardwicke, differed only in the DOGBANES, the Apocynaceae, are trees 
Considerably deeper tint of its rufous colouring, and shrubs, of which the oleander is a con- 
The dogi of Kanawar are of a large fero- spicuous example. But some are herbaceous, 
ciousbreed, resembling wild beasts in their as in the case of the Vinca, or Periwinkle, a 
nature ; they are covered with black wool, climbing plant with trailing twigs. The 
and are very averse to strangers, whom they Nerium piscidium of Roxburgh, is common in 
often bite and tear in a most shocking man- thoKbassya or Silhet Mountains, and there 
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called Echalat, It is an extensive perennial 
climber. Its bark contains a large quantity of 
fibre, which the natives use for the same pur- 
poses as hemp. Dr. Roxburgh, in steeping some 
of the young shoots in a fish-pond, in order to 
facilitate the removal of the bark and to clean 
the fibres, found that many, if not all the 
fishes, were killed. Hence the specific name 
which he applied. Dr. Wight formed the 
plant iuto a new genus, Echaltum. — FI. hid ., 
VoL ii, p. 7. 

DOGGALI KURA, Tel. Amarantus 
polygamus. — Linn. Roxb. 

DOGHAN. See Kaffir. 

DOGRA also written Dogur, a tribe scat- 
tered over various tracts of the North-west 
of Hindoostan. There are a few in Hausi, 
Sonam and Ferozepoor, which latter place, 
together with a considerable tract along 
the bank of the Sutlej, they held for a long 
time during the last century in almost un- 
disputed sovereignty. Their occupation is 
divided between pasture and plunder. They 
are mahomedans, and state that they were 
originally Chouhans ; but the Caim Khanec 
and other converted Chouhans of those parts 
will not acknowledge the fraternity, asserting 
that Dogurs were nothing but Jats aud 
Goojurs. This appears to be the case, 
notwithstanding all their emphatic negations. 
Dogurs are held in no consideration by their 
neighbours, but in former times they were 
much dreaded on account of their pre- 
datory habits, which a civilized neighbour- 
hood and a strong Government compel them 
now unwillingly to relinquish. Their personal 
appearance is in their favor. They are a tall 
and muscular race, aud are generally remark- 
able for having large aquiline noses. — Elliot's 
Supp. Gloss. 

DOGS MUSTARD, Eng. Cleome viscosa. 

DOG-SKIN. See Leather. 

DOGS TONGUE FISII, is shaped like 
the sole ; it attaches itself to the bottoms of 
boats, aud makes a sonorous noise, which is 
more musical when several are stuck to the 
same plank and act in concert. — Bowring's 
Siam., Vol . i, p. 11. 

DOG- WOOD, Eng. Coruus macrophylla, 
Wall. 

DOH, a name in Java for the horsehair 
like fibre of the Ejoo or Gomuti palm, 
the Arenga saccliarifera, Labill. — Simtiiond. 

DOH ADA, a term which usually signifies 
the desire or longing of a pregnant woman, 
to which the hindoos attach equal importance 
as did the nations of Europe, p. 206. 

DOHAGUN. Amongst the hindoos Soha- 
gun, is a woman who becomes sati previous 
to her lord’s death. Dohagun, one who fol- 
lows hiot after death. 


DO-HARTHA. A well with two wheels. 
See Do-mala. ■ 

DOHEE, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore, with a soft, white wood.— Cal. Cat. 
Ex. 1862, 

DOING NUK. A hill race, in Aracan 
on the upper waters of the Mayu river. They 
are budd’hists, their language is a corrupt 
Bengalee and they call themselves Kheim 
banago. ■ 

DOIPHORYA, Mar. The name of a class 
of liindoo mendicants who knock their heads 
against stones to enforce compliance with their 
demands ; hence any importunate petitioner. 

DOITYA, Sans. The sous of Ditee. 

DOITYARI, Sans. From doitya, a giant, 
and aree, an euemy. 

DOiTYA-GOOROO, Sans. From doitya, 
a giant, and goovoo, a teacher. 

DOIVUGNU, Sans. From doivu, fate 
aud gna, to know. 

DOJORA. A river of Bareilly. 

DOK, Jav. Gomuto, Malay. Arenga 
saccliarifera. 

DOK A, Hind. ? A tree of Cliota Nag- 
pore, with a hard red timber. Cal. Cat. Ex. 

DOKE-KA-DET, Burm. Connarus mono- 
carpus. Linn. 

DOKESWA. Hind. Elettaria cardamo- 
mum medium. — Wh. and Maton , 

DOK1IMA, or Tower of Silence, the place 
of sepulture for the dead of the Parsees, also 
said to be the name applied to the fire temples 
of the ancient fire worshippers overhanging 
the Caspian sea. 

DOKIIN. Arab. Setaria It&lica. 

DOKIITAR, Pers. A daughter : it is pro- 
nounced much the same as that word is in 
Scotland. It is from the Sanscrit Duhitri, 
one who milks the cow, a milk maid. 

DOKOA, a pigmy African race described by 
Dr. Krapf, 4 feet high. They pray with feet 
in the air and their head on the ground, 
aud eat snakes, ants, mice. 

DOKRA, a low caste of Singh bum. 

DOK UN, Arab. Setaria It&lica. 

DOL, in Beug&l a social section of high 
caste hindoos, each presided over by Dolapatti, 
who summous the section together on marriage 
and death festivals. 

DOL in Persian, also Dol Dolab and Dolajba* 
a revolving wheel of buckets for drawing 
water, usually called a Persian wheel, and 
such as is used in dredging machines : in Oor- 
doo, Dol is written either with the Persian or 
Hiudec D.— Elliot 

DOLA in Yemen is a government officer 
much' such another as a Pacha in Turkey^ 
only acting upon a .narrower stag* 
Nieburh's Travels , Vol. ii, p. 85. .. 
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DOLICHOS CUSPIDATUS. ' DQLICHOS SINENSIS. 


: DOLA. Bier. Dole Runka, the war bier. 
Dbla-Yatra. — Tod? $ Rajasthan, Vol i, p. 600. 

DOLAL See Kelat, p. 492. 

DOLDRUMS, a term given by seamen to 
the zone or girdle of the equatorial calms, 
lying between the N. E. and S. W. trade 
winds. Here long calms alternate with dread- 
fbl storms. Besides being a region of calms 
and baffling winds, it is a region noted for its 
rains and elouds which make it one of the most 
oppressive and disagreeable places at sea. The 
ships from Europe for India and Australia 
have to cross it They are often baffled in it 
for two or three weeks ; then the childreu 
and the passengers who are of delicate health 
suffer most. It is a frightful grave-yard on 
the way-side to those eastern lands.— Maury' 's 
Physical Geography, p. 175. 

DOLI, grounds and houses, established by 
hindoo religious bodies in towns. 

DOLICHOS, a genus of plants, belonging 
to the natural order Fabaceae, or the beau 
tribe ; about 32 species of Dolichos are known. 
Cattle eat the straw of D. pilosus, the Takuri- 
kulay of Bengal ; several varieties of D. 
sinensis are cultivated, and D. uniflorus, the 
common horse gram plant is grown in many 
parts of India. Dolichos Pilosus, with downy 
leaves and pods, abounds in some sections of 
Tenas8erim. In Japan a kind of butter, called 
mijo, iB obtained from a species of the dolichos 
bean (Dolichos soja).— Simmonds, Mason. 

DOLICHOS ALBUS, Lour. Syn. of 
Lablab vulgaris. — Savi. 

DOLICHOS ARBOREA, Roxb. Syn. of 
Pongamia glabra, Yent. 

DOLICHOS BENGALENSIS, Jacq . 
Syn. of Lablab vulgaris. — Savi. 

DOLICHOS BIFLORUS, Roxb. Syn. 
Dolichos uniflorus. — Lam. 

DOLICHOS BULBOSUS, Rumph. Syn. 
of Pachyrbizus bulbosus. 

DOLICHOS C ATI ANY, Roxb. 

D. sinenBiH var. orthocarpus. 


Burbuti, Beng. Bullar Hind. 

TacUgtmny, Can. Masendi, Maleal. 

Kurson pyroo, „ Lasunda, Sans. 

Lobeb, Due. Lee Mae, Singh. 

Small fruited dolichos. Eng Caramani Tam. 

Had Oram- „ Dantu pesalu, Tel. 


Chora, Guz. Bobra bobarlu, ,, 

Eobean Hind. I 

A valuable pulse, prized in India, it is cul- 
tivated in Portugal. — Ainslie, p. 237. 

; DOLICHOS CILIATUS, W. $ A. Syn., 
D. prostratus, Roxb. It is the Kanchi or 
hedge Chukuda kaia, Tel. 

DOLICHOS CULTRATUS, Thunb. Syn. 
of Lablab cultratus.— DC. 

DOLICHOS CUSPIDATUS, Graham , 
WaH . Syn. bf Lablab vulgaris.— Savi. 


DOLICHOS ENSIFORMIS, Lour. Syn. 
of Canavalia gladiata.— . DC. 

DOLICHOS FAB^ffiFORMIS, L'Her. 
Syn. of Cyamopsis psoraloides. 

DOLICHOS LABLAB, Linn. Syn. of 
Lablab vulgaris. — Savi. 

DOLICHOS LIGNOSUS, Roxb. Syn. 
of Lablab cultratus.— DC. 

DOLICHOS PRURIENS, Roxb. Syn. 
of Mucuna prurita. — Hook. 

DOLICHOS PSORALOIDES, Lam. Syn. 
of Cyamopsis psoraloides. 

DOLICHOS PURPUREUS, Jacq. Syn. 
of Lablab vulgaris.— Savi. 

DOLICHOS FALCATUS, Klein , Roxb. 

Ita munge tige, Tel. 1 Verri ulva, Tel. 

Root tuberous, common in hedges, thickets, 
&c., where the soil is rich and moist. Flowers 
during the cold season. The tuberous roots 
are cut by the natives into the form of beads, 
and strung and worn round the neck to cure 
purging in children.— Roxb. FI. Ind., Vol. 
iii, p. 311. 

DOLICHOS GLADIATUS, Jacq., Roxb. 
Syn. of Canavalia gladiata, D. Cand, Roxb., 
W.Sf A. 

DOLICHOS GIGANTEUS, Willd. Syn. 
of Mucuna gigautea. — DC. 

DOLICHOS GLUTINOSUS, Roxb. 

Glycine viscosa, Roth. | Rhynchosia viscoea, DC. 

Shim-batrajee, Beng. Karukandi, Tel. 

Erra chikkudu, Tel. Nugu chikkadu, „ 

Karu chikkadu, ,, 

Grows all over India and has largish yellow 
flowers differs but little from D. tomentosa. 
DOLICHOS SINENSIS, Linn. 

a eccremocarpuB. 7 orthocarpus. 

oaleucosperrauB. 77 melanospermus. 

0)3 pbceospermus. 

Barbuti, Beng. Raongi, Kangra. 

Chowlee, Due. Rawan, Jalander. 

Olbeah, Egypt. Chaunro, Sind. 

Chinese dolichos, Eng. . Wanduru m», Singh. . 
Asparagus beans. „ | Karamani, Tam. 

Lobia, Hind. Pers. Bobbarlu ; Ala-chandala ; 
Paru, Maleal. Alsanda ; Karamanulu ; 

Cbota Harwanb, Panjab. Konda alachandlu the 

Rawaogan, Simla. wild var. 

The varieties of this commouly cultivated 
species have white, brown and black seeds. 
The variety ortbocarpus is the D. tranque- 
baricus of Jacquemont, D. catjang of Rox- 
burgh. This bean is sown at the commence- 
ment of tho rains ; it has a very long and 
slender pod, and eaten as French beans : the 
bean itself is small. And those with white 
seeds are esteemed the best. 

Per cent: Percent. 

Moisture 12*44 jFatty or oily matter l a 4 1 

Nitrogenous matter. 24 *00 (Mineral constituents 
| Starchy matter 59’02 ( (ash)...... ..........,,,3*18 

i Total... 100.00 
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DOLL OB PIGEON PEA. . 

DOLICHOS 80JA. See Doliohos. 
DOL1CHOS SPHJBROSPERMUS. See 
DoUehos. 

DOLICHOS SPICATUS, Kan. Syn. of 
Lablab vulgaris. — Sari. 

DOLICHOS STIPULACEUS, Lam. 
Syn. Pbaacolus trilobus. — Ait. 

DOLICHOS TETRAGONOLOBUS. See 
Dolichos. 

DOLICHOS- TETRASPERMU S, mild. 
Syn. of Lablab vulgaris. — Sari. 

DOLICHOS TRANQUEBARICUS, L. 

D sinensiB var orthocarpus. 

Lobeh ke phalli, Duk. I Pytangkai, Tam. 
B&jam&sha, Sans. | Pcsala kaia, Tel. 

This is a long, slender, pleasant tasted le- 
gume, not unlike our French bean both in 
appearance and natural qualities. There is a 
larger variety of it called in Tamool, Perum- 
pytunkai ; in Dukhani, Snflhid Lobeh ka 
phalli ; in Telugu, Dautoo Pesala-kain, and in 
Sanscrit, Sveta Rajamasha. — Ainslie , p. 244. 

DOLICHOS TRILOBUS, DC., Bukm. 
Syn. of Phaseolus trilobus. — Ait . 
DOLICHOS UNIFLORUS, IV. A 

D. biflorus, lioxb. 

Roiong; rawan, Bras. Knlthi, Mahr. 

Kultho kulle; Kulti, Ben. Muthera ; Mactliri, Mal. 
Hurali, Can. Barat : botmig ; guar, PaN- 

Kalatt ; Kulat, Chenab. jab. 

Kultie, Duk. Kolutha Culutii, Sans. 

Madwis gram ; Gram ; Kult, Kolt, Ravi, Sutlej. 

Horse gram, Eng. Gagli, Sutlej. 

Kulti, Guz. Kolia, Tam. 

Kulti, Him ! Ulavallu, l/lava, Tel. 

It is used in Southern India for cattle and 
is the common food for horses in the southern 
part of the peninsula. It is a very pleasant 
tasted pulse, and is used by the lower classes as 
an article of diet in curries. It is grown in 
fields after the rains. When given to horses it 
must first be boiled they soon become very 
fond of it, and keep in as good condition as 
upon any other grain.— Ainslie, p. 238. 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Moisture. . ...11 a 30 11*50 Fatty or oily 

Nitrogenous matter 087 076 

matter 23'47 23*03 Mineral cou- 

Starchy stituents 

matter 61*20 61*85 (ash)... 3*34 2*86 

Total. ..100*00 100*00 
it Is commonly cultivated for its pulse up to 
7,003 feet or more iu the Himalaya and is 
largely grown in the peninsula of India. 

Its Oil 

Moneela gram oil, Eng. I Yarcadalai yennai, Tam. 
Varoosanigaloo nuna, Tel. j 

is a pale yellow clear oil.— Drs. Roxburgh, 
Voigt , J. L. Stewart. 

DOLICHOS VIROSA, Roxh., Rheede. 
Syn. of Cana valia virosa, IV. Sf A. 

DOLL or PIGEON PEA. Cajanus in- 
dicu«. 


DOLMEN. 

DOLLAR KORA WA. See India. 
DOLLAR, a coin current in the United 
States of America, parts of South America, 
China, and some of the Continental States of 
Europe. It is usually the largest silver coin 
of a country. The American dollar is divided 
into 100 cents., and is valued at 4 s. 2d. 
There are Sicilian, Austrian and Spanish 
dollars, which are estimated according to 
their weights and fineness. — Simmond's Diet. 

DOLLY, a river of Sylhet. 

DOLMEN, a table stone used by ancient 
races, as a monument for the dead. 

Cromlech, is a word applied by the British 
to widely different, structures. Its true mean- 
ing is a circle of upright stones, like the 
“ liurlers” and “nine maidens” in Cornwall. 
The cromlech of the British antiquarian is 
the same as the Welsh aud English “ quoit, 
such as Arthur’s quoit or coetan, near 
Criccieth, Lanyon quoit and Chun quoit and 
others in Cornwall, Stanton Drew quoit in 
Sornersetshre, the Kitts-Koty or quoit,, near 
Maidstone and the Coit-y-cm*oc in Guernsey 
all of them circles of upright stones. Profes- 
sor Sven Nilsson ( On the Slone Age, p. 159,) 
defines the English cromlech as synonymous 
to the French dolmen, the Scandinavian dos 
and the dyss of Denmark, consisting of one. 
large block of stone supported by some three 
to five stones arranged in a ring and intended 
to contain one corpse only, several of these 
dorsar being sometimes enclosed in circles of 
raised stones. Following, however, the 
nomenclature given by the late Dr. Lukis, 
we cannot be far wrong in assigning the 
word cromlech to all elaborate megalithic 
structures of one or more chambers, ill which 
category the passage graves may be included. 
The Dolmen (Dol a table, moen a stone), is, 
as its name implies, of different structure. The 
cromlechs of Jersey and the adjacent islands 
partake of the character of the French Grot- 
tes aux Fe6s, the fairy’s grotto, as well as 
the Gangrifter, the gallery tombs of the 
Swedes, the jettestuer or chambered tumuli of 
the Danes and the German Hunenbetten. 
In China, the chambered tumuli associated 
with megalithic avenues have attained their., 
greatest development. The great tomb (the 
Ling or resting place of Yung Lo of the Ming 
dynasty) thirty miles from Pekin, consists of 
an enormous mound or earth barrow covered 
with trees, and surrounded by a wall a mile 
in circumference. In the centre of the mound 
is a stone chamber containing the scarco- 
phagus in which is the corpse. This cbaihber 
or vault is approached by an arched tunnel, 
the entrance to which is bricked up. This 
| entrance is approached by a paved causeway 
passing through numerous arches, galleries, 
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.Courts aud halls of sacrifice, and through a 
%<mg avenue of collossal marble figures sixteen 
pairs of wolves, keliris, lions, horses, camels, 
olepliaufcs, and twelve pairs of warriors, priests 
: and civil officers. 

■ DOLOMIEA M AC ROCEPII ALA, DC. 

Phup, Dhupa, Panuab. I The Hoot. 

Gugal, Sutlej. 1 Pokhar-mul, Paxjab. 

Not uncommon from the Sutlej up to the 
Indus, at from 10,500 to 13,000 feet, often 

■ growing on the crests of ridges. The odor- 
ous root is locally used as incense offered at 
shrines and ,to rajas, and the flowers also are 
placed iu temples on the Sutlej. — Dr. J. L 
Stewart . 

DOLOMITE, a magnesian lime-stone, 
used for building and for lithographic stones. 

. DOLPHIN. This name is applied by 
southern-going sailors to two fishes, one 
the . brilliant Coryphsena hippuris Linn., the 
Dbrado or Dolphin proper, of a brilliant blue 
or purple, the other the Dolpbinus or Porpcss. 
Naturalists recognise about thirty species. — 
Bcnnet , p. 21. 

DOLPHINUS PLUMHEUS, Cav. Syn, 
of Stepo Malayanus. 

DOLPHIN VENTRE Roux of Paris 
Museum. Steuo Malayanus. 

DOLA, Sans. From dool, to swing. 

. . DOM or HALI, a low caste iu northern 
India, employed as makers of ropes, fans, 
baskets and mats. In Oudh, the Dorn, is a 
sweeper, carries away the dead ; is often a 
musician and his wife the Domiui an actress 
who performs iu the private apartments of 
women. In Kumaon in North-western India, 
engaged in basket making aud wicker work. 
They have dark almost black skins and crisp 
burly hair. The Dom of Kumaon, is dwelling 
ataongst the general population in the north 
Of India, under the Himalaya and in the 
ICum&on Hills. The Dom were once a con- 
siderable tribe and arc still a numerous helot 
section of the population being in fact the 
Only inferior class and ordinary laborer as 
well as artizans. The Dom are very black 
With curly hair aud altogether aboriginal 
in appearance. The Dom or Domar iu the 
labor market of northern India take the place 
of the Mang of the south of India. Dom, of 
northern India are rope, fan, basket and mat- 
makers. In Oudh and Bengal the Dom are 
sweepers, and carry dead bodies. The Dom 
are also musicians. The Mirasi Dom are 
mahomedans and called Mir and Mirasi. 

: They seem to be one of the aboriginal tribes 
Of Indi^i Tradition fixes their residence to 
the Nofih of the Gogra, touching the Bhur 
on the East* in the vicinity of the Rohini. 
Several old forts testify to their former im- 
, ] >r$ance, and still retain the names of their 
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founders, as for instance Doradiah and Dortnin - 
gurh. Ramgurh and Suhunkote on the 
Rohini are also Dom forts. Buchanan con 
siders that the Dom are the same as the Dorn 
Kutnr (Domtikar). He also conceives that 
the Dom expelled the Tharoo and were after- 
wards expelled by the Bhur : There are 
sevarnl Dom or Domra scattered over the 
Western Districts of Oudh and in Bundlecund 
and Saugor, who are engaged iu the menial 
occupations of making ropes, fans, mats, and 
such like articles. In Oudh the term Dom is 
applied to sweepers as the Bhungee aud 
Chookrn are elsewhere. Dom is also the name 
of a tribe of raahomedans descended from 
Bhat. They are perhaps more generally known 
by the name of Meerasi and Puk’hawuje. 
The name of Meerasi is abbreviated into 
Meer : and thus the Meer of the Kaja Nud- 
dee, after whom Meerapoor is called, having 
assumed this distinguished title, are frequent- 
ly able to couceal the truth of their being 
really descended from the Meerasi Soorkh. 
Iu the great belt of forest laud intervening 
between the mountains and the plains are 
tribes whose characters arc scarcely yet 
known. One of these the black curly haired 
Dom of the North-west provinces are gene- 
rally regarded as a remnant of the original 
stock which the intruding Arlans displaced, 
the lints of the Dom or Hali being on a low 
range. The Dom are hereditary bondsmen 
to the Rajpoots. They are supposed to be 
the same as the Dom of the Sautal Hills, and 
the Du mi still a well defined tribe in Sub- 
Himalayan Nepal. Besides the Dom of 
Gurhwal, in the North-west provinces, there 
are wandering and wild tribes, named Bhur, 
Damak, Kanjnr, Pasi Kumboli, Nat Saussee, 
Gond and the Tharoo in the Terai — the Pasi 
also occurring in Oudh. — Wilson; Latham ; 
Campbell , pp. 16-125/ Buchanan , Eastern 
Lidia , Elliott Supplement. 

DOMALA, Hind. A large well, furnished 
with a double “lmrth” or Persian wheel. 

DOM AN G, a low caste race in Kunawar, 
the same as the Dom of Kumaon. 

DO-MAT, Hind. Soil, part clay aud 
part sand, hence the name, *• two earths,” 
do-mat. 

DOMBA, ort DOMBAR,JTarrt.alsodomar. 

Dommara, Tel. I Dombari, MAR. 

A tumbler, a rope dancer, a juggier r pro- 
bably a vernacular modification of Dom. The 
Domar, are also known in the south of 
Indians the Kellati or Khelati. The young * 
women are models of physical strength, they 
are not restrained from intercourse for money. 
They are in small clans in the cefitre and 
south of the peninsula of India. ;> •••• • 
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DOMBA . GASS, Sing fir. Calopliyllum 
inophyllum. — Linn. 

DOMBAKEGNA, Singh. Calopliyllum 
moonii,— Wight. 

DOMBA OIL, a fragrant fixed oil obtained 
in India from the seeds of the Alexandrian 
Juurel, Calyophylluni inophyllum. It is used 
for burning and for medicinal purposes. — 
Simmond's Dictionary. 

DOMBE, Singh. Calopliyllum inophyllum, 
Linn. A soft, coarse, open-grained, light 
Ceylon wood, hearing a strong resemblance 
to inferior Honduras mahogany, takes a good 
polish, and presents a pretty, curled pattern ; 
perhaps not a very durable wood, at all events j 
in its native country. — Ex. p. 1851. 

DOMBERA. See Rhodia. 

DOMBEYA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Stemiliaeeiv*, inhabiting 
the East Indies and the isles of France, 
Bourbon and Madagascar. The name Dom- 
beya was also applied to the plant now called 
Araucaria excclsa. The bark of I). Spce- 
tabilis is made into ropes in Madagascar. — 
Eng- Cyc., p. 385, lloxb ., Voigt. 

DOMBEYA ANGULATA, Car. Syn. 
D. tiliocfolia, Roxb., is a shrub, nat ive of Bour- 
bon, with rose coloured flowers like those of the 
common oleander, leaves cordate, acuminate, 
and serrate ; old ones three or five-angled ; 
flowers in corymbs, of a pretty rose eolour. — 
Roxb.. Riddel /, Voigt. 

DOMBEYA EXCELSA, Lam. Syn. of 
Araucaria excclsa, R. Ur. 

DOMBEYA PALMATA, Cav. A shrub ; j 
leaves palmate, resembling the common castor j 
oil plant ; flowers, in large terminal corymbs, i 
rose coloured, appear in September and Octo- 
ber. — Riddell. 

DOMBEYA TOMENTOSA, a small tree 
with rose coloured flowers. — Riddell. 

DOMEA, See Tonkiug. 

DOMESTIC CAT, End. Fcliscatus. See 
Fells; 

DOMETT, a thin kind of flannel, of which 
the weft is of wool, the warp of cotton. — 
Faulkner. 

DOMINOS, a group of several islands 
moderately elevated near Lingiu in lat. 0* 2' 
to O' 10" S. — Hors burgh. 

DOMNEEAN, Hind. Female musicians. 

DOM OLO, J A.v. W orm wood . 

DOMOOTEE, Beng. Ilydrocera triflora. 

DOMTIKAR/ IIind. A division of Sar- 
waria brahmans. 

DON. D., a botauist, author of the Pro- 
dromua Flora, and Nepauleusis. 

DON or clod-crusher is drawn with two 
bullocks ; the driver stands on the implement 
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when working it. The 4 Kooloo’ is used 
after the clod-crusher for levelling the ground. 
With the scarifier removed, it is used for 
covering is the seed after it is drilled in. 
The Koree, or drill used in lice cultivation. * 

DONA, Sans. Wormwood. Artemisia 
Indica. A. elegaus, also Daphne oleoidcs. 

DONA, u leaf so folded up as to hold any- 
thing. 

DON ABE W, a town in Pegu, taken '2nd 
April 1825. 

DONACIA, one of the Coleoplera of Iloxig 
Kong. 

DONAX ARUNDASTRUM, Lour. Syn. 
of Maranta dicliotoma — IVall. 

l)ONDA. Tel., also Bimbika. Tel., 
Coccinea indica, — IV. and A.> also Momordi- 
ca monodelpha ,—Roxb., Rheede. 

DONDA KURA, Tel. Bryonia grandis. 

DONDRA HEAD, the most southern point 
in Ceylon, is in lat. 5° 55' N., long 80 u 37’ 
E. — Horsburgh. 

DONDU, Hind. Tubes of the corolla of 
the Nyctanthes arbor-tristis. 

DONG. See Yak. 

DONGAR-KOLI, Mar. A lawless tribe 
inlmbitingjthe hilly country. See Coolee.- 

DONGI-DONGI, of Maccassar. Euche- 
uiutt spinosa, Plocaria Candida, Necs ; the Agar 
Agar of commerce. 

DONI. A vessel used in the coasting trade 
of Coromandel, from which they often carry 
cargoes to Ceylon and the Gulph of Manaar. 
The Doni, of the Coromandel coast is a huge 
vessel of tho ark-like form, about seventy 
feet long, twenty feet broad, and twelve feet 
deep ; with n flat bottom or keel part, which 
at the broadest place is scTeu feet ; and at 
the fore and after parts of the vessel it breaks 
into ten inches, which is the siding of the stem 
and stern-post. The fore and after bodies arc 
similar in form midships. Their light draught 
of water is about four feet and when loaded, 
about nine feet. These rude unshapely vessels 
1 trade from Madras and the coast to the Island 
of Ceylon ; and many of them to the Gulf 
of Manaar, us the Avater is sIioaI between 
Ceylon and tho southern part of the con- 
tinent. They have only one mast, with along 
sail ; and are navigated from land to land, 
and coastwise, in the fine season only. 

DONKEY, the ass, the gad'Jia of the 
Urdu speaking races of India, Gadhe-ka-hal. 
Hind, literally a Donkey’sjdougli.” Before 
the British domination in India, it was not , 
uncommon to yok^ doukeys iu a plough and 
drive them over the ruins of a captured fort, 
as a mode of showing supremo contempt for 
! the vanquished enemy. The furrows thus 
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raised were levelled by the Loheki-mye, or DONTARI KOONTA, Ubia. Mimosa 
irop hari'ow. Horace says (Cann. I. 16.) rubicundis. 

V * . Exitio gravi DONWAR, a tribe of cultivators in Goruck- 

Stravere, et altis urbibus ultimie pur, Ghazipur and Azimgurh, supposed to 

7 ". Stotere oaus®, cur perirent be brahmins, or Bhuinhar. They call them- 

^ * Funditus, irapruneretque muris selves Rajpoots. We find zemindars of this 

~ Hostile aratrum exercitu. msolens, mixe(1 R a jp 0 ot-Brahrom tribe in thtPergUU- 

; This mode of wreaking vengeance has been uah of Sidhooa tJobna in Qoruekpur. They 
in especial favor with eastern nations, and was were 8trong eil0Ugh at one time t0 establish 
practised by Jenghis Khan and limoor with a principality on the Kosi in western Tirhoot 
unrelenting seventy. Hence the common ex- an j there are several monuments still exist- 
pression “ I shall sow barley where you now j D „ j„ tJiat neighbourhood which attest the 
stand ’ as in the vaunt of the bandit minstrel povm . of the Donwar Raja, Kurna Dee. 
Kurroglow, at p. 138 of “ Popular Poetry of D( )OAR, from Dwar, Hindi, a gate or 
Persia/ Gudhe-par-charhana, literally to entrance, a term applied to the mountain 
seat upon a jackass, is a punishment more i )asKe8 leading from the plain at the foot of 
commonly known by the Arabic word Tush- thc IIima | ayaSj ; llt0 B hotan, also to the 
heer, publication, celebration ; which is r i c h an d fertile level tract itself. TheDooars 
rendered by Golius, “ Per urbein duci ju&sit are occupied by an Indian race. They are 
son tom in exempluna ; fere asino aut camelo jg j u number : their breadth varies from ten 
itapositum.” Elliot s Supp. Gloss. to twenty miles and their extreme length 220. 

DONKIA, a pass in Sikkim, in lnt. 27° They are in a narrow tract extending along the 
56', loug. 88° 48'. The crest, is 18, 466 ft. foot of the lower range of the Himalaya, and 
above the sea : Tibet is visible from its summit, very unhealthy and are inhabited by a tribe 
Dr. J. D. Hooker’s sketch of the grand hut. called the Meclii. The new boundary on 
most desolate panorama beheld by him from Bhootan along the West Dooms district com- 
the summit of the Doukiu Pass ought to be meuces from the confluence of the Jetee 
familiar to all readers ; and lie elsewhere re* Nuddee with the Deeliee or .luldoka river, 
marks that no village or house is seen It runs along the foot of the hills to the 
throughout the extensive area over which the Alaikooree or Pana Nuddee, up to which 
eye roams from Bhomtso, and the general point 37 platforms mark the boundary. The 
character of the desolate landscape was simi- boundary along the Buxa liills commences 
lar to that seen from the Donkia Pass. The from platform No. 37. From No. 37 to 38, 
Jkiang grazing with its foal on the slop- the boundary runs along the northern bank 
ifcg downs, the hare bounding over the of Alaikooree or Pana Nuddee called the 
stony soil, the antelope, the Tehiru and Western branch of the Deemah Nuddee. 
also the Goa , Procapra picticaudata of From No. 38, along GecheejoPass to No. 39, 
Hodgson, scouring the sandy flate, and the Gecheejo Hill on the Sinchula Rauge. From 
, fox stealing along to his burrow, desert thence on the crest of the Sinchula Range to 
and Tartarian types of the animal creation. No. 41, Jyntee Hill. From No. 41, along 
The shrill whistle of the marmot alone the slope of the hill and Jynteeehoo Nullah, 
breaks the silence of the scene, recalling known as the eastern branch of the Jangtee 
the. snows of Lapland to the mind ; while Nuddee, to No. 42, on the Jangtee Nuddee 
the kite and raven wheel through the air, where the Buxa Hills terminate. From No. 
with as steady a pinion as if that eleva- 42 to 47, the boundary again runs along the 
. tion possessed the same power of resistance foot of the hills to the Thingchoo or Rydak 
that it does at the level of the sea. Still river. For a distance of 86J miles, forty- 
: higher in the heavens, long black V-shaped seven marks for platforms have been erected, 
trains of wild geese cleave the air, shooting The West Dooars include the tract of country 
oyer the glacier-crowned top of Kinchin jhow, at the base of the Bhootan hills from the 
and winging their flight in one day, perhaps, Teesta river to the Sunkos river on the east, 
from the Yaru to the Ganges, over 500 miles It is about tweuty-fivc miles broad, and ter- 
of 6pace, and through 22,000 feet of elevation : miuates on the northern limits of RungpofO 
one plant alone, a yellow lichen (Borrera) is Cooch Behar. The portion east of Dooar 
found at this height, and that only as a visitor Clmmoochec to the Rydak river was survey- 
or, Tartar-like, it migrates over the lofty ed during season 1866-67- Of the total area 
Mope and ridges, blown about by the violent of 956 square miles, 47 square miles only are 
wind#* He found a small beetle at the very under cultivation, the remaining 909 square 
top, probably blown up also; for it was a miles are covered with grass and forest. The 
flower-fee#^ and seemed benumbed with area of the Buxa hills is fifty square miles. 
;c«dd. - The Sinchula range is five miles from Ike 
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foot of the hills. Buxa, about 1,700 feet 
above the plains, is situated midway ; it is 
surrounded on three sides by hills and only 
open to the south. A regimeut of Native 
infantry is stationed at Buxa ; the right 
picket occupy the Umunen hill, 2,086 feet 
high, and the left picket, the Chereleeku hill 
2,457 feet high. Limestone is plentiful all 
round Buxa and coal has been found near the 
sources of the Deemah Nuddee. The total 
number of inhabitants is 12,564, exclusive of 
the troops and camp followers at Buxa, or 
thirteen to the square mile. They are detail- 
ed below : — 

Kajbungsee or Hin- iToto 84 

doos 9,380 1 Bhotia 67 

Musaulmen 605 

Mech and Garrow ... 2,428 Total . .12, 564 

— Ami . Ind. Adm., Vol. xii, p, 87. 

DOODII-LUTA, Bkng. Oxystelma 

esculcntum. 

DOODII-PAYRA, Hind. Sweetmeats. 

DOODII-PITULEESHIM, Beno. Lab- 
lab falcatum, majus. 

DOODIIYA, Hind. A preparation of 
Aconite root 

DOODIA-PICTA, Roxb. Syu. of Urariu 
picta. — Desv. 

DOODIYA-KULMEE, Bkng. Calonyc- 
tiou Roxburghii. 

DOO DYE. A river near Na min air, in 
Gurrawara. 

DOOGDIIA. A tribe of inferior brahmins 
on the borders of Futtehpoor and Allahabad. 
They date their origin from the time of Jye 
Chuml, who figures in so mauy fabulous 
legends of those parts. Those by the Fande, 
who were Doogdlm brahmins, ( i. c. of mixed 
blood) received 48 villages, of the greater 
part of which they are in possession to this 
da y.— Elliot's Supp. Gloss. 

DOOB, Hind., called Doobla in Bengal, a 
grass, Agrostis linearis Kan, Cynodon dacty- 
lon, Royle . The nutritive qualities of Doob 
have caused it to be a great favorite with the 
natives of India, aud frequent allusions are 
made to it by the poets. It is fclie Huriali of 
the people of Iudia. Its tenacity, wheuever it 
once fixes its roots has caused it to be used in 
a common simile when the attachment of 
zemindars to their native soil is spoken of. 
See Graminaoeaa. 


DOO Dll KA MAIIAENA, Hind. The 
tenth month, so termed, literally the milk 
month. 

DOOKKON, Arab. Splueranthusiudicus. 

DOOLAGIIONDI, Tel. Tragia involu- 
crata. 

DOOLAGOVILA ISARA, Tel. Aris- 
tolochia indica. 

DOO LA ROOD A, Maiik. Neriura anti- 
dysentericum . — Linn. 

DOOLAL-CII AM PA, Beng. Hedy- 
cliium colon ar iu m. 

DOOLALA, Sans. From Doorlabha,* 
obtained with pain. 

DOOLB, Arab. Platanus orientalis.— * 
I Ann. 

DOO LEE. A palanquin or palkee, a 
litter, with wooden frame work and canvas ; 
a coarsely made palanquin, light and airy, 
generally used for carrying the sick.— 
Burton's Scuide, Vol. ii, p 263. 

DOOLK E-CHAM PA, Bkng. Spheno- 
carpus gmnditlorus. 

DOOLING, a river near Goonteali in 
Midimpoor. 

DOOM ok DOUM, the Gingerbread 
palm-tree exclusively inhabiting Upper 
Egypt, especially the neighbourhood of 
Thebes, whence it is named Cucifera 
Thebaicu. Its stem, instead of growing 
without brancho: like other palms, forks two 
or till'd times thus assuming the appearance 
of a Pandanus. Clumps of it occur near 
Thebes. The fruit is about the size of an 
orange, angular, irregularly formed, of a 
reddi>li color, and has a spongy, tasteless, but 
nutritious rind. The albumen of the seed is 
hard and semi-transparent, and is turned into 
beads and other little ornaments. Gaeftner 
described it under the name of Hypkane 
coriacea. It is known in Egypt as the 
Gingerbread-Tree, because of the resemblance 
of its brown mealy rind to that cake.—Eny. 
Cyc. p. 385. 

DOOM. In Afghanistan a class of servants 
attached to families of rank whose wives 
serve in the women's apartments and are 
go betweens in marriage negotiations. 

DOOMA, Hind., also written duma, is 
the name of the leather case iu which tea 
is imported from Thibet into Ghurwal and 
Kumaon. It contains k about three seers, and 
bears a price of six or seven rupees. 


DOODAH, Guz. Cordage-Rope. DOOMBA-STACUM, Tkl. Alpinia 


DOODEA, aud Sookelia, rivers near Nur- ' 
singghur. DOOMBUR. SeoJogi. 

TWknTT TTi»rn M il, DOOMBUR, Hind. Ficus glomerate. 

DOODII, IIikd. M.lk. DOOMNAR. A place famed for its bmh. 

DOODHIA KI LAKRI, Hind. Wrightia | minical caves or rock-cut temples. The finest 


autidysenterica. 

DOODH-KULMI. Ipomooa turpetlmm 


specimens are at Ellora aud Elephanta; 
though some good ones exist also on the 
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ialaiid of Salsette, and at Mahahalipur. In 
fortn many of them are copies of and a good 
deal resemble the budd’hist Vihara. But they 
. have not been appropriated from the budd’hists, 
ns the arrangement of the pillars and position 
of the sanctuary are different. They are never 
surrounded by cells as all Vihara are, and 
their walls are invariably covered or meant to 
be covered with sculpture, while the Vihara 
are almost as invariably decorated by painting, 
except the sauctuary. The subjects of the 
sculpture of course always sets the question at 
rest. To this class belong the far-famed 
Kylas at Ellora, the Saivite temple at Doom- 
nar, and the Ruth at Mahabalipur. This last j 
is cut out of isolated blocks of granite, but 
the rest stand in pits. The India Subha 
group at Ellora aro of a separate class, but 
whether they are brahminiral .or Jaina is 
undecided. The Kylas at Ellora is a wonder- 
ful work of art— is one piece of rock — in fact 
a small hill cut into a temple. The Ellora 
caves are excavated in a porphyritie green- 1 
stone. See Karli. 

DOOMNEE. See Kunawar. 

DOOMOOR, Bkxg. Common lig tree, 
Ficus carica. 

DOON DOOMMALE RESIN, the 
gum-resin of the Doonn zcylauica tree. A 
valuable article of commerce. — Ed. Phil. 
Jourti . 

DOON, Burm. In Aracan a land measure 
30,720 square yards, therefore equal to a 
little more than six and a quarter English 
acres. 

DOONA, Thw cities. A genus of great 
trees of Ceylon, D. affinis occurs between 
Ratnapoora and Galle, at no great elevation. 
D. congestiflora, “ Tinneya grass, Singh ., at 
Hinidoou and Pasdoon Cories, D. cord i folia, 
at no great elevation at Pasdoon Corlc and 
Ambagamowa : D. Gardueri, in the central 
province at an elevation of from 3,000 to 
5,000 feet. D. nervosa at Eknalagodde near 
Ratnapoora. — Thwaites , En. PI. Zeyl. 

DOONA TRAPEZIFOLIA, Thwaites. 

Tuccahaaloo-gaas. Singh. 

Grows as a common forest tree, in the 
central and southern parts of the isluud of 
Ceylon up to an elevation of 1,500 feet. — 
Thw.) p. 55. 

DOONA ZEYLANICA, Thwaites . 

Doon-g&Bs. Singh. 

Grows in the central province of Ceylon, 
up to au elevation of 4,000 feet. A large 
quantity of colourless gum-resin etudes from 
the trunk and branches of this fine tree, which, 

/ when dissolved in spirits of wiue or turpentine, 
makes an excellent vnv'n\s\i.--Thw., p. 34. 
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j , DOONA ZEYLANICA, produces, the 
gum-resin, called by the Cingalese , " dooil-doo- 
1 male.” 

DOONA ? See Resins. 

DOONA H, or dooah f in Rajpootouah is a 
portion of the dish of which the prince 
partakes, sent by his own hand to whomsoever 
lie honors at the banquet. At the “russora,” or 
refactory, the chiefs who are admitted to diue 
in the presence of their sovereign are seated 
according to their rank. The repast is One 
of those occasions when an easy familiarity 
is permitted, which, though unrestrained, 
never exceeds the bonds of etiquette, or the 
habitual reverence due to their father and 
prince. When he sends, by the steward of 
the kitchen, a portion of the dish before him, 
or a little from his own Ithansa or plate, all 
eyes are guided to the favored mortal, whose 
good fortune is the subject of subsequent con- 
versation. Though, with the diminished lustre 
of this house, the doonah may have lost its 
former estimation, it is yet received with 
reverence. — Tod's Rajasthan 9 VoL i, p. 317. 

DOONCIIA, Hind, properly Dlmnchu, 
the uEschynomeiiqcannabina, extensively cul- 
tivated in Bengal on account of its coarse 
fibres, which are much employed in makiug 
cable-ropes. 

DOON, Hind. A valley, a term locally 
applied in the Siwalik Ilills, under the Hima- 
laya, as Patlee Doon, Dohra Doon. We appear 
to have the word in the Celtic and Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, as well ns in the Arabic, In 
English we preserve to the present day both 
the adverb, “ down” to imply descent and 
“ down” the noun to imply a slooping hill, an 
elevated plain, or hillock of saml on the sea 
shore. 

DOONI). Sec Khyber. 

DOONEEADAR. A mode of address 
among fuqeers. 

DOONGURPORE. This family is an off- 
shoot of the House of Oudeypore. On the 
fall of the Mogui empire, Doongurpore, like 
other Rajpoot States, became tributary to tbe 
Mahrattas. It was at first arrauged to divide 
the tribute of Rupees 35,000 levied from it 
between Siudia, Holkar and Dhar, but Dhar 
ultimately succeeded in establishing its ex- 
clusive right. This tributary claim was 
transferred to the British Government by 'the 
Treaty of 1818 (No. L) with Juswunt Sing 
in return for its protection. As in other 
States inhabited by wild hill tribes, it became 
necessary at an early period of the British 
supremacy to employ a "military force to 
coerce the Bheels who had been, excited to 
rebellion by some of the disaffected nobles- 
j The Bheel Chiefs, however, submitted!/ 0 
! terms (No. LIII) before actual hostilities 
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- DOOP or dup-maram. doputta. 

commenced. The Rawul, ' Jeswunt Singfc! grows from thirty to fifty feethigh, and from 
was incompetent as a ruler, mid addicted to two to four feet^n diameter, aud in greater 
tlie lowest and most degrading vices. •For abundance than on the coast of Malabar. — 

his incompetency and the disturbances of the Edge , M. C. 

peace which he created he was deposed (No. DOOPADA NUNA, Tkl. Piney tallow, 
LIV) in 1825, and his adopted son, Dqlput Doopada oil. Oil of Vateria iudica. Doopada 
Sing, grandson of Sawnnt Sing, Chief of Per- Resin, exudes from the Vateria Iudica, and 
tabgurh, was made Regent. In 1844 the constitutes the piney varnish. The resin is 
succession of Pertabgurh devolved on Dulput used as a fragrant incense in temples, the 
Sing. The Chief of Doongurpore has receiv- quantity procurable is very considerable.-— 
ed a Suunud (No. Ill) guaranteeing to him M . E. J. R. 

the right of adoption. He is entitled to a DOOPATEE-LUTA, P»kng. Ipomoea 
salute of fifteen guns. The area of his State pes-capra. 

is about 1,000 square miles, with a po pul a- DOO-PAHAR1YA, Bung. Pentapetes 

tion of about 100,000. The revenue, after phaenieea. 

deducting the tribute and the stipends of feu- DOPUTTA, the dooputta scarf, an exqui- 
datories, is about Rupees 75,000. No local sitely beautiful article of Indian costume for 
corps or contingents are kept up at the ex- men and women is worn more frequently by 
pcnse of the State. The Chiefs military mahomedan women than liindoo, and by the 
force consists of about 125 cavalry and 200 latter only when they have adopted the maho- 
iufantry. — Treaties, Engagements and Sun- medan langa, or petticoat ; but invariably 
nuds , Vol. iv, p. 168. by men in dress costume. By women this 

DOON-GASS, Singh. Doona zeylauica. is generally passed once round the waist over 
— Thwaites . the petticoat or trousers, thence across the 

DOON-KOLA, Singii. Tobacco. bosom and over the left shoulder and head ; 

DOOP OR DUP-MaRAM, also named by men across the chest only. Dooputtas, 
Nadenara, a tree in the forests of the western especially those of Benares, aro perhaps the 
coast of India from north to south. It grows most exquisitely beautiful of all the ornamen- 
from sixty to eighty feethigh, aud from tal fabrics of ludia ; and it is quite impossible 
two to. three feet in diameter. It is a light to describe the effects of gold and silver 
sort of wood, similar to the white Ameri- thread of the most delicate and ductile des- 
can fir of New England. This tree pro- scription imaginable, woven in broad, rich 
duces the best description of Indian dammar, borders and profusion of gold and silver 
or resin ; but it is not so valuable as the flowers, or the elegance and intricacy of most 
dammar from the island of Sumatra. The of the arabesque patterns of the ribbon 
natives use the large trees as rafts, and ns borders or broad stripes. How such articles 
catamarans, and for house-building, and the are woven with their exquisite finish and 
small spars to make sheds aud yards for strength, fine as their quality is, in the rude 
the native vessels. So long as the moisture handlooms of the country, it is hard to under- 
of the wood remains, it may be considered stand. All these fabrics are of the most 
to answer these purposes, but when it delicate and delightful colours ; the creamy 
becomes dry, it is very brittle and of no white, and shades of pink, yellow, green, 
use. At Cochin, Mr. Edye found the rafters mauve, violet and blue, are clear yet subdued, 
and uprights of the roofs over the ships of and always accord with the thread used, and 
war at that port, of this wood, with the pur- the style of ornamentation, whether in gold or 
lings of split bamboo over them, and cadjans silver, or both combined. Many are of more 
(cocoanut leaves plated), all of which were decided colours — black, scarlet and crimson, 
lashed together by coir yarns. The amount chocolate, dark green, and madder ; but, $ 
of expense for a roof with sheds was about whatever the colour may be, the ornamenta- 
350 rupees, or £44 sterling. One sort of the tion is chaste aud suitable. For the most 
Dup-maram is named Nadenar, which means part, the fabrics of Benares are not intended 
long-stringed Dup-maram, not of much use or for ordinary washing ; hut the dyers and 
value, grows to about sixteen inches in diame- scourers uf India have a process by which the 
ter, and sixty feet in height. Another sort former colour can be discharged from the 
named Paini Dup-maram, which produces a fabric, and it can then be re-dyed. The gold 
sort of resinous gum, is found in the Cochin or silver work is also carefully pressed and 
and Travancore * forests, biit is rarely cut iroued, and the piece is restored, if not to its 
down, as the dammar taken from it is valuable, original beauty, at least to a very wearable 
and when mixed with the wood-oil makes the condition. The dooputtas of Pytun, and 
Paini Varnish. This is an article export to iudeed most others except Benares, are of a 
China from Sumatra, where this tree also ! stronger fabric. Many of them are woven 
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> DOORGA. DOO«IU; 

iti fast colours, and the gold thread— silver [ ^rawn or carried by the lion. As Mata Ja- 
la rarely used in them— is pore substantial navi the “Mother of Births,” she is Juno 
than that of Benares. On this account they Luciea: as Padroa, ‘ whose throne is the 
are preferred in Central India and the lotus, 1 she is the fair Isis of the Nile ; as Tri- 
Deccan; not only because they are ordina- poora ‘governing the three worlds,’ and 
rily more durable, but because they bear Atm£ — devi, ‘ the goddess of souls,’ she is. the 
washing or cleaning better. In point of Hecate Triformis of the Greeks. In short, 
delicate beauty, however, if hot of richness, her power is manifested under every form 
they are not comparable with the fabrics from the birth, and all the intermediate stages 
of Benares. Scarfs are in use by every one, until death ; whether Janavi, Gouri, or the 
plain muslins, or muslins with figured fields terrific Cali, the Proserpine or Calligeniaof 
and borders without colour ; plain fields of j the west. — Tod's Rajasthan , Vol i, p, 576. 
muslin with narrow edging of coloured silk DOORGAH POOJAH, a term given in 
or cotton (avoiding gold thread), and narrow Bengal to the hindoo festival of the Dusse- 
ends. Such articles, called ‘ sehla 1 in India, rah, occurring in the autumn. See Dassarah ; 
are in every day use among millions of Dusserah. 

hindoos and mahomedans, men and women. DOORGA WATEE, queen regent of Gur- 
They are always open textured muslins ; ha Mundela, was killed in action against the 
and the quality ranges from very ordinary troops of Akbar, under Asof Khan, she 
yarn to that of the finest Dacca fibres, was interred where she fell and to this day, 
No attire is. so becoming to the delicate form the passing traveller places over her grave, 
of a woman as the Ilindoostauce garments one of the white quartz crystals with which 
angya and dopatta. A woman in European the hills in the neighbourhood abound. Two 
attire gives the idea of a German manikin, an rocks are at her grave which the people be- 
Asialic in her flowing drapery, recalls the lieve to be her drums converted into stone, 
statue of antiquity. These scarfs are manu- and the neighbouring villagers say that they 
factored at various places and of different occasionally at night hear sounds issuing from 
qualities and colours. Those brought from them. See Cairn. 

Benares are always with gold and plain lace DORIAN, the fruit of the Durio zibethe- 
borders of different sorts, are sold at from nusa pleasant tasted fruit, but to most Euro- 
25 to 350 Rupees each. Those of Arnee in | peans, of most offensive persistant odour 
the Collectorate of Chingleput, with borders though the natives of Amherst and Malacca 
of yellow cotton, are priced at from Rupees 2 are very fond of it. They cost three rupees' 
to 7 each and those of Ooppada in Rajahmun- each. — Moulmein, 

dry are woven with white borders and are DOORK’HEE, Hind., also written durk’hi. 
sold at from to 3 Rupees each. — Dr. An insect whose ravages are very destructive 
Watson ; Tr. of Hind., Vol. ii, p 37. to Indigo, when the plant is young. 

DOOR, or Hulqaa, female ornament. DOOROO, Singh. Cumin seed. 

DOORANI, a titular name of an Afghan DOORS, are generally open in India aud 
tribe. See Dourani. the number of servants about, admit of this. 

DOORBA, Beng., Hind. Cynodon dac- But when the doors are shut, before opening 

tilon, Pers., the hariali grass. them, all the questions in Acts xii, J3 are 

DOOREAH, Hind. A dog-boy. put ‘And as Peter knocked at the door 

DOORGA, a name of the hindoo goddess of the gate a damsel came to hearken named 
Parvati or Kali. Doorga, Sans., means diffi- Rhoda.’ A stranger approaching a house, 
cult of access, from door, prep, and gam to does not attempt to open its door but usually 
go* Parvati or Doorga Mata, the Mater claps his bauds, two or three times together. 
Montana of Greece and Rome, is according This is called thali dena. The English word 
to Diodorus, an epithet of Cybeleor Vesta “ door,” is from the Sanscrit, “dwar”, aud has 
as the guardian goddess of childreu, one its equivalent in dor 1 ’ Persian. The 
of the characters of the Rajpoot “ Mother Euglish in Calcutta, retain a door or gate 
of the Mount,” whose shrine crowns many keeper, dar-wan, who shuts the gates when 
a pinnacle in Mewar ; and who, with the visitors are not receivable. 

, prolific Gouri is amongst the amiable forms DOORUGBUNSEE, also written Durag- 
of the universal mother, whose functions bansi, name of a clan of Rajpoots who hold 
are more varied and extensive than her villages in Gurwara. 
sisters of Egypt and of Greece. Like the DOOIi V A, Beng. Cynodon dactylon, the 

Ephesian Diana, Doorga wears the crescent hariali grass. 

on the head. She is also “ the tu netted DOORYODHANA, Sans. From dioor, 

Cybele,” the guardian goddess of all places prep . and yodhana, war. 
of strength) doorga, and like her she is ‘DOOSIU. See Japan. 
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DOR. 


DOREMA AMMONIACUM. 


DOOSTPARISHA, Sans. Tragia invo- 1 prietors of Aligarh ; and a remnant of them 
lucrata. now exists iu Dubhaee, Atrowlee, Coel, 

DOOTEE-SAMBODIIU, Sans. From Shikarpoor and -Elliott, Tod,' 

d3ot&B, a female messenger, and Sambodu, a Wilson, 

calL ' DOR, Hind. Land ploughed twice. When 

DOOWIN — ? Durio zibethinus. ^ ploughed three times, it is called Teoor; when 
DOPAEE, Hind. A variety of magic four,Chuwur. 
squares. DOR or CASTEL PELEGRINO, the 

DOPAHRYA, Hind. Pentapetes phoc- 1 modern village Athebis the first place to- 
nicea. I wards Jaffa ; it is the Castel Pelegrino of the 

DOPATEE, Beng. Impatiens balsamina. Crusades, and the Dor of the Hebrews. Its 
DOPHLA. That portion of the southern columns and buttresses, are a confused mass, 
face of the sub-Himalayas which extends stretching into the waves, over which the 
from 32° 50' to about 34* north latitude, and surf breaks. Dor is the celebrated city of 
forms the northern boundary of the valley Cmsarea. — Skinner's Overland Journey, Vol. 
of Assam, from the Kuriapara Dowar, to i, p . 96. 

where the Subanshiri debouches into the DOR, Hind. Spiraea Lindleyana, also 
plains, is occupied by a tribe of mountaineers, Arum curvatum. 

usually known to the people of the valley, DORA, Tel. A respectable person, the 
under the appellation of the Dophla. This equivalent of Mr. or Master ; plural Dora- 
term, whatever may be its origin, is not re- garu ; Dorawaulu. 

cognized by the people to whom it is applied, DORADINA. A group of trees of the 
except in their intercourse with the inhabit- family Silurid® Stenobranchiae. 
ants of the plains. Bangui, the term in their DORAK. See Khuzistan or Arabistan. 

language to signify a man , is the only desig- DORANA, Singii. Diptcrocarpus gland u- 

natioc they give themselves. During the losus, Thw. 

latter days of the Ahom suzerainty when DORCUS, one of the Coleoptera of Hong 
internal dissensions and the growing imbe- Kong. 

cility of the government furnished oppor- DORDONIA ORIENTALIS. Hop wood 
tunities for the bordering tribes to indulge in of Norfolk Island, does not attain to more 
acts of rapine and lawless aggressions on than a foot in diameter, and is principally used 
their low-land neighbours, the Dophla were for veneering and in turning ornaments.—? 
not slow in exacting their share of the general KeppeVs Ind. Arch Vol. ii, p. 282. 
spoil. Several attempts were made to check DOREMA. A genus of plants belonging to 
their atrocities : and on one occasion, rajah the natural order LJmbellifer®. 

Gourinath Sing, is said to have marched an DOREMA AMMONIACUM, Don. 
army into their hills for the express purpose Fcrula oricntaU8 . | Fcrula ammoni£era Fee. 

of chast.s.Dg them, and several thousand Feghukj Akas. | Simagh terateea, Phhs. 

Dophlas were taken prisoners and brought Eastern giant fennel. Eng. „ b’ul-shirin, „ 
down to the plains. The rajah, obliged them OBhak, Pers. | \ 

to dig a canal with the view of draining off A glaucous green plant with a perennial 
the large and unwholesome morasses that still root, and large leaves 2 feet long. It is 
exist in muhal Kollongpur. But, owing to a native of Persia, in the plains of Yerdek- 
the bad treatment to which the prisoners were hast and Kumislm in the province of Irak ; 
subjected, and the unhealthiness of the season, and near the town of Jezud Khast in very 
the greater portion of them are said to have dry plains and gravelly soil, exposed to an 
perished, and the task assigned to them re- ardent sun. This is one of the plants which 
mained unaccomplished. — Beng. As. Soc. yield gum ammoniacum, but it is probable 
Jour., No. 2051. that several plants yield this as well as the 

DOPPELT CHLORQUECKSILBER, other gum-resins of the order Umbelliferm. 

Ger. Corrosive sublimate. This gum resin is imported into Bombay 

DOR, a tribe of Rajpoots, some of whom, from the Persian Gulf, and re-exported to 
mostly converted to mahomedanism, are different countries. It is obtained by incisions 
settled in the district of Aligarh, also about in the plant, and occurs in two forms— first 
Banda and Sagar. Time has destroyed all in voluminous masses of yellowish colour, 
knowledge of the history of this race, but enclosing white almond-like tears, the whole 
they must have been of importance in the being of plastic consistence, and very im- 

time of the last hindoo sovereign of Delhi, pure secondly, in tears of irregular form, 

Prithi-raj, as he commemorated a victory over white or yellowish, opaque, rather solid, 
them by a tablet. Before the emigration of agglutinated or distinct, compact, brittle, of 
the Bir Goojur race, they were the chief pro- glassy fracture, and free from impurities, fts 
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bdouf is faint and peculiar, taste sweetish and 11 long time. On a jiole near the item of 
ithen bitter. It is partially soluble in water, of the boat, they place, chiefly for ornament, 
ether/ alcohol, alkaline solutions and acetic a thin, finely carved, red and white striped 
acid. Ite medical effects, are similar to,, but plauk, sometimes furnished with the image of 
dess powerful than asafoetida. It is principally a Papuan’s head, with out-sticking hair, made 
employed as air expectorant in the chronic from gumuti fibres or cassowary feathers, 
catarrhs and asthmas of old persons. It is Their food consists principally of millet, obi, 
also applied externally as a warm and maize, a little rice, fish, liog's flesh and fruit, 
stimulating plaster. (Lindley, Flora Medic a.) Sago, the general food of the inhabitants of 
~+Eng. Cye ., p. 335; Faulkner ; O' Skaugh - the Moluccas and the islands to the east, is 
nesty, p, 364— *365; Powell's Hand-Book, p. here only found in small quantities and is 
354* See Ferula, Persica, Asafoetida. brought from elsewhere. The fish and flesh 

DORGANIA SUBPLANA. See Chelonia. they eat roasted or dried. Respect for the 
DOREY, a village in New Guinea, in which aged, love of their children, fidelity to their 
the houses are built on posts, in the water, wives arc traits which reflect honor on their 
and are reached by long rude bridges. The disposition. Chastity is held in high regard 
houses are low, in the form of a boat bottom and is a virtue which is seldom transgressed 
upwards. The people resemble theKe and Aru by them. A man can only have one wife and 
islanders, and many of them are very hand- is bound to her for life. Concubinage is not 
some, tall and well-made, with well cut fea- permitted. Adultery is unknown amongst 
lures and large aquiliue noses. Their colour them. They are generally very fond of strong 
is a deep brown often approaching closely to drink, but although they go to excess in 
black, and the fine mop-like heads of frizzly this, it could not be learned that they prepared 
hair appeal* to be more common than else- any fermentod liquor, not even sago, weer or 
where, and are considered a great ornament, tuak. Kidnapping is general in these coun- 
a long six pronged bamboo fork being kept tries and is followed as a branch of trade, so 
stuck in them to serve the purpose of a comb, that there is no dishonour attached to it. — 
The majority have short woolly hair. They Wallace, ii, p. 184 ; Earl p. 71 ; Journal of 
are shore dwellers, fishers and traders. The the Ind. Arch ., June 1852, pp. 312 to 317. 
hiUmen, or Arfak,of the interior, arc generally DORI, Hind. Cedrela toona var. C.s errata, 

black but some are brown. Their hair though Eoy/c, also Polygonum Bistorta. 
always more or less frizzly, is sometimes short DORIII AR, Hind. A pedlar selling laces 

and matted. Birds of paradise are brought to ! and thread, also, a Saiva mendicant living part- 
Borey f<pr sale from Amberbaki, about a ly by the sale of thread. Dori means a small 
hundred miles west. The Arfak mountains twine or thread or cording, used on the edges 
ate about ten thousand feet high, and in- of clothing, similarly to Nakki, Gota, Kinari, 
habited by savage tribes. The inhabitants Patti, Mandil and Zardozi. 
of Dorey are all seafaring. Men, women DORIS BARNABDI, of Kelaart, has 
and children are seen at almost all times in rich colours. D. Exanthemata, of Kelaart, 
their small outrigger prahus. They pre- of Formosa, Labuan and Borneo is nearly 
for making use of their sampans to pass eight inches long, of an olive green colour, and 
from one house to another to going on foot, is the largest known nudibrauch. Its besses 
They do not walk more than is absolutely and tubercles render it an unpleasing object.-* 
necessary, either to go to their gardens, or to Calld . 

bring wood or water, which is the daily duty DOR-KIIAIR, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 

4 >f the women. They are all very expert in Nag pore, with hard, yellowish-red timber.— 

swimming and diving. Often when some of Cal. Cat. Ex., 1862. 

their smiril prahuB were lying near the ship DORKINEE. See Bazeegur. 

on throwing overboard pieces of copper, glass DORLA, Duk. Brinjal. 

beads, and similar trifles, youug and old DORLE KA PHAL, Duk. Sotemim 

sprang from the sampans and dived to secure jacquini. 

the prize; They scarcely ever came to the DORO Sindh. Unripe fruit of Capparis 
surface without having brought up what had aphylla. — Boxb. 

been thrown in. Knives were the only things DORVILLE. Fathers Grueber and Dor* 
which they did not succeed in securing, as ville crossed China from Pekin, by SinganfoP 
these sank too qnickly to allow them to .dive to Sining, and reached the Koko-noor valley* 
fan* them ; as there were many in the water and thence passed into Tibet; round the 
at the same time, struggles sometimes took sources of the Hoang-ho, and crossing those 
place amongst = them under water. The of the Yang-tse-Kiang river, they came 
children learn to swim and dive as soon as from thence to India, through the valley fif 
they can run and they can keep in the water Nipal by Katmandu mid Hetounda to Thtfab 
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DOSIA POWDER, DOSIA POWDER. 

oTi iho Ganges, wher€ Domlle died.— to be washed and left all night exposed 
Briiwtp Tibet, T&ttary, and Mongolia, p* 14* to the air, on a table placed before an 
OORYMA BERDMOREI, Blyth, A open window, that it might become complete- 
genus of the family Geckotidsa, found in ly stiff. Next morning, several Japanese, 
Mergui. some of the officers of the factory, and my- 

DOSA, Tel. also NAKEADOSA, Tel. self, went to examine the corpse, which was 
Cucumis utillissimus. — Roxb., W. S? A. as hard as a piece of wood. One of the inter* 
DOSAD, in Bengal, a low caste, employed preters, named Zenby, drew from his bosom 
as executiouers, to remove dead bodies, as a santock, or pocket-book, and took out of it 
village watchmen, and messengers : in Bengal an oblong paper full of a coarse powder re* 
and Bahar, the work of labourers is done by sembling sand : this was the famous dosia 
Bhui, Raj war and other aboriginal tribes, but powder. He put a pinch into the ears, 
Chandal, Dosad, Hari, Bhumali are names of another into the nostrils, and a third into the 
other outcaste races, the Bhuimal, in Ben- mouth, and presently, whether from the effects 
gal, are the lowest or sweeper class, the of this drug, or of some trick which he could 
Dosad of Bahar used to make frequent not detect, the arms, which had before been 
predatory excursions into lower Bengal.— crossed over the breast, dropped of themselves, 
Campbell, p* 129, Wilson . and in less than twenty minutes, by the 

DOSKI, Rus. Deals. watch, the body recovered all its flexibility. 

DOSS, from Dasa, Sansc., a slave,— a He attributed this phenomenon to the action of 
surname of many hindoo races in India, as some subtle poison, but was assured that the 
Jaggadamba Doss, and supposed by some to dosia powder, so far from being poisonous was 
mark their origiu,— by others to have the same au excellent medicine in difficult labours. In 
referenoe to the hindoo gods, as the Abid, or such cases, a cup of hot water, in which a 
Gholam of the present Arabs “ slave” to the little of the dosia powder, tied in a bit of 
Almighty. Many of the mahomedans having white rag, has been infused, is administered 
such names as Abid-ul-Kadir, Abid-ullah, to the patient, who is then sure to obtain a 
slave of the Almighty, slave of God. This safe aud speedy delivery. The doBia powder 
name, among hindoos, is borne chiefly by men is likewise recommended as the most effica* 
of the bunya caste, by byragee fukeers, and cious remedy for diseases of the eyes. An 
occasionally by kayet’hs and brahmins. It is infusion of this powder, taken even in perfect 
usually coupled with the name of some deity, health, is said to have virtues which cause it 
as Shib Doss, Narayen Doss, &c., to imply to be in great request among the Japanese of 
subjection to some special tutelary god. all classes. It cheers the spirits and refreshes 

DO-SHAHI, Hind. A soil, part clay and the body. It is carefully tied up in a piece 
part sand, soil of two kinds mingled, hence of white cloth and dried, after being used, as 
its name, do-mat, or two earths. it will serve a great number of times. The 

DO-SIIALA, Hind., Pers. Double shawl, same infusion is given to people of quality 
shawls being always worn double, by the when at the point of death : if it does not 
natives of India. prolong life, it prevents rigidity of the limbs ; 

DOSH AM. See Polyandry. . and the body is not exposed to the rude hand* 

DOSIA POWDER. The Japanese have ling of professional persons — a circumstance 
a method of interment peculiar to themselves, of some consequence in a country where 
Instead of enclosing corpses in coffins of a respect for the dead is carried to excess. He 
length and breadth proportionate to the sta- had the curiosity to procure some of this 
ture and bulk of the deceased, they place the powder, for which he was obliged to send to 
body in a tub, three feet high, two feet and a Kidjo, or the nine provinces, to all the tem* 
half in dtrftaeter at the top, and two feet at pies of the Singous, which enjoy the exclusive 
the bottom. The Japanese, state that they sale of it, because they practise the doctrine 
produce this result by means of a particular of Kobou-Daysi, its inventor. It was after 
powder called dosia, which they introduced the death of this Kobou-Daysi, in the second 
into the ears, nostrils, and mouth of the year of the nengo-zio-wa (a. d. 825), that 
deceased, after which the limbs all at once this sand came into general use in Japan* 
acquire astonishing flexibility. As they The quantity obtained in consequence of hit 
promised to perform this experiment in Mr. first application was very small, and even 
Titsingh’s presence, he remarks, the experi- this was a special favour of the priests, whe 
ttent accordingly took place in the month otherwise never part with more than a tingle 
of October, 1783, when the cold was al- pinch at a time. At his departure in 1784* 
ready pretty severe. A young Dutchman however, he carried with him a considerable 
having died in the island of Desima, he quantity of the dosia powder. Part watf put 
directed the physician to cause the body up in lots of twenty small packets each, with 
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DOST ALL 


DOULA 


the name written , ou the outside in ted 
. characters, the rest was in small bags : this 
trUs only a coarse powder, in which were to 
he seen here and there particles of gold, and 
which probably was not yet possessed of the 
requisite virtues. One small packet only had 
undergone the chemical operation which 
ensures its efficacy, and this was a powder as 
white as snow. The discovery of the dosia 
powder is ascribed to a priest named Kobou- 
Daysi : he became acquainted with the 
properties of this valuable mineral on the 
mountain of Kongosen, or Kimbensen, in the ! 
province of Yamotto, where there arc many 
mines of gold and silver, and carried a con- 
siderable quantity of it to the temple to which 
he .belonged, on the mountain of Kojas-an. 
The priests of this temple continue to chant 
hymns of thanksgiving to the gods who led 
Kobou-D&ysi to this important discovery. 
When their stock is exhausted, they fetch a 
fresh supply from the mountain of Kongo- sen, 
and carry it away in varnished bowls. The 
priests pretend that the dosia powder owes 
all its efficacy to the favour of their 
prayers. As soon as the new supply 
arrives, it is put into a basin, varnished 
and gilt, and set before the image of the god, 
Day*nitsi, or Biron-sanna. The priests, 
ranged in a circle before the altar, and turning 
between their fingers the beads of a kind of 
rosary, repeat for seven times twenty-four 
hours a hymn called Guomio-Siugo, the j 
words of which are : — 

: .Or obokja Biron sanna nomaka fodora mani 
Ftndo ma, zimbara fara, fare taja won. 

The priests assert, that, after this long exer- 
cise, a kind of rustling is heard in the sand ; 
all the impure particles fly out the vessel of 
themselves, and nothing is left but the puri- 
fied dosia powder, which is then divided among 
all the temples of the Singous. It lias 
the appearance of sand, and when it is 
fully perfected for use is as white as 
snow. It is obtained ou the mountain of 
Kongosen or Kinbensen in the province of 
Y am atto, where there are many mines of gold 
and silver. The process by which it is pre- 
pared is the secret of the priests. Their 
knowledge is doubtless the result of ac- 
cidental experience, for their acquaintance 
With chemistry is so slight that we may safely 
conclude they do not understand the rationale 
of its preparation. — ■ Titsing h's Illustrations 
of. Japan, p. 283; American Expedition to 
Japan, p. 72 ; Hodgson's Nangasaki, p. 222 . 
i®QST ALI, in 1732, became nabob of 


His succession had been disliked by Nizam*'; 
ul-Mulk, who in 1730, incited the Mahrattaa 
to invade Arcot, and Dost Ali, met them at 
Amboor on the 20th May 1740, and fell in 
battle.— Orme. 

DOST MAHOMED KHAN was one of 
the younger sons of Sirfaraz Khan, the Barak, 
Zai sirdar, slain by order of shah Zeman at 
Kandahar, in 1799. The mother of Dost 
Mahomed Khan was of a Juanshir family, 
He succeeded shah Shoojah as ruler in 
Afghanistan but political difficulties with 
Dost Mahomed Khan induced the Indian Go- 
vernment, at the close of 1838, to resolve on 
displacing him and replacing the deposed 
king shah Shoojah-ul-Mulk. This was done, 
after a series of successes and severe reverses, 
in one of which the entire British army 
was destroyed by climate and the sword, 
and was the greatest disaster that ever befel 
the army of India. In his turn he was driven 
from his throne by the British in 1839, was 
taken prisoner to Calcutta but was ultimately 
restored. He brought Cabul and Candahar 
under his rule and when close on eighty years 
of age, he wrested Herat from Persian influence 
and on the 9th June 1863, he died, twelve 
days after he had taken the city by storm. 
He left 16 sons, who continued for many 
years, a civil war of succession. — Masson's 
Journey , Vol. iii, p . 17. 

DO-SUTI, Hind. A kind of cotton cloth. 
The words mean double thread. 

DOS WAN 10, Guz. A dealer iu cloth, 
a pedlar of the Banya tribe. 

DOS Y PELT ID AC. A family of reptiles 
including Eladistoda Westermauni, Rein. 

DOT BURMA. See Hindoo. 

DOW, Alexander, translated and published 
Ferishta’s history of the mahomedans of Asia. 
— Orme. 

DOUBLE COCOA-NUT. Lodoicea. 

DOUBLE HEADED SNAKE, of Ceylon, 
Uropeltis grandis. 

DOUBLE ISLAND, Lat. io°52' N. Long. 
97°33 / E. 

DOUBLETS, in jewellery, a thin slice of 
a pure gem cemented over a paste of same 
colour ; or a paste of facetted crystal, cement- 
ed over a pure gem. 

DO UK LOUNG, Bukm. Dalbergia reni- 
formis. — Roxb. 

DOUK-TA-LOUNG, Burm. Dalbergia 
glauca. 

DOUK-YA-MAH, Burm. Dolechampia 
pomifera. 

DOUK-YAT, Burm. Photinia serratifolia* 


the Carnatic in succession to his uncle DOUL, Hind. The ridge or small em* 
Saad*t Ifilah- He gave one daughter to bankment dividing irrigated fields. 

Ct ^s^^Md^andone to Murtuza Ali and he DOULA, Hind., also written daub* a 
agpOintad Cbandah Sahib to be his dewan. boundary. In many English game*, as; in 
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DOUIlANI. 

barley-break, and occasionally inf foot-ball, the 
limits wwthe Doules and the foot-ball is said 
to “Denied” 

DOULALWALLA. See Khyber, p. 514. 

DOULATABAD, 19° 57', 75° 14 , in the 
Dekhan, 9 miles N. W. of Aurangabad, mean 
height of the village, 2,013 ft.— Cal Id. 

DOUM-PALM, Hyphasne the baica. 

DOUN-DALOUN, Burm. See Indigofer®. 

DOUNG, Burn. A hill. 

DOUR— surrounded by the W uzeeree hills, 
and adjoining the western border of Bunnoo, 
is the small valley of Dour, inhabited by a 
distinct race, and cou tabling about 8,000 
inhabitants. This valley originally belonged 
to the Dooraui kingdom. It was, together 
with other outlying tracts, formally ceded to 
Runjeet Singh by the tripartite treaty of 1 838 ; 
but afterwards, in 1847, the British relin- 
quished all claim to it on behalf of the Sikhs. 
The people of Dour more than once expressed 
a wish to come under British jurisdiction, but 
the offer was not accepted. During the treaty 
negotiations of 1855, the ameer’s representa- 
tive urged that the valley once formed an 
integral portion of the Dooranee empire, and 
that His Highness now wished to take it, 
provided that the British did not claim any 
title. The Government replied that the 
British did not desire to assert any claim, nor 
to interfere with the ameer, if ho chose to re- 
annex it to his kingdom. 

DOUR or DAUR, Arab., Hind. In 
military life in India, is employed to designate 
a sudden expedition against an enemy. 

DOUR, Hind. The slingB attached to a 
bucket for irrigation. The more usual terms 
are joota and jotee. 

DOURA, Hind. See Graminacese. 

DOURANELLE, Egypt. IJolcus spicatus. 

DOUliANI, a name of the Affghan tribe 
Abdali, given to them by Ahmed shah, Sad- 
dozye, on his ascending the throne in a. d. 
1747. They are also called Sulimaui, from a 
district of which, the Tobeh Maruf, they for- 
merly came. The Duraui Affghaus are an 
agricultural, but chiefly a pastoral race, who 
term their summer and winter ground, Eilak 
and Kishlak, dwelling in their coarse black 
camlet tents, called Kishdee, the same with 
the Kara ulli of the Turks and Siah-chader 
of the Persiaus. The number of Durani 
tribes are nine, the uames of seven of which 
end in “ zye, w which means the same as the 
benler walad of the Arabs, and the mac of 
the Scotch. The names are the 
Mauku* Populzye. Noorzye, 

Khongani. Allekozye. Alizye, and 

Barukzye. Achikzye. Ishakzye. 

The Populzye are the largest. In person, 
the Durani are stout and well made, many 


DOW. 

of them being above the standard of the Indo- 
Germanic races of Europe. Some have 
round and plump faces. With others, the 
countenance is strongly marked, and with 
most the cheek bones are prominent. When 
a family is by itself, the men and women eat 
together ; but few restraints are put upon the 
female, and her influence is considerable. 
The Duraui tribes, all but the Achikzye, are 
religiously given, but not intolerant. They 
are of the sunui sect. Their national dance, 
called Attun, is danced almost every evening 
with sougs and tales to accompany it. They' 
have a strong love of country chase. They 
are fond of tales, fond of the chase, and 
except the Achikzye about 5,000 in number, 
all are religious. The Durani, especially the 
men of Kandahar, have a powerful love of 
country : The Durani is rarely a merchant 
or adventurer. They are hospitable and 
brave, and are the most important of the 
Affghan tribes. 

DOVE. 

Oinos, Greek. | Fakhta, Hind. 

Jona, Hkb. I * 

Doves are numerous in India. See Birds. 

DOW, a vessel employed in the trade be- 
tween the Red Sea, the Arabian coast, the 
gulf of Persia and the coasts of India, in 
Cutch, Guzerat and Malabar. They were also 
used in the Persian Gulf, for the purpose of 
war and piracy. They are always manned by 
Arabs. The Arab Dow is of about one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred and fifty tons 
burthen, by measurement ; grab-built, with 
ten or twelve ports ; about eighty-five feet 
long, from stem to stern ; twenty feet nine 
inches broad ; and eleven feet six inches deep. 
Of late years, this description of vessel has 
been built most perfectly at Cochin, on the 
coast of Malabar, in the European style. These 
vessels have a great rise of floor ; are cal- 
culated for sailing with small cargoes ; and 
are fully prepared, by internal equipment, for 
defence, with decks, hatchways, ports, poop- 
deck, &c., like a vessel of war ; many of them 
are sheathed, on two-and-a-half-inch plank 
bottoms, with one inch board, and a prepara- 
tion of chunam and oil, which is called galgal, 
put between the planks and sheathing* board, 
causing the vessel to be very dry and durable ; 
and preventing the worm from attacking the 
bottom. The worm is the one of the greatest 
enemies in India to timber in the water* while 
the white ant is as much so out of it. Oft the 
outside of the sheathing board there' la a 
coat of whitewash, made from the Same 
articles as that between the sheathing arid 
planks ; which coat is renewed every season 
they put to sea. These vessels have generally 
one mast, and a lafcteen-sail : the yard is the 
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DOWLATABAD. DOWLATABAD. 

length of the vessel aloft; and the. toast fortress which has been knownbyseverai 
taking forward, for the purpose of keeping names, Deoghur, Deogiri. It consists of a 
this ponderous weight clear, in raising and conical green-stone rock; the ■■ baseof 
lowering. The tack of the sail is brought to which is scarped to a height o£l£0 flrom 
the stern-head, and sheets aft in the usual the ground. The upper conical part if 
way ; the haulyards lead to the taflrail, reached by means of an opening at the 
having a pendant and treble purchase-block, base of the Bcarp, which gives admission 
which becomes the backstay, to support the into a low narrow passage, hewn Out 
mast when the sail is set : this, with three of the solid stone, and opening into a 
pairs of shrouds, completes the rigging ; which large chamber or vault that has been oi- 
ls very simple, the whole being of coir-rope, cavated in the interior of the hill. From this 
Several of these vessels have been fitted as vault a vamp or gallery gradually 'sloping 
brigs, after their arrival in Arabia ; and upwards, and also excavated in the solid rook, 
armed by the Arabs for cruising in the Red winds round the interior. It has a height 
Sea and Arabian Gulf, as piratical vessels ; and breadth of 12 feet and terminates above 
they are also the class of vessels of which in a recess on the top of the rock, about 20 
Ifippu Sultan’s fleet at Onore consisted. When feet square. At the base of the rock is a 
armed, they were too powerful for the Bombay ditch, which is crossed only at one place, and 
marine brigs. This has never happened, but by a causeway on which only two men abreast 
when in great numbers, and the brigs weak and can walk and defended on the side next the 
unsupported. The large dows make generally rock by a battlemented building Outside the 
one voyage iu the season, to the southward of ditch is a minaret 100 feet high. Its posi- 
Arabia ; taking advantage of the north-east tiou is commanding, and it has from the most 
monsoon to come down, and the south-west to ancient times been stronghold of the rnlers 
return with an exchange cargo. They generally in that part of India. It was the capital of 
bring dates, fruit, preserves, Shiraz-wine, and Ram Deo, a prince of so great power that the 
horses, and take back rice, coir, canvas, cocoa- mahomedans looked on him as king of the 
nuts, oil, timber, dammar, &c., various articles Dekhan. Umber a sovereign of high rank 
of cloth of the country manufacture, and from among the princes of the Deccan, whogoverned 
Bombay, European articles of every descrip- his dominions with wisdom, built the city of 
tion. The trade of the western coast of India Gurkeh, now called Aurungabad, five kos 
is very great in those vessels; extending from Dowlatabad, and died two years before 
from Allcpy, the southernmost port on the the expedition of shah Jehan, at eighty years 
Coast of Malabar, up to Bombay : but all the of age, leaving his dominions the best culti- 
trftde to Bengal is carried on by ships which vated and the happiest region in India. AHa- 
are called “ Country Traders,” from the Gulf ud-din, nephew and general of the emperor 
jof Persia and Arabia. The Arabs are a Feroz, in 1294 swept across the Nerbuddab, 
powerful, well grown, handsome people, and with an army of 8,000 men and presented 
very acute and intelligent in trade. They himself before Deoghur which he captured, 
usually navigate their ships to Bengal in per- He entered into negotiations with the rajah 
feet safety, and with great skill. — Adey, and besides money and jewels obtained the 
Sir John Malcolm . cession of Ellichpoor and its dependencies, 

DOW AH- or GOGRA. A river near and the raja was further to pay tribute annu- 
Manjeeghat in Chupra. ally. On his return, he was met by his uncle 

DOWANIYA, Singh.) Grewia asiatica, L. Feroz, whom he assassinated, as he patted on 
DO-WATI. See Hindoo. the cheek. Camala Devi, was the wife of 

DO WHOOREE. A river near Ranee- the rajah of Guzerat, and was celebrated 
gunge. as the flower of India. On the fall of 

DOWtiAH, Arab. The fifth title amongst Nerwalla, the capital of Guzerat, her hus* 
IndLan mahomedans, as Saraj-ud-dowlah, band became a fugitive and Camala Devi 
Rashid-ud-dowlah. In Southern Arabia, was taken prisoner and carried to AUa- 
a dowlah is a governor of a province, equiva- ud-diu’s harem ; and, attracted by her beauty, 

. lent to tjie Turkish title of Pasha. wit and accomplishments he made her* his 

DO WL AISH W ARA M. A military sta- queen. Her fascinations soothed that savage 
tion on the Godavery river. Pathan in his moodiest hours and influenced 

DOWLAT, Arab., Hind., Pees. Wealth, him to a lenity hitherto unknown to him. Her 
prosperity, Umr-o-dowiat ziadah. May your daughter Dewal Devi had escaped with her 
days and your prosperity be prolonged. father. Her reputation for beauty equalled 

DOWLATABAD, in 19° 57' ; 75° 14', ifc that of her mother, and the sou of Ram*dee» 

the Dekhan, 8 miles N. W. of Aurungabad. the rajah of Deogiri (Dowlatabad) had fang 

Kean height of the village, 1,721 &, sued for her, but, her father,. praudofbis 
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DBACJINA DRACO. 


Rajpoot origin, cpuld not accept sMahratta, 
even though a prince. Camala Devi, how- 
ever, having expressed to Alla-ud-din, a wish 
to he joined by her daughter, Alla-ud-din 
aent a strong army under a general to bring 
Dewal Devi to Delhi. In this extremity, her 
father accepted the Mahratta prince and sent 
off his daughter to Deogiri under an escort, 
but the escort was overtaken, the fair maiden 
seised and carried to Delhi, when Khizr Khan 
the son of Alla-ud-din, married her. Their 
union Was very happy and the poet Khusroo 
praised them, but Khizr Khan’s eyes were put 
out by Kapoor. In five years from the death 
of Alla-ud-diu, the throne of Delhi was filled 
by Kafur, a converted hindoo, who filled the 
capital with hindoo troops, put out Khizr 
Khan’s eyes, put to death all the survivors 
of Alla-ud-din’s family and transferred Dewal 
Devi to his own zenana. — Wilson , Briggs , 
the Nizam, 

DOWLAT RAO SCINDIA, was defeated 
by Holkar near Poonah in 1 802. 


DOWN. 



Dons, Duk. 

Pinmini, 

It. 

Duvet, Fr. 

Plumeu, 

Lat. 

Dunen, Ger. 

Puch, 

Rub. 

Flaumfedern, ,, 

Flo j el, 

Sr. 

Penna matin, It. 

Plumaao, 

The soft feathers of birds. 


DOWNA, Hind. 

Artemesia 

austriaca, 


Linn., lady-love, old man, or southernwood. 
DOWNY LEAVED JASMINE. Jas- 


minum pubescens. 

DOWNY GRISLEA. Grislea tomeutosa. 
— Roxb. 

DOWNY LEAVED AVICENNIA, Eng. 
Avicennia tomentosa, Linn., Roxb., W. fy Ic. 

DOWNY MOUNTAIN EBONY, Eng. 
Bauhinia tomentosa. — Linn. 

DOWRY, the “ mahr” of the mahomedans. 

DOWYAT, Burm. Maximum girth 3 
cubits. Maximum length 18 feet. Found 
abundant, but, always inland, all over the 
country, at Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui. 
When seasoned, floats in water. It has a soft, 
bad wood, useless except for elephant bells. 

DO-ZANOO BYTHNA, Hind. To kneel 
on both kneeB. 

DOZUK, Hind. The seven hells. 

DRAB, of Hazara, Oedrela toona, var. ser- 
rata,— Boyle, Panj. Pinus longifolia.— 
Lamb., Roxb . 

DRACJSNA. A genus of plants belonging 
to the Liliace®, known as the Dragon trees 
of which there are several species mostly 
shrubs in the East Indies, growing in China, 
Bourbon, the coast of Africa, Canary Islands. 
One mentioned by Sir G. Staunton had a 
diameter of 12 feet at 10 feet from the 
ground. The singul&r red leaved Chinese 
iron-weed, a species of Drains, is chicly 


noticeable for its long red leaves.*— William's 
Middle Kingdom, p. 279. 

DRACJENA ATROPURPURE A, Roxb. 

Kwon leu net, Bubm. ( Kw.on len phyoo, Burk. 

Dragon tree. 

Two or more species of the dragon tree, 
resembling small areca palms are seta in 
Burmese compounds, but the most common is 
the one with dark purple leaves* — Mason . 

DRACAENA DRACO, is the indigenous 
dragon tree of Teneriffe. It affords a similar 
secretion to that of Calamus draco. The tree 
at Teneriffe measures seventeen feet in 
diameter, and is on strong reasons estimated 
to be 1,500 years old. — O’ Shaugknessy 
Dispensatory, p. 643. 

DRACASNA TERMINALIS, Willde. A 
native of China and the Eastern Archipelago 
where its root is considered valuable in dysen- 
tery and is said by Rumphius to be employed 
as a demulcent in cases of diarrhoea ; the plant 
is a signal of truth and of peace in the 
Eastern Archipelago. In the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean a sweetish juice is expressed 
from its roots, and afterwards reduced by 
evaporation to a sugar, of which specimens 
were brought to Paris by Captain D’Urville 
from the island of Tahiti (Otaheite.) The 
root is there called Ti or Tii, and thence no 
doubt corrupted into Tea-Root by the En- * 
glish and Americans. M. Gaudichaud men- 
tions that in the Sandwich Islands generally 
an intoxicating drink is prepared from this 
root, to which the name Ava is often applied, 
as well as to that made with the roots of 
Piper methysticum. The root is employed 
as food in the Fiji Islands, it weighs from 
lbs. 10 to lbs. 40. — Eng . Cyc. 

DRACHA, Sans. Dracha palam, Tam. 
Vitis viuifera, grapes. 

DRACHENBLUTH, Gee., Dragon’s 
blood. 

DRACO. A genus of reptiles of the fhmily 
Agamidae, which may be thus shown 

Draco fimbri&tus, Kuhl, Penang, Sumatra. 

„ tseniopterus, Gunth, Tenaaserim. 

„ volaris, Linn., Singapore. 

„ maculatus, Or ay, Malacca, Tenasserim. 

„ Dussumieri, D. it £., Madras. 

Sitana Ponticeriana, C. <& V., Ceylon. 

„ minor, Gunth , Madras, Ceylon. 

Lyriocephalus, scutatus, Merrem, Ceylon. 

Cophotis Ceylonica, Pal , Ceylon. 

Ceratophora Stoddartii, Gray, Ceylon. , . 

„ Tennentii, Gunth, Ceylon. 

„ aspera, Gunth, Ceylon. 

Otocryptis bivittata, Wtey, Ceylon. 

Dilopyrus grandis, Gray , Rangoon. 

BronchQQela jubata, Ppndicheny. 

Tiaris suberistata, Blyth, AndatW?* - , ( .. ' 
Oristiaris Elliotti, Gunth, Sikkim* ... 
Acanthowurarmata, Gray, Burtnah. v " l> • ' ’ 

Salea Jerdonii, Gray, Nilgherriea., 
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DRAGON RIVER. 


DRAGONS BLOOD, * 


Calotes versicolor, Baud, Ceylon, Sind, Martaban, 
myetaceus, D. dr V., Ceylon, Mergui. 

Emma, Gray, Mergui, Martabatf. 

, ophiomachus, iHferr.,8. India, Ceylon, Nicobars. 
nemoricola, Jerd., Nilgherrieg. 
gigaa, Blyth, Mirzapore, Nilgherries, 
tricarinotuB, Blyth, Darjeling. 
platyceps, Blyth, KhasBia Hills. 

Maria, Gray, Khassia Hills. 

Rouscii, 1). <b B., India. 

„ nigrilntris, Peter*. 

Brachysaura ornata, Blyth. 

Charasia dorsalis, Nilgherries. 

Laudakiatuberculata, Gray. 

Stellio Indicus, Blyth, Kashmir, Mirzapore, Agra. 
Agama agilis, Oliv., Punjab, Salt range. 

„ ruderata, Oliv., Somale. 

Moloch horridus, Gray. 

DRACOCEPHALUM, amongst well known 
species of this genus, are the D. Canariense, 
the balm of Gilead, with pretty blue flowers : 
the sceut only lies in the leaves, and the plant 
seldom exceeds eighteen inches in height, the 
other species have large splendid blue flowers, 
and are easily reared from seed ; the plants 
are best grown in pots. — Riddell. 

DRACONTIUM POLY PII YLLU M, L. 

J&ngli kandi, Ddk. I Kat karnc, Tam. 

Purple-stalked Dragon, Eng. I Adavi kandi, Tkl. 

Grows in the Konkans and on the western 
coast of India at Bombay and Japan. Its 
root after having undergone certain prepara- 
tions, to subdue its acrimony, is sup- 
posed to possess anti-spasmodic qualities, and 
is considered as a valuable remedy in asth- 
matic affections, given to the quantity of 
twelve or fifteen grains in the course of the 
clay. It is also one of the many remedies 
the Natives use in cases of haemorrhoids. 
In the dry condition in which it occurs 
in the bazars, it has, though faint, a smell 
not unlike that of musk. — Aim. Mat. Med., 
page 73. 

DRAGOMAN, Turkish. An interpreter, 
a corruption of the Arabic word, Tarjuman, 
a translator. 

DRAGON BOATS, of China, are long 
and narrow, capable of holding forty to 
eighty men. They are employed by the 
Chinese in their boat races and rowing 
matches, in the festival of the fifth day of 
the fifth month, usually falling in June, and 
seemingly relating to the summer solstice. 

DRAGON CANE. A kind of rattan, 
strong, springy and much valued. They 
occur both light and dark coloured : a variety 
with a soft bark is called Manilla Dragon 
Cane.— -Zeeman. See Calamus. 

DRAGON FLY OF CEYLON. Euplaea 
splendens. 

DRAGON, PURPLE-STALKED, Eng. 
Dracontium polyphyllum, Linn . 

DRAGON RIVER, or Kew-lung-keang, 
one of the largest rivers in Southern Asia. It 


takes its rise in Yu-nam^ ori the frontiers of 
Se-fan, in Lat. 27* 20' N. It is at first named 
Lan-tsan, but towards the south, and before 
it enters the Laos country, it is called Kew- 
lung-keaug, or Nine Dragon River* In- 
Chinese territory .itrunsa longdistance through 
a magnificent valley. In 16° N. Lat. it bends 
more to the west, and enters Cambodia, 
having previously been augmented by a large 
tributary. It then drains the whole length' 
of that country, and falls by three .embou- 
chures into the sea in abont 9° 34' N. Lat. 
In many places the river is very deep, at 
others there are rocks, sand banks and shal- 
lows, which obstruct navigation. The river 
runs through Yu-nam, and there are cities 
upon it. In Laos villages adorn its banks, 
and in Cambodia the principal population is 
near it. We may conceive what a mighty 
stream it must be when it traverses eighteen 
degrees of latitude, it forms at its mouths an 
alluvial deposit second only to the Yangtze- 
kiaug, or Whang-ho. There are numerous 
other rivers in Cambodia. On the frontier of 
Siam is the Kh river, an insignificant 
stream, hut the boundary between the two 
countries.— Royal Geographical Society 
Journ., Vol. 33, p. 

DRAGONS BLOOD. 

Damulakhwain, An. D’Jarnang, Malat. 

Indarume, Duk. Khftn-tt-lavitn, Pkrb. 

Sang-dragon, Fr. Catgamuruga-rakta, Sans. 

Drachenb’uth, Grr. Kandamurga rattam, Tam. 
Hiraduckkun,Guz., Hind. Khadga-mrugam nctruTEL. 
Sanguis Dr aeon is, Lat. 

The dragon’s blood gum resius, of com- 
merce, are obtained from several plants. 
That of Socotra, West Indies, Spanish Main 
and America, is from the Pterocarpus draco 
of Linn : In the Canary Islands, it is from 
the Dracama draco, and that of further India 
is said to be obtained from several species 
of Calamus. Those which chiefly yield it are 
the C. petreeus (Lour) C. rudentum (Lour.), 
C. verus (Lour), and C. draco (Willd.), 
natives of Hindustan, Cochin China, the 
Moluccas, Borneo and Sumatra, but of which 
the last three were by Linnaeus reckoned mere 
varieties of the C. rotang (Linn.) The ripe 
fruits are covered with a reddish-brown dry 
resinous granular matter adhering to the ripe 
fruit and obtained by beating or thrashing the 
fruit in little baskets. Within the Archi- 
pelago, the principal place of production is 
Jambi on the north-eastern side of Sumatra. 
The plant is the wild produce of the forest, 
and not cultivated, although some care is 
taken to preserve it from destruction. The 
collectors of dragon’s-blood are the 1 wild 
people called Kubu, who dispose of it tci’ the 
Malays, at a price not much exceeding a 
shilling a pound. The whole (fuaritity p?o* 
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duced inJambi is said to be about 1,000 cwt. 
The best kind imported into Europe in reeds, 
is manipulated by the Chinese. The canes 
of the male plant used in former times to 
be expdrted to Batavia, and very probably 
formed the M true Jambees,” commemorated 
in the Spectator as the most fashionable 
walking-sticks in the reign of Queen Anne. 
The secretion of the fruit constitutes the 
best of jur-nang , or Dragon’s blood. A 
second and.rather inferior kind is produced by 
heat and by bruising the fruit, frpm which 
the natural secretion has been removed : the 
third, and most inferior, seems to be the refuse 
of the last process : it is perhaps doubtful 
whether it is ever procured from the plant by 
incisions. Large quantities of this drug are 
annually sent from Borneo to Singapore and 
Batavia, and thence to China, where it is 
much prized. In Europe, it is a constituent 
of some tooth-powders, and tinctures, and 
is also, and chiefly, used for colouring spirit 
and turpentine varnishes. This resinous gum 
received its present singular name from the 
ancient Greeks, who used it extensively. It 
is found in the market either in oval drops, or 
in large and impure masses composed of 
several tears. That which is good is of 
a bright crimson when powdered, and if 
held up to the light in masses, is semi-trans- 
parent. The tears are usually the firmest, 
and the most resinous and pure. If it is 
black when made fine, or very friable in the 
lump, it is inferior. It is often adulterated 
with other gums ; but that which is genuine 
melts readily and burns wholly away, scarcely 
soluble in water, but fluent in alcohol ; while 
the simulated crackles instead of burning, and 
dissolves in water. Its uses are various in 
painting, medicine, varnishing, and other arts. 
The best is procured at Banjermassing in 
Borneo, from whence it is carried to Singa- 
pore, and thence to the Chinese market in 
reeds, at $15 to $35 per pecul ; the importa- 
tion is principally in native vessels. The price 
in China varies from $80 to $100 a pecul 
after purifying and refining. The Chinese 
hold this gum in much estimation, and are the 
principal consumers of it in the East.— 
Faulkner , Morrison's Compendious Descrip- 
tion; Marsden's Hist, of Sumatra , p. 159, 
Crawfurd Dictionary , p. 123; Seeman on 
Palms . See Calamus, Croton sanguifluum 
Dalbergia monetaria, Dracaena draco, Eu- 
calyptus resinifera, Resins. 

DRAGON TREE, Eng. Dracaena draco, 
. Dracena atropurpurea. 

DRAKHYA, Bung. Vine, Vitis vinifera. 
DRANGULI, Jay. Cassia fistula, Linn 
BRASSHA CHETTU, Tel, Vitis vini- 
fera, Linn. 


DRAVBE. 

DRACHA PANDU, Tel. Grapes. 
DRANDU, Hind, Ilex dipyrena. 
DRANGDRA. See Kattyawar. 
DRANGE, Hind. Sageretia oppositifolia. 
DRANGIA. See Greeks of Asia. 
DRANGU, Hind. Berchemia sp. 
DRANGULI, Jav., also SUNG-GULI, 
Jav. Cathartocarpus fistula. 

DRAPER, Colonel, a British officer, who 
entered into a literary contest with Junius. 
He conquered Manilla, and in 1758, joined 
Colonel Lawrence in the Carnatic and gave 
able assistance at the battle of Wandewash. 

DRAPORE. A hard, fine, rather close- 
grained, somewhat heavy, Ceylon wood. 
DRAS. A district of Ladak. 

DRASHTI DOSIIAM, Sans. Evil eye. 
DRAUPADI, daughter of Drupada king 
of Panchala. She was put forward by her 
father as the lady of the Swayamvara, or 
tournement, and was won by Arjuna one of 
the Pandava, and became the polyaudric wife 
of him and his four brothers : she was subse- 
quently staked by Yudhishthira, at dice and 
won by Duryodhana of Hastinapur and un- 
derwent great hardships until the destruction 
of the Kaurava. Draupadi, as the polyandric 
wife of the Pandava princes, is the heroine of 
the Mahabarat. Duhasana, one of the Kau- 
rava princes dragged her by the hair into the 
public court, Bhima vowed to kill him for 
the insult and drink his blood and he fulfilled 
his vow. Yudhishthira and Draupadi have 
been deified aud their feast is named the 
procession of fire, because in hindoo legend 
she is fabled to have passed every year from 
one of her five husbands to another, after a 
solemn purification by that element. In tha 
Bh&sha language, her name is written Dropti. 
In the “ Enchanted Fruit” wljen Draupadi 
and her five husbands entered the garden, 
and Arjuna, with an arrow, brought down 
the fruit, 

Light— pinioned gales to charm the sense, 

Their odorif’rous breath dispense ; 

From Bdla’s pearl’d or pointed bloom, 

And Malty rich, they steal perfume : 

There honey-scented Singarhar, 

And Juhy like a rising star, 

Strong Chempa, darted by Camdeo 
And Mulsery of paler hue, 

Cay ora which the Ranies wear 
In tangles of their silken hair, 

Round B&bul ilow’rs, and Qul*achein 
Dyed like the shell of Beauty’s Queen, 

Sweet Mindy pressed for crimson stains, 

And sacred Tulsy, pride of plains, 

Their odours mix, their tintB disclose, 

And, as a gemmed bright. 

Paint the fresh branches with delight, 

— Wh. H. of I; Sir W. Jones , Vol. xUi,* 
p.217. See Droopdevi. 

DRAVEE. The Bombay group consists 
of fifteen or tweuty islands in all ; the island 
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DBAPPIAK, ■ 'i 

to fl / e n ?rj t l»’ buM to tbit wp, tftil stjll called Cahjmber 
■ ;■■■;, ^Ma^^.Py^f^e^lMsterito.iiame; Cote, are to be met with. The 1 number aito 
? : ’e'f T * e ’ * n n V®W T *« J U8t °ff *J*e shore of and condition of thesewHlianvremalnK.till 
♦Si” 1 -!! by n,ucl1 the digest of extant, should be carefully ascertained and 

them all s Trombty, conspicuous for the noted. Small communities of thelttM tribe 
mountain called Neat s Tougae, which attains are found to this day in the less accessible 
^Y, * Bombay itself, hills and forests of many parts of the nenin^ 

un ted on the northward to Trombay and sula. Tamil was tlu/lauguaM 

Salsette, as these are united to each other by ancient dynasties of whom we have record 
bridges and embankments, and tn ~ . avo record 


» - — — " v - uvucr uy 

\ and embankments, and to the south- 
ward, Old Woman’s Island, Colaba ; and 
Henery ; and Kenery ; with little rocks, and 
islets of leaser note and name. 

^A^IDlAN, a term which Dr. Culdwcll 


rv\ rs! I -#n . ItJUWIU : 

lno Cliola of Tanjore and Combaconuin, who 
were settled on or near the Caveriand Cole- 
roon rivers, and who, as some suppose, gave 
their names to the Coromandel or Choia- 

of the great majority of the inhabitants of and the Chera, who ruled ^ ’ 

Southern India. With the exception of Malabar coast ’ August, eSofRome' 
and of those districts of Western when at Antioch received an^mbassv with 

laffAru f'rnm L.;„« T>„.. J /» . . 


Indio, mjd the Dekhan where Gnjarathi and 
th^ Milrathi are spoken, the whole of the 
peninsular portion of India from the Vindhyu 
mountains and the river Nerbudda to Cape 
Coittorin, appears to have been peopled from 

a*J!a.s !..l l v/*» . . r . 


letters from king Paudy on of ancient Dravira. 
I lie embassy gave valuable and curious pre- 
sents, amongst others a man withou t arms, and 
a serpent ten cubits long. In the letter, the 
kmg described himself as holding sway over 

six lllllllJ Pfwl L-lnno 1 ... 1 ,» fl . . . . 


tbff Miest period, by different"^ Tf CkTtWZ 

one and tho same race, speaking different of Augustus. In the embassy was an P 
dialects of one and the same language, and named Ziinminochetrns fi-nm p saD * B<bau 

sehttered off-shuots from the same stem may 1 Baroach who accompanied aS* T 

be traced still further north and west, as far I Athens and liierp as pLi, n i ^ u S U8tus (o 
as the fcymahal hills, and .he mountain fast- ! mitted-seif i . mlt on Xc ,' *’ ^ 

nenes of Beluchistan. Dr. Caldwell cxclud- His tomb fc..!^5tt2'lndS?. ^. e ” P?, T- 
lngtheRajinaha 1 , the TJraon and the Bralmi, he seen us late as Plutarch’s time ” Tha 

^wn a8 i^ v 'i 8D v!::!f, la w » r kc “ throughout St 

p am ot the Carnatic or country below the 
ghauts, termed by the mahomedan sovereigos 
and by the British who have succeeded them, 
the Carnatic Paen Ghat. The Tamil speaking 
couiitry extends from Cape Comorin to Puli- 
cat dO miles, north of Madras, and inland from 

• IlC bflV Ot nPlurnl frv TP-.-.j. s** 


; . — *■» v l 1 1 1 uni, 

in Southern India, viz., Tamil, Telugu, Cana- 
Malayalam, Tulu, Toda, Kota, Gorul or 
Groand, KhOnd or Kuud or Ku, and says it 
has beeii remarked that in the ten cultivated 
languages of the Dravidian tongue, Sanscrit, 
ire not at all, or but very rarely 


employed. He telle us that of all the Dravi- rho JW WaT » '"T, from 

n V W0 are 80 ™' ¥l ? reIated * I it skirts Mvforemi all i ' 

ewptheres to be mutually intelligible to the j also spokenover the Barn Mahal si?™* 't 
pwgle W^o speak them except in the simplest | Combaconnm, meeting with the Mi’ ? d 

n ;= r„ , p0 ?sy * ftjgra 


" class of languages aud for the peoples speak- 
ing them is not yet definitely settled, the 
i-VterUaa^of Pre-Aryan, Dravidian, Aboriginal, 
v'. Scythic, Hill and Serpent races have been ap- 
plied, and Mr. Huu ter estimates their numbers 


in x * — ’ "■ ,o spoken also 

“ tbe oouthmn part fhe TwV(lncoro 

countiy, on the western side of the Ghauts, 
from Cape Comorin to the neighbourhood ,of 
Tievandrum ; also , n the northern and north- 


HIOfTCfllU IUC AUHU , J.V1 tiellii, 

BhiJ, Sonthal, Kol, Goud, the Madera oi' 
Pariah, the Madiga or toner, and the Dhor 
; ■ or curner; In^ioutheru districts of Peuin- 
• siilnr India, an anowit aboriginal people called 
*■■■: Ourumber are the earliest kuown occupants 
gC Pravida Desam, the modern Carnatic and 
| Corotondel. They seem to have established 
petty principalities over the wl^le 
. which were ^ultimately absorbed \ 
;tho empire., Nnirierou* sites atfri- 7 
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the ancient Pandiya kingdom. ^ 

Campbell arranges the Turanian, abo- 
ngmes into two sections^ as under : 

tSSIkXZ uf™- 1 

Canara . . . Burghar. Ho. 

uo, ...... Kota. Bhnmi. 

r Khond ’ Oraon » Mundah ; 

Kaimahah. S on tal '* 

ale Ariiar. 

TVtw/7V...Rftmufci. 

Hli, 



1 others. 
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"Brayldlan aborigines d^al in demonology, per cent, of the whole population* the pebble 
IhfeHinSi fthtftic daUcek, blbbSy and eveu who Speak the Tamil langub^e ; Sre estimated 
iffifclinl&crlfldes ;‘ttiey are, however, superior by Dr. Caldwell at about tenmilllons, 
to the Aryan hi udoos in freedom from dis- The Telugu, called also Telihgu, or 
(Jililifyihg prejudices, but inferior to them in Teluugu, is the Andhra of Sanscrit writers, a 
khowiedge and all its train of appliances, name mentioned by the Greek geographers, as 
Aboriginal tribes are most numerous, are, in- that of a nation dweliiug on or near the 
dehd the mass of the inhabitants, iu the hilly Ganges. It is the same language which, imfil 
country from the western and southern bor- lately, Europeaus termed the GentoOt from a 
tiers of Bengal, Behar aud Benares to the fron- Portuguese word sigmfyiug heathens or geu- 
tiers of the Hyderabad aiid Madras territories, tiles. In respect to antiquity Of culture hid 
and frOin the Eastern ghats inland to the glossarial copiousness, it ranks next to the 
civilized portions of the Nagpore territory, Tamil, in the list of Dravidiau idioms, bfitjt 
buteven, in this tract, are evideut mouumeats surpasses all of them iu euphouic sweetness, 
of Old hiudoo civilization and of the saiva Telugu extends from Chanda, where it theets 
persuasion. The aborigines of India, the Mahratta, and from Gnnjam and Chicacolo 
both in physique and in the structure of their where it intermixes with Uryn, along the 
language, present a type analogous to the coast to Pulicat on the marine lagoon thirty 
Negrito of the South seas, Papuans, Tas- miles north of Madras, known as the Pulicat 
toa’nlahs and Others, as well as to the nearer Lake, where it meets the Tamil. At VizagA- 
Nggrito of Malacca and the Andamans, patam, which is 120 miles south of Ganjapj, 
The Tamil was formerly called by Europeans this is the sole language spoken. On this imp 
the Malabar language, and this term is even of coast, two monarchies formerly existed, the 
still used amongst the illiterate of the English Andhra aud Kalinga, both apparently euteV- 
Community, but even the educated classes prising races aud seafaring people, and It is 
write it erroneously, as Tamul. It was the doubtless from the name of the litter dynasty 
earliest developed of all the Dravidian idioms, that the Burmese and Malays have derived 
is the most copious and contains the largest the appellation of “ Kling,” by which they 
portion of indubitably ancient forms. It distinguish all people from Iudia. The Ilalihga 
includes two dialects, the classical and col- dynasty appear to have gained great possfo- 
loquial, the ancient and the modern, called sions to the westward, as, at the time of the 
respectively the Shen Tamil and the Kodim- mahomedan conquest, Warangal, seventy 
Tamil, which so widely differ that they may miles from Hyderabad, was considered by 
almost be regarded as different languages, them the capital of Telingana, the eastern 
The Tamil race is the least scrupulous or part of the nabob of Hyderabad’s dominions, 
superstitious, and the most enterprising and all the districts of Ganjam, Nellore atid Cud- 
persevering race of hindoos, aud swarm where- dapah and much of the lands uorth. The most 
ever money is to be made, or wherever a westerly spot at which it is spoken is the 
more apathetic or a more aristocratic people small town of Murkundah about 30 miles 
is waiting to be pushed aside. The majority west of Beder and it reaches this by a 
of the hindoos found in Pegu, Penang, wavy line running westerly from north 
Singapore and other places iu the east, where of Madras, as far as the eastern boundary 
they are known as Kliugs, are Tamil iaus. All of Mysore which it follows up to that 6f 
throughout Ceylon, the coolies in the coffee the Mahratta country, thus including, in 
plantations are Tamilians; the majority of its extent, the Ceded Districts, Kurndolihe 
the money-makiug classes, even in Colombo, greater part of the Hyderabad dominions and 
are Tamilians, and ere long the Tamilians a portion of the Napore country and Gohd- 
will have excluded the Singhalese from wana. In ancient times, it seems to have 
almost every office of profit and trust in their been spoken as far north as the mouths of the 
owii island. The majority of the domestic Ganges. This appears both from the man- 
servants and of the camp followers in the graphical limits which theGreeks have issTgn- 
Madrks Presidency and along with its urrny, ed to the territory of the Andhra or northern 
* are Tamilians, and the coolies who emigrate Telugu dynasty, and from many of tfae nattes 
so largely to the Mauritius and the West and places mentioned by Ptolemy lift to that 
India Islands, are mostly of the Tamil people, delta being found to be Telugu. The Teli|u 
Ibclifdmg tiie Thmil people, who are residing people are undoubtedly the most bum^tous 
in the Mlitary cantonments and distant branch of the Dravidiau race, althod§h tbe 
colon tea, khd these in South Travaucorc, Tamil surpass them in reatlessnbls And bitet- 
N&tWrn Ceylon, add excluding all Mahome- prise and m that self rejiance. Whieh supports 
dab, Telifig, aud Brahmin residents of the them in their emigrations* Including me 
Taffiil country, who amount to at least ten Naik or Naidoo (“ Nbyaka"), Rmi ind 
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^bthei Telugu tribes settled in the Tamil regarded as Canarese, modified by the Tolu, 
country, who are chiefly the v descendants of But Mr. MoSgling states that il ia more 
those soldiers of fortune by whom the Pandiya nearly allied to the ‘Tamil and Malayalam 
and Chola kingdoms were subverted, and who than to the Canarese. 
number not less thau a million of souls ; aud Malayalam or Malay arma, is spoken along 
including also the Telugu settlors in Mysore, the Malabar Coast on the western side of the 
and the Telugu inhabitants of the Nizam’s rh&ts or Malaya range Of mountains from 
territory and other native states, the people tape Comorin to the Chandagiri river ; or 
who speak the Telugu language may be esti- more strictly, perhaps, to Nileshwar 
mated to amount to at least fourteen millions. Nileswara) where a Nair rajah, conquered 
Tamil and Telugu roots are, in the great >y Hyder, formerly ruled, from the vicinity 
majority the same, but peculiarities in infiec- of Mangalore where it supersedes the 
tion and dialectic changes have so modified Dauarese and the Tulu, to Trivandrum, where 
the modern tongues, that they differ from t begins to be superseded by the Tamil. The 
each other as much as Portuguese from people speaking it in the States of Travan- 
Spanish, Irish from Welsh, Hebrew from core and Cochin in the provinces of Malabar 
Aramaic, and Hindi from Bengali. and Cauara, are estimated by Dr. Caldwell 

Canarese , properly the Kannadi or Kama- at two aud a half millions. The language, 
taka tongue is bordered by the Tamil and the however, on the Malabar Coast, is rapidly 
Telugu on the east. It is spoken throughout being driven out by the Tamil. The people 
the plateau of Mysore and in the south- who speak it are, of all the Dravidian races, 
western districts of the Nizam’s territory as the most exclusive and superstitious and 
far north as the village of Murkundah lying 30 shrink with most sensitiveness from contact 
miles west of Beder. Also, it is much spoken with foreigners though their coast, more 
in the ancient Tuluva country on the Malabar than any part of India, has been in all ages 
Coast, now long designated as Canara, a name visited by the traders of other lands, by Phoe- 
which it acquired from haviug been subjected uicians, Greeks, Jews, Syrian Christians, and 
for centuries to the rule of Canarese princes. Arabs, and the three last even formed perma- 
But in Canara, the Malayalam, the Konkani nent settlements amongst them. They Bhrink 
and the Tuluva, are also spoken though less from contact with foreigners, even from 
extensively than the Canarese. The Cauarese people of their own caste : retreating from 
character differs slightly from the Telugu, the great roads, cities and bazars as eagerly 
from which it has been borrowed, but the as the Tamil flocks to them; and the 
characters used for Tamil, Malayalam and Malayalam speaking race are to be found. 
Telugu are quite distinct from each other, isolated with their families in their high 
The ancient Canarese character, however, walled parambu, even in parts where the lines 
entirely differs from that of the modernTelugu and centres of communication are entirely 
and the Canarese language differs even more occupied by the more enterprising Tamil 
pidely from the Telugu than it does from the people whose language too seems gradually 
Tamil. There is an ancient dialect of the pushing the Malaya aside. Their retired 
Canarese language current, as well as modern, character has led to the less scrupulous and 
the latter differing from the former by the more adroit Tamilians, occupying all the lines 
use of different inflexional terminations. The of communication and monopolizing the 
ancient Canarese dialect, however, has no greater part of the public business and corn- 
connection with the Sanscrit character to mcrce of the Malabar States. In a short time, 
which that name has been given, in which, perhaps, the Malayalam will ouly .be known 
viz., the Hala Kannada, many very ancient in the hilly tracts or jungle fastnesses. Ma- 
inscriptions in the Maratha country as well as layalam was separated from the Tamil before 
in Mysore are found. Dr. Caldwell estimates the latter was cultivated and refined, and 
the people who speak the Canarese language, from brahmimeal influence, has since had an 
at five millions. This includes the Coorgs, infusion of Sanscrit words more than in any 
hfitWhas no means, be says, of calculating other Dravidian language, the fewest of such 
the numbers in the Hyderabad country, where being in the Tamil. 

Canarese, Marathi and Telugu are spoken. Tulu or Tuluva , is the last of the 
The Urdu or Hindustani language there, is cultivated Dravidian tongues. It is an idiom 
merely known to the mahomedans, the hindoos which holds a position midway between the 
todKhets from Northern India, the resident Canarese and the Malayalam, but more* 
^jmjfetfon using it as a lingua franca. nearly resembling the Canarese. Though once 

WteCoorg or Kpdaga language is spoken generally prevalent in the district *f .Canara, 
int^smfiU principality of this name, lying it is now spoken only in a small traot of eoun- 
bh tii wetfeifn Ghats, tod has hitherto been try in the vicinity of Mangalore, by not more 
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thanlOO,OQO o»r 150,000 souls. It has been and the dialect of the Saonee Gonds was 
encroached upon by many languages * and is noticed in a paper by Mr. Manger. The 
likely soon to disappear. The Tuluva has a Gond dialect, says Mr. Logan, is Dravidian, 
strong resemblance to Malayala, though the hardly at all affected by Gangetic. The 
Tuluva speaking race are unable to under- Khond, if uot identical, probably agrees with 
stand their Malayalam neighbours. Malaya- it more than with Kol, and the basis of the 
lam and Tulu are considered by Dr. Odd- latter is Dravidian. The Uraon and the Male 
well to be in gradual course of extinction, or Rajmahali dialects are still closer to the 
The Toda y properly the Tuda or Tudava Gond and south Dravidian than the proper 
language, is.that spoken by the Tudavar, a pri- Kol. The Khond, Kund, or more properly 
mitive and peculiarly interesting tribe inhabit- the Ku, is the language of the people who are 
ing the Neilgherry Hills, practising quasidrui- commonly called Khond but who designate 
dical rites, and commonly believed to be the themselves Ku. They are a primitive race 
aboriginal inhabitants of these hills. They who are supposed to be allied to the Gond. 
do not at present number more than from 300 They inhabit the upper parts of Goudwana, 
to 500 souls. It is supposed that they never Gumsoor and the hilly ranges of Orissa and 
could have exceeded a few thousand, but whose horrid rites of offering children and 
they have diminished through opium eating young people in sacrifice (see Meriah) is 
and polyandria, and at a former period, the generally known. The two people by whom 
prevalence among them of female infanticide, the Gond aud Ku languages are spoken are 
The Toda is the oldest indigenous speech on supposed to amount to 500,000 souls. Dr. 
the hills. Caldwell estimates the proportionate numbers 

The Kota , is the language of the Kotar, of the several races by whom the Dravidian 
a. small tribe of Helot craftsmen inhabiting languages, aud dialects mentioned above, are 
the Neilgherry Hills, and numbering about spoken, to be 32,150,000, as follows : — 

1,000 souls. It is a very old and rude 1 Tamil 10,000,000 6 Toda 300 

dialect of Canarese ,*and their ancestors on the 2 Telugu....l4,000,000 7 Kota 1,000 

hills are supposed by Dr. Caldwell to have 3 Canarese... 5, 000, 000 8 GondorGoand, 
been at some ancient time a low caste tribe 4 Malayalum2,500,000 also Khund, 

who had fled thither to escape persecution. 5 Tulu 150,000 Kund orKu500,000 

The Kotar have been residing from an About 20,000,000 of these are British sub- 
unkuown antiquity on the Nilgherry Hills, jects, aud the remainder are under the native 
They are exceedingly filthy in their habits, states of Hyderabad, Travancore and Cochin, 
are addicted beyond all other low caste tribes In this enumeration, there has not been in- 
to the eating of carrion and have been gene- eluded the idioms of the Ramusi, the Kora- 
rally shunned by Europeans. war, the Lombadi, the Vedar, the Male- 

Budaga. Besides the Toda aud Kota on arasar, aud various other wandering, preda- 
the hills, the Budagar speak an ancient tory, or forest tribes. The Lombadi, speak 
but organized dialect of the Canarese. The a dialect of the Hindi. The Ramusi and 
speech of the Budagar people from the north, the majority of the Korawav, a patois of the 
commonly called Burghers, is undoubtedly an Telugu. The tribes inhabiting the bills and 
aucient Canarese dialect. This people are forests speak corrupted dialects of the lan- 
the most numerous class of the inhabitants of guages of the contiguous plains. The Male- 
the Neilgherry Hills. arasar, ‘Hill Kings’ called in Malayalam 

Tlie lrular ‘ people of the darkness’ speak Mala-arasar, the hill tribes inhabiting tlie 
a rude Tamil. Southern Ghauts, speak corrupt Malayalam 

The Curb or Curbuar or Knrumbar, in the northern part of the range, where the 
are nomade shepherds, who occupy the Malayalam is the prevailing language, and 
denser deeper jungles where they are occa- corrupt Tamil in the southern, in the vicinity 
sionally stumbled upon by adventurous sports- of Tamil speaking districts. The Kol and 
men, and the smoke of whose fires may occa- Sura dwell towards the north of the Gond 
sionally be seen rising from the lower gorges and Kund, in Central India ; their languages 
of the hills. contain Dravidian words, but they belong to 

The Gond or Goand is the language of the a totally different family of languages. : 
indigenous inhabitants of the northern and Uraon , the language of the Urya people, is 

western parts of the extensive hill country of an uncultivated idiom, and contains many; roots 
Gondwana,of the northern portion of Nagpore, and forms belonging to the Kol dialects and 
and of the greater part of the Saugor and so many Dravidian roots of primary impor- 
Nerbudda territories. Mr. Driberg compiled tance, that it is considered by Dr. Cowell 
a very complete grammar and vocabulary of as having originally been a member the 
the’Mahadeo dialect of the Gond language, Dravidian family of languages. TheBodo 
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. dreams. -©luwlfx. 

Diiit»l«wi other tribfes inhabiting the mono- markable dreams rtcdrded, 'were' tlifefe to 
* c tains >ad foreeta between Kumabn Mid AksStti Afetabam at the captititjr aWd fGMiTtxVai, 
• »»' awtod IMnilian by Mr. Hodgson. He 12). At Bethel, of the ladder. Shb«eiqde%% 

ht^doue so on the supposition that all the (Gen. xxxviii, 5, 9 and 10.) torere'Jbieph’s 
' aborigines of ladia, as distinguished from the dreams and those of Pharoah, Gen. x. 4 hod 
^ Jliiyans, belong to one and the same stock, of 41. Gideon and Saui, I. Sahi xXviil, $, 
which he considers the Tamilian of Southern Dreams, are intimately associated with the 
India the best representatives. And he has lower forms of religion. To the savage 
founded this supposition ou certain genera! they have a reality and an importance Which 
grammatical similarities which are common we can scarcely appreciate. During slefep 
to the entire Scythian group of languages. the spirit seems to desert the body ; and as 
The Rqjtnahali language contains so in dreams we visit other localities and ovfen 
many Dravidian roots of primary import- other worlds, living as it were a separate and 
ance, though it also contains a large ad different life, the two phenomena are not 
mixture of roots and forms belonging to the unnaturally regarded as the complements of 
Hoi dialects, that Dr. Caldwell considers one another. In Madagascar the people pay 
it had originally belonged to the Dravidian a religious regard to dreams, and imagine that 
■ family of languages. It is 9pokon by the their good demons or inferior deities, tell theih 
Malei, or inhabitants of the hills. A brief in their dreams what ought to he doiie, Or 
vocabulary of the words of the tribe inhabit- warn them of what ought to be avoided, 
fog the Rajmahal hills, in Central India, as DREDGING. In this process note the niim- 
contained in vol. v. of the Asiatic Researches hers of species, the kinds usually found asto- 
and Mr. Hodgson’s more complete collections eiating together, the number of living speci- 
prove the idiom of this tribe to be in the mens of each, the number of dead, the aver- 
main Dravidiau. age age of the specimens, though whether 

The Brahui language, spoken by the young or adult. The general state of tho 
mountaineers in the khanship of Kelat, in animals and particularly as to the maturity 
Beloochistao, contains some Dravidian words of the eggs or if they* have been recently 
and tt considerable infusion of unquestionable shed. The kind of ground. The depth. 
Dravidian forms and idioms. Considered as The distance from land. The zone whether 
a whole, this language is derived from the tho littoral zone, the space between high and 
same source as the Punjabi and Sindi, but it low water marks : the lammarian zone or 
unquestionably contains a Dravidian element, that in which the large tangles or sea weeds 
derived from a remnant of the ancient Dravi- flourish, and extends from low water mark to’ a 
difttt race haviug been incorporated with the depth of about , 15 fathoms, tho coralline 
Brahui. The discovery of this element zone extends from the depth of 15 to 50 
beyond the Indus river, proves that some of the fathoms ; sea Weeds are scarce, but corallines 
Dravidians like the Aryans, the Graeco- abound in this region, the coral zone is that 
Scythians and the Turco- Mongolians, entered in which deep sea corals are found and where 
India by the North West route. The Brahui the depth is beyond 50 fAlhoms. Any par- 
state that their forefathers came from Halb, ticular currents. What are the mollusca 
Aleppo. Of all the Dravidian languages, no found between tide marks on the neighbour- 
two are so nearly related to each other as to ing coast ? Is mud present, and if present of 
be mutually intelligible to the people who what kind ? Are any dead shells common of 
; speak them, except in the simplest and most which no living examples occur ? What sea- 
direct manner.— The Rev . Dr. Caldwell's weeds are found ? Do the different specimens 
Comparative Grammar , Sir Erskine Perry's of the same species vary much in size, form, 

Vs Eyt View . Pers. Obser. or colour 7—Edin. N. Phil . Journ ., pp. 206 

DBA VIDA. The country in which and 207, July 1856. 
the Tamil language is spoken, the Coromandel DREH, Hind. Melia azedarach, also 
coast from Madras southward : the country Albizzia odoratissiroa. 
below the Eastern Ghauts to Cape Comorin. DREIFACH, Gfcn. Sulphuret of Anti- 
Al»o, a class of brahmanical tribes called the mony. 

five DrSvir comprehending all those of the DREE, Panj. Albizzia odoratiSsjma, 
Peninsula or Dravira, Karnata, Telinga, Benth. y also Melia sempervirens, Meliftatf*- 
Ghjerata and Maratha. daraeh, Lhn. y also Pistacia integerriml— 

DRAWA, also DEAWI of Hazara, Ce- H. F. Sf Th. 
drefo toona, var serrate, Royle. DREL, Dor., also Droll, Gm. Diaper. ■ 

DBAWO, Hind. Fftgopyrum eseulentura. DRENDU, Hind. Adelia Sefrita^ Bafi- 
DREAMB, are to a great extent still trusted drendn, Acacia stijpulata. 
tier ‘in Eastern countries, l'he earliest re- DREPAN, several caterpillars, tb3 
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v : ; ; /v v; ‘ blUJM^S, DROMIA CAPUT MORTUUM. 

lactiittck tk* Orgyia Ceylamca, Enprqctii which callous plate has the character of and 
virguncula, the Trichia exigua, the Na+ resembles mother of pearl darkened with 
rosa contpersa , the.Limflcodes graema and black-lead. The* form of the hill differscon- 
a, Species of Drepana are found on the coffee siderably from that of the Emu , Drematus 
trees but they do not cause much injury. Nova Hollandiac, being narrower, larger -and 
Another caterpillar, however, though fortu- more curved, and in having a black or leathery 
nately not abundant, the. Zeuzera coffee case at the base. Behind the plate of the 
destroys many trees, both young and old by head is a small tuft of black hair like feathers* 

- eating out the heart. It resembles the cater- which arc continued in.'greater or lesser abun- 
pillar of the goat-moth of England and is as dance over most, parts of the neck. The egg 
thick as.a goose quill. It generally enters is about the same size as^tlmt of the Emu*, 
the tree 6'' or 12* from the ground, ascending and is of a dirty pale yellowish green colour, 
upwards. The sickly drooping of the tree The bird appears to Dr. Bennett to approxi- 
mavks its presence, mate more nearly to the Emu thau to the 

DREPANOGNA.THUS SALTATOR, '!a6sowary, and to form the link between 
Jxrdon. An ant which moves by jumps of these species. In its bearing and style, of 
several inches at a spving. walking it resembles the former, throwing the 

DRESHUK. In front of the Qoorchanee head forward, and only becoming perfectly, 
apd Lishuree hills, and between Hurrund and erect when running ; it also very much rep 
Mithunkote, are plains inhabited by the Dres- sembles the Apteryx in its body, in the style 
link. They are British subjects. See Khyber. of its motion and in its attitudes. Its. bill 
DRESSES. The mahomedaus of Madras presents a great deal the character of that of 
are famed for the excellence of the flowered a rail: it utters a peculiar, chirping, whistlings 
work on the muslin dresses of ladies. They iound, but also a loud one resembling that 
are sold at from Rs. 7 to Rs. 70 each. of the word ‘ Moork,* whence, no doubt, it 

DRINGO, Fort. Sweet flag. derived its native name. CasuariuB galeatus, 

DRINKHAHI, Hind. Datisea cannabiua. he helmeted cassowary of Ceram, only, is so 
DRISII ADAVATI. Sen Hindoo. railed from the horny helmet which surmounts 

DRO, properly gro, Tibetan, Triticum behead. Its rudimentary wings consist of five 
msti vura. ong bristles like blunt porcupine quills.. It runs 

DROB, Hind. Gnragana tragacanthoidos. wifily with a bounding motion. It feeds: on 
DROGUE AMERE, Fr., a compound of Vuits, bird.*’ eggs, insects, » Crustacea and 
mastic, frankincense, myrrh, aloes, and kreat. tender herbage. It is a stout and strong bird, 
l)ROK or BROG. Both occupants of standing five or six feet high, and covered 
the central part of northern Tibet. Mr. with long, coarse, black hair like feathers^ 
Hodgson supposes them a mixed race joined j The head has a large horny casque or helmet 
together for predatory purposes. See, India, j with bright blue and red colours on the bare 
DROMA1US. The Emu, a genus of birds ^Uiu of the neck. These birds wander 
belonging to the Cursored, or Runners, an about in the vast mountain forests that cover* 
order of which may be thus shown the island of Ceram. .The female lays three: 

large and beautifully shagreeued gfeea > 
on a bed of leaves. The male and 
sit alternately on the eggs, for about 
Casuarius Benuettii, Gould , is the Cassow- a month. . 

ary of the island of New Britain, near to DROMAIUS NOV^E IIOJjLANDLE 
New Guinea, where it is called Mooruck. rises to a height of seven feet. Itliveaoii* 
The height of the bird is three feet to the top fruits, eggs and small animals.— CVaw/urd*#' 
of* the back, and five feet when standing Dictionary, p. 84, London Athcnaum f N^* t 
erect. Its colour is rufous, mixed with black 1512, Dec. 12, 1857, p. 1551, Wallace 
on the back and hinder portions of the body, Dr, Bennett in a letter , dated $ydnty f l(kh 
and raven black. about the neck and breast. Sept. 1857. v - 

The loose wavy skin of the neck is beau- DROMEDAIRE, Lk. Fit. Camelus dCiHvi 
tifuliy coloured with iridescent tints of medarius. See Camelus. V 

bluish, pur pie, pink, and an occasional shady DROMEDARY, Eng. Camelus 
greeu, quite different from the red and darius.— Linn* 

purple caruncles of the Casuarius galeatus. DROMIA RUMPHII, Ed\os., E. Indie 

• The feet: and legs, which are very large DROMIA FALLAX, .Mauritius, 

and strong* are of a pale ash colour. This DROMIA: HIRTISSIMA* Edws. t Cappy 
bird also differs- from the C. galeatus in of G. Hope, 
having a horny, plate, instead of a helmet DROMIA CAPUT MORTUUM, 

I like protuberauce on the top of the head : Indian Ocean. 
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Urder Vi — Cur Bores or liunnerB. 

Fam. Casuaridae, Casuarius galeatun ; 1 iJrotuaiuK 
novaj Hollandise. 

Fam. Struthionidee, Struthio camelus. 


to five 

* 

female 



DRUGS. 

0ROMIA UNIDENTATA, Edws. } Red 

Sha. 

DRONA, Sans. Phlomia indica. 

DRONA. A brahmin, the military precep- 
tor of the Pandava and Kaurava princes. 
Drona was the son of Bharadwaj and in the 
M&h&bharata is called Bharadwaj. The sou 
of Drona is a celebrated hero in the Mahi- 
harat named AswatthamA 

DRONACHARYA, Sansc. Prom drona, a 
measure of capacity, and acliarya, a teacher. 

DROOHINA, Sans. From drooh, to injure. 

DRQON See Punjab. 

DROOPDEYI. The wife, in common, of 
the fire Pandua brothers, was of the house of 
Kampilnagara. Yoodishtra having staked 
and lent the throne of India to Duryodhana, 
to recover it hazarded the beautiful and virtu- 
ous Droopdevi. By the loaded dice of his foe 
she became the golce of the Kauruva chief, 
who according to the hindoo legend triumphing 
in his pride, would have unveiled her in public ; 
but the deity presiding over female modesty 
preserved her from the rude gaze of the assem- 
bled host ; the miraculous scarf lengthened as 
he withdrew it, till tired, he desisted at the 
instance of superior interposition. Yoodish- 
tra, not satisfied with this, staked twelve 
years of his personal liberty, and became an 
exile from the haunts of Kalindi, a wanderer 
in the wilds skirting the distant ocean. 
Tacitus describes the baneful effects of gamb- 
ling amongst the German tribes, as involving 
personal liberty ; their becoming slaves, and 
being subsequently sold by the winner. The 
Rajpoot’s passion for gaming, is strong ; and 
long anterior to Tacitus, perhaps before the 
woods of Germany were peopled with the 
worshippers of Tuisto, this vice prevailed 
amongst the Rajpoot warriors. — Tod's Ra- 
jasthan, Vol i, p. 41, 179. See Draupadi. 

DROOPING COCKSCOMB. Celosia ce- 
runa. 

DROSERA. A genus of plants, of the 
natural family Droseracem, or the Sun -dew 
tribe. D. Burmanni. Vahl. Mo-dwen-thae of 
the Burmese, grows in Ceylon, the Peninsula, 
Bengal, Sylhet and Burmah. There are two 
different species at Tavoy . — Mason , Voigt . 

DROSERA PELTATA. Sans. Drosera 
lunata. Ham . Grows in the Neilgherry and 
Bababooden hills. The leaves stain paper red. 
They are applied as a blister to the skin. 
They close upon flies which light upon them. 

DROUGHTS. Are frequently in tropical 
Asifc They are alluded to in Genesis, xxxi, 
40, in the day the Drought consumed me, and 
thefirostby night, and my sleep departed from 

^DlloilfA* Hind. Betula bhojputra. 

DRUGS. Amongst the native physici- 
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' _ ' ' DRUM. . • ■ f|y" y 

ans of the East and South of Asia, as in • 
Europe 300 years ago, almost every substance, 
especially if possessing any peculiarity of 
colour, sha'pe, smell, or taste, is believed to 
have some medicinal virtue. Much reliance is 
placed on the doctrine of the signatures, t. e.; 
the belief that a substance which has some of 
the physical characters of an organ or of the 
symptoms of a disease, will have power over 
what it resembles. Some substances (chiefly 
animal, however,) are considered to have 
medicinal virtues merely from their oddity, 
for example pikhdl mus, rats dung ; the gall 
bladder of the brown bear ; the hairs of a tiger’s 
whisker, &c. Difficultyjof acquisition would 
also appear to add virtue ; thus it frequently 
happens that of two kinds of a drug, the one 
which is more rare is considered much the 
more powerful, in some cases indeed when 
neither would appear to have any special 
virtue the hakim of India has curious beliefs 
as to the plants which produce some of the 
foreign vegetable drugs, and still more curious 
theories are held as to the source of some of 
those of mineral origin. Thus “ Zahrmohra ” 
which comprise several mineral substances 
given medicinally is believed to be formed by 
the spittle of the “ Mar-khor ” (Capra mega- 
ceros) falling on stones in the Kohistan, west 
of the Indus. The great number of substances 
to which, by natives, and in their books on 
medicine, aphrodisiac virtues are attributed, 
is remarkable, some in connection with 
the doctrine of signatures, but most of them 
probably quite destitute of the qualities 
assigned to them. — Powell's Hand-Book . 

DRUHYU. In hindoo legend, one of the 
sons of Yagati, one of the old fathers of man- 
kind. Anu was the founder of one of the 
five great Turanian tribes, the Yadu, Tur- 
vasa, Druhyu and Anu. 

DRUIDICAL REMAINS. The Crom- 
lech or tri-lithic altar, in the centre of all 
Druidic monuments, is supposed by Tod to be 
a “ torun” or triumphal arch, sacred to the 
sun-god Belenus. There are numerous Indo- 
Scythic remaius in the Nizam’s territory and 
near Bustar. See Cairn, Cromlech, Dolmen, 
Hindoo. 

DRUKRI. Hind. Cissus carnosa. 

DRUM ? A Penang wood, of a light brown 
colour, used for ornamental furniture. A 
very small tree. 

DRUM. The drum is used by Asiatic 
nations as a musical instrument, in war, and 
in lieu of a bell. The institution of the drum 
was adopted by a late king of Siam, according 
to Pallegoix, but the pages who had to answer 
it succeeded in extinguishing the practice. A 
curiouB Chinese drawing engraved in Chine 
Ancienne (L 1 Univers Pittoresque). PL 3> 
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represents this Institution of the drum. A 
drum was suspended at the gate of the 
emperor of China, which supplicauts sounded. 
The custom is a genuine Chinese one, and 
the summons seems to have been by a drum 
rather than by a bell. Thus in the Romance 
of The Fortuuate Union,” the hero Tei-- 
chun-gyu exclaims, “ My lord, you are mis- 
takeu. The emperor himself suspends the 
drum at his palace gate ami admits all to state 
their hardships without reserve.” — Yule, 
Cathay , Vol. /, C. vi., Davis * Chinese 
Miscellanies , p. 109. 

DRUM B I, Hind. Armulo don ax. 

DRUM-FISH, a sea-lish near the Pearl 
river at Macao. Every evening, they as- 
semble around a ship and continue their ; 
musical humming till about mid-night. The j 
noise risqs and falls or suddenly ceases at 
times as they quit the ship in search of food. 
— Adams , p. 63. 

DRUM IIARMON ICON. See Musical 
instruments of the Burmese. 

DRUMMOND, Licut.-Col. An officer of 
the Bengal Army who wrote on the mines and 
mineral resources of northern Afghanistan 
on the copper mines of Keinaou, on flic natural 
resources of Almorah. in Extracts from 
Public Papers X. \V. Provinces ; Bombay 
Telegraph and Courier, ’Oct. 24, ami Nov. 19, 
1849, and Mofnssilitc, Nov. 10, 1849. — Dr. 
Buist's Catalogue. 

DRUN. also PI; A. Tin. The Tibetan 
name of the marmot of the western mid- 
llimalayas. Sec Mannol. 

DRUNKENNESS, is a frequent vice in 
India, amongst men and also amongst women. 
The substances used arc opium, the prepara- 
tions of hemp, distilled spirits and the ferment- 
ed juices of the palm trees. In India, horse play, 
and gross faeetiai, generally accompany tipsi- 
ness. In moderation, these substances are 
beneficial and all natious use them though the 
mode of their action on the hnman frame is not 
understood, but most of them must be regarded 
as nervine stimulants and as valuable in great 
mental or bodily exertions. Whatever be the 
process, they evidently supply some want in 
the system. In some individuals drunkenness 
is a hereditary disease equivalent to a mania ; 
and these cases are generally given up by the 
faculty, in despair. See Food. 

DRURY, Major Heber, an officer of 
the Madras Army, author of Useful Plants] 
of India, Madras, 1858, a work of much 
value, also of Hand-book of the Indian Flora. 

• DRUSE, an idolatrous race occupying the 
range of hills which extend parallel to the 
coast, from the neighbourhood of Beyrout to 
the heights above Sidon. They worship, it is 
«id, the image of a calf but are tolerant 


and indifferent. They are brave, honest and 
hospitable. The mountains in the neigh- 
bourhood of Brahmans, are a lower range of 
] Libauus, are everywhere covered with a 
| sufficient portion of soil to admit of cultiva- 
I lion even to their summits. They are not 
less remarkable for the dense population 
which inhabits them ; houses and hamlets 
meet the eye in every direction. The number 
of the Druses is estimated at seventy thousand. 
Of these one-third ure capable of bearing 
arms. It is not known at what period they 
first settled in these parts : min kadint , 
“ ab orgiue” is the general answer given to 
all inquiries on the subject. The Druses 
are not confined to Mount Lebanon ; they are 
likewise spread over the Huouran, a country 
lying to the south-east of Damascus. Zahle, 
seven hours from Balbec, belongs to the 
territory of the Druses. Half an hour from 
Zahle, on the south side of the village of 
Kerak, is the pretended tomb of Noah. 
The religion of the Druses professes a secrecy, 
which seems unnecessary, except for the sake 
of imposture. They believe in the transmi- 
gration of souls, but more as a punishment 
in this world than in the next, and that the 
Prophets recorded in the Old Testament, 
were only a succession of identical spirits. 
The names of David, Abraham, Ishmael and 
Pythagoras, occur in their sacred code, but 
without any adherence to our own ascertained 
chronology. Hamsa is the name of their God 
and sovereign, whom they consider to have 
been the true Christ, and Jesus, the son of 
Joseph, a travelling impostor, and therefore 
deservedly crucified. They seem equally 
averse to mahomednus and Christians, and 
j they use the Koran more as a blind than 
| a belief, simply to deceive tiieir Turkish 
j masters. They consider the four Evangelists 
I to have been so many powers or parts of 
j religion, and Hamsa to have appeared about 
] 400 years after mahommed, when he flourish- 
i ed eight years upon earth, and afterwards 
i appeared seven times in all from the time 
of Adam, finally and formidably to appear 
when the Christians shall be more powerful 
than the Turks ; he will then spread the 
religion of the Druses by divine authority. 
Their creed requires implicit obedience, and 
rejects fastiug, prayers, tithes and killing of 
auimals. The dress of the female Druse 
resembles that of the Turkish women else- 
where, excepting that they wear that singular 
ornament of the head, called the taAtour , 
which is a conical tube, about eighteen inches 
long, of silver, or copper silvered slightly 
over, according to the wealth of the wearer, 
and ornamented with a variety of patterns. 
It is fixed upon a cushion fastened to the 
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/ ;• DRYANDRA CORDATA. 

of the forehead, and inclines slightly for* 
v$ard, like the horn of the fabled unicorn. j 
Over this a piece of white muslin is thrown, j 
which falls down, to the hips, aud serves to | 
envelope their faces at pleasure when they 
go abroad. This extraordinary coiffure , if 
hot graceful, is picturesque, although it must 
be confessed, it impresses the beholder with 
an appearance of restraint to the wearer. In 
some parts of the mountain it is worn pro- 
jecting from the side of the head ; but this 
schismatical fashion is even still more unbe- 
coming than the orthodox one. Their reli- 
gion seems a remnant of some mahommedan 
heresy. They arrange themselves as the 
Akul or intelligent ; and that of the “ Jahil," 
or ignorant. The Akul, in number about 
ten thousand, form the sacred order ; and are 
distinguishable by their white turbands, the 
emblem of purity, and the peculiarity of the 
folds in which they wear it. The Akul are 
not permitted to smoke tobacco ; they never 
ewear, and are very reserved in their manners 
and conversation. Nevertheless, they arc 
allowed to marry. The chief of the order 
resides in a village called El-Mutua. The 
Jahil or uninitiated, who form by far the 
most numerous class, perform no religious 
rite whatever, unless when circumstances 
oblige them to assume the appearance of 
mahomedans. On these occasions, they enter 
the mosques, and recite their prayers with 
Turks. Schools are pretty frequent among the 
Druses. The Akul are generally the masters, 
and are paid by their pupils. They tench read- 
ing and writing. The remarkable appendage 
to the dress of the female Druse, has given 
rise to many conjectures amongst the learned, 
from a supposed analogy to the liugam or 
phallus, but it does not appear to have been 
an object either of religion or curiosity. — 
Robinson's Travels , Vol. ii, pp. 9 to 322. 

DRUB, Hind. Callicarpa in can a. 

DRUVYA* Sans. A thing : Dravya-goona, 
San 8., from dravya, a thing, aud goona, a 
quality. 

'DRYANDRA CORDATA, Thunbeimj, 
thetung-eu of the Chiuese, is a plant valuable 
on account of the quantity of oil found in its 
seeds, and the tallow-tree, Stillingia sebifera, 
furnishes both tallow and oil. The former pro- 
duces the tallow and oil so much in use in 
China : the latter furnishes a valuable oil which 
is used in mixing with the celebrated varnish 
of the country, and hence this tree is often 
called the varnish-tree. Dryandra cordata, is 
one of the favourite trees of the Chinese, 
prized for its beauty, the hard wood it fur- 
nishes, and the oil extracted from its seeds. — 
William's Middle Kingdom, p.m> For- 
tune's Tea Districts , p. 119. 
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DK YOB ALANOPS CAMPHOR A. 

DRYANDRIA VERNICIA. jSyn* Of 
Elscococca vernicia. 

DRYADS. See Fountains, India, Rivers, 
Springs. 

DRYIOPHID^l, a family of reptiles con- 
taining viz 

Tropidococcyx Perroteti, D. and B. Neilglierry. 
Tragops pradinum, Reinw. Sylhet, Mergui, Penang 
„ dispar, Gunth. Animallies. 

„ fronticinetua, Gunth. Pegu. . 

PaBserita inyeterizans, Linn. Bengal. 

DRYMOCATAPHUS FUSCOCAPIL- 
LUS See Ornithology. 

DRYMOICA. See Birds. 
DRYOBALANOPS CAMPIIORA, Cole. 

Sliorea camphorifera, Roxh. 

A very large tree, a native of Borneo and 
Sumatra, where it sometimes attaius six to 
seven feet in diameter. In the cavities of 
the trunk there occur collections of solid 
camphor, and of a light fluid called camphor 
oil. The solid camphor is often deposited in 
| long pieces, weighing over ten pounds. This 
j camphor is highly prized by the Chinese and 
| Japanese, and so rarely finds its way to 
Europe that it is seldom found even in 
the richest collections of Materia Mediea. 
The tree is said by Marsdcn to be very 
common in Sumatra, in the country of the 
Battas, hut not to be found to the south of 
the line. In Borneo it. was found at first 
towards the north, and is said to he particu- 
larly abundant in the country of the Ryans, 
in the interior, on the Bintulu aud Rejang 
rivers, and lias since been discovered in Sara- 
wak. In JLabuan it is common, and is one 
of the noblest of the trees in that fine jungle : 
it has a fine straight stem, from which 
the hark comes off in large Hakes and the 
foliage is very dense, forming a well-shapfed 
head to the tree, the stem of which is fre- 
quently ninety feet to the first branches. Not 
one in ten trees is found to produce camphor, 
and the camphor collectors cut notches in the 
trees, in order before felling to ascertain 
whether they are likely to produce camphor. 
It is said that in those which produce it, the 
younger and smaller trees are often found to 
be quite as prolific as the older and larger 
trees. The camphor is found in a concrete 
state in the crevices of the wood, so that it 
can only be extracted by felling the tree, 
which is afterwards cut into blocks and split 
into wedges, and the camphor, which is white 
and transparent, is then taken out. Au essen- 
tial oil is also found in hollows in the wood, 
which the natives crystallize artificially ; but. 
the camphor thus obtained is not. so much 
esteemed as that found naturally crystallised. 
The produce though so valued by the Chinese, 
is not much used by the natives, though' it is 
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occasionally taken inwardly as a medicine. 
The price in China of the Borneo camphor 
is said to be higher than that of Japan, in the 
proportion of twenty to one : it has been 
supposed that this disproportion is caused 
more by some superstitions of the consumer, 
than any real distinctions of properties. From 
the oldest and richest trees they rarely collect 
more than two ounces. After a long stay in 
the woods, frequently of three mouths, during 
which they may fell a hundred trees, a party 
of thirty persons rarely bring away more than 
15 or 20 pounds of solid camphor, worth from 
200 to 250 dollars. The Borneo camphor, 
of the Dryobalanops eamphora, is in white 
crystaliue fragments. Sp. G. 1*009. Its 
odour is not of so diffusable a nature ; other- 
wise it closely resembles the camphor from the 
Campliora officiuarum. The wood of the 
camphor tree is good timber suited for house 
and ship-building. The liquid camphor of 
the same tree appears of the nature of Cam- 
phogen. Dr. A. T. Thompsou, by passing a 
current of oxygen gas through it, converted 
it into camphor. The oil, both in a fluid and 
solid state, is found in the body of the tree 
where the sap should he, but not in all trees. 
The liquid oil is abundant, and little appreci- 
ated, but the concrete bears a very high 
price, which depends wholly on its scarcity, 
and the fancy of the Chinese and Japanese, 
who ascribe high inedccinal virtues to it, which 
it probably possesses in no higher degree than 
the cheap article which they themselves ob- 
tain by the distillation of the wood of the 
Campliora officinal is, and which may be had 
in the same markets for about one-hundreth 
part of the price. — As. Researches , rot. xii. 
p. 535, Low's Sarawak , pp. 44-46; Mars - 
(left's History of Sumatra , p. 1 50 ; Royle's 
Materia Medico , p. 536; Cm wfurd's Die - 
tionary , p. 81 ; Simmond's Commercial Pro- 
ducts ; O' Shauyhnessy , Bengal Dispensa- 
tory ; Mason's Tenasscrim ; Tomlinson , p. 

287. 

DRY ROT, is a disease affecting timber. 
When dry rot is produced by the attacks of 
fungi, the first sign of it consists in the ap- 
pearance of small white points, from which a 
filamentous substance radiates parallel with 
the surface of the timber. This is the first 
stage of growth of the spores of the fungus, 
and the filamentous matter is their thallus or 
spawn. As the thallus gathers strength it 
insinuates its filaments into any crevice of the 
wood, and they, being of excessive fineness, 
• readily pass down and between the tubes from 
which the wood is organised forcing them 
asunder, and completely destroying the cohe- 
sion of the tissue. When the thalli of many 
fungi interlace, the radiating appearance can 


no longer be remarked $ but a thick, tough 
leathery white stratum is formed wherever 
there is room for its development, and fromq 
this a fresh supply of the destructive fila- 
mentous thallus is emitted with such con- 
stantly increasing rapidity and force, that the 
total ruin of timber speedily ensues where 
circumstances are favourable for the growth 
of the fungi. Dry rot consists of the thallus 
of Merulius lacrymans , or Polyporus de 
structor , two highly-organised fungi, but an.y 
of the fungi that, are commonly found upon 
decaying trees in woods are capable of pro- 
ducing dry rot, mid the most rapidly-spread- 
ing and dangerous kinds is caused by , the 
ravages of dillercnt species of Sporotrichum . 
The latter throw up from their thallus whole 
forests of microscopic branches loaded with 
reproductive spores, of such excessive small- 
ness that they may insinuate themselves into 
the most minute crevices or Haws even in the 
sides of the tubes of which timber consists, 
and they arc infinitely more dangerous 
than Merulii or Folypori, which seldom 
fructify. The circumstances that are most 
favourable to the development of the dry rot 
fungi are damp, un ventilated, situations, and 
a sub-acid state of the wood. The latter con- 
dition, especially in oak, is easily produced by 
a slight fermentation of the sap which remains 
in the timber, especially if the latter has not 
been well-seasoned before being employed. 
It has been proved experimentally that fluids 
which, in their ordinary state, will not pro- 
duce fungi, generate them abundantly if ever 
so slightly acidulated. Dutrochet found that 
distilled water holding in solution a small 
quantity of the white of egg will not generate 
fungi in a twelvemonth, hut upon the addi- 
tion of the minutest quantity of nitric, sul- 
phuric, muriatic, phosphoric, Oxalic, or acetic 
acid, it generated them in eight days’ time in 
abundance. Alkalescent infusions possess the 
same property. The only poisons which will 
prevent the appearance of fungi are the oxides 
or salts of mercury. A solution of fish-glue 
yields fungi rapidly and in great abundance ; 
but a small quantity of red precipitate or 
corrosive sublimate destroys this power 
entirely. It is moreover an important fact 
that no other mineral preparation has any 
such properties. Dutrochet ascertained that 
other metallic oxides acted differently. Oxides 
of lead and tin hastened the development of 
fungi ; those of iron, antimony, and zinc, 
were inert ; and oxides of copper, nickel, and 
cobalt, although they retarded the appearance 
of fungi, yet did not prevent their growth in 
the end. These facts are confirmed by the ex- 
perience of the use of ICy an’s process for pre- 
paring timber, which consists in submitting 
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the wood to the action of corrosive sublimate. ! leugth of the trunk to the first branch is 80 
Immersing the woodin chloride of zinc likewise | feet and average girth, measured at 6 feet 
prevents the attacks of fungi, and also sub- from the ground is 12 feet. It sells at 8 
oitting it to the action of the vapour of I annas per cubic foot. — Dr. Brandis, Cal. Cat. 
creasote. Dry rot also occurs iu animals. I Ex., 1862. 

Specimens of hymenopterous insects resem- 1 DUARA SAMUDRA was situated in the 
bling wasps have been brought from the West, j heart of Carnata, about 100 miles north-west 
"Indies with a fungus allied to Sphceria of Seriugapatam, where its ruins still remain. 
militaris growing from between their anterior DUB, Rus. Oak. Quercus. 
coxa?, aud it is positively asserted by travel- j DUB, Hind. Cynodon dactylou. 
lers that the insects fly about while burdened DUBARO, Guz. A man of the Bhil or 
with the plant. Upon opening the bodies of Kuli tribe. 

the- wasps they are found filled with the tlial- DUBBA IvAl PALLAM, Tam. Dubba 
lus of the fungus up to the orbits of the eyes pandu, Tki.. Citrus aurantium ; the orange, 
aud the points of tlie tarsi : the whole of the DUBBKR, Eng., Guz., Hind. 
intestines being obliterated. In such cases it Duppcr, Guz. I Sidda, Tel. 

is to bo supposed that the tlmllus of tlie Sidde, Tam. | 

Sphoeria first kills the wasp by compressing Dubbers are bottles formed of skins, and 
and drying up the body, and then, continuing used for holding and conveying spirits, oil, 
to grow, occupies the whole of the cavity of ghee, &c. They are made of all sizes, from 
the shell of the iusect. A more common in- j a quart to 10 or 20 gallons, they are formed 
stance of animal dry rot is tlie disease iu j of untauned goat skins by stretching them 
silkworms called La Muscadine. Silkworms I when wet over uuburned hollow clay-forms, 
of all ages are occasionally liable to become the edges being well rubbed down on the 
sickly and to die, soon after death becoming lower skin to cause adhesion. The clay core 
stiff, and acquiring such a degree of firmness is readily removed after the bottle is dried in 
as to be readily broken. They then throw the sun. They are manufactured iu many 
out from their surface a sort of white parts of India. They are of nearly a globu- 
efflorescence, which is the fructification of the lar form, roundish at tlie bottom, so as not to 
fungus called Botrytis hassiana, their inside stand well, tlie aperture is round like that of 
being tilled by the thallus of the same plant, bottles, but large in proportion to their size, 
If some healthy caterpillars are placed beneath the neck is short. They are made of all 
a bell-glass, along with a small portion of sizes, some to hold not a wine-glassful, one 
worm killed by the Botrytis , they soon catch has been seen in Bijapur that was estimated 
the , disease, exhibit the same symptoms as at two hundred gallons capacity.*— Hindu 
those already mentioned, and eventually Infanticide, p. 177; Halide MSS. ; Faulkner. 
perish ; having, no doubt, been infected either DUBBOYE. See Komarpal. 
by rubbing themselves against the dead worm, DUBBRAY BA J AN I-YV ALL A, also 

or, which is more probable, having received Dubbray Jogi. Sec Jogi. 
upon their skins the infinitely minute seeds D UB I )UBE A. A Nepaul tree abounding iu 

dispersed by the Botnjtis . If healthy cry- theTerai. Wood is a powerful astringent, and 
salids are inoculated by the introduction below an article of trade. — Smith's Five Years, 
their sholl of a little of the Botrytis matter p. 67. 

upon the point of a needle, they also sicken DUBII, Hind. A grass, Cynodon dac- 
and die. Iu these casos effects are produced tylon ; its dry, creeping, stems spread out, and 
upon insects similar to those upon timber ; take root at the joints ; it is commonly called 
that is to say, vitality in the one case and “ khabar in the Panjab. This is the “ durbA” 
"cohesion in the other is destroyed by the grass of Sanscrit authors. In the Athawana 
growth of the thallus of certain fungi, which Veda it is thus apostrophized. “ May Durbd 
spread with great and irresistible rapidity, which rose from the water of life, which has 
aud fructify where occasion offers. Boletus a hundred roots and a hundred stems, efface 
destructor is al 60 one of the dry rot fungi. — a hundred of my sins, and prolong my exis- 
Eng . Cyc. , Tomlinson. fence on earth for a hundred years.” The 

■ DSO, and DSO-MO, in the Tibetan tongue, flower of this grass is a most beautiful ob- 
the bull aud cow, the produce of the male Yak ject under the microscope.— Powell. 
and common cow. DUBBOYE, in Guzerat, its chief is of the 

DUABANGA GRANDIFLORA, Wall. \ Bagela race. 

Myouk-gnau, Burm. DUBKA, A river nearKhanee in Alraorah 

A tree of British Burmah, wood need in I DUBOIS, Abbe J. A. A french missioh- 
liouse-building. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 30. | ary in Mysore and iu the south of India. He 
In a full grown tree on good soil the average wrote on the manners and customs of the 
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people of Iudia, London; 1817, 4 to. An account 
of Hindoo ordeals in Mad. Lit. Trans., 1827. 

DIJB HAY JOGI or Bal sauta ka jogi. 
See Jogi. 

DUBROMA GUAZUMA, Will. Syu. 
of Guazuma tomentosum, II. B. 

DUBTIIA, Hind. A buudle of peeled 
sugar canes ready for the press. 

DUCA, Tel. Couocnrpus latifolia, Roxb. 

DUCHID PAUA1I, Kasii. Flying 
squirrel. 

DUCHIN. See Hot Springs. 

DUCK. The domesticated duck is a de- 
ceudant from the common wild duck, the 
Auas boschas. Its domestication has been 
accomplished in comparatively recent times, 
for it was unknown to the Egyptians, to the 
Jews of the Old Testament and to the Greeks 
of the Homeric period. About 18 centuries 
ago, Columella and Varro speak of the neces- 
sity of keeping ducks in netted enclosures 
like other wild fowl, so, even then, there 
was danger of them Hying away. The 
A. boschas is met within all the northern parts 
of Asia, Europe, America and Spain. The 
domestic duck is polygamous ; young ducks 
are injured by being allowed to swim iu 
water. The domestic breeds are the com- 
mon duck, the Flat-billed, Call and Penguin 
duck, Arlesbury, Tufti Hook bill and Labra- 
dor duck, but though breeding in remote 
southern latitudes where the mallard is un- 
known, the domestic breed always shows parts 
of the wild. Certain ducks breed on dill's or 
trees, aud they must carry their young to the 
water, though this has not been observed. 
A large red duck, is the emblem of fidelity 
with the Rajpoots. 

Tadorna vulpttnser, the common Shield- 
rake of Europe, Asia, N. Africa is common 
iu the Panjab ; not rare in Lower Bengal. 

Spatula clypcata or Anas c It/ peat a, the 
Shoveller, has the Circuit of northern regions, 
N. Africa aud is tolerably common iu India. 

Anas stepera , the Gad wall,’ and has the 
Circuit of the northern regions aud Barbary, 
and is tolerably common in India. 

Anas acuta , the * Pintail Duck,’ has the 
Circuit of the northern regious and Barbary, 
aud is very coramou in India. 

Anas boschas, the 4 Wild Duck,’ has the 
Circuit of the northern regious and Barbary : 
in India, is confined to Sindh, Punjab, and 
the Himalaya and its vicinity ; replaced 
southward by A. paeoilorhynchn. 

Anas guerquerdula 4 Gargauy/ of Europe, 
Asia, 2L Africa, is very common in India, 

Anas crecca, 4 Teal,* of Europe, Asia, Bar- 
bary, is common in India. 

Anas penelope. ‘Wigeon/ of Europe, 
Asia, N. Africa, is common in India. 
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Fuligula ferina, the ‘Pochard/ of the 
Circuit of the northern regions and Barbary, 
aud is common in India. 

^ Fuligula nyroca . ‘ Ferruginous Duck,’ of 
Europe, Asia, N. Africa, is common in India. 

Fuligula marila, 4 Scaup Duck/ of the 
Circuit of the northern regious, occurs in 
j Punjab, Sindh, Nepal. 

Fuligula cristata. ‘ Tufted Duck/ of 
I Europe, Asia, Barbary, is common in India. 

•Darwin; Myth ; Jerdon. 

DUCKINASORE, is on the Ganges, oppo- 
site to it stands the village of Bulli, a very old 
aud orthodox place mentioned iu the Kobi- 
Kunkun. — Tr. Hind., vol. i, p. 3. 

DUDAGRU. Hind. Ficus reticulata. 

DUDAH. Guz. Cordage. 

DUDAIEN of Gen. xxx, 14, is the Man- 
dragora ofliciualis. 

DUDAL, Hind. Taraxacum olficiuale, 
also Euphorbia lielioscopia, 

DUDDIII, Hind. Euphorbia thymifolia. 
--Linn., Roxb. 

DUDDUGA, Tel. Guatteria cerasoides, 
Duval. 

DUDE-KULAVADU, Tel. A cotton 
cleaner. 

DUD-FRAS, IIind. Populus ciliata. 

DUDIIA-PAR. Hind. Euonyrnus fim- 
bria ta. — IV all. 

DLD1I-BA1 111AL, Hind. Taraxacum 
dfiiciuale. 

DU Dll III, Hind.? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore with a soft white timber.— Cal. Cat . 
Lx. 1862. 

DUDHI, IIind. Wrightia mollissima. 

| Wrightia antidysenterica.— R. Br . 

DUDHI A, IIind. Aconitum napellus. 
W righlia mollissima. — Wall. 

DUDHIA-MAURA, IIind. Aconitum 
ferox. k 

DUDHIKA, Hind. Nyctnnthes arbor- 
tristis. 

DUDII KALMI, Beng. Ipomaea turpe- 
tlium. — R. Brown. 

DUDHLAK, IIind. Microrhynchus nudi- 
caulis. 

DUDI CIIETTU, Tel. Abutilon iudi- 
cum. — G. Don, 

DUDIGAPU CHETTU, Tel. Jatropha 
glaudulifera. — Roxb. 

DUDIPA, Tel. Iiymenodyction excel- 
sum. — Wall. 

DUDIPALA, Tel. Oxystelma esculenta. 
R. Brown . Asclepias rosea. — Roxb . 

DUDIPPA, of Godavery forests, Tel. 
Hymenodyction, Species, 

DUDLA, Hind. Prunus padus, also 
Syringa emodi. 

DUDLA JAMU, of Sutlej, Prunus padus 
— Linn, 
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■ 

^ DUDLT, Hind. Taraxacum officinale. 

|DtjD SHAMBAR, Hind. Desmodium 
tiliaefolium. 

• DUFF, Dr. Alexander, a distinguished 
missionary of Calcutta. 
v DUFF, Captain Graut, author of History 
musical Instruments of the Mahrattns. 

. DUFF, and Surode musical instruments. 

DUFFALI, a class of wamleriug devotees. 

DUGDIIA, Hind. A tribe of inferior 
brahmins on the borders of Futtihpoor, and 
Allahabad. 

DUGGY. In Madras, round timber, from 
20 to 40 feet long, l-to-2-^ feet square. . 

DUGHDIKA, Hind. Sonchus orixensis. 

DUGKENTI, Hind., of Kaghan, Indigo- 
fera arborea. 

DUGONG, Malay. The sea-siren, 
merman, mermaid, is au inhabitant of the 
narrow seas of the Eastern Archipelago. 
Professor Owen denominated the Dugoug 
of the archipelago, llalicore indicus , in dis- 
tinction from that of the northern coast of 
Australia at a time when the former luul 
not been ascertained to frequent (as a Dugong 
of some kind is now known to do) the Malabar 
coast and Gulf of Cnlpcutyn in Ceylon ; but 
it still remains to be proved that this is the 
true Malayan Dugong, —however little reason 
there may seem to doubt it — as there might 
equally have seemed little cause to suspect the 
distinctness of the llalicore australis ! 

Halicore Dugong. 

Trichechus dugong, Gmcl. | Dugungus Indicus, Ham. 

- 0 

Indian Dugong, Enc.. Mermaid, Emu. 

Bea Siren, Le Dugong des Indes, Fit. 

Merman, 

This inhabits the shallows of the Indian 
Ocean and about Ceylon, where the water is 
not more thau two or three fathoms deep. It 
does not appear to frequent the land or the 
fresh water. Its flesh is delicate. The 
Dugong was noticed as occurring in Ceylon by 
the early Arab sailors, by Megasthenes 
( Fragm , lix) and iElian, and subsequently 
by the Portuguese. It. is this creature which 
has given rise to the tales about mermaids 
which have till the present day occupied the 
world, and doubtless had their origin iji the 
tales of the Arab sailors. They are phyto- 
phagous or plaut eaters. 

Halicore Indicus. Oiven. The Malay 
Dugong, an inhabitant of the narrow seas of 
the Eastern Archipelago. 

Halicore Tabernaculi. Ruppcll. The 
Dugong of the Red Sea, has a feeble voice, 
and feeds ou algae. It is about ten feet long. 
In February and March, fierce, bloody battles 
occur between the males. Its flesh, teeth ana 
akins are utilised. 

Halicore Australis. Manatc of Dumpier. 


DU1VBLS DjtfSCK. 

White tailed manate of Pennant. It is 
native of the West Coast of Australia* 

Halicore Indicus . F \ Cuvier. 

Trichechus dugong, Erxl. Halicore tabernaculum, 
Halicore cetacea, Illeq. Kup. 

Halicore dugong, Cuv. Dugungus marihus Tiede. 

Dugong, Malay. | Purampuan Laut, Malay. 

Uuder these synonyms Dr. Theodore Cautor 
unites all the above, which lie says inhabits 
the Red Sea, the seas of the Malay Peninsula, 
Singapore, Sumatra, the Philippine islands. 
Moluccas, Suuda islands, and New Holland, 
It is supposed that the Dugong can be easily 
domesticated. The Halicore Dugong of Cey- 
lon, was noticed us occurring there, by the 
Arab sailors, by Megasthenes Fragm , lix., and 
iElian, and subsequently by the Portuguese. 
Doubtless the ancient Arab stories gave rise 
to the mermaid tales, which have since then 
occupied the world, for is this creature that 
has given rise to all the fables about the 
mermaid and the merman. Tennyson writes of 
4 ‘ A mermaid fair 
u Singing alone 
“ Combing her hair 
“ Under the sea 
“ In a golden curl 
u With a comb of pearl 
“ On a throne. 

* At night I would wander away away 

* I would Hing on each side my low flowing locks, 

‘ And lightly vault from the throne and play 

‘ With the mermen in and out of the rocks ; 

* We would run to aiul fro and hide and seek 

‘ On the broad sea wolds in the crimson shells 

‘ Whose silvery spikes are nearest the sea. 
—English Cyclopaedia, p. 01 3, Mr. Bhjtkin 
Beng. As. Soc. Journ . Tenncnt's Ceylon , Dr. 
Theodore Cantor in Beng . As. Soc. Journal , 
No. CLXXII of 11th December 1846, Ten- 
nyson's Foe ms, 2nd Ed. p. 60-62. 

DUGSHAI. One of the Sanatoria of the 
Himalayas. See Sanatoria. 

DUGUNGUS INDICUS, 11am., Syn. of 
Halicore dugoug. 

DUGUNGUS MARINUS. Ticdemann 
apud Schinz ., Syn. of Halicore indicus, F . 
Cuv. 

DITGURU, Hind. Fieus reticulata. 

DAIIAIjPanj., Grislea tomentosa. — Roxb . 

DU1IAI, IIind. Justice ! an exclamation 
still made in India from any individual who 
considers himself injured, “Dubai Maliaraj ! 
Dubai Company Bahadur!” Justice, Justice, 
my-Lord ! Justice Company Bahadur.— Yule 
Cathay , ii, p. 436. 

DU1IARU, Beng. A caste of fishermen 
and divers. 

DUIISASANA aud Duryodhana, sons 
of Dlirita rashtra. 

DUIIU, Arab. Sesamum orientate. 

DUHUN UL KHERWA, Abab. Caetor 
oil. Eng. 

DUIVELS DRECK, Dot. Aw&fatidn. 
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DUXY A-KHUIYA, Beng. Desmochoeta 
atropurpurea. •• 

DUK or DOK, Jav. Tlie hair of the 
Areuga saccharifera, Gorauti, Malay. — Lahill. 

DUKHAN. Part of the peu insula of In- 
dia. See Dekhan. 

DUKHAN I-BROWN and HEMP, of 
Bombay, Ambari, Duk., Mahr. 

DUKHN, Arab. Millet. 
DUKKAR-KI-CHARBl,HiND.IIog’s Lard. 

DUKSHIN-ACHARI, Sans. From duk- 
shina, the right hand, and acharin, acting. 

DUKSHA, clever, Sans. From daksh, to 
act quickly. 

DUKU. The Malay and Javanese name 
of a tree and fruit of the genus Lausium, and 
natural order Meliaceai of botanists. To the 
same genus belong the langseh, langsat or 
laugsab, for in all these forms the word is 
written, the rambeh and the ayar-ayar, pro- 
bably all four but varieties of the same species. 
The duku is the most esteemed of them, and 
to the European palate is the best of the 
native fruits of the Archipelago, after the 
mangostin. The natives class it after the 
durian and mangostin. It is of the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, of globular form, and covered 
with a coriaceous skin of the colour of parch- 
ment. The species seems to he indigenous 
in the western portion of the Archipelago, 
but to have been introduced into the Philip- 
pines, where one variety of it, the langseh, is 
cultivated . — CrawfunCs Did., p. 125. 

DUL, fiicNG. Panieum stagninum. 

Dll LA, Hind. Ahelmosclms licnlneus. 

DUL A KUDA, Mar. Nerium antidysen- 
terieuin. 

DU LAGONDI, Tei. , also Podda Dula- 
gondi, Tel. Mucuna prurita. — /look, Syn. 
of Carpopogon pruricus. — Roxb. 

DULA-GOVELA, Tkl. Aristolochia in- 
dica. — Linn. 

DULA-KANCIIAN,Mar. Bauhinia acu- 
minata. 

DULA-KANDA, Tel. Arum. Sp. It is 
sometimes applied to A. eapariulatum. 

DULA KUDA, Mar. Nerium anti- 
dysentericum. 

DULCAMARA, contains an active nar- 
cotic alkali, solan ine, narcotic and diuretic : 
dose dr. 3 to oz. 1, thrice daily. It is very 
desirable to ascertain whether the Indian 
species, Solatium nigrum, Arrub-us-saleb, 
possesses similar virtues. — Beng . Dispensa- 
tory* p. 462; Beng. Phor., p. 277. 

DULCE LIGNUM, Lat. Cinnamon. 

DULCHIRRAM, Tel. Acacia kalcora, 
an enormous tree on the Godavery. Wood, 
bard and reddish. 

DULHA, Ar. A bridegroom. Dulhan, 
a bride. 


DUMPA RASHTKAKAM. 

DU LI, a litter or swing. 

DULIGONDI, Tel., also Revali Dula- 
gondi, Tkl. Tragia cannabina. — Linn. 

DULIAY, Beng. A caste, who carry 
palanquins or other burthens. 

DULL A, Hind. Carbonate of Soda. A 
soda salt, or natron from the waters of the 
Lake of Loonar, it is used in dyeing, in 
medicine and the arts. 

DULLAISERKE, a river near Roodpur in 
Dacca. 

DULLEEA, rice and milk made of a very 
thin consistence. 

DIJLLUN KATIII, Dukii. See Cotton 
manufactures. 

DUL-MAUA, Can. Chikrassiatabularis; 
— Ad. Juss. 

DULTURAMU, Tel. Datura a\\m,Rumph, 
DUM, Hind. A tail, hence dumbah the 
tailed sheep of Afghanistan and the Cape : 
dumehi marchi the tailed pepper, cubebs. 

DUM-l-GURG, or the wolf’s tail, is the 
Persian name for the first brushes of grey 
light which appear ns forerunners of dawn. 

DUMAGUDTAM. Coal occurs about 15 
miles north of Dmnagudimn, near the junction 
of the Tal-river near Lingula. The present 
limits of the coal measure fields in North 
India coincide approximately with the original 
limits of deposition and are not the result of 
faulting, or even mainly of denudation. All 
the successive beds (possibly with tho ex- 
ception of the Talchir) representing an 
enormous lapse of time, agree in one respect, 
that they seem to be purely fresh-water 
j (iluviatile or fluvi-o-lacustrine) or esturine 
deposits. The Ranigunj, the Jlierria, the 
Bokaro, the Rainghur, and the Kn run pur a 
fields all belong to the drainage basin of tho 
Damoodah river. 

DU MAGAS. See Mindanao. 

DUMALEEA, a river of Sylhet. 

DUMAR, Tkl. A rope-dancer, an athlete. 

DUM BA, Hind. A kind of flat tailed sheep 
of Peshawm*. Kabul and the Salt Range. 

DUMBAKI. See Kelat. 

DUM BAR, Hind. Ficus goolereea. 

DUMBA-STACAM, Tel. Alpinia ga- 
langa. — Swz. 

DUMB-BELLS. Sec Magdar. 

DUMBKI. See Kelat. 

DUMKI MIRCI1I, Duk. Piper cubeba. 
' DUM M UD AR, lit, the breath of Mudar. 

DUMMULA, Eng. Dammer. 

DUMMUR, Guz. and Hind. Dammer. 

DUMOALA. A river near Saharunpoor. 

DUMPA BACHALI, Tel. Spinach 
tetrandra.— Roxb. 

DUMPA RASHTRAKAM, Tel. Globba 
orixensis. The name is also applied to. other 
Scitamineous plants. — Roxb. 
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DUNGAREE. 


DUMPA RASNA, Tel. Ophioxyloivser- j ing localities of the Panjab are jPind Dadun 
pentinum. Khan, Wazirabad, and Jelam, but there is a 

, DUMPOL-LONGSUE. A river near marked increase on the Indus, not only at 
v Nunklow in Gherrapoonjee. Attok, but at Nowshera, H ash tn agar, Mok- 

, DUMREE. A small copper coin, formerly hud and Kalabagli. 
current iu the Carnal ie ; now rarely seen. DUNDA-PU, Tel. Nyctanthes arbor- 
DUMREE, also written damri, in the Delhi i tristis 
Territory, a term applied to the sub-divi- DUNDA WAT, Sans. From danda, a 
sions of a village. j walking-stick ; to fall in a straight posture, 

1)UM TUDI, Hind. Adiantum. i like a stick, at the foot of a brahmin. 

DUM-UL-AKWA1N, Arab. Pterocarpus! DUNDA-ZANI, literally, stick-beating, a 
draco, Dragon’s blood. — Linn. | mode of torture said to have been practised by 

DUM UR. A name, for the Blmtoo race, the subordinate otfieers in the private domains 

“dumbram,” Tam., “(lumbar war,” Tel., ; of the raja of Benares, 

and called also “koilati.” See Bhatoo. Dmnar. j DUND BEUR1, Arab. Jatropha curcas. 
DUN of Kashmir, Juglans regia. — Linn, j DUN 1)1, Saks. From danda, a staff. 
DUN-SIRIS, Mind. Acacia data. j DUNDGIRI, Hind. A very populous 

DUNA and muvwa, M ind. Artemisia indica. j village, adjoining the esplanade of Bombay 
DUND, Sindi. Ponds or lakes on the ; fort. Duml or dun, or (lunger, is, in several 
line of the river Narrn, from Sukkur to dialects, derived from the Sanskrit — a hill, or 

Omereote, or about 100 miles. The Narra is j mountain ; as it, was also in some of the old 

only filled with water during the inundation ■ languages of Europe.- --/is. Res., Vol. ix, p.98. 
.of the Indus river, and even this not often : DUNDIOAPU CI1ETTU, Tel. Jatro- 
it never reaches the sea, but is lost in the phn glandulifera. — Roxb. 
sand near Omereote. Betwixt, this and Suk- DIJND1LAPU CIIETTU Tel. Calo- 

kuv there are 3G0 dunds, most of which con- santhes Indica. — Hi time 
tain water throughout the year. They are DUN DA-D11ARA, Sans. From danda, a 
from 800 to 400 yards across, but often many staff, and d’hree, to hold, 
miles in length. They all become brackish DUNDA-SHOOKA. Sans., from dangsha, 
during the hot weather. They abound in to bite. 

fish. — Captain Del Hoste , in Rom. Geo. DUN DU DHAKA. See Yama, l)har- 

Trans Vol. ii. marajah. 

DUND, Pers, Arab. Croton tiglium, DUNGANl. The great Ouigoor horde 
Croton Seed. in Eastern Turkistan, are Turk, and they 

DUNDA. The best known boats on the became mahomedans iu a. d 966. The Chinese 
Indus are the Zoruk of the upper Indus, call them Ilocike, Oihor, ami Hoai-Iloai. 
the dvnda which plies from Mithankote Towards the close of the 8th Century, the 
to the sea, and the dntjga which is sped- emperors of the Tang dynasty deported about 
ally suited from its strong build to the navign- ii million of Ouigoor families, from the ueigh- 
tion of the rapids between Attok and Kala- bourhood of Ivaslig and settled them at 
bagli. The better kinds of woods used in Kan-su and Clien-si. About a. d. 966, 
their construction (sissoo and large babul),! these families embraced mahomednnism, and 
are procured with difficulty, and various under their chief Satook, they conquered 
species of timber are generally seen in one Trausoxiania, and carried away captive an 
boat, such as sissoo, babul, deodar, chir, balm, immense number of Turks, of the Turghai 
and karil. Malabar teak is much prized in tribe. In 972, the majority of these captives 
the lower Iudus and fetches a large price, were allowed to return to their homes, but 
The ordinary ferry boats are constructed by many remained, and they were styled Tur- 
the sides and bottom being prepared sepa- ghani or Tunghani, signifying remnant, and 
rately and brought together to be secured by corrupted into Dungen, but known to the 
knees or crooked pieces nailed to the bottom Chinese as Ouigoor or lloai-lloai. They are 
and sides. The bottom is made of sissoo, all mahomedans, but dress like Chinese, 
the knees of mulberry or olive, and the side They are abstemious, religious, quarrelsome, 
pUnks of deodar. The wedges and trenails using the knife, honest and fond of trade, 
are usually ntiade of tut and kahu. Ropes for DUNGAREE, Guz., Hind., Tel., Datta, 
rafts and boats are prepared either from Tam. The Indian name of a coarse cotton 
hemp (Cannabis Indica), sirki (Saccbarum fabric, manufactured in various parts of India, 
spontaneum), Typha latifolia, “ dib,” or other and used by the poorer classes of natives, 
reeds, common on the river bank. Munj The stouter kinds are much employed in the 
(Saccbarum munja), is also largely employed making of sails for native sailing vessels and 
by the native boatmen. The great boat build- tents. Dungaree is woven with two or more 
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threads together in the web and woof ; it is 
generally used for sails of country ships, and 
would no doubt be advantageously employed 
for the occasional light sails for larger ships, 
being more easily handled than European 
canvas. Superior descriptions are made with 
the web and woof, or web only, twisted either 
wet or dry, but this becomes as expensive as 
the best English canvas : the prevailing price 
of the ordinary dungarees, 30 cubits, that is 15 
yards long and 2 feet wide, is 1 rupee 1 2 annas 
the piece at Masulipatam, being brought from 
Raylungy, a village and Talook to the north- 
ward, where a finer description, well adapted 
for tents, is made at 7 Rupees the piece of 36 
yards, 1 yard wide. About Vizagapatam the 
ordinary dungaree is usually sold by weight. 
The best Bengal tents appear to be made of 
an open textured dungaree, the threads of 
which are finer than is usual in dungarees. 
Like all other cotton goods, dungaree should 
not be exposed to the weather in sails, tents, 
till the weavers dressing and filth lias 
been thoroughly removed by washing and 
partial blenching. — Faulkner, Rohde MSS. 

DUNGING OF CLOTHS, is a process 
resorted to by dyers both in the East Indies 
and Europe, the object being to impregnate 
cotton cloths with animal matter for which 
many dyes have a strong affinity. — Rohde 
M.S.S. 

DUNG'TEN. A hone or relie receptacle, 
of the budd’bist religionists. Thu Chaitya, 
is any sacred object worshipped by the 
budd'hist, as a tree, an altar, a temple, as 
well as any monument raised on the site 
of a funeral pile, as a mound or pillar, and 
is probably applicable both to the hudd’hist 
Qhodten, or offering to the deity, and the 
Dung’ten, a bone or relic receptacle. The 
Stupa or Chuit.ya of Indian buddhism, aie 
supposed to have been erected, subsequent 
to the Cave temples and Viharas or monas- 
teries. The ancient Stupa were originally 
meant as receptacles of either the Buddhas 
or the Bodhisnttvas and the kings who 
encouraged the propagation of the hudd’hist 
faith. The Chodten or Chorten of Tibet 
are similar to the Stupa. They consist of a j 
cylindrical vase, and have a cupola over them, j 
See Buddha, Topes. i 

DUNGAL-KARNKWALA, literally, the* 
assembler of a crowd, the master of core- \ 
monies. 

^ DUNIAII, Beng., Can., I)dk. and Hind. I 
Coriandrum sativum. Coriander seed. j 
• DUNI-KADURU, Eng. Tabenuemon- 
tana dichotoma.— Roxb. j 

_ DUNIYA, Brng., Duk., Guz., Hind., t 
Malbal, Sans. Gorier drum sativum.- ' 
Roxb., W. Ic. Coriander seed, 
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DUNK, a river of Purneah. 

DUNKANr, Beng. Canscora decussata. 
DUNORHUNG. A Penang wood, of a 
brown colour, specific gravity 1*235. Used 
by the Chinese for carving images. 

DUN SUING, Hind, Abies webbiana.— • 
Hooker. 

DUNTI, Beng. Syn. of Croton polyan- 
drum. — Roxb. 

DIJNTU PESALA-KAIA. Tel. Doli- 
chos Tranquebaricus. 

DUNUK, IIind. Aralia cachemirica, 
Dumik-dopaharia, IIind. Pen ta petes plisenicet. 
j DUOLA KANCIIAN, Mar. Bauhmia 
acuminata, also B. albida aud B. Gibsoni. 

D UP AD A CIIETTU, Tel., Dupada ma- 
ra, Mai,., Dupa rnara, Can. Vateria indica. 
— Linn. 

J DUPIIALA and Abor Hills, are tlie 
I mountains N. of Assam, inhabited by Bhoo- 
j teans, Duphala, and Abor tribes. They 
J are from 5,000 t.o 6,000 ft., above the 
surrounding level. The face of Assam 
presents an immense plain, studded with 
clumps of hills, rising abruptly from the 
generul level. The mountains on the N. are 
composed generally of primif ive rocks. Those 
to the S., are tertiary and metamorphic. See 
Dopbln. 

DUPLEIX. An eminent French com- 
mnnder, who served in the Peninsula of India 
in the middle of the 1 Sth century, and made 
great efforts to sustain French interests there, 
against the British. He opposed Anwar-ud- 
din and bis son Mahomed Ali, styled Walla- 
jah, in opposition to Major Stringer Lawrence 
who was contending with Chunda Sahib. 
Dupleix, failed in an attack on Fort St. 
David, on the 19th December 1747. His 
efforts were directed to expel the British from 
the Peninsula his chief Britteli opponents 
being Lawrence and Clive. In that time, 
Madras, Fort St. David, Cmldalore, Arcot, 
St. Thome, repeatedly changed hands. He 
was appointed Chief of Clianderuagore and. 
succeeded M. Dumas as Governor of Pondi- 
cherry. He was of a hold, self-reliant but 
haughty character and was much thwarted 
by M. de la Bourdouuais. It was in his time 
that Madras was taken and held by the French 
and again restored to the British. He twice 
failed to take Cuddalore. He negotiated' 
largely and formed alliances with native 
chiefs, with Anwar-ud-din, Chanda Sahib, 
Muzutfur flung, an l Nazir Jung. In 1752, 
he was appointed by Salabut Jung, Subadar 
of the Dekkan, Nawab of the Carnatic. 
For his services he was created a marquis, 
but misfortunes overtook him and he was v 
superseded by M. Godebeu and returned to 
; France in September 1754. On his return to 
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iu September 1754, the Government 
refused to pass the bills for the sums which 
:^jhL0'liad ordered to be disbursed on his own 
"fi&lponsibility and he was reduced to extreme 
poverty. He was shamefully treated, and 
.three days before his death in 1754, he wrote 
m his memoir “ I have sacrificed my youth, 
my fortune, my life, to enrich my nation in 
, Asia.” • His great name shed a lustre on the 
struggles of his countrymen for empire in 
the East. Orme; Malic son. See Bourdon- 
liais. 


the largest ; Alleko-zye ; Baruk-zyO ; Achik- 
zye ; Nur-zye ; Ali-zye ; and Ishaq-zye, tbe 
last two being the smallest. In person, the 
Durani are stout and well made, many of them 
being above the standard of the Indo-Germa- 
nic races of Europe. Some have round and 
plump faces. With others, the countenance 
is strongly marked, and with most the cheek 
bones are prominent. When a family is by 
itself, the men and women eat together ; but 
few restraints are put upon the female, and 
her influence is considerable. The Durani 


DUP-SALAI, Hind. Boswellia thurifera, 
Oiibanum. — Roxb. 

DUE, Hind, of Kangra, Ccdrela serrala. 

DURANA, Afkghan. Cratfegus oxya- 
cantha. — Linn. 

DURA. Daniel iii ami i, tells us that 
Nebuchadnezzar the king made an image of 
gold whose height was three-score cubits, and 
the breadth thereof six cubits. lie set it 
up in the plain of Dura, in the province of 
Babylon. This is the modern Imam Dour, on 
the left bank of the river. — Rich's Residence 
in Koordistaji, Vol. ii, p. 148. 

DURANA. Hind. Uralirgus oxyaonntha. 
y ". DURAND, Sir Henry Marion, entered 
.the army in Juno 1828, as 2nd Lieut, in the 
Bengal Engineers; became Captain 18-44,: 
and promoted to Colonel, Feb. 1861. He! 
served in the Afghanistan campaign ; head- 
ed the explosion party, and fired the train at 
Ghuznee, for which he received a medal ; i 
served also at Gwalior and in the Punjab 
campaign at Cliillanwallah and Gnojerat, for! 
which he received a medal with two clasps, and 
the Brevet of Major ; was afterwards Agent 
to the Governor-General in Central India, 
when his conduct was frequently commended 
in dispatches, in 1858 he was nominated a 
C.B., and promoted to he Brevet Colonel; was 
appointed Major-General in the Army, and 
placed on the fixed establishment of general 
officers, March 1867 ; and invested with the 
order of the Star of India by the Governor- 
General in June 1867. He was nn ’officer of 
gTgat political sagacity. In 1857, lie stood to 
his ground and stemmed the flood of mutiny 
from bursting into Hyderabad and pouring 
down the Deccan. Wrote onDadapoor fossils 
in Bl. As. Trans., vol. v., 291. —On the 
Barometer, Ibid, 301. — On fossil rhinoceros, 
Ibid, 486 ; carnivora, 579; shells 661; 


tribes, all but the Achik-zye, are religiously 
given, hut not intolerant. They are Sunnis. 
Their national dance, called Attun, is danced 
almost every evening with songs and tales to 
accompany it. They have a strong love of 
country. — Dr. Latham , p. 202, Elphinstone* s 
CabooL 

DURANTA ELLIS I A, one of the Ver- 
benaceai, a scentless, beautiful, large shrub, 
with light, blue pendulous flowers, it blossoms 
almost throughout the year, ami is readily 
grown from cuttings. 1). Plmnieri is also a 
large shrub, with handsome drooping blue 
flowers having the scent of almonds : the 
clusters of seed berries which are numerous, 
when ripe, have a very pretty appearance 
from their dark orange colour, they do not 
appear to germinate readily. — Riddell.. 

DURAS or Ileinb. Bufe or Bab- See 
Kaslnnere. 

DU ERA. Hind. Sans. See Dubli, Durva. 

DljRBAll. Hind. Pkks. In India, an 
assembly held by a sovereign or ruler, equiva- 
lent to a Levee. 

DUE BET. SeeDyassnk. 

! IHJRRUNG. A river near Sougnuin. 
j DURDU, an old secluded pastoral race in 
Ghilghit and Chulas, on the Indus river, on 
i the north. The Afghans on the one side 
and the Turkomans on the other, are grudu- 
! ally pressing on the less energetic Durdu. 
j See India. 

| DURKSHTA. IIind. Medicago sativa. 

DIJRGA, a form or caricature oif Parvati, 

; and one of’ the Granm-devata. According to 
i Bently, Burga, as wife of Siva, corresponds 
! with the Juno of the Greeks and Roman: 
and the Isis of the Egyptians, as also Ceres 
and Proserpine. Durga, is only one of the 
names of the hiudoo goddess who is known as 
Bhawani, Kali, Parvati. As Durga she is 


quadrumana, 730. — Howell Thurlow, Dr. i represented with ten arms. In one hand 
Buist’s Catalogue . | she holds a spear, with which she is piercing 

-DURANI. This AfFghan race are partly i tho giant Muhesha, in another, a sword ; 
p&lioral and partly agricultui'al. All the \ in a third, the hair of the giant, and the 
Durani tribes have names ending in Zye, j tail of a serpent twined round him, and in 
which r is equivalent to the Arabic, Ibn, or ! others, the trident, the discus, the axe, the 
^Tald, and to the Scotch Mac. There are! club, the arrow, and the shield. One of her 
pine of these tribes, the Popul-zye, which is ■ knees presses on the body of tho giant, and 
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her right foot vests ou the back of a lion, 
which k lacerating his arm. On her head 
she has a crown richly gemmed, and her dress 
is magnificently decorated with jewels. The 
giant is issuing from the body of the buffalo, 
into which he had transformed himself during 
his combat wi th the goddess. The plate given 
as the frontispiece of Moor’s Pantheon, was 
taken from a cast by a then well-known 
artist, Chit Rai, aud represents, with great 
precision the figures which are exhibited at 
the auuual celebration of the Durga Puja or 
Dusarah, At this festival the images of her 
sous, Kartikeya and Gauesha, are also, in 
Bengal, usually placed on each side of her. j 
This is the most splendid and expensive, as ! 
well as the most popular of any of the north- I 
ern hindoo festivals and takes place in the 
month Ashwinu or in the end of September or 
beginning of October. The preliminary cere- ' 
monies occupy several days previous to the 
three days of worship. During the whole i 
of this period all business throughout many | 
parts of the country is suspended, and uni- i 
versal pleasure aud festivity prevail. Sir j 
John Malcolm, in the Transactions of the ; 
Bombay Literary Society, in allusion to j 
the Durga Puja or Dusarah , has stated j 
that the hindoo soldiers have converted the ! 
animals and instruments of modern warfare 
into emblems of their Bellomi. Thus the horse 
is invoked to carry his master, first to victory 
and then to repose. The llag-staif is the ' 
ensign of India ; the sword is celebrated under [ 
several names ; the bow and arrow are also . 
praised ; and even fire-arms have their proper j 
pre-emiuence of adoration. The hindoo artil- 
leryman, at all times, regards the gun to which 
he is attached as an object of superstitious ' 
reverence, aud usually bestows on it the name 
of some deity. During the Durga festival, I 
the camion belonging to the army are planted, 
praised, invoked and propitiated by several 
species of offering. On the morning of the 
tenth day, the Peishwa, with all his chiefs 
and soldiers, used to move out to 1 ho camp 
in the vicinity of the city, each being rang- 
ed under bis particular banner, mounted ou 
his best horse, dressed in his finest clothes, 
and with his arms highly polished. Horses, 
elephants and camels, were all arranged 
iu their gayest trappings, and every corps 
spread its gaudiest Hags and -hauliers. The 
whole - population of the capital, either as 
actors or spectators, joined in this grand 
procession, which moved towards the sacred 
tree, the object of adoration. After the 
offerings and prayers, the Peishwa plucked 
some leaves off the tree, on which all the 
cannon and musketry commenced firing. The 
Beishwa then plucked from a field, purchased 
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| for the occasion, a stalk of jowari or bajri, 

I on which the whole crowd lived off their arms, 

! or shot arrows, and rushed in an instant and 
| tore up the whole. Each endeavoured to 
procure his share of the spoil. Some succeed- 
ed in carrying off a handful, whilst others 
contented themselves with a few stalks ; all, 
however, returned home with shouts of joy, 
and the remainder of the day and night was 
devoted to festivity and mirth. Mauy other 
usages prevail at this festival, which are 
peculiar to the Mnhrattas, among others, that 
of sacrificing sheep and buffaloes, sprinkling 
the blood on the horses with great ceremony, 
and distributing the flesh of the former to all 
ranks, brahmins excepted. The chiefs often 
give money to enable their soldiers to buy 
sheep to perform sacrifices, which, from fur- 
nishing them with a good dinner, are by many 
considered as the most essential ceremonies 
of the Dusarah. The deity thus honored is, 
however, still the same, and Durga, who 
destroyed more giants than all the rest of the 
hindoo divinities together, is, under all the 
numerous names and forms derived therefrom, 
no other than Parvati, Bhavaui, or Devi, the 
sac li or personified energy of Siva. The Font, 
the symbol of female energy, is the emblem 
of this goddess, as the TAngam is that of bet 
husband. This emblem is worshipped by the 
Sactasect : and, in conjunction with tho.Linga 
by the Saiva sect. It forms the rim or edge of 
the Argha , or cup, which encircles the Ling a . 
— In the Durga puja, the sacred jar is an 
essential article in the celebration of the 
mysteries and is marked with the combined 
triangles, denoting the union of the two 
deities, Siva mid Durga. The Sacla sect, wor- 
shippers of the Bacti, or female principle, 
mark the jar with another triangle. The 
Vaishnava sect, in their puja,usQalso a mystical 
jar, which is also marked. These marks, Mr. 
Paterson says are called Tan tra ; and are 
hieroglyphic characters, of which there are a 
vast number. lie hence ingeniously deduces 
the identity of the hindoo puja with some 
! Egyptian rites of a corresponding nature. 

I An explanation of his views is given iu his 
I Essay on the origin of the hindoo religion, 

| in the eighth volume of the Asiatic Researches* 

; p. 401. In the different terrific forms of 
Siva and Durga, a necklace of skulls forms 
| an invariable decoration, as does the crescent 
j or lmlf-moou ou the forehead ; and the moon 
; is considered to be the peculiar reservoir of 
j Amrita or the beverage of immortality.— -In 
i Hind, . Theatre , Vol. ii, /;. 59, Aghoraghanta 
! invoking Clinmunda, says of Durga, 

The elephant hide that robes thee, to thy Btepfr 
! Swings to and fro ; the whirling talons rend > 

The crescent on t.hy brow; from the torn orb 
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^he trickling 1 nectar falls, and every ikull j named Sheikh Furreed, who made C hi l fa (i, €. 

gems thy necklace laughs with horrid life, j ueithex* speaking, eating, or drinking for 
Anna Purna Devi, a goddess in hindoo; forty days, but worshipping God and living 
mythology, is a beneficent form of Parvati, retired from the world) in Hindoostan. He 
she is described as of a deep yellow colour, resided at Cuddry for twelve* years, during 
Standing or sitting on the lotus , or water-lily, which time he used to observe chillas> re- 
She has two arms, and in one hand holds a j ma iuing for forty days together in the cavern, 
spoon, in' the other a dish. In her dress she is j seeing and speaking to nobody, eating and 
decorated like the other modern images of j drinking nothing ; after the forty days were 
Durga, AnnaPuruaisa householdgoddess, and j over he was W ont to come out for four or 
is extensively worshipped by the hindoos. Her j five days, but partake of no other food but 
name implies the goddess who fills with food, j the leaves of a plant {since uamed after 
and they believe that a sincere worshipper of him), Furreed-bootee (the fatter word signi- 
her will never want rice. £sfhe is possibly the fyiug a medicinal herb), a sort of shrub 
Anna ofiBabylon and she has been considered which grows wild in the surrounding jun- 
as the prototype of the Anna Perenna of the glgg and has a sweetish taste : die drank 
Eomaus, whom Varro places in the same water, spoke during these days, said prayers 
rank with Pallas and Ceres, and who was m a U adjoining stone building, and 'then re- 
deified and held in high osteem by the Roman tired again to this cavern to perform another 


people, in consequence of haviug supplied 
them with food when they retired into Mount 
Aventine. Besides the great similarity of 
names, there is a singular coincidence in the 
times of their worship, the festivals of Anna 


forty days chilla , and so on. At th^eend of 
twelve years he disappeared, and it U said, 
this being the road to Mecca, that he esftt out 
for that town by this subterraneous >aOUte, 
and has never been heard of since, kstfha- 


Purna taking place in the early part of tlie ; medans resort hither occasionally anctfuon 
increase of the moon in the month Choitru j Fridays cook victuals, and having offur- 
(partly in March,) arid those of the Roman e d fatiha over them while burning ii!j- 
goddess on the Ides of March. In India, she cense, in his name, distribute them umongrj 
is known simply as Anna, also as Anna Purna I the faqeers resident there, as well as thosrX 


or Anna Devati. In his hymn addressed to 
her by the Rishi Agastya, she is personified 


who have accompanied them. If a dargafi 
be situated in a place where no food can be* 


as Pftu or material food. Anna Purna is j dressed (from want of materials or otherwise)^ 
from the Sanscrit, anna, food, and poornua, \ they take sweetmeats with them, which thqty" 
full. Another word^ is anna, food, and substitute in its stead. This durgak is in the 
prashana, feeding. Coleman s Mythology barge of a faqcer, wlio receives (or rutheJ^ 
°f Hindoos, p. 91 ; Uilsojis Hindoo helps himself to) the offerings that are made 
Theatre. ^ by visitors, and which are placed at th^ 

pURG- BAN SI. Hind. A tribe of entrance of the cave, when he dies (the office! 
Rfljpoots in Jon pur and Azimguvh. uot being hereditary) another is appointed^ 

DURGA II, properly Dargah a tomb or | the one best qualified from his known piet;, 
shrine. There are two noted shrines of this uud zeal. The committee for electing a sue) 
kind near Mangaloro. The first is situated cessor consists of the four principal »m4 
at the village of Cuddry (two miles off), and han-wctlay (peers), residing at the four priori.] 
called Sheikh Furreed ha Dargah . It con- pal muhkans (or houses of peers), spirit^ 

, aijlta of a hole in the centre of the side of a guides (so called) at Mangalore, and six l. ' 
perpendicular rock composed of laterite, which ten of their murid (or disciples), on sue, 
ieeaid to lead to a considerable distance (they occasions numerous faqeers are likewis 
Say all the way to Hyderabad, 450 miles.) present. The four peers having come to a H 


unanimous conclusion, appoint either one o( 
their disciples, or the sou of the deceased, it* 
he be found duly qualified. In the days of 
sooltan Tippoo, the individual in charge oj( 


The opening is square, about six feet above 
the ground, ascended "by a flight of stone 
steps rudely constructed aud just large enough 
to allow of a person to crawl iu. The cavern 

is very dark, and no one kuows the exact this duryah used to receive, by order of i 
'size of it, as none dare veuture in. Adjoin- sooltan, rupees corresponding to the numb 
. ing is a chasm in the rock, and of iucousider- of masts of the vessels that entered thero 
able sice, which at its entrance has been or harbour ; for every ship three rupee 
ixt [\ t up with stone, and an opening left for patamars, &c., two rupees, manji, &c., 
people to t creep in by as iu the other ; but rupee : this rule was abolished when the jfcMsws 
this is found open within (or exposed to the fell into the hands of the British. T’nereis 
air) after it is once entered. Tradition states likewise a pagoda where a grand an* 1 ]**! festi- 
. that about A. D. 1738, there was a peer val takes place, on which occasion an inwuehst 
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DURGA Pltf A. DURGAVATI, 

concourse of people assemble. The second were all arranged in their gayest trap* 
dargahis situated on the banks of the river at pings, and every corps spread its gaudiest 
Mangalore, and consists of a large, long, tomb Rags and banners. The whole population of 
with minarets at each extremity. Low Lungar | the capital, either as actors or ; spectators, 
Shah', a faqir, whose name it bears is buried 'joined in this grand procession, which moved 
here. Lamps are burned here every night, j towards the sacred tree, the object of adoration, 
and it is chiefly visited by the hindoo Tamil I Alter the offerings and prayers, the Peishwa 
race, but also by mohamedans and other plucked some leaves off the tree, on which all 
hindoos. Most hindoos, however, frequent the cannon and musketry commenced firing. 
Sheikh Furrced's durgah. These dargahs j The Peishwa then plucked from a field, pur- 
are resorted to when people are desirous of j chased for the occasion, a stalk of jawary or 
being freed from any distemper, misfortune, 1 bajree, on which the whole crowd fired off 
&c. If the individual who is enshrined in their arms, or shot arrows, and rushed in an 
the dargah have been wealthy, huge dinners instant and tore up the whole. Each 
are provided, fatiha offered, and the food endeavoured to procure his share of the spoil, 
distributed to any who choose to purtake of Some succeeded in carrying off a handful, 
it ; there being sometimes Kanchni ka taefa whilst others contented themselves with a few 
(bands of dancing girls) to entertain the stalks, all, however, returned home with shouts 
guests. Among the great this takes place of joy, and the remainder of the day and uighfc 
on every night of the year (and is never ob- was devoted to festivity and mirth. Many 
served in the day time) ; but among the poorer other usages prevail at this festival, which are 
classes of people, every Monday and Thursday peculiar to the Mahrattas, among others, that 
or once a week or month. — lierklots. of sacrificing sheep and buffaloes, sprinkling 

DURGA PUJA, the festival of Durga in the blood on the horses with great ceremony, 
Bengal, in the month of Aswin, about Oeto- and distributing the flesh of the former to all 
her. On this occasion the images of her sons, ranks, Brahmins excepted. The chiefs often 
Kartikeya and Ganesha, are also, in Bengal, gave money to enable their soldiers to buy 
usually placed on each side of her. This is sheep to perforin sacrifices, which, from fur- 
themost splendid and expensive, as well as mailing them with n good dinner, were by 
the most popular of any of the hindoo fosti- many considered as the most essential cerc- 
vals, and takes place in the month Aslnvina, monies of the Dasserah. In the Durga puja, 
the end of September or beginning of Octo- a sacred jar, is an essential article in the cele- 
ber. The preliminary ceremonies occupy I bration of the mysteries and is marked with 
several days previous to the three days of j the combined triangles denoting the union of 
worship. During the whole of this period all the two deities, Siva and Durga. The Sacta 
business throughout the country is suspended, sect, worshippers of the Sacti, or female 
and universal pleasure and festivity prevail, j principle, mark the jar with another triangle. 
It is known among the Mahrattas as the Das- j The Vaishnava, in their worship, use also a 
serah and hindoo soldiers have converted the mystical jar, which is also marked. These 
animals aud instruments of modern warfare marks, Mr. Paterson says, are called Tan tra ; 
into emblems of their Bellona. Thus the and are hieroglyphic character^ of which 
horse is invoked to carry his master, first to there are a vast variety. He hence deduces 
victory and then to repose. The flag-staff the identity of the hindoo puja with sonw 
is the ensign of Iudra ; the sword is celebrat- Egyptian rites of a corresponding nature. — 
ed under, several names ; the bow and arrows Sir John Malcolm , in the Transactions of the 
are also praised ; and even fire-arms have Bombay Literary Society, Cole. Myth. Hind, 
their proper pre-eminence of adoration. The p. 91 ; Paterson , Essay on the origin of the 
hindoo artilleryman, at all times, regards the Hindoo religion , Asiatie Researches , vol. 
gun to which he is attached as an object of viii, p. 401. 

superstitious reverence, and usually bestows DURGARAZ PATNAM, in the Nellore 
on it the name of some deity. During the District one of the earliest of the British 
Durga festival, the camion belonging to the stations. 

army are planted, praised, invoked, and pro- DURGARI, of Panjab, Albizzia stipulate, 
pitiatedby several species of offerings. On — Boiv. 

the morning of the tenth day, the Peishwa, DURGAVATI, pronounced Durgonti, 
with all- his chiefs and soldiers, used to move was the daughter of the Chandail king of 
» out to the camp iu the vicinity of the city, Mahoba, the ancient capital of Bundelcund. 
each being rauged under his particular ban- With her father’s consent, the Gond king of 
ner, mounted on his best horse, dressed in Gurrah Mundla carried her off with an army 
his finest clothes, and with his arms highly of 50,000 men. After her husband’s death, 
polished. Horses, elephants, and camels, A sof Khan, a general of Akbar, in 1564, ad- 
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DURIO ZIBBTHIKUS. DURIO ZIBBtHINUS. 

Vanced to annex Gurrah Mundla, but as her I of a creamy consistence and a whitish colour 
ipn was a minor Durgavati assembled 1,500 in which are nuts more or less numerous, 
elephants, 8,000 horse and some foot, and, j The Duriau is a favourite food of the natives 
clothed in armour, met the Moghul forces and j during the time, May and June, when it is in 
drove them hack. Asof again advanced and j season ; but there is usually also a second 
was again defeated with a loss of 600 men. | crop in November. It is as remarkable for 
A third effort was successful, her son was I the delicacy, combined with richness, of its 
wounded, and her troops fled, she herself was! flavour, as for the intolerable offensiveness 
wouuded and she ended her life with a dagger, i of its odour. It is delicious to the taste, 
Her tomb is still to be scon in.a narrow defile ; but the strong and persistent smell repels 
between two hills, and passers bye place i most Europeans from using it. In size it is 
crystals on her grave. Her name still rests equal to a melon, or a man’s head, and some- 
in Gond story. j times compared to a rolled-up hedgehog hence 

DURGOTSAVA. See Kali. j it 1ms been called Echinus arboreus in couse- 

, DURGOWTI. A river in the Benares dis- ; qucuce of its hard and thick rind, which is 
trict of Bengal. | yellow-coloured when ripe, being covered 

DUkllAVVUT, See Burulmr caves. j with firm and angular projections. The seed, 
DURIA MADDKE, also kora maddec ; with its edible enveloping pulp, is about the 
find koraman, Tel. Kricdelia spinosa. A ' size of a hen’s egg; the pulp is as white as 
tree of the Godavery, wood appears to be very milk, and as delicate in taste as the finest 
strong and good. Cattle eat the leaves mos cream, aud should be eaten fresh, as it soon 
voraciously. — Captain Bcddome . becomes discoloured and undergoes decompo- 

DURIAN Two in ;h islands, in the Du- sitiou. The seeds of the Durian are likc- 
ryah Strait and distinguishes the Great wise eaten when roasted, and have something 
find Little ; Great Duryan being called by | of the flavour of chestnuts. The wood of tho 
the Malays Pulo-Sanglar. — Uorsburyh. Sec tree is valued for many economical purposes, 
Duryan. especially when protected from moisture. 

‘ DLJRI-IIAR. Sec Jogi or Yogi. The riiul, probably from containing potash, 

DU RIO. A genus of plants of which the is used in the preparation of some dyes, 
name has been derived fiom Durion, a well- Although possessing an odour, so powerful 
known fruit of the Malayan Archipelago, and diffusive as to taint the air of a whole 
The specific name of zibet/tinur has been town when it is in season, the pulp is rich 
applied to the tree which forms this genus without being cloying. The natives of the 
from the fondness of the Malayan zibet ; countries yielding the Durian, prize it beyond 
(Viverra rasse, Hors.) for this fruit. The ‘ other fruits. In countries with a suitable 
genus Durio belongs to the natural family of j climate, it flourishes without care or culture. 
JBombaaea , considered by some botanists to It, is most abundant in the western portion of 
be only n tribe of Sterc.ulittcca. lt ischarac- the Archipelago and extends east as far as 
terized by having its five petals smaller than the island of Miudano, the only one of the 
the five lobes of tlio calyx. The stamens, long Philippine group in which it is known. It is 
and numerous, are arranged in live bundles, abundant in Siam, however, up to the 13th 
■and have twisted anthers ; the free gerrnen and 14tli degrees of north latitude ; and again 
is surmounted by a long filiform style and it is found on the coast of Tenasserim, in 
capitate stigma ; the fruit, roundish and mini- about the Mill degree of latitude, which is 
cated, is divided internally into five cells, and | the furthest distance from the equator to 
Easily separates when ripe into five parts ; j which it lias been successfully propagated, 
each cell contains from two to four or five j All atlompts to cultivate it in any part of 
seeds enveloped in soft pulp. — Eng. Cyc, llindoostuu have failed ; nor has it, like some 
DURIO ZI BETH IN US, Linn. «|ber Asiatic fruits, been transferred to tro- 

Kchinus arboreua. picul America. Oawfurd did not find that 

■ Du yeea, Bitrm. I Dorian, Knu. lit was grown in Cochin-China, although he 

Du yeen yaiag, liuuM. | Turnon, Siamese. thinks it most likely that it is so ill some 

The Dorian is a large and lofty tree of the parts of Kamboja. A hot, moist, and equable 
Malay Peninsula, the Eastern Archipelago climate would seem to be indispensable to the 
and the Moluccas, large in shape, the flowers Durian, but soil seems to be iudifterent to it; 
are arranged iu clusters on the trunk aud for it thrives iu the gVanitie, in the sandstone, 
older branches, where is also borne the fruit, and in the calcareous soil of the Peninsula 
as; in the Jack aud Cocoa trees. It is of the aud Sumatra, in tho volcanic soil of Java, and 
size of a melon, covered with sharp points ; i in the rich alluvium of the valley of the 
when it is ripe, the outer skin opens spouta- ! Mcnnm hi Siam. The name, is pure Malay, 
neously, and the interior consists of five lobes ! and is a derivative from the word Duri, a 
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DITHRAWAL. DtTRYODHANA. 

thorn: or prickle, in reference to the sharp', DURRE. See Chepang, Ilaiyu, Chefcaug. 
tubercles with which the rind is covered.! DQRRIKIIANA, is a hall of audience* 
This name, with trifling variations, is that of 1 appropriated for cove monies, carpets are 
the fruit in every couutry in which it is found spread.— Tod's Rajasthan , Vol, i. p. 185. 
from Java to Siam, and it has no other.; DURRUMPOOR. A revenue district in 
From this, therefore, it may be inferred that. Bengal, formed out of ancient Bahai*, 
the tree is a native of the country of the j DURRUNG. A division of Lower Assam. 

Malays, viz., Sumatra, the Peninsula, and j DURSI1UA, Tkl. Acacia sirissa — Buck. 

their adjacent islands, and that through the j DURAKHT-I-MUKUL, Peks. Commi- 
Malays it was more widely disseminated. In phoru Madagascarcnis. 
the interior of the Malay Peninsula, in several j DURUNG, Malay, in Bawenn, a hall of 
places in the forest are found Durian trees, | audience or of reception, before the houses, 
always in a body together, to the number of | DL-RUNGA, IIixd. Artemisia elegans. 

about ten or twelve trees. Such places are i 1) U RVA, Hind. Poa cynosurioides. 

for the Jakuns an object of great attention, j Vislmu as Rama, in his seventh incarnation, 
aud matter of work. They cut with the ! assumed the colour of this grass, which is, 
great axe all the other trees which surround therefore, held sacred to that god, ami used 
the Durians, that these, by receiving more air, by the hindoos in all religious ceremonies, 
may grow up more easily, and give finer, and : See Graminacea?. 

a greater quantity of fruit. They build there j DUE VASA, in hii loo legend, a rishi of a 

u small house, and then return to their ordi- choleric temper, whose curse was of dread- 

nury habitations, which are sometimes distant ful effect. See Lokshmi. 

from such places one or two days’ journey, j DURW AN, Picks , Hind. A doorkeeper. 

Durian, is seen to grow spontaneously in one j DURWKSII, on FAQEEU, a mohamedan 

of the small islands off the eastern coast of religious mendicant or devotee, the Dervis of 

the Peninsula, and which is nearly one entire the Arabian Nights. 

forest down to the margin of the sea. On DURY A. KA KEKKA, Duk., Crab. 

Pulo Tingi, the oraug-lant, or sea-gypsies, DDR Y A-KA-NAREL, Duk. Guz. Hind. 

asseinhle, attracted from the coasts of the Sea-cocoa-nut of Seychelles. 

Peninsula, as well as from the islands of the DUK Y AN, of Dryon : Lodoieea Strait, is 
Jehorc Archipelago. On one occasion six above 120 miles long, from Pulo- Varela to 
boats from Moro, an island of that group, the Cnriinons ; and is hounded on the west 
were found on their way to Pulo Tingi ; they side by the coast of Sumatra, False Durian,, 
had travelled by sea a distance of 180 miles, Sahon and the contiguous islands : on tho 
to partake of the fascinating fruit. — Roxburgh , Last side by the islands off the South and 1 
Vol.\\\,p. d08; Marsdrn's Hist . of Sumatra ; AVest.sidcs of Liugin, Great and Little Durian 
Mason's Tniasserim ; McClelland, ling. Cyc.; and the adjacent islands. Throughout these 
Crawford Diet., p. 120. Straits the tides are very irregular. — Hors - 

DUR1YA MADDI, Tel. Briedelia burgh. See Durian, 
spitiosn, IVilldc. DU RYODHANA, tlic head of the Kuril 

DIJRMA, Bi:x<r. Amphidonax knrka. race, who made war with the Pamlava race, 
See GraminactML as the elder branch, retained his title as 

DURMUR, Hind. Xanthoxylon alatum. head of the Kuril, while the junior, Yoodis- 
DUROOD, Hind., Picks. Blessing or , htra, on the separation of authority, adopt- 
benedictiou. Durudi, a person who reads ! cd his father’s name, Pamlu, as the patro- 
prayers or reads the koran at the tombs ofjnymicof his new dynasty. The site of the 
deceased persons. : great conflict known as the Mahabharat 

DtJRPANA, Sans.' From drip, to shine. ; between these rival clans, is called Kuru 
DURRA also ZURRIJT, Akab. Sor- ! Khctu, or ‘ Field of the Kuru.’ Tho rivalry 
ghum vulgarc. , between the races was continuous, but Dury- 

DUKRA, a corruption of Dioar, a barrier, i odbanu, who often failed iu his schemes 
pass, outlet or portal, and Mokund, one of : against the safety of his antagonists, deter- 
the epithets of Krishna. Mokumlurra and mined to make the virtue of Yoodishtra 
Dwaricanat'h are synonimous : — “ the pass : the instrument of his success. • He availed 
and portal of the Deity.” — Tod's Rajasthan, himself of the national propensity for ploy, in 
Vol, ii. p. 702 70i). j which the Rajpoot continues to preserve his 

■ DURRABUND. Sec Khyher, p. 514. i Scythic rcsemblaucc. Yoodishtra fell into the 
DURRAH. See Piudara. ■ snare prepared for him. lie lost his kingdom, 

* DURRA WAL, 18 coss, equally betweeu his wife, and even his pei*sonal liberty aud that 
Ahmedpoor and Bahawalpoor is the chief; of his brothers, for twelve years, aud became 
fortress of the Bahawalpoor state. . an exile fvom the plains of the Yamuna. 
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DUS8UMIJSKIA ACUTA. 


DtJSf. 


y BUftZI properly DARZI, Hind.; a tailor . 

DUS A, Tel. Panicum fluitaus.— Betz. 

DUSARI TIGE, Tel. Cocculus villosus. 
—DC., also Menispermum hirsufcum. — Roxb. 
The withies are woven into small baskets and 
are used instead of cord by the ryots. 

DUSH-BAHOO, Beng. Pardanthus cliin- 
ensis. 

DUSHTISTAN means a level country, 
from “Dusht,” a plain ; but it is particularly 
applied to the low country extending along 
part of the shores of the Persian Gulf.— 
Fraser's Journey into Khorasan, p. 54. 

DUSHTUPA CHETTU, Tel. Daunia 
extensa.— R. Brown. Asclepias echinata.— 
Roxb. 

DUSHA-BIIOOJA, Sans. From dashan, 
ten, and bhooja, au arm. Dashahara, Sans., 
from dashan, ten, and hree, to take away. 
Dasha-koomara, Sans., from dashan, ten, and 
koomara, a son. Dusha-dik-pala, Sans. Pala 
signifies the cherishing of a person. Dasha- 
Rat’ha, Sans., from dashan, ten, and rat’ha, 
achariot. Dashama-Padshahe-grant’ha, Sans., 
from da8hamn, the tenth, badsliah, king, and 1 
grant’ha, a book. 

DUSKY PRESBYTfiS. See Simiadas. ! 

DUSMASA. Vide Faqeer. j 

DUSS, Hind. Colebrookia oppositifolia, j 
also Elsholtzia polystaehya. j 

DUSSAUN, a small river of Banda run- 
ning near Nureeawullec, near Bhopal, and 9 
miles from Saugor. j 

DUSSAYRA, prop. Dush’hra, a great j 
hindoo festival in the Deckan, answering to 
the Doorga puja in Bengal. As Arjunn and 
his brothers worshipped the “ Shumec” tree, 
the Acacia sutna and hung up their arms 
upon it, so the hindoos go forth to worship 
that tree on the festival of the Dusscra. 
They address the tree under the name of 
UparajeetS., the invincible goddess, sprinkle 
it with five ambrosial liquids, the Punchamrit, 
a mixture of milk, curds, sugar, clarified 
butter and honey, wash it with water, and j 
hang garments upon it. They light lamps and 
burn incense before the symbol of Uparajeeta, 
make chandlos upon the tree, sprinkle it ! 
with rose-coloured water, and set offerings of j 
food before it. — Forbes' Ras Maid, Hindoo 
Annals , Vol . ii, p. 335. 

DUSSUMIERIA ACUTA, Cuv. and 
Val. Tamban bulat of the Malays. This 
fish is one of the Clupeonia. Head above, j 
back and upper third of the sides deep glossy 
blue, bordered by a longitudinal band of pale 
copper-red ; the rest of the head and body 
shining silvery ; single individuals of this 
species occur at Penang at all seasons, but 
numbers from June to September. It is 
highly valued for its delicate flavour, and 


passes commonly asV 4 ^dine.’ The latter 
denomination it shares, however, with Clu- 
peonia perforata , with which it is also con- 
founded by the Malays under the common 
name of Ikan tamban . Both species have 
been prepared as ‘Sardines a huile/ The 
| family Clupeidae may be thus shown, 
j Clupeidae. 

First Group.— E ngrauliua. 

Gen. 2 Cetengraulis, 37 Engraulis, 10 Coilia. 

Second Group.— C hatqiissina. 

Gen . 10 ChatoeBSUs. 

Third Group. — Clupeina. 

Gen. 61 Clupea, 3 Clupeoidea, 1 Pellouula, 1 Clu- 
peickthya, 14 Pelona, 7 Pristigaater, 1 Ckirocen- 
trodou. 

Fourth Group. — Dussumieriina. 

Gen. 3 Spratelloidcs, 2 Dussuinieriu, 2 Etrumeus. 

Fifth Group. — Albulina. 

Gen . 1 Albula. 

Sixth Group.— E lopina. 

Gen. 2 Elopa, 2 Magalops. 

Seventh Group.— Chanina. 

Gen. 2 Ckanoa. 

DUST, is carried along with winds to 
great distances. Sirocco or African dust 
is found by the microscope to consist of 
infusoria and organisms whose habitat is, 
not Africa, but S. America, and brought in the 
tract of the S. E. trade wind of S. America. 
In the dust of the Cape Verdes, Malta, 
Genoa, Lyons and the Tyrol, Elircnberg dis- 
covered separate forms. Dust storms are 
very frequent in India. A dust storm passed 
over Madras on Sunday the 19th May, which 
had travelled all the way from Allahabad 
nearly twelve hundred miles away. It com- 
menced at Allahabad about seven a. m., 
that day and continued till 1 p. m., retaining 
the same fury as when it began ; it reached 
Madras soon after the last named hour. On 
the evening of the 17t.h, Secunderabad had 
been visited with an unusually severe dust 
storm. It came from the North West and 
was accompanied by lightning and thunder. 
The air to a considerable height was rendered 
almost opaque by dense clouds of red dust. 
The wind raged with great fury for upwards 
of half an hour and on its abating was followed 
by a heavy shower of rain The storm at 
Madras on Sunday the 19th, passed over 
Kristnapatam seventeen miles S. E. of Nellore 
at half past tea o’clock in the forenoon of that 
day aocom panied by a slight fall of rain. In the 
north of the district between Ongole and Rama- 
patam, there was a heavy fall of rain in the 
forenoon of Sunday, averaging from two to 
four inches. At Chinglcput, thirty six miles 
South of Madras, the storm was experienced 
in full force at that station at two p. M. the 
same day. It came from the N. W. and the 
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wind was laden “With Vast quantities of red* 
dish dust, no refreshing shower succeeded the 
storm. 

DtfSTAR or PUGGREE. The name 
giren in India, to the turban, worn on the 
head by mohamedans of Turkey and India, 
and by hindooa : the word turban is unknown 
to mohamedans of India. 

DUST BOSEE, lit. hand-kissing. 

DUSTII-BULLA. See Kurb-bulla. 

DUSTOOR, properly written dnstur, is 
perhaps a mere abbreviation of dastur-ul-ainal. 
A body of instructions and tables for the use 
of revenue officers under the native Govern- 
ment of India. 

DUST PANNA. A pair of tongs carried 
by faqeers. 

DUSTUGIR-WALAY. An appellation 
given by the Gyr-malidian mohamedans to all 
other sects. 

DUSTAR-K1IAN. A table cloth or rather 
a floor doth, one spread on the ground. 

DUSUN, or hill tribes of Ambong. 

I)UTA. In hinduism, messengers of the 
gods. 

DUTCH. The name in the English lan- 
guage given to tho people of Holland, in 
Europe, Who call their own country Neidor- 
laiul or Netherland. They have occupied 
parts of the East Indies since the dose of the 
sixteenth century and designate their posses- 
sions in the Archipelago Netherlands 
Iudia. Ceylon was occupied by the Por- 
tuguese in 1596, was taken possession of 
by the Dutch in 165b, and by tho British 
in 1797. They had small possessions oil the 
continent of ludia chiefly near Cochin, hut at 
present they occupy or hold under feudatories 
a great part of the Eastern Archipelago, and 
their territories arc styled the Dutch East 
Indies also the Dutch Indies, also the Nether- 
land possessions iu India. This nation first 
came to the Eastern Archipelago as the 
servants of the Portuguese. Pedro da Co- 
vilham and Alfouso do Payva, were sent 
as merchants in 1494, via Genoa, Alexandria, 
Cairo and the Red Sea, to Aden, where they 
separated to meet again at Cairo, in Abyssinia, 
Payva to search for Prester J ohn, whom ho 
heard of as reiguing there over a highly culti- 
vated people, but ho died before reaching 
Abyssiuia. Covilham went on to India where 
he made drawings of cities aud harbours, 
especially, Goa aud Calicut. Thence he 
returned along the coast of Persia to Cape 
Gardafui, and continued south to Mozambique 
and Zofala where he ascertained that the laud 
joined the Cape of Good Hope. From Zofala 
he returned to Abyssinia and sent his diary, 


DUTCH. 

charts, and drawings to Genoa by some 
Portuguese merchants who were trading 
to Memphis. On receipt of these, king 
Emanuel, in 1495, sent four ships under 
Vasco de Gama, who visited Natal and Mo- 
zambique: iu 1498, he was at Calcutta, in 
1499 back at Lisbon. 

In 1509, the Portuguese leader Sequiera 
entered the Eastern Archipelago. In 1510, 
Alfonso Albuquerque visited Sumatra, aud in 
1511, took Malacca, which he fortified, and 
sent out Antonio d’ Abrcu to search for the 
Spice Islands. On his way eastward, D’Abreu 
touched at Agasai (Gresik) in .Java. In 
1511, the Portuguese visited Bautnm. Ludo- 
vico Burthema was the first European who 
described .Java from personal observation, but 
some of his statements as to the cannibal pro- 
pensities of the inhabitants are questionable. 
In 1596, the Dutch, under lloutmann first 
arrived off Bantam, and found the native 
king at war with the Portuguese. They lent 
him aid, on condition of having laud at Jacatra 
j allotted for a factory. The earliest expedition 
I sailed from Holland in 1594, under lloutmann, 
who visited Bantam and then Madura, 
where he had to pay 2,000 rix-dollars to 
liberate some of his crew. On the 3rd of 
March 1599, he arrived off Hitu-Laina. War 
then ensured between the Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Dutch, which lasted till 1610, when tho 
Dutch remained masters of these seas and 
monopolized the lucrative trade. The British 
tried to enter on that trade but they too were 
finally driven off. In 1610, the Dutch fortifi- 
ed the village of Jacatra which they named 
Batavia. Iu 1619, this was destroyed, but it 
was then rebuilt by Mr. Bolt, the Dutch 
governor-general, and this was the beginning 
of the present town of Batavia, In 1811, 
when France overran llollapd, the flag of 
France was hoisted at Batavia, but in the 
same year the British captured it, only to 
restore it, ou the 19th August 1816. Java, up, 
to the 1 3th century was partly hiudoo, partly 
hudd’hist, partly mohamodan, but in the 15th 
century, mohamedanism took the lead, and in 
1475 a mohamedan prince took the throne 
at the overthrow of the great kingdom of 
Majapahit, which had dominion over the 
whole of Java and the eastern parts of 
Sumatra. In 1749, the reigning prince abdica- 
ted in favour of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany. Seven years prior to that event, thp 
sovereignty had been divided into a spiritual 
head, the “ Susunan” or “ object of adoration,” 
whose descendants now reside at Surakarta 
near Solo, and a second prince who was styled 
sultan, and whose descendants reside at 
Jokyokarta, both of them highly pensioned; 
by the Dutch rulers in the Archipelago. Tho 
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principal revenues of the Netherland Archi- 
pelago are derived from the undermentioned 
source?, viz. 

Is /.' — Various Imposts . 

The capitation of the Chinese f. 41,725 

The tax on the killing oxen, buffa- 
loes and sheep 31 5,966 

„ ,, „ hogs... 156,132 

„ on the consumption of' fish. 179,546 

Farm of the fisheries 155,388 | 

Tax on the consumption of arrack.. 293,882 

„ „ palm wine 13,244 

„ „ indigenous tobacco. 120,000 

Bazar (market) duties 3,044,9741 

« Tolls 81,000 

Farm of the small isles in the bay. 7,812 j 

„ „ Birds’ nest (Salaugane) 70,004 ! 

Pawnbrokers’ offices 334,866 

2nd. — Territorial Taxes. 

Land tax of the Javanese com- 
munes f. 10,047,121 

Farming of the felling of wood... 36,560 

■ Impost on the fisheries 1 92,33 1 

Tithe 97,741 

Land tax on European properties ... 31 4,957 

3rd . — Various Receipts. 


It is said that Java and its dependencies 
reckon upwards of 16,000 of chiefs of villages. 

The soil of Java does not present any 
products which are exclusively proper to it, 
but all tropical productions can be trans- 
planted there and cultivated with success. 
If the imperfect knowlcdgo and limited 
means of the Javanese have only until 
now permitted them to cultivate rice, coffee, 
tobacco, sire, katehany, maize and a little 
cotton, wo may reasonably hope that a 
gentle and enlightened persuasion, will easily 
lead them also to cultivate pepper, gam bier, 
can lain urns, and the many kinds of tobacco and 
cotton, on procuring for this purpose seeds from 
Virginia and Brazil ; whilst the culture and 
manufacture of indigo, sugar, the extensive 
culture of cotton, coffee, tobacco, the manufac- 
ture of potass, of rum, &c., may furnish to 
European industry powerful means of aug- 
menting products suited to exterior commerce 
and immense sources of riches and prosperity. 
In 1830, only two-ninths of Java were culti- 
vated, and the other seven-ninths still pre- 
sented a vast Held for improvement. In 
1843, the whole private Imports from Java 
and Madura, amounted to : — 


Tax on imports and exports f. 5, 1 7 1 , 1 00 

5 per cent, additional for maritime 

works 256,775 ! 

Taxes ou consumption 70,332 

„ tobacco 15,000 

„ the port and anchorage.. 96,215, 

„ timber 317,434 

„ succession 55,02 1 

„ transcription 178,025 

„ private bazars. 6,098 

„ passage 20,000 

Capitation of slaves 24,768 

Taxes oil horses and carriages 66,365 

Tributes of the native princes 39,445 

Taxes on public auctions 290,143 

„ the Chinese games Pho 

To-pho 445,220 

The Government printing 58,000 

Posts, horses, and letters, 218,722 

Monopoly of opium 9,560,165 

Sale'of birds* nests (Salangane)... 221,250 
„ timber for construction, &c. 505,700 

Monopoly of Salt 4,609,908 

Sale of Rico 516,525 

„ Palm Sugar...: 90,620 

„ Gunny bags 167,860 

„ Gold and gold dust 50,900 

„ Tin 3,000,000 

„ Different articles 11 5,200 


Merchandize f. 21,980,792 

Gold and Silver specie .*. 570,596 

Exports of Java and Madura 
in 1843 Total f. 22,551,388 

Tho whole private Exports has amounted to : 

In Merchandize f. 58,159,237 

Specie 833,599 

Total f. 58,992,836 

Area of the principal islands of Nether- 
lands India according to Baron Melville 
Van Carnbee, 4,45,411 Square English 
geographical miles. 

Java and Madura.. .38, 251 Timur 9,808 

Sumatra 1 ,28,560 Sandal-wood Islands3 f 784: 

Pulo Nias ... 1,200 Tcuimber Island 2,400 

Babi 480 Am Islands 1,040 

Pagi 500 Islands of Banda 17 

Banca 3,568 Ceram 4,944 

Billiton 1,904 Buru 2,624 

Borneo 2,03,888 Gilolo 5,01 6 

Celebes 57,248 Bachian 800 

Buton 1,379 Ternate 11 

Bali 16,848 Amboina 2,128 

Lombok 1G,5G0 Total Area of N. 

Sumbawa 4,448 India 4,45,411 

Floris ' 4,032 
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Population of the Netherlands India, 1865. . 


Islands. 


lava and Madura... 

“ West coast” of Sumatra, including the 

islands from Nias to the Pagis 

Residency of Bencoolen 

„ Lampong 

„ PaliMubang 

Banca , 

Billiton 

Rhio 

Borneo (the parts under the Dutch Govt.)... 

Celebes 

Residency of Ainboina 

„ Banda 

„ Ternato 

The Minahassa 

Timur 

Bali and Lombok 

Total 


Euro- 

peans. 

Natives. 

Chinese. 

Arabs. 

Other 

Eastern 

nations. 

Total. 

27,105 

18;704,53£ 

150,192 

6,764 

22,772 

13,917,368 

1,188 

872,173 

3,172 

54 

1,116 

877,703 

174 

119,691 

596 

6 

47 

120,514 

52 

88,113 

180 

8 

4,666 

93,019 

132 

522,345 

2,790 

1,710 

67 

627,060 

116 

37,070 

17,097 

56 


54,339 

34 

12,786 

1,781 


1,223 

15,824 

136 

10,454 

19,972 

2 

119 

30,683 

328 

802,889 

26,393 

1,736 

597 

931,843 

1,176 

292,619 

4,385 

42 


298,222 

1,219 

104,841 

311 

85 

817 

107,273 

545 

5,876 

153 

12 


6,586 

732 

2,062 

427 

70 


3,291 

550 

102,423 

1,437 j 

11 


104,418 

190 

Unknown. 

752 

3 


945 


863,725 




863,725 

33,077 | 

177641,6021 

| 235,535 

“10,565 | 

■"317424 1 

17,952,803 


In 1854 Amboina, Termite, Banda and Meeuaof our day. Their king eon temporary 
Kayeli, were made free ports. — Bihmorc , /). with Rama was Lubbiu. — TV. of Hind Vol. 
147, Count de Hogendrop , Coup id' mil sur ii, p. 21. 

I'isle de Jam , Brussels , 1850; JVo. IV, DWAITYA, Adwaifya and Vasista dwai- 
October 1857, Journal of the Indian Archi - tya, the three great schools of brahmanical 
pelago, Temminck's General. View of the philosophy. 

Dutch possessions in the Indian Archipelago. DWAPARA, Sans. From dwa, the 
DUTCH N A. See Parvnti. second, and para, after. Sec Suryavansa 

DUTRO, Pout. Thorn apple. Yuga. 

DUTTATRKYA, Sans. From Datta, a DWA-NEE, Burm. Eriolaraa, sp. 
gift, and atreya, from Atre, a sage. DWARA, a portal, a door. Amongst all 

DUTTURAMU, Tf.l. Datura alba, the nations of antiquity, the portal has had its 
Rumph. Datura motel.— Roxb,, Rheedc. peculiar veneration : to pass it was a privilege 
DU VAT J, IIind. A liindoo festival ; a regarded as a mark of honour. The Jew 
sort of “ feast, of lamps” iu September ; rain Hainan, in the true oriental style, took post at 
falling at this season is good. See Dipawali. the king's gate as an inexpugnable position. 

DUVET D’AUTRUCIIE, Fu. The The most pompons court in Europe takes its 
Kstrich, Ostrich, Estridge. title from its porte, the “ Bab” or door, where, 

DU WAN LOO, the Itujur of Duwanloo as at Oodipoor, all alight. The tripolia, or 
took their name from Duwanloo, a village triple portal, the entry to the magnificent 
near Erivan, iu the vicinity of which they terrace in front of the Kami's palace, consists, 
were long encamped. — Malcolm's History of like the Roman arcs of triipnph, of three 
Persia , Vol. ii, p. 262. arches, still preserving the numeral sacred to 

DUYONG, Malay. Ilalicore. Dugong. the god of battle, one of whose titles is Tri- 
DUZ, Hind. Asparagus Punjabensis. puri, which may lie rendered Tripoli, or 
DUZHAKA. See Arian. lord of the three places of abode, or cities, 

DVAITA or DAUHITY, a system of but applied in its extensive sense to the three 
himloo philosophy. See Dwnitya. worlds, heaven, earth and hell. From the 

DVAPAUA-YUGA, in hinduism the Sanscrit “ Pola,” we have the Greek “ polis,” 
third age of the world. gate, or pass ; and in the guardian or 

DVARA-PALAKA, a door-keeper. “ Polioh,” tlie door-keeper or porter ; and the 

DVIPA GUSTJA, Sans. Cassia alata. English language is indebted, not only for its 
DWADUSITATMA, Sans, From dwadu- portes and porters but its doors (dwara)* 
shu, twelve, and atma, form. Pylos signified also a pass ; so in Sauscrit 

DWAITA. Muttra boasts almost as high these natural barriers are called Pala, and hence 
an antiquity as any city in India. It is the the poetical epithet applied to the aboriginal 
Sursena of Valmiki and Menu, the Methora mountain tribes of Rajast’han, namely Pdlipati 
of Strabo and Arrian and the Mo-thow-lo of and Pala-iudra, ‘ lords of the pass,’ Nat’h- 
Hwen Thsang. Long before Khansa reigned Iwara,' is the most celebrated of the fanes of 1 
or Krishna was born, Muttra was a jungly KrlShna the hindoo Apollo. Its etymology 
tract occupied by the aboriginal Dwaita, who is * the portal (dwara) of the god* (nat’h), 
were probably the ancestors of the Mair and of the same import as his more ancient shrine 
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: of X>Wairica. Nat’hdwara is twenty-two miles The priest first offers a burnt sacrifice, and 
JKvN. E. of Oodipoor, on the right bank of worships the saiagrama, repeating a number 
die lBuDas. Although the principal resort of of prayers. The boy’s white garments are 
the followers of Vishnu, it has nothing very then taken off, and he is dressed in yellow or 
remarkable in its structure or situation. It red, and a cloth is brought over his head, that 
owes its celebrity entirely to the image of no Sudra may see his face : after which he 
Krishna, said to be the same that had been takes in his right hand a brauch of the vilva, 
worshipped at Mat’hura ever since his deifica- vEgle marmelos, and a piece of cloth in the 
tion, between eleven and twelve hundred form of a pocket, and places the branch ou 
years before Christ. As containing the re- his shoulder. A poita* of three threads, made 
presentative of the mildest of the gods of of the fibres of the suru, to which a piece of 
Hind, Nat’hdwara is one of the most fre- deer’s skin is fastened, is suspended from the 
quented places of pilgrimage, though it must, boy’s left shoulder, falling under his right arm, 
want that attraction to the classical hindoo during the reading of the incantations or 
which the caves of Gaya afford. — Tod's invocations. The father of the boy then 
JR ajasthan, Vol. i, pp. *323-589. repeats certain formulas, and in a low voice, 

DWARAKA, the most amount shrine of pronounces three times, the Gaitri O’m I 
• Kistnah, is at the point of the Saurashtra Bhurbhuva ssuvaha, O’m ! Tatsa vit’hru 
peninsula called Juggut Koont. In the time varennyam. B’hargo devasyS dhimahi dhiyo 
of Krishna it seems to have been a hot bed of yonalia praeho dayiith. O’m ! Earth, air and 
drunkenness. The people suddenly fell on heaven, O’m ! “ Let us meditate on the 

each other after a great drinking time, and adorable light of the divine Sun, (ruler) 
many were killed. Shortly after that, a (Savitri) may it guide our intellects.” After 
storm wave overwhelmed the city and destroy- this the suru poita is taken off, and the real 
. qd more of them, hut Krishna, his brother poita, or sacred thread, put ou. During this 
Arjuna and a few others escaped. A t Dwarica, ceremony the father repeats certain formulas ; 
the god of thieves is called Boodha Trivicranm, the suru poita is fastened to the vilva staff, 
or of triple energy,— the Hermes Triplex, or shoes are put ou the boy’s feet, and an 
three-hcaded Mercury of the Egyptians. — umbrella iu his hand. The receiving of the 
TocTs Rajasthan , Vol. i, p. 75 ; IVhwler's poita is considered as the second birth of a 
History of India. See India, Kattyawar ; hindoo, who is from that time denominated 
Koosust’hulli, Krishna. “ dwija” or tw ice-horn. A brahman boy 

DWARA SAMUDRA, p. 324. See India, cannot be married till he has received the 
DWARENA, IIind. Arumlo douax. poita. The sacred thread must be made by a 
DWARF ALMOND. Cerasusduponica. religious brahman. It consists of three strings, 
DWARF PALM. Chamserops Khasiana. each ninety-six “ hath” or cubits, (forty-eight 
DWABKANATII TAGOIIE, au eu- yards) which are twisted together : it is then 
lightened hiudoo of Bengal and religious folded into three, and again twisted ; these a 
reformer who travelled through Italy and second time folded into the same number, and 
France on his way to England. He returned tied at each end in knots. It is worn over the 
ouc<6 to his native country but again visited left shoulder (next the skin, extending half- 
Eugland and died. He took with him several way down the right thigh) by the brahman, 
medical pupils to be educated there. He klielrio, and vaisya castes. The first are 
adopted theistical views and his example usually invested with it at eight years of age, 
originated the hindoo sects known as the the second at eleven, and the Vaisya at 
Bfahmo-Samajh and Vedo-Samajh. twelve. The period may, from especial causes, 

DWIJA, Sans. A twice-born man, a be deferred ; but it is indispensable that it 
man . of any of the three first classes or castes should be received or the parties existing it 
of the hindoos, the brahmans, chetriya and become outcastes. It is regarded by the brah- 
vesya, after being initiated into their res- mins as of highly mysterious and sacred 
peotlve tribes, by investiture with the sacred import ; and they do not consider an individual 
thread which is called a second birth, as fully a member of his class until he have 
Various ceremonies are attendant upon assumed this holy emblem. It is, in its 
hindoo boys between infancy and the age of import, the counterpart of the confirmation of 
eight years. After that age, and before a the Anglican church. Of these zonars, a 
brahmin boy is fifteen, it is imperative upon brahman wears four ; the other privileged 
him to receive the poita, zonar, janavi or tribes but three. Some writers call this the , 
jhandiam , the sacred thread, which the brah- brahman ical, or priestly or sacerdotal, thread ; 
mans, in their secret ceremotfies, call Yadftm- but not, it would appear, in strict correctness, 

■ pa vita, The investiture, after a variety of it not being confined even to the priestly tribe* 
preliminary ceremonies is thus performed. I but worn by three out of the four tribes of 
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liinUdOB and by all the five sections of the 
artisan class, the kausala of the hindoos, viz : 
the goldsmith, brazier, blacksmith, stone-cut- 
ter and carpenter, and the number ot three 
threads, each measuring ninety-six hands, for 
the sacrificial string, may have some mystical 
allusion to the ninety-six fixed annual 
sacrifices. The number three is mystical with 
almost all nations ; ami, with the Hindoos, 
may refer to the same source as the three 
sacred fires, the three legs of Agni , the triad 
of divine powers, &c., ninety-six does not 
however, arise from any ordinary process of 
three, and seven, and two ; the distinguish- 
ing numbers of Agni’s legs, arms and faces. 
—Moor, p. 379 , Cole, Myth. Iliml, pp. 
155,245. „ J .. 

DW1.TA RAJA, Sans. Horn dwya, 
twice-born, and raja a prince. 

DWIPA, Sans. An islaud, from dwi, two, 
and ap, water : also an extensive region or 
continent. The cosmography of the Agni 
Poorana divides the world then known to the 
hindoos, into seven dwi pa, or continents : one 
of these is “ Saca-dwipa, whose inhabitants, 
descended from Bup'ho, are termed Saces- 
wara, (*. e., Sacm-lords).” llis (Hup has) 
offspring or descendants were Jnlud, Sook- 
mar, Maniehuk, Koorum, Ootures, Darbeeka, 
Drooma, each of whom gave his name to a 
Kliand, or division (qu. Sookmar Khand ?) 
The chief ranges of mountains were Juldus, 
Raivat, Siamab, Indue, Amki, Rim and Kesari. 
There were seven grand rivers, viz., Mug, 

*" Mugud, Arverna, &c. The inhabitants wor- 
ship the sun. Slight as this information is, 
we must believe that this Saca-dwipa or 
Sacatai, is the Scythia of the ancients ; aud 
the Saceswara (the saea of Menu), the sacm 
so well known in western history, the progeni- 
tors of the Parthians, whose first (ad) king 
was Arsaca. The sun-worship indicates the 
adorer of Mithras, the Mitra or Surya of the 
liindoo ; the Arverna re-calls the Araxes ap- 
plied to the Jaxarles, while Julud, the proper 
name of the son of the first king of Saca- 
dwipa, appears to be the Juldus of the Tatar 
historian Abulgozi, who uses the same term 
as does the hiudoo, to designate a range of 
mountains. Whence this identity between 
Pooranic and Tatar cosmography. The grand 
international conflicts amongst the “fifty-six 
Yadu tribes,” at Curu-kheta and subsequently 
at Dwarica, are sufficiently known to the 
reader of hindoo history. A chief of the 
twice-born tribe (t. e., brahmins) was brought 
>y Vishnu’s eagle from Saca-dwipa, and thus 
lave Sdca-dwipa brahmans become known in 
lambu-dwipa. And Menu says that it was only 
m their ceasing to sanction brahmans residing 
imongst them, that the inhabitants of these 


remote western regions became ‘ Mletcha,* cr 
barbarians, testimonies which must be held 
conclusive of perfect intercourse and reci- 
procity of sentiment between the nations of. 
Central Asia and India at periods the most 
remote. — Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. ii, pp. 2 IS 
and 219; Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. iii, Vide paper entitled “ Com - 
parison of the Hindoo and Theban Her- 
cules Mr. Colebrook on Indian classes ; 
Asiatic Researches, Vol. v, p. 53. 

DWIPA G1JSTIA, Sans. Cassia alata, L, 
DWOIMATOORA, Sans. From dwo, 
two, and matr, a mother. 

DYA. See India. 

DYAK. The people thus denominated 
must not bo confounded with the Daya of the 
west coast. They inhabit the borders of the 
river of Banjennassiug and some of the other 
southern rivers, and their proper designation 
is Ngajur or Biuju. They are also called 
Kahayau from the great river of that name. 
The notions of the l)yak respecting the spiri- 
| tual world are in general much confused and 
at variance with each other; They agree, 
however, in the belief in good and evil spirits. 
The good spirits are divided into two classes, 
viz., spirits of the world above or of the 
higher regions, who are comprised under the 
collective denomination of “Lengiang,” and 
spirits of the lower regions, or more properly 
such as have their dominion in the waters, in 
great rivers, and those are called “Jata.” 
The collective name of the evil spirits is 
“ Talopapa,” which word signifies in general 
all bad things. It is to be observed here that 
the Dyak describe tlio aspect of the regions 
above as similar to the terrestrial world, 
mountains, valleys, streams, lakes, &c., &c., 
arc found there as well as here beneath, and 
the dominions of various spirits are bounded 
by the different streams and branches of the 
rivers. The Sarebas Dyak live along 
the Batung Lupar river of Borneo and on the 
Batang Lupar mountains. Soon after Sir 
James Brooke visited the Archipelago, com- 
mon fame brought to him accounts that the* 
powerful tribe of the Sarebas, wearing small 
ear-rings, were the most fierce ami treacherous 
of all the Dyak race. Excepting the Sakar- 
ran, they were the most savage, delighting in 
pillage and head-hunting, both by sea and 
land. The Dyak appear to be divided by 
many customs and usages naturally into two 
classes, which have been called by Mr. Brooke, 
land and sea Dyak ; the latter appear to 
have been the more savage and powerful, the 
former the more quiet and easily managed. 
Amongst the sea Dyak the practice of pre- 
serving the heads of their enemies, anciently 
instituted that they might be kept as memo- 
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of triumph, has degenerated, from its sloping roof. The Pyaks eat th^ir food from 
originally sufficiently barbarous intention, the ground for a table ; each having taken a 
iinto a passion for the possession of these portion of rice which he considers sufficient 
hOmd trophies, no matter how obtained, for him, this, if he be nor, provided with a 
Amongst the laud Dyak the custom still platej which many of them are, is placed upon , 
remains as it was probably at first instituted, a clean leaf of the Dillenia speciosa, and he 
and no wish for the possession of a head dips his hand into the common stock of salt 
would tempt these people to take one unless which is placed in the centre of the group, 
it were that of their enemy with whom they If they have llesh to their repast it is partaken 
were avowedly at war. These land Dyak of in a similar manner to the salt. In general 
differ more deeidedly in other particulars from appearance, the sea Dyak have the advantage 
those who frequent the sea, the sea Dyak, or of the Malays and laud tribes, being of a 
such as are in the constant habit of frequenting higher, though still short, stature, well made, 
the ocean for the purposes of carrying off the and with limbs of excellent proportions ; a 
heads of fishermen. Settlements of them, which, subdued and calm, but resolute air ; an 
however, appear to differ in some measure, are imposing carriage, walking with a light and 
also found on the Karawit and the neighbour- graceful step, and peculiarly self-possessed 
ing branches of the river Rejatig. This tribe, hearing ; these qualities impress the stranger 
the name of which is Sebooyoh, mis- printed more favourably than the smaller stature, 
Sibnowan in Captain Kep pel’s book, came less elegant figures, darker features, ami more 
originally from the country situated about the euluting expression of the countenance of the 
sources of the western branch of the Ha tang Malays. The women of the Snkarran and Sare- 
Lu par river, in the direction of the lake has tribes arc, like their husbands and brothers, 
Danau Malayu and the Pontianak river, j short in stature, generally more stoutly made 
They were expelled from thence by their | than the Malay women, and with well- 
enemies, and descending the Batang Lupar, developed figures ; they are very much fairer 
established their villages on a small river than they, or even than the men of their own 
named Sebooyoh, from which they are now tribes : while young, many of them would be 
designated. Another large village of the thought very pretty, but soon, from their hard 
Sebooyoh Dyak is established on a creek of duties and other causes, they become stout 
the Sarawak river about a mile below the and plain, and when old are frequently very 
Malayan town ; the creek is called Pedun- ugly. When brought lip amongst the 
gau, and the Dyak are often designated as Malays they continue much longer in their 
Ofange or Dyak Pedungan — the men or prime, nud are generally thought prettier than 
Dyak of Pedungan. The banks of the rivers the women of that nation : their hair, though 
*re the chief sites of the Dyak tribes. The naturally as good, from want of care and 
villages of the sea Dyak are formed upon one cultivation, never attains such length and 
plan, the houses being, if the tribe be small profusion amongst those who reside in their 
-—that is to say, of about sixty families — own villages, though in circumstances which 
all collected under one roof. Each house give them time for the adornment of their 
has its separate door. And the houses persons it attains equal length and luxuriance, 
being built on very strong posts with The passion* for head-hunting, which now 
wooden sides, and covered with at up, they characterizes these people, was not formerly 
present frequently a neater and more coin- so deeply rooted in their characters as it is at 
fortable appearance than tiie frequently present ; and up till the middle of the 19th 
ruinous houses of the Malays. Besides the century many of the inhabitants of Sarawak 
door opening into the verandah, they have well recollected the tribes first visiting the sea 
on each side of their dwellings, which eon- with that ostensible and avowed object. In a 
fit only of oue room, a door commuuioat- limited extent the custom is probably as 
ing with the residence of the next family, ancient as their existence as a nation ; but 
The windows of their houses are part of though other tribes appear to be equally 
the roof, which, iu the construction of the addicted to the practice, there can be little 
house, bas been separated for that purpose ; it doubt that it is a corruption of its first 
is raised and supported open by a notched institution, unless, as Forrest says of the 
bamboo or other stick, and when shut, is Idaau of the north of Borneo, ‘they consider 
undistinguishable from the rest of the roof, human sacrifice the most pleasing :to the 
The atap composing the thatch are not each divinity, and lose no opportunity of present- 
tied to the rafters, but being bound into large ing it ; but having conversed with the Dyaks 
sheets are secured only in a few places, so frequently respecting this practice, they gave 
that in case of fire, by the few fastenings no such reason for it, and merely accounted 
b^ing cut, they are easily slid from the steep for it, in their usual method, by saying, that 
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it was the aSat niriik, or custom of their 
ancestors. The state of morality amongst the 
Sakarran and Sambas Dyaks is strangely 
more lax than in auy of the other tribes. 
It is affirmed, aud they themselves have 
frequently told that it is the common 
custom for the uumarried women to have 
amongst the similarly situated of the other sex, 
lovers to whom they are liberal of their 
favours : this proceeds with the knowledge 
and consent of the parents for some time, but 
if the girl should prove pregnant, the father 
of the child must take the mother for liis 
wife ; but if the connexion should long I 
continue without the attainment of this desired 
result, the acquaintance is discontinued and 
they each seek new sharers of their loves. 
Should they not he constant to each other 
during this stage of their intimacy, the offence, 
though ' public, never becomes an occasion of 
scandal to either person concerned, and 
nothing is said of it except, perhaps, by the 
oue who has been deceived. Though virtue 
before marriage is thus little respected, 
faithlessness after the marriage least has 
taken place, is a grave and serious offence in 
which the whole village is concerned, it is 
punished hy tine. The license granted to 
the young women appears amongst these 
people only to extend to their own nation, 
but it is probable, and in fact certain, 
in some tribes, that their favours art; liberally 
extended to the Malays, should any happen 
to reside in their vicinity. This laxity of 
manners has been carried so far, that should 
a chief, or distinguished warrior of another 
tribe, travelling through the country, rest lor 
a night at the village, it is a necessary part of 
their hospitality to provide a girl for his com- 
panion ; but the information on this parti- 
cular is derived from the Malays. It may be 
correct, as a similar custom is always fol- 
lowed by the Kyau tribes. The chief of the 
land Dyak, who is, or was named Ninik, 
is called Pa Jaguen, Jugueu being the name 
of his eldest child. Nearly all the beasts of 
the forest are eaten by these people, even 
monkeys, alligators (if small), snakes and other 
reptiles are esteemed. They regard frogs 
as a delicate dish, and bestow considerable 
pains in procuring them : their rice is 
cooked in brass or earthen pots, called 
priuk, which they purchase from the Malays. 
The whole of the sea tribes dispose of their 
dead by burial, they do not abstain from the 
flesh of animals. On a head-hunting party 
approachiug the village, they announce to its 
inhabitants their fortunes hy a horrid cry 
which is soon imitated and prolouged by 
the women and children, wiio have stayed 
at home. The trophies are brought on shore 


with much ceremony and wrapped up in the 
curiously folded aud plaited leaves of the 
nipah palm, though frequently emitting the 
disgusting odour peculiar to decaying mor- 
tality. On shore and in the village, the head, 
for months after its arrival, is treated with 
the greatest consideration. In action, the 
left hand of the Dyak supports a large wooden 
shield, which covers the greater part of his 
body. It is made of the light wood of the 
plye or jelutong, about three feet long and 
twenty inches broad, convex towards the 
centre, and of the same breadth throughout. 
The heads of their enemies are, amongst the 
sea-tribes, preserved with the flesh and haiiy 
still iu' " cring to tin; skull, and these trophies 
are no as amount the land-tribes, the gene- 
ral propc jf the village, but the personal 
properly of the individuals who capture them, 
though the honour of the tribe is augmented 
by their being in the village. The i^kull 
being freed from the brain, which is extract- 
ed by the occipital hole. This resembles the 
custom of those nations who sacrificed their 
slaves on the funeral pile of their deceased 
masters ; and it is said that in the countries of 
the Kyan, which hounds that of the Sarebas 
Dyaks on the south and east, this custom of 
sacrificing slaves is still prevalent on the 
death of a chief. The sea Dyaks are de- 
scribed by one of the best informed writers on 
Borneo, as frequenting the neighbouring waters 
in their prahus. They inhabit chiefly the tracts 
about the rivers Sarebas and Sakarran, with 
their numerous and large branches, which form 
estuaries and deltas, with many avenues to 
the sea, very favourable to clandestine enter- 
prises, and the facility of retreat. The hill 
Dyaks, or as they call themselves, “ Orang 
Gmiongf" or men of the hills, differ in many 
peculiarities from the Dyaks of the sea tribes. 
The principal tribes of the Dyaks of the 
country of Sarawak are of this division, 
and they are the people whoso miser- 
able and oppressed condition called forth 
so much of the attention and sympathy of 
Great Britain. This division of the Dyak 
race occupies the most western portions 
of the island. The tribes of the Malayan 
states of Ponfianak, of Sarebas, of Sara- 
wak, and of Sadong, all belong to it, and 
the hilly interior of those countries is peopled 
entirely by them. In personal appearance, 

| the Dyak of the hills very much resemble 
those of the other tribes already described, 
but they have a more grave and quiet expres- 
jsion of countenance, which gives to their 
| features a melancholy and thoughtful air. It 
is natural to them, being observable, in a less 
degree, iu all the tribes of both divisions. 
Their countenance is an index to the charae- 
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; ^V of their miud, for they are of peculiarly 
guiet aud ttiild dispositions, not easily roused 
to anger, or the exhibition of any other pas- 

V sion or emotion, and rarely excited to noisy 
mirth, unless during their periodical festivals. 
Their dress, when they have property suffi- 
cient to obtain one, is the long cloth, or 
I* chawat,” the manufacture of the Sakarran 
Dyaks ; hut poverty more frequently com- 
pels them to supply its place with n rough 
substance made of the bark of several trees, 
particularly that of the genus Artocarpus, 
which produces the bread-fruit. For orna- 
ments, they wear bracelets of the red wood 
of the heart of the Tapaug tree, which, after 
exposure to the air, becomes black as ebony, 
and being without its brittle qualities, is more 
durable. Amongst the tribes on the 
western branch of the Sarawak river, the 
dress of the women is increased by the ad- 
dition of an article, called by them “ Saladuu:” 
it is made of a bamboo, split, flattened, pared 
thin, and dyed black : being thus prepared, it 
is fitted to the body, and secured in its form 
and position by brass wires passing across 
its breadth, which also servo for the purposes 
of ornament : they are placed at the distance 
of about one inch apart from each other. 
Girls begin to wear it at the age of five or 
six years, and as it is too small to be taken off 
and on, being made on the body, it is only re- 
moved by destroying it, when the condition of 
the wearer renders a larger one necessary. 
This curious article of dress is confined to 
the tribes of Sarawak, called Singhie, Sow, 
Serambo, Bom buck, and Peninjow, who in 
their dress further diilor from the other 
tribes of the hills. The amiability of the 
Dyaks of the hill tribes is of a superior 
character to that of those before described ; 
intercourse between the unmarried is not here 
.permitted ; the young and unmarried men 
are not permitted to sleep in the houses of j 
their parents, after having attained the age 
of puberty, but occupy a large house, of 
peculiar construction, which is set apart for 
their use in the village. Neither has the pas- 
sion for taking the heads of their follow-crea- 
tures, for the mere purpose of complying witli 
a brutal custom and satisfying a barbarous 
appetite, ever entered their civil institutions, 
though to preserve the skulls of their enemies, 
as memorials of their triumph, has prevailed. 
— Brooke , Mundy, Vol. i, p. 202 ; John's 
Indian Archipelago, Vol, ii, p, 177 ; Low's 
Sarawak, pp. 165 — 247 ; Temminck, ii, 384; 
Pritchard , Physical History , i, 455 ; see also 
v, 84, 87. 

DYES. Dyeing is the art of imparting 
to wool, Bilk, cotton, linen, leather, &c,, colours 
which resist the operation of washing and 
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the wear to which they are subject when made 
up into articles of furniture or clothing. ‘ 
This art was known at a very early period. 
Jacob made for Joseph a coat of mauy colours, 
(Gen. xxx vii. 3 ;) and in Exodus frequent 
mention is made of the ornaments for the 
Tabernacle ns being composed of blue, purple, 
scarlet and fine linen. We read also in 2 
Cliro. ii. that Solomon having sent to Tyre 
for coloured linens, the king of that country 
answered his request by sending him a man 
skilful to work “in purple, in blue, and in 
fine linen, and in crimsou.” Ezekiel, (593 
li.C.) in bis prophecy against Tyre (xxvii. 7,) 
speaks of £i blue and purple from the isles of 
Elishah which has been supposed to refer 
to Elis on the west side of the Greek Pelo- 
ponnesus, ami lienee it has been inferred that 
the Tyrians in the time of Ezekiel drew their 
supply of shell- fish used for dyeing purple 
from the coast of Greece. The Tyrian purple 
was greatly prized among the nations of anti- 
quity. It is supposed to have been obtained 
from two different kinds of shell-fish, de- 
scribed by Pliny under the names purpura 
and huccinum ; it was extracted from a small 
vessel or sac in their throats, one drop only 
being obtained from each animal, but an 
inferior colour was obtained by crushing the 
whole substance of the huccinum. A quan- 
tity of the juice having been collected, sea 
salt was added, and it was allowed to stand 
three days ; after this, it was diluted with 
five times its bulk of water, kept at a moder- . 
ale beat for six days more, ami occasionally 
skimmed, aud when thus clarified it was used 
for dyeing white wool previously prepared 
by the action of lime-water or of a species of 
lichen. For the finest Tyrian purple, the 
wool was first plunged into the juice of the 
purpura, and then into that of the huccinum ; 
by exposure to air and light the wool pass- 
ed through various shades of citron yellow, 
green, azure, and red, and after 48 hours a 
fine purple was produced. Iu some cases the 
wool was first dyed with a cheap dye, aud the 
woven (doth was finished with the precious 
juice. The colours were durable, but very 
costly : Pliny states that a pound weight of 
the double-dipped Tyrian purple was sold in 
Rome in the time of Augustus for 100 crowns, 
(equal to about 30/. of our money.) This 
enormous price did not prevent many of the 
citizens of Home from wearing purple attire 
until the time of the emperors, when the use 
of purple was limited to them. This ex* 
elusiveness proved fatal to the manufacturer 
it languished until the eleventh century, and 
then became extinct. In the seventeenth 
century the art of dyeing puvple was revived 
by Mr. Cole, of Bristol, and iu the eighteenth 
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century by Ht. Reaumur, of France ; but by 
this time finer colours had been discovered, 
and cheaper processes invented. The ancient 
Greeks do not seem to have attended much 
to the art of dyeing : the people of Athens j 
wore woollen garments of the natural colour, 
and although the more luxurious Romans 
patronised those who cultivated the art, yet 
the processes of a trade or manufacture were 
thought to he beneath the notice of any 
writer capable of describing them. We learn 
incidentally from Pliny that the competitors 
in the circus were clothed in dresses of green, 
orange, grey, and white. The art was lost 
at Rome after the invasion of the northern 
barbarians in the fifth century ; but it was 
practised in the East and revived in Europe 
about the cud of the twelfth century. Flo- 
rence became celebrated in the art, and in the | 
early part of the fourteenth century nmnbcre 
not less than 200 dyeing establishments. The 
discovery of America supplied Europe with a 
variety of new colouring-matters, such as 
indigo, logwood, quercitron, Brazil-wood, co- 
chineal, uniotto, &e. Before- the introduction 
of indigo, woad was used for dyeing blue, ami 
the cultivators of this plant in England and 
on the Continent endeavoured to prevent the 
use of indigo, which, by a decree of the 
German Diet in 1577, was declared to he 
“a pernicious, deceitful, eating, and corrosive 
• dye” The introduction of logwood was op- 
posed from similarly interested motives : its 
.use was prohibited by a statute of Elizabeth, 
under heavy penalties, and all that which 
was found in the country was ordered to he 
destroyed : it was not until the reign of 
Charles II, that its use was permitted. Such 
prejudices of course interfered with the 
progress of the art in Britain : but by 
degrees, valuable improvements were made, 
and new processes introduced from abroad, 
such as the method of dyeing Turkey- 
red, — oue of the most durable of colours. 
It was discovered in India, and afterwards 
practised in other parts of Asia and in 
Greece. About the middle of the eighteenth 
century some Greek dyers established dye- 
works for this colour in France ; and in 1765 
an account of the method of producing it was 
published, by order of the French Govern- 
ment. About the end of the last century the 
method was practised in Eugland, when a 
Turkey-red dye-house was established iu 
Manchester, by a Frenchman, who obtained a 
Kraut from Government for the disclosure of 
Iiis process, which however, was not very 
successful. A better process was introduced 
ato Glasgow by a Frenchman named Papilon ; 
but before this, Mr. Wilson of Ainsworth, 
near Manchester, hod obtained the secret from 


the Greeks of Smyrna, which he made public. 
The methods of imparting a permanent colour 
to textile fabrics are almost as numerous as 
the colouring matters employed. Most of tho 
colours used in dyeing are vegetable : a few 
arc animal and mineral. The most vivid and 
brilliant vegetable colours, such as those of 
llowers and other parts of plants exposed to 
the light, are small in quantity, very fugitive, 
and dillicult to separate. The colouring mat- 
ters of plants capable of being isolated, are 
mostly yellow, brown ami red ; the only blue 
dyes furnished by plants are indigo and lit- 
mus ; no black vegetable dye lias been isolated. 
Most vegetable colours are soluble in water ; 
and those which are not so can be dissolved 
in alcohol, ether, or the fixed oils. Vegetable 
colours arc permanent in dry air ; but they 
gradually fade in moist air, especially under 
the influence of light. The blue of most 
owers is converted into red by an acid, and 
into green by an alkali. Not only do the 
methods of dyeing vary with the uature of 
the dye-stuff, but also with that of the material 
to ho dyed ; different methods being adopted 
for cotton, silk and wool. In Southern Asia, 
the art of dyeing is no doubt of very ancient 
date, and otic with which the people of India 
and Chinese ha ve long been well acquainted. 
Their countries furnished all the raw materials 
for producing a great variety of colours ; 
some of these are of so conspicuous a nature, 
j such as the large flowers of plants, that the 
lesire must early have occurred to transfer 
these colours to tho person in savage nations, 
or to the clothes of so early civilized a people 
as the hindoos. This could easily have been 
done with the fugitive colours, hut as they 
know how to make a colour like that of indigo, 
which undergoes a considerable degree of 
chemical change during its foliation as well 
as while applied to the dyeing of its blue 
colour, it is evident, even if wo had no other 
information on the subject, that they must 
have paid attention to some chemical subjects. 
But wo know that they have lung possessed, 
and knew how to manufacture, the several 
salts which have long been employed as 
inordaunts. That the art of dyeing was early 
practised wo have the proof in tho fact men- 
tioned by Pliny, that flags of various colours 
were displayed by the Indians. It has been 
supposed that the hindoos may have learned 
this art from the Egyptians, hut the probability 
is as great that the latter learned the art 
from the former, from whom also they pro- 
bably obtained the alum which was cele- 
brated by the name of Egyptian alum. Alum 
is still manufactured in Cutch ; the natives 
of India have long known tho use of sulphate 
of iron and of acetate of iron. The latter 
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- fliSy prepare by macerating iron in sour palm- 
tvjue, .or in water in which rice has been 
boiled. The alkalis and acids with which 
♦ they are acquainted may have assisted them j 
'. in changing the shades of colours. Many of 
the details of the dyeing processes, are well 
known, and seem to have been the original 
of many of those followed in Europe until 
very recent times. The Exhibition of 18ol 
showed the people of Europe that they can 
dye every colour, and of a great variety of 
shades, and that, in a complicated pattern, 
they know the value and power of each iu 
contrasting the effect of others, so as to 
produce a harmonious whole. Though the 
methods of dyeing practised in India are 
generally tedious and complicated, the natives 
have long possessed the art of giving beauti- 
ful and permanent colours to cotton goods. 
The country supplies all the raw materials 
for producing variety of colours, and the 
htndoos have long been acquainted with the 
alum and the salts of iron, &c., which are 
still employed as morduunts. But in a country 
where chemical science may he said to be 
unknown, we uaturally cannot look for any of I 
those signs of progress, which in Europe, j 
havo marked the application of that science i 
to the art of dyeing. The process is as rude j 
as it was ages ago, and any improvement in ; 
colour, or production of a new one, has been j 
rather the result of a happy accident, or an 
elaborate pains-taking experiment, than a 
skilful combination upon understood prin- 
ciples. Yet the field is one that well merits 
labour and research, for whatever be the 
external influence that, operates in this country, 
the colours produced in dyeing are unques- 
tionably brilliant, and the best test of their 
superiority is understood to have been afforded 
some years past, when Manchester cloths 
were sent out to the country to be dyed, and 
returned home to enter the market as the 
. 41 blue cloths of commerce.** It, is almost entire- 
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I in dyeing, including metals, wiods, fhwvcrs, 

| roots, barks, leaves, fruits, lichens, insects, 4c,, 
j all of which require essentially different treat- 
ment,— there is considerable variation in tho 
methods practised, — aud this variety is further 
increased by the different nature of the mate- 
rials submitted to the dyes, viz., auimal sub- 
stances, wool, silk and leather ; or vegetable 
materials, as cotton, flax and wood. Ex- 
perience shows that the colouring matter, 
which takes upon animal substances, will not 
suit vegetable matter, a piece of wool will 
bear an acid, which would corrode and destroy 
a cotton fabric and tho dyeing of mixed 
fabrics, where animal and vegetable matters 
are combined, and where several brilliant 
colours are blended .together, requires the 
manufacturer to practise all the nicety of 
his art. Dyeing is indeed a purely chemical 
process, and it is owing to the progress of 
that science in Europe, that such great im- 
provement- has been made of late years, and 
that many colouring matters, which were for- 
merly considered of but little value, are now 
rising in importance, such as Mmijoet, Chay- 
root, Logwood, Amiotto, and are being more 
extensively brought into use, with a few 
little known substances as Duply Chuckny, 
Rntinnra, Lichen, and extract of Casuarina, * 
4c. Amongst some of these little known 
dyes, there are several well deserving a care- 
ful examination. It is to be hoped, that some* 
method may be devised of rendering them 
available, as well as of applying more econo-., 
mically, those long in use, and which may bo 
procured in large quantities and at low prices. 

A list of the principal part of the colouring ma- 
terials of Southern Asia is given further on, at 
p. 182. The beautiful specimens of materials 
imported from China, India, New Zealand, tho 
Continent, and other countries, and exhibited 
at the Crystal Palace, proved to England that 
she has yet much to learn from other nations 
in the art of fixing colors and obtaining bril- 


Jy cloth of cotton that the natives of Southern liant dyes. The French are much superior 
Jndift treat, aud they are able to impart iu dyeing and the production of fast and 
durable colours to this in reds, blacks and beautiful colours. Their chemical researches 
. blues, and the various modifications of these ; and investigations are carried out more sys- 
bui their deep greens, yellows and other tematically aud effectively than those of 
colours appear to be very fugitive. Dr. Britain. The Jury Reporters at the Great 
He/no has published an accurate account of Exhibition observed that a vast number of 
the mode of dyeing cotton yarn, as practised new colouring materials have been discovered j 
on this Coast, in his Tracts, (p. 204,) and or made available, and improved modes have | 
a statement was furnished by a native work- been devised of economically applying those ; 
ing dyev at Madras, of the manipulation and already in use ; so that the dyer of the pre- j 
materials employed by him for producing sent time employs many substances of the > 
Various colours. It is very evident from very existence of which his practical predc- ; 
these documents, that the native dyers have ecssors were wholly ignorant. From the in- 
at this day much to learn, and that their pro- creased use of many of the vegetable colours, 

Jesses-' may be very materially improved, and from the improved modes of applying the 

Prom the great diversity of substances used colouring matters, a demand has naturally 
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sprung up fol various dye stuffs : and at the Butea frondosa , the Dhak tree, and of B, 
present time, many of the dyeing materials of superba , natives of the Indian jungles, 
distant countries are beginning to excite the yield a beautiful dye, and furnish a species 
attention of practical men ; for though they of kino (Pulas kino ), also used for tan- 
have been acquainted with many of these uing. Althea rosea, the parent of the many 
substances, it is only recently that the pro- beautiful varieties of hollyhock, a native of 
gress of the art has rendered their use desir- China, yields a blue colouring matter equal to 
able or even practicable. It would bo quite indigo. Indigo of an excellent quality has 
impossible, within due limits to make even a been obtained in the East from a twining 
bare enumeration of the various plants and plant, Gymncma tin gens or Asclepias lingens. 
trees from which colouring substuuces and dye The juice of the unripe fruit of Rhamnus 
stuffs can be obtained : we must, therefore, infcctorius , II. cathartic" a, and H. virgatus 
be content to specify only a few. The roots known as Turkey or French berries, is used 
of some species of Lithospermum afford a lac for dyeing leather yellow. When mixed with 
for dyeing and painting. Dried pomegranates inieaud evaporated to dryness, it forms the 
are said to be used in Tunis for dyeing yellow ; colour called sap green. The roots of the aal 
the rind is also a tanning substance. In the tree, Morinda citri folia, and of M. tinc.loria , 
“ Cornptes Rendu*,” (xxxv., p. 008,) there is j found abundantly in all the Asiatic islands, 
an account by M. J. Persoz, of a green colour- j arc extensively used as a dye stuff for giving 
iug matter from China, of great stability, from j a red colour. It is usually grown 11s a prop 
which it appears that the Chinese possess a ; and shade for tin? pepper vine and coffee tree, 
colouring substance having the appearance of j Tin? colouring mailer resides principally in the 
iudigo, which communicates a beautiful and bark of the roots, which are long and slender, 
permanent sea green colour to mordants of alu- ! and the small pieces are the best, fetching 8s. 
miua and iron, and which is not a preparation I to I Os. a ma mid. It is exported in largo 
of indigo, or any derivative of this dyeing prill - 1 quantities from Malabar to Cuzernt, artd the 
eiple. It was in thin plates of a blue colour, 1 northern parts of ilimloostan, but seldom finds 
resembling Japanese indigo, but of a finer its way to Europe. The wood and roots of 
grain, differing also from indigo in its composi- another species, M. umbcllata , known in the 
lion and chemical properties. On infusing a , eastern islands as “ Mangkudn,” aroused ex- 
very small quantity of it in water, this fluid soon teusively for their red dye, in Celebes and 
acquired a deep blue colour with a greenish Java. Specimens of all these, and of the 
tinge j upon boiling and immersing a piece of Lopisip bark, bunclioug hulu wood, and the 
calico on which the mordants of iron and gnju gum (from undescribed plants), have 
alumina had been printed, it was dyed a sea been introduced into England. They are said 
green colour of greater or less intensity accord- to furnish excellent dyes in the Asiatic islands, 
ing to the strength of the mordant — the por- Native dyes from Amman have also been no- 
tions not coated remaining white. A berry ported, v.iz., thittel and thc-dan yielding red 
called Makleua grows on a large forest tree dyes, ting-ugot and rcros, affording dark-purple 
at Bankok, which is used most exclusively by dyes ; and thit-nan-weng, a chocolate dye. 
the Siamese as a vegetable black dye. It is These would he worth enquiry, and parti* 
merely bruised in water, when a fermentation cuhirs of the plants yielding them, the quanti- 
takes place, and the article to be dyed is ties available, and the prices might be pro- 
steeped 1 in the liquid and then spread out in cured. Dyes and colors from the following 
the suu to dry. The berry, when fresh, is of plants are, obtained in India, viz., from several 
a fine green colour, but after being gathered species of Ter min alia, Sc m eca r pus anarc.ar- 
for two or three days it becomes quite black diurn, Mtjrica sapida , iYc I u m b i. u m speciosu m, 
and shrivelled like pepper. It must be used Butea frondosa, and Nt/cfanthes arborlristis. 
fresh, and whilst its mixture with water, pro- The bunkita barring, obtained from an undc- 
duces fermentation. The bark of Datisca scribed plant in Borneo, produces a dark pur- 
cannabina dyes yellow. Tt contains a bitter pie or black dye. A species of Ituellia, under 
principle, like quassia. A colouring matter the name of “ room,” is employed in its i$w 
is prepared from the dried fruit of the Hot- ' stale by the Ivliampti and Singpho to dye 
tlera tinctoria , to dye orange, which is a their clothes of a deep blue. It is described 
brilliant aud tolerably permanent dye. It is by the late Dr. Griffiths as a valuable dye, 
apparently of a resinous nature. Turmeric is and highly worthy of attention. It might, 
used in dyeing. The bark and roots of the perhaps, he usefully employed as the 
berberry dye yellow ; the colour is best when ground for a black dye. In Nepaul they 
boiled in ley. Symploeos raccmosa, known use the bark of Photinia dubia or 
aslodh,aud S. tinctoria, a native of Carolina, Mespifus bengalcnsis for dyeing scarlet. 
are used for dyeing^ The scarlet flowers of I Though the methods of dyeing in use in India 
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gtihbrally very tedious and complicated, chiefly, into Loudon, are to the extent of 

the people have long possessed the art 700 or 800 tous a year, ’worth f 6 to £9 per ton. 
: Of giving beautiful and permanent colours to Sappaii wood ( Casalpinia sappan) is the 
cotton goods, and i Dr. Hcyne suggested the hukkum wood of India, and is procured ia 
advantage that might accrue to European Mergui, Bengal, the Tenasserim Provinces, 
dyers from a knowledge of their methods, and Malabar and Ceylon. In 1842 as much as 
the process by which the beautiful Turkey 78,000 cwts. were shipped from Ceylon, but 
red dyes are at present, owing to a late in ven- the export from thence has decreased. A 
tion, given to cotton goods in Europe, very large quantity is exported from Shun and the 
much resembles, iu many of its features, the Philippine Isluuds ; as much as 200,000 
process of dyeing yarn red practised on the j piculs annually from the former, and 23,000 
Coromandel coast, with substitution of madder | piculs from Manilla, 3,524 piculs were shipped 
for chay-root. Mr. llohdo does not think from Sir gapore in 1851, and 4,074 piculs in 
that any durable colours are communicated 1852. 

by natives to cotton cloth, except reds and Arnotto, from the Bixa orcllana , is used 
blacks and modifications of the one or the other, to impart a bright orange colour to silk goods, 
their deep blues, yellows and other colours and to afford a deeper shade to simple yellows, 
seem to him very fugitive. In New Zealand, The dry hard paste is also found to be the 
the natives produce a most brilliant blue-black best of all ingredients for giving a golden tint 
dye from the bark of the Kno tree, which is j to cheese or butter. A convenient liquid 
in great abundance. Some of the borders of j preparation is now sold to dairymen. The 
the native mats, of a most magnificent black, j Spanish Americans mix it with their chocolate, 
are dyed with this substance. It lias been . to which it gives a beautiful rich hue. 
tyied in New South Wales ; but, although ! Safllower is obtained from two species of 
found well suited for flax, hemp, linen, or j Carthnmus, viz., 6'. tinctorius, which has small 
other vegetable productions, it could not he ! leaves and an orange Dower, and C.oxyacan - 
fixed on wools or animal matter. It is of j tha, with larger leaves and a yellow flower, a 
great importance that chemical science should unlive of Caucasus. The former is cultivated 
be applied to devise some means of fixing this iu Egypt, the Levant, &c., where it forms a 
valuable dye on wool. As the tree is so considerable article of commerce. Thequan- 
common, the bark could be had in any | tity annually imported into Grout Britain 
quantity at about £3 10s. a ton ; ami tweed ranges up to 5,000 tons, and it fetches, 
manufacturers are in great want of a black dye j accori ig to quality, from £1 to £8 the cwt. 
for their check and other cloths. Arsenic Gamboge is extensively used as a pigment, 

' ip principally employed in trade to produce a from its bright yellow colour. The Ceylon 
peculiarly vivid and showy shade of green gamboge is procured from the Ilcbra- 
: which has superseded the less decided tints of dendron cambogoidcs, Graham; a tree 
nature. The form in which it is generally which grows wild on the Malabar and Cey- 
' employed in Eugluud is that of n green powder, lou coasts, and affords the coarsest kind, 
which is commouly known as “emerald green,” The pipe gamboge of Siam is said to bo 
known to chemists and writers on science as obtained from the bruised leaves and young 
Scheele’s green, after its discoverer. Another branches of Stalagmites cambogoidcs. The 
kind is also called “ Swionfurth green,” from resinous sap is received into calabashes, and 
a town in Franconia, where it was extensively allowed to thicken, after which it is formed 
manufactured on its early introduction. The into rolls. Several other plants, as the Man - 
chemical composition of Scheele’s green is g os tan a gxmbogia , Gaertner, and the flyperi - 
arsenious acid, six parts ; oxide of copper, two ; cum baccifcrnm and Cayanense , yield similar 
acetic acid, one. This dangerous material yellow viscid exudations, hardly distinguish- 
colours children’s toys and sweetmeats : able from gamboge and used for the same 
papers, coloured with this green, line fruit purpose by pa inters. The Garcinia clliptka, 
boxes, wrap up confectionery chocolate, line Wallich, of Tavoy and Moulmein, affords 
books, house walls, and it is used for tinting gamboge, and approaches very closely in its 
food articles, and colouring articles of dress, characters to Graham’s Ilebradcndron. Id 
Red Sanders wood, from the Plerocarpus like manner the Mysore tree bears an exceed- 
santalinus , is hard and of a bright garnet ingly close rescmblauce to. that species. It is 
red colour, and is employed to dye a lasting common in the forests- of Wynaad in the 
reddish brown on wool. It only yields its western part of Mysore, and has been named 
colour to ether or alcohol. The exports of by Dr. Cluistison, Hebradendron pictoriuw* 
this wood from Madras in one year amounted Another gamboge tree lias recently been found 
to nearly 2,000 tons. The imports of red inhabiting the western Burmese territories. 
Sjpmdcn* wood from Calcutta and Bombay Both these seem to furnish an equally fine 
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pigment. As it can be obtained in unlimited I Madder is the product of the long slender 
quantity, it might be introduced into European | root9 of the Rubia tinctorum^ a plant of which 
trade, if the natives learn how to collect it in there are several varieties. The principal sup- 
a state of purity, and make it up in liomogeu- plies of this important article of commerce are 
ous masses in imitatiou of pipe gamboge, the obtained from Holland, Belgium, France, 
finest Siam variety. It seems to possess more Turkey, Spain, and the Balearic Isles, the 
colouring matter, niore resin and less gum Italian States, India, and Coy Ion. The plant 
than the ordiuary gamboge of commerce, is generally raised from seed, and requires three 
Gamboge owes its colour to the fatty acid, years to come to maturity. It is, however, 
The resin must be regarded as the chief | often pulled in eighteen months without in* 
constituent, and is most abundant in that , jury to the quality ;the quantity only is smaller, 
imported from Ceylon, which contains about ! A rich soil is necessary for its successful cul- 
76 per cent., and is therefore best adapted ! tivation, and when the soil is impregnated 
for painting. About 33 tons are annually with alkaline matter, the root acquires a red 
imported into Great Britain where it sells at colour ; in other cases it is yellow. The latter 
£5 to £10 a ton. is preferred in England, from the long habit 

Indigo yielding plants grow chiefly in the of using Dutch madder, which is of this colour, 
East and West Indies, in the middle regions of but in France the red sells at two francs per 
America, in Africa aud Europe, and are species ewt. higher, being used for the Turkey-red 
of the genera Indigofera y Isutis y Wrigldia, dye. Madder dors not deterioiale by keep* 
Polygonum , and JVerium. Indiyofera tine - ing, provided it be kept dry. It contains 
t oriel or cwrulea , furnishes the chief indigo j three volatile colouriu matters, madder pur- 
of commerce, and affords in Bengal, Mala- ! pie, orange, am' red. The latter is in the 
bar, Madagascar, the Isle of France, and St. J form of crystals having a fine orange red 
Domingo, an article of middling quality, j colour, and called Ali/aine. This is the sub- 
bat notin large quantity. The Indiyofera : .stand: which yields the Turkey-red dye. 
t iisperma , a plant cultivated in the East Madder is extensively grown on the cen- 
Imlies and America grows higher than the tral table land of Afghanistan, forming one 
preceding, is woody, and furnishes a supe of the leading products of Beloochist.au ; and, 
rior dye-stuff. The Guatemala indigo comes according to Lt. (Sir Henry Pottinger), it 
from this species. Indigo fern anil grows sells in the Kclat bazar at about 1 0 lbs, for 2s. 
in the same countries, and also in the CJ my -root, employed in the East Indies as a 

West Indies. The Indiyofera argent a i, substitute for madder, is the root of Morinda 
which flourishes in Africa, yields little indigo, citrijolia , under the name of Sooranjee. 
but it is of an excellent quality. I. pseudo- Turkey madder roots realise about 33s. per 
tinciorin cultivated in the East Indies, fur- ewt. About 1,100 tons are annually shipped 
nishes the host of all. /. y l due a is the Egyp- from Naples, worth about £30 per ton. M Ad- 
rian aud Arabian spec it's. There are also the. dor has become an article of great request, on 
I.cinerea^erecta (a native of Guinea), hirsntn, account of the tine scurlet colour produced 
glabra , with red flowers, species common to from its roots, ami is so essential to dyers and 
the East, and several others. The Wiightia calico printers that without 4t they cannot 
tinetoria of the East Indies, an evergreen, carry on their manufactures. It is cultivat- 
with white blossoms, affords some indigo, as ed extensively in Holland, from whence it is 
does the Isatis tinetoria , or Woml, in Europe, imported in large quantities into both Eng- 
and the Polygonum tinctorium , with red land and France, though it. is cultivated to 
flowers, a native of Chinn. Baptista tineto - some extent in both countries. 
ria furnishes a blue dye, and is the wild Indian madder u* munjislha, is t ha Ruhia 

of the Uuited States. Indigo is at present cordi folia, a variety with white flowers, n nat ive 
grown for commercial purposes iu India, of Siberia, hut is cultivated largely in the East^ 
from the 12th to the 30th deg. of north Inti- particularly about Assam, Nepaul, Bombay, 
tude ; in the provinces of the Madras Presi- Sind, Quetta, China, &c. for its dye-stuff, 
dency ; in Java, in the largest of the Philip- and is known as Munjeefc. A small quantity 
pine islands, in Guatemala, Caraccas, Central is exported from China and India ; about 338 
America and Brazil. Indigo grows wild in Indian maumls were shipped from Calcutta iti 
several parts of Palestine, but attention seems 1840, and 2,328 in 1841. It fetches in 
not to have been given to its cultivation or London and Liverpool markets from 20£ to 
. collection. On most parts of the eastern and 25s. and 30s. per cwt., duty free ; 405 tons 
western coasts of Africa, it is indigenous ; at. were imported into Liverpool from Bombay 
Sierra Leone, Natal, and other places it is and Calcutta, in 1840, and 525 tons in 1 8.50, 
found abundant. Bengal is however, the but none was imported in 1851 and 1852, 
chief mart for indigo. > The Jury in 1851, at the Great Exhibition, 
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aarkedof this valuable dye-stuff, that some Butea frondoea. 
lottos colours dyed with it are quite as pertna- 
|i£ht : as those dyed with madder, and even 
more brilliant. The well-known imitations 
of Bandana handkerchiefs, white figures 
formed on a ground of Turkey-red are 
by means of an aqueous solution of chlorine. 

This is made to flow down through the 
red cloth in certain points which are 
defined and circumscribed by the pressure of 
hollow lead types inserted into plates of lead j chirongia wu.Wa. 
contained in a hydraulic press. The press is chromate of lead, 
furnished with a pair of pattern plates, one 
attached to the upper block of the press, and 
the other to the moveable part of it. From 
.twelve to fourteen pieces of cloth previously 
dyed in Turkey -red arc stretched over each 
other as evenly as possible, and then rolled 
round a drum. A portion of the fourteen 
layers equal to the area of the plates being 
dj&wu through between them, the press is 
Worked j and the plates are brought together 
with a force of upwards of 300 tons. The 
Solution of chlorine is then allowed to flow 
into the hollows of the upper lead plate, 

■ whence it descends on the cloth and percolates 
through it, extracting the Turkey-red dye, 
the intense pressure preventing the bleaching 
liquor from spreading beyond the limits of 
the figures perforated in the plates. When a 
certain quantity of bleaching liquor has passed | 
through, water is admitted in a similar manner ; OalXiIiVllofida. 
to wa&h away the chlorine. The pressure is • Geranium nodosum. 
;4hen ' removed, and another square of the j Ooen-earth. 
fourteen layers is moved forward under the * tomentosa. 

: wm the process is repeated When all ; Z$? n !3SL 

pieces have been discharged, they arc | Hcbradondron gambo 
•winced in water, and further treated so as to j go ides. 
v improve the lustre both of the white and of i pictorium. 

tile rod. 

The atmual quantities of dye woods con- 1 
^taed in Great Britain average 50,000 tons, j 
£300,000. The imports into Britain 
indigo range to near 3,000 tons a year, 
vidue £1,344,000. The exports of dyes from 


superba. 

Cactus iDdica. 
Csesalpinia sappan. 
Calotropis gigantea. 

„ ■ procera. 

Carpesium, aperies. 
Carthainua tinctoriuR. 

,, oxyacantha. 
Casuarina. 

(Jathartocarpi i s fistula. 
Cedrela tooua. 

Ceruse, or white lead. 


Chtilchulicra. 

Cinnabar. 

Citrus galgala. 

,, uiedica. 

Conoea lpu.s lati fnl in. 
Copper, sulphate of 
C ratio vn religosa. 

( • roc us saliva. 

Cuprcssus, species. 
Curcuma loiiga. 

Cuscuta re Hex a. 

Cydonia vulgaris. 
Datiscus eaunahiuus. 
Delphinium savieularhi- 
lium. 

Diospyros mollis. 
Draeiena draco. 

Elsludtzia polystacliya. 
Embliea iiflicinalis. 

Kious vunosa. 

(hill-nuts. 

(kunboge trees, hark. 

( iambogc. 

lliptica 


Tcjidia is considerable, 
ittsid of Munj it, the 


Exclusive of indigo 
following were the 


£ 87,076 1859-60 £104,089 

|§5039 106,343 1860-61 138,871 

i j :5fha following mineral and vegetable dyes, 
are those in general use in ludia ; 

Artocarpus integrifolia. 
Avicennia tomentoaa. 
Buncbong bulu wood ? 
Berberia ari«tata& others. 
Betula, species. 

Bigonia chica. 

Bixa orellana. 


Hibiscus rosa sinensis. 

I rypericum bacci femm. 

oayanensc, 

T mpatiens, aperies. 

I lit ligof era tinctoria. 

„ disporina. 

„ ercrulea. 

Iron, sulphate of 


a Acacia arabica. ♦ 

, ; . catechu. 

•<;,» . rugata. 
Adonanthera pavonina. 
Ainu 9 t species. 

' Althooa rosea. 

Alum. • 

Auaeardijim occidentale. 
husatlh^lfa. 


„ SCSI] 111 „ „ 

1 satis indigotica. 

Laj ward, ultramarine. 

Lapis lazuli. 

„ ,, artificial. 

Lamp-black. 

Lawsouia biennis. 

Lead, chromate of 
„ red oxide of, sandtir 
„ white, ceruse. 

„ yellow oxide, litharge 

Lime. 

Lopisip bark. 

Makleua, berry of Bankok. 

Macrotomia euchroma. 

Mangifera indica. 


a ink 

Ma4kudu0fCtilA 
' ‘ Java. V . 

Melastoma, ftuit. ^ ^ 
Memecyldn tinctorium. 
Mespilus bengalensis. ■ 
Morinda citrifolia. 

„ tinctoria. 

„ umbellata. 

Musa paradisiaca. 

Myrica sapida. 

Natron. 

Nelumbimn speciosum. 
Ncrium tinctorium. 
Nyctanthes arbortristis. 
Ochre, red, yellow. 
Oldimlandia umbellata. 
Orpiment, Hartal. 
Parmelia kamtschadalis. 
Pegamun hannala. 
Photiuia dubia. 

Phyl laii thus, species. 
Pistaeia eabulica. 

„ terobinthus. 

„ vera. 

Polygonum avion 1 are. 

„ barbatum.. 

„ chincnsc. 

„ tortuosum. 

„ tinctorium. 

Potash, impure carlxmatc 
„ bi-ch ronuito. 
Poteuiilla iiiipalensis. 
Prussian blue. % 

Psyolmtria, root. 
Pterocarpus saulvilinus. 
Punica granatmp. 
Qucrcus incaua. 

Rliamnua. infectorius, ca- 
thartieus, virgatus. 
Rheum emodi. 

Raoul La uiontaguei. 
Rottlora tinctoria. 

Rubia cordifolia. 

„ inuujista. 

,, tinctorium. 

Rue II in, aperies. 
Sal-ammoniac. . 
Salvadora oluoides. 
Sapimlus emarginatus. 
Sem ecarpus anacardium. 
Soda, carbonate of. 
Stalagmites, gambogoides. 
Symplocos crataegioidea. 

„ raeemosa. 

„ tinctoria. 
Tamarindus indica. 
Tainarix dioica. . 

„ furaa. 

„ ori entalis. 

Taxtis baccata. 

Tepliroaia, species. 
Termiualia bellerica. 

„ catappa. 

„ chebula. - 
» citrina. 
Thespesia populnea. 
Urostigraa religioeura. 
Vachollia farnesiana. 
Verdigris. 

Ventilago. " 

Wrightia tinctoria. 



Borrcra uahna. 


Henna (Lawsonia inermis,) the mohAfne- 
Bu'nkitaBarring of Borneo, dan women in Asia USO the shoots for djrMOg 
undoscribed. their nails red, ami the same practice prevails 
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i» Arabia. In these countries the manes and 
tails bf the horses are stained red in the same 
manner. ' 

Burmese green dye-plants , are the tur- 
meric and the leaves of the soap-acacia, 
Acacia rug ata, which afford a beautiful green- 
dye. 

Of red-dye plants , the rose-coloured fruit 
of the tamarind “yields a beautiful deep red 
colour, approaching purple the wood of 
the Adenanthera pavonina dyes red, and the 
wood of the black varnish tree affords a red- 
dye. 

Of yellow-dye plants , the wood of the 
jack, the root of the pyschotria, the bark of 
the gamboge trees, the flowers of the bulea, 
the rind of the Bengal quince, and the leaves 
of the memecylon and the touk-yat, all pro- 
duce bright yellow-dyes. 

Black dye-plant , the blossoms of the shoe- 
flower plant are used by the Chinese to dye 
leather black, the juice of the cashew tree | 
gives a black to linen, and the fruit of the j 
mclastoma affords a black-dye. j 

The Shan black celebrated vegetable dye ; 
is made from the fruit of a species of ebony, 
JJiospyros mollis , which is said to grow on 
the mountains that separate the province of 
Tavoy from the Siamese territories. Isolated 
plants may be seen in the gardens of Tavoy, 
and Moulmaiu. — Mason. 

Javanese dyeing , the Javanese, of all 
the Malayan race, have made the highest pro- 
gress in all the useful arts. They have a 
specific term for dyeing or tinting, — “ madid 
but the Malays express it only by the word for 
dippiug, “dialup.” Yet the only generic words 
which either of them possesses for “ colour,” 
are the Sanscrit, warna ; and the Portuguese, 
tinta. Their colours are usually sombre, — 
little varied, but generally fast. Blues are . 
always produced from indigo, yielded for the j 
most part by the Indigofera tinctoria, as in 
other parts of India, but in Sumatra, occa- 
sionally, from the Marsdenia tinctoria, a plant 
of the natural order of the Aselepiadeie. Yel- 
lows are produced from the woods of two 
species of Artocurpus, the jack and champa- 
dah, and from turmeric ; and reds from the 
bark of the root of the “ man g kudu” the 
Morinda umbellata,— from the “kusumba - 
java” safflower or Oarthamus tinctorius, from 
the “ kusumba-kling ” which is the annotto, 
or Bixa orellana, from the sapaug, or sapan- 
wood, Cffisalpinia sapan, and from the nidus 
of the lac insect. Black is produced from the 
■ rinds of the mangostin fruit, and of the 
“ Katupang” Termiualia catappa, with sul- 
phate of iron. Sails and nets are dyed, and 
perhaps also tanned with a wood called in 
Sumatra (i ubar” which is the Bicinus tana- 


DYES. 

Pius of botanists. The mordants used are 
rice-bran, alkalies from the ^ cbmbustiUii of 
some vegetable matters, as the fruit stalks 
and mid-ribs of the cocoanut palm and alum 
brought from China. . 

Chinese dyes. — In China, colouring matter 
used for dyeing blue is derived from two 
species of plauts, the Polygonum, tinctorium 
in the South, and the Hen tsing or Isatis 
indigotica , cultivated al Shanghai and Chusah. 
The Shanghai indigo (Isatis indigotica) ..is 
largely cultivated in the Ke-wang-meow dis- 
trict, a lew miles to the south. The “Kong- 
wlm,” a variety of safflower (Cnrtliaraus tinctq- 
rius,) was found for the first time in fields near 
Cading. This dye, is held in high esteem by 
the Chinese, and is used in dyeing the red and 
scarlet silks and crapes which are so common 
in the country, and so much and justly ad- 
mired by foreigners of every nation. Large 
quantities are annually produced in the Che- 
kiang province near Ningpo. The Chinese 
and Indian safflower have turned out to bo 
alike, or nearly so. When Mr. Fortune pre- 
pared to take up his late residence in China, 
his attention was directed by the Calcutta 
Agricultural Society, to the Chinese varnish 
tree, Rhus species, the wax-insect tree, 
Fraxinus species, and to tlio soap-bean tree, 
C(p. salpinx a species : to the various trees valu- 
able for their fruit or timber and ornamental 
plants ; but above all, to the green indigq 
(so called), llhamnus species, which yielded 
a dye that was at that tiino attracting much 
attention in France. 

Itnellia indigotica. — In China, in one part 
of the Chekiang province, and also amongst 
the Fung-hwa mountains to tho westward of 
Ningpo, there are large quantities of a blue 
dye produced, which is in fact the indigo of 
that part of the country. A valuable kind 
of Indigo is made from a species of woad(Isatis 
indigotica) which is cultivated extensively in 
tlie level country a few miles to tho westward 
of Shanghai. The kind in Chekiang equally 
valuable, if not more so, is made from a species 
of Ruellin, which may be called Buellia 
indigotica. The same plant, apparently, 
has lately been discovered in the Assam 
country in N. E. India, where it is also cultir 
vated for the blue dye it affords: On 
examining it in the garden of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society at Calcutta, along- < 
side of the Chinese kind, it certainly bears a 
most striking resemblance. — Fortunes Res. 
among the Chinese , p. 145 ; Wandering sin 
China, , 1846. 

Rhamnus—“ Green indigo,” has been at- 
tracting much notice lately both in Indja and 
in Europe. A portion of cotton cloth ofc- 
1 tained in China by tho French manuftjfe- ’ 
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being greatly admired on account 
peculiar green of its dye, was submitted 
the celebrated chemist, M. Persoz, with a 
K inquest that he would endeavour to ascertain 

■ the composition of flip green colour. The 
following is a translation of this report upon 
this subject to the Academy of Sciences, 
lie was Jed to the conviction, by isolating the 
colouring principle, that the green was pro- 
duced by a dyeing material of a peculiar 
nature and sui generis. It further was evi- 
dent, 

1st— -That the colouring matter was an 
organic product of vegetable origin. 

1 2nd, — That the fabric on which it was 
filed was charged with a strong dose of alum 
and a little oxide of iron and lime, bodies the 
presence of which necessarily implied that 
mprdants had been used in dyeing the calico. 

These results were so positive, and at the 
same time so opposed not only to everything 
known in Europe regarding the composition 
of green colour, but also to all that is re- 

■ corded by writers regarding the dyeing pro- 
cesses employed in China for the production 
of green, that Mr. Fortune was induced to go 
into a moredetailed investigation of the subject ; 

,and ho applied to Mr. Forbes, the American 
Consul at Canton, for some of this valuable 
material. The substance is met with in 
thin plates, of a blue colour, having a strong 
analogy with that of Java iudigo, but of a 
finer cake and differing besides from indigo 
bqth in its composition and in all its chemical 
properties. On infusing a small fragment of 
substance in water, the liquid speedily 
• became coloured of a deep blue with a shade 
green. After the temperature had been 
.raised to the boiling point, a piece of calico, 
prepared for printing with mordants of alum 
and oxide of iron, was dipped in it and a true 
dye was the result. The following appear- 
ance were observed. The portion of the 
fabric to which alum had been applied showed 
a deep green, of more or less intensity, ac- 
cording to the strength of the mordant. The 
.portions charged with both alum and oxide of 
irop yielded a deep green, with a shade of 
olive. The portions charged with oxide of 
iron alone yielded a deep olive. The parts of 
the cloth where no mordant bad been applied 
remained, sensibly paler. The colours thus 
obtained Vere treated with all the re-ngents 
to which the Chinese calico had in the first 
instance been subjected, and they behaved in 
V precisely the same manner. From these ex- 
periments it may be inferred, 
let . That the Cbiuese possess a dye-stuff 
prpseai^g the physical aspect of indigo, 
which dyes green with mordants of alnm and 


2nd. That this dye-stuff contains neither 
indigo or anything derived from that dyeing 
principle. Mr. Fortune adds, that bjr some 
the flowers of the Whi-mei (Sophora japonica) 
were sent home as the “green indigo,” but 
this plant yields a yellow dye and even when 
mixed with blue to make a green, the green 
is not that kind noticed by the French manu- 
facturers. He found fields under cultivation 
with a kind of Rhamnua apparently, The 
Chinese fanner called it “Loh-zah, or “Soil- 
loh-shoo,” and they showed him samples of the 
cloth winch had been dyed with it. These 
samples corresponded exactly with those sent 
back from France, and they told him that two 
kinds were necessary — namely, the variety 
they cultivated in their fields and one which 
grew wild on the hills — in order to produce 
tlio dye in question. The former they called 
the yellow kind and the latter the white kind. 
The dye itself was not extracted by them ; 
they were merely the growers. Further in- 
quiries on the subject of the manufacture of 
the “green iudigo” were conducted in con- 
nexion with Dr. Lockhart and the Rev. J. 
Edkins, of Shanghai, who found that a con- 
siderable portion of this dye was made near 
a city called. Kia-hing-foo, situated a few 
miles west from Shanghai. Dr. Lockhart, 
writes from information procured by Mr. 
Edkins that the hark of two kinds of the 
tree known as the ‘ green shrub’ (Luk-char,) 
one wild, which is called the white, and 
another cultivated, vVhich is called the 
yellow, are used to obtain the dye. The 
white bark tree grows abundantly in the 
neighbourhoods of Jvea-hing and Nitigpo ; the 
yellow is produce at Tsah-kou-pang, where 
the dye is manufactured. This place is two 
or three miles west from Wang-steen, a mar- 
ket town situated a little to the south of Kea- 
liing. The two kinds arc placed together 
in iron pans and thoroughly boiled. The 
residuum is left undisturbed for three days, 
after which it. is placed in large earthenware 
vessels, and cotton cloth, prepared with lime, 
is dyed with it several times. After five or 
six immersions the colouring matter is wash- 
ed from the cloth with water, and placed in 
iron pans to be again boiled. It is then taken 
up on cotton yarn several times in succession, 
and when absorbed in this way it is n^ft 
washed off and sprinkled on thin paper. When 
half dry the paper is pasted on light screens 
and strongly exposed to the sun. The pro- 
duct is called Lukkaon. In dyeing cotton 
cloth with it, ten parts are mixed with three . 
parts of subcarbonate of potash in boiling 
water. “ The dye made at Tsah-kou-pang 
is not used to dye silk fabrics, because it is 
only a rough surface which takes it readily* 
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^ ^ift^r^nk wtth itj 60 much of the male- The quantity required of clean lye being 
rial must be used ifchat it will not pay. All poured off and strained, sheep dung in the 
cotton fhbrics, also grass-cloths, take the colour proportion of three ounces to a pint of lye is 
readily. The dye does not fade with washing, dissolved in one-half of it, and this solution is 
which gives it a superiority over other greens, again strained. The other half of the lye ia 
It is sent from Kea-hing as far as Shanting. mixed with half its bulk of gingilie oil and 
It is also made in the province of Hoonan and half as much tsiky (the saponaceous water 
at Ningpo, but the dye at these places is said procured during and retained from former 
to be of an inferior quality. It bus long been process being in fact a solution of soap in 
used by painters in water-colours, but the water) the two liquors are then mixed together} 
application of it to dye cloth was first made and if tilings are favourable, a milky scum 
only about twenty years ago. If some method arises. 

could be discovered of applying it to silk The proportions required for, say half a 
fabrics it would become still more useful/’ pound of a yarn, would be gingilie oil half a*: 
The chips brought from Kea-hing were iden- piut by two pints, tsiky, (soapy liquor from 
tical with the “ Soh-loh,” or “ Loh-zah” former process) a quarter of a pint, sheep 
(Ehamnus, sp.) The mode of extracting the dung two or three ounces, 
dye from the bark or wood (for both seem to The yarn having been thoroughly imbued 
be used), as practised by the Chinese, appears with this mordant is dried in the sun for 
to be slow and tedious, but with the European | some hours, it is then again soaked and dried 
knowledge of chemistry this might possibly as before. The same night it is treated with 
be improved. From these investigations it au additional portion of mordant ; is put into 
would appear that two colouring principles covered vessels and allowed to remain till 
are necessary to the production of this dye. morning. If any mordant remain the same 
This however, will not affect the value of it as process is ugain repeated, 
a richandpermanentgreen, a quality which has The yarn is at night moistened with the lye 
been appreciated by the French manufacturers, first prepared diluted with one-third of its 
and which is also well known to the Chinese.— bulk of water and put into covered vessels. 
Fortune's Residence among the Chinese , yage The yarn id drying, it should be remarked, 
167. should have the position constantly changed 

Chay-root. — Dr. Heyne’s description of dye- to prevent tho mordants or lye from accurau- 
iug cotton yarn with chay-root, is as follows : lating in the lower part. 

The yarn l rein g washed and untwisted that Next day tho yarn is spread out to dry on 
it may not become entangled and being so the bamboo, it is taken in at night and treated 
separated that every part may bo equally with lye, this alternate soaking or thorough 
peuetruted by the colouring matter, is divided moistening with lyo at night and exposure 
into bundles of thirty or forty threads, through during the day are continued without inter- 
each of which at the middle and extremities raissiou till the yarn appears saturated with 
a cotton thread is loosely sewed, but so as to lye, or in fact till tho oil is converted into 
allow of every thread being exposed to the soap, this if the lye is sufficiently strong may 
sun’s rays when huug up and the threads occupy five days. This is ascertained by 
Bpread out on a bamboo. washing a few inches from off the bundle 

The yarn is washed and cleansed in cold in water holding some astringent in solution 
water aided by half au hour’s manipulation, it a whitish scum will arise, and it is from the 
is then kept in water in covered vessels till it feeling of this scum when worked between 
acquires a putrid smell which takes place in tho hands, and the appearance of it afterwards 
from twenty-four to thirty-six hours, during that they determine the state, the workman 
which it is occasionally pressed and worked being satisfied of the completion of this process, 
for a quarter of an hour together, it is then to tho yarn is again moistened for one day, 
be washed as clean as possible, beaten on a morning and evening, with much diluted lye 
stone or earthen pot and thou hung up or plain water. The yarn may be immediately 
to dry washed, but the process is much improved by 

While this process is going on a lye is pre- retaining it for some weeks probably to allow 
pared of the ashes of the plantain or other the anamalizing matter to get fixed, 
tree in cold water, it is an object to have this Before washing it thoroughly the yam is 
lye of sufficient strength which is determined washed in a small quantity of water which 
.by adding to a small quautity about half as receiving the soapy particles in solution is 
much gingilie oil and giving to it a gentle retained by the dyer under the denomination 
motion : should it turn immediately white of tsiky, it gradually acquires some consistence 
having no visible globules of oil swimming on and a disagreeable smell. The yarn is their 
the surface, it is good. washed in a tank till nothing of the mordnat 
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^^tefioingly remains, but the smell and a certain' is occasionally brightened by fcteepiugonce 
s’^taym to the touch. Occasionally the whole more iu a liquor composed with cassah j^yes 
cess is again repeated. and chay-root, the former being 

0he yarn being thus thoroughly impreg- with a little gingilie oil, a temporary brilliancy 
ia^d With the mordant, a cold infusion of is further given by putting it in a cold infusion 
leaves in water is made, and after some of safar wood, 
hotirs the yarn is put into it and handled in The process appears to have been introduced 
such a manner as to expose every thread to for nearly eighty years into Europe : of late, 
its action, it is allowed to remain therein all ; improvements have been made but the process 
night, the quantity of leaf used in the infusion | is still a tedious one. 
is so great that it resembles a paste. ! Madder— In Ure’s Dictionary of Arts 

Next morning the water is wrung out ! under “ Madder,” several processes are 
from the yarn, the adhering leaves are shaken described with minuteness : the following is 
off and fresh ones with an equal quantity of one iu which the several processes iu use at 
chay-root substituted for half a pound of yarn, Elberfola are enumerated : ? 

a handful of each is sufficient : after two hours 1. Cleaning the eottou by boiling in a 
the yarn is laid in the liquor. weak alkaline bath for four hours ; cooling 

The same process is repeated on the third j ami rinsing, 
day $ by this time the yarn usually changes 2. Working it thoroughly four times over 
to a reddish yellow colour with occasional in a steep consisting of 300 lbs. of water, 15 
red spots, a liquor in which to soak the yarn lbs. of potash, 1 pailful of sheep’s dung, and 
is now prepared of a handful of chay-root in 12-£ lbs. olive oil, in which it should remain 
water. • during night. Next day it is drained for an 

On the fourth day the yarn will appear in hour, wrung out and dried, this treatment 
i -ihe evening of a light red colour, it is to be with the dung steep and drying is repeated 
treated in the same manner ns on preceding three times. 

days, and a similar liquor to the last named is 3. It is now worked in a bath containing 
prepared for soaking it iu at night. 120 quarts of water, 18 lbs. of potash and six 

On the fifth day the yarn is washed in a quarts of olive oil, then wrung out and dried, 
tank and afterwards dried iu the sun : as usual this steop is repeated four times, 
for soaking it in at night, a liquor is prepared 4. Steeping for a night in the river is the 
of pounded cassah leaves mixed withgiugilie next process ; a slight rinsing, wringing aud 
oil sufficient to form a dry paste, of which drying in the air. 

about half an ounce is mixed in the usual 5. Bath made of a decoction at 1 10° F. of , 
portion of water after stauding two hours a | semul and not gulls in -which the goods remain 
handful of chay-root is added and the yarn during the night, they are then strongly wruug 
■ immediately immersed for the night. and dried in the air. 

The mode of proceeding on the sixth day 6. Aluming with the addition of potash 
is precisely similar, but the liquor for the aud chalk ; wringing, working it well through 
night is prepared wholly of chay-root. this bath where it is left during the night. 

On the seventh day the yarn is again 7. Draining, and strong rinsing, the foi- 
ls;': washed, dried, &c., on this and the next day lowing day piling up in a water cistern. 

^ • it is> immersed in a liquor composed of equal 8. Rinsing repeated next clay and steep- 
parts of Cassah leaves and chay-root in water, ing in water to remove auy excess of alum 
The yarn is now boiled in a liquor composed from the fibres, the goods continue in the 
Mfof that strained from it at the last night’s water till taking to the dyeing bath, 
a^vocess with the addition of chay-root, a hand- 9. The muddering is made with addition 
for half a pound of yarn, and sufficient of blood, sumach, and nut galls, the bath is 
water to give room to agitate the yarn freely, brought to the boil in l J hour and kept boil- 
The pot containing the liquor is placed on the iug for an half an hour, 
fire which is kept up briskly till it begins to 10. The yarn is rinsed, dried, boiled from 
bod* it is then kept simmering till a rose- 24 to 36 hours in a covered copper, with an 
coloured froth rises and covers the surface j oily alkaline liquid ; then rinsed twice, laid 
.when the fire is withdrawn and the pot with two days in clean water and dried, 
its contents allowed to cool gradually ; during 11. Finally the greatest brightness is at- 
tho boiling, the contents of the pot is stirred tained by boiling for three or four hours iu i 
quickly so as to expose the yarn as little as soap bath containing muriate of tin, after * 
possible to the action of the air, when cold the which the yarn is rinsed twice, over-steeped 
JrAnj is taken out aud wa^ed in a tank beaten and dried, 
feja^usiii^aiid dried - in the sun; its colour This is an instance of the very little pro- 
W^ould be a bright and lively red, if it fail it I gress that art has made in simplifying a pi’®' 
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ce*4wkich at first sight seem® unnecessarily exposed, and Dr^Royle subsequently *mtjd 
tfedidtis, the Superiority in the result is, that there are three kinds of the green dye of 
chiefly to be attributed to the solution of salts China or green indigo. The first from China, 
of tiff used to brighten the colours. the second from the Burman empire, and the 

Morinda.— In many parts the roots of third from Assam. That from the valley of 
the Morinda umbellata are employed instead the Brahmaputra, in Assam, is called roum, 
of chay-root in dyeing cotton yarn red : the and is extracted from a species of Ruellia. 
colour is neither so bright or so durable, j This plant, the specific name of which is not 
Dr. Heyne thus describes the process. Take j known, or a nearly allied species is culti- 
34 lbs. of white cotton yarn and soak it in j vated with the same object in Pegu and 
l| lb. of gingilie oil : a strong lye made of the j Burmah. It is altogether different from the 
ashes of the milk hedge, and the yarn steeped j lila-roum y which is the product of the Wrigh? 
in it for four nights being dried in the sun : tin tinctoria of R. Brown, which by some is 
during the day, it is then washed in brackish ! supposed to be the R. Comosa , WalL t the 
water aud dried in the sun. j Ebermaiera axillnres, De Cand. Others point 

Five seers (kutclm 13i lb.,?) of togararoot. j to the R. Comosa , Itoxb. y which is the R. 
fiuely powdered are put iuto a pot of water t cucoma of Steudel, and the Buteroea ulmifolia 
together with the yarn and kept all night over i of De Cand. MM. Edan and Remi, in 1854, 
a fire of cowdung, ill the morning it is taken 
out and dried in the sun, the same process is 
repeated for two successive days and nights 
which completes the process. It is probable 
that a superior dye might be obtained if the 
same nicities were observed ns in dyeing 
with chay-root. The green dye, China, 


reported that they had procured a very 
fine green from the fruit of the lo-za, but 
were unsuccessful in regard to the bark. 
Mr. Fortune informed Mr. Edan that with- 
out doubt the bark of the lo-za was em- 
ployed to furnish the stuff with which to 
dye cloth green, and that the fruit was 
the “ louk-ka” “ lo-kao," or “ king-lok used in the preparation of green paint for 


was first made known to Europe in 1845 
since which time, scientific meu have prose- 
cuted inquiries regarding it. Its price in 
China has continued steady at 24 dollars the 
catty. In China, the green cloths dyed by 
this material, are called linu-sai , but are 
known to the trade as so-Io-pou y green colour 
cloth, when dyed by the bark : nghiou-lo-sc 
(green nymphten colour) and nghiou-lo-pou 


paper. These points were repeated by M. 
Remi in 1855. All the experiments hitherto 
made with the bark and the leaves of the 
Rlmmnus chlorophorus and Rhamnus utilis, 
have not been decisive. M. Persoz has 
succeeded in extracting a yellow dye from 
the bark of Rhamnns chlorophorus and the 
berries of the Rhamnus utilis, but he could 
not discover a trace of the green dye in 


(green nymphaia cloth,) that is, cloth dyed j the ex tracts' prepared from the berries of both 
with the lo-huo of the colour of the leaves of • kinds, which were sent to him by the Agri- 
the nymphaenv Each piece of liou-sai , i s feet j Horticultural Society of India. Nevertheless, 
chin, long, and one foot or one foot one inch : if we are to receive the united testimony of 


broad, and in 1848, cost from 50 to 53 cents. 
In addition to the lo-hao. the French Consul, 
M. Montigny, sent cue green dye stuff called 


Fathers Helot aud Aymeri, MM. Arnaudtizon, 
Edkins, Fortune and Remi, wb must believe 
that it is the bark of the branches, and perhaps 


pih-ckou-elle , ten catties of which cost 4,920 : also of the roots of the Rhamnus chlorophorus 
sapeques : and another called tong-loh, green | and Rhamnus utilis, but especially of the. 
paint said to be prepared from the no-me y fifty former, that gives to the green dye that 
catties of which cost 20,800 sapeques. Tong- brilliant colour which it assumes under the 
loh is the Chinese for verdigris, and no-mi is influence of artificial light. The fruit, at 
the Chinese name of the glutinous rice. From least that of the Rhamnus chlorophorus, 
this plant, it is not probable that any green probably yields a green colouring matter 
dye can be prepared, aud tong-lok is proba- analogous to the bladder green, and differing 
bly the green substauce obtained from the from the true green dye both in colour and 
berries of the loh-chou. Lo kao or lou kao, properties. The Chinese declare that other 
in Chinese signifies green glue or green lac, species of the same genus have dyeing 
and all who have sent samples of the green properties. The Pe-piu lo-chou, is the Rham- 
dye itself, call it io kao or lo kiao. In Can- nus chlorophorus of DeCaisne ; and the 
ton it is louk-ko ; in Fokien liok-koa and lek- hong-pi to-ckou , the Rhamnus utilis And the 
* ko. The first considerable consignment of author remarks that, “ Until some European 
the green dye was received in Paris in 1853, chemist shall have discovered traces of tk* 
since which date, it has become an article of green dye in some of the parts of the plants 
trade. At the Universal Exhibition held at I am about to treat of; the flowers, |jie 
Paris iff 1855, samples of green dye were berries, the seeds, the leaves* the bark orSiip 
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‘>£006 ^ cannot be asserted that these plants are still later a scarlet. According to Waldstein 
p Areally those theChinese use to dye their cottons and Kitaible, the green berries of B/tinctbrius 
with or from which they prepare the lo kao ” have dyeing properties similar to those of the 
There are some European plants which dye fruit of R. catharticus, but more esteemed by 
a green colour, the blue-flowered ScabionB, is the dyers. The inner bark of R. infectorius 
used for that purpose in Sweden : the Melissa dyes yellow, when fresh : brown-red, when 
officinalis yield under the action of spirits of dry. The dry bark of the R. frangula yields ' 
wine, a permanent green dye, and the a brown or dark-red, and the fresh a yellow 
Mercurialis perennis yields a permanent blue dye, and its root as well as the bark and seeds 

S reen. The green dyes from the Ruellia ; of R. catharticus, a yellow and volatile colour 
usticia tinctoria, Lour. ; Adeuostemma named Rhamno-xanthine , which is dissolved 
tinctorium, Cass.; Sansoviera loete-vireus, by the alkalis and converted into a magnifi- 
Hdm. ; Asclepias tingens, Roxb. ; Melissa cent purple. The bark of R. catharticus and 
officinalis, Linn., have not yet been examined. R. alaternus ’dye yellow: the wood of the 
Various plants stated to yield a green dye, latter species dyes dark-blue, and the root of 
Colouring matter have been examined, but in R. infectorius a brown. The leaves of R. 

‘ vain for the green dye of China, there are the alaternus yield a yellow colour, and those of 
Arundo phragmitis, Linn.; the Artichoke, R. frangula, a greeuish yellow. A mixture 
deadly night shade, wild chervil, ash-tree, of the cuttings of R. alaternus, which yield a 
lucerne, Lycopersicum esculentum, Mill.; dark-blue, with the fresh bark of the same 
Mercurialis perennis, Linn., Ronahea arborea, buck-thorn and of R. catharticus, R. frangula, 
Blanco ; the groundsel and the common field and R. infectorius, which contain a yellow 
v clover. In the experiments of M. Michel, colouring matter, ought to produce a green, 
he has obtained tolerable greens from the It is established that the European Rhamni 
rberries of Rhamnus catharticus, Linn., and I contain n volatile principle, and nearly the 
Rhamnus alaturnns, Linn., but not improving | same changes take place in the colouring mat- 
by artificial light. He found that cloth taken ter of the several species, from red to violet, 
out of the bath with a light nankeen dye, to blue, to green, ami to yellow. The lo kao 
adi} placed at night on the grass, lmd assumed possesses similar qualities, and it is possible 
towards morning and long before it was that the green dye, so remarkable when ex- 
exposed to the rays of the sun, a deep green posed to light, is a compound of blue and 
colour. A damp atmosphere and dew were yellow having separately the same property 
found to increase the intensity of the tint, and united in the bark of R. chlorophorus. 
The lower side near the grass was scarcely But M. Rondot suspects that the supple-, 
at all coloured, and a cloth left all night in mentnry yellow requisite to produce the green 
a dark room was found in the morning to bo of lo koa is not obtained from one of the 
unchanged. M. Persoz found the fruit of a Rhamni, but from the hoang-chi , the fruit of 
buckthorn to yield a pretty lilac or silk. Gardenia, or the hoai-hoa, the. flower bud of . 
The green fruit of the Rhamnus infectorius, the Styphno-lobium Jnponicum. In 1855 
Linn., (Avignon berries ; II. saxatilis, Linn.), when Mr. Robert Fortune was sent to China 
Persian berries of R. alaternus, Linn., and by the E. I. Company to procure tea plants 
R. amygdalinus Desf, afford a yellow colour, for the nurseries in the Himalayas, he was 
The fruit of the R. frangula, Linn., gathered particularly directed to give his attention to 
inJJuly and August before they are ripe, yield plants of that country stated to produce a 
according to Dambourncy aud Lcuehs, a fast green dye. Accordingly he sent seeds attd 
and brilliant yellow. According to Buclioz, a Famples to the Agri-Horticultural Society of 
green. And when they are ripe, in Sep tern- Bengal, from which numerous plants have 
ber and October, they dye a purplish blue been forwarded to all parts of India. It 
without any mordant, and green, violet and seems established that the trees from which 
blue-violet,orblue according to the nature of the the green dye is prepared are two species of 
mordant employed. Dambourney obtained Rhamni, one wild, called by the Chinese 
on wool, from the juice of the ripe berries white skin, aud which grows in abundance 
fermented, very fine and fast greens, varying in the vicinity of Kiahing and Ningpo. The j 
from an apple to a dark-green. The colour- other is called yellow skin by the Chinese, is ' 
ing matter of the berries of the R. infectorius, cultivated at Tsoh-kaou-paug, where some i 
la— yellow before they are yellow, and dark- thirty men are employed in the preparation j 
purple red as soon as they have attained ma- of the dye stuff. M. Fortune sent to India and* 
turity. Buchioz notices a similar peculiarity to England plants of both the cultivated and J 
in the fruit of the R. catharticus, before wild species. The flowers, leaves, roots, 
ripening it yields a saffron-red ; after ma- bark and fruit have all been indicatgd as the 
ifrrity, a green, known as bladder-green, and part of the plant from which the lo kou was 
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prepared. The wild specie* if a shrub and 
is called hom-bi-lo-za, from the circumstance 
that when its bark is boiled in water, a white 
scum is formed, which subsequently passes to 
rose, hom-bi, meaning Red-scum bark. The 
bark of the pa-bi-lo-za, or white skin, however 
long it be boiled. The Pe-pi lo-chou, or 
Rhamnus chlorophorus, is cultivated between 
25° and 36° of N, L., but more especially, 
about the 30* and 31* of N. Lat. The hong- 
pi-lo-chou or Rhamnus chlorophorus, is men- 
tioned as high as N. L. 39° and down to 
N L. 30°. This seems the hardier buck-thorn 
aud capable of withstanding the severe frosts 
of Tchi-li, but it is evident that both species 
exist in abundance in the northern parts 
of the province of Tohe-kiang, over a space 
of 45 square miles. Lo sa, or Lo-zu or Lok 
zah is the term applied to the branches, of 
the plaut when tied up in faggots for sale to 
the dyer. But there are two kinds of such 
faggots, oue termed pa-hi-lo-sa, or white- 
skinned green vine branch, and the other 
hom-hi-lo-sa, red skinned green vine branch. 
Father Helot states that the people of Can- 
ton, on whose mountains the plant grows, 
call it lieu-lo-chou , — willow green tree. 
Fortune states that n fanner near Ilong- 
tcheou-fou, who had some plantations of the 
cultivated Rhamnus, named it loll snh, and 
soh-loh-shu. Mr. Sinclair gives livvuy-chiang- 
chi or lee-chi, as tho nume of a bark used in 
Fokien for d} r eing cotton green. The Ilong- 
pi-lo-chou has all the characteristics of a wild 
shrub. The magnificent lustre, is only ob- 
tained after immersion in the infusion of the 
pe-pi-lo-chou. At Aye, Father Helot was 
assured that the lo-kao, was prepared from 
the bark of the pe-pi, — and the dyers of Khiu- 
tcheou-fou described a process for dyeing silks 
and cottous with the pe-pi only. It would 
seem that tho pe-pi alone yields violet, blue 
and green, according to circumstances, and a 
peculiar kind of the lo-kao, or green dye on 
cloth of a watery green tending to azure, 
with lime or alum ; that the hong-pi yields 
a yellow to impart a green to the colour, and 
that the lo-kao is impure if the admixture of 
this yellow be in too great a proportion. The 
shrubs from which the green dye is obtained 
are thorny. Rhamnus tinctorius of China 
differs from R. chlorophorus only in the shape 
of the calyx. The Kliamni indigenous to 
China are — 

R. crenatus, Sieb. and Zuccarini, Japan. 

K. globosus, Bunge , North China. 

, R. nneatus, Lour. Berchemia Loureiriana, Be Cand, 
China, Cochin-China. 

Mr. Do C&isue told M. Rondot that an 
English horticulturist had reared a scrophu- 
laraceous plaut, which had beeu sent to him 
asthe Lo-za. > 


WES. 

Ma-ly is the nape of a tree growing wild in 
the province of Hit-cheou, the bark of which 
is used to dye common clotlis. 

Toxocarpus Wightianus, Hooker, is the 
Asclepias curossavica of Lour . It is called 
in Chinese Ma-li-kiu. 

The Chinese have two modes of dyeing 
green, first, with the flowers of the lioai-hoa 
and indigo ; second , by indigo alone. 

Green-dyes. — Since tho middle of the 18 th 
century, various accounts have been published 
of stuffs which dye fibrous substances of a 
green colour. Amongst these, tho Tsai of 
Cochin-China was mentioned by Poivre about 
the year 1750, and again by Father Hort&in 
1766. Poivre’s small work, printed at Ver- 
dun in 1768, mentions that “ Tsai,” on being 
fermented like the indigo, furnishes an abuu- 
dance of green flowers, which of themselves 
yield an emerald green and persistent dye. 
Father Ilorta, writing in 1766 seems to re- 
peat tho above when he states that the Tong- 
kincse cultivate a plant named “ tsai” as he 
says, found only in Tongkin and CodSin- 
China, whicli, being steeped, furnishes a green 
flower, that yields a very strong emerald 
green dye. The word “ tsai” is not Cpchin- 
Chincse, but Chinese, and has two meanings, 
a plant or herb, and a pot-herb or vegeta- 
ble. Subsequently in the year vii, of the 
French Revolution, a green dye plant of Co- 
chin-China, was brought to the notice of 
Europe by de Cossigny, under the name of 
Diuh-xanh . He describes the plant as very 
like balm, and adds that a green feculu is 
obtained from it by trituration, and used to 
dye every shade of green. 

Chinese Green — \I. Rondot’s book entitled 
Notice da Vert de Chine, contains specimens 
of calico and silk dyed witji the ‘green,* 
and engravings of two plants, Rhamnus 
utilis aud Rhamnus chlorophorus , from 
which it is derived. These plants are new 
to European cultivators ; they are, however, 
allies of the Rhamnus theezans , which 
has long been known as a tree from which 
the poorest class of Chinese pluck the 
leaves to use as a substitute for tea. The 
colour of the dyed silk is remarkably bright, 
a blue greeu, ono of that class of colours 
which increase in brilliance in the light. It 
contains, in fact, some immediate principle 
which can only be developed by light, and it 
is a nice task for chemists to discover What 
this is. Persoz says that light will have to be 
more and more regarded as an industrial 
agent ; and of the Chinese greeu he remarks, 
that it is sui generis , containing neither 
yellow nor blue. By experiments made at 
Lyon, it appears that six species of the 
European Rhamnus will yield a green dye. 
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DYES. Btm 

Manual of Trade of India mentions | also forward. It tekei Ittiiffiir ItOrtir tody e a 
^jfeiiat Europeans call Green Indigo. M. whole “than” of cloth. The oil isobtained 
^L&fbvre, 'Vicar Apostolic of Lower Cochin- from the seeds of the plant yielding tkegtt^- 
piina, was acquainted with the green dye, and dye, and expressed in the ordinary bazar 
• ; ^ne of his Coeh in-Chinese interpreters at I fashion in the common M koloo,” it has a 

i -^ouraniie informed him that the green dye i beautiful colour, limpid and burns well. 

K-.plant grows in the provinces of Quung-nam j Carthamus tinctorius, the safflower, is a 
and Quang-due, but especially in the latter in ; prelt y annual plant, found wild inEgyptaud 

the vicinity of Iloue-fo— and that it imparts f t heLevant. The petals of the safflower contain 

a green dye both to silk and cotton, an ho j a rt ,,i colouring matter insoluble in water, and 

supposes it possible that the faecula of the (Ml n e d carthameine, derived probably from* the 
dmh-xaug (xnng in Cochin-Chinese * menus oxidat ion of a peculiar principle existing in the 
green yellow) may be identical with the j pc . tu i s> ctt n c d carthamine, and by Dumas, car- 
“ tsai,” of Poivre and Father Ilorta. In ■ thnmous acid. When a weak soda solution of 
1779, Charbentier de Cossigny when noticing cartimmine i 9 left in contact with oxygen, it 
the dinh-xanh asserted that the Indigo plant, jj rat becomes yellow and then red, and on Satu- 
rn boiled by a process differing from that i rnting this red liquor with citric acid, red car- 
- followed toobtain the blue, also yields a green t i min | ne j s thrown down. The affinity of car- 
fecula. Neither Loureiro, in his Flora, nor; thnmeine for cotton aui silk is such, that when 
Pigneaux and laberd in their dictionary it is recently precipitated, those substauces im- 
make any allusion to the “ din/i-xanh” green mediately combine with it, and become at first 
dye of Cochin-China. M. Iiondot seems to , ro8e . coloure d, and afterwards of a fine red, 
think that the “ Tsai” and “ Dinh-xang” are {;o ti’iat they may be thus dyed without the 
identical : and that, the plant belongs to tho j intervention of the mordant; the stuffs so 
genus Melissa or is identical with the Mercuria- , dyed are rendered yellow by the alkalis, and 
lis pereunis. He adds, however, that Correa . t j ie c0 i 0U r is to a certain extent restored by 
considers the 4< isui” ol Poivre to be from the ; f} ie acids. Carthameine is never used in dye- 
Justicia tinctoria of Lour, and Roxb, and the | jug wool. When it is precipitated from con- 
Peristropbe tinctoria of A ees. About 1780, ; cuutrated solutions, it furnishes a liquid paint, 
Loureiro noticed the green dye ol Oooliin- j yidiiuh, evaporated upon saucers, leaves a 
China, called Kim-long-nhuom, a product of ; residue of somewhat metallic lustre, used as 
this plant, the leaves of which he describes as : a pillk dye-stuff, and which, mixed with fine- 
saturated with a green dye, and used in dye- ly pow dered talc and dried, constitutes com- 
ing cloths of a beautiful colour, and M. M. m0 n rouge. Safflower also contains a yellow ‘ 
Pigneaux and lulierd agree with Loureiro in substance soluble in water. When the infu- 
. this account of its properties. sion is evaporated it leaves an extract very 

The Kaiboung-houng t and the Cham-lon-ln , soluble in water, precipitated by acids and 
were also noticed by Loureiro as green dye soluble in alkalis. It is not reddened by 
plants of Cochin-China. The Kai-boung - oxidizing agents. The safflower is cultivated 
bornq , is the Aletris Cochin-Cliinensis of i in China, India, Egypt, America, Spain, 
Loureiro and the Sauseviern hete-virens of and some )f the warmer parts of Europe, 
JIa worth in his Aortas florid is cocincim*. and is indigenous to the whole of the 
Tlic other plant, the Cham-lon-la is Spilaiithus : Indian Archipelago, A large quantity is 
tintftorius of Loureiro, tlic Adenostemma ‘ grown in and exported from Bali. The 
Atiuctorium of Cassini, and both a blue and Chinese safflower is considered the best, 
;V;£ green colour are stated by Loureiro to be and that from Bombay is least esteemed. 
Obtained from the pounded leaves, optimum The price of safflower in the English market 
tincturam cant I cam viridemqve . He adds , varies from £1 to £8 per ton, according to 
that this colouring matter is also obtained and quality. The annual quantity imported into 
equally brilliant from the indigo plant. England is from 400 to 500 tons, fths of 

Vegetable Green-dye.— Dr. K. F. Tliomp- which is sent from Calcutta, and about 150 
ion, Civil Surgeon of Malda, writes as to a tons is grown iq the Dacca Collectorate. — 
green-dye as follows: — Engl. Ci/c., p. 787; Tomlinson , p* 333; 

*‘0rie mautid of the dried leaves will dye Simmonds, p. 450; Faulkner . 

*^1,280 yards of cloth of a fine apple green j The Javanese, who of all the Malayan 
vS|olqur. The supply cheap and unlimited ; ; race, have certainly made the highest pro^ 
(Estivation easily extended from cuttings or j gress in all the useful arts, have a specific' 
seed, requires little care or watching as no term for dyeing or tinting, — “ madal ; M but 
animal wUleut it. The plant is doubly valu- i the Malays express it only by the word, for 
able ftom the seeds-yieldiug a fine clear limpid . dipping, “ ckalttp.” Yet the . only generic 
for binding purposes, sample of which I i words which either of them possesses for 
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« €$our/* ar$ the^SanscriV wara« f ai|d the mordant in the native process is unknown, and 
Poptagiiosei iidtft^ ^Their coloura are usually with the exception of weak ley made from 
eombi?, --little yaried* but generally fast, the ashes of some of the plants of tlie jungles 
Blues are always produced from indigo, no other application is made beyond the 
yielded for the most part by the Indigofera simple solutiou of the extract from the wood 
tinctoria, as in other parts of India but in itself. 

Sumatra, occasionally, from the Marsdenia Catechu 1ms been used in India to give a 
tinctoria, a plant of the natural order of the brown dye to cotton ; and lias lately been 
Asclepiadese. Yellows are produced from very extensively employed m the calico- 
the woods of two species of Artocarpus, the printing works of Englund. The salts of 
jack and champadah, and from turmeric j and copper with sal-ammoniac, cause catechu . to 
reds from the bark of the root of the “ mnng- yield u bronze colour which is very perma- 
kudu the Morinda umbellata,--from the iient. The proto-nmriule of tin produces 
“ kusumba-jaiva” safflower or Carthamus with it a yellowish brown. A fine deep 
tinetorius, from the “ kusumba-kling” which j bronze hue is also produced from catechu by 
is the aunotto, or Bixa orellana, from the the perchloridc of tin, with an addition of 
sapang, or aapan-wood, C«salpinia snppau, nitrate of copper. Acetate of alumina gives * 
and from the nidus of the lac insect. Black a brown, and nitrate of iron a dark-brown, 
is produced from the riutls of the mangos tin j For a golden coffee brown, catechu has 
fruit, and of the “ Katapang,” Terminalia | entirely superseded madder, one pound of it 
catappa, with sulphate of iron. Sails and being equivalent to six pounds of that. root, 
nets are dyed, and perhaps also tanned with Japan materials for dyeing are taken frojn 
a wood called in Sumatra u ubar” which is a species of Beta la, from i he Gardenia florida, 
the Ricinus tanarius of botanists. The mor- Polygonum Chinense, barbatum and nviculure, 
dants used are rice-bran, alkalis from the all produce a beautiful blue colour, much like 
combustion of some vegetable matters, as the that from Indigo. The leaves were first dried, 
fruit stalks and mid-ribs of the cocoanut palm, j then poundet made into small cakes, 

and alnm brought from China. which were sold in the shops. 

Yellow Dyes . — “ Asbarg,” produces a yel- ' lu late years, in the latter half of the nine- 
low for silk. 1 teent.h century, coal-tar colours have been 

“ Aknl-bir” gives a yellow dye ; the wood j largely brought into use as dyes, and several of 
of the jack, the root of the pysehotria, the ! them haveboeu employed by the dyers of Iuilis, 
bark of the gamboge trees, the flowers of the j and are likely to become considerable imports,- 
butea, the rind of the Bengal quince, and the j Mauve first, about the year 1856, and next 
leaves of the memecylon and the touk-yat, magenta about 1868, were made known, but 
all produce bright, yellow dyes. each year has seen additions to this remarkable 

A plant grows wild in the southern part of class of dyes, and when it is mentioned that of 
the Chittagong district. The Mug make yel- madder alone to the value of about 2, 150,000/. 
low and red dye, by grinding the plant and its is annually imported into Great Britain, about 
roots iuto powder, and boiling the same in £1,000,000 worth of which is retained for con- 
water. The colours are dull but seem to last sumption there, and that one «f the coal-tar 
for a loug time. colours will take its place, tlmir importance 

Pupli chikay . — The bark of the pupli cannot be exaggerated. It is from benzol, dis- 
root is used in Mysore and elsewhere, as covered by Faraday in 1825, that all the ani- 
yielding an orange dye. It is treated with line colours are prepared, ami the latest dis- 
alum, myrobolans, &c. This dye stuff is in covered colours were from the hydrocarbon, 
very common use in India, and deserves a Authracene, Alizarine, discovered in 1831, 
fair trial in Europe. The pupli is seldom is the colouring principle of madder, but it is 
used alone, but generally as an adjunct with supposed that Anthracene will take its place, 
ehay-root, to produce a rich chocolate colour, In the year 1848, purpurine, a second colour- 
or, if with galls, a black. ing matter in madder, was discovered. It 

■ ' The red dye obtained from the roots of the contributes to the full and fiery red colour in 
Morinda citrifolia is equal iu every respect to ordinary madder-dyeing, but dyes a had 
that of the sapan wood ; it is iu fact iu geue- purple, alizariue being essential to the laittier. 
ral use with the natives for dyeing the yarn Many of the coal-tar colours are derivatives 
of the native cloths, both silk and cotton ; of aniline, one of the organic bases found in 
• and with the exception of some specimens coal-tar. By the action of nitric acid, benzol 
of Java dyes obtained from the same tree, is converted into a dense yOllow oil, called 
better single colours of the kiud are rarely uitro-benzol, and by the action of nascent 
seen ; it must be borne in mind in relation to hydrogen, this new compound is transformed 
such a comparison, that the use of mineral into Aniline. Bunge’s blue, is obtained from 
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destructive distillation of coal. The base xv), says their wives wesg purchased, for a 
magenta is rosaniline, which now takes the yoke of oxen, Amongst ^ the agricultural tribes 
^position formerly held by aniline. Mauvine in the North-west ^Provinces, the present 
is the basis of the mauve. A product of practice is most usual for the bride's father 
lX^ianilinc is nldckyd, from which, with hypo- to purchase the bridegroom, so that the man 
Sulphate of sodium, is formed the splendid fast receives the dowry, or Dyja, which consists 
Colour aldehyd green or night green. — Dr. for the most part, of money and household 
Mason's Tenasserim , Mr. E. O'Reilly in utensils. Thus, even when the daughter of 
Journ. Ind. Arch ., Thunherg's Travels , Jye Chund was forcibly abducted by Pirt'hi 
Vol. iv 9 pp. 61-90. Iiuj, her father seut to him the richest gems, 

DYE-PHAL, Anglo-Bkng. Grislea the fruits of the victory of Beejy Pal, inesti- 
tomentosa. — Roxb. mable wealth, pearls, elephants and dyes. 

DYER'S BUGLOSS, Eng., is one name of This system, the fruitful source of fe- 
the alkanet, the root of Anehusa tinctoria, a male infanticide, arises from the almost 
native of Britain. But, in the Punjab, a root iB universal desire to obtain for the daughter 
in use as a dye, to which the name of alkauet the privilege of marrying into a higher family, 
is. given. It is probably the root of Ouosma which is only to be acquired by purchase, 
emodi, Wall, as other species of Ouosma, Sometimes, indeed, an imaginary purchase is 
also Echium rubrum and Litliospermum made, similar to that which took place at 
tinctorium are in Europe and elsewhere, sub- certain Roman marriages, uuder the name of 
Stituted for alkauet. — Birdwood. Coemptio , — though of course not with a view 

> DYER'S GREEN WEED, a native of of securing the peculiar kind of privileges 
Btitain, the Genista tinctoria, ff., yields a which the Coemptio gave, — but merely as' a 
yellow dye, auil, with wond, a green-dye. type of a custom of which the breach is 
DYER’S OAK, Quercus infectoria. It is thought preferable to the observance. This 
also called Gall Oak, because the gall or nut- subject is noticed in Steele’B “Summary of 
gall is produced in it. It ™ a native of the the Law and customs of Hiudoo castes.”— 
countries from the Levant to Kurdistan, and is Elliot. 

supposed to yield the product known as Mecca DYOKARAN, Maleal. A blacksmith, 
galls, E. I. galls; and Bussorah galls.— DYOOMAN EE, Sans., from div, the sky, 
Birdwood. and manee, a precious 6tone. 

DYE-STUFFS, a term applied to drugs DYSCH1RIUS, a genus of the Coleoptera 
and dry-salteries of every kind used by dyers of Hong Kong. 

in producing colours.— 1 W<?, Statist, of DYSOPUS, Barbastellus, Hipposideros, 
Commerce. Kerivoula, Myotis, Piecotis, Pteropus, Rhi- 

DYER’S WEED, Reseda luteola, a native nolophus, Rhinopoma, Nyctecejus, Scotopho- 
ofBritnin, yields oil of “ weld” seed. It is also lus aud Vespertilio, are genera of bats in 
known as dyer’s yellow weed. It affords a India. 

beautiful yellow dye, from which Dutch DYSOXYLON, a species, in Java yields a 
pink is obtained. — Birdwood. fruit used as garlic. 

, DYE-WOODS, a mercantile term applied DYSOXYLON CHAMPIONII, a great 
to all kinds of wood, from which colouring or tree of the central province of Ceylon, found 
dyeing matter is extracted. About 50,000 up to an elevation of 4,000 feet. — Thw. En. 
tons of dye woods value £300,000, are annu- PI. Zeyl p. 61. 

ally imported into Great Britain.— Poole, DYSOXYLON MACROCARPUM, Bl 

Statist, of Commerce . Guarea binectarifera, Roxb. Cat. 

. pYJA, a t so written daija, a dowry or por- Amoora ficiformis, Wight Must. i. 147. 
tion which the hindoo wife brings a husband in A great tree of Ceylon, found in the central 
marriage. It is the Maritagium of the Civil province, up to an elevation of 3,000 feet, and 
Law. Wilson, in a note to Mill’s India (Vol. at Batticaloa. — Thw. En . PL Zeyl ., Vol. i, 
i, p, 447), says that “amongst the hindoos the p. 60. 

practice of purchasing a bride by a dower is DYSOXYLUM MULTI JUGUM, Am. 
apparently of modern growth and a violation Guarea paniculata, Roxb. 

of the law." There are, however, passages A tree of Chittagong and Tipperah, Roxb* 
in ’Mena on the subject which appear coutra- Vol. ii, p. 240. 

Victory. These passages would imply the DYTE or Asura Dyte, of the hindoos, 
observance of both practices ; and the same Titans, were either the aborginal Bhils or the ( 
may perhaps have continued till the time of Scythic hordes,— Tod*s Rajasthan , Vol. ii 
the Greek invnsion, for Arrian (Indica, cxvii,) p. 94. 

says the Indians neither took nor gave money DYTERIA, a town in India, in L. 75* 59 
Jin maiTiage $ while Megasthenes ( Strabo , Lib. E., and L. 1 8* 44' N. 
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DYTfSCUS GRISEUS, one of the aquatic 
coleoptera, is found in Europe and in Bengal. 

DYtJPETI, also Dyupetiri A name of 
Indra, seemingly the origin of tlie name 
Jupeter, perhaps from jiva, life, and pitra, 
father. Dyupetir may, however, be from 
words deo, god, and pitra, father, or from div, 
the sky, and pitra, father. 

DYUTA, Sans. Gambling with dice, 
chess, &c., or betting on cocks, rams, &c. 
Dyuta-pratipad, also Dyuta-purnima, in liin- 
dooism, is the night of the last day of the light 
half, aud eve of the first day of the dark half 
of the month Kartik, which is to be spent in 
gambling, in honour of Lakshmi the goddess 
of fortune. — Wilson . 

DZAY KEIRA, a town in India, in L. 
74° 20' E., and L. 20° 52' N. 

DZASSAK. In Hi, the tsiankiun has 
authority over the Eiuth and Chahar of his own 
central province of Hi, who have also Chineso 
ministers ; over the Eiuth, Chahar, and lias- 
sack under the tsantsan minister, resident at 
Tarbagatai, and over the mohamedans of 
the eight cities in Ili, south of the Tien Slum, 
who are under resident ministers of different 
degrees. In the Uliasutai province, which 
receives, a small garrison from the 
tsiangkiun of Shansi, there are Tangnu 
Uriankai, some of them yumuh , herds- 
men, some tasang y peltry-men, under the 
tsiangkium in observation at Kurun, who is 
farther supreme over the ministers at Kobdo, 
having charge of the Miugat, Eiuth, Chak- 
sin, Altai Uriankai, and Altai-Nor Urian- 
kai of the far province. On the borders of 
Tibet, are Tarnuh, or Dam Mongol under 
8 standards, amenable to the authority of the 
resident tsantsan. Of the feudal constitu- 
tion of these tribes, it will be advisable 
to note the following particulars. The six 
ming > chalkan or leagues, into which these 
24 tribes are formed, are each under a 
head or elder, and a lieutenant, chosen from 
a list of Dzassak, presented to the emperor 
by the Colonial Office. Every tribe is bound 
to assist any other in the same league 
which may be in danger. Once in three 
years, the leagues are mustered by four high 
commissioners selected by the emperor from 
incumbents of high civil and military posts 
in the empire ; their visit is of a thoroughly 
inquisitorial character. The Dzassak are in 
turn compelled to pay Tisits to Peking ; the 
year in which it is not the duty of this or 
that Dzassak to go, he sends a taikih ; on 
stated occasions all assemble in court costume 
to do homage in token of fealty before the 
door consecrated to Majesty at the head- 
quarters of the tribe. The internal economy 
of the Outer, is much the same as that of 
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the Inner Mongolians. * Their Dzassak are 
ennobled by all the same titles except tapu- 
nang , of which there are none. Some of the 
Dzassak, whether otherwise ennobled or not, 
have the title Khan, which is superior to 
any of the rest, and brings with it a 
higher allotment of pay and gifts. Their 
chalkan or leagues, have each a Captain- 
general and a Lieutenant like the Inner 
Mongols, and are, like them, mustered and 
inspected trieunially. Their military organiza- 
tion is, with a lew exceptions, the same.' 
First, in the region of outer Mongolia, we 
find four leagues of Kalkas, each under a 
Klian : 1st, the Tuchetu khanate, numbering 
20 standards under 58 tsoling ; 2d, the Sain- 
noin, 24, including 2 Eiuth standards, in 
38^ tsoling companies ; 3d, the Tsctsen, 23 
standards in 46^ companies ; 4th, the Dzas- 
sak tu, under 10 standards, including one of 
Klioits, in 24£ companies. Now come the 
Durbet, in two wings, each of which is a 
league under a lieutenant-general, appointed 
as above : the left comprising 10 standards 
of Durbet and one of Khoit, in 11 companies ; 
the right three of Durbet and one of Khoit 
iu 17 companies. Their position is beyond 
the north-west frontier line of the Dzassaktu ; 
they extend across the province of Kobdo*, 
north of the city of that name, and their 
Loops, amounting in 1,812 to 1,400 makia, 
were under the tsantsan of the Chiuese 
government at Kobdo. The two wings are 
subject to one Khan. Under the same officer of 
Kobdo, are the troops of the new Turguth of 
the Urungu River, in the south-east of the same 
province, aud Iloshoit of the Djabkan, farther 
north. The former under two standards in 
three companies, which would give but 150 
makia, form a league, the single standard and 
company of the latter, furnistfing 50 makia, 
belong to none. Under the Kurun general 
arc 505 Tasang families of Uriankai Tangnu 
paying two skins of marten fur, and 412 
pay 80 graymouse skins under the tsantsan 
of Kobdo, 412 of Altai Tangnu, paying 
graymouse skins, 256 marten skins, and 
429 paying four fox skins each : also 61 of 
Altai Nor Tangnu paying graymouse skin,’ 
and 1 47 paying marten fur. Of Yumuh there 
are, under the general, eight companies of 
Uriankai, and under the tsantsan, seven of 
Altai and two of Alti Nor. Of the leagues 
whose soldiery is under command of the 
tsiangkiun of Ili, there are four of old Turguth 
and one of Hoshoit distributed in five circuits. 
The north contains the old Turguth of Hopok- 
siloh, three standards in 14 ; the east, those 
of Tsirholang, two in 7 ; the west, those of 
the River Tsing.one, in 4 companies. These 
are north of the Tengkiri, stretching well 
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into Tarbagatai. Following the outline of 
j&odetn Kansuh, we find in the north-east of 
• the Tsing Hai, or Koko Nor, territory, five 
tribes in one league of 29 standards ;it is 
peculiar in having no captain or lieutenant 
like the rest. Their standards are 21 of 
Koshoit in 80 companies ; one of Khoit in 
1 ; four of Turguths in 12 ; one of Kaikas 
in 1 ; and two of Choros in companies. 
Their fighting strength in 1812, would thus 
be 5,025 makia under the command of the 
Resident at Si-ning, on the borders of Kausuh. 
There are mohamedans in Kami and Turfan, 
as well as in the cities in East Turkistau. 
— Wade's Chinese Army , pp. 68 to 70. 

BZA-WET-THA, Bukm. Hydrochlorate 
of Ammonia 

DZAYTANA, a town in L. 74° 31' E., and 
L. 21° 10' N. 

DZI AL A, Pol. Cannon. 

DZUNGARIA, a territory in Central Asia, 
separated from Chinese Tartary by the Tiau- 
Shan range of mountains. Late in the seveu- 


teenth century, Hojah Appak, of Kashgar, 
of the party of the White Mountain, sought the 
aid of Galdan Khan, sovereign of the Eluth 
or Kalmuk of Dzungaria. Taking advantage 
of the occasion, Galdan Khan, in 1678, invaded 
the states south of the Tian Shan, carried off 
the khan of Kashgar and his family, and 
established Hojah Appak over the eouutry 
in authority subordinate to his own. Great 
discord for many years followed, sometimes 
the party of the White Mountain, sometimes 
the party of the Black Mountaiu being upper- 
most, but some supremacy always continuing 
to be exercised by the khans of Dzungaria. 
In 1757, however, the latter country was 
conquered by the Chinese, who, in the follow- 
I ing year made a tool of the party of the 
White Mountain which was then in opposition 
and succeeded in bringing the states of Turk - 
istan, also, under their rule.— Yule Cathay , 
Vol. ii, />. 547. 

D’ZUTU, Tel. See Hindoo. 
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EAGLE. 

E. This letter of the English language 
has three distinct sounds, as in the words 
“ here, 1 ’ her, and there. 

In Sanskrit, the E is always long; and the 
sound of theArabic E can be bettor indicated 
by the English letter “y” hut to imitate the 
sounds of some of the letters of the languages 
of South-Eastern Asia, the English E has to 
be duplicated, thus Ee. To obtain, by means 
of the English E, its sound as in “ there” 
the “e” is usually accented as in Veda. 

E. This letter in the Chinese tongue means 
a barbarian, and is applied by them to all 
foreigners, as the hindus apply Mh’lcclm, the 
Greeks and Latins, barbavos and barbarus. 
In the 50th article of the British Treaty with 
the Chinese, it was stipulated that E should 
not be used to designate the people of Bri- 
tain. Yuen is another Chinese term for 
foreigner, the exact meaning of which has 
not been mentioned, and the term “ llnng- 
mou yin,” “ red-bristled man” was also 
applied to the British. 

EAGLE, Eng, 

Near, Arar. Nisr, Her. 

Neshr, Chal. Sherza, Hind. 

The Eagles, the nqualimi 1 , are arranged hy 
naturalists as a sub-family of the falconidte, 
of the order Raptures or Birds of Prey, the 
Accipitres of Li mi a; ns and the Raptures and 
Itaptatores of other authors. Dr. Jordon 
further divides the Aqualime into five groups, 
viz., True Eagles, Kito Eagles, Ha wk Eagles, 
Serpent Eagles, and Fishing Eagles. They 
are birds powerful inflight and arc often 
named in Scripture. Job xxxix. 27 says 

la ii at thy voice that the oaglo soars ? 

Ami therefore makotli his nest oil high ? 

Tho rock is the place of his habitation. 

He abides on the crag, the place of strength. 

Thence he pounces upon his prey. 

His eyes discern afar off. 

1 sl.—Trnn 1 high*. 

(a.) Aquila chrysaetos, Linn. The Gol- 
den Eagle. 

Falco niger, fl met,. Aquila dapha'nia, H odgson* 

,, melanonotns, Lath. „ nobilis, Pallas. 

The Golden Eagle is found over the greater 
part of Northern and Central Europe, Asia, 
and America, it is however rare in India, and 
only in the Himalaya, for, in Oudh and the 
N. W. Himalaya, it is tho Lammergeyer, to 
which Europeans give the name of Golden 
Eagle. It is named Berkut and Bjurlcut by 
the Mongols, and is tlio Bear coo to which 
Atkinson notices in his travels. It is 3 feet 
to 3^ feet long, and the Kirghis and other 
Mongol tribes train it to kill antelopes, foxes 
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and oven wolves, it is carried on a perch 
betwixt two men, or on a horse. 

(A) Aquila Imperials, BechsL The Im- 
perial Eagle. 

Aquila rnnglnik, Gmel. AquilaNlpalonsis,IIODGS. 
i» heliacti, Sav. „ chrysaetos, J erdon 

„ bifiixciuta, Guay 
and Hakdw. | 

Frus, Bkng. | Jumbiz, IIind. 

.Jumiz, Hind. | 

The Imperial Eagle is found throughout 
the Himalaya, is not uncommon in Central 
India and on the Table Land, but is rare in 
the South of India. It; commences to seek 
its prey about an hour after sunrise, hunting 
slowly at no great elevation over bushy 
valleys and ravines, and occasionally over 
cultivated ground. pouncing on hares, liorikin, 
rats, lizards, Ac., but will eat carrion. 

(<'.) Aquila Nsevia, Gmel. The Spotted 
Eagle. 

A. niclanaetus, Sav. I A. vittata, IIodcs. 

,, clanga, Pall. | 

Bukayari .Tiyadlia, Beng. I Nallagadlm, Tel. 
Kuljanga, Hind. j 

The Spotted Eagle is found throughout 
India, N. Africa, Western Asia and tho S. 
of Europe, and is tolerably common in the 
Carnatic and in Malabar ; it prefers the 
vicinity of cultivated places, it lives on small 
animals, rats, squirrels, lizards, and frogs. 

('/.) Aquila fulvescens. Gray . The 
Tawny Eagle. 

A. punctata, G rey All ardw. A vindiana, Fuanr, 
,, fiiHca „ „ Jerd. 

„ ntnvioides, Blyth. 
Wohnb, Hind. Salwa, Tel. 

Ali, Tam. Dholwa of tho Wagri. 

Ahiwa, 'Pet.. Bmmwul of tho Ycrkli. 

This resembles the Imperial Eagle in 
miniature. It is mid in a groat part of 
India, is very abundant in tlie Deccan, but 
is unknown in Malabar, Bengal, and to the 
Bast of India. It prefers dry open plains. It 
quests slowly over iields, aud feeds on hares, 
partridges, rats, lizards, and occasionally 
enters villages and (owns and carries off 
chickens and ducklings. It pursues and 
robs kites, falcons, and other birds of prey. 

(e.) Aquila hastafa. Less. The Long 
Legged Eagle. Spizaetus pnnetatus, Jerd. 
Jiyadha, Hind. I Phari Tisa, Hind. 
Gutiraar, „ | 

This Eagle is not common. It robs bird's 
nests. 

(J.) Aquila pennata. Gmel. Tho Dwarf 
Eagle, also Garden Eagle. 

Aquila minut.-i, Breiim. I Butaquila strophiafca, 
Spizaetus milvoides, Jerd. | Hodgs. 

Bagafci Jumiz, Hind. I l’unja Prandu, Ta h. 
GiPbrimar, „ | Oodatal Gedda, Tel. 
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This eagle is found in Western Asia, N. 
Africa and S. Europe, and throughout India, 
frequenting groves of trees, gardens, and 
cultivated land, and pouncing on squirrels, 
rats, doves, pigeons, chickens; hens with 
chickens readily recognize it and call their 
young to them. Crows often pursue it out 
of their bounds. 

2nd. — Kite Eagles . 

(g,) Noopus Malaiensis, Reinwardt. The 
Black Eagle. 

Aquila per-niger, Hodgb. | Nisoetus ovivorus, Jekd. 
Heugong, Bhot. I Adavi IS alia Uodda, Tel. 

Lahinong-Bong, Lvrcn. | 

This eagle is found in most of the hilly and 
jungly districts of India, in Burmah and 
Malayana. It is generally seen circling or 
questing for prey at no great height. Its 
chief food is obtained by robbing bird’s nests 
of the eggs and the young. 

3rd. — Hawk Eagles. 

(h.) Nisactus Bonelli, Temm. Tlic Crest- 
less Hawk Eagle. 

Nisaotua nivous, Jeuu. Aquila intermedia, 
Bonelli. 

M’hor-angab, Hind. I Rajah, Tam. 

M’hor-angi, do. | Kimdeli-aalwa, Tel. 

This eagle is about 27 inches long, and is 
found throughout India, in the hilly and 
jungly districts. It preys on game birds 
and peafowl, ducks, herons and waterfowl, 
also on tamo pigeons. Dr. Jordon thinks 
it could be trained to hunt hares, antelopes, 
fawns and bustard. 

(i.) Limnaetus nivama, Temm. Change- 
able Hawk Eagle. 

Faclo limnaetus, Vigors. | Nisactus pullidusJIoDGS. 
S tidal, Hen (i. 

This small eagle occurs in Bengal and 
North to the Himalaya, and Easterly into 
Burmah, Malayana and the Archipelago. 

(j.) Limnaetus cristatellus, Temm. The 
Crested Hawk Eagle. 

Fatco Lathami, Tick. P. eirrbatus, (hr el. 

Sbah-Baz, Hind. Jutu Bhairi, Tel. 

The Crested Hawk Eagle is found through- 
out Central India, the peninsula, and 
Ceylon, and is said to inhabit the Himalaya, 
Kamaon and Bhutan. It sits on a high tree 
and pounces on haroB, partridges, young pea- 
fowl, junglefowl, <&c. 

(Jo.) Limnaetus Nipalencis, llodgs. The 
Spotted Hawk Eagle. 

NisaetusNepakmsis, Hod. I Palco orientalis, Temm. 
pulcher, „ | 

Reijore Bhot. j Kanzha Cbil, Lev. 

This has been found in the Himalaya, 
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Khassya Hills, and Ceylon. It kills pheasants, 
partridges and other small birds. 

(1.) Limnaetus Kienierii, de Sparre. The 
Rufous-Bollied Hawk Eagle. 

* Spizactus Albogularis, Tic KELL. 

This is found in the Himalaya and'Cen- 
tral India, but is rare. 

(wi.) Limnaetus caligatus, Horsf. Is a 
dark coloured bird of Malacca. 

4 Hi. — Serpent Eagles . 

(u.) Circaetus GaUicus, Grnnel. The Com- 
mon Serpent Eagle. 

C. braobydactylus, Meyer. 

Sap-maril, Beng. | Pamula Gedda, Tel. 

Mul-patar, Can. Rawul of the Wagri. 

Samp-mar, Hind. Kondatcllo of the Yerkali. 

Pambu Brand u, Tam. 

This Serpent Eagle is found in the South 
of Europe, North Africa, all over India and 
Asia, and prefers the open ground, questing 
like a harrier. It eats any creature, but 
snakes aud lizards are its chief food, hover- 
ing in the air, and pouncing suddenly liko a 
stone down. It seizes with its talons the 
snako by the part of the head, and the 
snake often twines its body around the bird, 
and encumbers it. 

(o.) Spilornis cheela, Band. The Crested 
Serpent Eaglo. 

Palco albidus, Cuv. CircaetusNipalensisJIoD. 

„ undulatus, Vigors. Buteo Bacha, Franklin. 
Circaetus „ Jekd. „ melanotis, Jerd. 

Tilai-haj, Beng. Goom, Can. 

Sab-cheer, „ Botta-genda, Gond, 

Furj-baj, „ Murayala, Mahr. 

Nalla Pamula gedda, Tel, 
The Crested Serpent Eagle is found all 
over India, in Assam and Burmah. It lives 
on snakes, lizards, rats, frogs, aud insects. 

(p.) Spilornis Bacha, Baud. From Java 
and Sumatra is the Falco Bido, of Hors- 
ficld. 

( q .) Spilornis spilogaster, Blainv. From 
Ceylon and Southern India. 

(r.) Spilornis holospilus, Vigors. Is from 
the Phillipines. 

5th. — Sea Eagles , or Fishing Eagles . 

(s.) Pan d ion lialicetus, Linn. ThoAsprey 
or Fish Hawk. 

Pandion Indicns, Hodgs. Pandiou flumialis. 

Macharya, Beng. Macha-raug, Hind, of 

Mach-manga, „ Nepavl. 

ft moral, „ Verali adi pong, Tam. 

Bala, „ Kora-min-gedda, Tel. 

Pantiang, Lepcu. Hegguli of Yorkali. 

The Fish Hawk of Europe, Africa and Asia 
is spread all over India, abundant near the 
coast and along marine lagoons. It plunges 
from a great height into the sea and carries 
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off . a goodly sized fish, but is frequently 
robbed by the Halirotus leucogaster. P. 
Lencocephalus, Oould , occurs in Australia. 

(/.) Poliocstus ichthyretus, Jlorsf. Tho 
White Tailed Sea Eagle. 


Pandion lineatus, J erd. I Icfchya?fcus lucarius, Hod, 

IctliyrotuB bi-color, Gray. I Halitctus plumbous, 

„ Horsfieldii, IIodos. | Hodgson 

Mach -moral, Bend. | Mudliuya, Hind 


This Eagle is rare, south of the Nerbudda, 
but common in Hindustan, Burmah and 
Malayans. Jt lives chiefly on fish, but will 
carry off a teal or wounded duck. 

(u.) Polioootus hum ilis, Temm. A minia- 
ture of tho last, is found in Malacca and tho 
islands. It is the I. nanus of Blyth. 

(v.) Hal i aetna fnlviventcr, Vicll. The 
Ringtailod Sea Eagle. 


Palco Macei, Temm. Halia?tns unicolor, On a y 
IIalia;tiis „ Blytii. „ lancoolutus, IIodos.* 
„ albipoa, IIodgs. 


Mocharang, Beno. 
» manga, „ 

„ korol, „ 
Koral, Bkng. 


I Bala, Beno. 
LKokna of tho Kol. 

ru g 


The King Tailed Sea Eagle is found 
throughout the N. of India, along the 
Ganges and Indus up to Kashmir. It lives 
on fish, turtle aud snakes. 

(w.) Haliostus leucogaster, Gmel. The 
Grey Backed Sea Eagle. 

Blagrua loucogastor, Blyth Palco blagrua, Daijd. 
Ichthyaetua cultrungns, „ dimidiauis, Baffles 
Blytii. „maritimua, Gmel. 


This Sea Eagle is found throughout India, 
in Burraah, Malayana and Australia, chiefly 
on the coast and near the mouths of rivers. 
It lives on sea. snakes, crabs, rats, and on 
fish which it picks up on the beach. 

(»■) Haliffitus lencocephalus is of N. 
America and N. E. Asia, Jerdon. Birds of 
India , pp. 67 to 86. 

EAGLE STOKES of the ancients, one 
of thorn was probably the bonduc nut of the 
Guilandina bondue, and tho Greeks be- 
lieved that tho Eagle Stono or Stiles 
were only found in the nests of eagles. The 
Eagle Stones are the Ilajar-ubakab of the 
Arabs, who describe them as resembling 
tamarind stones, but hollow, and found 
in eagles nests and believe that the eagles 
bring them from India, King. See JErolftes. 
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Agalugen, Ar. 

Ugoor, Beno. 

f£ r - » 

Ag’r, Duk. 

Agel-hout, Dut. 

Lign aloes, Eno. 

Aloes wood, „ 

®>gle wood, „ 
incense wood, „ 


Agalocha, Eng. 
Black agalocha, „ 

Bois d’ aigle, Fr. 
Agalloohee, Ga. ? 
Agallochum, of Dioscoridos. 
Ahel, Heb. 

Ahelim, „ 

Ahiloth, * M 

Ud-i Chiri, Hind. Pees, 


Ud-i Hindi, Uind. Pers. 
„„Kimari, „ 
a „ Bukhoor,,, „ 
i, „ Samudri, „ 

Aggnr, 

Kalambak, J.\v. 
Agallochum, Lat. 

Al-camcricum, „ 

Lignum aloes, „ 

Xylo-ah»o, ,. 

Tsmun of Pliny, ,, 

Agila galiru, Malay. 


Goru, Malay. 
Kayu gahru, „ 

Pao d’ agila, Port. 

Pao d’ aguila, „ 

Pile d’ aquila, „ 

Agara, Sans. 

Agarhu, „ 

Kiana, Siam. 

Agaru, Tam. 

Agaru, Tel. 

Krishna agara, „ 

Hand and Ud of Gorcias. 


A highly fragrant wood, much esteemed 
by Asiatics Air burning as incense. It is 
made into the pastilles, called Ud batti, in 
Hindi. There arc several kinds in commerce, 
and supposed to be obtained from the Aloexy- 
lon agallochum, Lour Aqnillaria agallocha, 
lloxh.t the Aq. Malaccensis, Lam. and the 
Aqnilaria secundaria, q. v. The Eagle wood 
seems to be a resinous deposit in the interior 
of the tree. A good specimen of it is in the 
Government Central Museum, Madras. It 
is mentioned in Num. xxiv. 6 ; Prov. vii. 1 7 j 
Can t., iv. 14. In Siam, only one kind of tree is 
known to produce this, it is only found in ono 
tree out. of twenty, and labourers often cut up 
several before finding any of it. It chiefly 
occurs in the trees on the islands, in the 
Gulf of Kambodia. They have a knowledge 
of tho outward indications and felling the 
tree preserve t-lie dark diseased portion which 
is sold at ten shillings the pound. — I)rs. 
Bouriny, Siam : Hoyle, III llim.Bot. O'Shaugh- 
nmy and Roxburyh , Eng, Cyc ., Voigt. 

EAGRE. Chin, called in India., tho “Bore." 
That of the Tsion-tang river, is famous in 
Chinese history. According to a Chinese 
proverb, it is one of the three wonders of the 
world, the other two being tbe demons at 
Tang- chan and tho thunder at Lung-chan. 
As in other countries it appears generally 
on the 2nd or 3rd day after the full 
or change of the moon or at what aro 
called spring tidcf?, and particularly in spring 
and autumn, about the time the sun is cross- 
ing the line. Should it so happen that 
strong easterly gales blow at these times tho 
Eagre rolls along in all its grandeur and car- 
ries everything beforo it. Dr. Macgowan 
gave an account of it at Hang-chow-foo. 
Mr. Fortune from a terrace in front of the 
Tri wave temple saw, on a sudden, all traffic 
in the thronged mart suspended porters 
cleared the front street of every description 
of merchandize ; boatmen ceased lading and 
unlading their vessels and put out into the 
middle of the stream, so that a few minutes 
sufficed to give a deserted appearance to the 
busiest part of one of tbe busiest city in 
Asia : the centre of the river teemed with 
craft from small boats to large barges, in- 
cluding the gay flower-boats, loud snouting 
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from the fleet announced the appearance of 
the flood which seemed like a glistening 
white cable stretched athwart the river at its 
month as far down as the eye could reach. 
Its noise, compared by Chinese poets to that 
of thunder, speedily drowned that of the 
boatmen, and as it advanced at the rate of 25 
miles an hour — it assumed the appearance of 
an alabaster wall or rather of a cataract four 
or five miles across, and about thirty feet 
high, moving bodily onward. Soon it reach- 
ed the advanced guard of the immense as- 
semblage of vessels awaiting its approach, 
all intently occupied in keeping their prows 
towards tho wave which threatened to sub- 
merge every tiling afloat : but their boats all 
vaulted, as it were, to the summit with per- 
fect safety, and when the Eagre had passed 
about half-way among the craft, on one side 
they were quiet) yreposi ng on thesuriace of tho 
unruffled stream, while those on the nether 
portion were pitching and heaving in tumul- 
tuous confusion on the flood. Others were 
scaling with tho agility of salmon the formid- 
able cascade. This grand and exciting scene 
was but of a moment’s dural Jon ; The wave 
passed up tho river in an instant, but from 
this point with gradually diminishing force, 
size and velocity, until it ceased to be per- 
ceptible, which Chinese aecuuuts represent to 
bo eighty miles distant from the city. A 
slight flood continued after the passage of 
the wave, but it soon began to ebb. The 
Chinese say that the rise and fall of the tide 
is sometimes forty feet at Hang-chow. The 
maximum rise and fall at spring tides is pro- 
bably at the mouth of the river, or upper 
part of the bay, where the Eagre is hardly 
discoverable. In the Bay of 1 m indy, where 
the tides rush in with amazingvelocity, there 
is at one place a rise of seventy feet, but 
there the magnificent phenomenon, in ques- 
tion does not appear to be known at all. It 
is not, therefore, where tides attain their 
greatest rapidity, or maximum rise and fall, 
that the wave is met with, but where a river 
and its estuary both present a peculiar con- 
figuration . — A Res. among the Old., p. 1317. 
See Bore. 

EAJATA. Can. Elate sylvestris. 

EAPAY. According to the Karen, the 
Creator. See Karen , p. 468. 

EAR-GULIE, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which is about fourteen inches in dia- 
meter, and eight feet in height. It is not a 
useful wood . — Edge ’s Ceylon. 

EARL George Windsor, devoted many 
ye&rt v tp’ the investigation of the countries 
* and Tfyces of the Eastern Archipelago, the 
principal part of his writings on which appear- 
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cd in the Journal of the Indian Archipelago, 
lie also wrote a book on that Archipelago. 

EARNEST MONEY, Eng. Tirmantha, 
Tam. This is paid down in almost every 
transaction of India. 

EARRING, Evona, Gft. Insures, Lat. 
mentioned in Gen. xxxv. 4 — Judges viii. 24— 
Hos. iii. 1 3 are worn in the ears, by men and 
women in eastern countries, and other 
ormmients are worn round the neck like the 
golden bulla and leather t-ornm of the Roman 
youth. Philacteries are mentioned in Deut. 
vi. 8, ix. 1 8. 

EAR- SHELLS, belong to the genus Ha- 
llo tis and family Haliotidm of the Mollusca. 

EARTH, English. 

Arad, A «,v u. | Danya, Hind. 

Myay, Tie km. Terra, Lat. 

(ilobo, Exg. Zamin, Pans. 

World, „ Bhu, 3 a NSC. 

Terre, Fit. Bhnm, Tam. 

The surface of the globe lias 31,625,625-^ 
,sq. miles : of which thc«waters are 23,814,121. 
The surface covered with water is, therefore, 
to dry land as 8*8 to 1*2. Tho islands form 
scarcely of the continental masses. In 
astronomy the symbol of the earth (j) is 
the inverted emblem of life, a.nd probably 
bears some refercnco to terrestrial corrup- 
tion and decay. Proctor's Saturn, p.|197, Maury. 

EARTHEN WARE. 

Aardegocd, Dit. Terraglia, It. 

Crockery, Ex«. Gliniauae naezynia, Tol. 

Vais nolle de tone, Fr. Gorschetsclinue possodu, 

Potorie, „ Kus. 

Irduno Wanton, Glut, Loza de barro, Sr. 

Clieuikam, Giz. liiNli. Pani, Tam. 

Stoviglie, Tt. Kunda, Tel. 

Porcelain, stone- ware, flint ware, delft, iron- 
stone, Cbinaware, &c. — Faulkner. McCulloch. 

EARTH — GOD. Human sacrifices are 
made to this deity, in the Tributary Melmls, 
See Amman, Cliinna Kimmedy, India, 
Meriab, Sacrifices. 

EARTII NUT. Arachis bypogea. Ground- 
nut. 

EARTH OIL is found in great abundance 
in Burmah, where deep pits are sunk to 
obtain it. It is found more or less in almost 
every Residency of Java, oozing into wells 
dug in certain spots in the ground, for it to 
drain into , — Journal of the Indian Archi • 
pelago,No8. VI • — XII. June — December, 1853, 
p. 268. See Naphtha, Petroleum. 

EARTHQUAKES. Eng. 

Myay-gyee, Burm. j Zalzalah, Hind. Pers. 

Captain Baird Smith, in his Memoir on 
Indian Earthquakes, enumerates one hun- 
dred and sixty-two of them between the 
years 1800 and 1842. Many of which were 
felt in the Delta of the Ganges and since 
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184 2 t there have been at least fifty more 
shocks felt in various parts of Southern 
ntid Eastern Asia. Captain Baird Smith 
likewise refers to a great storm and earth- 
quake that devastated Calcutta in 1737, 
published in the Gentlemen’s Magazine 
printed in 1738-39, which runs thus: — “In 
the night between the 11th and 12th Octo- 
ber 1737, there happened a furious hurricane 
at the mouth of the Gauges which reached 
(30 leagues up the river. There was at the 
same time a violent earthquake which threw 
down a great many houses along the river 
side. Iu Golgotta (Calcutta) alone, a port 
belonging to the English, two hundred 
houses were thrown down, and the high and 
magnificent steeple of the English church 
sunk into the ground without breaking. It 
is computed that 20,000 ships, barks, sloops, 
boats, canoes, &c., have been cast away ; of 
nine English ships then in the Ganges, eight 
were lost, and most of the crews drowned. 
Barks of 60 tons were blown two leagues up 
into laud over the tops of high trees: of four 
'Dutch ships in the river three were lost with 
their men and cargoes ; 300.000 souls are 
said to have perished. The water rose forty 
feet higher than usual in the Ganges.” The 
steeple of the church was described to have 
been lofty and magnificent, and as constitut- 
ing the chief ornament of the settlement. 

On the 11th November 1842, occurred 
a severe earthquake of which Calcutta ap- 
peared to be the centre of emanation ■, the 
shocks extended 300 miles North, to Dar- 
jeeling in the Himalaya Mountains ; to 
Chittagong or 250 miles on the East ; and 
to Moughyr or 210 miles on the West ; it was 
also felt on board the “ Agincourt,” seventy 
miles South of the Floating Light. 

The surface of the Soonderbuns has more 
than once sunk below the level of the ocean 
the evidence of subsidence are on the whole 
coast from Capo Ncgrais to Akyab on the 
Eastern side of the Bay of Bengal. The Island 
of Reguain or Flat Island, as well as all the 
other islets and rocks on that part of the 
coast of Arracan, are now undergoing the 
process of upheaval. This fact was brought 
to notice in 1 840, by means of the nauti- 
cal surveys of the Brig “Childers.” The 
coast from Akyab to Cape Negrais, is in. 
dented by deep and narrow gulfs similar to 
the fiords of Scandinavia, and lies within the 
prolongation of the great volcanic band of 
the Sunda Islands, which extends from Java 
to Sumatra, Barren Island and Norcondam : 
a »d indeed all the islands on the coast of 
Arracan bear evident marks of subterranean 
fife. In the Island of Cheduba 300 milos 
South-East from the Sandheads, in latitude 
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18° 51 # N,, longitude 93° 28' East, there 
are two mud volcanoes which rise to a 
height of from one hundred to two hundred 
feet. This line of upheaval is iu the direc- 
tion of N. W. by N., to S. E. by S. It is one 
hundred geographical miles in length, and 
varies in breadth from twenty miles to a 
very narrow strip of islets and rocks. The 
upheaval lias been greatest in the middle 
of the line At the Tumbles it was 13 
feet ; at different parts of the N. W. reefs 
of Cliednba, 22 feet ; at the Nortli point 
of the Island 10 feet; in tho middle or the 
West. Coast 13 feet; at the Southend 12 
feet; and the islands south of Cheduba to 
Foul Island 9 to 12 feet. The first symp- 
toms of upheaval were observed about tho year 
1760 or J760 on the occurrence of a great 
earthquake by which the boa was driven over 
the land and the effects of which were felt 
as far as the city of Ava. An earthquake 
is said to have occurred one hundred years 
arlier, and the inhabitants believe that a 
similar phenomenon occurs every century. 
In t.be island of Kyouk Phyoo, 35 geogra- 
phical miles north or nearer the Soonder- 
buns, a volcanic eruption took place sud- 
denly, cast of the station, at 6 p. m. in June 
1852. Again, “on Christmas eve 1855, 
tho island was illuminated for miles around 
by a huge column of fire thrown up by the 
volcano, and in April 1857 about 10 a.m. 
tho volcano was again in commotion.” We 
learn from the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, (volume LI1I.) and from tho Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, (volume X., pp. 
351-433,) as condensed by Sir Charles Lyell, 
that “ tho town of Chittagong in Bengal, was 
violently shaken by an earthquake on the 
2nd April 1762, the earth opening in many 
places, arid throwing up watqr and mud 
of a sulphurous smell. At a place called 
Bardavan a large river was dried up ; and 
at Bar Charra, near the sea, a tract of ground 
sunk down, and 200 people with all their 
cattle were lost. It is said that sixty square 
miles of the Chittagong coast suddenly aud 
permanently subsided during this earth- 
quake, that Ces-lung-Toom, one of the Mug 
Mountains, entirely disappeared, and another 
sunk so low, that its summit only remained 
visible. Foul Hills are also described as 
having been variously rent asunder, leaving 
open chasms for thirty to sixty feet in width. 
Towns which subsided several cubits were 
overflowed with water ; among others Deep 
Gong, which was submerged to the depth of 
seven cubits. Two volcanoes are said to 
have opened in the Seeta Canha hills. The 
shock was also felt at Calcutta. While the 
Chittagong coast was sinking, a correspond- 
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jng rise of the ground took place at the 
Island of Ramrcc,Reguain, and at Cheduba.” 

— (Johnston 8 Physical Atlas.) 

An earthquake of the 24 th August 1 85B, 
was distinctly felt in Calcutta and Madras 
on that day. Prome in Bur rnah, barely fifty 
miles east of the active volcanoes at Ramreo 
and Cheduba, suffered considerably, many 
pagodas were shaken down and houses des- 
troyed, and a correspondent writing, 24tli 
August 1858, from Kyouk Pliyoo, gave the 
following description of it. We had, lie says, 
rain all yesterday, and to-day in all the pluvio- 
meters showed 7-3 inches. There was a 
nasty Arracan atmosphere pervading the 
whole of thelsland. The H. C. S. V. “ Pro- 
serpine” had just undergone somo repairs, 
and had started early in the morning for 
Akyab, but she had not made much way 
when certain indications in the barometer 
induced the Commander, Captain Kales, to 
return and anchor again opposite the wharf. 
Between 4 and 5 r. m., a slight shaking of 
the floor was first perceptible, suddenly fol- 
lowed by a rumbling noise and a vibratory 
motion of the ground, till the earthquake 
became so violent that the stoutest heart 
was obliged to fly out of his house. This 
istatooftho upheaving vibratory action of 
the earth from E. to W. lasted for about 2J 
minutes, and then suddenly ceased, but 
in that short time, though no lives were lost, 
the School House, the Circuit bungalow, tlie 
Cutcherry were seriously damaged. The 
jail lost, its upper part of solid masonry, and 
several pagodas were said have been upset 
and toppled down hill. The earth opened in 
various places, and a peculiar bluish soft 
sandy matter devoid of any smell exuded 
from them, and finally the horrible scene 
closed by an eruption from the volcano. 
Such a fearful convulsion of the earth had 
not bfcen witnessed in Arracan by the 
oldost inhabitant. The barometer was 
29*82. “The Proserpine” was lying in 1 1 fa- 
thoms of water at the time of the shook, and 
the sensation felt by those on board was 
much like that experienced when running on 
a reef, and the vessel, it is said, trembled in 
every part of her. 

From the south-easternpoint of Java in south 
lat. 9° and east long. 114° to Chittagonga 
distance of 3,000 miles, are twenty-seven 
known active volcanoes and twenty-nine 
extinct ones. Volcanic lire has frequently 
broken out from the bosom of the ocean op- 
posite Cheduba Island in lat. 19° N., and a 
few miles south of Pondicherry in 1757 A.D. 
a sub-marine eruption also took place. The 
volcanic fire near Cheduba, as was described 
by an eye-witness, in 1846, rose into the 
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air as a brilliant column of fire illuminating 
the sea for miles. Across the Delta near the 
Rajmahal hills are several outpourings of 
lava which have taken place at different 
epochs, and numerous thermal springs elose 
to these hills still proclaim the existence of 
lingeringand smouldering, but deeply seated 
subterranean fires. 

The Lake of Loonar, about two miles in 
circumference, is a body of water low down 
in the crater of an extinct volcano and 
further west the site of the Aden can- 
tonment is also the crater of an extinct vol- 
cano. On the east, twenty milos north of 
Chittagong, is Seeta Koond, a hot spring, the 
gaseous exhalations on the surface of which 
may bo inflamed by the application of fire. 

Earthquakes are repeatedly felt at Kabul. 
Vigne tells us (Per s. Narrat. 212) there aro 
usually a dozen in the coursoof a year. Wbilo 
the British were besieged at Jellalabad, in 
1841, its walls were thrown down by an 
earthquake. 

In July 18 — ? smart shocks of an earth- 
quake were felt at Lahore, Rawal Pindee, 
Attoek, and Wuzeerabad. The shock of an 
earthquake was felt at Peshawar, on the ] 6th 
September, 1 8— ? about 7 a.m. The vibrations 
were barely sonsiblc, but the concomitant 
rumbling noise was well defined. On the 
afternoon of the samo day, the valley was 
visited by a dust storm, followed by drizzling 
rain, which continued throughout the night. 
On the 17th September the sky was densely 
overcast, and thunder was audible from the 
direction of the Sufaid Koh ; no rain fell. 

In January 18 — ? there occurred a great 
earth quake, at Chittagong on tho eastern 
coast of Bengal, and also at tho Kangra 
Valley to the North of the Punjab, amid 
the N. W. Himalaya. The same earthquake 
occurred south at Sholapore, at Bombay 
at Mahahleshwar and other places ion the 
Western Ghats and in the Madras Presidency 
at Ramandvoog near Bellary. There was a 
great earthquake some four or five years 
back which was felt all over Bengal, and 
right up into Assam. In thiB one also Dacca 
and Silchar in Cachar have been moved $ as 
also Assam, on the 14th December, ^a-day 
previous to the shocks at Chittagong. The 
earthquake thus appears, as was considered 
probable, to have begun at the very Hima- 
laya. Dewangiri was also moved, an instanoe 
of one of the most extended volcanic actions 
of which wo have a record. 

An earthquake occurred at Bombay oi} 
the 8th December 1857. Mount Aboo is 
subject to frequent shocks of earthquakes. 

In North Arcot, in 1859, there oocurred 
some shocks in Tripati and Chendragafl- 
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Quo shock was felt at 5 P. M., on the 2nd 
February 18 — ? and lasted for the space of 
i minute, taking its course from east to 
west. The noise resembled that occasioned 
by a railway train going at full speed. 
The tahsildar of Chendragiri reported that 
Jig sound was audible for the space of one 
ninute, during which time the ground trem- 
jled and tho shock was distinctly felt. On 
naking enquiries he learned that the shock 
book its course from the foot of the Tiru- 
nalay Konda, a hill seven miles north of 
the Chendragari kusbah, and travelling 
louthward terminated at Thorno Kumbala, a 
tillage seven miles south of Chendragari. 
flie shock was felt west as far as Pakala, 
some 16 miles off, and on the north-west as 
:\ir as Bimavaram, 10 miles distant. The 
shock appears to have been very partial, as 
nothing of the kind was noticed in the Palar 
balooks. 

A shock of an earthquake was felt at Tri- 
shinopoly on Friday morning of 18 — about 
:i quarter before four. The shock lasted nine 
jv ten seconds, passed on from west to east, 
and the extraordinary jarring and rumbling 
sound caused by it died away in tlio distance 
like thunder, not a cloud was visible in the 
heavens, which were beautifully clear. 

One was felt on the 2tith July 1854, all 
over lower Bengal. 

On tho 10th January 1809, a severe earth- 
quake occurred in Assam, Caelmr, and Muni- 
pore: at Silehar, tho ground rose about 20 feet 
in a long wave, and the river rushed back- 
ward for an hour. The earth opened in many 
places and volumes of blue sand and water 
wore thrown up, and a similar splitting of the 
earth occurred at Muni pore. It extended a 
long distance into upper Burrnali. It was 
very severe in the hills to the N. E. of 
Munipore. Even in the hills, the ground 
opened extensively and water rushed out 
with mud, people fell into the lissures and were 
injured. In the district of Chittagong and 
Eastern Bengal, earthquakes, have been 
felt every few years, some shocks having 
beon pretty severe. Seta Khoond is perhaps 
the centre of volcanic action in tho Chitta- 
gong district. 

The entire Eastern Archipelago rests on a 
volcanic base, circular in form, or nearly so 
commencing from the West Coast of Burmah 
and passing through the great islands of* Su- 
matra, Java, Celebes and Luzon. In the last 
island belonging to the Philippine group, 
there are some notoriously active volcanoes. 
Celebes consists almost entirely of volcanic 
K °ib Between this island and Java there is a 
volcano on an islet called, if we recollect 
vightly, Tumboro — the most powerful and 
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activo of nil. At the early part of the 19th 
century its activity was so great that whole 
towns and villages were destroyed, an entire 
coast line was essentially altered in character ; 
bays were raised np into dry land and dry 
land covered by the sea, tho entire island was 
overspread with death and devastation, so 
that ships out at sea saw it covered with 
gloom through which lurid fires ever and 
anon burst forth ; ashes and particles shot out 
were said to have been found at a distance of 
a thousand miles, and there was a severo 
earthquake which extended much further 
still. 

The volcanic chain goes round tho outer 
circle of the Eastern Archipelago and tho 
volcanic action consequently affects tho 
whole group — working along the western 
end of tho Indo-Chinese Peninsula, i. e. t on 
the Arracan and Chittagong coast, up to tho 
Himalaya a thousand miles away in tho 
Kangra, Koolloo and Lalioul districts the 
Jwaia Mookhi tires of Kangra, the Mani 
Karn boiling springs of Koolloo, are but so 
many indications of the pent fires which lio 
beneath. The Bara Loch a Pass and other 
parts near it in Lalioul have been referred 
entirely to volcanic action. 

The island of Sirno, one of the Batu group, 
on the West Coast of Sumatra, had an earth- 
quake and sea-wave on the 9t.h March 18 — ? 
Before tho occurrence the island had 120 
houses and a population of 1,045 ; on this day 
91} houses were destroyed, and 675 of tho 
inhabitants, besides 108 temporary residents, 
lost their lives. An earthquake was felt at 
the fall of the evening, shortly before the in- 
undation. All the inhabitants then assembled 
on the open space in tho middle of tlio 
campong, but a moment afterwards they 
tried to make their escape from thence, as 
they dreaded the fall of tho houses which 
were already tottering. They were driven 
back, however, by a rush of water which ap- 
proached from the back of the campong. 
Running back from this they were over- 
whelmed by another terrific wave, which, 
out of 282 persons, swept oil’ 206. Two 
waves met each other at this point and 
wrought a frightful destruction. Largo 
masses of rock were carried from tho sea for 
1U0 to 200 paces inland. A colossal old 
jawijawi tree, which formerly stood on tho 
bay, lay with its roots and branches broken 
and twisted about two hundred places from 
the shore. The water retired with so much 
forcethatmuch must have been swept into the 
sea. Soon after the earthquake very heavy 
reports were heard, like distant cannon shots, 
on which was observed approaching at a 
great distance from the sea a wave of the 
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height of a fall grown cocoannt tree, and came from the Gnntur mountain, in the dis- 
whioh dashed with furious force on the island ; trict of Limbangan, residency of Preangar. 
some saved themselves by an immediate On Sunday the 17th October, at 11 o'clock 
flight, the rest were overtaken by the water p. M., earthquake shocks, following each 
and swept away, except such as wore caught other in quick succession, were felt at Tijund* 
by the jungle, or possessed presence of mind jur, the first of which was very strong, and 
and strength enough to hold on to trees, lasted for fully ten seconds. The shower of 
Three such waves succeeded each other. ashes began to fall the same night, and on 
Earthquakes have been of frequent ocour- the following morning had already clothed 
rence in the Philippines. In 1645, for two the earth, grass, trees, and buildings with a 
months, there was a succession of fearful brown oovering. The fall of ashes and sand 
earthquakes. In Cagayan, a mountain was lasted the whole day, and made it very incon. 
overturned and a whole town engul plied at venientto be in the open air. The eyes of 
its foot.. Torrents of water and mud burst travellers suffered. The earthquakes had 
forth in many places. All the public build- not wholly stopped at Tijundjur on the 
ings in the capital were destroyed, six lmn- 29th October. The mountain had, how- 
dred persons were buried in Manilla, beneath ever, fortunately, begun to bo at rest, and 
the ruins of their houses, and 3,000 altogether no damage had been caused by the eruption, 
are said to have lost their lives. The shower of ashes had reached as far as 

An earthquake of 179G, in the Philippines the frontiers of the residency of Bantam, a 
was sadly calamitous. distanco of moro than 80 miles to the west- 

Again on the 3rd June 1863, at half past word of the place of tlie eruption, 
seven in the evening, a circumambient flame The island of GunongApi, orFire mountain, 
was seen to rise from the earth and gird is wholly a volcano, and lias caused repeated 
tlie city of Manilla t tlio “ Beauteous Flower desolation around it. 

of the East,” as she is finely and poetically Earthquakes are frequent in the Moluccas 
designated by her possessors), and at the and indeed, in all the islands between Suma- 
same time a most terrific quaking of the traandl25° of E. Longitude, 
earth took place. It lasted scarcely a minute, On the 21st December 1846 three shocks 
but in that short space nearly the whole of of an earthquake were felt in Ternate, the 
fair Manilla was reduced to a heap of ruins, first two of which were very heavy and 
upwards of a thousand persons killed, and accompanied by a thundering noise. The 
mauy thousands wounded. Scarcely an edi- obscure light prevented any other phene* 
fice escaped without dead or wounded. The menu of this eruption being noticed save 
priests, their choristers and sacristans and the noise with which it was attended and the 
the Christians who were hearing tlio ves- column of ashes which it ejected above the 
pers of Corpus Christi,were nearly all buried clouds. Tlio lava stream flowed to the north 
and suffocated, under the ruins of tlie cathc- of the mountain without causing any damage, 
dral and other churches. The only church Other two earthquake shocks were subse- 
tlmti wholly escaped was San Augustin, the qnently experienced at Ternate, and on the 
same that withstood the tremendous shock 8th of April 1847 about half past 3 o’clock a 
of 1645. The Palace and nearly all the severe earthquake took place which was felt 
public and private, as well as commercial in a direction from north to south and lasted 
edifices, have either been thrown down or some seconds without, however, occasioning 
shaken from their foundations. Before the any injury to buildings, 
earthquake took place, sulphurous odours In the month of March 1847, a sinking of 
were perceived, rumbling like the firing of tho mountain Niuibcnok (which is three 
ordnance, and then like the approach of an days’ distance from Knpang) took place, in 
immense locomotive and train ! The flame consequence of which many houses with 
that surrounded the city was seen from the their contents were destroyed by the great 
bay to ascend towards the sky ; and another, stones that rolled down, 
a triple-snaked one, came from tlie land over F. Lewis de Froes in a letter, dated at Si- 
the water to the shipping, and threw them up monofeki in the Province Nacatta, October 
at least two or three feet ; while on shore the 15th, 1856, relates that in 1586 Japan was 
earth everywhere sunk at least two feet. shook by such dreadful earthquakes, that the 
A severe earthquake was experienced in like was never known before. From the 
Batavia, and over an extensive region in province Sacaja as far as Miaco, the earth 
Java, on the 16th of November 1847. In the trembled for forty days successively. In the 
43ourant of the 27th October 1847, it was town of Sacaja sixty houses were thrown 
mentioned that a shower of ashes had fallen down. At Nagasama, a small town of about 
at Buitenzorg on the night of the 17th, which a thousand houses in the kingdom Oomi, tin 
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earth gaped and swallowed up one half of the barometer standing at 29*87 in. thermo- 
that place* the other half was destroyed by a meter 58 ° ; the sea perfectly smooth when its 
fire. Another place in the province Facata, surface was broken by the first wave. It 
much frequented by merchants, and likewise was calm in the morning, and the wind con- 
ceited Nagasama by the natives, after it had tinued light all day. 
been violently Bhook for some days, was at last In a few hours afterwards, at San Fran- 
swallowed up by the sea, the water rising so cisco and San Diego, tlio tide-gauges 
high, that they overflowed the coasts, washed showed that several well marked and 
away the houses and whatever they met with, extraordinary waves had arrived off the 
drowned the inhabitants, and left no footstep coast of California. The origin of theso waves, 
'of that once rich and populous town, but the and those which destroyed the town of 
place on which the castle stood, and even Simoda, in Japan, and wrecked “ the Diana," 
that under water. A strong castle in the was doubtless tlio same. But their birth- 
kingdom of Mino, built at the top of a high place is not known to bo near tho coast of 
hill, after several violent shocks sunk down Japan, wo may, with the tidc-guage observa- 
and disappeared of a sudden, the earth gap- tions in California and Mr. Airy’s formula*, 
ing, so that not the least footstep remained, a calculate the average depth of the sea along 
lake quickly filling the place, where tho foun- the path of tlio wavo from Simoda both to 
dations of the castle had been. Another ac- San Francisco and San Diego. — Maury's 
cident of this kind happened in the province Physical Geography, p. 5. History of Japan, 
Ikeja. Many more gaps and openings were Vol. Ip. 104 Calcutta Review, Rangoon 
observed up and down the empire, some of Times: Overland China Mail;, Journal Indian 
which were so wide and deep, the guns being 1 rchipelago. Joarn. of tho Indi. Archipelago , 
fired into them, the balls could not be hoard December , 1857, page 861. The Journal of the 
to reach the other end, and such a stench Indian Archipelago , Supplement to No. 5, p. 
and smoke issued out of them, that people 361. Journal of the Indian Archipelago , 
would not venture to travel that way. Qua- No. Ill \ p. 168. Bikmoro's Travels; Wallace , 
bacundono (who was afterwards called Tai- Malay A i chipdago. 

cofama) resided at Sacomat, in the castle EAST. The East, the Morgen land of th a 
Achec, when theso earthquakes begun, but Germans, has been the theme of innumera- 
they growing too thick and violent ho retir- bio writers, on its people and on their cus- 
ed hastily to Ofacca. His palaces were oins. Burder in his Oriental Customs, Ward 
strongly shook, but not thrown down. in his Hindoos, Hardy in his Eastern Monarch- 

On the 23rd of December 1854, at 9-45 am, and Roberts in his Oriental lllustra- 
A. m:, the first shocks of an earthquake were tions of tho Scriptures, Bunsen’s Egypt, his 
felt on board the Russian frigate “ Diana,*’ God in History and the Holy Books of the 
as she lay at anchor in the harbour of Sirno- Scriptures have given to the western nations 
da, not far from Jeddo, in Japan. In fifteen a vast amount of information and it may, 
minutes afterwards (10 o’clock,) a largo here, be briefly mentioned that the races oc- 
wave was observed rolling into the harbour, cupying tho South and East of Asia, are of 
and the water to be rapidly rising in tlio Tartar and Mongol origin, Semitic, Arian and 
beach. The town as seen from the frigate, up- African, all various, in personal appearance, 
peared to be sinking. This wave was follow- habits and customs, 
ed by another, and when tho two recoded The dimensions of an eastern city do not 
which was at 10 b. 15 m. there was not a bear the same proportion to its population, 
house, save an unfinished temple, left stand- as those of a European town. A place as 
ing in the village. These waves continued extensive as London, or Paris, might not 
to come and go until 2-30 r. n., during which contain one-third of the number of inhabi- 
ting the frigate was thrown on her beam tants of either. Tlio custom, prevalent from 
ends five times. A piece of her keel 81 feet the earliest period in tho East, of seclnding 
long waa tom off, holes were knocked in her women in apartments removed from those of 
by striking on tbe bottom, and she was redne- the men, renders a separate house for each 
ed to a wreck. In the course of five minutes family almost indispensable, 
the waters in the harbour fell, it is said, from The Shemitc, says Layard, whether Hebrew, 

28 to 3 feet, and the anchors of the ship Arab, or Syrian, has a brilliant imagination, 
were laid bare. There was a great loss of ready conception, a repugnance to any res- 
. life ; many houses were washed into the sea, trainfc thatmay affoetthelibortyof his person or 
and many jnnks carried np — one two miles of his intellect. He conceives naturally beau* 
inland-— and dashod to pieces on tho shore, tiful forms, whether they be embodied in 
The day was beautifully fine, and no warn- his words or in his works ; his poetry is dis- 
in g was given of the approaching convulsion j tinguished by them, and they are shown 
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even in the shape of his domestio utensils. ! long as history has recorded his name : he 
This race possesses, in the highest degree, appears to have been made to command and 
what we call imagination. The best character to oppress. We find him in the infancy of 
of the Bedouin saysBarton ( Pilgrimage ,p. 44) the human race, as well as at later periods, 
is a gentleness and generosity. The Shemite descending from his far distant mountains, 
says Layard shows a ready eloquence ; his emerging from the great deserts in Central 
words are glowing and apposite; his descrip- Asia, and overrunning the most wealthy, 
tions true, yet brilliant ; his similes just, yet the most mighty, and tho most civilized of 
most fanciful. These high qualities seem to nations. He exercises power as his peculiar 
be innate in him. privilege and right Layard , Nineveh , Vol. 

The three great monotheistic systems which II. p. 239 to 244. Burton's pilgrimage to 
have divided the civilized world, camo forth Meccah } Vol. III., j p. 44. See Bedouin, Arab, 
from nations of Shemite origin, among whom China, Hindoo, India, Jat. Mahomedan, 
arose the priests or prophets of all those na- Pursee. 

tions who hold the unity of God. In the EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO extends over 
South and East of Asia, are representatives a space of more than 8000 miles, and consists 
of those three great religions, Jews, Chris- of an immense labyrinth of islands, among 
tians, and Maliomedans, as, also, a people, which are at least twenty countries of cou- 
th© Parsi, following tho fire-worship which Biderable size, and one which nearly equals 
seems to lmvo been a corruption of the doc- Europe in extent. The cluster of islands and 
trines taught by Zoroaster. The Buddhists, islets, scattered inirregular profusion over the 
likewise, in Ceylon, in tho Trans-Gangetic Southern Ocean, commencing atthe southern 
countries and in those north of tho great extremity of the Bay of Bongal, forming this 
Himalaya, are very numerous, and follow wonderful Archipelago, Btretelies eastward 
several philosophies. The Avian race who far into the Pacific, through 50 degrees of 
pursue a worship of nature, of spirits, longitude, while in breadth itextends through 
of demons, and have adoptod physiological 31 degrees of latitude. It comprises islands, 
doctrines as revelations, are worshipping and groups of islands, inhabited by races 
deified mortals and heroes, and are believing differing widely in character. It is not ex- 
in many incarnations of Siva and of Yislmu. posed to the extremes of heat. The air is 
They are Bpread all over India, and have im- cooled by constant currents ; and the mon- 
parted to its prior occupants a considerable soons, regularly recur, blowing over the 
acquaintance with their religious books, ocean and over forests and swamps which 
These prior peoples constitute tho hulk of remain in a state of primitive nature. Abun- . 
the inhabitants of British India, and have dant rams fertilize the soils, and produce a 
merely added on to their own nature and magnificence of vegetation which no country 
spirit: and devil worship some of the legends but Brazil can rival. The great importance 
and philosophical vievvB of tho Arian liindoo, of that vast tract, has drawn the attention to 
and amongst the professors of hindooism it of many European writers, but Mr. George 
are a multitude of sects worshipping Siva, Windsor Earl, and Mr. Logan, in the Jour- 
or Vishnu, or Brahma, or all of these, or nal of the Eastern Archipelago, were the 
their incarnations, or a mere Vikraliamu most constant in their efforts to describe it. 
or idol of stone or wood or brass, with or Mr. Logan proposed to designate it Asionesia 
without a form. A body of religionists, tho but, the Indian Archipelago, Malay Archipe- 
Sikh, considerable from their activity and lago, Malayanesia are other names at times 
their late political power, converts from the applied to it. It has been, and still to 
Jit or Gete races in the Panjab, have some extent continues, the theatre of pro- 
adopted doctrines partly obtained from the digious volcanic action, to which it owes 
monotheistic mahomedans, and partly from much of its unequalled beauty and fer- 
tile Arian hindu, but, though their faith is tilifcy ; for ashes and scoria, if they blast 
only about 200 years in existence, they, too, and destroy for a time the luxuriant tro* 
have broken up into several sects. The pical flora, are afterwards the basis, and 
great mass of the Indian people are of non- become the cause, of a most exuberant vege- 
Arian origin, and follow religious rites and tation. In Java there are forty-six volcanic 
customs, the origin of which is quite un- peaks, twenty of which still occasionally 
known. The Mongolian, whether Scythian emit vapour and flame. A great part of the 
Turk, or Tartar, is without imagination or Archipelago, indeed, forms part of a vast vol- , 
strong reasoning powers, but is intrepid in canio area oxtending into the very centro of 
danger, steady in purpose, overcoming all Asia. These eruptive forces must have ope- 

S position, despising his fellows, a great rated in remote ages with inconceivable vio- 
nqueror. Such lias been his character as lcnce, and even in modem times, the great 
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eruption of Tom boro, in the Island of Sum the course of an independent stream. One 
bawa, about -00 miles from the eastern ex- writer, indeed connects tho Sumatran line 
tremity of Java, is a notable example. Thi of volcanic action with that running to New 
volcano had been for somo time in a state o: Zealand. He says, tho lines of volcanic ac- 
smouldering activity, but in April 1815, tion to which these islands have been sub- 
burst forth with tremendous violence and did jeeted can be traced with tolerable distinct- 
not cease to eject lava until July. Tho sound ness. That ono of those extends along the W. 
of tho incessant explosions was hoard in coast of Sumatra and tho S. coast of Java ; 
Sumatra, distant 970 geographical miles, whence it is continued by a chain of islands, 
in a direct line ; and at Tcrnate, in the op separated by narrow but deep channels, to New 
posito direction, at a distance of 720 miles, Guinea, and can bo traced through that island 
Qut of a population of 12,000 in the province to tho Louisado Archipelago, and is proba- 
of Tomboro, only twenty-six individuals sur- bly continued by New Caledonia and Norfolk 
vived. On the side of Java, the ashes were IslandtoNew Zealand, thus forming a curved 
carried to a distance of 300 miles, and 21 line resembling the letter S. Tho other line, ho 
towards Celebes ; and the floating cinders to says, commences inKamtschatka and extends 
the westward of Sumatra formed a mass two through the Kurile Islands, Japan and Loo- 
feet thick, and several miles in extent, through choo, to tho Philippines, where it separates 
which ships witli difficulty forced their way into two branches, ono traversing Palawan 
The finest particles wero transported to the and tho N. W. part of Borneo, where it ter- 
Islands of Amboyna and Banda, 800 miles minutes near tho limits of the Great Asiatic 
east from the site of the volcano*, and the Bank, and the other continuing in a souther- 
area over which tho volcanic effects extend- ly direction until it comes in contact with 
ed was 1000 English miles in circumference, tho Sumatran line. It is near this point of 
including the wholo of the Molucca Islands, contact that tho volcanic action has been 
Java, and a considerable portion of Celebes, strongest, throwing the islands into fantas- 
Sumatra and Borneo. tic forms, of which Celebes and Gillolo fur- 

The limits of the volcanic band which nisli striking examples. These islands all 
crosses the Archipelago are distinctly defined rise abruptly from an unfathomablo soa, a 
by the active volcanoes with which it is stud- circumstanco unfavourable to their produc- 
ded. There is a great volcanic stream in tiveness, since a largo portion of tho rich 
the neighbourhood of Kamtschatka from soil created by tho decomposition of tho vol- 
wliich it can be traced in a south-west direc- canic rock is washed away into tho ocean, 
tion through the Kurile Islands, Japan, and Java, however, is in a great ineasuro exempt 
Loo Choo, skirting tho Coast of Asia, to from this disadvantage, owing to the Great 
Formosa, where it meets another coming Asiatic Bank extending to its northern 
from the south aiul southwest through tho coast, which prevents tho soil from being 
Philippines and Mindanao to the Moluccas, lost, and it is deposited in vast plains 
embracing the eastern extreme of Celebes lying between the mountain rango and tho 
and the western Peninsula of New Guinea, sea. These plains are so surpassingly rich 
and then another curved from the westward that they not only yield a sufficiency of grain 
along tho Trans- Javan chain to tho Straits for the consumption of a large portion of tho 
of Siuida, where it meets ono from a north- population of tho Archipelago, hut at tho 
westerly direction through Sumatra and same time afford such abundance of sugar 
the Andamans to Cheduba island, in tho and other tropical produce as to furnish 
northern part of tho Bay of Bengal. From cargoes for many thousand tons of shipping, 
the western extreme of New Guinoa, how- The east end of Java is dry and arid, 
ever, along, tho north coast of that island With bucIi violent subterrauean forces in 
to New Britain, although its volcanic charac- opera tion, even at tho present day, it is easy to 
ter has been decided by rocont French naviga- apprehend how numerous must have been 
tors, there remains a tract including thirteen the uprisings and subsidings of the solid 
degrees of longitude in which no active vol- matter of the earth in this region during, 
cano has been seen. Indeed it is by no byo-gono ages. According to tho views 
means improbable that the band which takes which have been adopted from Sir Charles 
a southerly direction from Japan through lyell's prolonged investigations, it is pro- 
Fatzima, the Bonin and Mariana Islands, may bable that these changes have resulted 
prove to be continued to new Ireland ; in from a series of great uppourings from the 
which case the chain of active volcauoes nterior during bye-gone ages, indentical 
which extends through the Solomon Islands with those still in operation, though perhaps 
and the New Hebrides to New Zealand, and .11 in tho lines which we observe in the 
perhaps further to the Bouth, may indicate direction of the existing mountain ranges. 
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One of those, the Eastern Asiatic range of The remark that has been made with v*. 
mountains, is prolonged through Arakan, gard to tho ranges in the fiouth*eastern part 
halts at point Negrais, to reappear through of Asia is equally applicable to Australia! 
the Andamans and Nicobars •, and, after ex- since one of the most marked features in 
tending along the S. W. coast of Sumatra, the geography of that continent is the uni- 
terminates at its S. E. point. Another formity that exists in the direction followed 
mountain range runs along tho Malay by all the continuous mountain ranges that 
Peninsula, is lost for a time, but appears have yet been discovered. The contrast 
again in the high peak of Lingin, and which the volcanic islands of the, Archi- 
terminates in Banca and Billiton, and a pelago afford when comparod with the oonti- 
branch from this separates at Pulo Timoan, nent of Australia is very strikingly present- 
on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, ed to the view of a voyager from Port Eft. 
and ends at Carimata, in tlic strait be- Kington, crossing for the first time the sea 
tween Billiton and Borneo. Two ranges that separates the continents of Asia and 
traverse Cambodia and Cochin-China in the Australia. Even before he has lost sound- 
same direction, and these will bo found to ings on tho great bank which extends from 
extend to, and, perhaps, to traverse, Borneo, the northern shores of tho latter continent, 
Between the Cambodian rango and tho the lofty mountains of Timor rise np before 
mountains at Sarawak, on the north-west him. As lie nears the land the colour of 
extremity of Borneo, the Natunas islands the water suddenly changes from green to 
and Pulo Condor form tho connecting link; deep blue; he has now passed the steep 
and as the Sarawak hills run to the south edgo of the bank, and is floating on tho un- 
east, the range is probably continnod, either fathomable seas which bounds the volcanio 
bya_ connected lino, or by isolated mountains, Islands of tho Archipelago. On closer ex- 
until it terminates in tho Orunnng Ratos, animation he finds that the land of Timor 
near Cape Selatan. Moro recent data show rises abruptly from the depths of the ocean, 
that this rango, after traversing the western so much so, that from many of the preci- 
part of Borneo, terminates on the south pices which overhang the sea, a line of great 
coast, a little to tho eastward of Kotaringin. length will not reach tho bottom, while the 
The Gunung Ratos would therefore appear very fow spots on which anchorage is to be 
to have been formerly connected with the found are so close to tho shore as to be avail- 
primary range which shows at Bintulu, on able only when the wind blows from the 
the northwest const of Borneo, and which land. And to complete tho contrast, if the 
may bo a continuation of one of the Indo- weather is clear we perceivo that one of the 
Chinese ranges. Tho Anam or Cochin- mountains near the east end of Timor is an 
Chinese Rango is that which can bo traced active volcano. The chain of Islands which 
most distinctly across tho Archipelago to extends from Java to Timor is of tho same 
Australia at tho present day. There seems character ; lofty volcanic peaks, some in a 
no doubt tlmt tho multitude of islands which state of activity ; while the islands are sepa- 
aro now to bo seen arc merely pin tonic rated from each other by narrow channels 
massos upraised by subsequent volcanic ac- of unfathomable depth, through which the 
tiou: or are tho tops of great volcanic out- current from the Pacific, caused by the pre- 
bursts which have appeared above the ocean, valence of easterly winds, rushes with great 
But if the disruptive forces in these regions force ; but on passing these the voyager 
have been formerly predominant, tho creative again perceives a change in the colour of the 
and constructive power is now the most sea from deep blue to green, and, on sound- 
active. The zoophyte is adding silently but ing, ho finds a bottom of stiff clayey mud* 
unceasingly to tho number of these island- resombling exactly that of the bank which 
groups ; coral-reefs are constantly emerging fronts the northern coasts of Australia, he is 
from the waters; seeds, deposited by birds, now on tho great bank which extends from 
or wafted by winds, quickly vegetate ; ver- tho south-eastern extremity of Asia far into 
dure spreads over the waste ; and palm trees the seas of the Indian Archipelago. The 
rise in tufted* groves, as if by enchantment, Islands now lose their volcanio character, 
from the ocean. Tho hidden but ever active and on arriving at Singapore, near the extre- 
energy of the coral-insect makes the navi- mity of the Malay Peninsula, the general 
gation of this Archipelago exceedingly diffi- resemblance of the country to that in the 
cult, for charts and soundings do not long neighbourhood of Port Essington is suffici- 
fora safe guides whore an unseen power is cut to strike the most careless observer, 
always at work, reducing tho dopth of seas, The land low and undulating ; the shore with 
and converting water into dry land— red cliffs alternating with sandy beaches ; 
(Quarterly Rioew, No. 222 p. 486.) even the rocks of tho red iron-stone, 
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known to Indian geologists by the name of j Sea, they are rare, and the islands of tin 
latent©, are perfeotly in character with the interior region may be said to lie amid per* 
country of the Coburg peninsula, and even petnal calms. The groups known as the is* 
on closer examination little difference can lands of the Arafura sea, consist of the Te- 
be discovered except in the vegetation. nimber,theKiand tho Arruarchipelagos, with 

Five-sixths of the whole Archipelago are others of inferior significance. They are 
claimed by the Dutch as their own possession, scattered over a considerable space of sea, and 
( Moniteur des hides ) Sumatra, Babi, Nias, vary in size from seventy miles in length to 
Mintao,Ahe Pora Isles, Poggi, and the Bug- mere tufts of verdure floating on the sea, 
anos, Jafta, Madura, Baweean, the Kangeang, like baskets of grass and flowers, crowned by 
Banka, Biliton, Bintang, Linga, the Natunas, tall clumps of palm, and dispersing through 
Anambas, and Tambetan, the kingdom of the atmosphere a fragrance liko that of the 
Sambas in Borneo, with the great Pon tianak cinnamon gardens in Ceylon. (St. John * 8 
and Banjarmassim residencies, and the Kari- hid. Arch ip. Foi.II, p.87.) Beyond tho Arclii- 
jnata isles — Celebes-, Sumbawa, Bouton, Sa- pelago, thoislands of thePacitic Ocean are peo- 
leyer, Amboyna, Ceram, Burn, Siam, Sungir, pled by two races, differing widely in physical 
Talant, theXnlla and Bangaai groups, Hal- and mental qualities, one race called Papua 
mahora, Obie, Batchian, Ternate, Tidor, Wai- or Melanesian has a very dark, almost black 
gin, Battanta, Salawatte, My sole, the Ban- complexion, arc of ungainly make with “ low 
das, the Ki, Arrn, and Tenimber, a part of grade of mental faculties, savage, and for tho 
Timor — Rofeti, Savu, Sumba, Endo, Adonara, most pai*t incapable of civilization.” They 
Salor, Lombate, Putare, Ombai, Bali, and occupy tho south-western islands, New Gui- 
Lombok — with the western part of New Gui- nea,New Ireland, Louisade, Solomon Islands, 
nea — all these are claimed by the Nether- Nitcndy, the New Hebrides, New Caledonia 
lands, and if her political supremacy were not with the Loyalty Islands, and the Fiji 
in many of them a simple fiction, they would Islands. These tribes most nearly resemble 
truly form a magnificent colonial empire, the aborigines of Australia and Tasmania. 

The political geography of the further East, Tho second race is usually designated the 
however, is not yet accurately mapped Malay Polynesian or Brown race. Their 
out ; nor, indeed is the region in any respect colour is of all tho various shades of brown, 
perfectly known. The recent magnetic sur- they are well made, capable of a higher civiii- 
vey has added much to scienco ; but still more zatiou and are fond of a sea faring life. They 
remains to be determined (Elliot's Magne - nearest resemble tho Malay tribes of the Ar- 
tic Survey, Fhil Trans. 1851 CXL1. 287.) ehipolugo who dwell in Malacca, Sumatra, 
The Archipelago contains three islands, Java, Borneo, Celebes, the Sunda, Molucca 
New Guinea, Borneo and Sumatra, of the first arid Philippine islands. They are distributed 
class, inferior in size only to Australia; Java through the islands from the Pelew group 
takes a second place : three aro of third size on the west as far as Easter island in tho 
Celebes, Luzon, and Mindanao, each as large east, tho Sandwich islands and New Zealand 
as the most considerable of the West India on the south being the largest of their 
group; and of a fourth size at least sixteen, viz terri torics. i 

Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, Chandana, Flores, Over tho whole vast field under examina- 
or Mangarai, Timor, Ceram, Bouru, Gilolo tion there are but two wide-spread languages 
Palawan, Negros, Samar, Mindoro, Panay, that can be said to have dialects — the Malay 
Leyte, and Zebu — most of them with spaci- and the Polynesian, the hitter being esson- 
ous alluvial tracts, navigable rivers, and tially the same tongue in Now Zealand, the 
many natural riches. The groups and chains Friendly, tho Society, the Navigators and 
in which they are distributed are dispersed the Sandwich Islands, but in no others, 
over narrow seas with the greater islands in- (Journal of the Indian Archipelago, p. 178.) 
tervening. Innumerable channels and pas- Ethnologists, however, have arranged this 
sages, therefore, open in every direction to race into two subdivisions, the Mikronesian 
the mariner, —tortuous,mtricate, full of rocks, and Polynesian proper. The Mikronesian is a 
reefs, and Bhoals, which render them in some of somewhat darker complexion and comprise 
parts difficult of navigation. (Groot, the western portion of the above range of 
Moniteur , i. 63.) They are made less dan- islands, from the Kingsmill group to the 
gerous, however, by the prevailing serenity Pelew islands, — These more resemble the 
of the waters, the regularity of the currents, Malay race than the Polynesian. The Polyne- 
&&d the steadiness of the winds, though tre- sians, comprise the eastern half from the 
mendous storms, called typhoons, occa- Samoa and Tonga islands as far os Easter 
sionally visit the Straits of Malacca, island, together with theSandwichislands and 
(Kernca8tle f Voyage t l. 274 ). But over the China New Zealand. They are so far apart as to be 
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regarded a separate family. Dana observes of them, like P. Coon, P. doubledayi and P. 
that a line drawn from the Pelow islands to and rogeus occurs in India. Omithoptera 
the east of the Philippines, past Salomon crcBSus occurs in the forest at Batchian. It 
and Samoa islands, to the north of Society is of great beauty and brilliancy, the male 
Islands on to Pitcairn island, is a boundary seven inches across, 
line between the low islands or atolls of Timor is dry and and and has only seven 
the north, and the high islands of the south, species of land mammals, the common mon- 
The area between that line and the Sandwich key, the parodoxurus fasciatuH, a civet cat, 
islands, is 2000 sea miles wide and 6000 the felis inegalotis or tiger cat, sajd to be 
miles long, is studded with 200 low coral peculiar to the island and the CervnB timo- 
islands, and is one vast area of depression, riensis, tho Sus timorienses and the cuscus 
In the immediate neighbourhood of this orieutalis, opossum. 

Archipelago is Australia, but its fauna differs Tho Ox antelope of Celebes is the Anoa 
in its types from those of all other parts of depressicornis. 

the world, in it, only, are marsupial kan- There seem to be two distinct varieties of 
gavoos, opossums, wombats and tho duck the Papuan race inhabiting the south-east 
billed platypus. It lias no woodpeckers nor portiou of New Guinea. The first occupies 
pheasants, but it has the mound- making brush tho western shores of the groat bight, and 
turkey, the honey sucker, tho cockatoo, and probably extends over the whole of tho ad- 
the brush tongned lori, which are found no- jacent country, along the banks of Aird 
where else in the globo. river, and tho other great fresh- water chan- 

Bali, Borneo, Java, Timor, the Philippines, nels. Those people appear to agree with 
the Moluccas and New Guinea possess almost tho Torres Strait Islander — an offshoot, 
similar climates, but there are great dif- thero is reason to believe, of the same 
ferences in their animal productions. In stock— in being a dark and savage race, 
Bali are tho barbet, fruit- thrush and wood- the males of which go entirely naked. The 
pecker. In Lombok, the cockatoo, honey- second variety occupies the remainder of 
sucker, and brush turkey. In Java and Bor- the south-east coast of New Guinea and 
noo, aro many kinds of monkeys, wild cats, the Louisiade Archipelago; they agree 
deers, civets and many varieties of squirrels, in being a lighter coloured people than 
In tho Celebes and Moluccas the prehensile the preceding, and more advanced in civili- 
tailed cuscus is the only terrestrial animal zation : — mop-headed, practising betel chew- 
seen except pigs and deer. In the western ing, and wearing tho breech-cloth, in some 
Archipelago aro the wood-pecker, barbet, of their physical, intellectual, and moral 
trogon, fruit-thrush and leaf-thrush, but to characters, and also partially in their lan- 
the eastward these are unknown and the guage, they seemed to Mac Gillivray (voy- 
lori and honey-sucker are the most common, age, vol. 1, p. 77) to shew indications of 
But the natural productions of Borneo, Java a Malayo-Polynesian influence, probably 
and Sumatra, have a considerable resem- acquired before their arrival in New 
blancc. Sumatra has the Indian elephant, Guinea, along the shores of which they seem 
the tapir and rhinoceros ; Borneo has tho to have extended, colonising the Louisade 
same elephant, and tapir; one of the Javan during their progress, which at Cape Pos- 
rhinoceros is different, but another occurs iu session was finally arrested by their meeting 
Asia and the smaller mammals are generally with tho other section of the race alluded to 
the same in the three Islands. The fauna of in the preceeding paragraph. 

Borneo and Celebes differ extremely, and In the Island of Ansus, in the eastern 
this difference continues to tho south, the Archipelago, inhabited by Papuans, their 
line of separation passing between Bali and houses are built on posts, placed entirely in 
Lombok, though these two islands are only the water. At very low water only is the beach 
fifteen miles apart (Now Zealand , Dr. F. partially uncovered. This beach consists of 

Von Hochsteiter, Stuttgart 1867.) mud, in which the mangroves grow luxari- 

* Sumatra was at one time known as lesser antly and completely obstruct a landing. 
Java. In 1615, its raja or sultan of Achin Tho gardens, from this cause, are situated 
was of sufficient power to collect a fleet of on the surrounding islands, principally on an 
500 vessels and an army of 60,000 men. island with a high beach lying opposite to 
The elephant, tapir, ouran outang, argus tho kampong. Tho Ausus Papuans have 
pheasant, dragon's blood, are all wanting in their hair iu tufts. Their appearance is good 
Java. The Sunda ox, peafowl, rhinoceros natured, faces regular, eyes beautifully black, 
and sloth and teak occur in Java. In the mouth broad with beautiful regular teeth, 
Sumatra, Papilio memnon, a beautiful and the forehead high but narrow. Many 
butterfly has two dissimilar females, one have thin lips and fmely curved noses, which 
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gives them a more European physiognomy 
The men are generally handsome and well 
formed, stoat, without being too thick, strong 
and muscular ; the women very good look- 
ing} and some children with very regular 
soft faces, and long pendant curling hair. 

Generally, the Papuan is impulsive and de- 
monstrative in speech and action. His emo- 
tions and passions express themselves in 
shouts end laughter, in yells and frantic 
leapings. 

Mahomedanism has made large progress 
in the Archipelago, but Bali is still hinda. 
Mahomedan Malays inter without coffin or 
abroad. Elliots Magnetic Survey , Phil. Trans 
1851 cxli 287. Journal Indian Archipelago. 
Macgillivray Voyage Vol . J, p. -77 — 8. Jour- 
nal of the Ind. Arch . June 1852 p. 
380-1-2 and 3. Wallace, MacGillwray's Vo- 
yage vol. I p. 77. Quarterly Review No. 222 
p. 486. St. John's Indian Archipelago Vol . ii 
p. 8 77. Earl: KeppeVs: Ind. Arch., Vol . ii. 
pp. 143, 386, 389. Biclcmores Travels. See 
India, Inscriptions. Siam. Sapi. 

EAST ASIANS. This designation has 
been given to the brahminic Indians, to distin- 
guish them from the West Arians or Persians, 
who migrated into the northern country of 
the Zend. See India p. 310. 

EASTERN GHAUTS, run along the 
Coromandel Coast, for about 1,000 miles, 
from Balasore, S. W. to Ganjam ; thence to 
Naggery, near Madras ; where they join the 
range which crosses the country in a north- 
easterly direction, from the W. Ghauts, N. 
of the gap of Palghat. Average elevation, of 
the ghauts is about 1,500 ft., Cauvery bills 
4,000 ft.,Condapilly, 1,700 ft.,W. of Madras, 
estimated, 3,000 ft., Hills scon from the 
Moghalbundi, between Pt. Palmyras and 
Chilka Lake, appearing in irregular scatter- 
ed groups, 300 to 1,200 ft. Granite consti- 
tutes the basis of the range*, and clay, 
hornblende, flinty and primitive slate, or 
crystalline limestone, forms the sides of the 
mountains; and the level country, as far 
N. as the Pennar appears to consist of the 
debris, when the laterite formation covers 
a large surface. From the KiBtna, north- 
ward, the granite is often penetrated by 
trap and greenstone. To Vizagapatara and 
Ganjam sieniteand gneiss predominate, occa- 
sionally covered by laterite. 

. EASTERN INDIA. This term is some- 
times used to designate India east of the 
Ganges, Trans-Gangetic India. 

. EASTERN MEDES, and Parthians were 
the two races who occupied Aria proper N. 
W. from India about the Arian lake. Subse- 
quently, Medes, Persians and the tribes be- 
tween the Medes and Indus were to some 


EAST INDIA COMPANY, 
extent brought under one dominion and 
Arians stretched loosely from the Indus to 
the Caspian Sea. Gal. Rev. No. 64. See 
Hindoo. 

EASTERN MELANESIA, a name pro* 
posed by Mr, Earl for the part of the East* 
ern Archipelago, east of the Moluccas. See 
India p. 318. 

EASTERN NUMISMATICS, a branch 
of science carefully examined by Mr. Jamea 
Prinsep. 

EASTERN SIBERIA, its capital is Ir- 
kutsk. 

EASTERN VINDYAH hills are occupied 
by the Kol and Male Uraon races. They are 
physically ultra Indian more than Dravidian. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY. Of these, in 
the South and East of Asia are two great 
names known in history, the one, the Eng- 
lish East India Company, tbo other the 
Dutch East India Company. There was a 
French East India Company, but it never 
became prominent. 

The English East India Company was 
formed in 1599 by Royal Charter, with a 
capital of £30,133. Their first adventure 
of goods was to the value of £37,000 in 
fivo vessels under Captain Lancaster, and 
in the first fifteen years, their profits were 
to the extent of two hundred per cent. In 
1613, they were ordered by Jehangir to 
settle in Surat. In 1634, Shah Jehau gavo 
a firman for two English factories to be form- 
ed in Bengal, and subsequently, in gratitude 
for the benefits derived by one of the ladies 
of the zenanah of prince Shujah, from the 
medical skill of Mr. Boughton, Shah Jehan 
granted the privilege to the English of free 
trade in Bengal. The first factory of the 
Company was at Masulipatam, but, in 1 625, 
it was removed to Armegon, and subsequent- 
ly (1639) Mr. Day removed it to a village 
in tho territory of the Rajah of Chandragiri. 
Ho erected a factory here, which was first 
called Fort St. George, but afterwards known 
as Madras. In 1662, Charles II ceded Bom- 
bay to tho Company. In the time of James 

11 the Company in 1 690 obtained the king’s 
permission to send Admiral Nicholson with 

12 ships of war, 200 pieces of cannon and 
600 men, to seize and fortify Chittagong and 
establish a kingdom, but this proved a 
failure, and fresh troops were sent out under 
Captain Heath, who burned down Balasore 
and proceeded to Chittagong. But finding 
this too strong, he sailed to Madras, which, 
with Bombay, were the sole possessions re- 
maining to the English. But at this time Au- 
rungzebe accepted tho terms of peace which 
the English offered and allowed them to 
return to trade. Accordingly Mr. Char- 
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liook onthe 24thllugu8t 1690, landed on Prinsep, LordBentinck, Marquis ofHastingi, 
ike left bank of the Hooghly and laid the Dr. Roxburgh, Dr. Morrison and hie son. Sir 
fbundation of Calcutta. In 1698, the three W. O’ Shaughnessy, Dr. Griffiths^ Sir White* 
villages of Calcutta, Chuttanntti and Govind- lawAinslie, Dr. Jordon, Dr. Wight, Sir Henry 
pore were purchased for Rs. 16,000, and Durand, Sir Robert Montgomery, Sir Donald 
shortly after, during the reign of William MacLeod, Lord Macauly, Lord Lawrence, 
III of England, the fortress of Fort William Lord Napier of Magdala, Dr. J. B. Gilchrist, 
was erected. About this time, 1693, a rival Sir Herbert Edwards, Dr. Crawford, Dr, 
English Company was started, from which Wilson, Sir Stamford Raffles, 
much injury resulted to the English interest ; During their rule, of a century an'd a half, 

but on the 22nd July 1702, these two com- the British put down predatory warfare, 
panies were amalgamated under the title of They established security of person and 
the United Company of Merchants trading property from Governmental aggression, 
to the East. Little of interest occurred till They introduced civil and religions liberty, 
1716. In that year, an embassy was sent to instituted colleges, schools, museums and 
the emperor Ferokhsir at Delhi. But, from polytechnic Institutions for the introduction 
the date of that small factory granted in 16 1 3 of a pure and rational philosophy, and the 
at Surat the English East India Company dissemination of knowledge, 
grew in India up to 1858. In that time they They instructed its youth -in the know- 
decided the fate of kings, emperors, rajas, ledge of the medical sciences. « 
and m aha- rajahs and had drawn under their They gave the freedom of the press, 

rule upwards of a hundred millions of They formed and introduced the Hindua- 

poople. Clive and Warren Hastings, and taneo language as a lingua franca; the 
Malcolm and Munro and Frero and Metcalf, English language was made known to 
and Lawrence and Napier had grown in their them: Moles worth’s Mahratta dictionary, 
service to' be great men, while Wellesley, and the works translated and published, by 
Wellington, Hastings, Cornwallis, Harris, Beiir Colonel Jervis and others: Morris’ Telugn 
tinck, Dalhousie, Canning and Gough and Dictionary, Campbell’s Telugu Dictionary, 
Campbell and Rose, and Mansfield, servants Gilchrist’s Hindustanee Dictionary and Grain- 
mutually of the British nation and of the mar, Shakespcar’s Hindustani Dictionary, 
Company had risen to distinction in India, have been published, Richardson’s Burmese 
Their dominion and their groat army of Dictionary, Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary, 
300,000 soldiers was at lengthen 1858, absorb- and works on botany, natural history, medicine 
ed under the administration of the British and physical science. 

Crown, consequent on a great revolt of the They established printing, 
native sepoy army of Bengal, during which, They translated into many languages— 
the predatory races of the north and tho the Bible, a book of pure morals, 
dissatisfied amongst the nobles, took tho They abolished mutilation and sanguinary 
opportunity to plunder and strive for in- punishments. 

dependence, and during their efforts much They abolished slavery in parts of India, 
innocent blood was shed and many horrors They abolished Suttee, human sacrifice# 
enacted. In tho interval, however, amongst and infanticide. 

tie servants of tho Company, there had They put down Thuggee and its kindred 
been Lord Olive, Lord Cornwallis, Sir Eyre iniquities. 

Coote, Colonel Lawrence, Warren Hastings, They placed the remotest parts of India in 
Marquis Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, Sir communication with the whole civilized world. 
David Baird, Sir John Malcolm, Sir Thomas They abolished transit duties. 

Monro, Sir David Onchterlony, Sir Libnel They formed roads on a scale unknown to 

Smith, Lord Metcalf, Sir Henry Pottinger, India under any previous Government. 

Lord Hardinge, Lord Gough, Lord Keane, They gave India the benefits of steam com* 

: Lord Amherst, Lord Combermero, Lord munication on its shores and rivers, and rail* 
Lake, Lord Harris, Sir Alexander Burnes, roads. 

Sir Robert Sale, Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir They introduced agricultural and horticuh 
Charles Napier,^ Colonel Neill, Mr. Thom- tural societies for the improvement of culti- 
ason, General Sir James Outram, Colonel vation and produce. 

Havelock, Lord DalhouBie, Lord Canning, They established Commercial Chamber# 
Hon’ble Mount Stewart Elphinstone, Sir and Banks, and displaoed the innumerably 
Hector Munro, Lord Teignmouth, Sir Bartle coins of its former rulers by a new coinage* 
Frere, Sir G. R. Clerk, Lord Combermere, They formed great dams over wide river# 
Sir William J ones, Sir James Annesley^ Sir and excavated great canals for irrigation aa*i 
Ad bibald Campbell, Dr. Royle Mr* James traffic. 
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They formed a great and cheap army, which was only;snppre&eed with great loss 
about 300,000 strong, from amongst the con- of life and at great expense of money, and 
quered races, and with them they niado fresh it wns deemed advisable for Her British 
conquests in India, in China, in Sind, in the Majesty in 1858 to assume the direct govem- 
Punjab, in Aden, in Burmah, in Assam, iu meut of the country, and to rule through a 
Arrakan and Tenasserim. Viceroy, the first of whom was Lord Can- 

They formed a powerful Navy, which gave ning who was succeeded by Lord Elgin, by 
to the Government a great influence over the Sir John Lawrence and Lord Mayo, 
lawless tribes that fringe the neighbouring EAST INDIES, this term is used to dis- 
coasts, their services mostly lay in the Red tinguish the tropical countries in the Eastern 
Sea and the Persian Gulf, and its cost was parts of the world from the West Indies, 
supposed to be greater than the British Navy j composed of the islands lying in the tropics 
could do their work, but tlie work of the j between North and South America. The 
Indian Navy was partly war, partly political term East ludics is also used by the British, 
and partly scientific, and they did thoroughly the Dutch and Spaniards to indicate their 
and well whatever fell to them to perform. territorial possessions in the East. The 
Their Courts of S ud rand Foil jdari Adalat, West Indies belong principally to Great 
their Supremo Courts of Judicature with Britain, hut to possess the East Indies has 
Judges and Session Judges throughout the been an object of ambition to western 
land administrating to eacli race their own races prior to historic times. The first 
laws aud a great body of magistrates, and great inroad of strangers was that of tho 
Courts of Small Causes furnished tho people Eastern Arians about 1,500 years before 
with tho means of obtaining justice, and gave Christ who now form the brahminical tribes 
the Government the means of repressing crime, of British India, intellectual men, but with- 
witli tlie blessing of internal peace and pro- out territorial possessions. Semiramis B. C. 
gressive civilization. 1,200 moved with a great army, and entered 

Tho service of tlie State was open to every India from tho N. West, lmt was defeated 
Indian race, it. having been provided by Acts# and driven back with great slaughter. Alex- 
and 4 W. IV. c 85 p. 87, “ That no native of antler of Macedon approached India from a 
the said territories nor any natural born similar N. W. route but. he stopped short in 
subject of His Majesty resident therein, shall j' the Punjab, moved southwards along tho 
by reason only of his religion, place of birth, j right bank of the river Indus and then crossed 
descent, colour, or any of them be disabled j tho southern desert to Babylon where ho 
• from holding any place, oflice or employment ! died. Many Scythia races, of whom, however, 
under the said Company. : little is known, appear to have entered India, 

The English East India Company began : in the neighbourhood of the modern Surat, 
ns peaceable merchants, but, as is the custom jin the early centuries of tho Christian Era. 
of the east in all countries without police, I After tho time of Mahommed, the Arab 
they retained armed guards over their factories i khalifa who succeeded him, mahomedans 
which led on tho one hand to defensive and from Ghazni, from the vicinity of the Oxus 
aggressivo acts and on the other tempted find from Persia obtained possession of great 
needy soldiers of fortune to try to plunder parts of the country now designated British 
them or to seek their aid ; acts which led them India, the British being tlie present occupant 
by degrees to the acquisition of vast territorial of all the lauds which previous conquerors 
possessions. Their iirst charter was obtained obtained. 

from Queen Elizabeth in 1509. Their 2nd The Dutch East Indies or as that nation 
Charter in 106 1 from Charles II was extended calls it, Nctherland India are comprised in 
in ltiflo. In 1702, Lord Godolphim united the great islands of the Eastern Archipelago, 
the old company with a new one that had from Sumatra Eastwards. They lay claim to 
been established in 1098, and renewed their be the rulers or paramount power of £ of tho 
charter ini 7 73, with a grant of a monopoly to whole Archipelago. 

China, again renewed in 1 813 with per- The Spanish East Indies are chiefly tho 
mission for other merchants to trade, but a Philippine Archipelago. The chief town 
fresh charter in 1833, disconnected them, of Manilla, was founded in A.D. 1581, and 
wholly from commerce, made them entirely they have continued in undisturbed posses- 
a political body and permitted British Rub- sion ever since. See Archipelago, Eastern 
. jeets to settle in India. In the beginning of Archipelago. 

1857, on a sudden moving of the soldier EAST INDIAN, this term has lately been 
races, the Native Army of Bengal revolted adopted by all classes iu India, to distinguish 
and the soldier and predatory races in great, the descendants of Europeans and native 
portious of northern India rose in a rebellion, mothers. The terms Eurasian and Indo- 
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EASTWICK. 

Briton, wore for a Short time in use, but have 
ceased to bo employed, other names such 
aa Half-Caste are used by the British, Chati- 
kar and Chi-Chi by the hindus and maliome- 
dans of India, but those are derogatory desig- 
nations. Chatikar,is from Chitta, trousers, and 
Kar, a person who uses them. The mahomo- 
dans equally wear trowsers, but concealed by 
their long outer gowns. They are also known 
as Farangi, a person of Europe, similarly as 
Hyderabadi, Bengali, and Hindustani are 
employed for natives of Hyderabad, Bengal or 
Hindustan. The humbler East- Indians if 
asked their race reply that they are Wallan- 
dez, or Oollanday which is a modification of 
Hollandais tho name having been brought 
down through tho seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries from the. Dutch who wero 
amongst the first who trafficked with tho 
East. 

They havo in India all tho rights and pri- 
vileges of Europeans, and might advantage- 
ously be so styled. They are of French, 
Dutch, Danish, Portuguse and British descent, 
but many of those claiming a Portuguese 
origin, Xaviers, DeCastcllas, &c., are merely 
descendants of converts to Christianity or 
of household slaves of Portuguese officers. 
East Indians aro chiefly employed as clerks 
in public offices in -all the subordinate depart- 
ments of the British Government. 

EASTWICK, Captain Edward II. Bombay 
Army, Assistant Political Agent, Kattywar, 
Soinde, 1839-1842 ; was Professor of Hindi, 
Hindustani, and Mahratta, Hailey bury. Au- 
thor of Vocabulary of the Scindi language, — 
Dry leaves from Modern Egypt. Lond. 1817, 
8vo. ; 2nd Ed. 1852, translator of Bepp’s 

Comparative Grammar,” and of various 
standard Hindustani and Persian works, 
editor of tho entertaining and instructive 
“ Autobiography of Lootfullah,” which af- 
fords a remarkable picture of the inner life 
of a Mohammedan and of tho manners, cus- 
toms and modes of thought of the natives 
of India. Reported on the Revenues of 
Khyrpoor. On tho pedigree of the Amirs of 
Sindh, published in Parliamentary paper. 
Translated the Kisso-i-Saujan ; also of tho 
Zar-tushtnamah ; Wrote on A loro and 
Rohri ; Translated Schiller’s Revolt of the 
Netherlands ; Memoir of Pir Ibrahim Khan. 
Translated Bagh-o-Bahar, Anwar-i-Soheili, 
Qulistan. Author of Hand-book of India. 
Dr. BuW Catalogue. 

EASTWICK, J. B. A Bombay Military 
officer, author of a Vocabulary of tho Sciude 
language. 

EASTWICK, Capt. William Joseph, De- 
puty Chairman of the East India Company, 
is a son of R. W. Eastwiok, Esq., of Thur- 


EBBENHOUT. 

loe-square, Brompton. He was bom fo 
1808 ; was educated at Winchester College 
and went out to Bombay as a Cadet in 1827* 
His first service was with the field force 
under Geueral Welsh, at Kolapore, and in 
the Southern Mahratta Country. He was 
transferred to tho political department as 
First Assistant to the Resident in Scinde. In 
that capacity, he was attached to the army 
of Lord Keane, and in 1838 accompanied it 
through the territories of Lower and Upper 
Scinde. Under the orders of Sir Henry 
Pottingcr he was intrusted with the negoti- 
ation of the treaty of 1839 with the Ameers 
of Hyderabad, by which the Indus was 
thrown open to commercial enterprise, free 
of all imports and vexatious interference. 
During several months he held political 
charge of the disturbed districts at the foot 
of the Bolan Pass, constituting the base of 
British military operations in Affghnnistan. 
Finally, he was appointed Acting Rosident 
in Sind, and received the official approba- 
tion of the Governor- General for the man- 
ner in which he conducted the important 
duties intrusted to his charge at Hyderabad. 
In 1 847, Captain Eastwick was elected to a 
seat in the East India Direction, and in 1858 
was appointed to the office of Deputy Chair- 
man. 

EASTERN PENINSULA, a term fre- 
quently employed to designate the Malay pen- 
insula, to distinguish it from the Western or 
Indian peninsula. Further west in the south 
of Asia, is the Arabian peninsula, and in East- 
ern Asia are the peninsula of Corea and 
peninsula of Kamtkatska. 

EAST INDIA TACAMAHACA RESIN. 
See Calophyllum. 

EATABLE HIBISCUS, Abelmoschus 
esculentus. W. and A. 

EATC1IAM PALLAM. Tam. Elate Syl- 
vesters . 

ETTI MARAM or Vrm maram. Tam. 
Dalbergia sissoides. 

EAU DE COLOGNE, a refreshing per- 
fume, largely imported into India from Eu- 
rope, where it is manufactured. It has in a 
minor degree some of the qualities of chloro- 
form. Tho most celebrated manufactory is 
that of Ferina in Cologne, but much that is 
spurious is sold. 

EAU DE CREOLE, a spirit distilled from 
the Mammee apple or wild Apricot of South 
America. See Clusiace®. 

EAU DE RAZE. Fr. Turpentine oil. 

EAU DE VIE also BRANDEVIN. J A 
Brandy. 

EAU REGALE. Fr. Nitro Muriatic acid* 
EBBENHOUT. Dut. Ebony. 
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EBONY. 


EBENACE.A3. See Diospyros melanoxy- 
lon. 

EBENE. Fb. Ebenholz. Gir. Ebeno. 
It. Bus. Ebenns. Lat. Ebony. 

EBIL. Ab. also Hilbnia. Arab. Car- 
damom. 


EBONY. 


Kendu, 

Brno. 

Abnus, 

Kaya-nrang, 

Mahr. 

Ycndike, 

Burk. 

Malay. 

Tai, 

Ebbon-hout, 

i» 

Abnus, 

Pkrs. 

Dut. 

Ebenowoederewo 

, Itus. 

Ebene, 

Ebenholz. 

Fii. 

Kalu vero, 

Singh. 

Gbr. 

Kaka tatco. 

Tam. 

Abnus, 

Guz. 

Ateha maram, 

*i 

Ebenoa, 

Gr. 

Atcba manu, 

Tjcl. 

Ilobnem, 

Hun. 

Tookce, 

}i 

Tendua, 

Hind 

Nalla toomi kara, 


Abnus, 

ii 

Toombi kara, 


Ebeno, 

It. 

Toomi-chava lean 

X , „ 

Kaya-orang. 

Jav. 

Toombika, 

>1 

Ebenus, 

Lat. 

Abnus, 

Tendua, 

Uria. 

Tendua, 

Maiir. 

ii 


A black wood, exceedingly liard and 
heavy, of great durability and susceptible of 
a high polish. It is exported from Upper 
Egypt, Abyssinia, Zanzibar, Madagascar, 
Mauritius, Ceylon, India, and Jamaica. The 
ebonies of South-Eastern Asia, are obtained 
from several species of Diospyros, Dalbergia, 
and Bauhinia, from trees growing in the 
Mauritius, Ceylon, in several parts of the 
Peninsula of India, in Coimbatore, Malabar, 
Cnnaru, the Dekhan, in the drears, Ganjam, 
Cuttack and Gumsur, also in Assam, the 
Malay peninsula, in Penang, Siam, and east- 
wards through the Asiatic Archipelago to 
the Philippine Islands. The true ebony is 
so deep a black, as to bo used to personify 
blackness. But, woods sold under this name 
have also reddish, greenish or yellowish lines, 
and are distinguished in commerce as red, 
green and yellow ebonies, though these are 
in much less esteem than the ebonies which 
arc jet black, free from veins, and close-grain- 
ed. The jet black kinds are solely employed 
for ornamental furniture, cabinet arid turnery 
work, rulers, and for handles for doors, 
knives, piano-forte ke}^, philosophical, musi- 
cal and surgical instruments, mosaic work 
and inlaying, though cheaper woods, dyed 
black, are frequently substituted : but it is 
much affected by the weather, on which ac- 
count it is seldom used in the plank solid. 
It is first mentioned in Ezekiel xxvii, 15: 
but in the plural, when the men of Dedan 
are described as bringing horns of ivory and 
©bony. Herodotus (iii, 97) mentions ebony 
as part of the presents brought in consider- 
able quantities to the king of Persia by the 
people of Ethiopia, and Dioscorides describes 
two kinds, one Ethiopian which was con- 
sidered the best and the other Indian which 
*as intermixed with whitish stripes and 


spotted . But there are ebonies in the Mauri- 
tius, Ceylon and the south and east of Asia, 
equal to those of any other part of the 
world. Tlio ebony in the Bouth of the pen- 
insula of India, is chiefly obtained from 
Coorg and Canara, from various species of 
Diospyros and is of a superior description, 
being perfectly black in colour. Smaller 
pieces are procured from Cuddapah, Salem, 
Nuggur, &c., but thcro is no steady demand, 
though, for ornamental cabinet work, it is 
peculiarly fine veined. That of Ceylon, from 
the Diospyros cbcnaslcr, is of great value. 
And another heart wood, that of the Ka- 
docm beriyo or Bastard ebony of Western 
Ceylon, also from species of Diospyros, is 
occasionally met with of extraordinary 
beauty. The ebonies of the Palgliat and 
Coimbatore districts, aro supposed to be 
from species of Diospyros (ebenaster) and 
Bauhinia. In nono of the trees, is the 
entire bole black, only the heart wood, tlio 
outer and. white wood being the Tendua of 
the Mahrattas. The ebony tree of the 
Malabar forests, Diospyros molanoxylon, is 
also found sparingly in those of N. Canara 
below the Woolwa Ghat and near Meerjan in- 
land. It is procurable, of a very superior 
quality, in the lull zemindaries of the North- 
ern Circars, particularly in the Ganjana 
district: also, inland from Elloro in the Mo- 
sul i put; im district, logs of Diospyros ebe- 
n aster yield an ebony richly variegated with 
bright brown stripes and mottled, ‘similar in 
appearance to Calamander wood, which, 
also, is from species of Diospyros. The Ka- 
rens have distinctive names for four differ- 
ent species of Tenasserim ebony trees— the 
salt water swamp ebony, the water ebony, 
the yellow ebony, and the true ebony. Dr. 
Mason never met with tlio trees iu flower, 
so as to be able to distinguish the species of 
Diospyros to which they belong, but had 
seen specimens of the wood in the southern 
provinces, not inferior to the ebony of com- 
merce. Also, under the Burraeso name of 
“yeridaik,” the wood of two different trees 
is sometimes seen. One, a species of obony, 
and the other a leguminous tree, which, ac- 
cording to the descriptions of the Karens, 
is a species of dalbergia, and the wood re- 
sembles the blackwood of Hindostan. There 
is an inferior kind of ebony often seen at 
Moulmein, which the natives do not call by 
the same name that they do tho trees which 
produce the good ebony, though evidently a 
product of the samo genus. It also is from 
a species of Diospyros, Moulmein ebony. A 
similar wood at Tavoy is often denominated 
* € iron wood.** Tho Burmese ebony, known 
ns “ Tai” is found in the direction of Shooay- 
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EOHENEIS REMORA. 

Geen, but is very scarce. Ebony sells in 
England at £5 to £10 a ton.— Dw. Gibton , 
Wight, Mason, Tmlgold , HoUzappfd, Faulk - 
tier, Crawfnrd, Thwaites , Von//, Captain 
Dane*, Mr. Rohde, Eng-Cyc. 

ECAILLE DE TORTUE. Fr. Tortoise- 
Bbell. 

ECAN-LEDA. Malay. Pleuronectes solea. 
* E OB AT AN A, lay near the Zagros moun- 
tains. It was also called Aelimctha and 
wns the chief city of Media. According to 
Herodotus, Eebatana was built near tlie 
close of the eighth century, B. C., by 
Dejoces, the founder, or (as other authors 
say) the restorer of the Median monarchy. 
But the orientals, according to Diodorus 
Siculus, claimed a far more ancient origin 
for it. They not only described it as the 
capital of the first Median monarchy, found- 
ed by Arbaces, but as existing prior to the 
era of Semiramis. That queen in the course 
of her royal progress, arrived at Eebatana, 
a city situated in a plain, and there built a 
magnificent palace. In it Alexander depo- 
sited the treasures taken from Persepolis 
and Pasargada, and one of the last acts of 
his life was a royal visit to Eebatana. It 
was originally the capital of Media, and 
seems greatly to have surpassed the other 
cities, Williams’ (Essays p. [).) allirms that 
the ancient Eebatana, tho capital of Media, 
is the modern Ispahan, the capital of Irak 
Ajami. But Sir AYilliam Jones, and the 
great French orientalists, placo Eebatana at 
Tauris, and Gulins, who has been followed 
by D’Anvillo, and later geographers, at Ha- 
madan. Media for tho most part, is high and 
cold*, such aro tho mountains to the east of 
Eabatana, tho mountains near Rhagaj and 
the Caspian Gates, and thence to Matiana 
and Armenia.” William's Essays pp. 2-07. 
Strabo . lib . xi. Cap. 13. 

ECHALAT. Kassia. Ncrium piscidinm, 
Roxb. Syn. of Echaltium piscidinm. — Wight. 

ECHALTUM, Syn. piscidium. — Wight. 

Norimn piscidiuui, Roxn. 

Wrightia, piscidia, G. Don. 

Bark yields a useful fibre: steeped in water 
the fishes die. Voigt . 

EOHENEIS NAUCRATES. The Indian 
Remora or sucking fish. 

EOHENEIS REMORA. Linn. Tho Re- 
mora or suoking fish, which is usually found 
attached to the shark. They are 6 to 12 
inches long. Macgillivray says at one placo 
(p. 237-8) that he had never before seen the 
sucking-fish (Echeneis remora) so plentifnl ; 
they caused much annoyance to the fisher- 
men by carrying baits off hooks, and ap- 
peared always on the alert, darting out in 
a body of twenty or more from under the 


ECITON. 

ship’s bottom when any offal was thrown 
overboard. Macgillivray , Voyage, Vol . I 
237-8. 

ECHINODERMATA. See Holothuriad®. 
ECHINOPS ECHINATUS, 

Camel Thistle. Hind. Oont-katara. 

Very common in Raj warra: camels con- 
sume it readily. This plant is said to be a 
native of Mysore. Dr. Hoffmeister has 
enlisted this plant among the flora of the 
villages from the Krrengkhal pass to 
Shipkie in Chinese Tartary. Roxb. FI. Ind. 
Gen. Med. Top, p. 200. 

EC MITES, a genus of shrubs and trailing 
plants of the natural order Apocywiceoc, of 
which Voigt mentions E. apoxysand E pani- 
culate, Roxb. of Silhefc, E. caryophyllata, of 
the peninsula and Bengal, and E. cymosa 
of the Khassya hills. There aro above 00 
species of this genus. They are danger- 
ous lactescent plants, of no known use. 
Dr. Wight, in leones, gives acuminata, 
a n tidy so 1 1 teri ca, on ry ophy llata, cymosa, 
dichotoma, frnteseens, hireosa, macrophylla, 

| marginal a, paniculata, parvi flora, scholaris, 
vcnenala. — Eng. Cyc.pAST. See Caoutchouc. 

ECHITES ACUMINATA, a climbing 
shrub with white flowers and habit as the 
next. — Riddell. 

ECHITES ANTIDYSENTERICA. Roxb. 
Syn. of ITolaiTheria antidysenterica. — Wall. 

ECHITES FRUTESCENS. Roxb. Syn.. 
of lolmocarpus frutesccns. — R. Broivu. 

ECHITES MAIjABARICA. Lam. Syn. of 
Chonemorplia malabarica. Don. 

ECHITES SCHOLARIS. Linn. Syn. of 
Alston ia seholnria. 

ECHITES SPINOSA. Burm. Syn. of Ca- 
rissa earandas. — Linn. 

ECHIUM GRANDIFLORUM, onoof 
the Boraginacea). 

ECITON, a genus of ants, several species 
of which are found in India. 

Ecilon ? rnfunigmm, Worker, length about 
11 -24th of an inch; is very common in the 
Carnatic, makes its nests in holes of trees, 
old palings, bamboo rafters and snch like ; 
it does not care for sweots, is never seen 
on flowers, but dovours dead animal matter. 
It stings very severely. 

Ecilon nigrum , Worker, length 9- 24th of 
an inch, rare in Malabar, but tolerably com- 
mon in parts of the Carnatic ; same habits 
as tho last. Females winged. 

Eciton wfipes, Worker , lengthll-48th of an * 
inch. 

Eciton minuhm , Worker, about l-6thof 
an inch long, found in the Carnatic and in 
Malabar, on trees, hrdon. 
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EDEN. 


EDGEWORTH 1 A BUXIFOLIA. 


ECLIPSE 

of the snn— nay-kyat-hgying. Burra . 
of the moon — la-kyat-ligyiug. „ 

Girhan, Hi.vd. 

Amongst hindus, of ordinary education, an 
eclipse is still considered to bo caused by a 
snake’s endeavouring to eat up tbe luminary. 
The biudu myths on this point vary ; but 
usually the “ Iraku” or black and “ Keatliu” 
or red snakes, two giants with snake heads, 
who seized the Ambrosia, are mentioned. 
On the morning of the eclipse of the 
sun in 1 8G8 the Lucknow train convoyed 
into Cnwnporo no less than 27,000 passen- 
gers to bathe in the Ganges. 

ED AG AT, also called theEda-gai kulu and 
Idangai, form the great left-hand division 
amongst the Dra vidian people of the south 
of India. See Caste. 

EDAKULA AttITI. Tel. Alstonia scho~ 
Ian's. 

EDAKULA MANDULA MARI. Tel. 
Vitis pedata. 

EDAKULA PALA. Tel. Also Eda- 
kulu PoTina. Tkl. Alstonia scbolaris. 

EDANAH. The Tamil name of a Mala- 
bar tree that grows to about forty feet in 
height, and two feet and a half in diameter. 
Its wood is very soft, and not durable: it 
produces a sort of gum, or resin, like the 
Payani. The wood is used for catamarans, 
rafts for heavy timber, canoes, spars for 
sheds, and other purposes. — Fdije, Forests of 
■Mulabar and Canara. 

EDAYADA. Tkl. Alstonia scbolaris. 

ED DELL AH, the Malay ala name of a 
tree which grows to about thirty feet high, 
and twelvo inches in diameter. It is used 
in boats and country vessels ; and is desig- 
nated junglo wood. In consequence of its 
scarcity it is not much known or used. — 
Edge Malabar and Canara. 

KDDI. Tel. Andropogon contortus. — 
Beauv. 

ED DO, the name by which the esculent 
Caladium is known by tbe natives of the Gold 
Coast. See Colocasia. 

EDDU MATTA CHETTU. Tel. Nel- 
sonia tomentosa. Dietr. Syn. of Justicia to- 
mentosa. — Roxb. Tho name signifies “ bul- 
Jock-tramplecl plant.” 

EDDU MUKKU DUMPA, Tel. also 
Eddu mutte dumpa. Pouzolzia tuberosa. 
The meaning of the Tclugu words is bullock- 
muzzle plant. 

EDDU NALIKE CHETTU. Tel. Ele- 
phantopng senber. — Linn. 

EDDU TOKA DUMPA. Tel. Diosco- 
rea glabra.— .Roark. 

EDEN, a Hebrew word, signifying “ plea- 
sure” or “ delight,” was made the name of 


several places, remarkably fruitful in their 
soil. The first is that, province which the 
prophet Amos seems to notice, ch. i. 5, when 
he divides Syria into three parts, viz:— Da- 
mascus, the Plain of A ven, and the House of 
Eden, called Ccelo-Syria, or the Hollow 
Syria, because tho mountains of Libanus and 
Anti-Libanus enclose it on both sides, and 
make it to resemble a valley. The second 
place wherein several learned men have 
sought for the country of Eden is Armenia, 
between the sources of the Tigris, the Eu- 
phrates, the Araxes, ami tho Phasis, which 
they suppose to be tho four rivers specified 
bv Moses, (Gen. ii. 10 Ac.— See Paxton’s 
Illustrations of the Scriptures.) The third 
place, which some have fixed on ns the coun- 
try of Eden, is Chaldea, not lar from the 
banks of the Euphrates, — a country remark- 
able for its extremo fertility. Babylon lias 
also been so named Aden ; also Ceylon with 
its Peak and Bridge. The Eden mentioned 
I by Ezekiel as a great commercial place is 
j supposed by some to be the modern Aden ; 
but it presents no signs of ancient grandeur. 
Eden is also supposed to have been in High 
Asia, between the common sources of the 
Jiliun ami other grand rivers whero there is 
iibumlauco of tho Flats Tndieus or bur-tree, 
sacred to tho first lord, Adinatli Or Malm- 
deva. Milton uses this tree to describe when 
( Paradise Lost Book IX). Adam and Eve 

“ Loth together went 
“ Into tho thickest wood; there soon they chose 
c ‘ Tho fig tree ; not that kind for fruit renowned, 

“ But such us at this day, to Indians known. 

“ In Malabar or Deccan, spreads her arms, 

“ Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
“ The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
“ About tho mother tree, a. pillar’d shade 
“ High overarched, and echoing walks between. 

“ There oft tho Indian herdsman, shuuning heat,” 

“ Shelters in cool and tends his pasturing herds. 

“ Those leaves 

“ They gathered, broad as Amazonian largo .” 

Tod's Rajasthan. Vol. Ip. 23. Robinson's 
Travels. Vol. II p. 337. See Adam. 

EDESA, now culled Orfa, was tho Ur of 
the Chaldees whence Abraham removed to 
Karan. It is a city on tho Euphrates where 
Christian, Jewish and Buddhist tenets were 
discussed. Hero Ephraem Syrus taught and 
Syriac translations were made of the Greek 
and Christian works which have preserved 
to us the original. Max Muller . See Semitic 
races. Sarug. 

E DGWORTH, M. P. A Bengal Civil Ser- 
vant, anthor of several articles on Botany and 
kindred scientific subjects, in the Bengal 
Asiatic Society’s Journal. 

EDGEWORTHIA BUXIFOLIA. Falc. 
of the tribe Theophrastaa, yields an edible 
fruit of Kabul; unknown in England. 
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EDIBLE SEA-WEED. 
EDGWORTHIA CHRYSANTHA grows 
in great abundance in China. 

EDGEWORTHIA GARDNERI, is a 
beautifnl shrub, with globes of waxy cow- 
slip-coloured, deliciously scented flowers. 
This plant is allied to Daphne, from *bark of 
which the Nepal paper is manufactured. — 
Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. I. page 205. 

EDIBLE HIBISCUS. Eng. Abclmos- 
chus escnlentus — W. & A. 

EDIBLE bird nests are made by the Collo- 
calia brevirostris, McLelland : C. nidifica, 
Gray. These are found in the caverns of 
the limestone cliffs, throughout the areas 
of simple upheaval but not elsewhere ; so 
that this singular production, which from 
its value is well ktiown to those engaged in 
the commerce of the Archipelago, furnishes 
one of the best tests for deciding the 
character of the regions in which it is found. 
In Java they are sold at from £500 to 
£583 per pccul. of 183J lbs. avoird- See 
Birds 1 nests. 

EDIBLE SEA- WEED. Plocaria Candida. 
Pncus amylaceus. 

Kyouk-pwen. Bun | Agar Agar, Malat. 

A sea weed, abundant on the Tenimsserim 
coast, and exceedingly valuable for its nutri- 
tious and modicinal properties for invalids. 
It was first brought to public notice by Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy as the edible moss of the 
Eastern Archipelago, and referred by him to 
the genus fucus. Tho fructifications how- 
ever being in small tubercles, the Rev. Mr. 
Mason considers it as a species of Agardhs 
genus, Sphcorococcus, which now constitutes 
a member of tho genus Plocaria. It is an 
allied genus with the Ceylon moss (Gigar- 
tina lichenoides) first described as Fucus 
amylaceus by Dr. O’Sliaughuessy, the Plo- 
caria lichonoidos of Mr. Mason ; also with a 
species found on tho coast of Devonshire in 
England, PI. compressa: with the Corsican 
moss of tho Mediterranean, P. helmintliochor- 
tou : also with the Agar-Agar PI : tenax : but 
differs from tho Irish moss or Chondms cris- 
pus : and is not of tho same natural family 
as the Iceland moss which, indeed, is a lichen, 
the Cetraria Islandica. The Tenasserim moss 
is said to bo superior to all others, as it is 
wholly free from tho bitter principle which 
renders other fuci so objectionable ; but Mr. 
Mason seems to consider it almost identical 
with the Ceylon moss, for he gives the same 
account of it as Dr. O’Shaughncssy gives of 
that from Ceylon. It contains lie says a con- 
siderable proportion of starch, and was hence 
named by Dr. O'Shaughnessy, tho starch 
fucus, F. amylaceus, but his specific name lias 
been since changed to Candida , white, pro- 
bably from a mistaken idea that tho substance 
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is naturally white, whereas it becomes so 
only by bleaching in the sun ; its natural 
tint is a shade between olive and purple, 
such as the natives designate red. According 
to Dr. O’Shaughnessy’s analysis 100 parts 
contain — 

Gam .54*0 Iron. & trace 1*4? 

Sulphate and mu- Vegetable jolly ... 54*5 

riate of soda ... 6’ 5 Truo starch 15*0 

Sulphate and phos- Wax, a trace 0*5 ? 

phato of lime ... 1*0 Ligneous fibre .. 18*0 

The best mode of preparing it for use is 
to steep it for a fow hours in cold rain water , 
next to be dried by the sun’s rays, and ground 
to a fine powder, boil for 25 minutes or half 
an hour, while hot pass through muslin or 
calico, strain and boil down till a drop plac- 
ed on a cold surface gelatinizes sufficiently. 
With milk and sugar, and flavour with 
lemon juice or sherry. — See Agar-Agar, 
Eueliemia ; Fucus, Gigartina, Plocaria. 

EDIBLE ZALACCA. Zalacea edulis. 

EDICTS of Asoka, these were engraved 
on rocks. B. C. 255. See Asoka. 

EDOM, the patriarch of tho Edomites 
was Esau, and they dwelt on the Dead Sea 
from which they were driven by an earth- 
quake. They were a warlike unsettled race 
of Arabs whoso property was in their cattle, 
their waggons, and what their waggons could 
carry. They did not cultivate the soil, nor 
had they any respect for a landmark. The 
Nabataeans were at an earlier time the tribe 
called Edomites. But they lost that name 
when they carried it to the southern por- 
tion of Judea, when called Idumma*, for 
when the Jews regained ldumam they called 
those Edomites of tho desert Nobaotli or 
Nabataeans. The Nabataeans professed neu- 
trality between Autigonus and Ptolemy, the 
two contending powers, but the mild temper 
of Ptolemy, lmd so far gained their friend- 
ship that the haughty Autigonus, though he 
did not refuse their pledges of peace, secret- 
ly made up his mind to conquer them. Pe- 
tra, the city of tho Nabataeans, is in a nar- 
row valley between steep overhanging rocks, 
so difficult of approach that a handful of men 
could guard it against tho largest army. Not 
more than two horsemen can ride abreast 
through the chasm in the rock by which it 
is entered from the east, while the other en- 
trance from tho west is down a hill-sido too 
steep for a loaded camel. Their temples and 
tombs were cut out of the live rock, and 
hence the city was by the Jews named 
Selah, tho rock, and by the Greeks named 
Petra, from which last the country was 
sometimes called Arabia Pefrcra. Bunsen, 




EDUCATION. 

EDRISI the Nubian geographer visited 
the court of Sid Rai Jyi Singh, the 
ruler of Analwara Puttun, A. I). 1094 
to 1145. Eldrisi states that Jyi Singh 
was then a buddlhst. Marsden says that 
Kdrisi is improperly called the Nubian geo- 
grapher, that he dedicated his work to 
Roger, king of Sicily, in tbe middle of the 
twelfth century, and that ho describes the 
island of Al-Rami ; but the particulars so 
nearly correspond with thoso givon by tho 
Arabian traveller, as to shew that tho one 
account was borrowed from tho other. 
Marsden' s Hist, of Sumatra , p. 4. 

EDUCATION in the village schools of 
India is usually conducted in tho verandah 
of a house or in tho open air. Schools for 
children are frequently held under trees in 
Bengal, and the children who are beginning 
to learn, write the letters of tho alphabet in 
tho dust. This saves pens, tnk, and paper. 
This is the old oriental custom, and is alluded 
to in John viii. G, when Jesus stooped down, 
and with his finger wrote on the ground. A 
general mode of teaching writing, is to write 
with a pencil of soap stone, on a wooden 
board, or on a thick paste-board stained black. 
The writing hoard in Sindh is called a 
Furahi; a thin board made of some hard 
and fine grained wood stained red, black, 
green, or yellow. The ink contains no 
mineral substance, and is therefore easily 
washed off, the board being smeared with 
a thin layer of clay find water : metal plates 
are sometimes used. When tho pupil has 
become somewhat skilful in tho manage- 
ment of his pen, ho lays aside the hoard 
and uses a material called daftari. It is 
made of several sheets of writing paper 
pasted together, smeared with a composition 
of verdigris, and glossed with a Mohro 
(polishing instrument mado of steel,) so 
that it may be washed when dirty . — ( Richard 
F . Burton's Sindh p. 396.) 

The education of tho brahmans of India 
in the vernacular of their district has usual- 
ly been conducted along with a knowledge of 
Sanscrit, and many of them have acquired 
a knowledge of English. Tho lower caste 
hindus have restricted their acquirements to 
the vernacular languages of their “district 
and a few of them to English, a very few 
know Sanscrit. The mahomedans through- 
out India learn Arabic, Persian and a 
small number know English. The Mopla or 
Lubbi mahomedan, has the koran in the 
Taraul tongue. Some of the Tamul women 
have been learned, one was an authoress, and 
tofcny of their girls are now being sent to 
school. On the 29th July 1859, the Bethune 
School for native girls was foundod at Cal- 
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cutta, tho most important feature in the 
East India Company’s memorable despatch 
of 1854 was tho measure of gr&nts-in-aid. 
It offered to all schools, already existing, or 
that might hereafter bo established, provid- 
ed they were found efficient, pecuniary aid 
to an amount in each caso not exceeding tho 
sums arising from local sources, subject to 
conditions that in no way interfered with 
the perfectly free action of the managers of 
such schools, and only requiring that they 
should be submitted to Government inspec- 
tion, with a view to onsuro tho secular in- 
struction therein furnished being of a satis- 
factory character. It in fact threw open the 
field of Indian education to any ono who 
choso to cultivate it, offering on the part of 
the Government to bear half tho expense. 
Tho whole body of Missionaries (wo speak 
especially of Southern India) l^iiled tho 
boon with enthusiasm. They all, or with 
few exceptions, held out both hands to re- 
ceive the proffered aid, submitting without 
a dissentient voice to tlio conditions imposed. 

Education in Indin, up to 1867 was cost- 
ing about half a million a year: 

EDITH, a town in Gnzerat. 

EDUltU BKNGU. Tier, Bamboo. 

EDWARDSIAA. E. hydaspica,E.madcras- 
patana, E. mallis are shrubs of the na- 
tural order Eabacca?. It is doubtful whether 
thoso be different species, the flowers of E. 
mallis are pretty and is supposed to be tho 
second kind of Arghawan (see Baubinia 
variegata) mentioned by Baber or his 
translator as growing at Baber’s tomb at 
Kabul. It grows in the Punjab and on the 
Suleiman range, up to 8,000 feet. Dr. J . L, 
Stewart . 

EDWABDE3, Sir Herbert, k.c.b., k.c.S.i. 
bom 1819, died 1868, aged 50, A an officer of 
thoBcngal Army. Ho served under Sir Hugh 
Gough at Sobraon and Moodki; served un- 
der Sir Henry Lawrence in tho Punjab in 
1848 and 1849, aided in tho settlement of 
Cashmir, and establishing tho authority of 
Gholab Sing, and aided in tho rescue of tho 
British prisoners at Multan. In the revolt 
and rebellion of 1857-58 and 59 ho served in 
the Punjab alongwith tbe Sir John Lawrence, 
Generals Nicholson, Cotton and Chamber- 
lain. His views extended to ruling India 
as a Christian country, and his purse and 
pen were ever ready to aid in extending 
Christianity. Tho Indian Council decreed a 
monument to his memory. He commenced 
a life of Sir Henry Lawrence. 

EDYE, J. J. Wrote on the Native vessels 
of India, Ceylon, Malabar and Coromandel 
Coasts, Lona. Also on the Timber Trees of 
Ceylon and Malabar. As. Trans. voL i. 1 — 
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EEDEE. EETWA. 

15; and a description of sea ports on tlio a signal post for people to assemble at to hear 

Malabar Coast, Ibid, vol. ii. 824. the Khootha read. A bamboo or any other 

By a residence of five years in India, as post might answer the same purpose, but a 
His Majesty’s Master-ship- wright in Ceylon, brick building is usually preferred, as being 
ho had singular opportunities of becoming per- more durable and affording individuals an 
fectly informed on the subject of which lie opportunity of handing down their names to 
treats in liis memoirs, lie describes in a posterity, by being at the expense of erect- 
clear and concise manner the various vossels | ing them, lb is by no means a sacred edifice, 
of the coasts of Coromandel, — Dr. D aid's j lie rid. 

Catalogue, Malabar and Ceylon. See Boats. KEG. Dan. Oak. Quercus. 

Timber. . ELE-GY WOT-SHA, a beast of Arra- 

EEB, a river of the W. Ghauts, lat. 20° 50, can, strips five to six feet in length, com- 
lon. 78* 42'. W., disembogues into the Indian posed of several layers, of which one side is 
Ocean. — Length 70 in. smooth and compact, and the layers on the 

EED. Akar. There are five Eeds or other side thin but cancellar: all having a 
festivals, held annually by inuhomcdanH. The considerable degree of toughness, 
two principal ones are the Itumzan feast or EEK. Hind, aiso Eekh. Hind. Saccha- 
Eed-ool-fitr and the Bnqr-ecd; which are rum violaceum. Sugar-cane, a su gamin e- 
Farzand Soonnut, commanded to be field. Eek hraj Hind, also Ookkrnj is the 
observed both by God and Mahomed. The day on which sugarcane is plan ted, and which, 
other three are, Mohurrum, Akliri-clmr in Northern India, is performed with some 
shumbahand Sliab i-burat, & are only soon- rural ceremonies. Elliot, 
nut, or commanded by Mahomed. The Eed- EEITA. Tel. Aku. Tel, tho leaf. Elate 
ool-Fitr, or Itamzan-kee-Eed, is held on j sylvestris. Eeita khallu. Tel. the Toddy 
tho first day of tho tenth month Sliawal. Eoila panrlu. Tel., the fruit. 

Eed-us-Zoha, Arab. lit. Feast, of day EEL. Anguilla of Linnams, Allaree. Tam. 
light, Eed-nl- Kurban, Ked-i Kabir. The Eels are found in considerable quantities 
Buqr-eed is also called the Eed-us-Zoha, in the tanks, lakes, rivers and seas of the 
Arab. lit. Feast of day light. It falls on S. E. of Asia. 

the 10th of the month Zi-ul-IIaj. It is also EERPILAKAI. Tam. Artocnrpus pubes- 
termed the Eed-ul-Koorban,or “ the feast of cens. Wild. Its fruit somewhat resembles 
sacrifice,’* and was instituted in cotnmc- tho Datura, and is the produce of the tree, 
inoration of Abralmm offering up his son called by Rlicede Ansjeli (See Hort. Mat. 
Isaac, or as most mahomodans say Ishmael. Part 3rd table 32rd), who tells ns that when 
It is also called tho Eed-i-Kabir or great much is eaten it is apt to produce diarrhoea, 
festival. HerkL which, however, is cured by the root and 

EEDEE. Hind. School Holiday, bark of the same tree. — Aindir, p. 240. 
EEDGAII or NUMAZ-GAH, lit. a place EESA*KHAIL,an Afghan clan, their coun- 

of festival or of prayer ; a building raised try extends to within 30 miles of the pro- 
by mahomedans of India, generally vinee of Dera Ismael Khan. It is a strong 
without the walls of a town (often amidst and mountainous strip of land. The moun- 
gardens), erected on a platform or a pedi- tains of Eesakhail and Khussoor rise so 
ment three or four feet above the level of abruptly from the Indus, that but for the 
the ground, and on an eminence, consist- access to this country on oilier sides it might 
ing of a straight wall with two or more min.v make successful resistance. Papers , East India 
rets, and having in the centre, on a level wit h Cabnl and Afghani dan. 18511, p. 22. 
tho ground, three steps, which forms the EESHEEGAYDUNTL Tkl. Caboose. 

mimhur (or pulpit), from which the khootha EESWARA MAM1DI. Sing. Xantlio- 

(or sermon) is read on particular occasions chynius pictorius. 

or on particular feast days, such as those of EESHWA, Sans, the glorious, from 
buqr-eed and rumzan-kec-ml, which occupies Eosh, to bo grand, hence Eeshwara, Sans, 
from an hour and a half to two hours. It is the glorious: Eshwari, feminine of eesh- 
Boid that the Arabian Prophet, in addressing wnra. ' 

the congregation, stood on the uppermost EESUN, a river in the Futtelighur district 
step; Abu BuJcur ‘liis successor’ on the of the N. "IV. Provinces runs past Ooiner- 
second ; Ootnur on the third or lowest ; but ghur in Muttra is at Talgawn, in Futteh- 
Oosman, observing that at this rate we might I ghur, and is the viver of Mynpoorie. 
descend to the bowels of the earth, fixed | E ETCH A MARA.M. Taai. Elate sylveS* 
upon the middle as the one from which to tris. Eetcham-elle, the leaf, Eetcham-khallfl* 
deliver the sermon ; since then it has continu- the toddy, 
edso. This building is merely intended as EETWA, a river of Sylbet. 
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EGGS. 

EEYOOHAIYER or Eeyoover, seo Kum- 

jnaler. 

EEYUM. Tam. Lead. 

BEGAN, a town of Borneo, see Kyans. 
EGBATANA is the Hagmatana of the 
Caneiform, inscriptions. See Ekbatana. 
EGGS. Eng. 


Baiza, or Baida, Arab. Betzim, Hkbrw. 

Matte, Can. Uuda, Hind. 

Tetti, )> Ova, Lat. 

Gadda, » Matta, Tam 

(Enfa, Fr. Gadda, Tisl. 


In Chusan every spring thousands of ducks’ 
offgs are hatched by artificial heat. The 
establishment is situated in the valley on the 
north side of the city of Tinghae. The hatch- 
ing house is a kind of loug shed, with mud 
walls, and thickly-thatched with straw. Along 
the ends and down one side of the building 
are a number of round straw baskets well 
plastered with mud, to prevent them from 
taking fire. In the bottom of each basket 
there is a tile placed, or rather the tile forms 
the bottom of the basket ; upon this the fire 
acts,— a small fire-place being below each 
basket. Upon the top of the basket there 
is a straw cover, which fits closely, and 
which is kept shut whilst the process is 
going on. In the centre of the shed arc a 
number of largo shelves placed one above 
another, upon which the eggs are laid at a 
certain stage of the process. When tho 
eggs are brought, they are put into tho bas- 
kets, the fire is lighted below them, and an 
uniform heat kept up, ranging, as nearly as 
I could ascertain by some observations which 
I made with a thermometer, from 05 0 to 
102 0 , but the Chinamen regulate the heat 
by their own feelings, and therefore it will 
of course vary considerably. In four or live 
days after tho eggs have been subject to this 
temperature, they are taken carefully out, 
one by one, to a door, in which a number of 
holes have been bored, nearly the size of the 
eggs ; they arc then held against those holes, 
and tho Chinamen look through them and 
are able to tell whether they are good or 
not. If good, they are taken back, and re- 
placed in their former quarters ; if bad, 
they are of course excluded. In nino or ten 
days after this, that is, about fourteen days 
from the commencement, the eggs are taken 
from the baskets, and spread out on the 
shelves. Here no fire heat is applied, but 
they are covered over with cotton, and a 
kind of blanket under which they remain 
about fourteen days more, when the young 
ducks burst their shells, and the shed teems 
With life. These shelves are large, and 
capable of holding many thousands of eggs *, 
and when the hatching takes place, the sight 
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is not a little curious. The natives who 
rear the young ducks in the surrounding 
country know exactly the day when they 
will be ready for removal, and in two days 
after tho shell is burst tho whole of the 
little creatures are sold, and conveyed to 
their new quarters. — Fortune's Wanderings , 
pages 7G to 81. 

EGG TREE. Seo Dalbergia. 
EGG-BEARING GOURD. Cueurbita 
ovifera. 

EGG PLANT. Solanum mclongena, — * 
Linn. See Briujal, Bayngnn. 

EGG SHELL CHINA, a manufacture in 
Japan, in tho proviucos of Eozen and Set- 
sunrn. 

EGILI3IR, Hind. Root of Datisca canna- 
bina. 

EGIN, See Mesopotamia. 

EG ISA. Tel. Pterocarpus marsupium. 

' — lloxb. 

EG MONT ISLANDS, nhont six in num- 
ber, part of tbo Cliagos Archipelago. 

EGRET, the common name of several 
species of heron. In Australia, what in 
India we call * White Paddy-birds’ and 
in Britain are the much prized Egrets, have 
come to be denominated 4 Cranes and 
tho real crane of that country is known as 
the ‘ Native Companion.* 

EGERTON, a Bengal civil servant, who 
wrote an account of his journey through 
Spiti, Loud, 1864. 

EGYPT, in the highwayfromEurope to the 
East, is now ruled by a mahomedan, a heredi- 
tary pachaor viceroy under tbokingof Turkey. 
Egypt is one of the most ancient of the 
kingdoms of the world. It is probable that 
it has always been of the same dimensions 
as now, viz., about 11,000 square miles in 
the small strip of the Nile valley rupning in a 
limestone plain elevated 1 50 to 500 feet above 
the sea, with tho great sandy tract on the 
east, and the African deserts on the west. 
Every year from unknown times, the Nile rises 
in June to about 30 foot, overflows its banks, 
from the cataracts at Syeno to its seven 
mouths, and subsides in September. Rain 
falls at places, at Alexandria, in great down- 
pours, and occasionally at Cairo and in the de- 
sert, but its fall is uncertain and reliance is 
not placed on it. Upper Egypt was onco 
been called Meroe, which name was after- 
wards applied to Abyssinia, subsequently it 
was named Ethiopia, till that name also was 
applied to the country beyond the cataracts, 
and then to Abyssinia. In the language of 
tho country Egypt was named Chemi, a word 
the same as Ham and Cham ; in Hebrew it 
was named the land of Mizraim, one of tho 
tribes of the children of Ham $ and from the 
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Greeks ifc received the name of JSgyptus, first is tlie Egyptian proper, whose skull fa 
Egypt, or the land of Copts ; and these last shaped like the heads of the ancient The- 
two names, having once meant the Delta, ban statues and the modern Nubians. The 
were afterwards stretched southward to in- second is a race of men more liko the Euro- 
elude the whole of the country. peans, and these mummies become more 

The annals of Egypt begin to he credible common as we approach the Delta. These 
with the accession of Psammotichus, 13. C. are perhaps the samo as the modern Copts. 
670. He was the first to open his country The third is of an Arab race, and like the 
to the Greeks, and in his reign we have the heads of the labourers in the pictures, 
first coincidence of Egyptian, Greek, Median Its ancient history is divided into two em- 
and Jewish chronology. pi res, ilio older empire of Menes, and the 

Wo learn from the Book of Genesis middle or tlio llyksos and the newer from 
that tho Egyptians were a tribe from Asia, Amos to Sliesliouk. The pyramids are tlio 
called tho children of Ham ; and their pliy- principal monuments of the older, and they 
sical character, and habits of life, both show were built in tlio reign of tho fourth dynas- 
that they were moro nearly allied to Asiatics ty. The old empire lasted 107G years. The 
than to the less civilized tribes of tho Ara- new empire began with a struggle with Asia 
bian and Libyan deserts. The single lock of which soon extended to Phoenicia andMcso- 
hair on tlio young nobles reminds us also of potamia, Damascus, Nineveh and Babylon, 
the Tartars ; while tlio religious dread of the The Hyksos or shepherd kings were neigh- 

sea, the sacred bull, and tho refusal to cat bouring Semitic tribes, from tho N. E. of 
flesh, are what wo .meet with among the Egypt, that is Canaanit.es associated with 
hindoos. Their worship of tlio bull reminds Bedouintribes of Northern Arabiaandthe pen- 
us also of tho hindu reverence for tho sacred insula of Sinai. They held Memphis, but 
cow and for tho bull Nandi the vahan of Siva, their residence was a fortified camp on the 
They resembled the Chinese in (heir syllabic border of tho Syrian desert. The ultimate 
writing, and liko Chinese and hindns in duti- fall of tlio newer empire was mainly caused 
fully setting out food at tho graven of their by an invasion of the country from Palestine, 
fore-fatliers. They resembled tlio hindu, or the in which the utmost cruelties were practised 
hindu them, iri their respect for tho sacred and at its close Moses withdrew into 
animals. Whoever killed ono of theso inten- Arabia. Up to the time of Amos, the Egyp- 
tionally was put to death ; and indeed who- iians performed human sacrifices, Plutarch 
ever killed a hawk or an ibis oven by ncei- quotes Manetlio assaying that inEilethya (the 
dent was condemned to die. Whenever,*! house city of the mother of Isis,) the sacrifice of tho 
was on firo tho chief caro of the neighbours so called Typhoncans was performed during 
was to save tho cats, the men and women tlio dog-days — viz., human sacrifices, when 
might bo burnt in the ruins, but the cats the ashes of tho victims were scattered to 
wero to bo saved at all risk. When a cat the winds. Porphyry also quotes the same 
died a natural death every inmate of the work of Manetlio on Archiology and Dovo- 
houso shaved his eyebrows, and when a dog lion, to the effect that Amos abolished the 
died they shaved all over. The dead cats practice of human sacrifices in Heliopolis, 
were carried to the sacred tombs at Bubasl is, They were formerly performed to Hera, tho 
where they wero embalmed and then buried, mother of Isis. Tlio victims wero examined 
In tho samo way tho hawks were made into and a seal was affixed to thorn, as were the 
mummies and sent, to bo buried at Butos, the calves without blemish. Three were sacri- 
serpents at Thebes, tlio crocodiles in the ticed daily, Amos ordered the same number 
Labyrinth near crocodilopolis, the ibis, that of wax figures to be offered in their stead, 
useful enemy of vermin, at Hermopolis, bulls (Bnnscn, 165 — 0 p. iv. passim ). 
and cows at Alarbochis, and tho other uni- The worship of Osiris was the oldest 

mala in tho otlior cities. religion, and ho was worshipped as tho Lord, 

(i Sharp’s History of Egypt, Veil. I p. 2. Gal. the God and lather of each individual soul, 
Rev. May 1808. Sharp/}’ $ History of Egypt, the Judge of men who passes sentence strict- 
Vol. Ip. 04-95.) ly according to right and wrong, rewarding 

Their custom of embalming the dead seems goodness and punishing crime. The wor- 
to have originated with them, tho mineral ship of animals was not introduced into the 
pitch for it was brought by foroigu traders established religion earlier than the second 
from the Dead Sea. The skulls of tho mum- dynasty, 200 years after Menes, therefore 
mies agree with history in proving that Egypt not much more than 5,000 years ago. (Bun* 
was peopled with a variety of tribes ; and sen’s God in History , Vol. 1 p. 226.) 
physiologists, when speaking more exactly, The sun, or Amun-Ra or Kuaph-Ra the 
nayo divided them into three classes. The god of Thebes, or Jupiter-Ammon as he w** 8 
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called by the Greeks, was the god under EGYPTIAN PRIVET. Lawsoma inermig.' 

whoso spreading wings Egypt had seen its EHDAKL MIRZIC. Arab. Camomile, 

proudest days. Every Egyptian king had call- EHRA BA'DllA, a name of Vira badra. 

ed himself the son of the son ; those who EHREE or EH1IOO, a river of Boondee. 

had reigned at Thebes boasted that they EHRETIA, a genus of plants, trees or 

were beloved by Amun-Ra; (Sharpe's Egypt.) shrubs of the natural order Boraginacem. 
The Egyptian priests were the first to teach Voigt names E. aspera and buxifolia small 
that a man does not wholly die when life trees of the south of India. E, intemodia a 
leaves the body. They said that after death tree of the Mauritius, E. Irevis and E. serrata 
the soul dwelt in the bodies of other animals, trees all over India, E. arenaria, Griff is one 
and was there imprisoned for its sins during a of the sand binding plants of the Indian 
number of their short lives, and that after coasts. The root of E. buxifolia (kuru- 
thus passing for three thousand years, vingi vayr. Tam. Pale kejar, Hind.) is given 
through the bodies of birds, beasts, and in decoction as an alterative in syphilitic 
fishes, it was again allowed to take upon it- cachexia and its fruit is eaten. Wight 
self a human covering. Herico they care- gives Ehretia nspera, eunoata, lrovis, ova- 
fully saved the dead body from decay, by lilblia, umbellate, viminen, Wiglitiana. 
embalming it as a mummy, that it might be EHRETIA AS PE It A, Ronjj. A small tree 
ready for the soul to re-enter when the years of the Panjab plains, Sivalik hills and Salt 
of punishment had elapsed (Sharpe's Egypt, Range : in limes of dearth, its bark is 
Vol 1 p. 19(3.) ground mixed with flour and eaten. Its 

While Solon and Hccatams were study- wood is valued for its hardness, 
ing the Egyptian customs, Pythagoras, EIUtETTA L/EVlS. Uoxb. Cor. W. Ic. 
if we may trust to tho slightest and most Beurreria 1 to vis, G. Bon. 

uncertain of tradition* was studying in Pa i. (lllntom| c<»Wv,Tci. I Sorcgnda, Tin. 

Egypt under Gmuplns of Heliopolis. JLc is Pula piilimcKi, Oircar | 
said to have lived twenty years in Egypt, 

and on tlio conquest of tho country by tlio A I"* 11 * large tree, common in tho drier 
Persians to have been taken prisoner and P«ts of Ceylon, in tlio peninsula of India, is 
carried off to Babylon. (S/mr/ie’s History vf a native of the Oil-car mountains, grows in 
Egypt, Vol . I p. ITindostan, in tho Dhera T)hoori, tho Kheree 

Tlicir Janguago was recorded in hyorogly- l ,:lss aTu ^ m Bengal. It furnishes a hard 
pliios. Tho words hitherto deciphered are valuable wood, though not of great size, 
about f)0o in number and principally inde- "'bich in the Cirears is used by the hill peo- 
pendont roots which can all be traced into P lft for many purposes.— 7 h\ A indie, Voigt 
tho modern Egyptian to about 900 words J)r - C leghorn, Captain Becldomc , 

(Dun. 1,270.) liobh.V.8. 

In their manners and customs Hero- EH RETT A SERRATA, Roxb. 

dotus found tho Egy [titans unlike every Ehretia pyriiblia, I). Don. 

tiling bo bad been used to in Greece. They Kaln aja. Boo. | Xulshim. Nep, 

wrote from right to left. They ato their * 

meals in tho streets. Tho priests were A tree growing in Bengal, Chittagong 
shaven, while other men wore beards. Every tho Khassia moniilains, Nepal, Bhootan, and 
thing was remarkable and new to him. tlio Dchra Uhoon. It furnishes a tough 
It was in the time of the elder Pliny light wood easily worked and durable, made 
that the route through Egypt to India first into sword handles .— Voigt. 
became really known to tho Greeks and EHYNCHO-CINETES. See Paleroonidro. 
Romans. Sharpe's History of Egypt Vol. 1 p. E1CHE. Gnu. Oak, Quercns. 

3. Pliny lib. vi. 26. EICHELN; ECKKRN. Ger. Acorns. 

J3c0 Java ; Jews ; Kali; Kama ; Kartakeya •, EIC1IIA MAR AM.. Tam. Also Eiclii 
Ren; Khiraj ; Kiang; Krishna, Kalusa; Ma- Wood. Axglo-Tam. Ficus t’siela. 
badeva, Purana, Takya, Surya, Serpent, El DIJ, a ruined town on the Karan rivor 
Siva, Vara ha, Vislmn, Yavana/ in Lnristan. It w r as also culled Mai Amir. 

EGYPTIAN BEAN, a name sometimes EIGHT-FOLD OBLATION. See Hindoo, 
given to the bean-fruits of Nclumbium spcci- EJK. Dot. Oak. Quercns. 
osnm, Willd, from the not ion that they were EILAK. Tukki. Tlie term given by the 
tlifi beans which tho disciples of Pythagoras pastoral Dnrnni, to .tlicir Bumpier residence, 
ttere forbidden to eat. Kislilak, also Turki, being that of their win - 

EGYPTIAN HARE. Lepns iEgvpticns. ter station. See Afghan. 

.EGYPTIAN LOTUS. Nclumbium spe- EILAN. Hi kb. Also Elaur, also Ellal, 
cl osum. Willd. Andromeda ovalifolia. 
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EIMAK. 

EIMAK. An Afghan tribe, known as 
Firoz Kohi, after the city of that name, about 
Bixty-three miles from Teheran, whence they 
were removed by Timur. The Tartar con- 
queror, exasperated by the depredations of 
the people inhabiting Mazanderan, south of 
the Caspian, attacked Firoz Kob, and defeat- 
ed them, and they are now located in the 
country between Herat and Mairaana. Ac- 
cording to other authority, the Eiinak is a 
nomade branch of the Tajik of Afghanistan; 
the Tajik being the descendants of the an- 
cient inhabitants of the country. General 
Ferrier however observes that, the races 
known by these names who occupied Faro- 
pamisus, are so intermingled and their 
origin so uncertain that to investigate them 
is a hopeless task. Ho adds that under this 
name are comprehended all the tribes de- 
scended from the ancient conquerors of tho 
Paropamisus speaking the Persian language. 

In manners and language, and physical ap- 
pearance there is a great conformity amongst 
all the tribes who readily combine to oppose 
tho Uzbeks and Afghans. They are probably 
a great nation subdivided into small govern- 
ments or republics. They lead a compara- 
tively savagolife, in great repose or in the 
activity of a soldier life. The TJsboks and 
the Afghans arc civilized people compared 
with them. The Persian they speak appears 
to be exceedingly ancient, and there is but 
little Arabic mixed with it; they only recur 
to tho latter on raro occasions, when their 
own langnago does not afford a word by 
which they can express any particular idea, 
the Koran is very imperfectly known 
amongst them. They wish for nothing be- 
yond a tent, a horse, a wife, and plunder. 
They are very hospitable, and to each other 
faithful and devoted. Well organised, they 
would make excellent soldiers, especially 
cavalry ; their arms arc the lance and bow, 
and they liavo very few fire-arms. Tho 
forms of tho women are large, robnst, and 
well devoloped, but their beauty is mediocre, 
and at forty they aro frequently decrepid. 
Though tho winters in the Paropamisus arc 
very severe, the inhabitants prefer a tent to 
a house, because they can more easily gratify 
their love of frequent change, or even comply 
with the necessity for it, without being 
obliged to leavo anything behind them. 
Tho tents, mado of felt woven of camels 
wool, are thick and impervious, and when 
carefully closed tho cold rarely penetrates 
them. Their qounfry is fertile : there are few 
populations in Asia more favoured in this 
respect. They are shepherds rather than 
cultivators of the soil, nevertheless they 
have some crops of corn, barley, maize, and 
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EKTA. 

a kind of millet which they consider a great 

delicacy. The Eimaks encamp in the plains 
during the winter, and in the table-lands of 
the mountains in the summer and autumn. 
They are intrepid sportsmen, and frequently 
neglect the small game to pursue the wild 
beasts which abound in their country. 
Ruins are frequently mot with, but no in. 
scriptions aro found that can lead to any 
explanation of tlicir origin. They rear 
camels. Ferrier Journ . p. 255 See Aimak ; 
Hazara; India p. 336; Jews; Kalmuck; 
Kabul ; Kob p. 440. 

EIMLEE, a sub-division of the Tuga tribe 
dwelling in Husunpur, Dhubaree, Dhaka and 
Oojharee in the zillah of Muradabad, many 
of these are mahomedans. Elliot. 

EFN. Hind. Urtica heterophylla. 

EING-GYIN. Burm. Shorea robusta. 

EIN-SHE-MEN. Bcum. Lord of the 
Eastern House ; the peonliar appellation of 
the declared heir to the Burmese throne. 

BIN WIN. Burm. A tree ofMoulmein. 
Used for all ordinary pur poses of building.— 
Cal . Cat . Ex. 1862. 

KTSEN. Ger. Iron. 

EFSENIIOLZ. Ger. Iron Wood. 

EISEN- VITRIOL. Ger. Sulphate of 
Iron. 

EIZ UD DIN HUSSAIN. Seelz-udDin 
Hussan. 

E-JIN' or EE-GIN of Malacca, peculiar 
grain from an undetermined plant but seem- 
ingly one of tho Leguminosoe. 

EJMAN. Name of an Arab tribe. 

EJOO also EJU, Gomuto. A strong black 
horse-hair looking fibre obtained from the 
Are or) a Saccharifera. 

EK. Sw. Oak: Qnercus. 

EK. Hind. Peus. One. It enters into 
many compound words, as, 

EK- AT A Sill, Hind, also Ek-bara, in dis- 
tillation, tho spirit that first passes over. 
When redistilled, it is called do-atashi or 
do-bara, double distilled. Sili-atashi or thrice 
distilled. 

EKAMRA-K AN AN" A, Sans, from eka, 
one, amra, a mango tree, and jfemana, a 
forest. 

EKA DASHI, Hind. Literally one and 
ten, the 11th day of the moon’s increase or 
doorcase. It is one ot the liindu fast days, 
or “ Bart” Powell . 

EK-FARDI, also EK-FASLI land yield- 
ing one crop annually. Elliot . 

EKA-DANTA, Sans, from eka, one, and 
danta, a tooth a name of the hindu 
Ganesh. 

EKA. Sans. Chief. 

EKA, a one horse shay. 

EKTA. Hind, unequalled. 



ELASAGNUS. 

. EKHAETHA, Hind. A one- wheel well : 
a domala or dohartha well has two wheels. 
Elliot Powell. 

EKALBIR. Hind. Datiscus cannabinus, 
its root is a dye stuff : alsoVerbascum thapsus. 

EKBEER. Beng. Ilelminthostachya la- 
ciniata. 

EKKUDIJ TIGE. Tel. Cardiospermum 
halicacabum. — Linn . 

EKLINGA, a celebrated Saiva temple in 
tho defiles of the Viudhya. 

EKOJI, the first of the Mahratta rulers 
of Tanjoro. He was the son of Shah-ji (A. 
D. 1044), a subhadar of the Carnatic under 
Aurungzib, who gave Tanjoro to Ekoji 
as a jaghire. Tho last of the Tanjoro rulers 
died in 3 855, and tho country was annex- 
ed to British territory. 

EKSHA MALL, a Nepaul ruler who in 
A. D. 1,600 divided Patau, Kliatmandu, 
Banepa and Bhatgaon between his daughter 
and his three sons. Jlis full name was Jay a 
Eksha Mall, also Jyc-Kush Mull. 

EKTEER, Beng. Opihioglossum rc- 
tieulatum. Linn. 

EKIJ DANTA, a name of Canes a, literal- 
ly one-toothod. 

EL, also named Kronos, of the Egyptians 
according to the doctrine of By bins, was the 
son of heaven and earth, he conspired 
against his father Ouranos. El is tho root of 
Elohim. Bethel of Gen. xxviii, 11 — 19, is a 
compound word, Beiih-El, the house of El, 
meaning God’s house. El of the Greeks (Y1 
in Hebrew and Phoenician), t.c., God, the 
strong, whence comes Elohim, literally, the 
gods, and tho Greco-Phcnician Bretylia, or 
sacred stones supposed to have fallen down 
from heaven, (&io ictus) perhaps aero- 
lites which were honoured and held sacred 
on account of the divine power supposed 
to be inherent in them: whether it was 
a common stone or an aerolite that Jacob 
had for a pillow cannot be known, as lie rose 
from his dream exclaiming (v. 17). “How 
holy is this place ; — this is none other but 
the house of God, (Bait-El . )** And Jacob** 
took tho stone that ho had made his pillow 
and set it up for a pillar and poured oil 
upon the top of it and called the name of the 
place Bethel.” 2 hivsm, IV 242-3. Sec 
Beetyli. Bait. 

ELACHI, Bexg. Hind. Cardamom, 
Elettaria enrdamomum. 

ELA CHEDDI. Tam. Elettaria carda- 
. momurn, Maton. 

1 ELA3AGNUS, a genus of plants of the 
order Elaeagnaccro or oleaster tribe of which 
nine species are known to occur in the S. E. 
of Asia. The ripe berries of E. angustifo- 
lius are eaten in Cashmere as also are those 


ELJEOCARPUS GANITRUS. 

of E. dulcis, E. conferta, E. hirtensis, E. ori- 
entals, E.Moorcroftii has ornamental flowers. 
The wood of E. conferta is the winter 
fuel of the people of Iskardo : and the honey 
gathered by bees from the sweet flowers of 
E. orientals is much esteemed. Voigt , Rid- 
dell, Honigbergcrp. 273. Hooker, Him . Joum . 
p. 205. Br. J. L. Stewart . 

EL^EO CARPUS, a genus of plants of tho 
natural order Eltoocarpacemof Li ndley, about 
40 species of which aro known. E. serratus, 
L. is a small tree of Travancorc. E. cunea- 
tus, Wight. A tree of Ceylon and the Wes- 
tern coast of tho Indian peninsula. In Bur- 
mah, are several species, undetermined, which 
the Burmese name “ tau-man-gyec,” “ tlian- 
Iwcn” and “ wa-hso-ben.” 

ELiEOCARPUS, Species. 

roeechandift. Ujria. 

A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, of extreme 
height 48 foot, circumference 5 feet and 
height from the ground to tho intersection 
of the first branch, 0 feet. Ploughshares are 
occasionally made of this wood, but it is 
chiefly used for firewood. The rosaries worn 
by the byrngi and Vaishnava are made of tho 
seeds of this tree. — Captain Macdonald. 

ELiEOCA IiPUS, Species. 

Mhaghai, Bitiui. ? 

A moderate sized tree of Akyab, plentiful 
in Ranivce and Cheduba; wood used for 
knife handles, rules, Ac., and tho fruit and 
leaves aro used l>y the natives for food. — • 
Cal. Cat. He. 1862. 

ELAGOCARPUS. Species. A very largo 
timber tree of Martaban, used for masts and 
house posts. 

E LAX) CARPUS. Species; A hard valu- 
able timber tree, very abundant in tho 
neighbourhood of Rangoon, and not uncom- 
mon in some parts of the Tcnasserim Pro- 
vinces. Carts are sometimes constructed of 
it, and it is used in house and boat build- 
ing. — Dr. Mason’s Tenas, scrim. 

ELiEO CARPUS. Species * Sal wen, Thmn. 
The river Salwcn derives its name from a 
treo of that name that grows on its banks. 
From tho character of tho genus, it would 
probably yield useful wood. — Dr. Mason’s 
Tcnasserim. 

ELASOCARPUS AMCENUS, Thw. 

A middle sized treo of the central pro- 
vince of Ceylon, grows up to an elevation 
of 4,000 feet— T/w. En. PI. Zeyl. p. 32. 

EL^EO CARPUS COPALLIFERUS 
Retz. Syn of Vateria Indiea. — Linn. 

ELA50 CARPUS CYANEUS. See El- 
seocarpacem. 

ELyEOCARPUS GANITRUS, Roxh. 
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ELJJOCARPUS PRINOIDES. 

Ganitrus Bphsericus, Gacrtn . 

Rndrakayn, Bung. Dun; ? Rmlrakaya, Tam. 
Utraaum Bead tree, Ang-Tel. Riulra-kai, Tam. 
Radraksha, Sans. Ruclra-ckallu, Tel. 

A tree of Java. Tbo seeds about the size of 
common marbles, aro worn as necklaces 
by brahmins arid faqueers, they are com- 
monly called Uirtwnin beads, Riddell. Ward's 
View of the Hindus, Vol. IV. p. 371. 

ELA30 CARPUS HINAU, the Hinau of 
New Zealand, is a large timber tree. Its 
berry is edible though tasto harsh. 

EL/EO CARPUS IN 1 ) I CUS. Roxb. A tree 
of Chittagong. 

ELiEOCARPUS LAN CEiEFOLIUS, 

Roxb. 

Ootradi ko munke, Duk. | Utrasum ? Tam. 

A tree of the Khassya hills, Assam, Monl- 
meinand Java. The seeds are used simi- 
larly to thoso of tho Ganilros sphiuricus 
Hoyle. — Drs. Royle, Ainnlie, Mason and Voigt. 

ELiEOOARPUS LANCEOLATUS. RoLtl. 

Utrasum, Tam. I Oolrado ke mnnkc, Duk. 

Tho seeds are very rough, and about the 
size of small nutmegs. They aro brought 
to India from Java, of which country tho 
tree is a native. Tho tfaiva brahmins and 
pundarums, religions devotees of tlio Saiva 
sect of hindoos, and who live by alms, wear 
strings of them round their heads and necks 
and form them into rosaries. Tin's small 
tree is covered over with a profusion of 
white flowers. Mason , Ain.’s Mai. Med. 
page 142. 

EL^O CARPUS LONGIFOLIUS. Rl A 

tree growing on tho bunks of tho Salvvcn 
and in Java. — Voigt. 

ELlEOOARPUS LTJCIDUS. Roxb. A 
tree of Chittagong. — Voigt. 

ELzEO CARPUS MONTANUS, The. 
A middle sized tree of Covlon. 

ELA30CARPUS OBLONGUS. 

Kassow, Duk. 

This is a handsome treo of the Dekhan, 
flowers in May, petals beautifully fringed, 
the foliage is frequently tinged with red 
giving an autumnal appearance to tho treo. 
—Riddell 

ELiEOCARPUS 0J30VATUS, Ain. 

E. coriacous, Hook. 

This tree grows at Newora Ellia and other 
elevated parts of the island of Ceylon, at an 
elevation of from 6,000 to 8,000 feet. — 
Thwaites. 

ELiEOCARPUS PRINOIDES, W. and 
A* A tree of Assam, Khassya Hills and Ka- 
maon. It is E. serratus of Roxb. not of 
Linn. Its fruit is pickled and curried. 


EL AJEM. 

EL^OCARPUS ROBUSTUS, Roxb. A 
tree of the Khassva hills, 

ELJEO CARPUS SERRATUS, Linn. 
Grows in the warmer parts of Ceylon, up 
to an elevation of 2,000 feet. — Thwaites. 

ELiEOCARPUS TUBERCUJUATUS, 

Roxb. 

II ml rackin', Tam. Rudracha, Tel. 

Badmcrkai, „ Badraclia, „ 

A tree of tho Travancoro forests. Tho 
seeds aro used by Vaishnava brahmins as 
rosaries. — Mr. Rohde's M.SS. 

ELiEOCOCCA VERNICA. Dryandra 
vernicia, Carr. Tlio varnish tree of China. 
The oil obtained from the nuts is used by 
painters. Hogg. 465. 

EL/EOCOCCA VERRUCOSA, a native 
of Japan, the nuts yield a somewhat acrid 
oil, which is used there in food : and in the 
Mauritius, for lamps, llogrj. 461. 

E Jj^EOl ) ENDRON GLAUCUM, Pers. 

Schrobcni nlhciis, Ristz. I Senaeia glauca, Lam. 
Maugifera glanca, Rottl. | Ceylon ten treo. Eng. 

EL/EODENDRON ROXBURGH!!, AV. 
and A. This treo is a native of Ceylon and 
Coromandel, will i small green flowers. — Voigt. 
E L/BO DENDRON INTEC R1FOLIA. 

Ilnoak, 11 o it :.r. | Jouk-lni i , 11 uiim. 

This is a very plentiful, strong, fine tim- 
ber, found throughout tho forests of the 
Tormghoo and Pegu districts, as well as 
about Rangoon. It is adapted for fancy 
work and cabinet making. — JJr. McClelland. 

ELiEODENDRON ROXBURGH!!, AV. 

&A. 

Elajodendmn glaucum, Wall, 

Neriju diehotoma, Roxb. 

Klmninus ncrija-, Strong. 

Boot-kns, Maur. Ncrasi, Tel. 

Sclnpa maram, Tam. Ninja, „ 

Bira, Tel. 

This treo is a native of tbo mountainous 
parts of India. In Coimbatore, it is more 
remarkable for its fine form than for the 
length and thickness of its bole, but tho 
wood, if good, can only be fit for cabinet 
making and small sized objects. Dr. Gibson 
says this tree is more common in the inland 
than in the coast forests of Bombay, but ho 
had never seen it of a size fit for timber. 
The wood is however strong and compact. 
— Drs. Wight and Gibson. 

ELiEODENDRON RUBER. See Cclas- 
tracero. 

ELACH. Beng. Cardamum Elettaria car- 
damnm. 

EL AJEM, Ajcm, in Arabic, literally 
means foreign, but in the southern parts of 
Arabia, El Ajem is applied to tho opposite 
parts of tho coast of Africa. 
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EL ARAM. 

ELAKA CHEVI CHETTU. Tel. Either 
Salvinia cncullata of Roxb. or Hutchinia in- 
dica. Elaka Chevi knra. Tel. Hydrocotylo 
rotundifol ia. — Roxb. 

ELAKI CHETTU. Tel. Elettaria car- 
damomum. Wh. and Matek. Syn. of 
Alpinia cardamomnm. — Roxb. 

EL A KULLI. Tam. Euphorbia ncriifolia. 

ELAM. Hind. Mal. Tam. Tel. Auction. 

ELAM, or Susiana was the country on the 
cast of tho southern portion of ilio Tigris, 
south of thoLuristan mountains and was the 
cradlo of ancient, sovereignty. Eeros ns men- 
tions a legend to tho effect that tlie lirst 
dawn of civilization was there and that tho 
teachers of mankind came from tho shores of 
the Persian Gulf. Susiana was known as 
Elam, and all tho Babylonian and Assyrian 
dynastic arrow-headed inscriptions hitherto 
deciphered refer to Susiana as the cradlo of 
sovereignty where the ruins of great cities 
were discovered by Sir IT. Rawlinson. The 
Elamites were a poworful nation in tho early 
days of Abraham before either tho Assyrian 
or Babylonian governments rose into power. 
Kcdarlaomor, King of Elam, held Canaan 
and Arabia petra?a in subjection. — 1 lumen 
iii. 352. See Iran. Lud. 

ELAM AVI also Th/ya mnmdi. Tel. Man- 
gifera, indicate L. Its Sans, name is Sahakam 
W. 913 “a fragrant kind of Mango,” — hence 
the name from 14 la, “ cardamom.” 

ELAMITES. See Iran. Elam, 

ELANDEI PALLAM. Tam. Rliamnus 
' jujnba. 

E LANET, a hawk, thcFalcomelanopterns, 
Daudin, inhabiting Africa, India and Ame- 
rica. — Jerd. i. 112. 

ELANJIMARA. Can. Rhamnus jnjubn. 

ELAPH1UUM EXCELSUM. See Calo- 
phvllnm. 

ELAPHRIUM TOMENTOSUM. See Ca- 
lopliyllurn. 

f ELAPUR, the fortress of Krishna rajali. 
At the date of Charlemagne, Hindustan and 
the Dekhan were divided into four kingdoms 
viz., Gujara (Gujarat) on the west $ Malwn, 
in tho centre, the Gourlia raj on tho east 
including Bengal and Beliar, and the Lates- 
wara kingdom to tho south, but tho Sowe- 
ajyaor Sattarah sovereignty was also spoken 
of. Indra rajah who ruled the Lateswara 
kingdom conquered Gujarat, and aided tho 
king of Malwa against the Gourea sove- 
reignty. See Inscriptions, p. 390. 

ELARAMU. Tel. A root, employed in 
t dropsical affections, supposed to bo that of 
’ Ophioxylon serpentinum. 

EL ARAM is mentioned in the koran as the 
Sail-ul-Arem, or flood of ill- Aram. It is the 
dam of Mareb, built by Queen Balkis above 


ELAVUM. 

the city of Saba. It burst A. D. 1 20. See 
Mareb. 

ELASTIC FIG TREE. Eso. Syn. of 
Ficus elastica. — Roxb. Sco Indian Rubber. 
Caoutchouc. 

EL-ASWAD-IBN-KAAB. See Aswad, 
Masai lma. 

ELATERID/E. Seo Colooptcra. 

ELATE SYLVESTRLS, Lhm. 

Phoouix sylvcstris, Roxb. 

Eojata, Can. 1 iclmm rnaram. Tam. 

Si’iirii ka jlinr. Dlk. Itacliettu. Tel. 

Wild date, Eno- 

The Leaf. 

Ilcham clle, Tam. | ] ta-aku, Tel. 

Its fruit. 

Snndnlay ka plml, I)l'k. Iteham pallain, Tam. 
I’urusliaka, Sans. JUpandu, Tiiiu. 

Its timber has the general characteristics 
of the family, but is inferior to tho palmyrah, 
cocoanut, Ac. In India, tho fruit, when 
ripe, is small, oval shaped, dark coloured, 
and sweetish; about, the size of a ripo 
wild plum, but, though it is now be- 
lieved that this tree is identical with the date 
palm of Arabia, the fruit is not esteemed, 
being unimproved by cultivation. The 
loaves and stalks- are made into baskets, 
boxes and lints, twisted into rope, used for 
thatching anti in the manufacture of light 
mats for building huls. The inucr wood 
furnishes, by boiling, a kind of catechu, 
which contains much tannin. It is obtained 
by boiling the heart wood for a few hours, 
when it assumes the appearance and con- 
sistency of tar. It hardens by cooling, and 
when formed into small squares and dried 
in tho sun is fit for the market. Tho pro- 
duce of Bombay is of uniform texture and 
of a dark red color. That of Concan and 
other parts of India, is of a chbcolato color, 
and marked inside with red streaks. The 
analysis of Sir H. Davy gave the following 
result in 100 parts. 

Bombay. Concan. Bombay. Concan. 
Tannin. 5 1*5 48*5 Tnsolub’o matters, sand, 
Extractive!] I'O 30*5 lime, &c. ... 5*0 7*0 
Mucilage . G5 8 0 

The fibres of the leaf stalk are used for 
cables in the Red Sea. Tho natives of the 
East chew the fruit in the same manner 
as tho areca nut, with tho leaf of the betel, 
pepper and quick lime. Simmond’s Com - 
mercial Products, page 579. Aiiidie, Madras 
JEx. Jur. Report, See Date. 1 

ELAVUM. The Tamil name of the wild 
cotton tree of Malabar, which grows to 
sixty or eighty feet high, and from four to 
six feet in diameter. It is a very soft, light 
wood, and used by the natives for catama- 
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ELBURZ. 

r&tffi and canoes j and also for rafting the 
heavy timber from the forests; it is not 
durable, or of much value, — Edge. Forest of 
Malabar and Canara. (Note . — This seems 
the Eriodendron anfractuosum.) 

ELAVAM MARAM. Tam. Eriodendron 

anfractuosum. 

ELAVAM PUNJI. Tam. Cotton of Bom- 

bax pentandrum. 

EL-AYNEN a town of Nejd in Arabia the 
birth place of Mahomed-ibn- Abdul- Wahab. 
He founded the puritan Wahabi sect. He 
was born A. D. 1691. See Wahabi. 

EL-BAKIA. The companions of Ma- 
homed, the Astuwanat-cl-Ashab, the Column 
of Companions. Their graves are at the 
El-Bakia. — Burton's Vilgrimage, iii p. 39 G. 

EL-BEIT, a town founded by Tobba ul- 
Akram (A. D. 90-140) grandson of Sliam- 
mir Yerash. Shammir, in an invasion of 
China perished with his army in t he deserts 
of Thibet. Tobba to revenge his grand- 
father’s death, marched from Yemen, rebuilt 
Saraarcand, according to Thalaba, carried 
war into China, where ho built El licit, 
in which ho loft a colony of 30,000 Arabs, 
who continued a distinct people when Ha- 
madun wrote in A. D. 553. See Samarcand, 
Shammir, Yemen. 

ELBURZ. The mountains of Elburz, at 
the foot of the southern slopes of which the 
town of Teheran is situated, extend from 
the plains of Cazvin on the west to the town 
of Demavend on the east, forming the divi- 
sion between tho low belt of country on the 
southern shores of the Caspian and tho high 
lands of tho central province of Irak. They 
are a portion of tho lofty chain which 
branches off from tho Caucasus, and after 
passing through Azerbijan the north of 
Persia and Afghanistan, terminate in the 
range of the Himalaya. The line of these 
mountains, though occasionally broken in 
Persia, especially in Khorassan, where it is 
intersected by several extensive plains, may 
easily be traced throughout tho whole of 
this vast tract of Asia. The Elburz, al- 
though of the onormous height of 18,526 feet 
above the sea, has not a very impos- 
ing appearance from tho plain of 
Tehran. Kazbek is 16,546 feet, but 
with the exception of the huge cone of De- 
mavend, no peak towers above its fellows, 
and from a distance the summit of the range 
seems to be nearly level. In summer the 
snow disappears almost entirely from the 
southern face, but on the northern side it re- 
mains in large quantities throughout the 
year. Like the generality of mountains in 
Persia, those of Elburz are but soantily 
clothed with vegetation, the plants growing 
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on the Blopes having a dry blighted appear* 
ance, and as usual there is a total want of 
trees of natural growth. They are, like many 
other parts of this extensive range, rith in 
mineral productions, copper, iron, lead, and 
orpiraent being found in large quantities. 
So many as five rivers, besides smaller 
streams, take their rise in the Elburz, within 
25 miles north of Teheran. — Ool. Ohesneifs 
Euphrates , p. 4. See Iran. 

EL-KAJA. Arab. Trichelia emetica. 
Forsk. a tree 30 to 40 feet high. Its fruit 
is fragrant and is an ingredient of the Abir 
or Besati with which tho Arab women wash 
their hair. Hogg. 

ELCIII, or according to the maps Ilitsi, is 
the city known to older travellers as Khoten. 
See Khoten. 

EL-DOZ, after the death in A.D. 1205 of 
Mahmud of Gour, his kingdom was divided 
amongst his generals, and Kabul and Kanda- 
har in Afghanistan fell to hia* slavo El-Doz. 
Ho was, however, soon dispossessed by a 
prince of Kharism, whose successor Jelal-ud- 
Din was compelled to yield to Chingiz 
Khan. See Gour. 

ELDER TREE. SccSambucus. 
ELECAMPANE ROOT. 

Ussul uv-rasuu, Anui. Alant-wurzrl, Gbb. 

Inuleaulncc, I’lt. J3ckli-i-zanjabil*i-sliami, 

Pbbs. 

Elecampane-root has an aromatic and 
slightly fetid odour. Formerly prescribed 
in dyspepsia, pulmonary complaints, and 
palsy ; Faulkner. O'SItaughnessij. See Con- 
fection of Black Pepper. 

ELECTUARHJM CASSLE. See Cath- 

artocarpus fistula. 

ELECTRICITY is evolved abundantly, in 
tropical Asia, at the beginning and close of 
tho rains. The clephanta of Bombay, a 
stormy period at the close of the S. W. mon- 
soon, is often attended with much electric 
disturbance. TheN. W. storms at Calcutta, 
are always attended with a great evolution of 
electricity. 

ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHY, the art of 
sending information by means of electric 
currents passed along wires. The system 
was early perfected in India by Sir William 
O’Shaughuessy, and all British India is now* 
in inter-communication and in connection 
with Europe and America. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTS are often seen in 
the swamps of India, and in storms on tho 
masts and spars of ships at sea. 

ELEMI is met with in yellow transparent ’ 
masses ; which readily soften, by the heat of 
the hand, and have a strong aromatic 
odour, and a hot spicy taste. It is a gum 
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resin and is said to be tba concrete resinous i 
exudation from one or more genera of plants, i 
Arayris, Balsamadendron, Canarium, Ela- 
phriam, wad Idea. The Elaphrium elemi- 
fyram of Royle, yields Mexican elemi. The 
Cannarium commune Lam. (Syn, of C, 
Zephyrinnm of Humph) of the Spice islands 
and Ceylon, also the C. balsamiferum of 
Ceylon, is said to yield a resin which in 
odour and general appearance strongly re- 
sembles elemi. The resin called Arbol-a- 
brea at Manilla which somewhat resembles 
elemi is considered by M. Baup to be the 
product of Canarium album, a Philippine tree. 
Brazilian or American elemi is from the Icica 
Icicariba Mwrcq. and the Resin of Courina 
from I. ambrosica. It is abundantly produced 
in the forests of the Philippines, where it 
often assists in giving a cheerful blaze to the 
fire of |*he traveller. It is also exported from 
Manilla as a drug. The Philippine tree 
that affords it is probably a Canarium. 
There are other rRsins^of^hiso origin little 
Vis kiowrij^hich hay© been imported as Elemi. 
Dr. Pereira says he had taken much pains to 
ascertain its commercial route, and found 
thrall the importations of it were through 
Amsterdam or Hamburgh. It would appear 
that elemi formerly came from Ethiopia 
by way of the Levant; it is therefore pro- 
bable that Britain receives it through 
Holland from some Dutch settlement in the 


airavanta son of the ocean. Burton more, 
correctly, says (Pilgrm % i. 275) it J^Trom 
“ Pilu” in Sauscrit, or as wo now have it 
in Pushtu Pil, in Persian Fel, which in 
old Persian, becomes “ fil,” and, with the 
arabio article, “ El-fil 5” turned to elephas in 
Greek. 

The Elephants of Ceylon, India, Burmah 
and Siam, frequent hilly and mountainous 
countries : they are met with in Ceylon at 
heights of seven and eight thousand feet, 
and in the South of India, at about 4,000 
and 5,000 feet. 

The elephant is the largest of terrestrial 
mammals. Though the Sumatran has been 
considered to differ, there is, according to 
enofet authors, only one Asiatic specios, E. 
Indicus, which is found in Ceylon, in thb 
southern and western parts of the pen- 
insula of India in tho forests at the foot of 
the Eastern Himalaya, in Nepaul, in the 
•Saul forests, Tippcrab, Chittagong, Bur^ 
mail, tho Malay Peninsula, and the larger 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago. There 
are differences, the elephants of the same 
locality even vary in- form and character* 
They attain their full height whon 1 8 or 24 
years of age, and range from 7 feoj to 10 
feet in height up to the top of tho shoulder. 
Twice round tho forefoot gives nearly the 
exact height of an elephant. Elephants of 
Ceylon do not average above eight feet in 


East, and also from Africa, some small quan- 
tity probably being received from the Bra- 
zils. Tbia gum resin forms an essential in- 
gredient in many of tho finest varnishes. 
Watersione., Faulkner. Olecjhorn'ti ' Forests 
and Gardens of South India, p. 378 to 380. 

ELENDI. Tam. Zizyphus jujuba. Lam. 

ELENJl. Maleal. Mimusops olengi. — 
Linn. 

ELEJfTHA. Maleal. Zizyphus jujuba. 
Lam. 

ELEOTRIS, a genus of fishes of the family 


Gobioidro. . * 

, ELEPHANT,. Enq. Fr. Ger. 

^sen, Bukm. Pil, Pushtu 

Olyphant, Dut. Gaja, Sansc. 

Elephas, Ga. Hasthi, „ 

Hathi, Hind. Fiel, Scand. 

Elephantes, It. Elephante, Sr. 

Elephas, Lai. Gallah, Singh. 

Elnphantus, r Ani, Tam. 

Gajah, Malay- Yeni, Tel. 

Beram „ Yennga, „ 

Fel, Pehs. 


The source of the word Elephant, 
is doubtful. Sir J. E. Tennant supposes 
it to be the Hebrew “ eleph” an ox, and 
“ Hindi,” Indian, likeTamar-i-hindi or tama- 
rind. Pictet derives it from, airavata dr 
airavana the elephant vahan of Indra from 


height and never exceed nine feet yet Wolf 
says, he saw one taken near Jaffna, which 
measured twolve feet one inch, of course to 
the arch of tbp back. The Ceylon ele- 
phants are not so large as those of! other 
parts of India/fho East India Company’s 
standard was seven feet and upwards, mea- 
sured at tho shoulder. Mr. Corse says the 
greatest height ever measured by him was| 
ten fret six inches. As an example, pf the 
deceptiveness of a more conjecture even by 
experienced persons, ho mentions tho case 
of an elephant belonging to the Nabob of 
Dacca which was said to be fourteen feet 
high, Mr. Corse wished to measure it parti- 
cularly, as he himself judged it to be twelve 
feet. The driver assured him that the beast , 
was from ^fhccn to eighteen feet; — ydt when 
carefully measured, it Mid not exceed ten 
feet. (Gosse's Natural History , p. 118.) , 
Tho elephants i of the farther peninsula 
much excel those of India and Ceylon, per- 
haps because they are less disturbed. The 
skeleton of an elephant in the museum at St. 
Petersburg, whicli was sent to Peter the 
•Great by the sbah of Persia, measures 
sixteen feet and a. half, .in height, and pro- 
bably this is the highest authentic instance 
on record. The African elephant is perhapt 
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not inferior to that of Pegu. Mr. Pringle, in a hundred years, tmt Baker would increase 
a very graphic picture, has described an un- that period by fifty. The height of these 
•expected rencontre with an enormous ele- Ceylon elephants varies to a great degree, 
phant in an African valley. “ We halted and and in all classes is very deceiving. In 
■surveyed him for a few minutes in silent Ceylon an elephant is measured at the 
admiration and astonishment. He was, in- shoulder, and nine feet at this point is a 
deed, a mighty and magnificent creature, very large animal. Not more than one in 
The two engineer officers, who were familiar three hundred has tusks, they are merely 
with tho appearance of the elephant in his provided with short grubbfers. Those with 
wild state, agreed that the animal before us tusks aro usually males. Elephants are 
was at least fourteen feet in height.” Major gregarious and the average number in a 
Denham in his expedition into central Africa, herd is about eight, although they fre. 
met with some which he guessed to ho six- qnently form bodies of fifty and oven eighty 
teen feet high, but one which lie saw killed, in one troop. Each herd* consists of a very 
and which ho characterised as “ an immense largo proportion of females, and they are 
fellow,” measured twelve feet six to the constantly met without a single bull in 
back. Fossil remains of an elephant have their number. He has seen some small herds 
been discovered at Jubbalpore, which mea- formed exclusively of bulls, bnfc this is vefy 
sured fifteen feet to tho shoulder. rare. The" bull is much larger than the 

The young are about three feet high when female, and is generally more savage. On 
bom, and tho female begins to bear when each sido of the elephant’s temples is an 
about 16 years old. * They aro classed ac- aperture about the size of a pin’s head, . 
cording to their outer forms, viz., tlio Kuma- whence in the season of rut a secretion,*' 
riah or princely, a strong bodied animal : the exudes, which is called mada or dana? 
Merghi or deer bodied; tlie Sankariah or mix- Whilst it flows, tho elephant is called 
edbroed between the Kumar iah and Mergin’, matta, and at other times nirmada. The 
and the Mirghabali, approaching tho Mirghi. odour of this fluid is frequently alluded to 
The Dantela, is the tusked elephant. The in Hindu poetry, (See Wilson’s Megba- 
Mukna has a head like that of ihofcmalo data, I. 132) is compared to tho odour of 
with, comparatively small straight tusks, tho sweetest flowers, and is supposed to de- 
The elephant with nicely curved, tusks is ceive and attract tho bees. (See Eitu San-‘ 
called thePalang (or bed) dan t, and a one- hara, Williams Story of Nala 9 p. 195-196.) 
tusked elephant is ek-danti or Gancsh after There has been an inclination to separate 
the hindu god of wisdom, who is represented tho Snmatran elephant from the Indian. 
4 < with tho head of an elephant and one tooth, one, as possessing peculiarities. The Me - 
Elephants of India aro tamed to work but J phas Snmatrcvsis differs from that of India 
tho supplies are all from tho wild state. They and Ceylon in the number of its vertebra 
are becoming scarce, and in 1868, the Madras and tho natives call it gnjah, Tem- 
Govemment bfcgan to preserve female ele- minck has named it Elephas Sumatranus. 


phants. 

f In the Syrian armies } anciently, tho ele- 
phant seems to have bocfri much employed. 
According to the Apocrypha (1st Maccabees, 
vi. 33, 37.) Antiochus, when warring 
against Judas Maccabeus, had in his army 
elephants guided by Indian drivers ; each 
stated to havo had on his back a strong 
wooden tower, containing thirty.- two fight- 
ing men JBut this is very great, such weight 
Wtonld fttoqtmt to about 2-J- tong.> 

>■ In the Qflylon forests they como forth to 
feed about m *> ail d they invariably retire 
to th'e -thickest and most thorny jungle in the 
neighbourhood of their > feeding place by 
7 A. M. In these impenetrable haunts says 
Baker, (Rifle, pp. 10-11) they consider them- 
selves secure from aggression. The period 
of gestation with an elephant is supposed 
to be two years, and the time occupied in 
attaining full grdwth is iabout sixteen years. 
The whole period ot Kfe is supposed to be 


This species is perfectly intermediate be- 
tween the Indian and African, especially in 
the shape of tho sknll, and will certainly put 
an end to tho distinction between Elephas 
and Loxodon, with those who admit that 
anatomical genus: since, although tho crowns 
of the teeth of E. Sumatranus are more like 
the Asiatic animal, ‘still the less nujBjmrous 
undulated ribbons of enamel are nearly quite 
as wide as those forming the lozenges of the 
Asiatic. The number of pairs of false ribs 
(which alone vary, the true ones being al- 
ways six) is fourteen, one less than ill the A*" ' 
ricanus, one more than in thjfi^ndicus ; and 
so it is with the dorsal vertebra?, which are 
twenty in tho Sumatramts (twenty-one and 
nineteen, in the others), whilst thenewspe- 
cies agrees with Africahus in the number of. 
sacral vertebra) (four), and with the Indi* 
cus in that of the ctadAl ones, which .are 
thirty-four, • *A 

'White elephants, cither Ifyera or albino** 
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possibly in both of these conditions, are upon the ropes with equal precision, 
occasionally found, and the kings of Burmak Seneca, in his Epistles, describes an elephant 
and Siam take, as one of their titles, the who, at the command of his keeper, would 
appellation of Lord of the white elephant, not merely walk, but would kneel down 
Indeed the presence of a white elephant in Tipon a rope. Suetonius describes an el©- 
Siam is considered as a palladium for the pliant who, in the presence of the Emperor 
king’s life and for the, prosperity of the Galha, climbed up an inclined ropo to the 
kingdom. The late Lord White Elephant roof of a theatre, ami descended in tho same 
in possession of the king of Barm&h, was way, bearing a sitter upon his back. Arrian 
supposed to have been caught in 1806. He mentions an elephant who performed as a 
was close upon ten feet high which is a very musician to its dancing comrades. With 
large elephant, and had a noble head and a cymbal fastened to each of its knees, and 
pair of tusks. In Enarea, in Eastern Central a third to its trunk, lie would beat a measure 
Africa, a white elephant is reverenced, white with astonishing precision and accuracy; 
elephants were kept by the rajahs of Kanouj. while the other elephants danced a circle 
When Jaya Chaudra of Benares and Kanouj round him. ‘‘The Elephant is, at present, 
was defeated and slain by Shahab-ud-din, most usually employed for tho transport of 
Mahmud. Ghori, in A.D. 1104, on the banks largo tents and other articles of equipment, 
of the Jumna, between Chandwar and beyond the powor, or of size inconvenient to 
Etawah, a white elephant was captured bo carried by camels or bullocks. Its load 
which is related to have refused to make j for steady work varies from about 15 to 20 
obeisance to the sultan and had almost ; owt, exclusive of the pad or pack saddle, 
killed its rider who endeavoured to force With this it travels at the rate of three miles 
tho animal to comply. In tho time of an hour from 16 or 20 miles per diem; but 
Mahomed’s grandfather, when Abraliali it can perform and bear longer marches for 
the Christian king of Jlainyar advanced some time without injury. On an emer* 
against Kenanah in Hijaz to revenge the goncy, a riding elephant can travel at tho 
pollution of the Christian church at Sennna, rate of five miles an hour, and will go about 
ho was seated on an elephant named Mali- 40 miles m a day — but lor a continuance its 
mood, distinguished by its bulk and skin of performance will not much exceed that of 
pure white. the baggage elephant. In India, there are 

Captain Yule, (p. 121,) mentions having elephant batteries of heavy artillery ueedod 
seen at Amarapnra two elephants which had : for sieges, and the nobles of Hyderabad use 
, been taught to dance. In ancient Home, as j them largely for riding. Burton's Pilgrimage 
is related in All the Year -Hound, twelve j (<> Mcccak Vol. 1. p. 275. Gosse’s Natural 
elephants were taught to march into aj History, p.118. Tenncnt's Sketches of Nlephas 
theatre to a harmonious measure, some- j Suinatranus Tj, 

times in a circle, aud sometimes divided j The Agagir swordsmen of tho Hamram 
into parties, scattering flowers around Arabs ham -string tho Abyssinian elephants 
them all the while. Preserving their pro- with swords. The Abyssinians, still eat the 
per order, they would beat time to the music flesh and that of hippopotami /ts described ' 
during the intervals of the dance. Being by Strabo (lib. xvi. p. 772 and Diod. SiC-libr 
provided with splendid couches, adorned p. 161.) $ The inscription of Adnio mentions 
with paiutings and tapestry, and a banquet that Ptolemy iuVaded Asia with his land 
spread befpr© them upon tables of cedar and soa forces ©rod elephants from tho coun- 
and ivoiy, the elephants in the costumes try of the Troglodytes and Ethiopia. J| 
of male and female personages of distinc- The Ceylon elephants are driven into a. 
tion, would d ine decorously4-not one of them Kraal an c* tied an d tamed th ere, W ilhin the 
voraciously taking an undue share of the forests an<£ in the jungles of Ceylon are 
delicacies, and all drinking moderately out found a great variety of. wild animals — the 
of cupsvof silver and gold. Germanicus, ac- elephant the hyejaa, tiger-cat, tho bear, the 
cording to Pliny, exhibited elephants hurl- de<?r find tho monkey, are among ttae&ost 
iog and catching javelins, fighting with each abundant. The number of elephants is ity 
Otheiy and executing the Pyrrhic dance, credibly great, and, issuing in troops from 
And it was through their love of music that their i airs, they come crushing down the 
elephants were trained to dance upon ropes’.' cultivated fields and plantations and devour? 

. -Four'of them walked along a cope or ropes, iug tho crops, with great loss to tho proprie- 
carrying a litter, containing a fifth, which was tors. They are found in all the uncultivated 
feigtilfig sickness. Many writers confirm parts of the island but their favorite haunt© 
testimony of Pliny to the fact that the are near to the farms, to which they prove 
elephants walked backwards and forwards so destructive that the ’colonial go vei intent 
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pay da reward of 7a. 6d. (about 1 Dollar, 85 bly against tbo wild one selected fromtbe 
cents) for every tail of the animal which is herd, they, in a most dexterous and dating 
brought to the authorities. Mr. Talbot the manner, slip the moosack on to each of the 
Government agent at Galle, statdd, that he hind legs, which performance occupies about 
had paid during a preceding year two three minutes. The noosed elephant is then 
hundred pounds sterling for tails, which allowed to depart, and he goeB off evidently 
would give six hundred as the number of delighted; but as the noose becomes con- 
elephants destroyed. An officer, actually tracted at every stride, he finds his intended 
killed during his residence on tho island, no flight brought to a close, at a distance of 
less than six hundred of these gigantic sixty or seventy yards. After operating 
animals. Within a few months of the upon about fifty wild elephants in a similar 
arrival of tho Mississippi, two officers of maimer, the Taroos permit the remainder of 
the garrison destroyed no less than forty the herd to abscond, and employ themselves 
elephants in the course of a sporting visit of in fastening the noosed elephants to Bepa- 
Bix weeks to tho jungle. They are ordinarily rate trees, where thoy are detained from two 
shot with a rifle, the sportsman approaches to three weeks under the careful charge of 
his game in front, or that ho may aim at the takers. If any of the captured show 
either of the only two vital parts upon symptoms of violence, they are immediately 
which a rifle ball will liavo any effect, one punished most severely by two of the large 
being directly in the forehead through tame elephants, who belabour them unmerci- 
which tho brain is penetrated and the other fully with tlieir trunks. Two such thrash- 
behind the ear. Tho catching and taming ings effectually cure the most insubordinate, 
of wild elephants furnish a largo source of and at the expiration of six weeks, the cnee 
revenue to tho Nepaul government. In free and independent denizen of tho forest 
taking them, the taroo or elephant catchers, has a keeper on liis back, and becomes as 
having marked down a wild herd of three quiet as if he had been in a state of subj ce- 
ll undred or four hundred elephants, about tion all his life. 

two hundred taroo collect together, mount- At Chittagong, says Captain Smith, 
©d upon elephants, and accompanied by two (NqmuL) is renowned for the beauty aud 
large “taking elephants,” highly fed, and size of its elephants, so is Nepaul cele- 
thereby kept always must (sensual.) The brated lor the hardiness and ugliness of her 
herd of wild elephants having boon s farted, produce: a fatal peculiarity extending to the 
they get away trumpeting ' and whistling Nepaulcse themselves. The full-grown fe- 
into the thickest part of tho forest, hotly male elephants seldom exceed seven feet and 
pursued by the mounted taroo, each of a half in height, but the males of forty years 
whom is provided with three or more nooses, old, at which age they are considered to be 
called the moosack, which is made of very full-grown, are fino fellows, averaging from 
strong ran hido, well soaked in oil, and so nine to eleven leet. One elephant was oleven 
ingeniously contrived, that when once attach- feet four inches in stature. — (Smith's Nqwul.) 
ed to the elephant, tho hind legs are gradual- Elephants are captured in Siam by 
ly drawn together at every step he takes loosing female elephants in the forests 
until lie is brought to a complete stand-still, at certain seasons, when the wild males 
The ohaso continues frequently fdfc* twenty return with them and are captured, 
miles at full speed, until in fact, the wild The tamed elephant is guided by 
herd becomes blown and is brought to a the Ankoos. Pkrs. Hind. (Ankasa, Sansc. 
standJ^The danger then commences, from the Arpc. Greek : Cuspis, Latin. Hendoo, 
wild ones dashing at their pursuers, in their Singh) a goad and guiding rod in shape re - 
turn causing tho most intense excitement sembling a small boat-hook. It isfigurecfin 
during half an hour, until the arrival of tho t he meda ls of Caraoolla of the identical form 
two must elephants, whose bulk prevents ii Tuse ~aTthe present day m l ndia. 
their keeping up with the more active ones, The elephant lias been discovered fossil in 
ridden by tho taroos. These two elephants, the strata of the Nerbudda and in Burma, 
each having throe keepers upon tlieir backs, Amongst the remarkable remains brought 
dash into the herd. Their appearance, ac- from the Sewalik Hills, in Northern India by 
companied by the powerful nauseous odour CaptainCautley and Dr. Falconer, were the re* 
emitted by most elephants, creates an im- mains of several species of the genus ElejtJias 
mediate panic among the wild ones and soon and other proboscidean animals. Dr. Fal- 
paralyzes their efforts of resistance. The coner, speaking of the group of animals thus 
active lifctlo taroo now slide down from revealed by his researches, says j — “this fossil 
their steeds, and under cover of one of the fauna is composed of representative types 
mqsi- eiephants, who pushq^himself forci- of Mammalia of all geological ages, from the 
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oldest of the tertiary periods down to the Professor Owen states'that a species of Mas- 
most modem; and of all the geographical todon, nearly allied to M, angustidens, has 
divisions of the old continent, grouped to- left its remains in the ossiferous caves and 
gether into one comprehensive assemblage, post- tertiary or newer tertiary deposits of 
Among the forms contained in it there are — Australia. From the conformity of the 
of the Pachydermata, several species of Mas- molar teeth, Cuvier regarded a Mastodon 
todon , elephant, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, whose remains have been discovered in Pern 
Anoplotherium, and three species of Equus; as identical in species with the M. angusti- 
of the Ruminantia, the colossal genus Siva - dens of Europe. Professor Owen regards 
thorium, which is peculiar to India, with the M. longirosiris of Kaup, found in Ger- 
spocies of Camehis , Bos, Gervus , and Antilope; many, and tho M. ArvernensL s of Croizet and 
of the Carnivora, species of most of the great Jobert, dug up in Auvergne, as identical 
types, together with several undescribed with his M. angustidens. In the collection 
genera *, of the Rodentia and Quadrnmana of tho British Museum, in addition to the 
several species ; of the Reptilia , a gigantic species which we have mentioned above, 
tortoise ( Colossochelys ), with species of Emys will bo found remains of Elephas primus and' 
and Trionyx, and several forms of Gavials E. meridional is, found in Europe. There are 
and Crocodiles. To these may be added the also the remains of a species of Mastodon , 
remains of Struthiones and other birds, and M. Andium , from Buenos Ayres. Owen , 
Fishes, Crustacea , and Molluscu .” British Fossil Mammals and Birds; Falconer 

The genus, Elejdias in the collection which and Cautley , Fauna Antigua Sivalensis • * 
lias been deposited in the British Museum Mantdl. Petrifactions and their Teachings j — 
includes six species. quoted in Eng. Cyc. pages 504 to 51 0. Ben- 

E. planifrons, distinguished by the flatness gal As. Soc Catalogue of Fossil remains . 
of the forehead *md the intermediate cha- Smith's Nepaul. Yule's Emboss. All 
racier of its molar teeth. the Ye tr Round, Aide Me moire to The Military 

E. Namadicus, with a great dovelopement Sciences ; Gosse's Natural History. Ten - 
of the cranium, and teeth closely allied to nant's sketches. Bikmorc's Travels, Wallace's 
those of the Indian species. Archipelago , p. 400 and Aide nwmorie to 

E. Hysudricus, with a turban-liko vortex Military Science Dublin 1st August 1846. 
of tho skull and teeth, whoso structure ap- ELEPHAS PltlMOGENUS, the mam- 
proaches that of tho African elephant. moth : ono was discovered in 1799, by a 

E. Ganesa is the most remarkable of the Tungus near lako Oncoul in Sibera. It is 
Sewalik species. A skull exists with re surmised that in tho North, the mammoth 
mains of tho other species in the British was covered by long hair. — Mangin. 

Museum. The total length of tho cranium ELK PH ANT A. — Of this somewhat turbu- 
aud tusks is 14 feet ; length of the skull 4 lent and noisy visitor of Bombay, the follow- 
feet 2 inches: width of tho muzzle 2 foot; ing are the times of its coming during tho 
length of tho tusks 10 feet; circumference seventeen years 1840 — 1857, and the most 
of the tusk at tho base 26 inches. The notable of tho circumstances attending it. 
other two species are named E. insignia and Tho designation which these October storms 
E. bombifrons. Along with elephant re- bear, all over the western side of India is 
mains, from the Sewalik Bills, in the Cal- conferred on them as occurring about the 
cufcta museum are those of Elephas insignia lime when the sun is in the constellation. 
K bombifrons. E. planifrons Mastodon “ Bust,” tho Sanscrit for elephant. As they 
Sivalensis, Elephas Hysudricus •, E. Cliftii : reach Bombay from nearly due east, their 
Hippopotamus Sivalensis. Merycopotamus name is there not unnaturally imagined to 
dissimilis. Rhinoceros Sivalensis. Equus havo been conferred on them from the cele- 
Sivalensis. Hippotherium an tel opium. Siva- brated island from the direction of which 
therium gigauteum. Hexapr. Sivalensis ; they reach that city. Tho elephanta com- 
Camelopard us sivalensis. Camelopardalis monly makes its appearance a fortnight or 
sivalensis. Antelope palooindicus. Antelope, so after the weather has fairly cleared up, 
species. Camelus sivalensis ; Cervus, species : when showers have almost ceased to fall, the 
crocodilus, species, Loptorhynchus gan- barometer has become high, the sky bright 
geticus ; Oolossochelys Atlas. Tesudo, and clear, and the alternating sea and land 
species. Hippopotamus (Hoxaprotod.) Siva- breezes have set in. For three or four even- 
lensis Hyena, Canis ; Sus, Bos ; and similar ings before its appearance superb piles of 
remains havebeen discovered also inBurraah, thunder-clouds are seen to accumulate about 
and in Perim island. The species of Mastodon, 3 o’clock every afternoon over the Ghauts: 
ir ?°^ ecfc * on from the Sewalik Hills, are they soon ascend some way in the air advauc- 
**- Permensis, M, Sivalensis and M latidens. ing apparently against the sea breeze, — that 
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is, tho upper and lower strata of air move louring, with lightning in the evening, till 
opposite ways to each other. Magnificent midnight on the 17th, when a violent burst 
displays of lightning With low growling of thunder and rain occurred : the thunder 
thunder, prevail as twilight sets in : an hour soon ceased, but the rain continued for a 
or two after sunset the sky resumes its sere- couple of days, water standing every where 
nity. At length the clouds grow darker in pools, and the ground apparently as wet 
and more watery — tho thunder becomes as in Juno. Monsoon fall, 7 1 *49. 
louder, the lightning more brilliant — they 1842. — The monsoon of 1 842 was one of 

tumble up the sky, rolling in vast masses unusual severity, 95*26 inches of rain having 
over each other, till a sudden squall bursts fallen. It broke up stormily and irregularly, 
in and a deluge of rain follows. This scarce- The latter half of September was tolerably 
ly ever occurs earlier in the day than 8 1*. M., clear, but on the 29tli sharp squalls, with 
and it very seldom continues till dawn, lightning and showers, made their appear- 
tliough after three or four hours interruption aucc, and so continued till the 1st October, 
it sometimes resumes before noon next day. On tho 8th, and again on the 13th and 14th, 
When once the gale is over, the sky in gene- there were squalls, with thunder and rain, 
ral clears up at once, the clouds vanish, the the latter date probably affording the true 
alternate winds resume sway — hot days and Eleplianta. There was in 1842 one of those 
dewy nights succeed, and the seitled season supplemotary storms on the 12th and 13th of 
commences. During the squalls which are November which aro of singularly regular 
•occasionally experienced iu March and April occurrence. 

the barometer usually falls, or becomes very 1843. — The monsoon of 1843 was light, 
irregular, and ponding the July storm it and the rain cemmcnced early : there were 
sinks very low indeed, and its range becomes scarcely any showers in September, and the 
singularly small. The bursts in the begin- result was an early and severe Elephants, 
ning of Juno and October, which licrald in It commenced on the 27th September, when 
and close tho S. W. Monsoon, seem purely a smart thunderstorm crossed tho island, 
electrical, — neither tho pressuro nor humi- The rain now began to fall in torrents, and 
dity of tho air being materially affected by in the course of three days no less than five 
them. Tho Madras monsoon is stated, accord- inches were measured — in five hours’ time 
ing to the old observatory reports, to set in two and a half inches fell. The weather then 
about the 19th October ; it has sometimes cleared up and there was no more storm that 
been kuown to set. in as early as the 20th year — Fall, 59'27. 

September, sometimes as late as the middle 1844. — A furious dust storm which occur- 
of November. September is for the most red on the30thSeptember seems to have taken 
part a cloudy showery month, with occasional tho place of the Elephanta in 1844. There 
thunder and squalls. Tho monsoon iri Low- was a good deal of thunder, a very severe 
er Bengal sets in and closes about, a fortnight galo of wind, and a few drops of rain — scarce- 
later than our own : a considerable fall of ly amounting to a shower — the whole was 
rain and severe squalls of wind appear to he over in a couple of hours* time. There was 
in general experienced about, the third quar- a very severe squall, with a thunderstorm, 
ter of the October moon. Neither at Madras on tho 10th October, the violence of which 
nor Calcutta is tho separation between tho was more felt down the coast than at Bom- 
rainy and fair seasons anything like so dis- bay — Fall, 65*40. 

tinct. In 1840, tho Elephanta set in on the 1845. — A sharp squall and thunderstorm 

10th October with a violent dust and thunder- occurred on the loth October supposed to 
storm and quantities of rain, which continu- have been the Elephanta — Fall, 54*73. 
ed from about an hour before till two hours 1846. — Tho Elephanta made its appear 

after sunset : the wind blew in sudden and ance on the evening of the 8th October 1840 
uncertain gusts from nearly duo cast, — and continued for a couple of days. The 
bringing with it perfect sheets of rain. Tho weather cleared up on the 10th, when on the 
thunder ceased in a few hour’s time, but the 15th and lGth there was threatened a renewal 
rain continued for nearly forty hours with of the storm : the threat was not realized, 
little interruption. On the evening of tho and after some thunder and lightning, the sky '| 
11th it drew oft', when all becamo tranquil cleared up, and the slight showers of Febru- 
and quiet, and there was no storm that year, ary were the next experienced that year.— 
Pall for the monsoon, 63*15 inches. Fall , 87*48, 

1841. — After nearly six weeks of bright, 1847. — There was a threatening of an Ele- 

tranquil, and oloudless weather, a violent phanta on the 2nd, and again on the 22ad , 
thunderstorm occurred on the evening of the October 1847.— with a good deal of thunder 
16th October. The sky continued thick and and lightning on both occasions. On the 
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2nd and 3rd November there was a smart an inch all over the Island. This, however, 
thunderstorm, and heavy and protracted fall was only the prelude. The following oven- 
of rain, which continued from the 1st to the ing the 8th, about 6 o’clock, a thunderstorm 
5th. During this time three and a half inches was observed over Panwell, and though the 
were measured. As a considerable portion sea breeze was blowing somewhat briskly 
of the community reside in light half thatch- from north-westward, great piles of massy 
cd dwellings, or in tents, from the Elephanta clouds kept rolling np from the east, thunder- 
till the end of May, an unreasonable fall of ing, terribly, as they advanced. At | past 5 
this sort in November, occasions the greatest the whole landscape suddenly became of a 
discomfort. The weather cleared np imme- lurid yellow hue ; at \ past 0 a furious squall 
diately after a fall was over, and not so much burst from the east, accompanied by such a 
as a shower occurred from this time till the torrent of rain, that it seemed as if a Rlnieo 
commencement of next monsoon — remark- had been opened. Tho sun had barely set 
able ns this was both for tho earliness and when a pilchy darkness came on. This state 
violcnco with which it set in. — Fall 67 31. of matters lasted for an hour, when the squall 
1848. — The Elephanta of this season was drew off, and it faired, tho thunder and light- 
of unusual turbulence and duration. After ning continuing. At 9, a stiff and steady 
threatening for near a week, it set in with breeze set in from tho east, and it continued to 
the utmost fury on tho 6th October. Tho blow in puffs from tho same quarter till 7 
thunder was about and near *, the lightning next day — three-quarters of an inch of rain 
flashed incessantly : tho wind, which set in having fallen during tho previous I j-hour. 
with violence in tho N. W., in six hours’ A few very light showers fell iu the last week 
timo had swept the compass round, blowing of October, but from the date of tho Ele- 
with peculiar fury from the east about two phanta tho fair season had set in. 
hours after sunset. It blew a severe gale 1851. — Sept. 25 — Oct. 10— There is some 

from S. E., for twenty-four hours on end. doubt, about the date of the Elephanta for 
Betwixt tho 5th and 8th live and a half 1851. Thcro was, jn fact, no storm precisely 
inches of rain fell, 2*83 having been measur- corresponding in character with what usually 
ed oil the 7th. On the 19th there was a sort goes by that name. On the 25ili, 2Cth, and 
of supplementary Elephanta — a sharpish 27th, occurred a series of thunderstorms and 
squall and thunderstorm, hut nothing com- slight squalls, but they were too early, and 
to the first; of courso tho storm came as they were not violent enough. On1ho24th 
usual from the east. — Fall , 64*42. a thunderstorm occurred at Mahahulcshwur, 

• 1849.— Tho monsoon was this season of exactly corresponding in all hut date with 
almost unprecedented violence and duration: tho Bombay Elephanta. On tho 10th and 
about one hundred and twenty inches fell at again on tho 20th October the Elephanta 
Bombay, or nearly double tho average. After threatened, but, did not come down, when 
an almost total cessation in August, it resum- the weather cleared up. 
ed in September, with almost July-liko vio- 1852 — 8th to 11th Oct. — Like tho year pre- 

lence, and so continued till past tho middlo ceding, 1852 was without any very well* dc- 
of tho month; and under these circumstances fined Elephanta. Betwixt the 8th and 11th, 
there was scarcely time to brew an Elephanta, there was freq uent 1 bunder with squalls from 
and short squalls, with some thunder and tho east, clouds aud showers, but none of 
smartish showers of rain on tho 3rd and 8th those violent disturbances which charactcr- 
October, were all that occurred deserving of iso the gale. At this dnto there wero vio- 
tho name. There wero some very brilliant lent hurricanes in tho China seas and near 
electrical discharges in the beginning of the mouth of tho Bay of Bengal. 

November, but no further storm. On the 1853 — For this season from the Observatory 
10th November occurred a thunderstorm and reports we gather that tho last rain for tho 
squall of short duration, but of very peculiar season fell on tho 24th September. We can 
magnificence, with a second of lesser mngni- observe no trace of any thing like an Elo- 
tude on tho 15th. This terminated tho rains phanta, and wo presume, therefore, that no 
for the seasons : — with the exception of a very such storm was experienced at Bombay. We 
slight shower in February, no more fell till fail to discover any unusual plienomona des- 
the beginning of Juno. cribed amongst papers from the interior. 

1850. — Oct. 7. — The Elephanta burst at 1854 Oct. 6-7 — On the 6th and 7th October 

Bunset with a heavy squall from N. E., light- they had violent falls of rain, nearly 0 inches 
n fog blazing all around the horizon. There having been measured, and as this followed 
jaa heavy rain across from Mazagon Hill to a track of open weather, and waB tho last 
Syculla and so to Mahaluxumee; in the course rain of the season, it must, we assume, be 
the evening there fell close on a quarter of accepted as the Elephanta. Yet all tbo cha- 
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racteristics of the gale save the rain were 
wanting. The wind was steady, and from 
the S. W., they had no squalls and very 
little thunder *, the want was made up for 
by the Gunpowder Plot Btorra and subse- 
quent hurricane of November. 

1855 — Sept. 29th and 30th; Oct. 11th and 
12th — We are not sure which of these two 
storms is to be considered theElephanta ; the 
latter of the two corresponds most nearly with 
it in point of time, the former in point of cha- 
racter. On the morning of the 28th, half an 
inch of rain fell, and the sky exhibited that 
extraordinary transparancy which indicates 
almost complete saturation, and gives such 
singular beauty to the landscape. There was 
lightning in tho evening, and a heavy thun- 
derstorm crossed the zenith from nearly east 
to west. The morning of the 29th gave un- 
mistakeable indications of an approaching 
storm, and there followed accordingly heavy 
thunder and lightning in the evening, and a 
severe thunderstorm again crossed the zenith 
from nearly east to west. On the evening of 
the 80th occurred a thunderstorm of still 
greater severity, accompanied with a violent 

X all of wind and drizzling rain from E and 
rwards S. IS. Tlio wind veered round to 
N. N. E. in the course of tho evening, and 
the sky became pure and serene, and so con- 
tinued ill tho lit h October. This we cons- 
der tho true Elephanta. Tho disturbance of 
the 1 1th and 1 2th October is described as 
follows in tho Bombay Times : — 

11 We had a very curious iustancc of a 
local squall on Sunday evening, the 7th in- 
stant. As we mentioned on Monday, wchad 
distant thunder all tho afternoon. From 
five o’clock the upper clouds began to as- 
cend from Eastward right in the teeth of 
the sea-breeze. On reaching tho zenith, 
about half past six, the squall struck Sewree 
and crossed the island. It was felt severely 
at Khandalla and Panwcll and was so violent 
atOolwa as to have stripped tho roofs off the 
houses. It seems to have been a purely 
local burst, and was not so much as felt 
even at Mazagon, Byculla, or tho Fort ; it 
was not accompanied at Bombay with any 
rain, though heavy .showers seem to have 
fallen in other quarters .” — Bombay Times 
October 12. 

“ Just as we thought the weather had be- 
come thoroughly settled, a most unexpected 
change in the aspect of the air has made its 
appearance. On Wednesday the barometer 
fell at once by about a tenth, or from 29*854 
to 29*807, and at this it stood for a couple of 
days. Yesterday it tumbled down by half 
a tenth, or from the number already set 
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down to 29*77 7, and continued falling up to 
two o’clock when it stood at 29*636, having 
tumbled dowu by 00*141, on deducting00*Q58 
the natural descent by 00*033. About noon 
on Thursday it began to rain heavily at 
Pan well, and a thin film of cloud with slight 
showers spread over the sky, and prevailed 
all over the afternoon and evening. Yester- 
day it was looking cloudy and rainy all day, 
the wind blowing from the eastward ; in the 
afternoon there was a smart shower of rain 
with much lightning in tho South at sunset, 
and indications of stormy weather at no 
groat distance from Bombay. The storm 
Hag was hoisted from the Dockyard as a 
warning to the shipping in the harbour.”— 
Bombay Times , October 13. 

“ The atmosphere continues to possess 
that extraordinary transparency which ge- 
nerally precedes or follows a heavy fall of 
rain, and for the greater part of the day the 
wind is from tho S. E. quarter of tho com- 
pass, the sea breezes having scarcely as yet 
resumed their sway. Tho clouds are mostly 
high but thick and watery, — tho drift from 
easterly. On Saturday afternoon there were 
heavy showers, and apparently a severe 
thunderstorm betwixt Pan well and Khan- 
dalla. Wo noticed the extraordinary fall of 
the Barometer betwixt ten A, M. and two P. M. 
on Fritjay. We had no means of observing 
it later, but tho Observatory reports of to- 
morrow will gi vo us its entire descents. It 
rose on Saturday almost as rapidly as it had 
fallen the day before, and continued gradu- 
ally rising till yesterday afternoon.” — Bom - 
bay Times, October 15. 

1855— Sept.29th, October 7th. — There were 
slight thunderstorms betwixt tho end of Sep- 
tember and Stli October, but we observe no 
account of anything like an Elephanta. 

1856. — Seems to have been without any 
tiling deserving tho name of an Elephanta. 
We find the following notices of slight dis- 
turbances ou the 6th and 7th Oct. and as 
these occurred some weeks after the rain had 
coased, we presume it is all to lay claim to. 
“Though wo still continue to have vivid 
lightnings every evening over the mainland, 
appearances of storm have almost wholly 
passed away. Yesterday morning (6th Oct.) 
we had a thick mantle of clouds over nearly 
tho whole sky ; from long before dawn till 
about eight o’clock on the evening of Wed- 
nesday (8 th October) we had every appear- 
ance of a squall ; during the night a heavy 
thunderstorm passed over Bombay, and d 
looked like a renewal of the Elephanta, if 
are in reality to suppose this gale already 
passed. Yesterday the sky was bright and 
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open, although it looked somewhat squally 
inthe afternoon; and we should not feel 
surprised if we had yet showers of rain to 
usher in the cold season.” 

1857. — This year seems to have been still 
worseoff than that preceding it, inthe charac- 
teristic partition which separates our mon- i 
soous. After three weeks of fair weather, j 
electric clouds are notedas visible in the east ; 
with lightning about the Gth, and this is all 
we can make out of it. 

Out of the seventeen years here given 
Bombay had been live times without, a regu- 
lar Elephanta — that is a squall from the east, 
with rain and thunder — occurring, with the 
three exceptions of 1843, when it fell on the 
end of September, arid betwixt the 1st Sep- 
tember and 10th October. Unless during 
the two years 1843 and 1814, indeed, during 
the latter of which there occurred two squalls 
which divided betwixt them the honors of 
the Elephanta, it has always happened be- 
twixt the 7th and 10th October, with a de- 
gree of punctuality which might well sur- 
prise the uninitiated. For the years 1815, 
1856 and .1857 we have nothing but. the Ob- 
servatory report to guide its and cannot, ex- 
actly make out when t lie Elephanta occurred. 

It thus appears that for Jive years on end 
they had experienced at Bombay no such 
storms as that usually known as the Elo- 
phanta, and of tho occurrence of which for 
the previous eleven years almost uninterrupt- 
edly we have minute accounts. Klephantas 
in all likelihood prevailed as regularly be- 
fore 18-10 into tho depths oftimo ns betwixt 
that date and 1857, but wanted a historian. 
Tho violence of the electric storm which 
ushers in the rains will be found, when wo 
come to analyse t he records, to have become 
as much mitigated in violence as that with 
which they close. It gives a melancholy 
view of our ignorance of the* simplest and 
most interesting facts in Natural History, to 
think that we know nothing of the charac- 
teristics of this storm beyond the boundaries 
of Bombay harbour. Where it. begins, 
where it ends, over what area it extends, or 
what form it assumes elsewhere are things 
utterly unknown to us. The Governments 
of England and of the East India Company 
have, within tho past fifteen years, spent 
about £100,000 in making and publishing 
meteorological observations ; these reports 
are all ro learned that they are utterly use- 
less. No meteorologist could, from one of 
.the fifty magnificent quartos, one of which 
is now before us — form any idea whatever 
of the climate meant to be indicated. The 
printing alone of ten volumes of Bombay 
reports cost a lakh of rupees, yet no one 
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could work out. from them when the first 
burst of the monsoon, or when the Elephanta 
occurs, or what are the characteristics of 
each.— The Bombay Standard and Chronicle 
of Western India, piuje 5. 

ELEPHANTE. Sr. ELEPHANTES, It. 
Elephant. 

ELEPHANTA. An island .across Bombay 
harbour a mile from Butcher island and 
known to natives as t.he island of Gharipuri. 
A cave in it in itself may bo called a com- 
plete Pantheon : for among tho hundreds of 
figures, there sculptured, every principal 
hindu deity is found. Buddha is evidently 
from his size and situation a principal per- 
sonage there ; yet not tho imago or deity to 
whom the temple seems peculiarly dedi- 
cated, which Major Moor apprehended to bo 
the One Supreme Being. But as no repre- 
sentations are ever made of that Being, to 
his three principal powers, or attributes, 
(viz. according us they bo contemplated — 
mythologically, ethically, metaphysically, or 
philosophically) 
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In tho Elcplmnfa cave, Garnda is often 
seen with an appendage; and on several 
very old gold coins he has snakes or ele- 
phants in his talons and beaks — for lie is 
sometimes spread, and double-headed, like 
the Prussian eagle, and one is round his 
neck : but lie is not so represented either in 
pictures or casts. Destroyer of serpents, 
Nag-anteka, is one of his names. Some le- 
gends make Garnda the offspring of Kusyapa 
and Diti. Diti laid an egg, which it was pre- 
dicted would produce her a deliverer from 
some great affliction: after a lapse of five 
hundred years, Garnda sprung from the egg, 
flew to the abode of hidra, extinguished the 
fire that surrounded it, conquered its guards, 
the devaia, and bore off the amrita (ambro- 
sia), which enabled him to liberate his cap- 
tive mother. A few drops of this immortal 
beverago falling on the species of grass call- 
ed Knsa, (the poa cymmiroides,) it bcoamo 
eternally consecrated; and the serpents 
greedily licking it up, so lacerated their 
tongues with the sharp grass, that they have 
ever since remained forked *, but the boon of 
eternity was ensured to them by their thus 
partaking of the immortal fluid. Tin’s cause 
of snakes having forked tongues is still, po- 
| pularly, in the teles of India, attributed to 
| the above greediness; and their supposed 
immortality may have originated in some 
such stories as these, though, it is probable 
that tho periodical renewal of their skin and 
assumed re-juvcniscence is the true explana- 
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tion of this belief. The Eleplinntft caves 
are cut in a harder rock than those of Ellora. 
—Moore' 8 Pantheon , page 842. See Gliari- 
puri. 

ELEPHANT APPLE. Exa. Eeronia 
elophantum, Cor. 

ELEPHANT CREEPER. Exc. Argyreia 


speciosa. 

ELEPHANT-FOOT YAM. 


See Diosco- 


ria. 

ELEPHANT GOURD. Exo. HastiKo- 
sataka. Sans. Ennuga Lira. Thl. Some largo 
cucurbitaceous plant not yet defined. Per- 
haps Elepbantopus scaber. 

ELEPHANT GRASS. Exo. Typhaele- 
phantina. — ttoxb. 

ELEPHANTOPUS SCABER. Linn. 

Anashovadi, Mal. Tam. ITuhU kanaka, Tkl. 
Shamdnlun, Beno. Ennga bira, 

Bamdulun, Hind. Eddu ualikc cliettu, 

This plant grows in the peninsula of India, 
and its leaves arc used in medicine. 

ELEPHANT ROCK. A rock in Ceylon. 
AHagalla, iEtagalla and Goonierngalhi, all 
signify tlio Elephant rock. The former — 
the grand mountain up whoso precipitous 
side runs the railway incline of 1 in 43 for 
18J miles— is simply the Allia (untusked 
elephant) rock. The rock which, like an 
elephant eouchant, guards Kornegalle, ^Eta- 
galla, is the tusked elephant rock ; and the 
strange, massive block which towers over 
and gives its name to one of the finest estates 
in the Knuckles is the speckled elephant 
rock. The rock, at a distauco gives the out- 
line of an elephant, and tho patches of cryp- 
togams which spot its precipitous sides has 
led to tho specific name — the Goomora ele- 
phant being that semi-leprous one which, in 
an advanced stage of tho cutaneous a (lec- 
tion, results in the “ white elephant’* so 
adored in Burmah. Sec Elephant. 

ELEPHANT’S TAIL, Hair of 

Hathbke-dnm-ka-b.il, Du k Yurimiga toka Ycntm- 
Borarn Rambat, Malay. culu, Tet„ 

Anay val myro, Tam. 

Of this article, rings, bracelets and other 
female ornaments, arc made in India.— Ains. 
Mat, Med. page 154. 

ELEPHANT’S TEETH. These are 
obtained in South Africa, Ceylon, Bur- 
mah, &c. much of that which comes to China 
is brought from Siam in junks ; the nort hern 
parts of Siam, Cambodia, and the confines 
of Burmah supply the Chinese market. A 
good deal finds its way into China direct from 
Burmah. They should bo chosen without 
flaws, Bolid, straight, and white; for if 
cracked or broken at the point, or decayed 
inside, they are less valuable ; every speci- 
men, however, is useful to a greater or less 
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degree, and can be entirely used. The largest 
and best weigh from 5 to 8 to a pecul, and de- 
crease in size to 25 in a pecul. The cuttings 
and fragments are also of value sufficient to 
make them an article of trade. The num- 
ber of articles which the Chinese make of it, 
and tlio demand for them on account of their 
exquisite workmanship, render the consump- 
tion very great. The circular balls which 
the Chinese make of ivory, as well as their 
miniature boats, fans, chessmen, boxes 
and fancy articles of all descriptions, are 
specimens of carved work unequalled in any 
other part of the world. From a quantity 
of ivory not weighing over three pounds, 
they will make a toy worth a hundred dol- 
lars. The largest teotii aro sometimes valu- 
ed at $120 a pecul, but the article usually 
ranges from $50 to $80 per pecul. This 
trade is likely to increase at tho north. A 
largo proportion of tho ivory brought to 
China is re-exported in fancy carved -ware. 
— Morrison. 

ELEPHAS and ELEPHANTUS. Lit. 
Gkkkic. Elephant. 

ELEPHAS BOMBIFRONS. See Ele- 
phant. 

ELEPHAS (Stegodou) Cliftii has been 
found fossil m Ava, the Sewalic Hills. 

ELEPHAS GANESA. Sec Elephant, 

ELEPHAS HYSUDRICUS. See Ele- 
phant, 

ELEPHAS INDICUS. See Elephant. 

ELEPHAS IN3IGNIS. See Elephant, ’ 

ELEPHAS MERIDIONALS. See Ele- 
phant. 

ELEPHAS NAMADICUS. See Elephant. 

ELEPHAS PLAN IF RONS. See Ele- 
phant, 

ELEPHAS PRISCTJS. See Elephant, 

ELEPHAS S U MAT RENS1S . Sec Ele- 
phant. 

ELETTARIA CARDAMOMUM. Wn. 
and Mat. 


Alpiuiu cardamomum. 

KnXB. 

Amomrnn repens. Woodv 
Amominn cardamomum 
Woouv. 

Amomum repens, Koscoe. 
Amomum racemosum 
Lam. 

Kakula ; Ebil. Ar. 
Ilaelii. Beng. Him 
Pa-1 ah, Buem. 

Ba-la. „ 

Cardamom plant. Eng. 
True Cardamom „ 
Lessor „ „ 

Loner „ „ 

Wild Cardamom • of Cal- 
cutta. Eng. 


Cardamomum minus. 
KUetaria, L. &E. Pharm. 
Yar. a E. Cardamomiun, 
minor. Riieedii. 
„ 0. E Cardamomum 
major, Smith. Long 
Cardamom. 


Choti Ilaclii 
Cnzerate „ » 

Barra ,, „ 

Kapalaga,Pnwar.MAliAY. 
Yalnm. Maleal. 


Kakuloscghar. 
Dokeawa 
Ela ciicddi. 
Elaki chetta. 
Yela kulu. 
Sanaa elaki. 
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ELEUSINE CORACANA. 

• The various vernacular names and tire 
synonyms, will show that both the scientific} 
and the unscientific world have believed 
that the round and conical-seeded carda- 
moms are the products of two species, bnt 
Mr. Th waites, after a careful comparison of 
growing specimens, is satisfied that the plants 
producing respectively the round and the 
long cardamoms of commerce are not dis- 
tinct species, bnt merely two varieties of 
the present species. In every essential par- 
ticular the structure is similar in the two 
plants, the only difference being that vur. a 
which produces the round cardamom, is a 
little taller, with rather narrower and less 
firm leaves, and that its fruit is more aroma- 
lie as well as different in form from that of 
var. 0. The seeds of both varieties arc used 


ELEUSINE CORACANA. 

Thick spiked Eleuaine, 

Eng. 

Hind. 


Mandal, 

Munrivi, 

Maud, 

K<xln, 

Clulodra, 

Mundul, 

Mu t ami 

Mamhvah. 


Kaxura. 
tsjotti jhi 1 In, 
Ma r.r.\ l . 
Pi:us. 


Rojika, Sans. 

Natchouny, „ 

Nauguli, Sind. 

Koiakan, Singh. 

lvay veru j 

kdwu-ragu, Tam 

Tfimideln, Tnl. 

Chiviki volama ; 

Cholla Yclaraasandlii 
Jtagiilu, Tel. 

Kapa of Tinnevolly, 


This is cultivated throughout India, and is 
the most productive of all Indian cereals. 
It is much oaten by (lie labouring people. Is 
extensively grown by the ryols in the Ban- 
galore and Ash Ingram divisions, and is the 
staple food of tho inhabitants of Mysore; 
mul though coarse in appearance, is a 
wholesome and nutritions grain. It is very 
indestructible ; and may bo preserved for 


by the Singhalese to chew with their betel, about sixty years if carefully deposited in 
and as medicines. grain caves or pits. These pits are generally 

The long cardamom called Kusal in Cey- j placed in hard dry ground. Tho pit is 
Ion grows wild in the Ceylon forests up to j formed by digging a small hole of the size 
3,0' >(J feet, but tl round cardamom is there j fco admit a man, and as t he hole descends, 


uly a cultivated plant, and is called by 
the Sinhalese, “ Kuta-ciisal.” The wild or 
C<*y Ion cardamoms are of Upvalue in the 
market than those of Malabar. Seo Car- 
damom. Thw. Ed. pi. Zri/1. p. .‘il 8. 

E LETT A I U A I'M A) j tl .13 UN DA. Th w. 
A tree of the forests in the Ambugainqwa 
di.driot, Thw. Eli: }d. Zrifl. p. 2 1 9. 

ELETTARIA TXYOLUCRATA. Thw. 
A tree of the Central Province, in damp 
forests, at an elevation of 4000 to (JOOO 
feet. Thw. Ed. pi. fowl. r>. 310. 

Kb ETTA RI A NEMORALIS. Thw. A 
tree of the forests in tho Reign in and Pas- 
do on Cories. Thw. Ed. pi. Zr.yl.p. 310. 


it is enlarged into a moderate sized circular 
room. Alter the pit is dug out, a large lire 
is lit in it to harden the sides. Those stores 
nro of inestimable value in moderating 
dearths, as the grain remains sound for 
very many years. The straw' is a very good 
fodder for cattle, and it too keeps well. Ow- 
ing to failure of rain, it may bo high priced 
in Mysore; hut there is no scarcity of tlmb 
grain, large stocks of it being kopt in tho 
granaries of wealthy fanners. It is export- 
ed iu large quantities, t.o Neilgherries, Salem, 
Bellary, Chit tore, Madras, Trichiiiopoly, &c. 
When cheap, it sells in bangalore at seven 
mar cals or eighty-fourscore fora Rupee ; 
Ef J<j lMbVTllA. MAJOR. See Cardamom. | or if dear, 2} mil reals nr thirty seers. Itugi 
E LEU SIS. The mysteries of Osiris and I j s usually sown in fields miked with Bailor, 


those of Eleusis were of tho same charac- 
ter, commemorative of the first germ of civi- 
lization, tho culture of the earth, under a 
variety of names, Ertbn, Isis, Diana, Ceres, Ella. 
In the terra cotta images of Isis, frequently 
excavated about her templo at Pies turn, 
she holds in her right hand an exact repre- 
sentation of tho hindu liugam and yoni 
combined; and on tlic Indian expedition to 
Egypt, the hindu soldiers deemed them- 
selves amongst tho altars of their own god 
Is want (Osiris), from the abundance of his 
emblematic representatives. Tod. 

ELEUSINE, a genus of plants of the na- 
tural order Panicacere, of which E. calycinia, 
E. coracana, E. Indica and E. stricta are 
known in India. Voigt. 

ELEUSINE CORACANA. Omi. Roxb. 

Cyuosurns coracanus, Lin. 

Mama, Bbno. Hind. Raggi, Can. Dux- 
Marha, Nagta, Dux- 


Togari, 11 u tell oil u, Lave, Kari, Jgla, Sasava, 
and IIh min. Tho drill con si sis of many reeds 
with. holes, so < hat tho wholeof the seeds aro 
sown tli rough their respective holes in 
parallel linos. A fermented liquor is pre- 
pared from it called Bojali or Murwa, 
chiefly drunk in the Mnhrnltah countries 
as a drink in the Sikkim Himalaya, it seems 
more to cxciro tlin.ii to debauch the mind. 
The millet seed is moistened and allowed to 
ferment for two days. Sufficient for a day’s 
allowance is then put into a vessel of wicker 
work, lined with India rnbber to make it 
water tight, and boiling water is poured on 
it with a ladle of gourd, from a large iron 
cauldron that stands nil day over the fire. 
This fluid when quito fresh tastes like negus 
of Capo sherry, rat tier sour. — Hooker , Him. 
Jour.Vol. I pages loo— 291 . — Madras Ex.Jwr. 
Report. Dr. C leghorn's Pmjah Report. Dr. 
J. L. Stewart , Ainslie page, 219. 
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ELIKA TUNGA GADDI. 

ELEUSINE INDICA, Hsen-gno-myeet. 
Buem. Tufts of it are conspicuous every- 
where among other grasses of Tenasserim. 
— Mason, 

ELEUSINE STRICTA. Zoxb. 

Bagi, Hind. Maddi rubba chottu, Tel. 

Fedda sodi, Tel. FoUda cbollu, „ 

This species is larger in size than E. cora- 
cana. It is cultivated in Southern India 
to a largo extent, and like Dolichos uniflorus 
yields in favorable seasons more than a 
hundred-fold. 

ELEUTH, a tribe of the Kalmuk, dwell- 
ing in Dzungaria. See Kalkas. 

EL-FATTAHA, a town at the southern 
opening of the Hamrin Hills, at which the 
Tigris makes its exit from the hills. 

ELFENBEIN. Gee. Ivory. 

ELGHAR or YELGHAR. Pers. The 
forood march of an army or sudden incursion. 

ELGIN. Tho Right Ilon’ble James Earl 
of Elgin and Kincardine, k.t.,g.c.b. and g.m.s. 
I., succeeded Lord Canning as Viceroy of India. 
He was born in London in 1811 and died 
and was buried at Dlmrmsala in the Kangra 
valley of the N. W. Himalya, on the 20 th 
November 18G — ? While Viceroy of India 
he was greatly aided by Mr. Maine and Sir 
Henry Durand. 

EL HADIIR, a town of Mesopotamia. 

- ELIJAH, also called Elias, a prophet of 
Tishboh beyond tho Jordan, in Gilead. The 
Ali Ilahi sect of Karund, rovero him as an 
incarnation of the deity. A makan Or rest- 
ing place of Elias, exists oil the borders of 
the Kassan and Sulmania governments of 
Kurdistan. The mahomedana believe that 
Elias never died, but is* still on earth, await- 
ing the second coming of Christ. These 
views they derive from tho Jews, who oven 
took Christ for Elias. Tho mahomedans 


ELLA. 

ELI KULLI. Tam. Euphorbia netilfblia. 
— Linn. 

ELIM, in Phoenicia, a general name of God, 
ELIM, in Numb, xxxiii. 10, it is men- 
tioned “ they removed from Elim, and en- 
camped by the Red Sea.” Wellstcd ( Travels 
lip. 44) supposes Girandel, where there 
is still water and palm trees, to be Elim. 

ELIMITCHAMMARAM. Tam. Citrus 
bergamia. — Risso. 

E LIMIT CIIAM PALLAM. Tam. Citrus 
aurantium. Limes. 

ELIOTT, Daniel, a Madras Civil Servant, 
who served many years as secretary and 
subsequently as member of tho Madras Board 
of Revenue, was a member of tho Law 
Commission, to frame Laws for India; a 
member of the Council of Madras; and 
member of tho Legislative Council of India 
for tho Madras Presidency. 

ELIUN, also Helyun, tho Most High God 
of tho Egyptians : higuthau kabiri. 

EL-KASR. A lofty, extensive, but dis- 
turbed mound in Babylon, known by the 
name of El-Kasr, or the palace ; supposed by 
some to have been tho site of the royal 
palace of Nebuchadnezzar, and the hanging 
gardens of his queen Amytis. p. 13. 

ELK-UL-BUTM. Hind. Pistacia tere- 
binth us, 

EL KUSH, an ancient town of Babylonia, 
its ruins are 11 miles E. S. E. of Felujab, 
The ancient kingdom of Babylonia compre- 
hended a narrow tract along the river 
Euphrates, extending from thencighbourhood 
of Erech, or from about the modem town ol 
sheikli-el- Shuyukh, to Babel, a distance oi 
about 154 miles in a direction westward ol 
North, and continuing from thence 287 miles 
further, in the same direction to Kalneh, or 
the Khabur. Thekingdom extended eastwarc 
till it joined Assyria, including Akad, anc 
two other cities no less remarkable. One o: 


identify Elias with Khajali Kliizr. A well them bears the name of El Kush, extensive 
and a ohapel met with in tho ascent ruins about 11 miles E. S. E. of Felujab, am 
to Mount Sinai are named after the prophet the other is the supposed site of antediluviai 
Elias, whom tho Scriptures stato to have Sippara,Siferahof the Arabs, (Lieut. Lynch,, 
sought refuge from the persecutions of Jeze- which is within the Medina wall, near thi 
bel in the solitudes of Horeb. (See 2 Kings, southern extremity. 


xix.) Its presence in this situation, mentioned 
also by Edrisi, seems to be an argument of 
the identity of Gobel Musa with the Sinai 
of the Scriptures. — Hamilton's Sinai TIcctja;: 
and Soudan, pp. 28-30. See Karund, Kliizr. 
Kidder. 

' ELIKA BORA GADDI, Tel. Fuirena 
R. i. 180, IV. Conir. 93. 

iS&KA TONGA GADDI. Tam. Sporo- 
bolus Coromandeliananufl. Kuntu, 


ELL. Eng. 

Aloinc, Gothic. | Ulna, Lat. 

Olene, GR. Ratni, SaNR. 

Elina, Old Germ. I Saratni, >» 

Eln, Anglo-Saxon. | Arafcni, ,* 

Hat’h, Hind. 

The ell measure is taken from the length 
of the fore-arm. Aratni, Sanso. is the short* 
ell measuro. 

ELLA, in hindu mythology is the mother of 
the Lunar race, — Ella is the earth personified. 
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ELLIOT. ELLORA. 

Eariba of the Saxons; the Greeks ; ELLIOT, Sir Henry Miers, k.c.b., one of 

Ard in Hebrew. Sbe is sometimes described fifteen children, of Mr. John Elliot, of 
as the daughter, sometimes as the sister of Pimlico Lodge Westminster. He was bom 
Icshwacu and married to Buddha. In the in 1808, was educated at Winchester School, 
hindu mythology, according to Colonel Tod, and Oxford from which he passed into the 
the eerpent (Budha) ravished Ella, daughter Civil Service of the E. I. Company in Bengal 
of Icshwacu, the sou of Manu, whence the and twice filled the post of Foreign Secretary, 
distinctive epithet of his descendants in the He died at the Cape in 1853, aged 43. He 
cast, Manus , or men, tho very tradition on published in 1846 a Supplementary Glos- 
an ancient sculptured column in the south «iry of Indian terms, an Index to the Ma- 
of India, which evidently points to the pri- homedan historians of India, 4 vols., and col- 
weval mystery. Ho says that in Portici lected M.S.S. materials for a history of India 
there is liugam entwined with, a brazen ser- which Professor Dawson and Mr. E. Thomas 
pent, brought from the temple of Isis at commenced to edit. (Calcutta Review on 
Pompeii, and many of the same kind, in mo- No. xxiv.) Ho was possessed of a vast store 
saic, decorate the floors of tho dwelling- of information which liis early death pre- 
houses and that there arc wreaths of lingains vented him giving to the public. The pos- 
and of tbeyoni over the door of the minor tem- tliumous work is entitled History of India as 
pie of Isis at Pompeii while on another front told by its own historians, edited by Profes- 
is painted the rape of Veuus by Mercury, sor John Dawson, M. It. A. S., Staff* College, 
The lunar race, according to tho Pnraus, are Sandhurst, and the volumes that have al- 
tlie issue of the rape of Ella by Budha. ready appeared are of great value. 

ELLAHNEEL. Tam. In Travancore, ELLIOT, Sir Walter, .k.c.s.i., a mem- 
a small tree, with a light red coloured wood, ber oftbe Madras Civil Service, 2nd mem- 
specific gravity O '? 79, used for temples, ber of Council at Madras and President of 
pagodas, and furniture. the Revenue and Marine Boards. Employed 

ELLA KERTII. Singh. Milk. as a Revenue Officer, first in the Southern 

ELLAKULLI. Tam. Maleal. Euplior- Mahratta country; subsequently ns mem- 
bia nivulia. — Bach. her of tho Board of Revenue of Madras from 

ELLA KURA. Tel. Also Jlaknra. Tel. which lie was deputed ns Revenue Commis- 
A pot herb, perhaps a species of Salsola. sioner, North Sircars, returning to Madras in 
ELLANDE. Tho Malayala name of a 1855, to the Council. He contributed the 
Malabar tree which the natives use for gene following papers to the scientific Journals, 
jal purposes. It produces a fruit from which On Hindu Inscriptions, Lond. As. Trans, vol. 
they extract a sweet scented oil, which is iv. 1 ; — Catalogue of Mammalia in the Sou- 
used inediciually; and also for the hair of the thorn Mahratta Country ; Mad. Lit. Trans, 
women in days of ceremony. — Udi/e Forests 1839, vol. x. 92, 207. — On the language of the 
of Malabar and Canara . Olionds, with a Vocabulary, Bl. As. Trans. 

ELLEE WANDERU. Singh. Presbytes 1848, vol. xvii. 1140. — Illustrations of the 
tliersit.es, a Ceylon monkey. History of Southern India, Lond. As. TranB. 

ELLENBORO UGH, Earl of, Governor Go- vol. iv. 1 ; Mad. Lit. Trans, vol. vii. 193. — 
neral of British India in 1 841. He arrived in Notice of expedition into S. Africa, with des- 
India at the timo that the Indian Army was criptions of new species of rhinoceros. Ibid, 
holding Cabool. lie was recalled by the vol. xiv. 181. — Notice of tho late Dr. Turn- 
Court of Directors, but the reasons for his bull Christie. Ibid. vol. xv. 150. — Descrip- 
dismissai of their service, were never di- tion of a new species of terrestrial planaria. 
vulged. Ibid. 182. Flora Andhrica, Madras, 1859.— 

ELLICHPORE, a town in East Borar Dr. Buisl's Catalogue. 
still of considerable size, though greatly de- ELLORA in L. 20° 2'N :, L 75°, 1 P E in 
cayed. A military cantonment- is near of the Dekhan, N. W. of Aurangabad. The en- 
tho same name. trance to the caves is 2,004 feet above the 

ELLIOT, Charles Morgan, Captain, Madras sea. It is called by tho people Yerula 
Engineers, Obiit. 1853 ? brother of Sir Henry and is near Roza in the Dowlatabad pro- 
Elliot-, employed from 1846 to 1849 in the vince of the Dekhan. The plateau of Roza, in 
Magnetic Survey of tho Indian Archipelago, the face that looks into the valley of the Go- 
In this duty he visited Moulmein, Madras, davery is scarped and the porphyritic greon- 
# Nicobar, Sambnanga, Penang, Pulo Din- stone amygdaloid rock has been excavat- 
ding, Borneo, Celebes, Pulo Penang, Singa- ed into great caves, and dwellings about 13 
pore, Carimon, Pulo Buaya, Sumatra, Ba- in number. Those of Dhumnar and Ellora, 
tavia and the Kokos or Keeling islands, contain a strong admixture of brahmanism, 
Elliot** Magnetic Survey. and those of Elephanta are" entirely Jwah- 
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ELPHINSTONE. 

inimical though perhaps of the same age as 
those of Ellora. The plan of their excava- 
tion is tho same as those of Adjuuta,Salsetto 
aiul Jnnir, and tho Dherwferah at Ellora, is 
very fine. The pillars of Adjunta, Elephan- 
ta and Ellora have similar cushion capitals, 
the Indr a Subha group at Ellora is either 
of brahminical or Jaina origin. 

^ ELLOKE, inLat. 10° 44'; 81° 7'-, E. 
is to the west of tho Kolar hike in the North- 
ern Circars. It is but little elevated above 
the sea, and is a Civil and Military .Station 
of the Madras Presidency. It is called by 
the natives Upu, or salt, El lore, to distin- 
guish it from Rai (or stony) Ellore, the 
Vellore of tho maps. 

EIjLU. Can. Gmcrclly seed. 

: ELLUPA. Tam. ELLUPI. Male. Bassia 
Ion gi folia. 

ELM. Exa. Alnli. Her. See Ainas. 

EIjMYUS. See (J.irex arenaria. 

ELOHIM, God is sometimes so culled, in 
the Bible, the nfbaning being Godhead, or 
Gods } also called, Jahvah (pronounced Je- 
hovah.) But the word, was not spoken. 
Adonni, tho Lord being used instead. Gen. 
II, 3 alono uses Johova. Elohim, is tho 
’Eternal Lord.— Tinnscv, IV 379. 

ELOOPAY. Tam. In Tinnovelly, a wood 
of a red colour, used for building in general. 

ELOOPEI POO. Tam. 

Mohokaphul, I)uk. j tlui>pam pu, Tam. 

Maduka, Sans. | Jppa puvvu, Tkl. 

The dried flowers of Bassia longifolia, re- 
semble grapes, are largely used in distilling 
urr.ick* 

ELOOPIJ or El ape Mar Am. Tam. The 
Malayala name of a tree which grows to fifty 
feet in height, and two and a half feet in 
diameter. It is said to ho a useful timber, 
and is found to bo durable in nafcivo vessels 
for planks, beams, &e. It produces a fruit, 
from which an oil is extracted, which is used 
for lamps and other purposes. — Tkhje 9 M. 
and C. (This seems tho Bassia longifolia.) 

ELPHINSTONE, tho Hon'blo Mount 
Stuart, a civil servant of tho East India 
Company, who went, as Ambassador to shah 
Shuja-ul-Mulk, king of Afghanistan. In 
J 802, shah Mahmood was driven out by 
Sujah-ool-Mulk, the younger brother of Ze- 
man Shah, and Shah Shnja was still in pos- 
session of the undivided empire of Alimcd 
Shah at tho time of Mr. Elphinstono’s mis- 
sion in 1808. This mission was sent for the 
purpose of concerting with Shah Sujah tho 
means of mutual defence against, the threat- 
ened invasion of Afghanistan and India by 
the Persians in confederacy with tho French. 
Mr. Elphinstone liad scarcely left Cabool 
ere Shafi Shuja was driven out by Shah Mah- 
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ELYMAIS. 

mood with the aid of Fntteh Khan. He wag 
afterwards Resident at Poonah, while the 
last Poshwa, Baji Rao, was ruling the Mah- 
ratta states, and subsequently was Go- 
vernor of Bombay. Author of report ou 
tho territories conquered from the Poshwa, 
Calcutta, 1821. Cabool. Lond. 1816; 2nd 
edn. 1825 ; 2 vols. — History of India, Lond. 
1841, 2 vols. 8vo. Oh. 1860. He is tho most 
judicious and impartial of all Indian His- 
torians. — (Dr. B iust' 8 Catalogue .) 

EL PH INSTON E, Lord, Governor of Mad- 
ras, 1 S 36 to 1840. Governor of Bombay dur- 
ing the period of the revolt of the soldiery 
of Bengal during which some of those of 
Bombay also were implicated, died 19th July 
I860. 

EL- S H A M-I- S IT ARIF, also Sham, the 
eastern names of Damascus. 

EL- SHARK, “ tho East,” the popular 
name in the Hejaz for the western region as 
far as Baghdad and Bussora, especially Nijd. 
The latter province supplies the Holy Land 
with its choicest horses and camels. The 
great heats of the parts near tho Red Sea 
appear prejudicial to animal generation j 
Du elan's Pilgrimage to Meccah, Vol. 11. p. 4. 

ELTA-ZYE, a branch of the Kambaruri 
tribe who occupy Bagban in Baluchistan. 

ELTNAR1AH, descendants, more or less 
pure, of Rajpoots and other Kslmtriyas 
of tho plains, who sought refuge in tho 
Nepal mountains from the mahomedans, or 
merely military service, as adventurers. The* 
Eltlinriah speak onlv tho Kims language. 

KLIJKA JIDI CHETTU. Tel. A plant 
resembling mint eaten in times ordeal’ll!; 
perhaps Hydrocofcvle rot undi folia or Marsi* 
left den tala. — Roxb, 

ELIJTH, also called Sangnriam, a 
Mongol tribe whoso mode of life in habita- 
tions, food and drink, resemble those of the 
Kirgliis. Along with tho Torgat, Kalkas 
and Klioifc, they occupy the country about 
Lako Koko Nor. See Kalkas, Kirgliis. 

EL UZZ a town of Mesopotamia. 

KLAVA. Hind. Aloes, also the plants 
Aloe in diva and A. perfoliata. 

ELY AN. Hind, also Ayar. Hind. An- 
dromeda ovalifolia. 

ELYMAIS, according to De Bode, is the 
modern Tcngi-Snulek in the province of Pars 
or Furs. The name according to Professor 
Max Muller has been derived from Ailama, 
a supposed corruption of Airyama. The 
Persians, Medians, Bactrians, and Sogdians 
nil spoke, so late as the time of Strabo, nearly 
the same language,. and we may well under- 
stand, therefore, that they should have 
claimed for themselves one common name, 
iu opposition to the hostile tribes of Turan. 



EMBLICA OFFICINALIS. 

And when, after years of foreign invasion 
and occupation, Persia rose again under the 
sceptre of the Sassanians to be a national 
kingdom, we find the.new national kings the 
worshippers of Masdanes, calling themselves, 
in the inscriptions deciphered by Do Lacy, 
“ Kings of the Aryan and Anarian races ; 
” in Pehlevi, Iran va Annan in Greek, 
hpidyw x ai A vapdmv. Colonel Chesney says 
that Elymais or Sosirate was the capital of 
the province from which the hardy Oossaji 
spread their conquests over Susiana and tlie 
districts eastward. Tho Elynueans inhabited 
Mount Zagros, which is on the southern 
confines of Media and overhangs Babylon j 
and Susiana. Muller's Lectures, pp. 22G— 
221). Be Bode. See Luristau. 

E LYSIU M. See Yavan a. 

ELYTRA or wing sheaths of several of 
the beetles of India are highly lustrous and 
arc articles of trado. See Beetle. 

EM. Hind. Chenopodium album. 

EMBELIA, a genus of plants of the na- 
tural order Myrsinacete, of which M. basajal | 
M. nutans, M. ribes; M. robusta and M. vil- i 
losa are known. The leaves and berries of j 
M. basasal of tho western coast of India arc 
used in medicine. Tho berries of M. ribes 
are used to adulterate black pepper. 
EMBLICA OFFICINALIS, Garin, 

Phyllanthus embliea, Linn. Roxb. W. 1c. 

Myrobalanus embliea, Banian. 


Aonla, Bexo. 

Kadondong, 

Malay. 

Auola, 

Nelli, 

Mm.eal 

Nelli raara, Can. 

Ainbia, 

Panj. 

Nilikn-marn, ,, 

Am la, 


Ernblic my j’ob filar, Eng. 

Am Ink i, 

Sans. 

Mi/pa jSaAauos eg jSAirra (4 It. 

Uni nil, 


Amliki, IIind 

Amalaca, 


Amlika, „ 

Anmsada nclli, 

Singh. 

Aruli, „ 

NYllilcai, 

Tam. 

Aungm, 

Nelli inaram, 


Aonla, or Anoln, „ 

Usirlka mnnu, 

Tel. 

^lalaca, Malay. 

Alula kamn. 



A crooked tree, almost tho thickness of a 
man’s body. It grows in the south of the 
Peninsula, in Canara, the southern Mahratta 
country, the Konkan, the Dekhan, in the 
forests of tho Godavery and Cirears, in Ben- 
gal, on the banks of the Jumna, tile Punjab 
and eastwards in the Moluccas. Tho wood 
is hard and durablo, is used for boxes, and 
for veneering : is good for well rings, docs 
not decay under water, is well adapted for 
*nming. The strongly astringent bark is 
used as a tanning material, and in dysentery 
and diarrhea. The myrobalan fruit, can be 
pickled or preserved in sugar : native women 
consider the powder of the seeds to possess 
cooling properties and to be good for the 
hair, and use it mixed with either water or 
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milk. The fruit is also used for making ink 
and to obtain a black dye. — Voigt, Cap* 
tain Beddome , Mr. Rohde, Br. C leghorn. Jb. 
Kept, on Kullu and Kangra . 0*Shatighies- 
sey. Voigt . Edge, Br. J . L. Stewart , Honig* 
berqcr , 2ir 3. 

EMBELIA PENTANDRA. 

Ambut, 1) i: k. 

A scamlent shrnb with alternate, polished 
leaves; flowers in tho cold season: fruit 
red, size of a currant. — Riddell. 

EMBELTA RIBES. Bukm. Roxb. Syn. 
E. glandulilcra, Roxb. W. Ic. 

E. rihqsoides Linn. 


Babi rnnp 

Bung. 

| Vislml, 

Tam. 

Bai-bamng, 

,, 

Vella 1, 


Kar-kunui, 

of Bom hay. 

Vayn volaugam 


Wai-wnrung, 

Hind. 

chottu, 

Tel. 

Vislia-al, 

Malkal. 



A senndent shrub growing in the Peninsula 
of India and at Sylhot. Its berries are pun- 
gent ami used to adulterate black pepper. 
They are stated to he anthelmintic and cathar- 
tic. Riddell. Voigt, Bird/rood, Cat. R.e. 1862 

EMBELIA ill BE SOI DES. Linn. Syn. 
of Embelia vibes. — Bunn. 

EMBROIDERY. The art of embroidery 
is one consonant with the habits of the 
people of India; their patience and delicate 
handling render success certain, and there 
is, snys Dr. Royle (Arts of India p. o00— 
f>07), scarcely a town or city where credit- 
able embroidery cannot be found. Delhi is 
a great place for embroidered fabrics both 
iti silk and gold threads. In Lahore and Am- 
ritsar tho manufacture of “ kalabatun,” or 
gold thread, is extensively carried on. And 
Benares lias long been famed, for gold and 
silver threads and also for its beautiful bro- 
cades. The art of embroidery was known 
and practised with great skill, in ancient 
times, in Egypt, Assyria, and Persia. The 
Israelites learnt flic art before their exodus, 
the Babylonians were famed for their rich 
tapestries, and the Assyrian monuments 
display richly embroidered robes and trap- 
pings. Many parts of India arc famous for 
this art “ Zardosi .” “ From Dacca” says the 
Abbe de Cuyon, writing in 1 744, as quoted by 
Dr. Taylor, “ como the finest and best Indian 
embroideries in gold, silver or silk ; and those 
embroidered neckcloths and fine muslins 
which arc seen in Franco.” There has al- 
ways been a demand for such scarfs for tho 
markets of Bassova and Java. In tho pre- 
sent day they have silks and woollens, mus- 
lins and nets, Cash mere shawls, European 
velvets embroidered with silk or tussur, that 
is, wild silk of either floss or common twist- 
ed silk thread : or with gold and silver 
thread and wire in great variety. The cloth 
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to bo embroidered stretched out on a hori- demand for such work to adorn the dresses of 
*cmtal bamboo frame, raised about a couple officers and ladies of every rank, for embellish, 
of feet from the ground, and the figures in- ing purses, shoes, caps, fans, and other append, 
tended to be worked or embroidered are ages of the dress of both sexes, and in work- 
drawn upon it by designers who are general- ing shawls, table covers, &c., for exporta- 
ly hindoo painters. On woollen cloths, how- tion, furnishes employment to numbers of 
ever, the outlines are traced with chalk and men and women. The frame is placed on 
on muslin with pencil, and the body of the pivots, and the pattern is marked out upon 
design copied from coloured drawings. The the plain surface. All the work is done by 
embroiderers, seated upon the floor aronnd the needle without any aid from machinery; 
the frame, ply the needle by pushing it from, there aro many styles of work, with thread, 
instead of towards them. In place of scis- braid, or floss, and in one of the most ele- 
sors they commonly nse a piece of glass or gant, the design appears the same on both 
China ware to cut the thrufpd. Among the sides, the ends of the threads being neatly 
embroidered articles at tlio Exhibition of concealed. This mode of embroidery seems 
1851, those from Dacca and from Delhi also to have been known among the Hebrews, 
wore probably the best known. In Delhi, from the expression in Deborah’s song, 
small shawls and scarfs are chiefly embroi- (Judges v. 30). “ Of divers colors of needle 
dered both with floss and twisted silk ; in work on both sides,” which Sisora’s mother 
Dacca both netsand muslins, with floss silk vainly looked for him to bring home as spoil, 
of various colours. Hut Dacca is also famous In Chinn, booksare prepared for the use of em- 
for itsi embroidery of muslins with cotton, broiderers, containing patterns for them to 
which is called chikankari or chikandozce imitate. The silk used in this art is of the 
One kind is “formed by breaking down finest kind and colors; gold and silver 
the texture of the cloth with the needle, and thread is occasionally added to impart a 
converting it into open meshes.” Dr. Taylor lustre to the figures on caps, purses, and 
states that “ Kashida” is t he name given in ladies’ shoes. A branch of the embroiderer’s 
Dacca, to cloths embroidered with inuga art consists in the formation of tassels and 
silk or coloured cotton thread ; and though twisted cords for sedans, lanterns, &c. ; and 
generally of a coarse description, gives oecu- in the knobs or corded buttons worn on the 
pation to a number of the mahomedan wo- winter caps, made of cord intertwisted into 
men of Dacca. Though the scarfs of both the shape of a ball. Spangles are made 
Delhi and of Dacca, are much admired, it from brass leaves by cutting out a small 
has been suggested by a lady, that muslins ring, by means of a double edged stamp, 
or nets, worked so as to be suitable for which at one drive detaches from the sheet 
making ball-dresses, would probably bo in a wheel-shaped disc.; these are flattened 
great demand, as thoso which are now sold by a single stroke of the hammer upon an 
in Britain for such purposes are very inferior anvil, leaving a minute hole in the centre, 
in taste and elegance to the Indian embroi- Another way of making them is to bend ft 
dory. The beetle-wing embroidery exhibited copper wire into a circle and flatten it. The 
in 1851 from Madras was particularly ele- needles are very slender, but of good metal; 
gant: and the velvet awnings, musnud covers, in sewing, the tailor holds it between the 
hookah carpets, and elephant trappings, forcKngor and thumb, pressing against the 
embroidered with gold ami silver, chiefly at thimble on the thumb, to push it into the 
Moorshedabad and Benares, were admired cloth. 

as well for richness as for the skill with In Southern India this art is practised, 
which the ground- work was alio wed to re- chiefly, at the towns ofTanjore, Madras, 
lieve the ornaments. The embroidered sad- and Secunderabad. The Tanjore, and 
dies and saddle-cloths, and floor-coverings Madras works aro very superior in quality 
from Pattiala, Mooltan, and Lahore, were of and consist, of a variety of -fancy articles of 
the usual style of what are called the works great merit particularly pocket handker* 
of that famed valley, and which was conspi- chiefs, worked muslin dresses, scarfs which 
ouously shown in the dresses, caps, and show great taste in the patterns and beauti- 
slippers from Cashmere itself. But that the ful finish. 

skill and taste are not confined to one part Embroidery in Gold and Silver is an art 

of India was also to be seen in the table- which furnishes some of the most gorgeousaud 
covers from Tatta in Sind and in the embroi- expensive manufactures for which India haH 
"dered boots fromKhyrpoor, which Mr. Digby been long celebrated. In the taste and judg- 
-Wyatt illustrated. The skill of the Chinese ment evinced in the blending of brilliant 
Says Mr. Williams, ( Middle Kingdom, Vol ii, colors and contrasting them with gold afld 
p 123,) in embroidery is well known, and the silver on grounds of velvet, satin, silk, 
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muslin, India in this manufacture, stands 
unrivalled. Some are very gorgeous sha 
mianahs and elephant saddle cloths. 

The gold and silver fancy fringes of 
Hyderabad are deserving of mention. Small 
ff& mplea of solid silver wire fringes and 
ornaments from Madnra were deemed worthy 
of notice, but they are surpassed by the silver 
thread of Hyderabad. 

In the embroidered fabrics in India, it 
may be mentioned, as a principle, that their 
patterns and colours diversify plane surfaces 
without destroying or disturbing the im- 
pression of flatness. They aro remarkable 
for the rich diversion shown in the patterns, 
the beauty, distinctness and variety of the 
forms, and the harmonious blending of se- 
veral colours. The oriental races have ever 
been celebrated for their skill in this art of 
embroidery which appears to have been 
practised in Assyria and introduced from 
thence into India. Pliny, however, mentions 
that it was a Phrygian invention and in 
Rome embroiderers were called Phryigiones. 
In Babylon, clothes were woven of different 
colours and called Babylonica. During the 
early part of the middle ages, Europe 
obtained its most important embroideries 
from Greece and tho East. J. B. Waring 
Master pieces of Industrial Art. Exli. of 
1862. William' 8 Middle Kingdom , Vol., ii. p. 
123 Boyle , A rts of India, fo-, p. 506 — 507. 

EMBRYOPTERIS GLUTINIFERA, Roxb. 

Diospyros glutinosa. Kocn. 

„ embryopteris. Pcrs . 

Gab. Bung. TIind. Timberri, Singh. 
Kusharta mara, Can. Tumbika, Tam. 

Cuaharatha mara, „ Pani-chika, Tam. 

Wild Mangostccn, Eng. Tumei, Tel. 

Pani-jika, Maleal. Tnmika, „ 

In the northern province of Ceylon, its 
timber is used for common house buildings, 
and the juice of tho fruit is used to rub over 
fishing lines for the purpose of hardening and 
preserving them, also for paying tho bottoms 
of boats. A cubic foot weighs 45 lbs. 
and it is esteemed to last 20 years. — Mr. 
Mendis . Dr Clegliorn. See Diospyros gluti- 
noR&. 

EMBUDI CBETTIJ. Tel. also Konki. 
Tel. Pisonia villosa. Poir. 

EMBURAL, Tam. Hedyotis umbellata 
Lam. Oldenlandia umbellata. See Chayroot. 
EMDOSAURIANS. See Crocodilidro. 
EMERALD. 

Ztamnid, An. Smeraldo, It. 

J®eraude f Pa. Zarnrnd, Zimurud, Mat.* 

Smaragd, Gee. Permataeju, 

“Wagdua, Ga. Iiat. Zamarrud, Pies, 

jDima. Hind. Esmeralda, Sp. 

yn^wrod. Pa as. Pafechco kallu. Tam. 

«opbeo Hebrew. Patsa Rai, Tel. 


EMERALD. 

This precious stone has been known froip 
the most ancient times. It is mentioned id* 
Exod. xxviii, 1 8 ; in Tobit, Judith, Ecclesiastes, 
and Ezekiel. Thefamousemeraldminesin Jabl 
Zabarah in Egypt— the Smaragdus Mons of 
the ancients — were worked 1650 B. 0., in the 
time of the Great Sesostris II, by extensive 
galleries. They were again worked in theearly 
part of the reign of Mahomed Ali pacha, and 
recently a British Company undertook them. 
The mines (Bunsen’s Egypt , ii. 303) were 
on the Kosseir road from Koptos to Aennum 
(Philoteras). Wellsted thinks (Trav. ii, 323), 
that the locality indicated by Bruce was the 
island of Wadi Jemal, and that tho Arabs 
had so called it, because of its proximity to 
the only emerald mines on the adjacent conti- 
nent. Emeralds are now obtained in 
Egypt, Germany, from the Altai Mountains 5 
the finest from New Grenada where they 
occur in dolomite, and, as is Baid, in 
India. The colour is peculiar, and called 
emerald green. The glass of bottle bottoms 
is, however, largely sold in Ceylon and other 
places as emeralds. Emeralds are rarely 
without flaws, u Rag,*' Hind, and, with the 
hope of deceiving, the manufacturers aware 
of this, make the false emeralds, with flaws. 
Of all precious stones, the emerald is most 
liable to defects, called flaws, and their 
absence should excite suspicion as they can 
be very easily imitated. 

The Ural and Altai mountains have lat- 
terly furnished tho finest emeralds: an 
inferior kind comes from Sakyat in Egypt. 
The localities in Coimbatore, which sup- 
ply the beryl, aro also supposed to have 
yielded tho emerald, though Tavernier was 
not able to ascertain that, in his days, any 
part of India was yielding them. Tavernier 
(Travels p. 1 44) says “ as for fmeralds, it 
is a vulgar error to say they came originally 
from the East. And therefore when jew- 
ellers and goldsmiths, do prefer a deep 
coloured emerald inclining to black, tell ye, 
it is an oriental emerald, they speak that . 
which is not true. I confess, I could never 
discover in what part of our continent those 
stones are found. But sure I am, that the 
Eastern part of the world never produced 
any of those stones, neither in the Con- 
tinent, nor in the Islands. True it is, that 
since the discovery of America, some of 
those stones have been often brought rough 
from Peru to the Philippine Islands, whence 
they have been transported into Europe; 
but this is not enough to make them 
Oriental. Besides that, at this time they send 
them into Spain through the North Sea.”*— 
(Tavernier's Travels, p. 144.) 

Pliny says, that in his time the best came 



emerald; emery. 

ftmnScytliia. Mawe,on diamonds, quoted by ! belonging to Mr. Hope, cost 500L Botfc 
Mac cnlloch, says, that for the last two cen- these specimens were exhibited in the Great 
tnries Peru has been the only country known Exhibition. Emeralds of less beauty, but of 
to yield emeralds. The beryl, is no doubt very large*size, occur in Siberia. One spe- 
found in Siberia, which may have given rise cimen in the imperial collection of Russia 
to Pliny’s statement. Many gems aro im- measures 4J inches in length and 12 in. 
ported from Ceylon, where the ruby, amo- breadth. Another is 7 inches long and 4 
thyst, topaz, sapphire, and cinnamon stone broad and weighs 6 lbs. Mr. Powell bos 
are found in great abundance, but not seen a flat tablet of emeralds, full of flaws, 
emeralds. Many emeralds come fromRussia, but otherwise of good color, nearly 2| inches 
Siberia, and Central Asia to India. square, worn as an amulet, and engraved all 

Tho beryl of which mineral many of the over. Tho maharaja of Kapurthalla possesses 
stones used as emeralds, in India, consist, a large oblong emerald of this kind, and the 
occurs in the Siberian Altai range; a nam- maharaja of Pattiala has a round emerald of 
ber of these gems also come from Khntan, normous size. Sometimes emeralds have 
Ilchi, and the Chinese provinces. Natives aws of intervening talc or sand. It is be- 
of India say they are found in gold mines, ieved that a fly will not settle on this gem. 
and take 20 years to come to perfection. Most of tho emeralds commonly in use, in 
They are called “Zarnrad,” or “Zabrjad,” ndia, arc smooth, cut and bored like beads; 
and in Punjabi “ Panna,” the most esteemed hey aro always full of flaws, and this seems 
colors are the “ Zababi,” next the u Saidi” ,o much tho custom that a very good mock 
said to come from tho city Saidi in Egypt, merald which Mr. Powell has is made with 
“ Raihani,” new emeralds *, “ fastiki,” old flaws — as if suro to be detected otherwise.— 
emeralds, that is, such as have completed Poivell Handbook. Econ. Prod. Punjab , p. 49. 
their 20 years; “ Salki,*’ “Zangari” color Tavernier's Travels , p. 144, Bunsens' Egypt 
of verdigris, “ Kirasi,” and “ Sabuni.” i, 303. Wellsted’s Travels ii, 323. King. 

Prismatic corundum or chrysoberyl, says Poivell , Hand Book. Irvine , Med. Top. of 
Dr. Irvine, is found among tho Tora hills near Ajmer. Tavernier's Travels. Tomlinson. 
Rajmahal on tho Bunas, in irregular roll- EMERAUDE. Pit. Emerald, 
ed pieces, small and generally of alight green EMERIL, Emeri. Fa. Emery. 


eolour : these stones are considered by the EMERY. 

Natives as emeralds, and pass under the name Emor i, Fr. Smerglio, Ir 

of M punna,” but the natives are aware that Emeri I, Smiris, * Lit 

they are still -softer than the real emerald of Smirgel, Gnu. Naduluk, Bus.. 

India, which is generally green coloured Smerogio, Ir, Eamoril, Sp. 


sapphire. ( Qcn . Med. Top. page 160.) This substance is greatly used in the arts 

The finest beryls (aquamarines), says Mr for grinding and polishing hard minerals 
Tomlinson, come from Siberia, llindostan, and metals. Corundum and its varieties, 
Brazil. In the United States very large viz., sapphire, corundum, and emery aro 
beryls have been obtained, but seldom trans- only surpassed in hardness by the diamond, 
parent crystals : they occur iu granite or Emery is regarded as granular or amor- 
gneiss. A reputed beryl of largo size men- phous corundum, coloured with iron, and is 
tioned in most books on mineralogy has not known to occur in India, where cornn- 
recently been discovered to bo a lump o dum is used by the people in its place. It is 
quartz.— (Tomlinson,) principally imported into Britain from the 

Aquamarino includes clear beryls of a sea- island of Naxos in tho Grecian Archipelago, 
green, or pale bluish, or bluish green tint and was found by Mr. Smithson Tennant to 
Hindoos and mohomedans use them pierced consist of Alumina, 86, Silica 3, Oxide of 
as pendants and in armlets. The emeralds me Iron 4. Total 93. It occurs likewise in Italy, 
with in modern times do not often exceed th< Spain, and Saxony ; and it is said, in 
size of a walnut ; some, however, of a larger small quantities, also, in Wicklow, Ireland, 
size have been fonnd — but such instances ar< In tho mixed corundums of Greece and 
rare. A crystal in tho cabinet of the Dub Turkey the iron seems equally diffused 
of Devonshire, measures in its greatest dia- through the mass imparting to it a bluish 
meter 2§fchs inches nearly ; its lesser diame grey colour *, but in specimens which 
ter barely 2 inches ; its 3rd diameter 2£tl reached the Madras Museum from Sou- 
inches ; the extreme length of the prism is 2 them India the corundum and ore of 
inches. It contains several flaws, and ‘ iron, though occurring together, are not 
therefore only partially fit for jewellery; mixed, but remain apart, segregated, tbe 
has been valued* at more than 500 guineas corundum forming one side of a mineral and 
A more splendid specimen, weighing flounces the oxide of iron, in a lamp or lamps on 
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the other side; and all such masses are 
magnetic and possess polarity. Of the dif- 
ferent varieties of emery used in the arts 
that of Naxos is still preferred, as it is more 
uniform in its quality than that from Pulah 
aud G umuch. That from Naxos is of a dark 
grey colour with a mottled surface and with 
small points of a micaceous mineral disse- 
minated in the mass. It frequently contains 
bluish specks or streaks which are easily re- 
cognised as being pure corundum. When 
reduced to powder it varies iri colour from 
dark grey to black, but the colour of its 
powder affords no indication of its commer- 
cial value. The powder of emery examined 
under the microscope shows the distinct ex- 
istence of the two minerals, corundum and 
oxide of iron. The specific gravity of emery 
is about 4, but its hardness is its most im- 
portant property in its application to the 
arts. The only difference in cornndnm 
seems to bo the absence of oxide of iron. In 
Europe where machinery is so available, 
there could be no difficulty in preparing 
corundum powders of the requisite degrees 
of fineness. The selling price of Corundum 
in London lias been from £10 to £25 a 
ton. There seems no reason why the pick- 
ed corundums should sell for less than 
the finest emeries, and Captain Nowbold 
mentions that the corundums near Gram, 
when sorted into the three sorts known in 
commerce, viz., the rod, the whites, .and the 
scraps, of these two are sold to the Arab 
merchants at Mangalore and Tellichcrry at 
prices from twelve to fifteen or thirty ru- 
pees the candy equal to £4, £0, and £12 a 
ton . — Madras Museum Report. See Corun- 
dum. 

EMETIC NUT. Gardenia dumetorum. 

EMILIA PURPUREA. Cass. Syn. of 
Emilia sonehifolia. 1 ). C. 

EMILIA SONCH1FOLIA. D. C. 

Emilia purpurea, Cass. | Cra»Rocoplinlum sou- 
Cacalia snnohifoliii, Lix\. chifnlium, Less. 
Senccio aonchifoliaM o? xc rr Muol Shevi, Maleal 
S adi modi, Beno. 

Grows in Southern Asia where it is used 
in medicine. In China its leaves arc used 
as salad. 

EMMODUGU. Trl. also Emmcnta. Tel. 
Ficus nitida. — Thunb. 

EMODUS and Imaus are surmised by 
Rennell to be different readings* of the same 
name, aud he supposes Imaus or H imaus tc 
be derived from the Sanskrit word “ Hindi” 
signifying snowy, a name still borne by the 
great mountain range of the Himalaya. 

EMUS. See Coleoptera. 

EMU. See Casuarius. Dromaius Nova 
Hollandia. 


ENAM. 

EMYDID2E, a family of reptiles of the 
Section Cataphracta or Shielded Bep tiles, 
and order Chelonia, viz : 

Sec. a. Cataphrackta. Shielded Reptiles. 

Order. Chelonia. 

Fam. Tostudinidro. 

Gen. Testudo Indica, Gmel Galap. 

„ radiata, Shaw . Madag. 

„ Btollata, Shaw. Vizag. 

„ platynotua. Myth. Burm. 

„ clongata Myth. Amk, Ten. , 

Gen. Horaopus ITorsfieldii. Gray. Affgh. 

Fam. Geoemydidao. 

G?n. Manouria Kmys. Gray. Moulin. 

Gen. Goocmyda grnndis. Gray. Tonas. 

„ tricarinata. Myth. Ciiaiabasoa. 

Gon. Cnorn Amboinonfiis. Baud. Malac. Tea, 
Gen. Cyclnmia orbiculata. Bell. Burm. 

Fam. Emydidao. 

Of tlio Genus Emys, there are known to occur in 
India, and the S. and E. of Asia. 

Gen. Erays nuchal is. Blyth. Java. 

„ Ifamiltonii. Gray. Calcutta. 

„ trijuga. Sehwcigg. ^Sakan.^Madras. 

„ nigra. Blyth. Tenas. 

„ Seton. 

Etnys Punctata. K. crassieollis, E. duvaucollii 
E. japonica, E. liimta, K. platyu, E. tectum, 
E. tentoria, also occur. 

Gon. Tetraonyx Lossonii. Bum et. Bib. Cal. Ton: 
Gen. Balagur lineal a ;. Gray. S. E. India. 

„ Tliurgii. Gray. Calcutta. 

„ Fhongoka. Gray. Central. India. 

„ Bcrdmoivii. Bly, Pegu. 

Ocollata. Bum. Cal. 

„ Trivittata. Bum. Moul. 

Gon. Fiingsliura tectum. Brtl. Cal. 

„ Tentori. Gray. Indus. 

„ Fftvi’.'onte. G until. Bong. 

„ Smith. G until. Beng. 

Con. Platystemum megaccphalum. Gray. Mar- 
taban. 

Fam. Trionynidno. 

Gen. Kmyda grnnosa. Gray. Calcutta. 

,, Coylonensis Gray. Ceylon. 

The genus Emyda aro tho Marsh tortoises, aud E. 
ecyloncnsis is the kiri ibba of the Singhalese. 

Gen. Trionyx Gangeticns Cur. Bong. 

„ Guntherii, Gray. Arak. 

Gen. Cliitra Indica. Gray, llooglily. 

Fam. Chelonidao. 

Gon. Sphargi scoriacea. Linn. Tenass. coast. 

Gea. Carettn iinbricata. Schwciijy. Bay of Bong. 
Gon. Caouana olivacca Each. Bay of Beng. 

Gon. Chelonia virgata. Schivciyg. Bay of Bengal 

ENAM. Hind. Pbrs. Grants or gifts 
generally of land and commonly in per- 
petuity for charitable purposes. A jaghire is 
usually an assignment of lands for service $ 
or as a pension. Altumgha, is an estate in 
perpetuity for service, or free, as expressed 
intiic deed. Mali, elm's Central India , Vol. 
ii. 02. 
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ENAMEL. 

ENAMEL. 

Stmmel, Hind. 1 Schmel*, Oik, 

itynail, Fb. I Bmalto, It. 

An enamel in the arts is an artificial vi- 
treous mass the same as a paste, ground fine, 
then mixed with gam water and applied by 
a brash, and fixed by fnsion. The art of 
fixing colours by melting in fire, says Dr. 
Boyle, (Arts of India , p. 475-6) is of very 
ancient date: it was practised by the 
Egyptians, and carried to a high de- 
gree of perfection in Persia. The art is 
known in every part of India, and some ex- 
quisite specimens were sent to the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, both from Central and from 
North-western India. It is chiefly employ- 
ed in ornamenting arms and jewellery, not 
only in gold, bat also in silver. — ( Royle , 
Arte , 8fC.j of India, page 4 75.) Enamels be- 
ing vitrifiable substances, to which peculiar 
colours are ^given, wo may compare the 
Indian with fne European mothods of mak- 
ing enamel. In general, ten parts of lead 
and three parts of tin aro oxidizod by con- 
' tinned heat and exposure to air. To the 
mixed oxides add ten parts of powdered 
quartz, and ten parts of common salt, and 
melt in crucibles. Thus is obtained a white 
enamel, and the basis of coloured enamel, 
metallic oxidos being added. The oxide of 
lead or of antimony produces a yellow ena- 
mel : reds are obtained by a mixture of the 
oxides of gold and iron. The oxides of cop- 
per, cobalt, and iron, give greens, violets, 
and blues a > and a variety of intermediate 
colours by mixtures. The workmen of 
Behar are stated to make two enamels, 
which are applied to the surface of some of 
the rings. One is yellow: five parts of lead 
are melted in a shallow crucible, and to 
these is added one part of tin *, and the alloy 
is oaloined for four or five hours. It is then 
heated to redness in tho crucible of the 
glass-furnace. One part of white quartz is 
next added, and the mass stirred about for 
three hours. It is then taken out with a 
ladle, poured out oh a smooth stone or iron, 
and cooled in water. They then take one 
part of their palest green glass, and add a 
fourth part of the other materials, to make 
the yellow enamel. The green onamel is 
made in the same manner ; and to the melt- 
ed glass is added, not only the prepared 
lead and tin, but a small portion of the 
Mack oxide of copper. In Mysore they 
snake a bright yellow enamel, by first cal- 
cining five parts of lead and one of tin, then 
adding one part of zinc, calcined in a sepa- 
rate crucible. When these begin to adhere 
they are powdered in a mortar. When the 
maker of glass-rings is at work, he molts ! 


ENAMEL.; 

some of this powder, and while tike ring i« 
hot, with an iron rod applies some of it in 
powder to the surface of the glass.— 

Arte of India , page 476.) % * 1 

At the Exhibition of 1862, a Jewel-ena- 
melled ankus or elephant goad was contri- 
buted by H. H. the Rajah of Jeypore where 
the finestenamelled workoflndia is produced, 
and considered of great artistic merit. The 
onamellers there, came originally fromLahore. 
Their enamel is a kind of glaBS made in earth- v 
en vessels, and when fused the colouring 
matters arc added ; the whole is then al- 
lowed to cool, and in this Btate is kept for 
use. Only pure silver or gold articles are 
enamelled. Prom the silver, the enamel 
may come off in course of time ; but it 
never does from the gold. All good enamel 
is consequently only applied to gold, which 
must be free from alloy, or otherwise it 
would tarnish by contact with the enamel 
in the great heat to which it is subsequently 
exposed. The gold is first carved of the 
required pattern ; tho enamel, having been 
ground to an impalpable powder, and made 
into a paste with water, is then placed on 
tho exact spot required by the pattern. 
Tho article is then strongly heated, much 
skill being required to take it out at the 
precise moment when tho enamelis thorough- 
ly fused, but before tho colours begin to 
run into one another. As soon as removed, 
the workmen then exert the full power of 
their lungs in blowing upon it as quickly , 
and as violently as possible. The hardest 
colours are first placed in the furnace and 
fused and then those which melt more easily. 
Afterwards, the whole is ground and polished, 
Tho enamelled work of Jeypore is very 
highly valued, and can only be procured 
through H. H. the R&o of Jeypore himself, 
by whom the workmen aro employed, l'he 
artisans themselves form a small family, and 
tho roal process of enamelling is kept by 
them as a secret, which descends from father 
to son like an heirloom. ‘ 

Enamelling, as applied in India to jewel- 
lery, consists of an extremely fine pencilling 
of flowers and fancy designs in a variety 
of colours, tho prevailing ones being 
white, red, and blue, and is invariably ap- 
plied to the inner sides of bracelets, arm- 
lets, anklets, necklaces, earrings, surpech, 
tiara, and %11 that description of satire 
jowellery, the value depending upon the 
fineness of the work, and often exc eeding that 
of tho precious stones themselves. In ge- , 
neral the cost is moderate, as the finest 
specimens are only made to order. The 
best come from Benares, Delhi, and the 
Rajpootana states. In the South of Indi% 
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iho manufacture of enamels on article of 
domestic use like the above is almost entire- 
ly restricted to Hyderabad. It presents no 
Varieties, but in general consists of a bine 
eo&ting interlined with white on a snrfaco of 
silver, and is applied to rose-water sprink- 
lers, spice boxes, basins, and such like ar- 
ticles. The merit of the manufacture lies 
in the simplicity of the enamel itself, and 
in the lightness of the silver article to which 
it is applied. Though pleasing, it is the 
coarsest enamel produced in India. At 
Indore in Central India, the manufacture 
does not constitute a regular trade. It 
is invariably applied to articles of per- 
sonal decoration such as necklaces, 
armlets, brooches, earrings, &c., which 
are set by native jewellers, according 
to the taste of the purchaser. These sub- 
jects generally consist in a representation 
of the avatars, or pictures of the metamor- 
phoses of Indian deities ; and the work is so 
perfect that it will stand, not only the in- 
fluence of climate, but even rough handling. 

The specimens of this kind of work have 
no fixed market value, and the price is, 
therefore, entirely dependent upon the 
number of competitors that may be in the 
field when any of them arc offered for sale. 
A set of these ornaments, consisting of a 
necklace, earrings, two armlets, and a 
brooch, in plain gold, contributed to the 
Exhibition of 1851, was valued at 1,700 
Rupees or £170. A duplicate, forwarded 
to the Paris Exhibition in 1855, was pur- 
chased for 600 Rupees or £ 60 . — Report of 
Exhib.of 1862 .Roylc, Arts of India , pp. 475-6. 

ENCAJES. Sp. Lace. 

ENCENS. Fr. Frankincense. Olibanum. 

ENCEPHALARTOS, a genus of the Oy- 
cadaceae, their fruits are called kaffir broad. 
See Cycadaceeo. 

ENCHINUS ARBOREUS. Syn. of fruit 
of Durio zibetbinus. (Qu, Echinus ?) 
ENCRE. Fr. Ink. 

ENDE, a place resorted to by the Bughis 
traders. See Sumba. 

ENDIVE, Oichorium endiva. Said to be 
a native of China. Used as salad, they are 
blanched by the leaves being tied together. 
Jeffrey. 

ENDOR, the town of an Obi woman, men- 
tioned in Scripture. See Ophis. Serpent. 

ENDRA, Hind. Hiptage madablota. 

ENG. Burm. In Amherst, a wood used 
for boat-bnilding. Tree produces oil. It is a 
strong, heavy, useful, grey wood, suited for 
beams, piles, and the like. 

ENG-— BENG. Bubm. In Tavoy, a strong 
wood used for common carpentry. 


ENGRAVINGS. 

ENGELHARDTIA, Lescb, -a genus of 
plants first discovered in the Malayan Archi- 
pelago, butsince found in the Himalaya; 
to it belong Dr. Roxburgh’s Jnglans ptero- 
cooca. E. Leschen anl tii grows well in the plains 
of the North West Provinces but does not 
fruit. E. Colebrookiana is found as far 
north as Jurreopanee and in Nepal. E. Rox- 
burghiana, in Silhet and at Chappedong. 
In Silhet it forms a largo tree, the wood of 
which is valued by turners, and the bark, 
containing much tannin is considered the 
best used by natives for tanning. (Roxb). 
E. Wallichana is found as far south as 
Penang and Singapore . — Royle III . Him. 
Bot. p. 342. Wall FI. As Rar . t. 208. 

ENG-GYENG. Burm. In Amherst, a 
timber used for posts of religious buildings. 
A useful wood, but liable to split. 

EN-GIE or IN-GIE. Burm. A white 
linen jacket used as an article of dress by Bur- 
mans. Winter's Burma, p. 54. 

ENGLAND, the southern part of an island 
in Europe, which, with Ireland, another is- 
land on its west, forms tho kingdom of Great 
Britain that now rules British India. It is 
said to have been known to the Arian hindus. 

ENGLISH WOOL. See Shawl goat. 
ENGRAULIS ENCRASICOLUS. 

Anchovy, Eng. Anchois, Fx. 

True Anchovy, Acciughe, It. 

The anchovies of commerce met with in 
India are wholly imported. It is a small fish 
about four inches long with bluish brown 
back and Bilvery white on the belly. Very 
abundant in the Mediterranean, where, 
though occurring in other seas, they are 
chiefly caught at night, by nets, their 
heads immediately taken off, their entrails 
removed and pickled. Another Mediter- 
ranean species, E. meletta, is largely sub- 
stituted for and mixed with the true 
anchovy. It is said to occur in the Bay 
of Bengal, and is one of the fish made into 
Balachang. 

ENGRAULIS VULGARIS. SeeEngrau- 
lis encrasicolus. 

ENGYSTOMA CARNATICUM, occurs 
at Dacca and Birbhnm. 

ENGRAVING. See Box. Buxus. Carv- 
ing. Wood engraving. 

ENGRAVINGS, to reproduce prints, 
engravings, writing, &c. t take a piece of 
paper, dip it in a weak solution of starch, 
leave it to dry, and then moisten it with 
weak sulphuric acid. Afterwards take an 
engraving, put it over the vapour of iodine, 
find leave it there for the space of about five 
minutes, by which time the iodine will have 
fixed itself in every part that is black. Then 
take the iodized engraving, apply it to the 
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ENGYSTOMA INTERLINE A TUM. 
sheet of paper, press it for a minute or two, | 
and the engraving is transferred, this can 
be done on steel, copper, and silver : and is 
a ready means of engraving. To engrave 
on copper or silver, put an engraving over 
iodine fumes, and then place it on the plate. 
If on copper, put it over thejfumes of harts- 
horn or ammonia, wash it, and the engrav- 
ing is produced. If it he silver, proceed as for 
daguerreotype, holding it over the vapour of 
mercury, and the engraving is produced, a 
more simple means is to put the engraving 
over the fumes of orpiment for a few seconds, 
place it on a plate of copper, press it, and the 
engraving sinks into it. 

ENJI, the jacket worn by the Burmese 
with the Putso. 

ENKASING. Hind. Berboris aristata. 
ENKIANTHUS QUINQUEFLORUS. 
One of the flowering plants of China. On 
mountains from 1 ,000 to 2,000 feel above the 
level of tho sea, this Enkiantlms is found 
growing abundantly, and in great luxuriance, 
fixing itself on the crevices of tho rock, 
in situations with very little soil. Abouttheend 
of April or beginning of May, as the wet sea- 
son begins the Knkianthus grows luxuriantly. 
It is always in blossom at the time of tho 
Chinese new year, when its flowers are in 
great request in tho south of China for the 
decoration of tho houses, boats, and temples, 
just as those of theNandian are in tho north. 
In going up the river towards tho Fa tee 
gardens, Mr. Fortune mot boats in great num- 
bers loaded with branches of peach and plum 
trees in bloom, enkiantlms quinqneflorus, 
camellias, cockscombs, magnolias, and various 
plants which flower at this season. Tho cn- 
kianthus is brought down from the hills with 
tlio buds just expanding; and after being 
placed in water for a day or two, tho flowers 
come out as healthy and fresh as if the 
branches had not been removed from the 
parent tree. — Fortune's Wanderings, p. 128 to 
157. 

ENKIANTHUS RETICULATUS, seve- 
ral species of Amygdala are cultivated in 
China for their flowers, and at new year’s day, 
in Canton, the budding stems of the flower- 
ing almond, narcissus, plum, poach, and the 
enkionthus reticulatus, or bellflower, arc 
forced into blossom to exhibit, as indicating 
good luck in the coming year. - William's 
Middle Kingdom, page 283. 

ENGYSTOMA INTERLINE ATUM.im. 
E. Oamaticnm , Jerdon *, Bufo melanostidus. 
The Hylcedadyhis 5 ioittatus, Cantor, Hind- 
feet more webbed than in typical Engy- 
stoma *, tho belly and under surface of the 
thighs tuberculatcd ; wify also a few larger 


EPE CHETTU. 

warts on ijie thoracic region. Length of 
head and body, 1J in. ; of hind-limb, 1J in. 
Colour, a golden clay-brown above, with 
medial blackish vertical streak, diverging 
into two at the nape, which are continued 
to the base of each hind-log, and when the 
hind-leg is closed it appears to be continued 
on to the limb. Limbs beautifully banded • 
the tarsi dusky posteriorly. Hab. Pegu. 

ENHYDRA MARINA. See Hydrid®: 
Lutra. 

ENNORE or KATIPAK, in lat. 13 p 14' 
N. long. 80 13 20' E. 9 miles N. from Madras, 
a Rmall hamlet, on the southern end of the 
Pnlicat Lake, a marine lagoon. 

ENO. See Dyes. 

ENOS. Aram. Adam and Enos the 
names of tho first men. See Adam. 

ENSAL. Singh. Cardamom. 

ENTADA MONOSTACHYA. D. C. Syu. 
of Entada puscefcha — D. C. 

ENTADA PUSCETHA. De Cand. W. 
and A. Roxn. Syn. 

Entada monoRtacliya, D. C. 

Mimosa Fcnndcns, Linn, llvxb. 

„ entada, ,, 

Acacia teandens, Wilidc. 

Gila-gnclm, Bkng. Pus-wad. Singh. 

Gardul of, Bombay, Hin-pus-wacl. 

GradaJ, Di:k. Maha-pus-wael. 

Par in-kaka-vulli,MAT.EAL | Gila tiga, Tel. 

An immense climbing shrub forming ele- 
gant festoons, legumes from one to five feet 
long, four or five inches broad, formed of ft 
■cries of joints, each containing one seed: 
they are roasted and eaten — enter into the 
native Materia Medica as an anti-febrifuge— 
are emotic and used to wash tho hair. Its 
gigantic pods excite astonishment in passing 
through the forests. — Cat. Ex. 1862, Tennant , 
Riddell , Mason. 

ENTOMOSTOMATA, of Do Blainville, 
a family of molluscs, in which are included 
tho genera ccrithium, planaxis, subula, 
terebra, eburnea, buccinum, nassa, harpn> 
dolium, oniscia, ricinula, cancellaria and 
purpura. See Mollusca. 

ENUGA BIRA. Tel. Elephant gourd, 
a large cucurbitaeeous plant, not yet defined. 
— Elliot . 

ENUGA DULA GANDI. Tel. M* 
cuna gigantea. — D. C . 

ENUGA PALLERU. Tel. Pedalmm 
murex. 

ENUGU PESALU. Til. A species of 
phaseolus. 

EPE CHETTU. Til. Hardwickia b‘- 
nata. — Rotb. 
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SOLUS. The chronicles of Eri describe 
Eolns as the chief of a Scythian tribe, who 
lived about 40 years after Moses i. e. 1368 
to 1335 before Christ, he composed the 
chronicles of Eolus with the ancient tradi- 
tions of his tribe- 

EPEIRA, a great spider, found by Captain 
Sherwill, 1100 feet high, on the summit of 
Maruk, South of Monghyr. 8ome of the 
webs, including the guy ropes, were from 10 
to 12 feet in diameter, the reticulated portions 
being about five feet, in tlio centre of which 
tlio spider, of a formidable size and very ac- 
tive, sits waiting for prey. In one web, 
was found entangled a bird about the size of 
a field lark, and eight young spiders feeding 
on the body. It was near the centre of the 
web, and its wings had been completely pini- 
oned by the entwined web. Tho old spider 
sat about a foot above tlio bird. It was six 
inches across the legs and had a formidable 
pair of mandibles .— GosSi Proc. Ent. Soc. 
November 1, 1852, p. 239. 

EPEROTIC and Illyrian, are branches 
of the old Indo-European stock of languages, 
See India p. 312. 

EPHEDRA SAXATILIS ; Asatani. Hind. 
A plant of Kaghan. Clcgliorn. 

EPHESUS, the chief town of Ionia, in 
Asia Minor, 45 miles south of Smyrna, fa- 
mous for its temple of Diana. Amongst tho 
mahomedans of the east, its story of tho 
•seven sleepers is continued, through the Ko- 
ran. When the emperor Decius persecuted 
the Christians, seven noble youths conceal- 
ed themselves in a cavern, which was then 
blocked up with stones. They immediately 
fell into a deep slumber, which lasted for 
187 years. At last the slaves of Adolius, 
removed some of tho stones for building 
materials, on which the seven sleepers were 
aroused, and despatched Jamblichus, one of 
their number, to tho city, to procure food ; 
but the altered appearance of Ephesus, 
the age of the coin ho presented to the ba- 
ker, and his long beard, led to a discovery of 
the marvellous adventure. Tho bishop of 
Ephesus, the clergy and magistrates, visited 
the cavern, and, after conversing with tho 
somnambulists, they quietly expired. James, 
a Syrian bishop of the fifth century, devotes 
a homily to its praise ; and tho seven sleep- 
ers are found in tho Roman, Abyssinian, 
and Russian calendars. Mahomed introduc- 
ed the tale in his Koran, as the companions 
. of the cave, and says God caused them to 
turn over occasionally from right to left. — 
Miner's Seven Churches of Asia, p. 171 fiale's. 
Karan, p. 219. 

EPI. Tel. Bassia latifolia. 


EQUDL®. 

EPIOARPUS ORIENTALS. Blumb. 
Trophis aspera. Willde. 

Sheora, Benq. I Tinda parua, Maieai,. 

Nak child, Duk. Pirahi, Tam. 

Sjura, Hind. ] Pukki, Tkl. 

A fibre is obtained from the stem : used 

as a tooth brush by tho natives. 

EPICEIiRIES. Fa. also Epices, Fa. 
Spices. 

EPICHARMUS, with Plato, and others 
adopted a philosophy similar to that of tho 
Vedanta, a system of perceptions of primary 
or secondary qualities. Seo Kama 454. 

EPILOBIUM AN GU STIFOLIUM. In 
England its leaves aro used to adultcrato tea. 

EPILOBIUM FRUTICOSUM. Lohu. 
Syn of Jussiooa villosa. — Lam . 

EPIMACHUS MAGNUS* a bird of the 
coasts of New Guinea. It is tho Upupa 
magna, Gm. and U. superba, Lath. Its tail 
is 3 feet long, and its head feathers are lus- 
trous steel blue. Seo Aves. Birds. 

EPINGLES. F r. Pins. 

EPIMEDIUM ELATUM. “Palar." 
Hind. A plant of Kaghan. 

EPIODORUS, according to tho Pcriplus, 
an island, the seat of tho pearl fishery, it ia 
the modern Mannar. See Manaar. 

EPIPACTIS, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Orchidaceaj or Orchidea), 
and tho tribe Limodoreaj or Arethusem. 
Wight gives figures ofEpipactis enrinata, 
Dalhousicc, macrostachya.— Wight. Voigt . 

EPIPHANES, the surname of tho 6th 
Seleucus, B.C. 96, king of Syria. 

EPIPIIYLLUM, a division of tho Cactus 
tribe, beautiful plants with Ilp.t pointo d 
leaves. — lliddell . 

EPIPHYTES, plants growing on the 
barks of other plants, like Orchids. Seo Aeri- 
dcs, Dendrobium, Loranthus, Cymbidium, 
Epidendrum, Gunnia. 

EPOPiEIA. The two great hindu war 
poems aro tho Muhabarata and Ramayana. 

EQUID./E, a family of mammals, in 
which the Asinus or ass, the Asinus kiang 
or wild ass, and Equus the horse, are the only 
two genera with tho mule breed between. 
The horse does not occur in a wild state in 
India and will be noticed under “horse." Tho 
Asinus kiang, of Moorcroft, is known also as 
Equus kiang of Moorcroft is theAsinus polyo- 
don of Hodgson, and E. hemioni of Pallas, 
is known as the jaghtai of Tartary; kiang in 
Tibet ; the Ghor-khar of the Bonn of Cutch 
and Sindh and seems to have several varic- 
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ties. The horse has been found fossil in 
Ava. Cat . Mus. Ind. Ho. See Horse. 

EQUUS HEMIONUS. See Kyang. 
Equidoo. 

EQUUS HEMIPPUS. See Gorkhar* 
Equidto, 

EQUUS KYANG. See Kyang. Equidro. 

EQUINOX. The Arab prince Albateg- 
nins stated the procession of the equinoxes 
to be 1 ° in 66 years. 

ER. Hind. Prunus domes tica. 

ER. Tam. or Ycr, a plough. 

ERU. Hind. Manure. 

ERA. Era and opocli generally mean the 
same thing. TheBengali andVallaiti oras were 
established by Akbar. That of Bengal bo- 
gan on the Istef the month Baisiikh, 9G3 + 
593=1556. The Valaiti-san was used in 
Orissa, where it was called the Auoli-san and 
began on the 1st of the month Aswin 903 + 
592 A. D. 1555. 

The Alexandrian Era was established com- 
mencing from the entrance of Selcucus Nica- 
torinto Babylon. 

The Julian era was invented by Joseph 
Julius Scaliger about the middle of the 1 6th 
century. It is a period of 7980 years, arising 
from the multiplication of the Cycles of the 
sun, moon and indiction, or of the numbers 
28, 19 and 15, its epoch commencing on the 
1st January of the 706th year before the 
creation. 

Tho Mundane era or era of creation, is the 
same as that of Alexandria, 4004 years before 
the* Dyonisian or vnlgar era. Tho Jews 
made it 243 years later or A. A. C. 376 1 
which is still the epoch of their mundano 
era. 

The kali yug of tho hindus, begins on 
Friday the 18th February and is for a period 
of 4,32,000 years of which 3101 had expired 
on the 14th March A. D. 1. 

The Era of Nabunassar, 1st king of the 
Ghaldseans, falls on Wednesday 26 th Febru- 
ary A. A. C. 747. Its year was of 365 days, 
without any intercalary day on the 4th 
year. 

The Olympiads . A period of 4 years, the 
first of which began, it is supposed, with the 
nearest New Moon to the summer solstice, A. 
A. 0. 776, being tho 3938th year of tho Ju- 
lian period and 24 years before the founda- 
tion of Rome. 

Vibramaditya was a prince of India who is 
supposed to have ascended the throne 57 
years B. 0. and the natives of Northern 
India count their limi-solar years from 
his accession. 


ERA. 

Cesarian era of Antioch was established 
there in celebration of Cesar’s victory at 
Pharsalia A. A. C. 47. 

The Isberian or Spanish era dates from 
the conquest of Spain, in the year 715 of 
Rome. 

Grahaparivrithi era of India, consists of 
90 solar years. Its epoch is A. A. C. 24, 
and it is constructed of the sum of the pro- 
ducts of revolutions of Mars (15) Mercury 
(22) Jupiter (11) VenuB (5) Saturn (9) 
aud Sun (1). 

Constantinople era subsisted during the 
Greek empire, and in Russia, till the reign of 
Peter the Great. 

Vrihaspati Chakra era of India is a Cycle 
of 60 of Jupiter’s years. 

SeleuculcB eras are two, the one reckoned 
from the date of Alexander’s death A. A, C. 
323, the second has its epoch 311 B. C. 
Both these were also called Syro-Macedonian. 
Tho people of the Levant and the Jews 
adopted it, the Jews calling it Tariq-Dilcar- 
naim and it is still in uso amongst the 
Arabs. 

Salivahona era. Salivaliana was the son 
of a potter. Ho headed a successful popular 
movement and became the chief of a power- 
ful monarchy in Maharashtra. He gave 
origin to a new era, which is still current 
in India. Tho era dates from A. D. 78, the 
supposed date of his death. It numbers the 
solar years, as the era of Yikramaditya num- 
bers the 1 uni-solar years. 

The Diodes!, an era , or Martyrs era, dates 
from A. D. 284, the year of that emperor’s 
accession. 

The Hi j Ira, era, dated from A. D. 16th July 
622, the years are lunar. 

There are two eras in Persia, viz., that of 
Yezdejird , iii. king of Persia dating from his 
accession 16 th June A. D. 632 and that of 
Malikshah-Jdal-ud-din , king of Khorassan, 
which dates from A. D. 1079, the date of 
his reforming the Yezdejird era. It is still 
in uso in Persia, the Persian tropical year 
consists of 365cZ, 4k, 49' 15" O'" 48'”’ which 
is more correct than the Gregorian year. 

The Parasurama era is current on the Ma- 
labar coast. At the birth of Christ 1 1 76 
years of the Parasurama era had expired, 
and the 1177th year began on the 17th 
August A. D. 1. Julian style. 

The ancient Jewish era was composed 
of lunar years. Their mundane era is also of 
lunar years and its origin was in the 14th or 
1 1 th century. 
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Concurrence of Chronological Epochs at the birth of Christ, and Epochs of 
subsequent events referred to A. D. 0. complete. 

Reform of the Calendar in England, 29th March 1 752. ... 1 752 

Gregorian reformation of the Calendar, 4th October 1582 . 1582 

d — * — 

u iEra of Dioclesian or of the Martyrs, year begins 29th Au- 
& gust ... ... ... ... ... 286 


Indian A3ra of Salivabana, begins with the Hindu Solar year. 

Indiction ... ... ... ... 

Epoch of the Indian Cycle of 90 years or Grahaparivrithi, begins 
with the Hindu Solar year ... ... ... #1# 


Iberian or Spanish, its year begins with the Julian year f ... 

Cesarian of Antioch, year begins in August 

_ i 

Indian iEra of Vicramaditya, begins with the Hindu Luni-Solar 
year ... 

2nd of the Scleneida\ year begins 1st September, but according to 
the Arabs 1st October ... ... 

yEra of Nabonassaar, began 2Gth February ... ... 

Building of Homo, or Roman iEra 


Olympiads, year begins 1st .July ... 


Indian ^Era of Parasurama, begins 7th August 3537 of the Julian 
period... 

Indian yEra of the Caliyug, begins Friday 18tli February 1012, 
Julian period 


For Epochs Epoch of Creation according to Port Royal writers. ... 

beforo 'S 

Christ. Epoch of Creation according to Hutton, (authority or cal- 


tj 

S a 


dilation not know?).) 


... 1 4007 


§/J Julian period 


^ *o Ecclesiastical of Antioch 
M ADra of Alexandria 


^ iEra of Constantinople, begins Civil 1st September, Eccle- 
siastical 21st March... 

For Epochs 

Christ. Year of Christ complete, acceding to Dionysius Exiguus 


Captain Edward Warren's Kala Sunkalita, 
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ERIOBOTRYA JAPONICA. 

ERAGROSTRIS, Panicum, Pennisetnm, 
Poa, Rotbellia, Saccharum, Vilfa, are the 
grasses of the Doab, only, perhaps, finer. 
Birdwood quntmg Boyle. 

ERAMBOO. Tam. ? A Travancore wood 
of a dark brown colour : used for common 
houses. — Ool. Frith. 

ERAN. Hind, also Erana, Andromeda 
ovalifolia. 

ERANDAMU. Sans. Tel. Ricinus com- 
munis. — Linn. 

ERANDI. Hind. The castor oil plant, its 
seed and oil, the small plant is called “ cho- 
ti erandi.” The larger plant the “ barri- 
erandi.” 

ERANDI. Hind. The name of the Tusser 
silk moth, so called because it feeds on the 
castor oil leaves. 

ERI. Tam. A tank. 

ERANTHEMUM, a genus of plants of 
the natural order Acanthacero of which E. 
cinnabarinum, E. montanum, E. pulchellum, 
and E. nervosum occur. 

ERBSEN. Qm. Pease. 

ERECH, a town near the Euphrates. See 
Hesra. 

EREGATA AQUILUS. See Pelecanus. 

ERIA OBESA. One of the most abund- 
ant of Tenasserim epiphytes, the flowers are 
small, and have little to recommend them. — 
Mason. Wight gives figures of E. pauciflora, 
polystachya, puboscens, and reticosa. 

ERI BABUL. Hind. Man. Species of 
Acacia, or varieties of Acacia arabica, also 
of Acacia farnesiana. 

ERICENE-VEEJO. See Sakya muni. 
Hindoo. 

ERICU. Male A L of Rhcode. Calotropis 
gigantea. Brown 

ERIKATA. Tel. Celastrus paniculata. 
— Willd. 

ERIMPANA, also Shunda-Pana. Maleal. 
Caryota urens. — Linn. 

ERINOOARPUS NIMMONII, one of 
thd Tiliace©, the Jungle Bendy. A middled 
sized tree ; flowers yellow in terminal pani- 
cles, appear in September and October. 
Fruit triangular, covered with bristles ; 
angles somewhat winged, has a pleasing 
fragrance. — Jaffrey. 

ERIOBOTBYA JAPONICA, Lindl. 

Moapilus Japonicus, Thunb. | China of Bombay.? 
Yong-mai, Chin. I Loquat, Vernac. 

Yang ma, „ | 

This small tree of Japan and China, is now 
introduced all over the Deccan, and in the 
Punjab. It also grows in great perfection 
in New South Wales, and bears fruit twice 
in the year, and is highly esteemed both for 


ERIODENDRON ANFRACTUOSUM. 

deserts and preserves. The finest fruit is pro. 
duced at the second crop, at the end of the 
cold season, and requires protection day and 
night ; from birds in the former, and flying 
foxes in the latter. The fruit is of a yellow 
colour, with thin skin, a sweet acid pulp, one 
or two seeds in the centre — sometimes more. 
The seeds grow easily, and the fruit appears 
to be capable of great improvement.In Ajmore, 
it is cultivated in gardens but does not thrive 
well. It is very common in China and is 
often mentioned by Fortune, who found ifc 
growing at ono place, along with peaches, 
plums, and oranges, and at another, with the 
Chinese gooseberry “ Averrhoa carambola” 
the wangheo “ Cookia punctata,’* and the 
longan and lecchc. — Tea Districts, p&ges 7, 
80, Drs. Riddell , Irvine. Mad. 2’op, p. 195, 
Voigt, Clegk 1\ R. p. 81. 

ERIODENDRON ANFRACTUOSUM,D. 

C. W. A. W. Ic. 

Bombax pentandrnm, Linn, llhecde. Roxb. 

Ciossampinus Rumphii, Sch. End. 

Cciba pentandra, Uwrtn. 


Shwot shim ool, 

Beno. 

Fulim, Singh* 

VVliito Cotton tree, Eno. 

fmbool, „ 

Haitian, 

Hind. 

ImbooL gas. „ 

Snfcil simal, 

Maitr. 

Klavnra maram, Tam. 

Shamioula, 

Klava maram, „ 

Paniala, 

Pauia, 

Maleal. 

Pnr, Tel. 

Baraga, 


There arc six species of this genus of plants, 
five of which aro natives of America but 
all known by the name of wool or cotton 
trees. They arc large trees, with a spongy 
wood which is used for little besides making 
canoes in the districts where they grow, and 
this ono only grows in Asia and Africa. It 
attains a height of 1 50 feet or more, but 
there aro two varieties described, the ono 
growing in the East Indies and the other in 
Guinea, which differ chiefly in the colour 
of their flowers. The Indian yarioty E. a. 
Jndicum , has flowers yellowish inside and 
white outside ; whilst that of Guinea E. b. 
Africanum , has largo crimson flowers. The 
Guinea tree is one of the largest and tallest 
of the forest trees and the trunk is employed 
for making the largest-sized canoes. I* 1 
Ceylon, this is very common, up to an ele- 
vation of 2,000 feet. It is an elegant tree, 
common on the Coromandel Coast *, the 
leaves fall during the cold season, and the 
j blossoms appear in February before the leaves. 
! It grows in many parts of the Deccan, but 
not common on the Bombay side save * n 
some parts of Khandeish. The trunk is pc*' 
fectly straight. It is a light wood, is era- 
ployed by the toy-makers or moochi race. I® 
is likewise used for making rafts and floats. 
Tho BeodB are numerous, smooth, black, 
and enveloped in a very fino soft Bilky wool. 
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ERIVAN. 

The gum is termed ILnttian ha gond, and is 
given in solution with spices in bowel com- 
plaints .— O’Shanghnessy, p. 227, Ainslw's 
Mat. Med. p. 208, Dr 8 . Gibson , Wight, liiddell 
and Cleghorn , Voigt, Thwaites. 

ERIOLABNA, Species. 

Dwa-nec, Burmese. 

This tree is not uncommon in British Bur- 
jnah, but not very large : wood of a beauti- 
ful brick red color, tough and elastic, used 
for gun stocks, paddles and rice pounders. 
It is a wood well worth attention, the 
weight being moderate, a cubic foot weigh- 
ing lbs. 47. In a full grown tree on good 
soil the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 50 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 7 feet. 
It sells at 12 aunas per cubic foot. — Dr. 
Brandis. 

ERIOL^XA, Species. 

Chlo-ui-ni, Burm. 

A tree of British Burmali. A red light 
wood, used likeDwa-nee,Erioliwna,4sp. for gun- 
stocks, paddles, and rice pounders, sells at 
12 annas per cubic foot. — Dr. Brandis, Cal. 
Cat. Ex. 

ERlOInENA CANDOLLI, Wall. 

irtwa*nie, Burm. 

A tree of the Promo monntaiuR. Voigt. 
ERIOLfflNA HOOKE III AN A. 

Nar.i borku, Tel. 

. A strong hard Godavery wood — some- 
thing like the Botku, a new s])ecies of Cur- 
dia — Capt. Bed-dome. 

ER10LJ3NA TILIIFOLIA. 

ll’lwa-bo, Burm. J Let pan, Berm. 

Grows plentifully throughout the Pegu 
and Tounghoo districts, attaining a height of 
fifty feet, with a girth of sovon or eight feet 
sometimes, but usually about six feet. It is 
a strong tough timber, similar in its proper- 
ties to Kydia. Wood white-colored, adapt- 
ed to every purpose of house-building — 
McClelland. 

ERIOPHORUM CANNABINUM. Boyle. 

Cotton Grass, E\o. | Bhabur, Hind. 

Common in the Himalaya where it is 
twisted into twino and ropes. Its seeds 
arc clothod at their base with a cotton like 
substance with which pillows are stulfed and 
candle wicks made Boyle, Fib. PI. p. 33-34. 
See Cotton Grass j Cyperaceee. 

ERIOPHORUM ALBINUM. See Erio- 
phorum. 

ERIOPHORUM COMOSUM. See Erio- 
phorum. 

ERIVAN, has been a province of Persia, 
ev€r since the conquests of Nadir Shah. It 


ERRA. 

once formed a part of the kingdom of Ar- 
menia ; and, hence, its native inhabitants are 
commonly called Armenians. To the north, 
and to the eastward as far as Karadagh, it 
bounds the present line of frontier occupied 
by the Russians; Porter's Travels Vol. 
p. 195. 

ERSA. Hind. Iris florentina. 

ERMINE. Eng : Fr. 

ITermino, Fr. I Gornostai, Rus. 

Ilunut'lin, Ger. j 

The prepared skin of a weasel, largely 
used by’ the wealthy of Europe and Chinn. 

EROOPOOTTOO-IRVOLLY. Tam. ? A 
Palghat wood of a brown color, specific gra- 
vity 0*8G l . Used for buildings and bullock- 
yokes. Colonel Frith. 

EROS. Gu. The hindu Kama, p. 455. 
ERPETONINiE. See Hydridw. 

ERRA. Tel. Red; lienee, 

Erra Adavi Molla. Jasmiuum auricula- 
tum. 

Erra Avisi, or Erra Agati. Tel. Agati 
gran di (lor um. 

Erra Bondala Kobbari Chettu. Tel. Cocos 
nucifcra. — Linn. 

Erra Cliamanti. Tel. Chrysantliemum Rox- 
burgh! i. — Desb. 

Erra Chandanam. Tel. Pterocarpus san- 
talinus. — Linn , 

Erra Chikkudu. Tol. Dolichos glutinosus. 
— Boxh. 

Erra Chiratali. Tol. Ventilago maderas- 
pat-aua. — W. and A. 

Erra Cliitraruulam. Tol. Plumbago rosea. 
— Linn . 

Erra Doggali Kura. Tol. Amarantus poly- 
gamus. 

Erra Galijoru. Tel. Trianthema obcorda- 
tum. — lloxb. 

Erra Ganneru. Tel. Nerium odofrum. — Ait. 
Erra Gobbi. Tel. Ctcsulia axillaris.— lloxb. 
Erra Coda. Tel. Dyospyros montana. — 
Boxh. 

Erra Gummadi. Tel. Cucurbita maxima. 
— Duck. 

Erra Jilaraa Vadlu. Tel. Oryza sativa.— 

I/inn. 

Erra Jiluga. Tel. Sesbania aculeata. — 
Pers. W and A. ^Eschynomeue spinulosa. — 
Boxh. Also ^Eschyiiomeno cannabina. 

Erra Juvvi. Tel. Ficus nitida. Thunh. 
Erra-Kada-Tota Kura. Tel. Amarantus 
cruentus. — Willd. 

Erra-Kala-Banda. Tel. Var. of Aloe in- 
dich.— Boyle. 

Erra Kaluva. Tel. Nympbaea rubra. — 
Boxh. W. and A. 

Erra Karaanclii. Tel. Solan um rubrum. 
— Mill, that var. called S. erythropyrenuiu. 
Boxh. 



■ ERUA BOVII. 

Erra Kodi Jufctu Tota Kara. Tol. Celosia 
cristata. — Linn. 

Erra Kuta. Tel. Argyreia aggregafca.— 
Chois. W- Ic. Lefctsomia aggregata. — Roxh. 
Erra Kuti. Tol. Pavonia odorata. — Willd. 
ErraLuddaga. Tel* Symplocos raccmosa. 
— Roxh. 

Erra Maddi. Tel. Terminalia arjuna. — 
W. and A . Syn. of Pentaptera arjuna.— 
Roxh. 

ErraMasamul Irimasa. Cyng. Sarsapa- 
rilla. 

Erra Mudapa Clicttu. Tel. A Var. of Ri- 
cinus communis. — Linn. 

Erra Mala Gorauta. Tol. A species of 
Barleria, also Amarantus spin os us. — Linn. 

Erra Munagu. Tel. A Var. of Morin- 
ga pterygospcrma. — Quart. 

Erra Pachchari. Tol. Dalbergia fron- 
dosa. — Roxh. 

Erra Pula Niruli. Tol. Species of Al- 
lium. — Linn. 

Erra Pula Pedda Goranta. Tol. Barlc- 
ria ciliafca. — Roxh. 

Erra Puniki Chettu. Tol. Cavallium 
urens » Sch and End. 

Erra Purugudu. Tol. Phyllantlius roti- 
culatus. Pair. Vitis idcoa. — Roxh. 

Erra Sala Barta. Tel. Hibiscus hirlus. 
— Linn. 

Erra Tamara Padmara. Tol. Nelumbium 
speciosura, — Willd. N. rubrum. Rheedo. 

Erra Tota Kura. Tol. Ainarautus ole- 
raceus. — Linn . Var. A. rubor, Roxh. 

Erra Ulli Gadda. Tel. Alliurn cepa. — 
Linn. 

Erra Usirika. Tol. Pbyllanthus urina- 
ria. — Roxh. 

Erra Uttareni. Tel. Desmoclueta atro- 
purpurca. — D. C. 

Erra Vadambram. Tel. Oossaudra m- 
fundibuliformis. — Nees. W. Ic. 401, Ruelliu 
iuf. — Roxh. Rhccdo. 

Erra Vasa. Tol. Variety of Aeorus ca- 
lamus. — Linn. 

ErraVegisa. Tol. Pterocarpus dalber- 
gioides ? — Roxb % 

Erra Vishnu Kranta. Tol. Evolvulus 
alsiuoides, also Clitoria ternatea. 
ERRANABOAS. See Chandragupta. 
ERR ANDI-KA-TE L. Hind. Castor oil 
ERTHA, the Gorman goddess of th 
earth whom Colonel Tod supposes to be the 
hindu Ella. Tho German' Erika had her car 
drawn by a cow, under which form th 
bindus typify the earth ( pritluvi ). Tod's 
Rajasthan , Vol. i. p. 574. 

ERU. Hind. Manure. 

ERUA BOVII. Wbbb, this and E. Java- 
nica and E. Scandqns of Jussiou grow np to 
8 and 4,000 feet in the N, W. Himalaya. The 


ERU TUMIKI. 

flowers have a sweet fragrance and the wool- 
ly fruit is used for stuffing pillows, Dr. J 
L. Stewart, 

E RUKU, also called Yerkal, and Yerkal- 
vadu a migratory tribe in tho peninsula of 
India, occupying themselves ostensibly as 
basket makers, and in fortune tollincr. 
But they arc notoriously predatory and steal 
girls whom they devote to prostitution. They 
tiro found in mat huts on the outskirts of 
towns. 

BliULAR, a low type of tho Dravidian 
race occupying the lower skirts of tho forests 
it the base of the Neilgherry hills. They are 
ill of one class, but they arrange themselves 
nto two clans, the Urali and tho Kurutalei. 
They dwell in the clefts of tho mountains and 
n tho little openings of the woods. The 
»yord Kruli means unenlightened or barbar- 
from the Tamul word “ Erul” darkness 
and is the term applied to them by their 
icighbours. They sacrifice he-goats and 
cocks to Maliri, their deity, which is a 
winnowing fan, and they have minor deities, 
mere stones, that they call Mashani and 
Konadi Maliri. They inter their dead in 
great pits, oO or 40 feet square, thatched 
over, and planted across, with an opening 
about a cubit square in the centre of the 
planting, across this opening are laid pieces 
of wood, on which the dead are placed, and 
covered with earth, and are loft so till another 
jerson die, when tho former remains and the 
earth are turned into tho pit and replaced by 
the newly dead. See Kurumbar. 

ERU MADDI. Tel. Terminalia Bcrryi. 
—IV. and A. also Pentaptera Berryi, also 
Pentaptera angustifolia. — Iioxh. It is pro- 
bably not Terminalia arjima. 

ERU MALLE. Tel, A species of Jas- 
minum which grows near water. 

E RUMBA LA — ? Forriola buxifolia 
ERUMITCIII NARAKUM. Maleal. 
Citrus bergamia. Risso. 

ERU PICHCHA. Tel. Clerodeudron 
inerme. — Uaert. 

ERU PUNA in Tamil, andEreraburapanin 
Malay ala. This tree is of a dark brown 
colour, with a yellow tinge, and in textare 
resembles the niarda ; it is heavy and strong, 
grows to about fifteen inches in diameter, 
and from fifteen to eighteen feet long. R 
produces a small black fruit which is of no 
use. Tho natives prefer it to other woods 
for rice beaters, from its weight and texture. 
— Edye. M. and C. 

ERUPUTI MARAM. Tam. Dalbergia 
latifolia. 

ERU TUMIKI. Tel. A species ofDios- 
pyros. 
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ERYTHREAN SEA. 
ERUVALU MARAM. Tam. Inga xylo- 

carpa. 

ERUVANGA. Tkl. Solanum, Sp. 
ERVALENT A. See Ervum lens. 
ERVIE, or Urvie ; Caladium esculentum. 
A small bulbous root sown from March to 
July, in rows of beds, mostly along a water 
course where ginger is planted. It requires 
much water and takes from six to seven 
months to ripen. When boiled and then 
roasted it is very wholesome and somewhat 
resembles a yam in taste : the natives also 
put it into curries. It is not liked by 
Europeans. 


ERVUM LENS. Linn. 


Adas, 

An. I Mori 

Him 

Adz, 

„ J Mas ura, 

Saxs. 

Mass nr, 

Guz. Hi xu. 1 Massur parupu, 

Tam . 

Mauri 

„ j Cliiii sanagalu, 

Tlfii.. 


This pulse is grown all over India and is 
eaten as a dhal, in food, but is said to be 
heating and causo eruptions if too much in- 
dulged in. It is said to bo the Hour of this 
plant which is so highly extolled us a fari- 
naceous aliment. By a slight change, Ervum 
lens became the Ervalenta, and another per- 
son, with anoLhor little change, sold the 
same article as Rovaleuta adding the term 
Arabicato denote its Asiatic origin. Dr. J.L. 
Stewart, Ihssal. 

ERVUM IIIRSUTUM. W tilde. 

Lentil, E»u. I Mnsuri Fi;xjath. 

Jhutijhunian-kari, Hind | Massur Chenna. 

This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and Sungnam at an elevation of 
5,000 feet, grows in corn fields in northern 
1 mlia and is cultivated for fodder. Cleyhoru 
Punjab Report, p. 6(5. 

ERYNGIUM,a genus of plants of no econo- 
mic value. E. campestre of Europe grows in 
Cabul and Cashmere. E. giganteum and E. 
Perowskianum are ornamental garden plants, 
and E. planum grows in Cashmere. — Dr. J. 
L. Stewart, Honiijberqcr. Ridddl. 

ERYSIMUM PERFOLIATUM, is cul- 
tivated in Japan for its oil seeds. — O’Shatvjh - 
nessey, p. 187. 

ERYSIPIIE TAURICA, one of the 
Fungi of the Himalaya. 

ERYTHEMA KOXBURGHII. See Chi- 
retta. 

. ERYTHREAN SEA. This name {Pliny, 
lib. vi. cap. xxiii. and xxiv.) was applied to 
the Indian Ocean, as well as to the two 
gulfs which it forms on each side of Arabia. 
Herodotus does not particularly dis- 
tinguish the Persian Gulf but includes the 
Arabian sea and part of the Indian Ocean, 
under the general name of Red or Erythrean. 
And Pliny styles the Persian Gulf “ a bay , 


ERYTHREAN SEA. 

of the Red Sea.” Greek and Roman authors, 
however, generally use the terms “ Per- 
sian Gulf,” but it appears also among them, 
as the Babylonian sea, and the Eryfch- 
rean sea, and this has caused a confusion 
with the “ Red Sea.” The Persian Gnlf, 
by many is described as the “ Green Sea,”' 
also in Eastern manuscripts as tho Sea of 
Ears or Pars, of Oman, of Kirman, of Katis, 
of Basrah ; deriving these and other names 
from the adjoining provinces and remark- 
able places on its Arabian and Persian coasts. 

The commercial routes to the East, from 
unknown times, have been three, viz., by the 
Red Sea, by tho Euphrates and Tigris and 
Persian Gulf, tho Erythrean Seas of the 
Ancients, and by tho Cape of Good Hope. 
The earliest route between Europe and In- 
dia of which there is any record in iho works 
of PJiuy, Herodotus, Strabo and others, was 
by the lied Sea. Even before the building 
of Troy, spices, drugs, and many other 
kinds of merchandise were sent from the 
East by this route. The ships coming from 
tho Indian seas landed their cargoes at 
Arsinoe ('Suez) from whence thoy were car- 
ried by caravans to Cassou, a city on tho 
coast of the Mediterranean. Tho distance 
from Arsinoe to Cassou was about 105 miles. 
It is said that on account of the great heat 
tho caravans travelled at night only, direct- 
ing themselves by the stars, and by land- 
marks fixed in the ground. According to 
Strabo, this route was twice altered in search 
of a more commodious one. About 900 
years after tho deluge, and previous to the 
destruction of Troy, Sesostris, king of 
Egypt, started the idea which M. de Les- 
seps in the Christian year of lbOO worked 
out satisfactorily. The Egyptian monarch 
caused a canal to be cut from the Red Sea 
to a branch of the Nile, and had ships built for 
carrying t he trallie sent. Eor some reason or 
other the enterprise did not succeed, possi- 
bly because the canal was not made deep 
enough, or because it was connected merely 
with a branch of tho Nile instead of the 
main stream, 

The next mention of the Red Sea route, 
is to bo found in the Bible. (I. Kings c. ix, 
v. 20). About 1,000 B. C. Solomon, king 
of all Israel, “made a navy of ships in 
Eziongeber, which is beside Eloth on the 
shore of the Red Sea, in the land of Edom.” 
And these ships brought gold, silver and 
precious stones from Ophir aud Tharshish 
in such quantities that King Solomon “ ex- 
ceeded all the Kings of the earth for riches.” 
Silver was so plentiful at his court that it 
was “ accounted nothing of.” The king’s 
drinking cups — were made of pure gold, and 
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his shields were covered with beaten gold. 
It has never been settled where Ophir 
and Tharshish were situated, but we are 
distinctly told that the navy of Tharshish 
brought " gold and silver, ivory and apes 
and peacocks/' and it ha9 been surmised 
by some writers that Tharshish was either 
China, or some islands in the China 
seas. Ophir has been supposed to have 
been some district or port in India. The 
“ precious stones" which King Solomon pro- 
cured from Ophir are specially referred to. 
Some Portuguese historians, however, have 
supposed that it was Sofala, or some other 
place near the mouths of the Zambezi, on 
the east coast of Africa, whence the Thar- 
shish fleet brought the rich merchandise 
which contributed so much to the splendour 
and magnificence of Solomon’s kingdom. 
The Tharshish fleet is said to have arrived 
at Eziongeber only once every three years, 
from which we may fairly infer that the 
voyage was a considerable one, or the ships 
bad to go with the S. W. Monsoon and return 
with the N. E. winds, or mado a trafficking 
voyage from one place to another until the one 
cargo was sold and another shipped. Ships 
or boats coasting from the Red Sea to the 
mouths of the Zambezi would scarcely take 
three years for such a voyage unless they had 
had long to wait for a return Cargo. Tho 
general belief is that Solomon’s navigators 
crossed the open seas and traded with India 
and China. Tho apes and the gold and tho 
ivories could, however, have been got from 
many parts of Africa, and the South and 
East of Asia and their Sanscrit, Ethiopian, 
Hebrew, Greek and Persian name of the ape, 
Kapi, Ceph, Koph, Kephos, or Kepos, Kcibi 
and Kubbi, are identical, and show that the 
apes may have been brought from any of 
those regions: the Singhalese, Tamil and 
Velugu names, Kaki, Korangu and Kothi, 
are less similar, but yet sufficiently near to 
merit notice. Had the ships visited tho 
Malay peninsula, Sumatra, Java or Borneo, 
they would have known of the Siraia satyrua 
(the Orang-utan of Malacca, and Sumatra, 
the Mia of Borneo) or seen tho Sia manga 
syndaotyla, the long arms of which measures 
five feet six inches across in an adult about 
three feet high. Mr, Russel Wallace has 
given the names for monkey in i>3 languages 
of the Eastern Archipelago, none of which 
have any resemblance to the Kapi, Kubbi 
or Koph of the Sanscrit or Egyptian or 
Hebrew; but one of them the Kurangoof 
Bolanghitam in N. Celebes, is almost identi- 
cal with the Tamul Korangu. Tho follrv- 
ing are the Archipelago names for monkey. 

Aroka of Morelia of Amboy na. 
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Babah of Sangnir, Sian. 

Bohen of Menado and Bolanghitam of N. 
Celebes. 

Budess, Javanese. 

Dare of Bouton aud Salayer of S. Celebes. 

Kess of Amblaw, and of Cajeli, Wayapo 
and Massaratty in Bouru and of Batumerah. 

Kessi of Cajeli. 

Kesi of Camarian and Teluti in Ceram. 

Kurango of Bolonghitam in N. Celebes. 

Lohi of Matabcllo. 

Lek of Toor and of Gab in Ceram. 

Lnka and Lukar of Teluti, Ahtiago and 
Tobo of Ceram. 

Meirarn of the Alfuro of Ahtiago in Ceram. 

Mia of the Sulu Islands Tidoreand Galela 
of Gilolo. 

Hondo of the Baju. 

Mingoet, Malay. 

Nok of Gaui of Gillolo. 

ltoke of Bouton of Celebes. 

Rua of Larike and Saparua. 

Sia of Liang in Amboyna. 

Yakiss of Waluii in Ceram. 

Similarly with regard to gold, it is a pro- 
duct of many countries, and there are conflict- 
ing opinions amongst the learned as to the 
meaning of Ophir, whether it bo a country or 
it bo the Arabic verb, Afr. to flow, to rush in, 
to pass on. Gold is found over a consider- 
able part of tho Malay Peninsula in tho 
W. and S. parts of Borneo, in some parts of 
Luzon aud Magindanao, and in the Philip- 
pine Archipelago, on Bachian in tho N. 
aud S. peninsulas of Celebes. It has been 
coined for money at Acbin, but in no other 
part of the E. Archipelago. There are now in 
theEastorn Archipelago two Mt. Ophirs,one of 
them a mountain in Sumatra, in tho Palim- 
bayaug district, rising 9770 loot above tho 
sea to which the namo was given by tho 
Portuguese, and they gave the same narao 
to a mountain 40 miles N. of the town of Ma- 
lacca 4,000 feet high. In the vicinity of both 
of them gold has been obtained. But whero 
the Ophor was, from which Solomon got 
gold, will never bo ascertained. 

Neeho, a King ol Egypt who reigned about 
600 years B. C., was also desirous of joining 
the Red Sea with the Mediterranean. He 
is also said to have commanded some Phoeni- 
cians to sail from the Red Soa to the Medi- 
terranean, round the Cape of Good Hope— a 
voyage which they accomplished in two years* 
If the Phoenicians really did complete the 
voyage, they anticipated the discovery made 
by tho Portuguese about 2,000 years after- 
wards. In any case, it is apparent that 
the king was fully alive in those days to the 
advantages of the trade from the East. 
About 100 years later, Egypt fell under the 
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kings of Persia, and Darius determined upon was navigable, and then across country, 
completing the projects of Sesostris and through Samarcand, to the river Oxus, 
Necbo by digging a canal between the Red down which it was shipped to the Caspain 
Sea and the Nile; but being assured by the Sea. In like manner the merchandise from 
engineers of the period that the Red Sea China and the Moluccas was shipped across 
was higher than the Nile, and that its salt the Bay of Bengal, and up the rivers Gauges 
water would overflow and ruin the whole land and Jumna, and then carried overland to the 
of Egypt, he abandoned his purpose. Oxus. Samarcand was then a great empo- 

The next king of Egypt who gave his at- rinm, and the merchants of India, Turkey 
tentiou to the construction of a Suez canal and Persia metthere to exchange their wares, 
was Ptolemy, who reigned about 300 years The ships Railed across the Caspian to 
B. C. He dug a canal from a branch of the the port of Afitracan, at the mouth of the 
Nile to Damietta, a port on the Mediterra- Volga. Thence the goods were carried-; up 
nean. This canal was 100 feet broad, 30 the river to the city of Novogorod in t-ho pro- 
feet deep, and ten or twelve leagues in length, vince of Reizan, (a city that must have been 
extending in fact to the “ bitter wells.” He considerably to the South of the famous Nij* 
meant to liavo continued it to the Red Sea, ni Novogorod of to-day,) then overland for 
but desisted from fear that the Red Sea was some miles to tho river Don, where they were 
tlireo cubits higher than the land of Egypt ! loaded on barks and carried down stream to 
That this canal, though deeper than that of the Sea of AzofF, and on to the port of Cafla, 
M. de Lesseps, did not succeed is evident from or Theodosia, in the Crimea. Caffa belong, 
the fact that in 2 77 B. C. Ptolemy Phil- ed at that time to the Genoese, and they came 
adelphus changed the direction of Indian there in their galliaeses to fetch Indian com* 
traffic. Alexandria was now inado tho port modities, which they distributed throughout 
on tho Mediterranean side, and merchandise Europe. This was a costly and round 
from Europe was carried thence up the Nile about route, but tho merchants of those days 
to the city of Coptus (probably near Keneh) made use of tho rivers wherever they conld. 
and conveyed across tho desert from thence In tho reign of Commodita, emperor of 
to the sea-port of Myos-Hoi’inos (probably Armenia, a better routo was discovered, the 
near Cossier) on the Red Sea. On account merchandise being transported from the 
of the dangers attending this port, Philadel- Caspian Sea through Georgia to the city of 
phus sent an army to construct the haven of Trebisond, on the Black Sea, whence it was 
Berenico, in which tho ships engaged in In- shipped to all parts of Europe. This was 
.dian commerce took shelter in great, security, doubtless the origin of the connection of the 
Trade increased enormously by the new route, Armenians with the trade of India. So high* 
and Alexandria became rich and famous, ly was this routo approved of that another 
The father of Cleopatra received a prodigi- Armenian emperor is said to have actually 
ous revenue from customs alone. After the begun to cut a canal, 120 miles in length, 
reduction of Egypt and Alexandria by the from the Caspian to tho Black Sea for the 
Romans, tho trade increased still further, greater convenienco of tho trade, but the 
120 ships were sent yearly from the Red Sea author of this scheme was slain and the en- 
to India, sailing about the middle of July, aud ter prise fell through, 
returning within the year. Tho returns on After a time the Venetians came upon the 
this Indian trade are said to havo amounted scene, and discovered a new and much short- 
t-o u an hundred for one,” and through this er trade route to India, that down the river 
increase of wealth the matrons and noble Euphrates — a route which even at the pre- 
ladies of Alexandria were exceedingly pro- sent day is declared by some to be the best 
fuse in decorating themselves with pearls that could be selected for communication be- 
and precious stones, and enhanced their tween India and Europe. The Venetian 
personal charms by the use of musk and merchants sailed from Venice to Tripoli ; 
amber, and other rich perfumes. thence their goods wero carried in caravans 

Soon after this, the mighty Roman Empire to Aleppo, which was a famous mart, whose 
fell and History itself is blotted out for a num- reputation even Shakespeare did not fail to 
berof years. Notonly the trade with India but notice. From Aleppo the caravans made their 
India itself was completely lost to the Wes- way to Bir on the banks of the Euphrates* 
tem world. When, after some centuries, we Here the merchandise was transferred to 
.find tho Genoese, engaging in commerce and boats and conveyed down the river to a 
navigation, a new trade route bad been open- point near Bagdad on the Tigris. Bagdad 
ed up between India and Europe. Themer- being reached, the merchandise was then 
chandiso from tho Western part of India was transferred to boats on the Tigris and carried 
n °w carried up the river Indus as far as it down to Bussora and the island of Ormuz 
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In the Persian Gulf. In those days Ormuz 
was what Bombay is to-day, the greatest em- 
porium in South Asia. Here all the velvets, 
Cloths and manufactures of the West were 
exchanged for the spices, drugs and pre- 
cious stones of the east. 

The wealth acquired by the merchants of 
Yenico in their trade with the East excited 
the envy of the whole of Europe. Tho Por- 
tuguese especially spared no expeurro in 
their endeavours to discover a new route to 
India, and after nearly a century of the most 
indomitable exertions they were fortunate 
enough in the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury to find their way to Calicut by way of 
tbe Cape — a discovery whose effect may be 
likened in many particulars to that of 
the opening of M. de Lesscp’s Suez Canal. 
The Indian trade of those clays was in fact 
revolutionized. In a very short time, tho 
trade routes by the Rod Sea and the Eu- 
phrates were completely forgotten, and tho 
cheapest and shortest route between Europe 
and India was tho high sea. After making 
use of the sea route for 500 years, the world 
is now returning to the route followed by 
the ships of king Solomon and Hiram king 
of Tyre as tho best and the Euphrates route 
promises early to be opened, so that tho 
routes of the Erythrean Seas of the ancient, 
world will again be followed. — The Madras 
Mail , 7 th June 1870. Oaseleifs Travels Vol. 

I p. 163. Ajaib al Baldan. Pliny lib. vi. eh. 
xxiii. and xxiv. See Iran; Kishm, Musiris, 
Perim; Peri plus. 

ERYTHRINA, a genus of tropical trees 
and tuberous herbs with clusters of very 
large long flowers, which are usually of the 
brightest red ; whence their name of Coral- 
Trees. Moore when describing tho Indian 
islands, notices the 

M Gay, sparkling loories, Buch as gleam betweon 

“ The crimson flowers of tho Coral tree, 

<( In the warm isles of India’s sunny sea. 

Frequently their stems are defended by 
litiff prickles. Yoigt notices 11 species as 
known in India, of which are E. arborescens 
of Nepaul, E ovalifolia of Bengal, E. Indica 
of India generally ;E. stricta andE. suberosa 
of the Western Coast of India and E. sublo- 
bata of the peninsula. Voigt 237. 

ERYTHRINA, Species. 

Thykadah. Buhm ? 

A tree which grows to a large size, and is 
procurable throughout theprovince of Akyab. 
Its wood is used for making banghies, also 
for boxes.— Cal. Cat. Ear. 1862. 

ERYTHRINA, Sr. Tbe Mountain coral 
tree. A fine looking timber tree of this 
genius producing' a reddish wood, is not un- 
common in the interior of Tenasserim. The 
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ERYTHRINA INDICA. 

Karens select this tree in preference to all 

others on which to train their betel vines 

Dr. Mason. 

ERYTHRINA CORALLODENDRON. 
Li xx. Syn. of Erythrina indica.— Law. See 
Cacao ; Cocoa. 

ERYTHRINA CRISTA-GALLI. 8ee 
Erythrina. 

ERYTHRINA FULGENS. Pari-jata. 
Kind. Its flower is supposed to bloom in 
Indra’s garden, and an episode in the Pura* 
nas, relates tho quarrelling of Rukmini and 
Satyablmma, the two wives of Krishna, to 
tho cxclusivo possession of this flower which 
Krishna lmcl stolen from the garden. 

ERYTHRINA INDICA, Lam,; Roxb. W. 

< \A. 

Erythrina corallodendron, Linn. 


Palita mandar, 

Beno. 

Erabadoo gasa, 

SlNfi 

Ka-ilioot, 

Bijhm. 

Mooloo Moorikah, 

M 

Toung-ka-tlioofc 


Kaliana murukai, 

Tam. 

Pun-Iay-ka fclioot, 
Moduga vrikslia, 

Can. 

Murukka inaram, 
Muluka Tnnrukku, 


Coral troo, 

End. 

Mooclioo niaram, 


Indian Coral tree, 


Bndida ehcltu P 

Tel. 

Bastard I -ak, 
Moochy wood tree 


Badapu cliottn, 
Badidapu cliottu, 


Furrml, 

Hind. 

Barijamu, 


Pangra, 

>* 

Barjapu chottu, 


Panjirali, 

„ 

Malm-mod a, 


Pan gam, 

Mahr. 

Bandita eliettu, 


Mandara, 

Sans. 

Chalo-dhona, 

U RTA ? 


A large tree of Ceylon, of the peninsula of 
India, also growing in the Konkans, Bengal, 
Assam, Tenasserim, Martaban and Amherst, 
and in tho islands of the Archipelago; in India, 
flowering at the beginning of the hot. season, 
its seeds ripening in June and July. In 
Ceylon, it grows in the hot drier parts of 
the island. In Ganjam and Gumsur, where 
it abounds, it attains an extreme height of 
30 feet, circumference 2 feet, and from tho 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
is 6 feet. It is a common troo in all parts of 
tlieBombay country, but most so on the coast. 
Its place in the forests is generally taken by 
Erythrina suberosa. It supplies, in Tenas- 
serim, a soft, while wood, as easily worked 
as tho pine, which might be made valuable 
for many economical purposes. It is the 
wood commonly used by tho Moochie men 
for making light boxes, scabbards, children’s 
toys, &c. It is likewise employed in mak- 
ing rafts, and fishermen’s floats, and is 
hollowed out and made into canoes. . The 
wood used for this purpose in upper Hindos- 
tan is tho Bombax ceiba. It is the “Moo* 
cheo” wood of Madras, and is there, also, 
used for toys, light boxes and trays, and the* 
varnished toyB from the Northern Circars 
are made of it. For sword scabbards, it is 
a first rato material, and may be exported to 
Europo so soon as the eyes of the military 



erythrina sublobata. 

public shall have been sufficiently opened 
to the necessity of sacrificing clank and 
fhine to utility in the matter of sword scab- 
bards. The wood is exactly Jrd the 
weight of water, aud of necessity very weak. 
It is particularly applicable to many pur- 
poses for which deal is employed at home, 
such as in making packing cases, <fcc., &c. 
The natives of Nagpore use it exclusively for 
sword cases. It is eatcu by white ants 
eagerly. The timber, in Nagpore varies 
from 14 to 17 feet in length, and from 3 to 
21 - feet in circumference, and sells at 3 
amias the cubic foot. This tree is employed 
in many parts of India to support the black 
pepper vino, beiugof quick growth from cut- 
tings, with firm, permanent, smooth, bark, 
which never peels olf and gives firm hold 
to the roots of the vine, and they are full of 
leaves and very shady during the hottest 
months of the year which shelters the vine 
from the intense boat of the sun and keeps 
the ground moist. As soon as the hottest 
weather is over, the leaves drop and expose 
the vines to the sun and weather during the 
cool season. — Th'ft. Iinxb. iii 249 , Aiuslie. 
Wujht, Mason, Q'Shwtjhnessy, Cleg horn mid 
Gibson, Mr. Itohde , Cap Is. Savlry mid Mac - 
donald , ]i[. 77. J. Reports, Volft , Tlucaites. 

ERYTHRINA 0 VALIKO LLA, Iinxb. 

linn kankra. IJkng. [ Yak erra IkmMoo gasa. Sing- 

A tree of the hot drier parts of Ceylon, 
and grows in Bengal. — Roxb. iii 254, Vohjt, 
Thvuilfis. 

ERYTHRINA 8UBER0SA. Roxb. 

Muni. Tam. Muni? Tel. 

SJotaga. Moiluga. 

A small tree of G uzerat, Khandesh, of the 
Mahal districts east of the ghats, and a na- 
tive of the Circars, growing in every soil and 
situation: leaves deciduous during the cold 
season. Flowers in February and March, 
soon after which the leaves appear; the 
trunk is generally erect from eight to twelve 
leet to the branches. It is less common than 
the E. ludica, and the trunk is covered with 
deeply cracked corky bark, deciduous in the 
cold season. — Roxb. iii, 253, Voigt. 
ERYTHRINA SUBLOBATA, Roxb., W. 

A. Erythrina maxima, Roxb in E. I. C. 
uns. 1 105. 

Jadadumu ? Tam. Badedam ? Tel. 

Mulln moduga. Tkl. 

This tree is a native of the inland moun- 
tains of the Circars, and is frequently of 
great size, with branches spreading and nu- 
merous, and trunk without prickles. The 
^ood, like that of all these species, is remark- 
a hly light, soft and spongy, and is much em- 
ployed by the xnoochiea who make trunks, 


ERZEROOM. 

toys, aud other things that are to bo varnish- 
ed, the wood retaining its priming or under 
coat of paint better almost than any other 
wood ; and it is not liable to warp, contract 
or split. The moochies at Condnpilly and 
Nursapore are famed for their art in forming 
aud varnishing this wood for toys, <fco. It 
is planted by the Tamil people about fcbeir 
temples. In Bengal, the leaves fall during 
the cold season in February, when destitute 
of foliage, the blossoms appear* aud soon 
afterwards the leaves : the seed ripens in 
May, the trunk is perfectly straight in large 
trees, five or six feet in circumforenco, taper- 
ing regularly, and the seeds are enveloped 
in tine, soft, or silky wool, adhering slightly 
to them. — Roxb. iii, 254, Mr. Rohde's MSS; 
Mr. Jeffrey. 

ERYTHRINTJS, a gonus of Tropical 
Fishes belonging to the family Clupeid©. 
Eng. Cyc. 

ERYTHROGENIS. Sec Ornithology. 

ERYTHRONIUM INDICUM. See Squill. 
E 14 YT H HOSPE14MUM PHYTOLAC- 

COIDES, Gnrd. A middle sized tree of the 
Ambagamowa and Ratnapoora districts in 
Ceylon; growing up to an elevation of 
1,500 feet. — Thw. p. 18. 

ERYTIIROXYLON AREOLATUM ? 

Sliajar-nl-jin. Ar. I Devadara. Saks. 

Dnwmlar. Duk. | Devathuram. Tam. 

Deo dhari, Hind. | Dovadari. Tel. 

The flowers of this small tree are very 
little and of a yellowish green colour. The 
wood is so fragrant that the inhabitants of 
Mysore nso it in lien of sandal wood. Its 
leaves, Devadarum kirai, Tam., are used by 
the people as greens : and brnisedand mixed 
with gingelli oil, are applied as a refreshing 
application to the head. — A indie, Jaffrey . 

EKYTHROXYLON COCA. 4 See Ery- 
throxyleio. 

ERYTIIROXYLON 1NDICA,Lmm. Syn. 
of Sethia Irnliea. 

ERYTHROXYLON MONOGYNUM. 
Roxb. Syn. of Sethia Indica. — D. Q. 

ERZEROOM, the capital of the pashalio 
which bears the same name, is about ten 
days journey from the Persian frontier. It 
is built on an elevated plain about 6,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The cold there 
is intense, and lasts usually from September 
till May. Lying on the high road from Per* 
sia to Constantinople, it is the resort of many 
merchants and caravans, but it has not re- 
covered the Russian occupation in 1629, 
when its fortifications were dismantled, and 
many of its most opulent and industrious in- 
habitants, theArmenianSjWereinduced to emi- 
grate. One of the branches of the Euphra- 
tes flows at a short distance below tbe city. 
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ESDAILE. ESPERMA DE BALLENA. 

ER7INGAN, a town of Mesopotamia. and clearly presented to the British public 
ESA KHAIL, an Afghan tribe on the and becoming assured of its truth, he de- 
Punjab frontier, who, along with the shiah voted himself to its study. His first result* 
Turi,and the Jaji dwell on the daman or skirt were published iti the 4 Indian Medical Jour- 
of the Sulimani range. The Esa Khail occupy nal* for Juno, 1845. His first trial was ca- 
the banks and islets of the Indus in a valley smil. Seeing a felon in agony after a surgi- 
containing forty-five villages *, it is a nar- cal operation, he thought he would try to 
row oblong strip between the Indus and a mesmerise the sufferer who presently ex. 
Jong spur of the Khuttuk range, that runs liibited the very phenomena which were 
southward into the plain. Rec. Govt . of India, witnessed in England — went to sleep, was 
No. 11 . pinched, had pins and nails thrust into him, 

ESA MUTTEE, a river near Dacca and sat on the edge of a chair with the nape of 
in Kisnagurh. It runs near Pahrumala in his neck resting against its sharp back ; had 
the Bogra district. fire applied to his knees, inhaled strong am- 

ESAR. Hind. Rubus rotnndifolins. monia for some minutes, and drank it like 
ESARHADDON, 3rd son of Sennacherib, milk, without any uneasiness, and bore the 
See Babylon. exposure of his eyes to the sun without 

ESCAMONEA. Sp. Scammony. winking or contraction of the iris. After 

ESOARBOUKLE. Fa. Carbuncle. this time J)r. Esdaile performed a very large 
ESCHSCIIOLT/HA, one of tho Pa pave- number of surgical operations— some of them 
racero, a very beautiful, very delicate little absolutely gigantic — without pain. Enor- 
flow’d*, of a deep yellow orange colour. — mous tumours are common in India, and Dr. 
Riddell. Esdaile cut many of them away with perfect 

ESGOBAS. Sp. Brooms. success, the patients knowing nothing about 

ESCOVAS. Pokt. Brushes. the matter, till on awaking they saw their 

ESCULAPTIJS, amongst the Greeks and tumours lying upon the floor. In 1 840 lie 
Romans the god to whom the care of medicine removed 21 tumours — some weighing 30 
and health pertained. Esmun, the snake lbs. one 40 lbs. and one 112 lbs.-, in 1847, 
god of tho Phoenicians, is identified by eight— one of 40 lbs. and another of 100 lbs. 
Bunsen (iv. 250) with the Egyptian Hermes, in weight ; in 1 848, 34 — some of very great 
called Tet and Taautes in Phoenician. Esmun size and weight. lu 1849, he removed 10— 
Esculapius is strictly a Phoenician god. He some very large. In 1849, wo learn that he 
was especially worshipped at Borytus. At performed 02 capital operations. Tn one 
Carthage, lie was called the highest god, place we read that after 100 capital opera- 
iogether with Astarto and Hercules. At lions with insensibility, only two patients 
Babylon, Bel corresponded with him. died within a month— one from cholera tmd 
According to Jamblieus and the Hermetic the other from lock-jaw. Persecution, he of 
books, tho Egyptian namo of Eseulapius course, experienced ; but the editors of the 
was Kameph, (Bunsen iv. 25G-7). Tho newspapers took up his cause. A mesmeric 
Aswini-Kumara, the sons of Surya, amongst committee was appointed by Government to 
tho hind us, correspond with the western investigate his facts. He satisfied them, and 
Greek and Roman Eseulapius. See Pandu, was placed at the head of a mesmeric hospi- 
Surya. tal. After his return from India, where lie 

ESCULAPIAN BOD, has been supposed spent many years, lie lived in privacy, first 
by some to be a stem of a Bauhinia plant, in Scotland, and as he found the north too 
It is probably however the form serpents cold ultimately in Sydenham, where he died." 
assume when in congress and which is re- ESKAR. Maim. A village servant, gene- 
presented at every liindu serpent slirine. rally a Mhar. 

ESCULENT CALADIUM. Caladium ES1KEDUNTI KURA. Tel. Gisekia 

esculentum. See Eddoes. pbarnaeioides. 

ESCULENT CYPERUS. Cyperus cscu- ESMALTE. Sr. also Azul-Azur. Sr. 
lentus. Smalt e. 

ESCULENT OKRO. Eng. Abelmos- ESMERALDA. Sr. Emerald, 

chug esculeufcus. W. <fc A. ESMER1L. Sr. Emery. 

ESDAILE, Dr. ob. 1859, at Sydenham ; ESOBH, of Scripture, supposed to be the 
a Bengal medical officer, the eldest son of Capparis Egyptiaca. 
the Rev. Dr. Esdaile, afterwards of Perth, ESP ADA. Port. Steel, 

and was born at Montrose on the Gth Febru- ESPECIARIA. Pout. Especias, Espc* 
ary, 1808. He studied and graduated in the cerias. Sr. Spices. 

University of Edinburgh. In 1837, the ESPERMA DE BALLENA. Sp. Sper- 
fa?ts of mesmerism began to be copiously maceti. 
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ESTHER. “ 

ESPONJA. Sp. Sponge. 

ESPRIT DE YIN. Fu. Alcohol. 

ESPEMILLA. It. Crape. 

ESQIMAUX DOO. Sec Cam's: Dog. 

ESQUINA. Port. China root. 

ESSBARE ARUM. Gkkmano-Lat. also 
Essbare Wurzel. Gei:. Arum esculentum, 
Calndium esculentum. 

ESSENIANS, a sect amongst the He- 
brews, who every day saluted the rising 
sun. 

ESSENTIAL OILS, called also volatile 
oils, are obtained from various parts of odori- 
ferous plants, chiefly by distillation, but also 
by the chemical perfuming process of onflow- 
eriug. The best known volatile oils arc those 
of almonds, aniseed, bergamot, cajaputi, camo- 
mile, camphor, caraway, cassia, cinnamon, 
cloves, juniper, lavender, lemons, mint, nut- 
meg, orange, peppermint, pimento, rhodium, 
rosemary, roses (otto), s&vine, sassafras, mint. 
But in India, sandalwood, jasmine, nutmegs, 
indeed every odoriferous plant, is by the per- 
fumers made to yield an essential oil. The 
Chamboli-ka-attr of Lucknow from Jasmi- 
nnm grandiflornra, extracted from fho petals, 
sells at 2 Rupees per tola. This plant is 
extensively cultivated in gardens in Luck- 
now for the sake of its flowers. Mot.iah or 
Belak-ka-attr of Lucknow, Jasminum sam- 
ba c, is also extracted from t ho pi tala, and 
sells at. 2 Rupees per tola, it is cultivated 
extensively in gardens in Lucknow for the 
s'ako of its flowers, ami is coloured red by 
mean of dragon’s blood. See At r. Otto. 

ESTHER. In the centre of Hamndnn, is 
the tomb of Ali Dun Sinn, and not far from 
it are those of Esther and Mordccai, which 
arc held in great veneration by the Jews of 
the town, and kept in a perfect state of re- 
pair. Ou the dome over these tombs is an in- 
scription to the elleet that Elias and Samuel 
sons of Kachan finished building this temple 
over the tombs of Mordccai aud Esther ou 
the 1 5th of the month Adar 4474. Thu tombs 
are made of hard black wood which has suf- 
fered little from the effects of time during the 
11 . 2 centuries they have existed. They are 
covered with Hebrew inscriptions still very j 
egible, of which Sir Jobii Malcolm has given j 
the following translation. “At that time 
there was in the palace of Suza a certain 
Jew, of the name of Mordccai : he was the 
son of Juir of Shimei, who was the son of 
Kish, a Benjarnite, for Mordecai the Jew 
was the second of that name under the king 
Aliasuerus, a man much distinguished among ■ 
* he Jews, and enjoying great consideration 
Amongst, his own people, anxious for their 
welfare, aud seeking to promote the peace 
°t all Asia,” The traveller, unless told, 


ETI PALA. 

would never recognise them as tombs. Tho 
entry is by a low door, and the tombs ocoupy 
the wholo of the internal space to tho ceiling, 
leaving only a very narrow passage for 
walking rouud the huge stone-like construc- 
tion in tho middle. Literally, not an inch 
is left on the whitewashed walls on which 
the Jewish pilgrims of a thousand years 
have not inscribed their names. — Ed. For - 
tier. Jour h. p. 37 . 

ESTRIOIJ, Estridge. Eng. 

Duvet il* uutruclio, Fit. Strathionum plumw 

Pemia Malta di strozzo niolliores, fj.vr. 

It Plumazo do aves- 
trux Si*. 

Fine soft down under the feathers of tho 
ostrich. — Faulkner. Maccnllocli . 

ESUPGOL, a prince of the island of 
Bunder deva. Elis daughter was married to 
Bappa who conveyed her to Chcetore. Seo 
Bap pa. 

ESUPGUL, also Ispaghol. Duk. Guz. 
Hind. Spogel seed. 

ETA I N . Fr. Pewter. 

ESYVARA, a title of Siva. Sec Argha, 
Eos warn, Siva. 

ETAMIL Tel. Pikota Tam. a lover for 
raising water. 

E'L’AWA. A town of the Agra district, 
a revenue division. 

ETHER, tho air, the atmosphere. In India 
amongst tho Arian li Indus, adoration 
was olfefcil to Ether, as Indra (Zeus), with 
the sacrifice of milk and tho fermented 
juice of plants. 

[ ETHER, medicinal substances obtained 
by distilling alcohol with an acid. There 
nro several ethers and they are very in- 
flammable. 

ETHER [A. See Chamacca chamidan 

ETHIOPIA, A country mentioned in 
the Scriptures, corresponding to tho presen 
| kingdoms of Nubia and Abyssinia. It was 
also called Seba, also Meroe. It was at ono 
I time occupied by Arabs under a settled 
j form of Government who conquered Nubia 
j and harrassed the Thebans. During tbo 
earlier centuries all these Arabs were easily 
conquered by the Egyptians. Sharpe* a Uis - 
tony of Egypt, Vol. i pp. 104-105. Sec 
Egypt. Kliadim. Yiswamitra. 

ETHIOPIAN SOUR GOURD. Eng. A- 
darisonia di^itata. 

ETI CHILL A. Tel. Dili warn ilicifolia. 
Jim, Acanthus ilicifolia. — Roxb. 

ETI MALLE. Tel. Polygonum toincn- 

tosnin. — liuxb. 

ETI MOHANA. Tel. a large kind of 
fern. 

ETI PALA. Tel. Salix tetrasporma. — 

Ro:b. 
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EUCALYPTUS. 

ETI PUCHCHA. Tkl. Citrullns colo- 
ny n this. — <S chrced. 

ETRINTA. Tel. Sonchus ciliatus. — 
Jjam. , 

ETRUSCAN, an ancient Indo-European 
dialect, distinct from the Italian. See 
India p. 31 2. 

ETYMANDER, of the Classics is the river 
Helmund. See Arians. 

ETZEL, known to Enrope as Attila. He 
was the leader of the Hiong-nu, a pastoral 
tribe, who had been expelled from the borders 
of China by the powerful dynasty of Han, and 
formed one of those pastoral tribes who 
roam in the lands from the Altai to the walls 
of China. The Hiong-nu, after their inroad 
on the Gothic empire of Hermanrich, made 
their way, under Etzel or Attila, into the 
heart of Franco. Hordes from the same re- 
gions nnder Togral Beg, and Seljuk and 
ttahmud and Chengiz and Timur and Oth- 
xnan, overwhelmed the kali phat and the em- 
pires of China, of Byzantium, and Hindoos- 
tan and lineal descendants of the shepherds 
of High Asia, still sit on the throne of Cy- 
rus, and on that of the Great Constantine. 

EUC^ERUS, the surname of Demetrius 
IIT, B. C., 94, a Greek sovereign of Syria. 
See Greeks of Asia. 

EUCALYPTUS. This genus, consisting 
of lofty trees, is found in the Malay penin- 
sula, but it is chiefly Australian, where the 
species occur in great profusion, aiyl, with 
the leafless acacia treeR, give a most remark- 
able character to tho scenery. E. ealophyl- 
lum attains a height of 150 feet; and 
girth of 25 to 30 feet is not uncommon : — 
Several Eucalypti have been introduced into 
India and are growing on tho Neilgherry 
Hi] la. E.resinifera yields the Botany Bay kino 
Large cavities occur in the stem of E 
robusta, and tho places between the annua 
concentric circles of wood, are filled with f 
beautiful red or rich vermilion-colourec 
gum, which flows out as soon as the 
saw affords an opening. Eucalyptus 
rostrate of western Australia, is the maho- 
gany of the colonists, also the Jarrah or 
Yarrah, and has been recommended for the 
railway sleepers of India. In many species 
the leaves and other characters at different 
agesof the tree, or in different situations, are 
so variable in their form, that it is difficult 
botanically to distinguish them from each 
other. The leaves are often arranged with 
their faces vertical, so that each side is 
equally exposed to the light. The following 
seem to be the botanical species to which the 
colonial names belong : — 

Blue Gum of Fort Jackson, 

Peppermint Tree ... E piperita. 


EUCALYPTUS CALOPHYLLa. 

Blue Gum of Hobart Town E. globulus. 

Stringy Bark ... ... E. robusta. 

Iron Bark : Kino-Qum, White 
Gnm of Van Diemen’s Land. E. resinifera. 

Tho Weeping Gnm of Van Diemen’s Land. The 
Mountain Blue Gum of Van-Diomen’s Land. The 
Black Gum of Van Diemen's Land. The Black Bad. 
tad Gum of Van-Diemen’s Land. The Cider-Trou 
of Van Diemen’s Laud, and the Manna Gum are all 
unascertained. 

Manna of Moreton Bay ... E, Manna. Cue. 

Blood wood of Port Jackson .. E. Corymbosa. * 

White Gum of Moreton Bay... E. subulata-Ci'm, 

White Gum of tho S. W. In- f E. lencodcndrou. 
terior. ... ... f Cun. 

Dr. Bennett, in his “ Wanderings in New 
South Wales/ 7 states that a large quantity 
of camphorated oil, which closely resembles 
the eajcputi, is produced from the foliage of 
several species of Eucalyptus. Some of the 
leaves, which are of a bluish green, contain 
it in such abundance as to cover the hand 
with oil when one of the leaves is gently 
rubbed against it. This Australian genus 
possesses 130 species. Several of them have 
been introduced into India, and others of 
them might bo so. Tho Australian names 
gum trees, bine gum, grey, spotted, &«., 
are terms which vary in each district, 
but many of them yield a timber 
tougher and more durable for ship-building 
tliau either oak or teak ; and not liable to 
injury from salt water or white ants. All 
the varieties afford a very valuable, close- 
grained, and highly scented cabinet wood, 
and essential oil is extracted from the leaves 
of one variety, tho E. robusta, which was 
pronounced not. unlike cajaputi, but very 
fragrant. All the varieties tried on the 
Neilgherries have succeeded, on every des- 
cription of soil, from the swamp to the 
poorest clay, at all elevations, but also with a 
rate of growth little short of miraculous, viz., 
a foot per mensem, whereas hard woods in 
Britain progress at the rate of one foot 
annually. House-holders on the Neilgherries 
are now covering their compounds with the 
eucalypti and that pretty Australian favou- 
rite the Acacia melanoxylon, which is so 
invaluable as a source of fuel, for, like the 
perennial grasses, the more it is cut the 
better it grows. Encalypti form the most 
prevalent forest, feature over the greater part 
of East and South Australia, rivalled by 
Leguminosro alone. — Bennett . Simmonds. 
Eng. Cyc. Royl^p. 301. 

EUCALYPTUS AM7GDALINA, Bm- 
net. The abundant Tasmania peppermint 
tree, is the least valuable as a timber tree, 
but lbs. 1 00 of its fresh leaves yield three 
pints of essential oil. — Bennett 

EUCALYPTUS CALOPHYLLA. See 
Euoalyptus. 
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EUCALYPTUS RESINIFERA 

EUCALYPTUS CORYMBOSA. See Eu- 
calyptus. 

EUCALYPTUS GIGANTEA. Hook, 
Stringy bark is a large tree with a hard 
wood bat swelling and shrinking with the 
varying states of the atmosphere. — Bennett. 

EUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS. Lab. 
Grows to 350 feet with a circumference of 
50 to 100 feet, and has often 200 feet 
without a branch. It lias large leaves and 
flowers and a hard, heavy and dense wood. 
— Bennett . 

EUCALYPTUS GUNN IT, when wound- 
ed, furnishes the inhabitants of Van Die 
men’s Land with a copious supply of a cool, 
refreshing, slightly aperient liquid, which 
ferments and acquires the properties of beer. 
— Eng. Cyc. 

EUCALYPTUS KINO. See Eucalyptus 
resin ifera. 

EUCALYPTUS LEUCODENDRON. See 
Eucalyptus. 

EUCALYPTUS MANNA. See Eu- 
calyptus. 

EUCALYPTUS MANNIFERA, exudes 
a saccharine mucous substance resembling 
manna in its action and appearance, but. less 
nauseous. It is not produeod by insects, and 
only appears in the dry season. Other spe- 
cies yield a similar secretion at More ton Bay 
and in Van Diemen’s Land. Mr. Backhouse 
. says it coagulates, and drops from the leaves 
in particles otten as large as an almond. — 
Eng: Cyc. 

EUCALYPTUS OLEOSA, the plentiful 
Malleo scrub, is not, than 1*2 feet 

high, yields the next largest amount of oil. 
— Bunndt . 

EUCALYPTUS PERFOUATA, is grow- 
ing abundantly, on the Neilgherry and 
Pulney Hills, and at Bangalore, in Mysore. 
It is one of the most hardy of the genus and 
the best Ruited to the hills. Eucalyptus per- 
foliata, E. pulverulenta, exist in the open 
air near Edinburgh ; they and other species 
will thrive in the south aud west of Eng- 
land. See Evergreens. 

EUCALYPTUS PIPERITA. See Euca- 
lyptus. 

EUCALYPTUS PULVERULENTA. See 
Eucalyptus. Evergreens. 

EUCALYPTUS RESINIFERA. 

* E. Kino. | Metrosideros gummifera. 

Botany bay kino tree. Brown gum tree. 
A native of Australia, cultivated in the 
Calcutta Garden. Has leaves with very 
aunute and Humorous little dots. The bark, 


EUCHEUMA SPINOSA. 
says Dr. O’Shaugbpessy, yields a gum not 
inferior to kino, and Bold as snob. The 
bark of this and other species is so hard 
as to cause them to be called Iron-Bark 
Trees by the colonihts. And Ae Blue 
Gum-Tree and some others throw it off iu 
white or gray longitudinal strips or ribands, 
which banging down from the brauches, 
have a singular effect in the woods. An 
astringent juice flows from this tree, named 
Botany Bay kino. Ainslie quotes Dum-ul- 
ookwain as the Bazaar name of this kino, but 
that term properly applies to the “ Dragon’s 
blood.” It is infusible, occurs in fragments 
of variable size and form, often covered with 
brownish powder, brittle, thin, translucent 
and ruby coloured, fracture glassy and cho- 
colate coloured, of variable depths of tint, 
destitute of odour. Taste austere and some- 
what bitter, powder red-brown; water dis- 
solves about two- thirds, alcohol three-fourths, 
ether one-twentieth only. Bub there are 
different statements made by writers on ibis 
subject. Mr. White, who has witnessed the 
collection in Australia, says a single tree 
will yield 500 lbs. of this kino in one year 
bv incisions practised on the bark. The 
medical uses of this article correspond exact- 
ly with those of kino, as already described. 
The bark and leaves are aromatic, but their 
essential oil has nob been separated. 

Mr. Simmonds says the astringent gum 
common throughout Western Australia, and 
of a considerable commercial value, is believ- 
ed to be from the (Eucalyptus resinifera.) 
It is considered to be inferior to the ordinary 
Kino (Pteroearpus marsupium , and con- 
jectured by Pereira to become gelatinous 
when made info tincture. Its bark is a 
powerful tanning substance, and a single 
tree will often yield 60 gaUons of au 
astringent resinous-like subfdanee from 
incisions in its bark ; sold in the bazaars of 
India as a kind of kino. — Simmonda » 
O' Shaughnessi/, p. 336. SeeGums andResins. 

EUCALYPTUS ROBUST A, contains 
large cavities in its stem between the animal 
concentric circles of wood, filled with a 
most beautiful red or rich vermilion-coloured 
gum, which flows out as soon as the saw 
affords an opening. — Eng. Cyc . See Euca- 
lyptus. 

EUCALYPTUS SUBULATA. ScoEuca- 

lyptus. 

EUCALYPTUS VIMINIALIS and E. 

Dumosa, produce a manna. 

EUCHARIDIUM. A small plant bear- 

ing a purple flower. — Riddell . 

EUCHEUMA SPINOSA, of Malacca 
yields part of the agar-agar of commerce. 
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EUCRATIDES. EUDYNAMIS ORIENTALIS. 


The plants and their synonyms, which yield 
the commercial agar-agar are as under : 
Eucheuma Spinoaa. 

Fucns epi^jpaus, Linn. Plocaria Candida, Nees. 

„ tenax, Gracillaria tcnax. 

Gigartina tenax, Turner. „ spiuosa. 

Agar Agar, Malay. Bulling, Jav. 

Karan g, „ Dongi Dongi, Mac. 

Sajor-karang „ 

The Plocaria Candida of Nees yields the 
Ceylon moss and the whole thallus of this 
one of the Algm, is sometimes imported from 
Ceylon into Britain, and used there for dress- 
ing silk goods. The Malay name of agar- 
agar is also given to the Gracillaria spinosa 
likewise one of thoAlgie, of the Order Rhody- 
meniacesQ and seems to have as synonyms, 
Gigartina tenax also Gracillaria tcnax, also 
Fucus tenax of Turner. Mr. Williams and 
the honorable Mr. Morrison say of the Gi- 
gartina tenax, that the Chinese people col- 
lect this sea- weed on the coast to a great 
extent nsing it in the arts and also for food. 
The Gigartina tenax is prepared as affording 
an excellent material for glues and var- 
nishes. It is boiled and the transparent 
glue obtained is brushed upon a porous kind 
of paper called 44 shochi” which it renders 
nearly transparent. It is also used as a size 
for stiffening silks and gauze, and extensive- 
ly employed in the manufacture of lanterns 
and in the preparation of paper for lattices 
and windows. This and other kinds of fuci 
are boiled down to a jolly by the islanders 
on the south and extensively used for food, 
it is known in commerce under the name of 
agar-agar. ( Williams, p. 2?5.) The Honor- 
able Mr. Morrison says the Gracillaria tcnax 
is the Fucus tenax of Turner *, about 27,000 
lbs. are annually imported into Canton, from 
the provinces of Fokien and Tehi-Kiang, 
and sold for 6d. to 8d. the pound. The 
Chinese make it the basis of an excellent 
glue and varnish, and employ it chiefly in 
the manufacture of lanterns, to strengthen 
or varnish the paper and sometimes to 
thicken or give a gloss to silks or gauze. 
Mr. Neill thinks that the gummy substance 
called Chin-chou, or hai-tsai, in China and 
Japan, may bo composed of this substance. 
Windows made of slips of bamboos and 
crossed diagonally, have frequently their 
interstices wholly filled with the transparent 
glue of hai-tsai. Honorable Mr. Morrison, Com- 
pendious Summary. Williams. See Agar- Agar, 
Algae. Edible sea weed. Fucus, Plocaria. 

EUCRATIDES. A Bactrian king, B. C. 
185 who ruled over Bactriaua, Ariana, Pa- 
talene, Syrastrene, Larico, Nisa, Gaudharitis, 
Peukelaofcis and Taxila. While still ruling, 
Antimachus Nicophorus seized part of his 


dominions and after the parricidal murder 
by Heliocles of Eucratides, his countries re- 
mained in the hands of Antimachus Nico- 
phorus and Apollodotus. The Arian written 
character was adopted first, on the coins of 
the Greek kings, from Eucratides down to 
the barbarian kingHermaeus. Eucratides was 
the earliest of tho Greek kings of Bactria, 
Kabul and Aria who adopted bilingual in- 
scriptions on his coins. It is supposed lie 
did so consequent on his conquest of the 
Parapamisus after assumption of the title of 
Great King. On his murder, his wide domi- 
nions are supposed to have been broken into 
several independent kingdoms. His parra- 
cidal son, ruled for a few years over Bac- 
tria and Paropamisus. 

According to Cunningham (Ilisl. Panj. i. 
p. 57 . ) Eucratides invaded India B. C. 165 
and annexed the Panjab, which on his de- 
mise fell to Menander or Apollodotus. A list 
of kings, he says, had been obtained from 
recently discovered coins, of Greek mintage, 
bearing Arian inscriptions on tho reverse, 
ranging from 153 to 120 B. C. $ who are 
supposed, upon good grounds, to have been 
sovereigns of the Punjab, tho valley of the 
Indus, and Cabul. — Thomas' Priusep. His- 
tory of the Punjab , Vol. ip. 57. 

EUDEMOS, a Greek ruler in the Punjab, 
who, along with Taxiles and Poms was 
named by Alexander to succeed Philip, on 
tho murder of the latter by the mercenary 
soldiery. Tho Greek Colonists in the Punjab 
had first been placed under Philip while the 
Civil administration remained in tho hands 
of Taxiles and Porus. After Alexander’s 
death in B. C. 823 Endcmos made himself 
master of the country by tho treacherous 
assassination of king Porus. A few years 
later in B. C. 317, he marched with 3000 
infantry and 5000 cavalry and 120 elephants 
to the assistance of Eumenes, and did good 
service at the battle of Gabieue but, during 
his absence, Chandragupta, roused the 
nation, and slaughtered and expelled the 
Greeks. See Chandragupta. 

EUDYNAMIS ORIENTALIS. Linn. 

Cuculus maculatus,.GMEL Cuculus mindanensis. 

„ niger. „ scolopaoeus, Linn. 

Kokil, Beng. Kokila, Tel. 

Koel (the male) Hind. Nullak (malo) „ 

Korcyala, (the fern) „ Podak (female) „ 

The male bird is greenish black through- 
out, and the female is glossy dusky green 
spotted with white above. Like tho Cnckow, 
tho koil lays its eggs in the nests of other 
birds. The nest of the 44 seven brothers” 
the 44 Sat Bliai/ 1 is selected occasionally* 
and it is a curious sight to see these social 
] birds unitedly feeding tho young koil that 
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EUGENIA, 

has been batched in their nest. B ecanse th e 
koils song is especially heard at the season 
of spring it is called the friend of love. 

Sweet bird, whom lovers deem Love’s messenger, 
Skilled to direct tho god’s envenomed shafts 
And tame tho proudest heart ; Oh, hither guide 
My lovely fugitive or lead my steps 
To where she strays. 

Moors Pantheon p. 206. The Hero and 
If, e Nymph p. 247, Jerdon Birds 1342, See 
Knineri. 

EUGEISSONIA TRISTIS. Griff. 

Bartam, Malay. 

A palm growing on the hills about Cliing, 
Malacca and Penang. The leaves are used 
in Penang in making mats for the sides of 
houses, also for thatch, and for all the pur- 
poses to which those of the Nipa fruticans 
are applied.— Griffith's Palms. 

EUGENIA. A genus of plants named in 
honour of Prince Eugene of Savoy. It 
contains nearly 200 species, though num- 
bers have been removed to the genera Neli- 
tris, Jossinia, Myrow, Ki/.ygium, Caryophy- 
llusand Jambosa,in which are now contained 
the Clove-Tree, tho lioso-Applc, and Jamoon 
of India, formerly included in Eugenia. 
This genus is con lined t o t he hot and tro- 
pical parts of the world, as Brazil, the West 
India Islands, nnd Sierra Leone, and ex- 
tends from the Moluccas and Ceylon in the 
south to Silhofc and the foot of the Hima- 
layas in the north. Some of the species 
socreto a warm volatile oil in their herba- 
ceous parts ; abound in tannin : yield good 
wood: and a few have fruits which are 
edible, ihough not very agreeable, from 
being impregnated with the aroma of the 
oil. Dr. Wight gives, in leones, the following 
species of Eugenia : 

(K) anprust -folia, (J) piiitciflnrst, S) montanft, 
m ryinusa, „ pnlypetalo, myrtiolis, 

(X) acuminata, „ purpurea, Nee^iaiui, 

„ braci^nluta, „ toniitblin, oblatu, 

„ elavifioia, (S) altcTnitblia, obtuaifolia, 

,. yrata, „ Arnofctisinn, oporculata, 

„ iuophylla, u brachiata, paninlu, 

»• janneolata, ,, calophylli folia, polyantha, 

>» leplantlia, „ caryophyllifolia, praeco.v, 

« Wi^htiana. „ caryophylkna. pulchella, 

(R; Mooniunu, ,, cemsoideH, reticulata, 

WilMcruwii, „ cordifoliu, revolubi. 

(J) . „ corymbosa, rottleriana. 

•» awplexicaulia, „ cytnosa. rubens. 

” tt^uea, „ ferrujjinea, rubicunda, 

»» «ylii»drica, „ frutlcoaa, sal ici folia, 

»» penuspherica, „ gland ulifera, sylvestris, 

»* Jouccolaria, ,, gnmdis, tbumra, 

» lauvi folia, „ jambolaua, toddalioidos, 

»» wweroearpa, „ jambolaua, var. venusta, 

» Maiacccusis, miorocarpa. Wallichii, 

>» Alunruii, lancoielbiia, Zeylanica. 

Mr. Tli waites mentions as growing at no 
great elevation in Ceylon, the Eugeuia de- 
cora, Thw ., a small tree near Galle. Eugenia 
naccifera, Thw., a small tree at Reigam Corle ; 
Eugeuia fulva, Thw., a small tree at Pas- 
doon Corle; Eugenia rivulorum, Thw., a 
S| nall tree on the banks of streams in the 


EUGENIA ACRIS. 

Singherajah forest, between Galle and Rat- 
napoora, and Eugenia terpnophylla, Thiv., a 
middle sized tree of Ambagamowa and Rat- 
napoora districts, and Reigam Corle. Eu- 
genia mabceoides, (Wight Illust.) grows in 
the central province, at an elevation of 4,000 
to 7,000 feet. Eugenia Mooniana, Wight, 111 , 
is abundant in the central province, up to an 
elevation of 4,000 feet, and Eugenia Will- 
denovii, ]). G. Tambaleya-gass, Singh., is 
common in the hotter parts of tho island. 
Dr. McClelland names seven species of 
Pegu, viz. Eugenia nervosa, E. pulchella, 
E. myrti folia, Tha-hai-jeen, Barm, E. jani- 
bosa, of the Southern parts of Pegu, afford- 
ing dark strong wood. 

Eugenia pulchella, Khway-thn-byai, Burm . 
very plentiful in tho Pegu and Touughoo 
districts. 

E. vulgaris, Thabyai-tha-phan. Burm. 

E. terni folia, Thab-yew-tha-byai, Burnt. 
and E. jambolana also occur, bub less 
plentifully than E. pulchella. These all 
afford excellent close grained strong timber, 
but subject to the attacks of white ants. 
Wood red colour, strong and adapted for 
house-building. — Dm. Wight and McClel- 
land, Voigt, T/uraite & , Eng. Cyc. 

EUGENIA, Species. 

Tliab-yoh-tha-pan. Bu km. 

The different kinds of Thabyoh, of British 
Burm all, have a hard red coloured wood, 
close, but not straight grained, and supposed 
to be brittle. Tho wood is subject to the at- 
tacks of white ants. The stems are occa- 
sionally used for canoes. This is also used 
for house building. Breaking weight of the 
“ Thabyehgah” E. caryophyllifolia, 254 lbs. 
A cubic foot weighs 50 lbs. In a full grown 
tree on good soil, the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 30 feel and ave- 
rage girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 9 feet. It sells at 8 annas per cubic foot. 
(Note. — This seems to bo Dr* McClelland^ 
E. vulgaris.)— Dra. McClelland andBranis. 

EUGENIA, Specks. 

Tha-bya. Bukm. 

A tree of Moulmein. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 18G2, 

EUGENIA. Species. 

Tba.bya.gyiu. Burm. 

A tree of Moulmein. Wood soft, used in 
the ordinary purposes of a building material. 
—Cab Cat. Ex. 1862. 

EUGENIA ACRIS, W. Sf A. 

Eugenia pinaenta, D. C. var. ovalifolia. 

Myrtus pimenta, Linn. var. latifolia. Roxh. 

„ acris. &w. 

„ caryophyllata. Jacq. 

„ aromatics. Poir . 

Myrcia acris. 1). 0. 
f> pimentoides, D. C. 



EUGENIA CAKYOPHYLLATA. 

tyjHd Cinnamon Tree, Eng. | Sumg, Hind. 

» Clove „ „ I 

A small tree, introduced from America, 
grows in Bombay, tbe leaves have a pleasant 
smell when bruised. Timber hard, red and 
heavy, capable of being polished and used 
for mill cogs and other purposes, where 
znnch friction is to be sustained. — Dr. Riddell, 
Voigt 

EUGENIA ACUTANGALA. Linn, 
Barring tonia acntangula. 


EUGENIA JAMBOLANA. 
unopened flowers, the flower buds. It 
hardly found on the Bombay side, north of 
the Savitree. South of that river it is found 
only in Raees or greenwood jungles, and 
about temples. The wood appears qnit$ 
equal to that of the common Jambool the 
Eugenia jambolana. — Dr. Gibson , Voigt, M.E, 
A. R. See clovt#!. 

EUG ENI A CARY OPH YLLIFOLI A 

R‘>xh . ; W. /c., 553. 

Calyptranthea earyophyllifolia. Ains. 


Hitijolo. Uuia. 

Under these names, Captain Macdonald 
describes a tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, of 
extreme height 30 feet, circumference 4| feet 
and height from ground to the intersection 
of the first branch, 6 feet. Grows in nbund 
ance on the banks of rivers. The wood is 
not affected by damp, and is therefore gene- 
rally used for the wooden frame work at the 
bottom of wells. Rice pounders are also 
made of it. The bark is given medicinally 
to women after childbirth* — Captain Mac- 
donald. 

EUGENIA ALTERNIFOLIA. Roxb. ; IK 

111.; W .Ic 

Jlovi ohettu, Tel. | Moyi chettu, Tel. 

Very common on the Nagari hills. — Flora 
Andlu 

EUGENIA AMCENA. Thwaites. A Rmall 
tree of Ceylon, at Koki>ol, Corle and Do- 
losbage district, up to uu elevation of 1,500 
feet. — Thw. 

EUGENIA BRACTEATA. Roxb. ; W $■ A. 

Engenia Roxburgh ii, D. C. 

„ Zeylanica. Roxb. 

„ licta. Ham . 

Myrbus bractcatu. Willde. 

„ littoralis. Roxb. in E. I. C. Hus. 

„ coromaudeUatiH. Koen. 

„ rusci folia Willde. 

I, latifolia. Heyne, 

„ Heyuei. Syr eng. 

Aramanda. Tel. I Goragamudi. Tel 

Arivita. „ | 

A shrub, frequent in low jungles near the 
sea on the Coromandel coast, and in the 
Northern Circars. It. is only used for fire- 
wood. It likewise grows at Jaffna in Cey- 
on.— Flora Andh ., Thwaites. 

EUGENIA CARYOPHELJEUM, ite 
berry is eaten in Ceylon. 

EUGENIA CARYOPHYLLATA. Thun. 

Caryophyllua aromaticus. Lin i. 

Myrtua caryophyllua. Spreng. 

Luvunga. Beng, j ltau jambool. Mahb. 

Clove tree. Eng | 

A tree of the Moluccas, but cultivated in 
Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, in the south of 
India,, in Travancore, also in Mauritius and 
Bourbon. The doves of commerce are the 


Choto jam, Bkng. Naurei, Tam- 

Tliab-yeh-gnh, Biuim. Nawel rnaram, 

Narudidi Vriksha, Can. Noredu maim, Tel. 

Nawel wood tree, A ngTam. „ chettu, 

Kouta uaga P Tam. 

Grows in Coimbatore, in the Northern 
Circars, in Bengal and British Burmah. It 
is a native of various parts of India growing 
luxuriantly in almost every soil and situation. 
Flowering time the hot season ; bears a ronnd 
berrv, black when ripe, the size of a pea. 
Ainslie gives a favorable account of the tim- 
ber, and the wood is very strong, close grain- 
ed, hard and durable. The different kinds 
j of Eugenia, called Thab-veh in British Btir- 
mah, have a hard, red colored wood, but not 
straight grained, and supposed to be brittle. 
The stems are occasionally used for canoes, 
especially those of Thab-yeh-gah, the break- 
ing weight of which is 254 lbs. A cubic foot 
weighs 5(3 lbs. In a full grown tree on good 
soil, the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 20 feet, and average girth 
measured at G feel, from the ground is 6 feet.' 
It sells rt 8 ami as per cubic fVt. — Drs. Rox- 
burgh, Wight and Brandis , Mr. lio tide's AJ.S.S- 
Voigt Cal. Cat. Ex. 186*2. 

EUG ENIA 0 A U Y 0 P H Y L LIFO LI A. 
Lam . not Roxb. Syu. of Syzigium jambola- 
n urn. — D. C. 

EUGENIA CER.ASOIDES, Roxb. 

Thahyehgyin. Bvuu. 

The different, kinds of Thabyeh of British 
Barmah have a hard red coloured wood, but 
not. straight grained and supposed to be 
brittle. The stems are occasionally used for 
canoes. A cubic foot weighs 51 lbs. In a 
full grown tree on good soil, the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 40 
feet and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 9 feet. It sells at. 8 annas 
per cubic foot. — Dr. Brandis , Cal. Cat. JEx. 
1862. 

EUGENIA JAMBOLANA, Lam. ; Roxb 

Syzigium jambolaimm, D.C ; W. Ie.W.Ill. IK.J’A* 
„ Cfiryophil I i folium, D. C 

Eugenia jambolana. Lam. 

„ jombelilcra, Roxb., in E I. C. Hus. 

„ obtusifolia, Roxb. FI Ind. 2 p. 485. 

„ earyophyllifolia, Lam. 

Calyptfanthes jambolana. Willde. 

,. earyophyllifolia, Willde. 
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EUGENIA LAURINA. 

Myrtns cumini, Linn. 

Kalojam, Bbno. I Sirru naga, Ta*. 

Burra junion. Hind. | Kotti naga maram, „ 

Rui jaimm, „ Pedda neredu, Tel. 

Jambool, Mahb. Saima neredu, „ 

Koatti naga maram F Tam. J arao, ^ BIA ? 

Nirorlay ? Tam. Bodo jamo, 

Peru nagal, „ Coojee jamo, 

Siua naga „ 

Mr. Robert Brown of the Madras A gri- 

Horticultural Gardens considers tLat this is 
the Calyptranthes caryophyllifolia and jam- 
bolana he sent for specimens according to 
the Tamil names, Nawel Maram and Naga 
maram, and they were botli the same plants} 
and, as far as bo can make them out, the fol- 
lowing are one species : 

Syzigium jambolanum. 

Eugenia caryophyllifolia. 

„ jambolana. 

Calyptranthes caryophyllifolia. 

„ jambolana. 

About Madras, this tree is generally much 
destroyed by the Carpenter Bee. It, like- 
wise, grows in the Bombay side of India, in 
Coimbatore, in Ganjam and Gumsur, in 
Bengal and Kernaon. It is found in all the 
Bombay ghat and coast forests j also pretty 
extensively near villages, wliero it has been 
planted. The treo is not very common 
either in Bodogoda or lower Goomsur, but 
is said to bo rather plentiful in the Clioka- 
paud forests. There arc two kinds there 
lermed respectively the “Bodo” & “ Coojee” 
Jamo. Dr. Wight, writing in Coimbatore, 
says “ of this wood I have no knowledge, it 
is said to be brittle and bad, but is describ- 
ed by Ainslie as fit for house building pur* 
poses.” But Dr. Gibson thinks that Dr. 
Wight undcr-ratcs the qualify of the wood, 
and he says that it makes excellent beams, 
but on account, probably, of its brittleness, 
is never cut up for cabinet purposes. The 
bark affords a large supply of a kino extract. 
“-Bra. Wight and. Gibson , Gapt . Macdonald , 
Voigt* Gleghorn , Punjab Report , Kullu and 
Kangrap. 82. 

EUGENIA LAURINA,—? 

Wal boamboo, Singh. 

Under these names Mr. Mend is mentions 
* timber treo of the central province of Cey- 
lon, used in house buildings. A cubic foot 
Weighs 36 Bbs, and it lasts 15 years. 
EUGENIA MALACCENSIS. Linn. 

Jambosa Malaccenaia, D. C. 
a purpurascens, „ 
domestica, „ 

ka amrool, Beng. I Jambu Malacca maram, 
■Wamball paio, Malial. j Tam. 

TWb tree was brought to India from M&lac- 
The fruit somewhat resembles a pear 


ECLOPHIA VIRENS, 
in shape, is pleasant to the taste, is reckoned 
very wkoleBome, and bears some resemblance 
in taste to a juicy apple, but it is a very in- 
different fruit. Drs. Ainslie and Mason* 
EUGENIA JAMBOS. Linn . 

Jambosa vulgaris, D, 0. 

Gulabjam, Beng. Gulab-jamun, Pers. 

Gulabijam, Duk. Rajajombu, Sans. 

Rosi'applft Eng. Jambo, Singh. 

j Jamb, Hind. Jnmlm-miwcl maramTAM 

I Jam, Maleal. Jembu-nomli munu Tel. 

Grows in both the Indian peninsulas, in 
Bengal and in Sinn ore. This tree bears a light 
whitish yellow fruit, pear shaped, with 
smooth skin, having a rose flavor, whence 
its English name. It is commonly culti- 
vated in gardens on tho coasts and in Hy- 
derabad. It is easily propagated by seed, 
and grows luxuriantly in a good garden soil. 
The red coloured species, having tho same 
flavor, is called the Jambo Malacca, The 
fruit is not much esteemed. In Tenasserim, 
the rose apple is cultivated to a small extent 
in European gardens. — Drs. Ainsli,e t p- 228, 
Mason and Riddell. 

EUGENIA OBTUSIEOLIA. Roxb. 

Tliabyeligjo, Bwkm. 

Tho different kinds of Thabycli of British 
Burmali have a hard, red colored wood, but 
not straight grained and supposed to be 
brittle. The stems are occasionally used for 
canoes. A cubic foot weighs 48 lbs. In a 
full grown treo on good soil tho average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 20 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 9 feet. It sells at 8 
annas per cubic foot. — Dr. Brandis , Gal. Gat . 
Ex. of 1862. 

EU-HO, called also tho Yun-Lian-Ho, a 
river of China, a tributary of the Pci-ho 
river. At the junction is tho towd of Teen- 
tsing-foo a place of great trade. 

EULyEUS, an ancient town in Susiana, 
supposed by some to bo tlio Ulai of Daniel 
viii. 2, tho Cissia of Herodotus, Susa and 
tho modern Shush. See Khurdistan, Susa. 
EULOPHIA VIRENS. R. Br. W. Ic. 

Limodorum virens ltoxb. Corr. Rhoedo. 

Khassiat us Salih, An. Voduru gadda, Tel. 

Hind. I'ers. Goru chcttu gadda, „ 
Whitlow root, Eng. Rayo duru dunipa, „ 
Salop, „ Orkis, Yuxani, 

Salop misri, „ Saturyun, „ 

Turpbyla, „ 

One of the plants the tubers of which 
form part of the Saleb misri or Salep of Com- 
merce. Most of tho rhizomata and roots of 
the species of the family Orchidaccm yield 
starch in a peculiar form. The roots of the 
species of Orchis are used in Europe under 
the name of Salep as an article of diet, and 
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EUONYMUS. 

the sam e use is made of the rhizomata of a 
species of Eulophia in the East Indies, Al- 
though specimens of the plant were brought 
from Cashmere by Dr. Royle, they were not 
in a state of preservation to bo identified. 

Bindley Flora Medica. Eng. Cyc. Bird- 

wood. Hogg p. 779. Voigt (529. 

EUMENES. See Chnndragupta. 

EUMETA CRAMERII. Westw. 

Sack Tracer, Gf.iim. I Kundi PncM, . Tam. 
Dalmo-Kattoa, Singii. | Muluka Tlaaari, 

This is one of the wood moths or wood 
carriers of Ceylon. The insect gathers a 
bundle of thorns or twigs about it, binds them 
together by threads so as to form a case. 
Tiie male, at tho closo of tho pupal rest, es- 
capes from one end of the case, but to the 
female it is a covering lor life. Another 
species is E. Ternpletonii. Tennant's Ceylon. 
See Wood-moth. 

EUNUCHS, aro still employed in ihc 
households of the mahomedans and hind us 
of Egypt, Persia, Arabia and India. Wo 
learn from Herodotus, (lib. 0), that the Per- 
sians in remote times, were waited upon by 
eunuchs, and some attribute to them tho in- 
vention. Ammianus Marcellinus, however, 
(lib. 14), ascribes tho origin to Semiramis. 
Burton says that they were not known in 
Arabia at tho time of Mahomed, but in the 
chapter of the Koran on “Nur” or Light, 
men who have no need of women aro spoken 
of as persons before whom women may .ap- 
pear: the learned, however, do not agree 
as to who were here meant. Burton also 
(Pilgrimage, ii. 74 to 1 55) mentions eunuchs 
coming to tho prophet’s tomb. Nearly allthe 
slave huntors in Abyssinia when they catch 
a young lad, mutilate him and send him over 
to Mecca ; but it is mentioned that they arc 
Still mutilated in Rajputana and in Aurunga- 
bad. Dr. Wolff (Bukhara vL p. 217) men- 
tions that in his time several of these eunuchs 
wero married to several wives, and lie in- 
stances Manujar Khan, tho governor of Isfa- 
han. Sir John Malcolm had known only 
two or three instances of eunuchs being em- 
ployed in situations of trust during tho reign 
of the king of Persia to whom ho went as 
ambassador. Ho, however, observed that 
they wero treated with uncommon attention 
and J deference. In Hyderabad, in the Dekhan 
eunuchs are few, and there are many womeu 
dressed as men and employed as musicians 
and military guards .—Malcolm's History of 
Persia , Vol. ii, p. 438. 155 n. Burton's 
Pilgrimage to Meccah I ol. iii. p. 408. 

EUONYMUS, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order, Celastraceoo, of which 
about 28 species mostly small trees, are 
known to occur in the South and East of 


EUPHORBIACEuE. 

Asia. E. ecliinatus of Nepanl is a shrub or 
climber, there are three unnamed species iu 
Kagban, “ Barphuli” and “ Siki” and 
“ Butten.” E. glaber occurs in Chittagong ; 
E. grandiflorus and E. Hamiltonianus in 
tho Dehra-Dhoon. E. groBSUS in Nepaul. E. 
dichotomus : E. Gougliii and E. acutangulaa 
in the Peninsula. — Voigt. 

EUONYMUS FIMBRIATA. 

Saki, IIind. | Bar-phulli, Hind. 

Wood hard and useful. 

EUONYMUS GARCINIFOLIA (?) 

A small tree, growing near the Bombay 
ghats in the upper country to the south. It 
seems to be often cultivated in Canara, on 
account of its straightness, as applicable lor 
house rafters. It does not reach a size suffi. 
eient to fit it lor general purposes.— hr. 
Gibson. 

EUONYMUS REYOLUTUS. Wight, 111 
178. A middle sized tree of Newera and 
ot her very elevated parts of Ceylon. — Thw. 
Hn. PI. /cgl. p. 73 . 

EUONYMUS TINGENS. Tho bark in 
the inside is of a line yellow colour similar 
| to that of Rliamnns It is used to mark the 
Tika on tho forehead of the liindus, and is 
considered by the natives to be useful in 
diseases of the eye — Hoyle. O'Shaughnesmj , 
page 272. 

EIJ PATOR, the'surname of Antiochus Y. 
a Syrian king B. C. 164. Seo Greeks of 
Asia. 

EIJPATORIUM TRIPLINERVE, Vahl 

E. ayapaua, Unit. | E. aromaticum. 

Aynpana, Heng. IIind. 

Tho dried leaves and twigs aro used in 
medicine. An iufusion is a very agreeable 
diaphoretic and mild tonic. Dose, two 
fluid ounces thrice daily, and is a favorite 
remedy among the native practitioners. 

The leaves are used in the Mauritius as a 
substitute for tea. There are several species, 
viz., E. Guaco, E. oderatum, E. perfoliatum 
and E. rotandi folium, or bone-set, is possess- 
ed of greater bitterness and less aroma, than 
E. aynpana, and is stated to be employed with 
much success as an antiperiodic in the inter- 
mittent fevers of the United States of Amen- 
ca. — O'Sliaiujhnessy, Beng. Phar. page 21)8. 
Beng. Dispensatory 422-3. 

E U PHORBLYCE^E, Spurgewort8 9 a d* 
tural order of exogenous plants. I® 
China many plants are cultivated for their 
oil to be used in the arts as well as cooking 5 
a strong oil is derived from the seeds of two 
or three plants belonging to the euphorw- 
ceous family, for mixing with paint, smear- 
ing boats, &c. It is deleterious when taken 
into the system, but does not appear to in- 
jure those who use or express it .— WilUw * 
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EUPHORBIA BOJERI. 

Middle Kingdom, p. 107. See Euphorbia, 
Cluytia collina, Commia, Croton, Emblica; 
Givotia Rottleriforinis, Hura crepitaus 
]$uxns, Jatropba, Ricinus, Cascarilla. Slipper 
plant. 

EUPHORBIA, a genus of exogenous 
plants, giving its name to an extensive anil 
important natural order. 10. peplus, is pur- 
gative and emetic, in dose of 24 grs. E. 
gerardiana, E. pithyusa, E. sylvatioa, same 
effect, dose 15 to 24 j? vs.— O'Sha-wjhncssyp. 


EUPHORBIA LAPHYLLA. 
EUPHORBIA CANARIENSIS. Linn. 

Canary Spurgo. Em Shcer-darakht-zekoom 
Akcil nofseh, Aiub. Pees. 

Firfyoon, Sudusudu, Malaya. 

Firbeyoon, _ Furbiuue, Morocco. 

Shia-dzaon Buhmah. 

In the Canaries, on volcanic soil, E. Ca- 
naricnsis and E. lapliylla form great bushes 
with arms like candelabra*. 

EUPHORBIA CEREIFORMIS. See Eu- 
phorbia anliqnorain. 

EU PHORBIA CONTINIFOLIA. See 


OOO. 

Voigt enumerates 31 species as known 
in India, viz : 


Acanlia. 

Lactic. 

j Prolifora. 

Antiquorum 

Lignin ria. 

Fninilolia. 

Arborescona 

Linearis. 

PiimVoa. 

Jlqjori. 

Lophngtm*. 

Pvri folia. 

Uuplenrifolia. 

Maculuia. 

St'ssillora. 

(Vniirna^yeo. 

Mol li llora. 

SplondeiiH. 

priumuculoidos. 

Ncvulia. 

Tlivuiiiiilta 

Kviirua 

l J a rvi flora. 

TiracnMi. 

Hirta. 

1VI to to. 

Tri'/nna. 

lloyaifolia. 

Pep] is. # 

IT nilloiM. 


Picia. 


And in other countries are E. balsa 
fera and E. CMimriensis. 

EUPHORBIA, Speeies. Yarmila, Burm. 
Used for frames of lacquered ware. 

EUPHORBIA AGIO A, (affinis, species) 
grows in the mountains of Cashmere, where 
it is officinal. The root of this plant is 
sometimes as thick as the arm, knotty, with 
boughs, and is blackish, whence the Cnsh- 
merians call it the black llirbeo (Euphorbia) 
arid consider it the strongest of all other 
species (white, yellow, etc.) A man who 
had taken such a root out of the ground not 
having observed the rule to have the wind 
behind him, got a swollen face, from the 
powerful vapors. — Ilnuiyln-rffer, jiuqe 274. 

EU PIIO LiB f A ANT1Q UORUM. Linn . 

Roxb. )V. Jc. Rheede. 

Nara Shi]*, Brno. Slmdida knlli, Malkal* 

Triangnlar Spurge, Em Sbadre knlli, Tam. 

Eara-Sij, Hind. Bom a .laminin, Tul. 

Siard, „ Bomma Jermidii ; 

Thuar. „ Bouta-cliemudu. 

A common plant in tlie South of Asia. 
According to Dr.O’Sbauglinossy^pm/e 564,) 
no Euphorbium rosin is obtained from this 
species in India *, other writers however 
say that an immense quantity of gum 
resin, might be collected from it. The dried 
stalks are the cheapest of firewoods. — Irvine . 
O'Shaughnetsy 564. 

’EUPHORBIA BOJERI. Bojer’s eu- 
phorbia. This large scarlet-flowered species 
°f euphorbia from Madagascar is very com- 
mon in gardens in Tenasserim. — Mason. 


Euphorbia anti q uornm. 

| EUPHORBIA CASHMERE AN A ; Tsoe, 
or Tsnk of Cashmere root of a dark brown 
colour, about an inch thick and is officinal in 
Caul micro. — Hnin'qbtrqcr, p. 274. 

EUPHORBIA’ CATT1MANDU. W.Ell 
W. Tc, 

I Aim Clionrudii, Tkl. | Kafcti lnimrlu, Tel* 

In Telugu literally “ knife medicine” be- 
cause nsed to fix knives in wooden handles, 
the juice of this plant is nsed in cementing 
iron with other substances (the blade and 
handle of a knife for instance.) It is common 
iu the .Northern Circa rs and is called Akoo 
i Clienroodoo — which is described iu Camp* 
I bell’s dictionary as “ Euphorbia Noriifolia.” 
Tin’s species and its product were brought to 
I public notice by Mr. Waller Elliot. 

I EUPHORBIA UY PARI SSI AS. 

Titliymalus Cyparissias. j Dioso. iv. 165. 

Europe. Root excessively acrid, lies 
Longchamps considers the bark of the 
root, a good emetic in doses of 12 to 18 grs. 
— (YfthiUiqli u ex.v // . 

EUPHORBIA EPJTHYMOIDES. See 
Euphorbia verrucosa. — Jloniqln'vqcr, p. 274. 

EUPHORBIA G ERAU DIANA. See Eu- 
phorbia. Euphorbia m itiquornm. 

EUPHORBIA HELIOSCOPIA, vege- 
tates in the gardens of Cashmere. The juice 
is very acrid and irritating. The seeds of 
this plant are officinal, and combined with 
toasted pepper are recommended in cholera. 
— Htnnqhurqvr, p. 274. 

EUPHORBIA HEPTAGONA. See Eu- 
phorbia antiquorum. 

EUPHORBIA HYPERICIFOLIA. See 
Euphorbia antiquorum. 

EUPHORBIA IPECACUANHA. Ac- 
tion of root exactly like that of Ipecacuanha, 
but more violent. It only requires to be 
given in proportionally small doses to be a 
perfect substitute for the best ipecacuan. 

( yShaufjhnessy . p. 565. Seo Euphorbia 

antiquorum. 

EUPHORBIA LAPHYLLA. SeeEuphor- 
bia. 
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EUPHORBIA PITHYUSA. 

EUPHORBIA LATHYRIS, 

Sparge. Eng. | Caper spnrgo. Eng. 

Tho seed of this Euphorbiura contains 
yellow fixed oil, stearins, acrid brown oil, 
crystalline matter, brown resin, an extrac- 
tive colouring matter, and vegetable albu- 
men. — ( yShaut/hnessy , p. 565. 

EUPHORBIA LIGULARIA, Roxb. 
ii. p. 465. 

Mnnsa sij, Beng. | Shn Zoung, Bi;km. 

A plant sacred to Mnnsa, or Manisa, the 
goddess of serpents. The root of the tree 
mixed with black pepper is employed for the 
cure of snake bites, both internally and 
externally. — O'Shanglincssii, p. 564. 

EUPHORBIA LIGUL AT A. This large 
columnar Euphorbia is common all along 
the Soane river, and is used everywhere for 
fences. — Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. I , p. 46. 

EUPHORBIA LONGIFOLIA, its yellow 
root is long and smooth for about half an 
inch to an inch in diameter and is called the 
yollow Hirboc. This species is used at Lahore 
as well as in Cashmere. Tho Cashmerean 
surgeons apply it in fistulous sores, Ac. — 
Jlonigberger, p. 275. 

EUPHORBIA MAURITANIA. See 
Euphorbia antiq uornra. 

EUPHORBIA NERIIFOLIA. Linn. 
Syn. of Euphorbia nivulia. Buck. 

EUPHORBI A NIVULIA. Bach. W. Ic. 


Euphorbia Nereifolia, Linn. Roxb. Rliccde. 


Shij, 

Beng. 

Pattakuric, 

Sans. 

Pattoun; or 

F’fcnn, Duk., 

Kilo kalli, 

Tam. 


Hind. 

Aku jmmidu 

or olio- 

Sii, 

,, 


Tel. 

Ella kalli, 

Maleal. 

| Ttiudu, 



Branches round, juice used by tho natives 
as a purgative, externally as a stimulant in 
rheumatism and contracted limbs •, leaves 
diuretic. Grows all over the rocky parts of 
the Deccan. Abundant over all the hills with- 
in some miles of Ajmeer. It has a whitish 
dead appearance, except during the rains, 
and forms a capital fence round fields, 
Ac. — Irvine, Riddell. Honigberger , p. 275, 
Q'Shaughnessif, p. 565. 

EUPHORBIA OFFICINARUM. Arabia, 
and Africa. Mr. Pereira considers the Mo- 
gadore Enphorbium rcsiu to be produeod by 
this species, which has a bright crimson 
flower. O'Shanqhmsy, p. 564. 
EUPHORBIA PILULIFERA. 

Umawm patcheh-arise. Tam. 

An abundant weed to be found every- 
where ; used but seldom, mixed with others 
as greens. See Vegetables of Southern 
India. 

EUPHORBIA PITHYUSA. See Eu- 
phorbia, Euphorbia antiquorum. 


EUPHORBIA TIRUCALLI. 

EUPHORBIA ROYLEANA. Boit. Grows 
wild in the Suwalik tract ; is used as a hedge 
plant growing on a dry rock. In expert, 
ments on the milky juices of various plants 
to get a substitute for red lead in closing 
steam joints, and as a coating for cisterns 
Ac., by boiling down the juice of this euph- 
orbia, adding dates and again boiling and 
skimming, a gutl:a-percha-like material was 
obtained better fitted for the purpose than 
that from tho Ficus Indica or F. religiosa, 
Ac., but practically the experiment does not 
appear to have had much result. J. L. 
Stewart , ill. D. 

EUPHORBIA THYMIFOLIA. Linn. 
Roxb. 

Shvvot him?, Beng. Patcha -arise ? Tam. 

Shwot Khcrua, „ Sitl.rapaladi, 

Dudilhi, Hind. Bidduru nana- 

Bacta vindaebada, Sans. biyam, Tel, 

Cliin-amam, Tam Roddi- vari-nana-bala, „ 

This little annua plant is common in the 
S. of Asia. Its juice and flowers are purga- 
tive and given in woiws. — O'Shaughnessy.p. 
565. Dr. Honigberger, page 275. 
EUPHORBIA TIRUCALLI. Linn. 

Lanka sij, Beng. Timkalli Tam. 

Milk hedge, Eng. Knlli, „ 

Unarmed,, „ „ Jeinudu, Tel. 

Indian Tree Spurge, „ Kalli Cliemudu, „ 
Scndh, lliNJj. Maneho, „ „ 

Seyr Teg, Maiik. Lodhoka sjjboo, Uhia. 

Tirukalli, Maleal. 

Natives of India, suspend in their houses 
a few branches of the milk hedge, to attract 
flies. Tho mature wood is very strong find 
durable when not exposed to wet. On tho 
Bombay side, it is extensively used, when- 
ever procurable, ns a dunnage material for 
the flat roofs of houses. It is sufficiently 
close-grained to bo useful to turners. Could 
be readily ereosoled, but is very seldom of 
scantling sufficient for sleepers. Wood light 
colored, the root of old shrubs is under- 
stood to bo well adapted for gun stocks, but 
plants of sufficient age are seldom met with* 
Dr- Wight had often heard it spoken of as 
excellent for gun stocks, but it seemed 
to him too light colored. On tho Goda- 
very it grows to a large tree and the 
wood seems hard but is not used. Ia 
Gumsur and Ganjam it is not common, but 
extreme height 20 feet, circumference 2 feet> 
and the height from the ground to tbo inter- 
section of the first branch, 6 feet. This 
plant is much used for making hedges, and 
from its continual green appearance is well 
adapted for the purpose. It grows bes£ 
either upon a hank, or wall of large stones 
laid loosely for the purpose, having a good 
oover of earth upon it. Any cuttings will 
grow, and the plant if by itself will attain 
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the height of twenty feet or more. The 
wood makes the boat charcoal for guupowder 
A parasite of a yellow thread-like appear- 
ance, and leafless, (the Cassyta filiformis) 
is very destructive to it, and will totally des- 
troy a tree or a whole hedge in a short time, 
it’ not removed. — (Riddell.) Wood is light 
colored, the root of old shrubs is understood 
to be well adapted for gun-stocks, but plants 
of sufficient age are seldom met with. The 
nn'lk mixed with flour, in doses of a drachm 
daily, is an Indian specific in syphilis. The 
inspissated milk is a violent emetic and pur- 
gative. — O' Shaucfhncssii, page 563. Madras 
Exhibition of 1855. Dr*. Wight , Riddell , 
Gibson and Ohghorn , Captain Beddome , Cap>- 
tain Macdonald. 

EUPHORBIA TITHYMALOIDES. The 

slipper plant, or buck-thorn, is thick, 
deep-green leafed, grows about three feet 
high, but, if kept trimmed, is admirably 
adapted for a border to a flower parterre : if 
occasionally watered is always green.— 
Riddell 

EUPHORBIA TORTILIR. Rottl. W.Ic. 

Azfnr znkkmn, An. Tiriikliu-kalli, Tam. 

Pilio saynrt, Di'K Tirugu jomiuln, Tel. 

Vnjratunda, Sans. 

This plant has got its Tamul and Tclngn 
names from its branches being scolloped and 
twisted, the milky juice is very similar in 
its appearance and nature to that, of the 
Euphorbia antiqnornm, it is prescribed in 
small doses in conjunction with Palmira 
jaggery; undiluted it acts as a vesicatory, 
but mixed with a certain portion of castor 
oil it forms a useful embrocation in cases 
of palsy and chronic rheumatism. — Ain's 
Mat. Med. p. 120. 

EUPHORBIA YARIEGATA, can be 
raised from seed in any common garden soil. 
— Riddell. 

EUPHORBIA YIROSA. See Euphor- 
bia anfiquorum. 

EUPHORBE. Fr. Enphorbium. 
EUPHORBIEN GUMMI. Ger. Euphor- 
bium. 

EUPHORBIUM. Eng, Lat. 

Farfiun Ar. Euphorbien gummi, Ger. 

Akal-nafzali, „ Saynd-ka dud, Hind. 

Zekum, „ Sudusudu, Malay, 

Gholak „ Tajrakshira, „ 

KaIr, „ Vajrakantaka, Sans. 

Nara-shij, Beng. Dalukgaheh.kiry, Singh . 

Shia-d’zaon, Burn. Shadr ’kalli pall, Tam. 

Euphorbe, Fr. Bouta jemmudupalu,TEL. 

A concrete gum resin, obtained from 
JSnphorbia Canariensis of N. Africa and the 
Canaries; E. officinarum of Arabia and 
Africa ; E. antiquorum of Arabia and India, 
E. tetragona. It is used externally in 
medicine. 


EUPHORIA, a genus of fruit plants 
common to India and China., several species 
having been found in the district of Silhet ; 
Dr. Roxburgh mentions the Chinese fruit 
E. Longan as indigenous in the mountainous 
country which forms the eastern frontier of 
Bengal, and having bad specimens of the 
Lichi sent him from old trees growing on 
the Garrow mountains, when the trees in 
Bengal were but- small. The Euphoria (or 
Nephclcum) litclii grows to 21 or 30 feet. It 
grows well in Bengal and the Mauritius, 
but in Madras has failed, and until recently 
was not, very successful in Tcnasscrim.— 
Mason. Royle III. Win, Rid. p. 130. 

^ EUPHRASIA OFFICINALIS, Euphrasy 
Eye-bright, a native of Hie heaths and pas- 
tures of Europe, of the Himalaya, Cashmere, 
and all the north of Asia. It is a pretty plant, 
slightly bitter and aromatic, onco celebrated 
as an application to weak eyes, but now sel- 
dom or never employed. — O'Shaughnessif , 
p. 478, Hogg, p. 567, Uonigherger , p. 276. 

EUPHRATES, in Arabic and Persian, 
Forat or Forath, in tho Hebrew language, 
Pcrath or Phrath, words which mean to 
fructify, or to fertilize. The elevated plateau 
which extends from the base of Mount Ararat 
into Northern Armenia, Kurdistan, and part 
of Asia Minor, contains the sources of four 
noble rivers, having their estuaries in three 
different, seas ; and thus, from Armenia, as 
from the centre of a great continent, giving 
an easy communication to the several nations 
of Europe and Asia. By following the 
Kizil lrmak through Asia Minor we reach 
the Black Sea, from whence there arc inlets 
to Russia, Austria, Turkey, Ac. In the 
same way the Arsis, by terminating in the 
Caspian, opens several routes towards Great 
Tartary, as well as towards the rest of Cen- 
tral Asia and China; while the Tigris a.nd 
Euphrates, with their numerous ramifica- 
tions, afford abundant means of communicat- 
ing with Persia, India, Arabia, and tbo con- 
tinent of Africa An extensive mercantile 
intercourse is also maintained with the same 
regions by means of numerous caravans, 
which, since the time of Abraham at least, 
have traversed the countries watered by 
those four rivers. Tbo Euphrates rising 
near the shores of the Black Sea, and in its 
course to the Indian Ocean, almost skirting 
those of tho Mediterranean, at one time 
formed the principal link connecting Europe 
commercially with the East. It has two 
great sources in the Armenian mountains, 
and tho most northern of these sources, is 
situated in the Anti-Taurus, 25 miles N. E. 
of Erz-Rum. The branch from thence takes 
at first a westerly direction, and after passing 
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within seven or eight miles of the capital of 
Armenia, it is joined by two small feeders. 
Its first large tributary, however, is the 
Mahm-ih Khatnn, which runs into it down 
tho plain of Tojran. Prom hence the 
river, which is now a considerable stream, 
known by the name of tho Kara Su, makes 
a circuit, winding through the mountains 
•and over rapids, into the plain of Erzingan, 
through which it flows in the same general 
direction, close to the town of that name. 
At Erzingan, it is fordable only at a few 
places even in tho dry season. As it nears the 
ancient Hit, with its bituminous fountains, 
the stream has an average width of 350 yards, 
with a depth of 16 feet and a current of three 
knots per hour in the season of tho floods, 
when there are fourteen islands on some of 
which are small towns. About 70 miles 
lower down is the modern castle of Felnjah, 
situated 20$ miles W. 2 ° N. of Baghdad. 
The average width in this part of tho river 
decreases a little, being only about 250 yards, 
with an ordinary depth of *20 feet; and there 
is a current of less than two and a half miles 
per hour in the flood season, when the river 
forms thirteen islands, without wood. About 
Felnjah, at 5.y miles N. 00° W. from if, the 
derivation, called the Saklawiyah, takes 
place; this stream crosses Mesopotamia by 
a tortuous eastern course on the north side 
of Akar Kuf, and outers tho Tigris at a point, 
five miles below Baghdad, but, until altered 
by David Pasha to avoid the danger of in- 
undations, it joined tho Tigris a little abov r e 
the city. Tho distance from river to river 
(by tho oourso of tho Euphrates steamer in 
passing, under Lieut. Lynch, in 1838) is 
about. 45 miles. Near the junction of the 
Euphrates and Tigris in h. 31 0 N. and L. 
47° E., after a course of 050 miles, is the 
walled town of Kurnah containing about 800 
houses, disposed along the right bank of the 
Tigris and tho left of that of the Euphrates. 
It fluctuates as to size, and it was larger in 
1831 than it was found in 1836 and 1837. 
It is chiefly constructed of reed-mats, and is 
on part of the supposed site of ancient Apa- 
mea ; which probably stood within the line 
of walls still extending across the peninsula 
formed where tho two great rivers cease to 
be known by their individual names. The 
Euphrates and Tigris, from this form one tidal 
channel, almost half a mile wide, and which 
takes nearly a straight course. S. 37° E. 
under the well known appellation of Shat-ul 
Arab, and when five miles below Kuruah 
their united waters receive those of the 
Kerah, or Kerkhah, which coming from the 
mountains of Ardelan through an extensive 
tract of country, passes a short distance 


westward of the ruins of Susa and likewise 
of the town of Hawizah. After receiving 
this accession, the Shatt-el-Arab fl 0w « 
through date groves and near several 
villages, oinefly on the left bank, and at 
length arrives opposite Basrah, which is 391 
miles by the river, and 36 miles S. 34° ]|. 
direct from Kurnah. In the whole of tin's 
distance there are but two islands, both of 
them largo; and the river has an average 
width of 1500 yards, with a depth of 21 feet; 
it has a current of two knots per hour dur- 
ing tho flowing, and three knots per hour 
during the ebb tide. The modem town of 
Basrah is built on both sides of a creek, or 
canal, and in its present decayed state, as 
compared with former times, it still contains 
about 6,000 houses, which commence nearly 
at the edge of the main stream, and on its 
right bank. Below the city, this majestic 
river sweeps a little more to the eastward; 
its width is about 700 yards ; its ordinary 
depth 30 feet ; and it forms three large 
islands between this place and tho small town 
of Mohamarah ; that is, within a distance 
of 22 J- miles by water, or 2U.J- miles direct, 
S. 70° E. Hero the Karum miters it, after 
a long course from the Koh-i-zerd through 
Sinister, Aliwaz, and other places. After 
this great accession to its waters, the Shaft- 
el Arab inclines a little more towards tho 
South; during tho remainder of its course 
it passes many large villages, and almost 
continuous belts of date-groves ; and at 
length it reaches the sea, which, at tho bar, 
is 40 miles from Mohamarah. Between 
this last place and the sea its average width 
is 1,200 yards, and its ordinary depth 30 
feet. The permanent flooding of the Eu- 
phrates is caused by the melting of the snow 
in the mountains along tho upper part of its 
course. This takes place about the begin- 
ning of March, and it increases gradually up 
to the time of barley harvest, or about the 
last days in May, when it is usually at its 
greatest height. At F ort William the depth 
was found to be increased by 13 J feet; but, 
lower down, this varied, as may be supposed, 
in different places, according to the width 
of the stream. The river continues high) 
and its course very rapid, for 30 or 40 days ; 
but afterwards, there is a daily decrease, 
which becomes very small and regular to- 
wards the autumn. From the middle of 
September to the middle of October the 
river is at the lowest. Mr. ltcnnio found 
the quantity of water discharged by the Eu- 
phrates, at Hit, to be 72,804 cubic fee t per 
cond : and the quantity discharged by the 
Tigris, at Baghdad, to be 161,103 cubic fee* 
The sum of these quantities (=#236,907 cubic 
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feet) may, perhaps, be taken as a near ap- menia Major ; while Armenia Minor is con* 
proximation to the whole quantity discharg- fined to the country westward of the 
ed in a second by the Shatt el Arab, which Euphrates and is composed only of the three 
is formed by the united waters of those subdivisions above alluded to. Armenia 
rivers. Mr. Rennie estimates the quantity Major in the time of its greatest prosperity, 
discharged by the Danube, in an equal time, extended from 36 Q 50' to 48° N. Lat. ; and 
at 338,100 cubic feet. eastward, in one direction, from 38 Q to about 

The breadth of the Euphrates at Babylon, 40* E. Long., with a surface of nearly 
says Colonel Chesney, is mentioned by 84,756 square miles of diversified country. 
Strabo as a stadium: Rennell says 491 Strabo (Lib. xi. p. 530,) makes it 200 
feet; D’Anville 330 feet. Niebuhr 400 schoens long by 100 wide, which would give 
Danish feet, Rich 450 feet. Tho banks a much greater superficies. The general 
of the river are low and fertile. Its first | limits of this territory will probably be best 
rise is in winter, but it rises again in understood by considering the Euphrates to 
March, in April is at its full and continues bo its western boundary from S nine i sat until 
so till June, overflowing the surrounding a few miles south of Erzingan, where the 
country, filling all the canals, and many boundary quits the river, and preserves tho 
parts of the ruins of Babylon arc then in- direction of Tarabuzun, till it meets the 
accessible. On breaking down the river wall mountains southward of Gumish Khariali. — 
at Kelu jah, which is 30 miles to the west- (Gul. Ghesnetj's Euphrates Ex)wdition y p. iH.) 
ward of Baghdad, its waters spread over all Tho populations to whom the term Armenian 
the country to near the bank of tho Tigris, is now applied, call themselves Haile. Their 
of a depth sufficient to allow rafts and flat bot- chief occupancies are the Turkish province 
turned boats to cross and bring lime from of Erzerum, and tho Russian district of Eri- 
Fclujah. Its course through tho site of van, and in Erivau tho patriarch resides. 
Babylon is North and South. (Euphrates anil They arc now under tho sway of Russia, 
Ti'jris . — Col. Chvmey, )>■ 62.) Persia and Turkey, but they are found in all 

The Euphrates was first crossed by Abra- eastern countries ; 37,676 aro in European 
ham. The crossing of tho Tigris, the passage j Russia alone, and one important settlement 
of which is noticed as ITobcr(Eber) occurred oi them in Venice, that of the Mechitarist 
K C. 4,500 or B. C. 5,000, subsequent to monks, on tho island of St. Lazarus. In 
Nimrod. Tho mountainous lands at the figure, tho Armenians have been likened to 
sources of this river, formed tho primeval tho Jews, the Turks and the Afghan. They 
seat of the Semitic races. (Buu. iii. 413-400.) evince great commercial aptitude, and aro 
Tho original Highland, south west of bankers and merchants. In Armenia, how- 
Armenia (Annum) tho country between ever, they cultivate the soil. Before their 
the sources of tho Euphrates and Tigris, conversion they were tiro worshippers, 
and Mesopotamia proper, is Aram Nahrain. Many of them now are Nestorians, some aro 
Tho Aramaeans, were a Semitic race of Romanists. Tho language of tho present 
highlanders who first settled on tho upper day has affinities with tho Iron, and Persian, 
part of the Euphrates and Tigris districts, Arabic, Syrian and Turk. General tradition 
and then passed through Mesopotamia and tho formation of language point alike to 
proper (Aram of the two rivers,) tho the mountains of Armenia as the birth place 
low land (whero is Mash-Mons Masius) of the Arab and Cauaanitish nations, and 
which falls gradually towards Syria, after- there is especial native evideneo to tho same 
wards called Aram. The name of Uz, in effect as regards Edom, consequently, also, 
Nejd, proves that its offsets extended as the Phoenicians. Babylonia was a narrow 
far as North Arabia. The nppor Euphrates tract along the river Euphrates from Ercch 
is nearly in the centre of that great range or the modern town of Seikh ul Shuyukh 
of territory called by the ancients Armenia, to Kalncli on the Kliabur river and eastward 
which extended eastward from that river to till it joined Assyria, 
the Caspian Sea, and again westward over a Bassorah, is built on a creek, or ra- 
part of Asia Minor. The former portion ther canal, about one mile and a half distant 
was almost universally known by the name from the Euphrates. The banks of tho creek 
of the Greater, and the latter by that of the aro fringed with foliage, among which aro 
Less Armenia; but both were sometimes tho walnut, apple, mulberry, and apricot. It 
subdivided into First, Second, and Third is called by the Arabs “Al-Sura” from “Be-al- 
Armenia: a fourth division was added by Sura,” signifying the stony soil on which it 
Moses Choronensis and others. This last is built. Never having been the seat of sove- 
fiivision, being on the eastern side of the reign power, it is not adorned with those 
Euphrates, constitutes in reality part of Ar- structures which decorate the cities of the 
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east. The khalif Omar, in the fifteenth 
year of the Hijrah, wishing to combine the 
commerce of India, Persia, and Arabia and 
secure that of Sind and Gnzorat, laid the 
foundation of this place near to the conflu- 
ence of the Euphrates and Tigris. The 
Shatt-ul-Arab empties itself at the distance 
of eighty miles into tlio Persian Gulf, and 
commands the navigation of the surround- 
ing countries, with the coast of India. 
Latham , Descriptive Ethnology ; Colonel Ches- 
neifs Euphrates Expedition p. 94. Bunsen’s 
Egypt , iii. 431. Rich. Ruins of Babylon, page 
14. See Arabistan, Afghanistan, India, Iran, 
Jews, Kellek, Khalifah,Kirinan, Koh, Kooffa, 
Koorna, Kush. Mesopatamia, Sassanidse, 
Semitic Races, Tigris. 

EUPLKCTES. See Ploceinte. 
EUPLOCAMUS IGNITUS. See Phasi- 
anidee. 

EURASIAN, a name applied to the de- 
scendants of European sand Natives of India, 
also called Indo-Britons, and half-caste, all 
of which terms might advantageously cease 
to be used, and the people lie designated 
Europeans. See East Indians. 

EUROPA, seems tobederiveil from “Suru- 
pa,” Sans., of the beautiful face, — the ini- 
tial syllable su and en having the same sig- 
nification in the Sanscrit and Greek lan- 
guages, viz., good, and Rupa is countenance. 
Tod. 

EUROPEAN. This term, in British In- 
dia, is usually meant to signify a native of 
Europe or America, of puro descent, in con- 
tra-distinction to a native of India, or an 
East Indian. 

EUBYA, Species. 

Thaun. Bumr. 

Used in Tavoy for fuel only. 

EURYA JAPONICA. Thunb. 

Yar. a. E.'Thunbergii. I Var. 7 . E. Chinensis. 
Yar. 0. E. acuminata. | Var. 8 . E. parvitlora. 

Neyadaaso-gass. Sun on. 

Yars. o f 0, and 6 in the more clovated parts 
of Ceylon inland, up to 8,000 feet ; $ in ex- 
posed situations ; var. 0 from a little above 
the sea-level, up to an elevation of 5,000 feet, 
very abundant. — Thw. En. BL Zeyl. I. p. 41. 

EURYALE FEROX. Salisb. 

Nymphrea Stcllata. Willdc . Anneslea 
spinosa. Roxb. ii 573. 

Hachana. Hind. | Nallani padznam. Tel. 

An Indian water-lilly with a small bluish 
purple flower covered everywhere with prick- 
les, and bo closely allied to Victoria regia 
as to be scarcely generically distinguishable 
from it. It grows in tbe eastern Sunder- 
bunds, Lucknow, Tipperah, Chittagong, Sa- 


EUTHYMEDIA. 

bartmpur, Kashmir, and China. The dis- 
coverer of Victoria called the latter “ Eur- 
yale Amazonica.” These interesting plants 
are growing side by side in the new Victoria 
house at Kew. The Chinese species has been 
erroneously considered different from the In. 
dian one. The fruit of Euryale ferox, is 
round, soft, pulpy, and the size of a small 
orange ; contains from eight to fifteen round 
black seeds as large as peas, which are full 
of flour, and are eaten roasted in India and 
China, in which latter country the plant is 
said to have been in cultivation for upwards 
of 3,000 years. — Hooker. Him. Jour. Vol. ii. ». 
255. Thw. Voigt. 

EIJRYCLES AMBOINENSIS. Sal. 

barmen. Burm. | Nae-men. Buax 

A fragrant white flowering bulb of the 
amaryllis tribe, not uncommon in native 
gardens of Tenasserim. — Mason. 

EURYLAIMUS. See Avcs. Birds. Musi- 
capidce. 

EURYLEPIS TCENIOLATUS. Blytk A 
scink of the N. W. Himalaya. Palo olive-grey 
above, with three pale spotted dark hands 
more or less distinct, reaching backward as 
far as the hind-limbs; and the tail more or 
less Hpeckled with dusky black : under-parts 
spotless dull- white. Length of adult 9 inches. 

EUSEBES, a surname of AntiocliusX, 
king of Syria, B. C. 95. 

EUSEBIUS. See Zoroaster. 

EIJSP1ZA STEWARTL Blyth, affined to 
En. cassia (Crotzch.) Length .about ; of 
wing 3 to 3} in. ; and tail 2^ in. Crown 
and front of neck ashy. See Aves. Birds. 

EUTERPE CARIBBASA. Spkeng. Syn. 
of Areea oleracoa. — Linn. 

EUTERPE EDULIS, Mart: A palm of 
Brazil which might advantageously be intro- 
duced into India. 

EUTERPE MONTANA. Sec Cocoa-nut 
palm. 

EUTHYDEMUS, a Greek ruler in Bac- 
tria, B.C. 220, his sway extended over Aria- 
na, including Aria, Dranga, Arachosia, and 
Paropamisad ffl,Ny sa, Gan dharitis, Peukelaotis, 
and Taxila. See Greeks of Asia. Kabul, p. 437. 

EUTHYMEDIA. Bayer says, in his His- 
tory Reg. Bact. p. 84, that according to 
Claudius Ptolemy, there was a town within 
the Hydaspes yet nearer the Indus, called 
Sagala, also Euthymedia; bat he scarcely 
doubts that Demetrius called it Euthydemia, 
from his father, after his death and that of 
Menander. Demetrius was deprived of bis 
patrimony, A. U. C. 562. Sagala is conjeo-' 
tured by Colonel Tod to be the Salbbanpoora 
of the Yadu when driven from Zabulisthan 
and that of the Yuchi or Y&ty, who were 
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fixed there from Central Asia in the fifth 
century, and if so early as the second century 
when Ptolemy wrote, may have originated 
the change to Yuti media, the central Yuti. 
[Numerous medals, chiefly found withintliopro- 
bable limits of the Greek kingdom of Sagala, 
either belong to these princes or the Par- 
thian kings of Minagara on the Indus. The 
legends are in Greek on one side, and in the 
Sasanian character on the reverse. The 
names of Apollodotus and Menander have 
been decyphered, but the titles of “ Great 
King,” “ Saviour,” and other epithets adopt- 
ed by the Arsacidoa are perfectly legible. The 
devices however, resemble the Parthian. 
Those Greeks and Parthians must have gra- 
dually merged into the kindu population. 
Rajasthan Vol. I.p. 233. 

EUTOCA MULTIFLORA. A genus 
of flowering plants blue, pink, and violet. — 
Rid Jell. 

EUSUFZYE, an Afghan tribe wliose ter- 
ritory is bounded on the S. by tho Indus; 
N. and E. by tho Swat mountains, and W. 
by the Cabul river and the Mchra, or desert 
plateau between it and Hiishtnnggnr. The 
tract is intersected on the east by oil-shoots 
from the Swat mountains, but in other parts 
it is a perfect plain. Tho inhabitants are 
proud, warlike and extremely sensitive in 
all matters connected with family custom. 
In the Pesliavvur district, tho Eusufzye may 
claim political importance. As soldiers, they 
are not inferior to any of tho independent 
tribes. They are tho most martial of all 
the British subjects on the frontier, and the 
history of many generations attests their 
military exploits. Participators in every war 
that has couvulsed the Peshawar valley, and 
always tho recusant subjects of the Sikhs, 
they have now literally turned their swords 
into plough-shares and are right good lieges 
of the British. Their customs have been 
respected, the allowances of the chief and 
their village head-men have been confirmed. 
Though constantly tampered with by the 
Swat government to rebel, they only once 
yielded to temptation. That single instance 
occurred just after annexation in 1849. At 
the battle of Tcrce, which gave the sovereign- 
ty of Peshawar to the Sikh, the Eusufzye 
formed the strength of the mahomedan army 
which, numbering 30,000 men, withstood a 
Sikh force of equal numbers, supported by 
guns and headed by Runjeet Singh himself. 
'Records of the Government of India, No. ii, 
P&rl. Rap. E. I. Oahul and Afghanistan. Se$ 
Afghan, Kabul, Khyber. 

EVAPORATION. In bis annual report 
°f the Bombay Geographical Society from 
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May 1849, to August 1850, Vol. ix., 
Dr. Buist, on the’ authority of Mr. Laidly, 
stated the evaporation at Calcutta to be 
“about fifteen feet annually, that between 
the Capo and Calcutta it. averages, in 
October and November, nearly three- 
fourths of an inch dailv ; between 10 ° and 
20 ° in the Bay of Bengal, it was found to 
exceed an inch daily. Supposing this to be 
double tho average throughout- tho year, 
wo should, have eighteen feet of evapora- 
tion annually.” But, all the heat received 
by tho inter tropical seas from tho sun 
annually would not bo sufficient to convert 
into vapour a layer of water from them 
sixteen feet deep. U is thoso observa- 
tions as to tho rate of evaporation on 
shore that have led to such extravagant 
estimates as to tho rate at. sea. The mean 
annual fall of rain on tho entire surface of 
tho earth is estimated at about five feet. 
Hong. Pharmp. 285. Maury's Physical Geo - 
graphj, PP- 130-131. 

EVE, the mother of tho human race, is 
recognised under different names in all Cos- 
mogonies. The Evo of Mosaic history, 
became the A start c of iho Assyrians; Isr..; 
nursiiigllorus of the Egyptians ; tho Demetor 
and the Aphrodyfo of the Greeks the Scy- 
thian Freya and Balt is. The Eve of Genesis 
is the Hawa or Hawaii of tho Arab and 
mahomedan generally, Baltis, in Byblius 
called Beutli or Behutli, i.e. void of Genesis, 
is identical with space and means the 
mother's womb, tho primeval mother — the 
iundamental idea, being the mother or 
source of life, which is tho meaning of 
Hawaii the Eve of Genesis. Tho tomb of 
Eve is pointed out in several places. On the 
east, Mecca is bounded by a hill called 
Abu-Kubavs, and according to many malio- 
meduns, Adam with his wife and 809 . Seth 
lie buried there. At less than a mile from 
the Medina gate of Jeddah, a tomb said to be 
of our common mother Eve, is surmounted 
by a cupola and surrounded by walls, inclos- 
ing a pretty cemetery, in which many of her 
children lie around her. Bunsen's Egypt . 
Hamilton Sinai, llcdjaz and Soudan p. 60. 
See Abu Kubays; Adam; Baltis, Mount 
Arafat. 

EVERGREENS. Trees and plants of the 
S. and E. of Asia which retain their foliage, 
in Britain are much prized. These consist 
of species of Abies, Cunninghamia, Cupres- 
sus, Ilex, Juniperus, Thuja, Arbutus, Aucu- 
ba, Buxus, Laurus, Rhamnus, Acacia affinis, 
Eucalyptus, Ligustrum, Magnolia, Berberis, 
Cistus, Colletia, Cotoneaster, Daphne, Rho- 
dodendron, Yucca, Bignonia, Jasminum and 
Vinca. Eng. Oyc. 
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EVERGREEN BEAD TREE. Eno. 
Helia semporvirene. 

EVERGREEN CYPRESS. Cupressas 

lempervirens. 

EVERGREEN OAK. Hex. 

EVERLASTING FLOWERS. Soyeral 
flowers which retain their shape and appear- 
ance after being dried. 

EVENING PRIMROSE.— Godetia and 
(Enothera. 

EVIL EYE. 

El-Eyn, Arab. Jattatura, Ital. 

Baskanos ophthalmos, Chaslira-i-batl, Pers. 

Ancient Greek. Hind. 

KakoMati, Modern. Drashti Dosham, Sans. 

Greek. Kan pada, Tam. 

Mai occhio, Ital. Kannu Takn, Tfj,. 

The evil eye alluded to inProvcrbsxxviii, 22, 
and Mark vii, 22, is still a subject of 
dread in all eastern countries as well as in 
many of those of Europe. Tbo Irish and 
Scotch as much believe that their cattle are 
snbject to an injury from the blight of the 
evil eye as did Virgil’s shepherd when he 
exclaims Nescio quis teucros oculus mihi 
fascinat agnos. The Greeks of the present 
day entertain the same horror of their Kako 
mati as did their ancestors in thoir Bask- 
anos ophthalmos, and the Mai occhio of 
modem Italy is the traditional fascinatio 
of the Romans. Mr. Buckingham relates 
that when in Persia, being ill, his com- 
panions attributed his sickness, to tho ill- 
wishes of a malignant enemy ; to remove 
whioh, a fakeer took some rags from his 
body, and deposited thorn in the now made 
graves of some holy personages, believing 
that they thus acquired a virtuo potent 
enough to dispel the supposed evil influence. 
The Arabians and Turks believe in it, and 
apologise for the profusion of jewels with 
which they decorate their children on tho 
plea that they are intended to draw aside 
the evil eye. The mahomedans suspend 
objects from the ceilings of their apartments 
for the same purpose and the Singhalese and 
hindus place whitened chatties on tho gable 
ends of their houses and in fields, to divert 
the mysterious influence from their dwell- 
ings and crops. On one occasion in the 
Northern Mahratta country, surrounded by 
villagers, all inclined to give trouble, but 
more than others, was one with an unhappy 
expression of countenance, their annoy- 
ances ceased on our shouting to the ugly 
man, Chasm-i-bad dur! — Avaunt tbe evil 


their doors charms consisting of verses of 
the koran, which are inscribed by holy 
men, or incantations by pretended exorcists, 
written on paper, or engraved pot-stone 
silver or gold, to guard against the evil eye! 
And hindus resort to their tomples to make 
offerings to their deities for the same object. 
Jlindus and mahomedans alike think that 
jewels on children tend to attract on the 
jewels, the evil eye: Hindu mothers, when 
they suspect that the evil eye has fallen on 
their child from home, on returning to their 
house, take some chillies and salt in their 
hands and describe a circle round the infant’s 
head, and thereafter place the chillies and 
salt in a well or in the fire, to destroy the 
evil eye and its charm together. Pretend- 
ing exorcists, both men aud women, also 
txorciso those blighted with the evil eye, by 
reciting a charm over cow-dung ashes, and 
rubbing it on the forehead and body of the 
child.— -Travels in Assyria , Media, Persia, p. 
172. Milner's Seven churches of Asia p. 120. 
Burton's the city of the Saints p. 129. Some - 
rat's voyage p. 89. Sir J. E. Tennant's Ceylon . 
See Somal. 

EVEREST, Rev. Mr., wrote on the Fossil 
shells in the Himalayas. (As. Res. 1833, 
vol. xviii. part 2 p. 107.) On the quantity of 
water and mud discharged by the Ganges an- 
nually. (Prinsep’s Gleanings in Science, vol. 
iii. ; Bl. As. Trans, vol. I.; Lyell’s Princi- 
ples of Geology, 8th Edn. 1851, p. 241.) 
Rain and drought of the last eight seasons 
in India. (London. 1847. 2 vols. 4to. Edin. 
Rev. on 1 8 4 1 . ) Geological observations from 
Calcutta to Ghazipore, (Gleanings in Science, 
1831, vol. iii. 131.) Experiments and obser- 
vations on quantity of mud brought down by 
the Ganges near Ghazipore, with its depth 
and velocity. (Bl. As. Trans. 1 833. vol. 1. 238. 

549.) On tho Gypsum of the Himalayas. 
(Ibid, 430.) Dr. Buist's Catalogue . 

EVEREST. Col. G., Surveyor General 
of India. Measurement of arc of meridian, 
1830. — Cal. Rev. No. vii. — Trigonometrical 
Survey of India.— Lond. 1847. 2 vols., 4to. 
Edinburgh Review on, April 1 848, p, 392. — • 
Dr. Buist's Catalogue . 

EVIMPANNAH. — Tam. Caryota urens. 

EVIL SPIRITS, See Bali, Gantea. 
Hindoo, India, Sbanar. 

EVOLVULUS ALSINOIDES.Li'nn. &>*$• 

Rheede . 

Evolvulns hirsutus Lam. 


eye! Happy for an opportunity to ridicule Sankh Pushpi, Hind. Vishnu Karaudi, Tan^ 

one whom doubtless they knew to be not Simgh. Vishnu Kranta 

loveable person, they joined in jesting Vistnu Karandi, „ Kalla Vishnu Karanta, » 

raillery agamst him. The mahomedans hang Common in many parts of India. ?b 6 

round their children’s necks and suspend in different parts of this plants are used 
their houses, or place over the lintels of medicine* J. L. Stewart , M. D. 
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EVOLVULUS EMARGINATUS. 

Shumburrie, Sans. I Yellikachevi kora, Tel* 

Yolichavikire, Tam. | 

Used as greens. — Ainslie's Mat Med. p. 
258. 

EVOLVULUS HIRSUTUS, Lam. Syn. 
of E volvulus alsinoides. — Lam . 

EXACUM. Schreb . Dr. Wight in 

leones gives the following species, Exa- 
cum bicolor *, Courtallense, Hyssopifolium, 
pednncnlare, Perrottetii, Petiolare, Pum- 
ilum, sessile, Wightiauum, and Zeylani- 
cnm. 

EXACUM BICOLOR. Roxb. Wight Ic.Pl. 
Ind. Ort. 1321. Country kreat, Eng. lias 
long been used as a bitter tonic. It grows 
in Cuttack, at Mangalore; rare, on the 
Neilgherries, below Kotagherry, and abun- 
dant a mile below Nedawuttum, where 
it flowers daring the autumnal months. 


This species enamels the swards of the Wes- 
tern Ghauts with its beautiful blossoms, has 
the same bitter Btomachio principles for 
which the Gentiana lutea is so much em- 
ployed, and it is believed may be used with 
advantage in lieu of gentian, for medicinal 
purposes. It is known in Mangalore as 
country creat, and sold there at 1 anna 6 pie 
per lb. The name, Country Creyat, shows 
that it is used as a substitute for Creyat 
(Andrographis paniculata ). — Ind An. Med . 
Science,No. 6, 2’- 270. Clcghorn. See Chiretta. 
Ophcliaelcgans. 

EXACUM HYSSOPIFOLIUM. Willd. 
Syn. of Cicondia hyssopifolia . — Adans . See 
Chiretta. 

EXACUM TETRAGONUM. Ooda Che- 
retta Hind, purple Chiretta Eng. Koochuri 
Bengali. A most elegant plant, used as a 
tonic bitter. 
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Rupees. 
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Rupees. 
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Rupee. 
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EXERCISES OF SOLDIERS. Fencing 
is a graceful art, and ono highly useful in 
eastern warfare. A good swords-man, full 
of confidence, with a supple wrist and ready 
with his point, has a capital chance of, suc- 
cess against the sweep of the oriental soyme- 
tar. A single-stick plaver is greatly bene- 
fitted by a knowledge of the use of the foil. 
Bayonet fencing may be resolved into the 
lunge, parries carte and tierce, the feint, and 
the point, then a loose practice with knobbed 
sticks. Every man’s carriage and nppear- 
auco aro improved by fencing, to say no- 
thing of his health and the improvement of 
his chest. In large barracks, a room might 
be Bet apart for fencing and for gymnastics 
generally. This would bo much belter than 
exercise round a billiard table. Regimen 
and exercises remove disease ; fencing may 
thus materially benefit a sickly youth, and 
add vitality to his frame. The leather 
ganntlet to the elbow is supposed to 
defend the arm from a sabre cut, hut a 
Bwords-man who can divide a lemon on the 
open hand, cut through an inch of lead, or 
8ever a leg of mutton with a sweep from left 
fright, would soon “walk through” the 
ghnntlet, if it be not provided with flat pieces 
steel inside. An invisible shield may be 
*otn inside the left sleeve, on which unex- 
P*cted defence to receive a stroke and return 


with a point. Ono of those was offered for 
the acceptance of the late Sir Robert Peel, 
on the formation of tho new police, when 
they used to be so murderously assailed by 
ruffians, General Dallas, Governor of St, 
Helena, used to show the cavalry jacket- he 
wore at the time of tho siege of Seringapa- 
tam ; it was “ first-rate,” coming well over 
tho hips, and the shoulders and top of tho 
arm defended by silver chain work. A score 
of mail res d'annes might be got up, one for 
each of tho large garrisons, by selecting smart 
non-commissioned officers. A knowledge 
of Boxing prevents men resorting to the 
cowardly knife to settle their quarrels, when 
their natural weapons suffice. First-class 
sparrers seldom or never have occasion to 
use the naked fist, though they have the 
power and the skill to do so. Nothing gives 
a man confidence in his own powers so well, 
nr sets him better on his legs than practis- 
ing the art of self-defence, with the gloves. 
Nothing makes him more alert and springy, 
supplcing the joints and giving quickness to 
the eye. Besides moving round one’s anta- 
gonist to plant tho scientific blow, both arms 
are brought into play in boxing, and only 
one in fencing : this is a superiority which 
boxing lias over fencing as a manly exercise. 
The principal thing to check among sparrers 
is loss of temper ; if a man cannot control his 
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temper on getting a blow from a muffled noise with the heel, as those white men who 
hand, he ought not to put on the gloves walk clumsily do. Onr soldiers are taught to 
for the agreeable practice of sparring, keep the arms quiet in walking, whereas the 
Quickness and lightly hitting (as with single- Russians, with the fire-lock in the left hand 
Stick) is best ; according to the size and swing the right hand right across the body 
weight of the individual, a pair of dumb bells to help them on. 

exercised daily give great additional powers The highland kilt is well adapted for walk* 
to the boxer, who, with the body well plant- ing, as are the breeches of the Tyrolese, 
ed on the bent legs, left foot advanced, the open at the knee. The long Alpen stock 
hands lightly playing in front of tho chest, is a wonderful help among hills, and gives 
the blow delivered with a swing from the a man a third leg as it were. The dress of 
shoulder straight between the eyes or above the French Zouave is admirable. For daily 
the waistband, stopped for the head with the practice, a mile a quarter of an hour will 
fore-arm, the nails turned outwards, or for bo found the best rate for most men who 
the body, on the arm, the nails turned inward, would pretend to be walkers ; among the 
illustrates scientific boxing. men of the day the walking powers were re- 

Extension Motions , — as practised in the markable of General Sir Colin Campbell 
barrack square, are of the greatest service in (Lord Clyde), an early riser, temperate and 
banishing the rustic air, opening the chest, light of foot. 

and giving freedom and grace to the limbs. Over exertion is most hurtful. — Some fine 
To prevent stooping, and to give a tendency young men, though they have won a wager 
to preserve an upright position, the people to march ten miles in two hours, equipped 
of India practise a simple and excellent in heavy marching order, with firelock, belts, 
manoeuvre on the ground or against the pro- pack, and sixty rounds of ammunition, yet 
jecting corner of a wall. Extended on the have injured their constitution thereby ; old 
ground supported by their toes and hands gymnasts should not encourage these great 
or placing themselves opposite a wall thoy trials of strength and endurance, as they in- 
raise and lower tho body, from and to tho jure instead of benefitting the athlete. Among 
ground, they press the wall first with the the first pupils of the Rolands of Edin- 
righthand, turning the head to the left., and burgh, were the fine men, Leith and Horn, 
then wjth the left hand, turning tho head to models of* muscular development, and casts 
the right, and so alternately dozens of times, of whose limbs are preserved — both have 
finishing by sinking to their heels half a long ceased to walk this fair earth, self-sacri- 
dozen times to supple their legs. This simple ficed from overtasking their strength. Hood’s 
exercise is particularly recommended to the strong man broke down attempting to lift 
notice of gymnasts. Bringing the hands to the best bower anchor of tho “ Chesapeake.” 
the front, then over tho head, tho fingers Dancing. — As an exhilarating exercise, 

touching, extending the arms and bringing should bo encouraged in barrack rooms, and 
them to the side, bending over till the hands as an assistant to good walking. Tho sol- 
touch the feet, throwing the hands to the diers of the noble Black Watch had no objec- 
rear and making them meet in front alter- tion to a reel during a halt on an ordinary 
nately areall easy and useful practices and pre- march, this, in fact, with the music of the 
parations for the Indian club oxercise, admir- pipes, sub Jove, had always a most enliven- 
able as it is for the back, arms, and loins. ing effect on tho column. Singing (also of 
Walking. — Nothing is moro important for great importance to cultivate) usually end- 
the Infantry officer or soldier than the power ing the march, after the way-side dance, 
of walking a considerable distance without Running. — The best runners are those who 

fatigue. This cannot be acquired by occa- have power of limb, combined with good 
sional efforts and walking long distances at wind. In running, “ those magnificent sa- 
irregular intervals ; such, instead of being vages,” the Kaffirs, excel, trotting over 
beneficial, is very hurtful. The irregular seventy miles a day on emergencies ; their 
walker will say, “ I feel much tho worse, legs are like pillars. The late Colonel Mac- 
instead of the better, of the long walk I took kenzie Frazer, a very powerful man, said 
this morning.” Whereas, a man in the daily that he ran across Scotland in one day ; this 
habit of walking six or eight miles a day, was accomplished at a part in the North 
With intervals of rest, will not be knocked where it is seventy miles in breadth. The 
up when put to twenty or twenty-five miles wind was behind him, and with his kilt o& 
on service. We are taught to turn out our he went away before it, full sail, down along 
toes in walking ; the American Indians, how- valley. A tolerably thick sole may do for 
ever, put down the foot straight, walk lightly walking, but not for a runner. In the woods 
on the fore part of the foot, and make no of America, the Indians mocassins have no 
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soles at all, that is, the upper and sole are ropes, ladders hand over hand, <fcc., are 
of one thickness, giving perfect freedom to strengthening exercises. Whilst exploring 
the foot on the soft surface of grass, leaves, in the woods of New Brunswick some of the 
and vegetable mould. Frequent practice branchless trunks, were climbed, for the pur- 
over 1 00 yards is best, and with the arms pose of observation, by having irons strapped 
well trussed j after that 1,000 yards, and be- inside the legs and under the feet, and at 
fore the steeple-chase up hill is attempted, the extremity of them, next the heels, were 
as a feat for accomplished runners. Lieut, spikes to stick into the wood like bear’s 
Machell, 1 4th regiment, won the Irish claws. Practice with the Eastern toddy 
Champion’s belt, by running 150 yards in drawer’s apparatus would be useful. A sim- 
17 seconds at Cork, and 200 yards in 23 pie apparatus for climbing, &c., may be set 
seconds. But with this, as with other ex- up in a barrack square, by resting one of the 
ercises, men “ rejoicing in their youth,” - ladders usually found there against a gable, 
should not be provoked to attempt more than having a stout rope hanging from it, also a 
will do them good ; heart disease is offc-times triangle, coifsisting of a bar of wood and a 
the result of excessive running and rowing, couple of ropes, swinging at the height of 
Picking up Stones . — To pick up a hundred seven feet form the ground for the usual 
stones separately, and place them in a basket exercises of the gymnastic school on the ho- 
within the hour is a good practice in run- rizontal polo ; near the canteen, and for the 
ning,and should of course be begun slowly, amusementof themenin barracks, skittles, the 
picking up tlie first fifty to get into wind, uino holes, and quoits should be arranged, 
then taking the most distant stones " is the Sivimmiug . — If a body of troops be quar- 

trick.” This was once done in 37| minutes tered convenient to water, it is of great im- 
though 55 miuutes is very fair 6] miles with portance they should bo taught to swim, 
the stooping. Besides promoting health, muscular deve- 

il sack race, though it is more properly lopmont, and good spirits, Rwimrning is of 
jumping than running, always affords great the highest utility to a British soldier, es- 
amusement, and is a good finish for a com- pecially moving as he docs so often across 
petition in manly exercises. the ocean to foreign stations, east, south and 

Leaping . — The apparatus for leaping is west, and liable to tlio chances of wrecks at 
very simple for soldiers’ competition ; two sea and accidents in crossing rivers. Yarious 
light posts driven into the ground, and swimming belts are recommended ; thoso to 
pierced with gimlet holes for pegs to sup- inflate have saved men’s lives, and have also 
port a cross bar; by this, tho high leap is lost them, for the substance of which they 
practised with or without a run, and a good are made is perishable and the bolt collapses 
leaper can manage, with a run, tho height sometimes, after being laid by, and will not 
of his chin. The long leap with and without hold air. Captain Bond, 14th Regiment, 
a run follows, and very good jumping with a and late 12th Lancers, was Bavcdby one 
run may be reckoned at from 17 to 21 feet, of the air belts, after being four hours in 
The hop, step, and jump, is a favourite com- tho water, on tho occasion of the fearful 
petition. The deep leap, or one from a height wreck of the Birkenhead steamer ht the Cape 
descending, is useful, and care should bo of Good Hope, and seeing at first strong 
taken not to alight on the heel, but on the swimmers pass him, whom he afterwards 
toes, to avoid a jar to the system, 30 feet came up with, miserably perishing from ex- 
may be dropped with safety after some gra- liaustion and the sharks. The only reliable 
dual practice. Vaulting over gates is a fa- belt is composed of flat pieces of cork, nine 
vourite amusement with active young men, inches long, four broad, and two thick, 
also the leaping pole for clearing brooks, and sewn into a stout belt, which, when 
going across country with greater facility, folded together, occupies little space in a 
Putting , fyc.) or throwing a shot, stone, or carpet bag ; this is imperishable angular 
square weight, is much practised by artil- hollow tin swimmers lately patent- 
lerymen, as pitching tho caber or young pine ed by an officer of the Royal Navy, 
tree, is by Highlanders. Lifting weights is Where there are no safety belts on the 
a good trial of strength if overstraining bo occasion of a wreck, the expedient of 
avoided, 5001bs. may be raised by many men empty and corked bottles, or gourds placed 
without difficulty, by standing over the body under the arms, and inside a Jersey shirt, 
^4° be raised, introducing a stout stick into a with a strap round the waist, may be resort- 
jope surrounding the 5001b. weight, stoop- ed to. Many valuable lives are yearly lost 
% then grasping the stick with the hands from ignorance of the simple principles of 
before and behind, and then gradually rising, floating in salt water (naturally so sustain- 
0lmbing-- r £hs thick mast, then poles and ing for the human body); from the mere 
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act of keeping the head up, the back hollow- 
ed, and the hands down, and moving them 
gently and horizontally under the surface, 
the body is supported upright in the water. 
For bold and powerful swimming, and div- 
ing fearlessly into deep water, practice is re- 
quired ; but two lessons arc sometimes all 
that are necessary to set men going as swim- 
mers, and as were practised formerly by the 
light company, 14t.h Regiment, who had a 
boat found them to exercise in rowing and 
to learn swimming thus : — A six feet pole 
was rigged out horizontally from the stern 
of the boat; at the end of the jiolo was an 
iron ring, a rope passed through this ; one 
end of the ropo was held by the instructor 
in the boat, at the other end of the ropo was 
a girth, which supported the learning swim- 
mer round the chest in the water till ho was 
directed, with elevated head and concave 
spine, to strike quietly forward with his 
hands, and backwards frog-liko, with his 
legs, whilst an assistant rowed leisurely into 
water of any depth. It is of advantage, to 
have a floating platform, round the edge of 
which the teacher walks holding a string 
which passes round the learner’s chest and 
supports him in his first essay. A scanty 
portion of raiment, should ho provided as 
the swimmer’s costume, and canvas slippers 
are also useful on pebbly shores. In India, 
rapid rivers are swain with a string of 
gourds round tho waist, or under the arms. 
In Africa, by means of a wooden horse, 
that is, a log or large branch of a tree, with 
a peg driven into it, to hold on by with one 
hand, whilst tho other band and feet propel. 

Competitions . — Exercises being encourag- 
ed and promoted out of doors in lino wea- 
ther, an empty barrack-room or hut being 
set apart as a winter gymnasium, it is desi- 
rable to have, every few weeks, competi- 
tions to keep the practice alive, and make 
men as in the old border charters, u strong 
for feichten,” instead of weak from strong 
drink. Competitions succeed best if a good 
deal be left to the men themselves, whilst 
moderate prizes from tho gymnastic fund 
suffice. Three officers may form a com- 
mittee to get materials for the roped ring, 
and arrange preliminaries. To prevent 
delay between the games, the names of in- 
tending competitors should bo collected 
the day before, and one game bo rolled into 
another, and two or three hours, at most, 
occupied by them. The Judges should be 
non-commissioned officers, and the whole 
conducted with strict impartiality, and in 
perfect good hnmour. 

Theatrical amusements — are very well also, 
hut manly exercises promote self-respect, 


EXOCETUS. 


and something in this way always in prog, 
pect, attaches men to their corps, and pro- 
duces a laudable pride in the noble pro- 
fession of arms. — Lieut. Col . Sir J. p 
Alexander , on manly exercise for soldiers in 
United Service Magazine for November 1858 

EXCCECARIA, Species ? Thur-ro-tha, 
Bvrm. A Tavoy wood. 1 

EXCCECARIA AGALLOCHA. Linn. 
Roxb. W. Ic . 


Arbor execnoang. 
Ugaru of S under- 
buna, Bkno. 

Ta yuu, Buitai. 

Ka yau, 


Humph. Amb. ii. 179, 80. 

‘ Bono baya-za, Bur*. 

Gowa, Hind. 

Telia keeriya gass, Singh. 
„ Chcttu, Til. 


This tree grows in Ceylon where it is very 
common near the sea. It grows freely 
in the Sundcrbnns, is plentiful in the Ran- 
goon and Tonghoo districts, and grows 
through tho Eastern Archipelago. The Ben- 
gali name, TJgaru indicates a belief that it 
yields the fragrant Aloe-wood of commerce, 
but this does not seem to be the case. Dr. 
0’Shaughnessy,at one place, says(p. 563) that 
its wood is knotty grey or blackish, smooth 
and resinous. But Dr. McClelland describes 
it as white coloured, and adapted to every 
purpose of house building. Tho sap is de- 
scribed as extremely acrid, and as causing 
great agony if, in cutting down the tree, any 
of it fall into the eyes. Hence Rum plans 
name “ cxeoecans” or blinding, and this is 
probably correct as Rumphius himself be- 
came, from some cause, blind at the early 
age of 44. Thwailes En. PI. Gey. McClelland. 
O' Shaufihiieswii p. 563. 


EXCCECARIA JAMETTIA. Sprang. 

Timor’s milk treo. Eng. j Kametti, Maleal. 

Grows on the western coast of India. It 
abounds in an acrid juice, from which a good 
kind of caoutchouc may be prepared. — Use- 
ful Plants. 

EXCCECARTA OPPOSITIFOLIA. Jack 


Common in the Central Province of Ceylon, 
at an elevation of 4,000 to 6,000 feet. — Tho. 
1 flu. PI. Tteyl., p. 269. Jack Cal. Joum. of 
Nat. ITist. IF, p. 386. 

EX1DIA AURICULA JUDyE. Fries. 
Jew’s Ear Fungus. One of tho Thallogens, 
of almost universal growth and used medi- 
cinally, 

KXIDIA HISPIDULA, one of the edi- 
ble fungi of China. 

EXILE TREE. Thevetia neriifolia. 

EXOCETUS. A genus of fishes belong- 
ing to the Abdominal Malacopterygii, form- 
ing part of the family Exocide®. Their pec- 
toral fins are very long, nearly equal to tbf 
length of the body. The fish to escape its 
enemies rises into the air and its pectoral 
fins vibrate while wet, and re- vibrate as often 
&b they pass through a crest wave, wetting 



EYUBI. 

tho fins afresh. Some of the fiji proceed 
from 70 to 250 yards. There are several 
species. Exocetus volitans. Linn, the fly- 
ing fish; E. solitnrius ; E. ovolans; E. exi- 
liens; E. mcsogaster. The E. volitans is 
usually 10 or 12 inches long, but attains to 
15 or 20 inches. Thirty-two seconds is the 
greatest length of time that their flight lias 
been observed, and distance accomplished 
250 yards. They are captured by torch 
light in the West Indies. Collingwood , Ben- 
nett's Gatherings of a Naturalist. Bikmore. 

EXOGENS. See Chenopodiacea). 

EXOGYRA. See Pccten spondyloideum. 

EXOSTEMA. See Cinchona. 

EXOTIC PLANTS have been extensive- 
ly introduced into India. The house of 
Timur and of that, particularly, Baber, 
Akber aud Jehangir, brought many of the 
trees of their native countries into India, 
Baber, whenever ho found leisure in the 
midst of his active life, diversified with 
multitudinous vicissitudes, formed a garden. 
Akber followed up the plans of Baber, aud 
introduced the gardeners of Persia and 
Tartary, who succeeded with many of their 
fruits, as peaches, almonds, (both indigenous 
to Rajpootana,) pistachios, &c. To Jeliangir’s 
Commentaries we owo tho knowledge that 
tobacco was introduced into India in his 
reign ; but in latter years, the British have in- 
troduced Cinchona, many of tho Acacias, 
the Eucalyptus, discovered the tea plant, in- 
troduced Sorghum sacharaturn, Divi-Divi, 
and the Musa text alls, or Manilla hemp was 
brought through Colonel Balfour from the 
Eastern Archipelago. Multitudes of exotic 
flowering plants have been introduced into 
India. Tad's Rajasthan. 

EXPORTS. See Cotton manufactures. 
India, Food plants, Rice, Java. 

EYDOUX. See. 

EYES, PAINTING mentioned in 2 Kings 
ix 80, Jer. iv. 30, Ezck xxiii. 40) and tiring of 
the head is still common in every eastern 
country. In painting the eyes, mahornedans 
use two substances, lamp black (Koh’l) and 
groy oxide of antimony, the latter the men 
use, aud the women use lamp black. 

EYRE, MajorGeneral Sir Vincent, k.c.s.i., 
born 22nd January 1811, author of 
Military Operations at Caubul 1842 ; Prison 
sketches 1843. Metallic Roads 1850. He 
was a prisoner under Mahomed Akbar Khan 
Afghanistan. His defence of Arrah in 
the revolt of 1857 virtually suppressed the re- 
bellion in Shahabad. He exerted himself 
an d was the founder of the town of Esapur 
BearDehraDhoon at the base of thellimalayas. 

EYUBI, a descendant of Salah-ud-Din, 
tbe Saladin of the Crusaders. The family are 


EZRA. 

known as the Hassan Keif, and occupy tho 
district of Shirwan. In Mr. Rich’s time, tho 
bey was powerful and independent. SeoKafra. 

EZIONGEBER, on the shores of the Red 
Sea, 1 Kings ix & 26, is a little port at tho 
head of the Elamitic, or eastern gulf of the 
Red Sea. This town more naturally belonged 
to the Midianitcs of Sinai, or rather to their 
friends tho Egyptians. It was afterwards 
called Berenice by tho Ptolemies ; and its 
place is still pointed out by the Egyptian 
name of the valley in which it stood as Was- 
ly Tube, tho valley of tho city. Solomon’s 
ships sent from Eziongeber, brought homo 
chiefly gold from Ophir, no doubt the town 
known seven cent uries later under the name 
of the Golden Berenice, and not many miles 
from the modern Souakin, where gold was 
more common than in every other place of 
trade. From Of Irr they also brought pre- 
cious stones and ebony. {Sharp's History of 
Egypt Vol. i. 107. 

EZRA, the prophet scribe is called by 
the mahornedans, Ozair. According to 
maliomcdan tradition, Ezra was of tho race of 
Jacob, of tho tribe of Levi, and fourteenth 
in descent from Aaron. They say that tho 
Holy Scriptures, and all tho scribes and 
doctors who could read and interpret them, 
excepting a few who were taken captives to 
Babylon, wore involved in the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. Ezra 
who was then very young, was among tho 
captives, and continued to read and teach 
the law of God to his countrymen during 
their captivity. At the end of tho captivity, 
Ezra returned to Jerusalem, and some say 
there, some, near Babylon, while ho was oc- 
cupied in weeping over the ruined city and 
temple of God, lie said to himself, 
“ flow can fallen Jerusalem ever ri§e again !” 
No sooner had ho conceived this thought 
than God struck him dead, and he remain- 
ed so for one hundred years, when lie was 
raised Again, and employed tho rest of his 
days on earth in explaining the word of God 
to the Jews. The Christians of tho East 
say tli at Ezra drank three times of a well 
in which the holy fire had been hid, and 
that thus he received the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, which rendered him capable of re- 
establishing the Holy Scriptures among his 
countrymen. About 100 miles above Koorna, 
on the right bank of tho Tigris, is Ilia tomb. 
It is a pretty mosque of tesselated brick 
work, surmounted by a green cupola, and 
the corners and tops of the tomb are orna- 
mented with large balls of copper gilt. 
Rich's residence in Koordisan , Vol. ii. p. 390. 
Mignan Travels , p. 9. Townsend Qutram. 
and Havelock, p, 308. See Koorna : Tigris 



FAENICULUM PANMORI. FAGOPYRUM ESCULENTUM. 


F, This English letter has a perfect 
representative in the of the Arabic, 

Persian and Hidustani, but has no repre- 
sentative in Sanskrit, Hindi, Mahratti, 
Guzeratlii, Bengali, Uriy a, Telngn, Kamata, 
Tamil and Malayal.'im. The Mali rati a peo- 
ple, however, pronounce it distinctly, the 
sound of F being given by them to that of the 
English and Hindi pli. The Mohawks of 
N. America, as also the Hurous and the 
tribes called the six nations never articulate 
with their lips. They have no p, 1, m, f, v, 
or w, — no labials of any kind. In the 
Society islands, the gutturals nre wholly 
absent; and in China, neither the d, nor r, 
is used, and g, h, ph. and f, in the non- 
Aryan tongues are often interchanged. 

F AAR SI, Jap. a varni-h, iji use, in 
Japan, of an inferior, kind supposed to he 
from the Rhus vernix but adulterated with 
the varnishes of India and Siam. 

FABACEyE. The Bean tribe, legumin- 
ous plants, of which 284 species belong to 
Now Holland and Polynesia ; 42 to Japan 
and China 12 to Timor: I t to Persia, 20 to 
Arabia, and 801 species in the E. fmlies and 
Java, arranged under 133 genera. Voljt. 

FAB A VULGARIS. Miknch. 

Viciafabo, Linn. Chastnng, N. W., Ilnur. 

Common boan, Eng. Xakslian, „ 

Bakin, Hi nii. Piunis, Anglo-Taii. 

Kaiua f N. W., Hi mm. 

This is found wild in the Sutlej valley 
between Rampur and Snngnam. at an eleva- 
tion of 8,000 to 14,000 feet. Cultivated 
from timo immemorial for food for man and 
beast as a vegetable, or the beans are ground 
into flour . — Glcghorn Punjab Report p. 00. 
Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

FABACEyE. Leguminous plants. See 
Dalbergia loguminosa*. 

FACAS. Pout. Knives. 

FACBERI. SiNuir. In Ceylon two sorts 
of Crotalaria, which grow there pretty plenti- 
fully, viz. C. lalmrnifolia, and rctusa, both 
with yellow flowers. Thunbenfs t Travels. 
Vol. IV. p. 185. 

FADANIYA. Hind. Urinary and intesti- 
nal calculi, the bezoar stones. >Sco Bczoar. 

FADUJAR, also Ilajr-ul-buchcr. Arab. 

Bezoar. 

FAD VI. Pers. Hind. Servant — Devoted 
servant. 

FyENICULUM PANMORI. II C. 

Anothuin pnnmori. Roxb. ii. 114. 
Razoeanuj, Arab. Badian, Pers. 

Mooroc, Be No, Moodorika. Sansc. 

Goowa moorco. „ Dowadooroo, Sing a. 

Warealce, Guz. Rata-cuduru, „ 

Sonf, Hind. I’erun Siragam, Tam. 

Mayuri, „ Podda gillakara, Tut.. 

Panmnohri, „ 


Cultivated in India. FI. small, bright, 
yellow, Febr. ; fr. March and April. Seeds 
of a pleasant, sweet, warmish taste, used 
for culinary and medicinal purposes, especi. 
ally among the natives. Voigt. 24. See Con* 
fection of Black pepper. 

FyENUM. Lat. Hay. 

FyE'rri) CASSIA. Sec Cassia tora. 

FAvURA OCTANDRA. See Tacams- 
hac. 

FAG All A PIPERITA, the Pepper-hush 
of Japan. The leaves, as well as the her- 
rics, have a spicy taste, are heating, and at 
the same time r< her disagreeable to the 
palate. Thni&bq's Travels. Vol. III. p. G2 

FAG AHA RUETSA. Itoxu. Syn. of Xau- 
thoxvlon rhetsii, — 1). G. 

FAG IIU It EH JABRONG. A spice of 
Assam and Himalayas. 

FAGONIA CRETICA. Linn. 

Spnlaghzai, N. W. Himm. I Damiya, N. W. Himm. 
Dhama, „ | 

A small spinous weed common in most 
parts of the Punjab plains, and occurring 
in Afghanistan to about 3,500 feet. The 
plant is given as a febrifuge and tonic, 
and Dr. Bellow states that, in the Peshawar 
valley, it is administered to children as a 
prophylactic against smal 1-pox. Ur. J. L. 
Stewart. 

FAGOPYRUM. A genus of plants of the 
Nat. Ord. Polygonaeeaj, of which P. cymo- 
sum, P. esculentum, P. fagopyrum andP.ta- 
taricnm arc known in India. Dr. Stewart 
thinks there are three species in northern 
India. 

FAGOPYRUM EMARGINATUM. Mem. 

F . vulgaris, ? OgnI,* Hind. 

Buckwheat, Eng, Phappar, „ 

Obal, IIixd. Pliulan, „ 

This is found in tho Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and Sungnam at an elevation ot 
13,000 feet. At high elevations, cultivated 
to a great extent, this, with reddish flowers, 
is generally said to grow lower than P. es- 
culent um, but lie has seen both on tho Sutlej 
at tho sarno level, about 8,500 feet. Oleg- 
horn, Punjab Pep or I p. 06. Vr. J. L. Stem- 
art . 

FAGOPYRUM ESCULENTUM. 

Polygonum fagopyrum, Smith. 
Buckwheat, Eng. j Papina, Punjabi. 

This has an erect stem, without prickles. 
It is found in the Sutlej valley between Ram- 
pur and Sungnam at an elevation of 13,000 
feet. At high elevations, this and F* 
emarginatum are cultivated to a great ex- 
tent. It grows on tho worst and poorest 
soils, and is ofton sown as food for game, 
it is a native of Persia and other Asia* 
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FAGRiEA FRAGRANS. FAIR, 

tic countries, but was introduced into Coromandeliana *, Malabarica and Zeylanica, 
Europe by the Crusaders; and in many the properties of which are not known. — 
parts of France, where it is commonly grown, Rev. Mr. Mason's Tenasserim , Captain Dance's 
is called Saracen corn ; so much is it Report, Dr. McClelland's Report . 
esteemed in Belgium, that M. Bory St. FAG IT. Hind. Ficus cariea ; — Faguri 
Vincent says he was shown the tomb of the Hind. F. caricoidcs. 
person who is reported to have first brought _ FA-HIAN, the Fo-kuo-ki of Romusat, 
it, into that country. Bah ington. Manual of Klaproth, Landresse, a Chinese buddhist 
British Botany ; Burnett , Outlines of Botany, traveller in India, Kotan (Yu-than) and 
quoted in Eng. Cyc. Cleghorn's Punjab Report Tibet in A.D. 390-400, along with Hoei- 
p. 66, king. Fa- Hi an with Hoei-king, and other 

FAGOPYEUM POLYGONUM, was sent Chinese pilgrims reached Yu-than or Khu- 
for exhibition to Lahore from the hills of tan, in A.l). 399-400. Fahian then travelled 
the N. W. Himalaya and from Amritsar and by Tsn-boandYnhoei and over the Tsu- Ling 
Husliyarpur in the plains. mountains southwards to Kic-Chha the 

FAGE/H1A FRAGRANS. Roxb, modern Ladak where ho rejoined Hoci- 

Amiah-beng, Bubm ? of Martaban. king. From Kic-Chha tho pilgrims pro- 

A-uan, Buum ? of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui. eceded westward to Tho-ly which they 
Annan-tbu. Buuaf ? of do. do. do. reached in one month. Fa- hi an came to 

This useful tree grows in Martaban, India, overland by way of Tartary and 
Tenasserim, inland, particularly up the At- Cabul, visited Ceylon and sailed thence to 
tarau river: is very abundant in Amherst, Java. On his return, he left behind him an 
Tavoy and Mergui, and in the islands of the account of his travels called Foo Koue Ki 
Tenasserim Coast. Its maximum girth 4 or an account of tho Buddhist countries. At 
cubits, and maximum length ‘JO-25 feet, but the time of his visit, Buddhism was still 
of so slow growth that the Burmese refer to the dominant religion, though Yaishnava 
it in a proverb. When seasoned, it sinks in doctrines were gaining ground. Cal. Rev . 
water. In Martaban, it is described as a coni- Cunningham , Ladak. See Airun, Buddha, 
pact, hard, yellow and very beautiful wood. India, p. 364. Inscriptions 378, 384. 

In Tenasserim, also, as a very hard and ex- FAIENCE. Fit. Delft, 

cellent timber. In Amherst, Tavoy and FA1LI, a tribe of Kurds. They are also 

Mergui, though almost imperishable, it is called the Bakhtiari and dwell in the moun- 
not found capable of bearing so heavy a tainous part of Kirman shah. See Kurdistan, 
strain as some of the other valuable woods FAILS UN". Greek. Turk. Spogel seeds, 

of the province. It bears a breaking weight FAIL ZAMAN, amongst tho Rajputs, 

of 400 to 500 lbs. and its chief value as a security for good behaviour : Hazir zaman, 
timber is its imperishability when exposed security for re-appearaueo. 
to water or damp. Mr. Riley and Captain FAIR Exu. A fair, called in India, a 
Dance say that the teredo navalis will not mcla, or assemblage is held periodically at 
attack it, and Captain Dance mentions that many places. The system is known to most 
neither heat nor moisture will warp or rot Asiatie nations, and lias been fallowed up 
it, that it is impervious to the attacks of with eminent success in Russia, and exists 
ants, and that tho posts of a wharf at Tavoy, in full force in Toorkistan, North of Hindoo- 
which for several years had daily, as the Koosh, it is not unknown in some parts of 
tides flowed and ebbed, been partly dry and the Cabool dominions, aud has long been 
partly wet, continued untouched bv the familiar to tho natives of India. The cele- 
worms. It is used for building houses, j brated fair at JIurdwar will immediately 
kyoungs, zyats, &c. as posts for buddhist edi- occur to most, and, besides it, numerous 
fices, piles for bridges, wharves, &c., but for “mcla,” or assemblages, take placo in dif- 
lay purposes only by the English, as the forent parts of the country. In Asia cvery- 
Bnrmese regard it as too good for the laity thing yet contributes to give them vigour, 
and say it ought to be confined to sacred and they flourish as the only means by which 
purposes. Hence, as the phoongies orRurmose nations distant from each other, and tlie 
priests look on it as a sacred tree, Annan population ofwhich is often widely spread, 
wood has been more preserved in the forests can bo readily supplied with articles of home 
of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui than any and foreign produce. The merchants who 
other valuable wood : it is scattered thickly carry on the trado from India to Cabool 
over the alluvial plains together with Strych- are principally Lohanee Afghans, whoso 
jj°s nux vomica. It has been recommended oountry lies westward of the river between 
for railway sleepers. Dr. Wight, iu leones, Dera IsmaolKban and Cabool, aud they now 
figures three species of this genus, viz., F. make an annual journey to and from these 
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places, bringing with them the productions as Hungary, to visit the shrine of a Santon, 
of Afghanistan, and taking back those of Gul-bava, and travel into Tonasserim and 
India and Europe. Being a pastoral race, Burmah. One whom we recently met near 
they are their own carriers ; and bcingbrave, Hingolee, in the Dekhan, was a native of the 
they require no protection but their own arms. Punjab, but had been to Ceylon, Mergni, 
They leave the rugged mountains of the west Tavoy, Rangoon and Moulmcin. As a gene- 
at Drabund, and assemble at Dera Ismael ral rule, in India, the fakirs are now a low, 
Khan, where they dispose of some of their pro- profligate set of men, held in great disesteem 
pcrfcy ; others proceed lower down the Indus by all classes of the community and some of 
to Dera GhazeeKhan, orcrossto Mooltan and them are utterly degraded in habits and mode 
Bhawulpoor, where their wants in a return of life. The bulk of them are Be-Sharra 
supply of goods, are sometimes to ho pro- literally, without law, i. e., do not act up to 
cured. Failing this, Hie Lohances pass into the precepts of Mahomed, but are latitudina- 
India, and even to Calcutta and Bombay, rians, a few aro Ba-Sharra. or with law, fol- 
Tlie Lohanee and all other traders descend lowing mnliomedanism. The hitter are the 
from Bokhara and Cabool about the month Salik, the Be-Sharra are the Majznb, Azad, 
of November, and set out on their return in ltussool slialii, Emam shalii. Kalandar aro 
the end of April. In the Russian Empire, of both sects. IlerJdots Kanoon-i-lslam . Seo 
Fairs have been founded in the memory Darvcsh. Sufi, 
of man, at which business to the amount FAB. Maub. Fruit of any tree, 

of 200,000,000 of roubles, or about FA LASTLY. A Semitic race in Africa. 

10,000,0002. sterling is now transacted, and FALCO. The falcon, a genus of birds 
this is even on the increase. The removal several species of which occur in India. With 
of the great fair ofMnccairo to Nejnei has five or six exceptions only, the whole of tho 
only served to give commerce a great or European diurnal birds of prey are met with 
impetus. Burned in Papers East India Cabul in India, many of them being much common- 
and Afghanistan, pp. 103 to 100. er in this country, and they nro associated 

FAIRY HAIR. Eng. Adiantumcapillus with numerous other species unknown in En- 
Yeneris. The Persians give tho name of rope. The Eutolmaetos faseiatns. (Falco 
Mu-i-Pari or Hair of the Fairy, to Saxifraga Boncllii of dela Marmora) inhabits the south- 
Btenophylla, Royle. See Ferns. orn parts of Europe, with Asia and N. 

FALZABAD. Hind. The capital of Badnk- Africa; being replaced in S. Africa by Eu. 
hshan.. Tho people are purer Iranians bellicosns: In India and Ceylon is far from 
than the Tajik. rare but confined to the hilly parts. Iiierae- 

FAKHTAL A. grey color, probably from tus pennatus, inhabits E. Europe, Asia, Af- 
“ Fakhtah,” Iliad, a dove. rica, India generally, and Ceylon : differing 

FAKIR. II in i). from Fnkr, Arab, amnho- very little (if at all) from H. morphuoides 
medan religious mendicant. Their Persian of Australia, a rare species in Europe. Prof, 
name is Darvesh, from Dar, a door and Schlegel donbtstheproper habitat of this bird: 
vihtan to beg, but the Persian Darvesh is sy- | it is not uncommon in Lidia, preying much 
nonymous with the Arabic Fakir. Original- on domestic Pigeons. The true Falco pere- 
ly there were 12 orders, ginua is common in India, together withF. 

Rafai. Mmilavi. Jalwnti. peregrinator, which would otherwise ho re- 

Sadi. Knrtiii. Khalwati. garded its Indian counterpart. Such races 

Sahravardi. Nakshbaudi; Uedawi. as those of the Crossbills, the Bauri and 

Shibari Vaisi. Dasauki. Shaliin Falcons of India, tho British Phjl- 

Thero have been many branches or orders. lnscopus frocliilus and Pli. rnfus, and the 
Jnlal ud Din, Ruini, author of the Masiiavi-i- different European sparrows, maintain thera- 
sharif, founded the Muulavi > ,•*!• .*. In Euro- selves persistency distinct. 
peanTurkey,they have formed ^ imcw hat per- FALCO CANDIOAYS. (Falco gyrfalco; 
nianent communitics.uud n bom sixty different ‘ Gyr Falcon.’) An Arctic species, very rare 
orders, each mimed after it* founder, arc? sup- in temperate regions : the Shangar of India* 1 
posed to exist there. ThcB ihta c hi of Constan- fal corny seems to denote it, as a bird of ex- 
tinople, are said to b ? quite atheistic, not at- erssivt-ly rare occurrence in the Punjab* 
taehod to the principles of tho Koran nor Some writers separate from it an Icelandic 
firm believers in Mahomed as a prophet, race, either as a distinct species or variety, 
They are generally of the sect of Ali, there- respecting which there is much difference of 
fore Sufi, or niahomedan spiritualists. The opinion. 

Rafai Darvcsli, so common in Turkey, inflict FALCO LANARIUS. Schlegel , an inha- 
on themselves great self-torture. Some of tho bitantof tbeSouth East of Europe, differs very 
wandering Indian fakirs travel so far west slightly from the Indian F. juggur, Qray- 
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FALCO MELANOPTERUS. See Elanet. Jimach eagerly pursued. They were instantly 
FALCO PERIGRINATOR. The Shahin, followed by the whole party, foot, horse, and 
a favorite Indian falcon, docs not inhabit elephants, perhaps 200 persons, shouting and 
Europe, but is clearly the Falco ruber indicus firing with all their might ; and the Falcon 
of Aid rovand, rather than the small hoboy- was saved, but not without severe wounds, 
like Indian species (F. soverns), on which the Jimach having struck her to the ground ; 
Timminckbestowedthenanie Falco peregrinns but a horseman came up in time to prevent 
(‘peregrine Falcon.*) It inhabits Europe, her from being devoured.” The Wokhab or 
Asia. North Africa, if not also North IJkab, as it is also termed, is a small Eagle* 
ant South America: tho South African very abundant in the plains of Upper India, 
race smaller; and Australian F. mac- the Dukliun, <&c., bearing many systematic 
ropus (melanogenys of Gould; very near- names, tho earliest of which is Aquila ful- 
ly affined. Common in India; also a near- veseens; for it; is a different bird, not quite 
ly affined species, F. peregrinator, which so large and robust, as the Aq : ncovioides of 
resorts more to the hills, and is the F. ruber Africa, with which it has been supposed 
Indicns of Aldrovand. Although the Indian identical. Mr. (now sir) Walter Elliot, of 
and also the north American races arc con- the Madras C. S., remarks that — “the 
sidered dillercnt from the European by some, Wokhab is very troublesomo in hawking, 
we doubt the existence of any permanent after tho sun becomes hot, mistaking the 
distinction whatsoever. For the Rauri or jesses for some kind of prey, and pouncing 
Peregrine Falcon of India, Mr. Gould adopts on the Falcon to seize it. Ho had once or 
Latham’s name, F. calid us, thereby implying twice nearly lost ‘ Shubins’ (Falco peregri- 
a distinction from true peregriiius. It may nator) in consequence, they flying to great 
he doubted exceedingly if any one difference distances for fear of the “ Wokhab” i. e. the 
could be detected. It is true, that many high- Jimach. The principal species employed in 
ly approximate races (considered, therefore, Indian falconry are identical with those of 
ns species) do maintain their distinctness, Europe; namely, the JIauri of India, which 
even in the same region and vicinity ; as is the Peregrine Falcon of tho West; and 
Falco peregrinns and F. peregrinator, Hy- tho Eaz of India, which is the Gosshawkor 
polriorchis subbnteo and IT. severus, Circus ‘ Gen til Falcon’ of Britain. In a curious 
cynncus and G. Swainsonii in India. Persian treatise on tlio subject, by the head 

FALCO SAUER. Schlcyd (F. lanarius falconer of the Mogul emperor Akbar, the 
apnd Tcmminck and Gould), a very ran*, various species used are enumerated, and 
species in East Europe, seems to belong pro- may bo recognised with precision : among 
perly to Middle Asia, and occurs rarely in them is the Shangar, which is clearly tho 
the Himalaya. Cal. Rev. April 1857. .) or Falcon of the nort h ; represented as cx- 

FaLCO NOB1LIS, the sign of the Egyp- tremely rare and valuable, taken perhaps 
tian god Horns. once or twice only in a century, and then 

FALCONRY. The sport of falconry is generally in the Punjab. The Shahin (Falcon 
widely diffused over Asia, even to Malaya- peregrinator), another favourite IndiauFalcon 
Asia; but whether extending to China and docs not inhabit Europe, but is^cl early the 
Japan, we are unaware. The “quarry” Falco ruber indicus of Aldrovand, rather 
hawked by L)i\ Layard’s Bedouin compa- than the small hobby*like Indian species 
nions on tho great plain of Mesopotamia, (F. severus), on which Teinminck bestowed 
is the Houbara “ Bustard” ( ITouhara Mac- the name F. Aldrovandi, Cal. Rev, April 
quranii) of Sindh and Afghanistan ; being a 1857. 

different species from that of Spain and , FALCONER, Dr. Hugh, a Bengal MedicAl 
North Africa (H. undulabij) it appears that 1 Officer, a distinguished Paleontologist. Ho 
the former has most unexpectedly turned up, was born at Forres in 1808 and went to India 
of late years, in England and Belgium, if not in 18*?9. He was Superintendent of the Bo- 
alsoinDenmark.Dr.FrancisBr.chananHamil- tanic gardens of Saharnnpore and Calcutta, 
ton. remarking upon the hawking or fal- He returned to England in 1856 or 1857, 
corny observed by him in the Sbahabad clis- | and died 31st January 18U5. In the last 
triet, mentions that “the only pursuit worth half of his life, ho devoted liis time to the 
uotice that he saw in several days’ hawk- study of Mammalian Palaeontology, and after 
mg was from a large bird of prey mimed Ji- his death, two volumes of PaUeontological 
much, which attacked a very strong Falcon Memoirs and Notes were published by Dr. 

it was hovering over a bush into which it Murchison, entitled “ Pal icon tologi cal Me- 
had driven a Partridge. The moment the moirs and Notes of the Into Hugh Falconer, 
jjalcon spied the Jimach it gave a scream and A. M., M. D., V. P. R. S. ; with a Biographi- 
«ew off with the utmost velocity, while the cal Sketch of tho Author,” Compiled and 
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edited by Charles Murchison, M. D., F. R. S. Hindoos) had in it, before Falconer, an ob. 
(London: Hardwicke, 1868.) Ho andSir.T.P. vious incongruity in that the greatest land 
Cautley devoted much time to examine the animal of the world was figured as supported 
fossils of the Sewalik hills. He was the on the back of an animal of a size compara- 
author of an Account of fossil bones at Hurd- lively insignificant. His discovery of the 
war in 131. As. Trans. 1837, vol. vi. 233 immense Golossochchjs , tortoise, however 
On elastic sandstone, ibid, 240 : — On the removed this incongruity, if only jj 
geology of Per ini island, Gulf of Cambay in could bo shown that there was a probability 
Loud. Geol. Trans. 1845, vol. i. 365 ; — Fauna of its having been a contemporary of earlier 
Sivalensis, or tho fossil fauna of the Sivalik races of man, from whom the tradition of its 
hills, Cautley and Falconer, Lond. 1846, existence might have been derived. In the 
folio. Of the many varied subjects treated of in very same formations in which this great 
the palaeontological memoirs there are several tortoise was discovered the relics of a small 
of great interest even to tho general reader, one were also found, which latter has turned 
One of these relates to the form and structure j out to be identical with tho existing Emij s 
of tho Sewalik Hills and his investigations j tecta , and on this ground, Dr. Falconer con- 
have shown that at a period geologically re- j jeotured that human eyes might have wit- 
centthe present peninsula of India was a j nessed the Chclonian monster alive, and 
triangular island, bounded on each side by watched its toilsome march. This associa- 
the eastern and western ghauts converging to tion together of fossil animals and man as 
Cape Comorin, while the base of of the tri- contemporaries was indeed rernarkablo, as it 
angle was formed by tho Yindliya mountain took place at a time so long anterior to that 
range, from which au irregular spur (form- in which the antiquity of man began to re- 
ing the Am val I i Mountains) extended north- ccivo an attention from men of science ge- 
wards; while between tho northern shore of ncrally. One of the conclusions at which 
this island and a hilly country which is now Dr. Falconer arrived concerning the more 
the Himalaya Mountains ran a narrow recent geological conditions of India is as 
ocean strait. The bed of this strait became follows: — 

covered with debris from the ad jaccnt Hinia- Conditions in India during the tertiary 
laya on its northern shore, and with this period were precisely the reverse of what 
debris became entombed and preserved many have held in Europe. Instead of a succes- 
and various animal remains. Tho present sion of periods, with successive decrease of 
condition of tho country has been produced temperature, India lias now .as high a tempc- 
by an upheaval of the land, so that what was rature, if not higher, than it ever had during 
the oceau strait, forms now the plains of the tertiary period. The upheavements have 
India— the long, nearly level valleys in which operated to increase the heat. In latitude 
flow tho Ganges and the Indus. Resides 30° at 7,000 feet above tlie sea the mean 
this a great upheavemont along tho line of temperature, making the compensation for 
the Himalaya has elevated a narrow belt the elevation .and reducing it to tho level of 
of the plains into tho Sewalik Hills (deter- the sea, is 8 1 ’2° Fahrenheit, or equal to that 
minod to bo but of tertiary ago) and added of the equator. The same excess of tempe- 
many thousand feet to the height of the Hi- rature holds generally over the continent, as 
malaya. For a knowledge of curious contrasted with the eastern side of the con- 
an,d striking forms, the world is indebted tinent of Asia. Instead of numerous subdi- 
to the Sewalik explorations by Dr. Falconer visions of tho tertiary period with successive 
and Sir T. P. Cautley. Amongst the clis- faunas, facts tend to the conclusion that 
coveries was that of tho SioMcrhtm , a India luid one long term and ono protracted 
gigantic four-horned ruminant-liko animal, fauna, which lived through a period corres- 
considered by Dr. Falconer to have ponding to several terms of the tertiary 

been furnished with a trunk like the period in Europe. 

tapir, and certain fossil apes, tho first ever The discovery of all these various tertiary 
discovered. But one of the most curious and Indian fossils affords an interesting 
interesting forms is a gigantic tortoise, connecting link between two* zoological 
Colo88ochehj8 atlas , a description of which faunas now remarkably distinct. In Africa 
was communicated to the Zoological Society of the present day, but in no other part of 

in the year 1844. It is well known that an the world, we find both the giraffe and the 

ancient mythological conception represents hippopotamus, together with many other 
the world as supported on the back of an peculiar animals. On the other hand, there 
elephant, itself sustained upon a tortoise, are many mammalian forms which are as 
This ancient wide-spread notion (common to exclusively Asiatic. It might have been an* 
tho ancient Pythagoreans and tho modern ticipated that, in India, as in South America 
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and in Australia, the forms of life which pre- he has performed his labour of lore, and for 
ceeded those now existing would have re- the rapidity with which he has executed his 
semhled the existing ones only, and not others arduous task. 'Pall Mall Gazette , quoted in 
which now inhabit a distant geographical Friend of India. 

region. But Dr. Falconer has shown that FALCONE11IA INSIGNIS, a plant of 
tins was not the case ; hippopotami and even Kussowlec. 

giraffes having been proved by him to have FALEZ. Hind, a field of melons, 
been inhabitants of (historically speaking FALLOW-DEER, of Dent., xiv, 5, 1 Kings 
ancient but geologically speaking modern) iv, 23 called in Hebrew “ yaclmmr” or “ red’* 
India. The outcome of these investigations is supposed to be the “ Bakkar-ul-Wash’ of 
is the establishment of the essential unity, the modern Arabs, a kind of antelope, 
as regards mammalian animals, oft ho faunas "VLITA. Him, a slow match*, also, 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and North America, amongst mahomedans, a lamp charm, 
and the establishment of the fact that these FALL!. Hind., a kind of iron, 
groat continents together form one vast zoo- FALODEII, Pushtu. A white jelly 
logical province widely distinguished from strained from wheat, and, in spring time, in 
the fauna of South America on tho one hand Kabul, drank with sherbet and snow, 
ami from that of Australia on the other. FALSA. Hind. Grewia Asiatica : also 

In exploring the fossil remains of Europe the acid berry of Grewia Asiatica, much 
and of Asia, we find a mixed African and used to make a sherbet. 

Indian fauna to have existed down to the FALSA It. IIind. of Kotah. Fibrous gin- 
miocenc period, audit may tlicnco fairly be ger, the inferior sort, 
concluded that tho mammalian animals now FALSC1IMEA. Rus. Barley, 
peopling the great continents before named FALSE POINT, a capo in Orissa. It ia 
constitute a fauna of mioeene origin, and in a low and wooded head land, and has a liglit- 
tlmt case wo must expect to have to descend house, 120 feet above the water, 
to deeper deposits to find in northern Inti- FALSH or Palacli. Hind, of Kashmir, 
tudes tho representatives of Australian or of Populns ciliata. 

South American forms. Such, indeed, is FALUS, also Fains Malii. Akah. IItnd. 
the case ; it is only in the eocene strata that Pisiis. also Khanak-ul-Kalb, Ahaij. Nux 
marsupials have been found in Franco, vomica. 

and only in strata much more ancient that FA LAVA. Hind, also Farri. Hind, of 
they have been discovered in England. It Salt Range, Grewia olastica. 
is true that edentate animals (whose head- FAMINES have repeatedly occnrred in 
quarters arc now in South America) have India, chiefly owing to the failure of rain, 
been found in European strata of mioeene but occasionally, also, occasioned by wars no- 
age, but it must be recollected that certain cessitating an interruption to agricul- 
animals belonging to that group (the pango- tural operations. In the past three hundred 
lins and Capo ant-eater) are now found in years, Bundclkund has been three times dc- 
Asia or Africa. So that the presence of vastated by famine. The subject of famines 
one or two edentata is in no way ineonsis- has latterly been much investigated and 
tent with the homogeneous nature of the it lias been laid down as a sign of coming 
great mioeene fauna, which 1ms with tho famine that food at three times its ordinary 
lapse of ages become differentiated into those price, at a season when some months must 
zoologically distinct provinces of the present elapse without relief, means famine in the 
day — the (1) Pala?aretic, (2) Noarctic, (3) great majority of cases; while in somo 
Ethiopian, and (4) Indian regions ; the first cases famine conics long before that rate 
including Europe, Africa north of the Sahara is reached. When the rat e rises to four times 
and Asia (exclusive of Arabia) north of the the ordinary standard, it is probably accom- 
Himalaya; tho second, North America panied by famine of a very severe descrip- 
down to Mexico ; the third, Africa south of tion. In 17G1), the prices of grain, in Lower 
the Sahara and Arabia; and the fourth, Asia Bengal, became unusually high. At that 
south and south-west of thoHimalaya Moun- time, the executive civil administration was 
tains. The noble labours and many estimable conducted by native officials, who temporally 
qualities of Dr. Falconer will be perpetuated remitted 000 of rent. But, by tho 4th 
iu a way worthy of him, and after liis own January 1770, the daily deaths, from starva- 
heart; for a Falconer Fellowship is to tion in Patna, were up to fifty; and before 
be founded in the University of Edinburgh, tho end of May, 150. The tanks were dried 
None the loss, however, aro all interested in np, and the springs had ceased to reach the 
bis fame indebted to Dr. Murchison for the surface, and, within the first nine months of 
painstaking and conscientious way in which 1770, one-third of the entire population of 
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Lower Bengal, were carried off for want of 
food. The following is a partial summary 
of famines that have occurred in India. 
One occurred in 1833, and was described 
in As. Jl* new series, vol. xiii. part 2, 21, 
26, 96, 98, 100, 146, 167, 239, 273. 
Another at Lucknow, in September, 
where 60,000 persons perished of famine 
and cholera in a few days ; at Hydrabad, 
Malwa, Bahawulporc.Indaporo, andOodipore, 
the whole crops were destroyed by locusts ; 
in Cashmere, 25,000 people perished. 

In one famine, many people are said to 
have perished *, and at Lahore, mothers eat 
their children. 

Gerrard gave an account of a famine at 
Herat, in 1832, when 25,000 persons perish- 
ed in As. Jl, new series, vol. xiii. part 2, 

165. 

In a famine in Bundlecund, in 1834, 600 
persons died. Ibid, vol. xvi. That, of 1837, 
was noticed, vol. xxvi. part I, 1, 89, 1 77, 
266, and that in 1838, iu vol. xxvii. part I, 
12, 180. 

For a famine at Cawnpore, a million-and- 
a-half sterling of subscriptions was realized 
and distributed ; 1,200 persons died; 1,300 
were fed daily. Ibid, 273. 

A famine occurred in Gontoor, in 1833, 
and was described by Capt. Best. In this fa- 
mine, 150,000 human beings died of starva- 
tion, also 74,000 bullocks, 159,000 milk 
cattle, and 300,000 sheep and goats. The 
loss of revenue occasioned to Government 
daring the fifteen following years exceeded 
two and a half millions steriiug. Mad. Lit. 
Trans. 1844, No. xxx. 186. 

In a famine in Nagpore,in 1819, the price 
of Jowarry rose from Its. 5 to its. 30 per 
candy. As. Jl. 1 820, vol. ix. 79. 

A famine, in Cashmere. Ibid, 1831, now 
series, vol. xiv. part 2. 

A famiue in Cuteli, horrible effects of. 
Ibid , 262. 

A famine in Marwar, 50,000 people perish- 
ed. Ibid , No. xxxvi. 106. 

A famine at Ajmcer. Ibid , vol, xv. part 
2,198. 

A famine in Midnaporo district. Ibid, 

202 . 

A famine in Cuttack. Ibid , 1837, vol. 
xxiv. part 2,247. 

A famine at Futteghur, Slmhjehanpore, 
Calpee, and Singbhoom. Ibid , 285. 

A famine in the Upper Provinces. Ibid, 
1838, vols. xxvi. part 2, 20, 69, 78, 144, 184, 
212—214, 237; xxvii. part 2, 88, 93, 148, 
154, 190, 195, 280, 231, 327. Meeting at 
Calcutta respecting. Ibid , vol. xxvii. part 2, 
70, 185. 500,000 lives lost. 

A famine in the Doab. Ibid , 188. 
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A famine in Kattiwar. Ibid, 1889, v 0 i 
xxx. part 2, 67, 119, 123. 

A famine in Cutch. Ibid , 1839, vol. xxviii 
part 2, 200, 220. 

A famine Meeting was hold at Glasgow 
respecting the famine in India. Government 
assistance during the famine at Agra. Relief 
Fund, Bengal. Ibid, 1840, vol. xxxi. part2, 28. 

Famine in India. Ibid, 1840, vol. xxxii. 
part 2, 100, 315; xxxiii. part 2, 204, 277. 

Famine, Chronology of, 1841. Montgomery 
Martin on, 1640 — 1655,1661, 1764 — 1766 
1770, 1782, 1792, 1803, 1804, 1819, 1820* 
1824,1832, 1833, 1836, 1837,1838. Ibid, 
vol. xxxvi. 105. 

Famine anticipated in the Upper and 
Lower Provinces of Bengal. As. Jl. 1842, 
vol. xxxix. 103. 

Remarks on the famine by the Rev. Robert 
Everest published in the Statistical 
Journal, in which are adduced facts to show 
that unfavourable seasons in India arc 
periodical. Ibid, 1843, vol. i. 3rd series, 468. 

Famine in Cashmere. As. Res. vol. 

In 1860-61, there was a great famine 
on which Colonel Baird Smith report- 
ed in 1861, and recommended irrigation. 
Colonel Baird Smith has remarked on the 
rough periodicity of famines, and it may bo 
said that these local famines recur in ono 
part of the country or other every 5, 10, or 
15 years. The greater famines occur in suc- 
cessive centuries; instead of 5, 10, or 15 
wo may say at intervals of 50, 100, and 150 
years. There is vague mention of great fa- 
mines in the 13th, 14 bh and 1 5th centuries, 
notably one in 1471 ; and without going be- 
yond the more recent centuries, there seems 
to he no doubt that ono of the great his- 
torical famines affected India about the year 
1631, in the reign of Shah Jehan. 
Another mention is made of terrible famine 
in the year 1661. In the 18th century, 
wo do nob find mention of any famine on 
tho greater scale till that of 1770 swept 
all the lower parts of tho Gangetio 
countries, and we know not how much 
besides. The famine in 1783-84 was 
undoubtedly one of the greater famines. 
There have been four famines in Gan- 
jam within historical recollection ; tho first 
1 739 to 1792, second 1799 to 1801, third 
in 1 836, and the fourth in 1866. Of these, the 
first was tho most severe, far surpassing 111 
intensity that of 1866. Tho great famine 
which desolated Bengal 1770-72 did not ex- 
tend to Ganj am, and probably the people reap- 
ed no small profit from the export of gr® 1 ®* 
The extent of the famine of 1791-92 is n°* 
anywhere exaotly given. 
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Contrasted with 18G6, it is worthy of note 
that the two earlier famines of 1789 and 
1800 began iu the north of the Ganjam dis- 
trict, and increased in intensity towards 
the south, whilst that of 1836, as in 1 806, 
was felt with greatest severity in Orissa 
nnd parts of the district, adjacent to Bengal. 
The third period of scarcity in Ganjam, 
j,frer an interval of 30 yoars, occurred in 
]#J6. Cholera was very prevalent, and 
many of the cattle also perished. Again 
:,l'rer the lapse of a quarter of a century, 
Ganjam was visited by a severe drought du- 
ring tue latter part 1303 and the early 
months of 1860. 

The report of the three Commissioners 
embraces Cuttack, Poorco, and Bulasoro, the 
three districts of Orissa, omitting the hill 
tracts — in which the famine raged with 
g»vatest intensity, and continued longest. 
Manbhoorn, Singbhooin, Miduupore, Ban* 
coora, Raneegungo, IWdwan, Hooghly, 
Howrah, ^Naddea; and the extent of the mor- 
tality never will he ascertained with any ac- 
curacy. Mr. Kaveushaw estimates it at not 
less than one-fourth of the population. 

Tiio Commissioners cau give no details 
of the effect of the famine in the Tributary 
Melials. Moliurbhunj is a very large territory 
covering ail area of upwards of 4,U0l) square 
miles, aud the greater part of this tract must 
ho included in the area of most severe 
suffering; but the roughest approximate 
estimate of the mortality cannot be given. 

In Chota Nagporc, in which are the dis- 
tricts of Maunbliooin and Singhbhoom, the 
mortality for the farnino of 1866 fell on the 
population about the same as in Orissa. 

Bengal suffered in the year 1770 from 
famine, more widespread and terrible than 
any which has ever befallen any other Bri- 
tish possession, and which Colonel Baird 
Smith deemed to have been the most intense 
that India ever experienced. In the earlier 
days of British rule in Bengal, famine occu- 
pied a place in men’s minds at least as 
prominent as that which it has hold in the 
minds of the present generation in the North- 
western provinces. It is true that Bengal 
has not experienced terrible famine for near- 
ly 100 years. In the Ganjam district, nearly 
11,000 persons perished, from actual starva- 
tion, and in one part of the district upwards 
ot ten per cent. 

Sir Arthur Cottou estimates that two 
acres of rice land will feed seven people for 
ft.yexr, and Mr. Fischer, the manager of the 
Shevagunga Estate, considers that a family 
ot live will consume under 6 lbs. of graiu, per 
dim. Ann. Ind. Adm. vol. xii., p. 11. 244 
-’68, 288, 300 Hunter's Rural Life in Bengal. 


FATfeAS. 

FANA. See Laquis. 

FANAM. A coin of the Carnatic, now 
uncurrent. The correct valuo of one Com- 
pany’s rupee was 12 fanams 68*57 cash. 
Where much nicety was not required, the 
usual rate of conversion was one fanam =» 
1 anna 3 pice. It was a small silver coin, 
the l -12 th of a rupee: no longer coined. 

FAN PALMS, the Chamoorops liumilis. 
Linn, used for this purpose, grows in con- 
siderable abundance on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. The leaves of many of the 
palms of southern Asia, the Corypha, the 
Livistonia, palmyra aud Date palms, are 
similarly employed. That of Ceylon, is. tho 
Cory pi i a um b rac u 1 i fora. — - Linn . 

FANS of China arc principally exported 
to the United States ; a few go to India and 
South America. Those sent abroad are 
made of palm leaf and paper; feather and 
silken fans are not so often shipped. Fire- 
screens arc included under this head as well 
as fans; tlicso are lackered. Iu 183G-7, 
171,143 fans and fire-screens were shipped 
to America at £1J- per thousand, and 2,200 
leather fans at 40 cents each. According 
to the old duty, 100 fans paid 1J mace duty. 
The greatest part of tho fans sent abroad 
arc those which do nob fold up. — Morrison. 

FAN-TAL, in China, the Superintendent 
of Finance. See Kwang-tung chi. 

FAN-YAN-MA, the Cliinoso name of Ba- 
miau. 

FAQEER, Fakir, or Dnrvesh, amongst 
the niahomedans, religious mendicants 
of whom there arc several sects. In India, this 
class of religious devotees are generally : 

1 The Kadriuli or Ba- 5 Mulling. 

nuwu. G Kufaee or Goorz- 

2 The C hist eo. mar. 

3 Tins Shoot, arena. 7 Jullallca. i 

4 Tuhqateea or Mu* 8 Sohageea. 

tlaivca, also called 9 Nuqsh-bundeca, 

tlatlalce. 10 Bawa pcoaray. 

The Calendar dnrvesh is rarely seen in 
India. Herklvht. See Darvesh. Fakir. 

FA RAN, the valley from which the Jabl- 
Musa range rises. That part of the range, 
on which the convent of St. Catherine is 
built, is called Tur Sina. See Jibbel-Musa. 
Senai. ! 

FARAjNJ MUSHK, Hind. Calamintha 
umbrosa j Ocirnum basilicum. 

FARARI. Fisks. Hind., absconding, dis- 
appearance, a person who has disappeared. 
Fauti-o-Farari, Casualties by deaths and 
disappearance. — BHiot. 

FARAS. Hind. The tamarisks, Tamarix 
orientalis and dioica.. The Faras plants, in 
tho drier parts of the Doab and in the vici- 
nity of Delhi, are called Asul or Atul, and 
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the galls or “ choti-mai” which arc 
formed on the tree are called Samrat-ul- Asul .’* 
in Arabic. Elliot 

FARASH. Hind. Pkrs. a carpet, hence 
Farash a servant who spreads carpets. 
Literally “ carpet-spreader,* * bat in Persia, 
Afghanistan, and India, applied to under-ser- 
vants generally. Amongst the mahoraedan 
armies, the Farash was a tent-pitcher, which 
in the British camps is the duty of the 
Elliot^ Ed, Ferricr Journ p. 291. 

FARASIUN. Hind. Salvia lanata, and 
S. Moorcroftiana. 

FARAZ. Ah. Hind. Fers. In the ma- 
hotnedan religion, points ordered by God, — 
God’s commands — Sunnut being the ordi- 
nances of their prophet. For instance, the Ram- 
zan or Eed-ul-Fitr feast, and the Baqrid feast 
are both Farz and Sunnut, wliilo the Akhiri 
Char Shambahjthe Maliarram, and the Shah* 
i-bavat are only Sunnut. Thus, also, Captain 
Burton says, the afternoon prayers, being 
Farz, or obligatory, were recited, because we 
feared that ovening might come on before 
thoccremonyof Ziyarat “visitation” conclud- 
ed. Throughout India, the Farz or commands 
of God, arc almost obscured by the quantity 
of the Sunnut and tho traditions and there 
are frequent reformations attempted, but these 
speedily assume political fcatnres. A sect, 
styled “ Farazi” was formed at Dacca in 1828, 
but it died out. Elliot. Wilson. Barton's 
pilgrimage to Meccah , Vol. ii. p. GO. 

FARBE-ROTHE. Ger. Madder. 

FARD, AR.in accounting, a slip of paper, a 
list, a sheet, or statement, a slip in an ac- 
count hook. Elliot 

FARDUSI, a colebrated Persian poet- He 
wrote the Shahnamah in A. 1). 1 ,000, con- 
taining three heroes, Jamshid, Faridun and 
Garshosp as tho three earliest representa- 
tives of the generations of mankind. A 
little way from tho gate of tho entrance of 
Toos there stands a domo ornamented with 
lacquered tiles, so small as seemingly to form 
a part of some private house ; this dome 
covers tho dust of this celebrated poet 
who after tho unworthy treatment he 
received from shah Mahmood, Ghaznavi, 
retired there to die. Fraser's Journey into 
Khorasanp. 519. 

FARFEYUN. Hind. Euphorbium ; gum 
of Euphorbia Roylcana. 

FARFUGIUM GRANDE. Mr. Fortuno 
says that at Ningpo, in the garden of an old 
Chinese gentleman there, he met with a 
beautiful new herbaceous plant, having rich 
blotohed or variegated leaves which has since 
been named as above by Dr. Lindley. It 
was growing in a neat flower-pot., and was 
evidently much prized by its possessor, and 


well it might for it was the most striking 
looking plant in his garden. Itb informed 
Mr. Fortune that he had received it from 
Pekin the year before, and that at present 
it was very rare in Ningpo, but he thought 
his visitor might be able to procure a plant 
or two from a nursery-man in the town, to 
whom he had given a few roots. Ho lost no 
time in paying a visit to the nursery indicat- 
ed and secured the prize. It reached En*. 
land in safety. — A. Res. among the Chinese. 
p. 420. 

FARGARD, Persian, a section of the 
Vcndidad, the book of the ancient Zoroas- 
trians. See Arian, Parsi, Yendidad. 

FARGMANA the native territory of tho 
father of Baber, it lies on both sides of the 
Jaxartcs, a portion of ancient Scythia. 

FARIA, MANUEL I)E. Author of the 
History of tho Discovery and Conquest, of 
India by the Portuguese; written in Spanish, 
and translated into English by John Stevens. 
— Flay fair's Aden. 

FARID BIJTI, Hind. Farsctia Hamil. 
tonii and. F. Edgcwortliii, Coceulus villo- 
sus.— 1). C. 

FARIG1I, As. Release, free. F. Nanmh 
or F. Khatti deed of release. From this word 
also, is tho word Farfighat, leisure, enjoy- 
ment, repose, aflluenco, also Farigh-Kliatana 
a feo to the writer of a farigh khatti, Elliot. 

FARINA. Eng. Lat. Sp. Flour, meal ; any 
(lour, used as food, cither from wheat, rice, 
Janipha, potato, Jatropha, Maranta, Cur- 
cuma, Canna. Every now and then some one 
of tho farime is prominently put before the 
public. When Dr.Hassall wrote in the middle 
of tlio 19th century, the farinaceous foods, 
sold in London anti their composition, to. 
were. — Gardi ners A Urn en lari/ Preparation 
was entirely of rice, reduced to tho state of 
an extremely tine powder which crepitated, 
under pressure, in the same manner as do 
most of tho arrowroots. 

Lcnth's Alimentary Farina , or Homceopo- 
thk Farinaceous Fond. — Consisted principally 
of wheat flour, slightly baked, and sweetened 
with sugar, together with potato-flour, and 
a very small quantity of Indian-com me&l 
and tapioca. 

Semolina. — Consists of the gluten oi 
wheat, with a certain proportion of the 
starch, part of this having been removed. 
Semolina resembles in appearance sago, bnt 
the little granules of which it is composed 
in place of being round as in sago 
angular. When moistened, the water 18 
rendered perceptibly opaque and milky by 
tho starch still present and the fragm eIlt9 
swell up and become soft and glutinous. 
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Prince Arthur's Farinaceous Food — w^s 
entirely Wheat Flonr slightly baked. 

Prince of Wales * Food— Consists entirely 
of potato flour. 

Hard's Farinaceous Food. — Consists en- 
tirely of wheat-flour baked. 

Madman's Nutritious Farina — Consists of 
potato flour artificially coloured of a pink 
or rosy hue, the colouring matter probably 
being Rose Pink. 

Bradens Farinaceous Food — Consists of 
wheat- Hour baked. 

Jones's Patent Flour — Consists of wheat- 
flour with Tartaric Acid and Carbonate of 
soda. 

Soojce— Consists of wheat flour sweetened 
with sugar. Baxter's Compounded Farina 
consists of wheat— flour sweetened with 
sugar. 

Pbmhe's Improved Farinaceous Food con- 
sists principally of Bean or Pea-Flour, most 
probably the former, with a little Tacea 
Arrow-root, some Potato- Flour and a very 
little Maranla Arrow- Root. 

Vila Roborant. — Consists of a mixture 
sweetened witli sugar of the Red or Arabian 
Lentil and Wheat-Flour, the latter in con- 
siderable amount. Y r ita Roborant bears con- 
siderable resemblance to Du Barry’s Reva- 
leuta and is sold at 2s. per pound. — * 

Captain Ripley states that ft substance 
like arrow-root is obtained from a plant 
called “ Pcmbwaoo;” and the tapioca from 
the root of a tree called by the Burmese 
“ Kupaleo Myoukoo.” Food and its adultera- 
tions p. 200. See Farina. Fn. It. Meal. 

FARING II MUSHK. Hind, Ocimum 
incerta. 

FARING. .Hind, Pick, Europe, from the 
old term Flunk. Hence Faringi, a European 
or relating to Europe, such as, 

FARINGI DATURA. Hind. Argcinone 
mexienna. 

FARINGI DATURA KA TEL. Hind, 
Oil of Argcinone mexieaiia. Sec Oil, Bru- 
lttaduudii or Curuku oil. 

FARIA D. A rah, Hind, Puns. A com- 
plaint: Fariadi, a complainant, a plaintive. 

FARM, An. Enjoyment ; lienee. Farli- 
Hagh. Hind, Pkiis. Pleasure-Garden. 

FAROKH SIR, or Mahomed Farokli Sit*, 
emperor of Delhi. He was deposed and 
murdered on the 16th Fcby 1710, by Ab- 
dullah Khan aud Hussain Khan. 

FARM AN. Pers, Hind. A royal man- 
date, an order from a king or other superior, 
which the British write Finnan. — Elliot. 

FARQAH. Ar. Purs. A tribe, from 
Ar. Farq, separation. Hence also — Faiuqat, 
Reparation, Famqafc behtar az malulut. 
absence is preferable to ipiarrdling ; also 


FARS. 

Farq, the part on tho crown of the head 
where the hair parts. 

FARRAKHABAD, a town of the Agra 
district in Hindustan. It was taken hy Sir 
Colin Campbell on tho 2nd Jany. 1858.. 

FARRA-RUD, a river on the eastern part 
of Persia. 

FAliRI. Hind. Growia elastica. 

FARROPOS. Pour, or FRAPOS. Port. 
Rags. 

FARS. According to tho Jehan Numa, 
one of the earlier divisions of the province of 
Fars was into the five circles or departments 
called “ Kurro” and named Istakhr, Darab-, 
jird, Shapur, Ardashir and Kobad. At pre- 
sent, it consists of throe principal parts, viz 
1. Fars proper (Pcrsis Proper.) 2. Laristan 
near tho Persian Gulf; and 3 Behbehan, or 
tlic country of the Khogilu, which represents 
the circle of Kobad. Bobbohan is bounded, 
on the north by tho great belt of mountains 
which separate Irak Ajem from the southern 
provinces of Persia : the northern and north- 
eastern shores of the Persian Gulf form its 
boundary to the south, Itam-Hormuz and the 
Ka’b country lie to the west, while Shulistan 
separates Behbehan on the east from the di- 
rect dependencies of Fars. On the east and 
south-east, Behbehan is surrounded by the 
Mamuscui tribe : on tho north and north- 
west by the Bakhtiyari, and on the west and 
south by tho Ka’b Arabs. Also, tho moun- 
tainous region to tho north and north -cast of 
the plain of Bohbuhau is occupied by the Kho- 
gilu tribes, — and the districts of Lirani aud 
Zeitnn, near the Persian Gulf, together with 
the fortresses of Gul-i-gulab, all come under 
tho control of tho governor of Behbehan. 
Fai’s, Parser Farsistan, is the province of the 
| kingdom of Persia, which gives its name to 
the country. It lies between 27° £0' and 31° 
42' N. Ink., and 40° 20' and 54 E. long, being 
I nearly square and about 220 miles in length 
| and breadth. It has Kirman and Laristan 
on tho cast ; the Persian Gulf on the south, 
Kliuzistan on the west, and Irak- Ajem on 
tho north, with a superficies of about 44,335 
geographical square miles, or nearly ono- 
lliird of Franco. It has many rich and pic- 
turesque tracts, and is less desert than other 
parts of Persia. This province of Persia 
contains the salt bikes of Bakhtcgan (also 
called Niriz) and Dereach te, which aro in 
the neighbourhood of Shiraz; aud there is 
a fresh water lake in the plain of Zcrdan. 
The principal streams aro tho Bendamir or 
Araxes, which receives the Kur-ab or Cyrus 
river, as it falls into lako Bakhtcgan : and tho 
I Nabon, whose course is from Firozabod 
| southward to tho Persian Gulf. In this 
• country are also the higher parts of the two 
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branches of the Tab. Towards the north 
(according to Mr. Morier), Mader-i-Suliman 
marks the tomb of Cyrus (son of Cambyses) ; 
to the west are the ruins of Kizla Safed, 
and, nearly in the centre, are those of the 
ancient capital, Persepolis. This territory 
represents ancient Persia, which was water- 
ed by the Araxes, Gyndes, Oroatis, Arasis, 
Pelevar and Bagrad. Its cities were Corna, 
Axima, Arbrea, and Artacana ; besides many 
others whose sites are unknown. Persepolis 
was the capital in the time of Alexander : 
more anciently, the seat of tlio government 
was atPasargada, ( Strabo lib. xv. p. 720,) 
the Persagadis of Quintus Curtius (Lib. v. 
cap. vi.) but as this historian speaks of the 
fortress of Persepolis, and tho city of Per- 
sagadis (qu. Farsa-Gerd?) it is possible 
that the extensive ruins in tho plain, near 
the former, may be the Pasargada of Pliny. 
(Lib. vi. cap. xxvi.,) Euphrates and Tigris, 
Col . Ghesney,p. 210. 

Tho entire southern region of*Fars, border- 
ing on the Persian Gulf’, is called tho Gorm- 
s&ir or “ hot region.” It extends from tho 
Spa to the latitude of Kazeroon, and runs 
parallel with tho Persian Gulf, from tho 
banks of the Tab to the coniines of Laris tan 
from Bushire, eastward, as far as Cangoon, 
the tract is named the Dushtistan or “ Innd 
of plains.** Tho Tnngistan, commonly pro- 
nounced Tungistoon, or “ narrow land,*’ is a 
small tract of land oast of Bushire. The 
greater portion of the peoplo of the whole 
Germsair, consists of an independent lawless 
get, many of the tribes being robbers by pro- 
fession. 

A huge wall of mountains separates tho 
Germsair, or low region, from the Sardsair, 
or high table land of Persia. Ono of tho 
most conspicuous of these, is an abrupt lofty 
bill, named Hormooj ; where, specimens of 
coal were found. Sardsair signifies “ cold 
region.” It is also termed the. sarhada, a 
word literally signifying “ boundary or 
frontier,” but, there, is generally applied to 
any high laud were tho climate is cold. 

The Sea of Oman, or Persian gulf, called 
also the Persian Sea, and Erytiirean Sea, 
also the Sea of Fars has several islands, the 
Jazirah-i-Lafet called also Jazirah-i-daraz, or 
Long-Island, known on maps as Kishm. 
Also Khareg island, on maps Karraek, a 
small island but well watered, not very far 
from Busheer, which once belonged to 
the Dutch, and was held in 1838 to 1816 by 
the British. Ouseley's Travels. Vol. i. p. 334. 
Kinneir ’$ Oeographical Memoir of the Persian 
Empire p. 54. Colonel Chesney's Euphrates 
«md Tigris p. 210. Porter's Travels. Vol, i. 


FASLI or HARVEST ERA. 

| p. 458. See Aras. Ardea, Ardekau, 1,^ 

' Iran, Kashgoi, Kab, Kirman, Lar, Laristan* 
Oman. Erythrean Sea. * 

FARSAKH. Pers., by tho old Greek 
historians irapaarayyijt. It is tho Persian 
league, about 18,000 feet in length and is 
known to Europe, as the Farsang or 
| Parasang. It is usually reckoned at, 3* 

I British miles, but like the “ kos” of India 
it varies greatly. According to Major Rennell 
the farFakh is little short of 3 J- British miles! 
(Sco “Illustrations of the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand,” p. 4.) Mr. Fraser (Journey 
into Kliorassan p. 367) says, “ The 
Khorassatieo farsakh is rather more than 
that of Irak rather less than 4 British miles. 
A farsang, is also said, to be a distance 
within which a long sighted man can see a 
camel, and distinguish whether it be white 
or black. (Bundeheseh, cap. xxvi.) It is 
also described as one hours travel or journey 
or four miles. Baron C. A. Be. Bodes Tra- 
vel* in Burnt an and Arabist an. p. 57. llkti* 
residence in Koordisfan. Vol. i. p. 197 Porters 
Travels. Vol. i. p. 255. 

FARSAN, an island off the coast of 
Yemen about three miles from tlio sea port 
of Jezan. The sea-faring population there, 
are largely occupied in the pearl fishery. 

FARSJrl. Hind. Pers. A Carpet. See 
Farash. 

FARSH, Hik’d. Populus nigra. 

FARUD. Ak. Hind. Pers, literally des- 
cent or alighting : in the customs depart- 
ment, delivery in of goods. Ell. 

FARW. Hind. Digitaria sangninalis. 

FARWA. Hind. Tamarix orientalis, the 
tamarisk. 

FASCIOLARIA FILAMENTOSA and 
F. Trapezium. See Siphonostomata. 

FASL. Ar. Hind. Peks., a season, a 
crop, a harvest. 

FASLI or HARVEST ERA. The origin 
of this era, the harvest year of northern 
India derived from that of the Hijra, 
has been traced to tho year of Akbar’s ac- 
cession to the throne, or tho 2nd Rabi-us- 
Sani A. H. 963 (14 February 1556) when a 
solar year for financial and other civil tran- 
sactions was engrafted on the current lunar 
year of the Hijra and subsequently adjusted 
to the first year of Akbar's reign. Iu tho 
Dekhan, however, tlio Fasli year, differs 
from tho preceding, being apparently in ad- 
vance of them. The FasJi year of the Dek- 
han owes its origin to the emperor Shah 
Jahan, who after bringing his wars in Maba- # 
rashtra to a close in 1636, endeavoured to 
settle the country, and introduce the revenue 
system of Tudor Mill, the celebrated mi- 
nister of Akbar, and thus naturally came 
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FATAHAH. FATHER AND MOTHER, 

the revenue or harvest year. It differs from Koran or Introduction, and was revealed 
the Fasli of Bengal by seven years, from the at Mecca, and is as follows commencing with 
acceleration of tlio lunar year. The year is the words “ Bismillah-Ir-Rahraan-ur- Rahim, 
or ought to be sidereal, but the Madras Go- “ In the name of the most merciful God, 
vemment have now fixed its commencement Praise be to God, the Lord of all creatures, 
to the 12th July, and applied it solely to the most merciful, .the King of the day of 
revenue matters. The harvest years of nor- J udgment, Thee do we worship and of thee 
them India, however, have their origin from do we beg assistance. Direct us in the 
the year of Akbar’s accession to the throne; right way, in the way of those to whom 
or the 2nd Rabi-us-sani A H. 903 = 14fcli thou hast been gracious; not. of those 
February 1550: the object, of Akbar, in against whom thou art incensed, nor of 
introducing tlio Fasli or harvest year, was thoso who go astray.” This Prayer is offered 
merely to equalize the name or num- with upraised hands which are afterwards 
her of the year all over his vast empire, drawn down over the face. The hands are 
without interfering with the modes of sub- raised in order to catch the blessing that is 
division practised in different localities, but supposed to descend from heaven upon the 
from this sprang the four existing harvest devotee ; and the meaning of drawing the 
years. The Bengali san, tho Vi I ay a ti sail, palms down the face, is symbolically to 
and the Tamil Fasli year, may be always transfer the benediction to every part of 
considered identical with tho Saka solar the body. It is said on many religious occa- 
yenr, while tlio Fasli of tlio western pro- sions. Salon Koran , Burton's Pilgrimage 
vinecs, may in like manner be classed with the to Meccah. Vul , i. p. 286. Perrier's Journey t 
hini-solar Samvat there current. The Hijra p. 502. 

ynar, began on the 26th November 1555, FATEH ALT SIIAII, was king of Persia 
N. S. The concurrent Fasli year, 963, began up to the year 18 . His life illustrates Persian 
on the 1st of the lunar month Asan, (Aswina) customs. He was an eminently handsomo 
which fell on the 10th September 1555. man. He possessed one of the largest 
The Vilayati year 963, on the 1st of tho families on record, in ancient Or modern 
solar month As:m, which occurred on the 8th times. Besides the four “ akad” or lawful 
September 1555. But the Bengali san 963, wives, permitted to every nmliomcdan, he 
began on the 1st Baisakh falling within the had more than 800 “ mutea” or inferior 
same Hijra year, which was necessarily that spouses. lto continually changed his 
of the 1 1th April 1556. The number 592 women, as he was tired of them and lacked 
must be added to convert the two first eras novelty ; but he never parted with any who 
into Christian account, if less than four of had borne him male children. He had up- 
tlieso months have transpired, and 593 years, wards of one hundred and thirty sons ; and 
if more: also 593 years for the first, nine one hundred and sixty or seventy daughters, 
months of the Bengali san, and 591 for the At tho time of his demise, his children, grand 
rest. — Prinsep's Antiquities by Thomas , p. children and great grand-children amounted 
170. Elliot, p. 367. to about five thousand souls ! These princes 

FASTIKf. Hind., a kind of emerald. Sliahzado were, long, a heavy burthen to 
FATAH-UL-B A LOAN, a historical work the country. Scarcely a viliage of any 
on mahomedan countries from Spain to Sind, sizo in Persia but had some prince resident 
hy Ahmad, son of Yahya son of Jabir, styled at it to oppress and impoverish the people, 
Al-Biladuri. He was tutor to one of the while lie devoted his time and energies 
princes of the family of the khalif Al Muta- to all manner of mischief and profligacy, 
wakkal, and died A. D. 829-3 (A.If. 279.) Somo became comparatively well off, but 
LIUot Hint, of India. many fell into great poverty, there, and 

^ FATAHAH, Ar., also al-fatahut, also R0In0 of his descendants soon had to earn 
Fatahat. the name of the opening chapter t-hoir living as mechanics, and tradesmen 
of the Koran. It is a prayer, and is held in ^ 10 different cities. This state of 
m great veneration by inahomedans who Things was surpassed by Augustus XI. of 
K»ve it soveral honorable titles, such as the Poland who is said to have had 351 children 
chapter of praise, of prayer, of thanksgiving his numerous concubines. He also had 
°p treasure. They esteem itthe quintessence one of his own daughters for his mistress, 
of the whole Koran, and often repeat it in a I )Ieco depravity of which Fateh Ali 
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- »eir devotions both public and private, as was 11cvcr accused. 

Christians repeat the Lord's prayer. Most , FATHAH. Arab. Hind. Pers. Victory, 


1 arkish epitaphs end by the words ,s Fatihah I FATHER and MOTHER, 

Th” p jt?”. “y a his soul, j Mil Bap , Kind. Tilli Tandri, 

ne r atahah is entitled the Preface, ol the Taya-Tya pan, Tam. 



FAULKNER. 

Among the people of India, and amongst 
the Chinese, an honorific appellation to 
people of rank or to a person from whom a 
kindness is received or expected. In China 
it is a title by which the representatives of 
authority are designated. Uuc, Chinese Em- 
pire, Vol. i. p. 22. 

FATHOM. Eng. 

lian, Buiim. I Barn, IIin’D. 

Toiae, Fr. I Tesa, Lvr. 

This is a natural measure, from point to 
point of an outstretched hand. It was com- 
mon to Greek, Roman, and Indian, and is four 
cubits in length. The Greeks and Romans 
had also the foot (pes) the hand (palm) the 
palm (iraAaitrnj) and the finger (digitus). 
The Romans also had tho military pace, the 
Greeks, and Romans also had the cubit, 
(ctLbitus.) Tbo ancient inhabitants of Asia 
bad, as a unit measure, the cubit or ell, from 
the elbow to the point of the little finger. 
All of these digit (angul) palm, ell (hath) 
and span (bilish) are in use in India. 

FATIH G AN J in L : 26° 27 '. 4N.j L. 
70° 17'. 7 E. a town in Hindoosian, 10 miles 
N. W. of Bareli. At the Tower Station it is 
028 ft. above the sea. G. T. 8. 

FATIHGAltH, or Farakliabad in L 27° 
23'. 3 N. ; L. 79° 37' E. in Hindostan, a largo 
town on the right side of the Ganges, 00 
miles E. of Agra. The Dak bangalow is 635 
feet above tbe sea. Scld. Boh. 

FAT1MAH, daughter of Mahomed and 
wife of her cousin Ali. Her tomb at Loms, 
Armenia, is held by shiah mahomedans in 
the highest roverence. Tho Koran is read 
t-hero night and day, and nearly tho same 
privileges are offered to the pilgrims, as at 
Mecca, that of having paradise for their 
portion. ChatfteUTs Hindoos tan p. 209. See 
Tavernier. B. I. Ch. vi. and B. J. J. Ch. iii. 

FATSIZO.ouINACCESSIBLE ISLAND, 
in lat. 33° 0. N. and long. 140° E. a penal 
settlement of Japan. 

FAT TEH MAHOMED. A mahomedan 
of Sind, who in 1788, dethroned Rahiden, 
then Rao of Cutch, who had embraced uia- 
liomedanism, Ob. 1813. Burnes * Sind. 

FATTEHPUR, A town of the Allahabad 
district. 

FAUCHE, HIPPOLYTE, translator of 
the Mahabliarata, 7 Vols, Paris 1863—1867. 

FAULAD. Him Steel. 

^ FAULKNER, ALEXANDER ;-an officer 
in the Civil Service of H. M. Govern- 
ment, at Bombay, in the middle of the 19th 
century, Author of “ Commercial Diction- 
ary,” a work of great practical utility con- 
taining in a small bulk a vast amount of 
useful information relating to the articles of 
commerce and the economic pvoductsof India. 


FEATHERS. 

FAYENCE UNACHTES PORZELLAN 
Her. Delft. 

FAYRER J, c. s. i. a medical officer of 
the Indian Army of Bengal, author of 
several contributions to medical literature. 

FAZZEII. Arab. Silver. 

FEASTS, arc often mentioned in the Old 
and New Testaments and the texts find many 
illustrations in Iudia, Genesis xlv. 22 says 
‘ To all of them he gave changes of raiment,’ 
and at the closo of a Feast, hindoos among 
other presents to the guests, commonly give 
new garments. A liindoo garment is merely 
a piece of cloth, requiring no work of the 
tailor. Deuteronomy, xxiii 10 says 4 Ho shall 
not come within the camp,’ and hindoos, in 
a state of mi cleanness, are interdicted from 
feasts Ac. Mark xiv 20 says ‘It is one of the 
twelve that dippctli with me in the dish’. In 
the east, hindoos never eat together from one 
dish, except where a strong attachment sub- 
sists between two or more persons of the 
same caste: in such a case, one person some- 
times invites another to come and sit by him, 
and cat from the same dish. It is highly 
probable, that tho samo custom existed 
among the Jews, and that the sacred histo- 
rian mentions this notice of our Lord’s, ‘ It 
is one of the twelve, that dippeth with no 
in the dish,’ to mark more strongly the per- 
fidy of tho character of Judas. John ii 8. 
says ‘ Bear unto the governor of the leash 1 
It is very common both with the hindoos and 
tho mahomedans to appoint a person \vlu> 
is export in conducting the ceremonies of si 
feast, to manage as governor of the fesist. 
This person is rarely the master of the 
house. The numbers invited amount oeca.- 
sionally to hundreds, sometimes thousands 
and a person to secure regularity is indispen- 
sable. Ward's View of the Hindoos . 
FEATHERS. 


Pluimeii, 

Dut. 

Pur, 

G 17. 

Bedveoru, 


Finnic, 

It. 

Pinnies n lit, 

Fk. 

Uulu, 

Malay. 

Plumes, 


Plumas, 

Sp. 

Bottfcderu, 

Ger. 

Knknignl, 

Tam 

Federn, 

»> 

ltckkalu, 

Tia. 


In Asia, feathers are rarely used for stuff- 
ing beds or pillows. In the south and cast 
of Asia, as in Europe, feathers are largely 
used for personal ornament, and those of the 
ostrich, tho Indian roller, the green king 
fisher, and tho egret are most frequently 
employed. Tho feathers of tho ostrich are 
imported from Africa and tho west of 
Europe is chiefly supplied from the nor- 
thern margin of the Great Desert of 
Arabia. Those plucked from tho living 
animal or recently killed birds aro more 
beautiful and more durable than if taken 
from the animal some time after death, or 
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FEDERMESSER. 

than cast or dropped feathers. The plnmago 
of the male bird, is very superior to that of 
the female, the fine drooping plumes on the 
hack and near the tail being of the purest 
white, while those of tho female are never 
free from a tinge of grey near tho tip. Com- 
mercolly in Bengal says Mr. Taylor is cele- 
brated for its feathers. They are either 
prepared singly for head-dresses, or made 
into tippets, boas, and muffs, sortie of them 
lire exceedingly beautiful, and apparently 
not inferior in quality to thoso imported 
into Great Britain from Africa. The 
down of tho young Adjutant Crane (Ciconia 
Argala) and of other cranes, are mado 
into ladies boas atul viclorincs. The 
Adjutant is very rarely found in Southern 
India, but a kindred species the Ciconia 
alba, (.Jordon), is pretty common. Of 
this tho under tail coverts arc collected 
and sold in considerable quantity. Many 
are procured at Triehoor in Malabar. In the 
Punjab the narrow black wing feathers 
nf tho 11 Onknr” are used to make tho “kal- 
gi,” or plumes for the “ khod,” or helmet. 
These plumes have a very elegant appear- 
ance, they stand about G or 8 inches above 
the helmet. Tho feathers of tho lloubnm 
macqncenii are similarly used. In Madras, 
dealers in bird’s feathers carry on this trade 
on an extensive scale : one dealer had near- 
ly 100 sets of hunters each composed of 4 
or 5 shikarees and one cook — most of 
those people are kornvah (basket makers) 
who live in and about Madras. Each 
set has its head man who is responsible 
for tho others. These sots are sent out 
once a year, each receiving from 20 to 
100 Rupees together with a certain number 
of nets, a knife &o. — they traverse various 
countries between Bombay, Delhi, Ben- 
ares, Calcutta and all over the Deccan, 
collecting tho feathers of king- fishers and 
return after G or 8 months to Mad- 
ras, each set bringing from 1000 to 0000 
feathers which arc taken by tho dealer at 
Rs. 14 per 100, and shipped to Bnrmah, 
Penang, Singapore and Malacca bringing 
ten to thirteen dollars the hundred. Feathers 
form a considerable export from India. In 
the four years 1857-8 to 1860-1 , to the value 
of £27,570 were exported, about -Jrd of 
which went to Britain, France and China. The 
wings of a king fishor are imported into Bur- 
111 ah from India through Aracan. M. E. J. R. 
Dr. Taylor in Ex. 1851. See Bird’s Feathers. 

‘ FECHADURAS. Port. Locks. 
FEDERHARZ. Ger. Caoutchouc. 
FEDKRN. Ger. also BETT-FEDERN. 
Ger. Feathers. 

FEDERMESSER. Gee. Penknives. 


FELIS. 

FEGHAN, a word supposed by somo to 
bo the source of the, term Affghan. See 
Afghanistan. 

FEEJEE ISLANDS in the Pacific. See 
Fiji. 

FEET WASHING, alike amongst hindus 
and mahomodans, is a purification strictly 
attended to before meals. With hindus, so 
soon as a guest enters, to present him with 
water to wash his feet is ono of tho first 
civilities. 

FEIGEN. Gfh. Figs. 

FEILI or FAILI, a name of tho Bakhfci- 
ari tribe ; See Bakhtiari, Faili, Kurdistan. 

FEINES ME HIi. Ger. Flour. 

FEL. Pers. Elephant, hence fel khana 
elephant shed : fel pai, elephantiasis. It is 
from this word “ Fel,” with tho Arabic “al” 
that tho words Elophas and Elephant come. 

FELAMORZ, the son of Iloostum, the 
hero of Persian romance, Wiis defeated by 
Behram near tho fort of Fossa, between Shi- 
raz and Darab, Behram caused Felamorz 
to bo banged, and his tomb existed in the 
village, until, it is said, a Enropean traveller 
removed it away, as a relic. 

F E LIS, agenus of mammal animals, of the 
cat kind, of t he Natural Order Ferro, tho 
family, Felidro, and tribo Felinro. Amongst 
naturalists, the notices of them are usu- 
ally limited to the larger, wild animals of 
this genus, of which may be mentioned, 

Fel in Loo, the lion. 

Felis Caracal, the Caracal. 

Felis Tigris , Link, the tiger or royal tiger. 

Felix Leopardns. Schreb, the leopard or 
Clieeta of India : 

Frits ParduSf tho panther or Gorbacha of 
the 1 Jeklian •, 

Fel is Jtibata the maned leopard, tho hunt- 
ing leopard. i 

Fel is Mela*, Peuon. Tho black Cheetah. 

Felts Pardochrom . Hodgs. 

Fel is Horsfioldii , Gray *, 

Felis Javauensis , Desm. 

Fells Svmalranusy Horsf. 

Fells Bengal ensis, Desm. 

Fel is Torqnatus, Fred. Cuv. 

Fdis Murmensis. Hodgs. 

Fells Viverrimis, Bennett. 

Fells Ohxus , Gulden. The marsh cat. 

Fells Macrocelis of Java . 

Fells Cervaria the lynx. 

Besides these are several of the smaller 
feline animals, usually termed cats. But, 
in the catalogue of animals in the India 
House Museum it is remarked thq,t several 
of the Rmaller species of Felis have a very 
close family resemblance, and zoological 
writers are not ngreed as to their specific 
distinctions. F. Javanensis Cuv. andDuM. 
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FELIS. 

and F. Sumafcrana, Horsfield, were classed 
under F. minuta, by M. Teuiminck. who 
is said to have, in despair, giveu up the 
attempt to distinguish them. Like- 
wise F. Bongalensis, Desm. F. torquatu, 
F.'Ccjv. and F. (Leopardus) inconspicuus, 
Gray, are by no means well defined. Simi- 
lnrly, amongst sportsmen in India, there is 
a continuous attempt to distinguish the 
various kiuds of the Cheetah. The word is 
of Hindi or Malirattali origin and means 
spotted and amongst the spotted feline ani- 
mals, sportsmen speak of tho Leopard, the 
Panther, the Black Leopard, the Cheetah, 
theHunting Cheetah, and the maned Cheetah, 
and Cheetah is generally applied as a suffix 
toall of these. There would seem to bo at least 
four varieties of spotted cats, besides such rare 
animals as the snow-leopard of the Himalaya 
and the black panther. 

Tho two larger animals which arc confus- 
ingly called Cheetah, panther, leopard, differ 
so much in marking and appearance as to 
make them, to the unscientific eye, appear 
distinct species. The lighter coloured of tho 
two, has the ground of a light tawny yellow, 
shaded into white at tho belly and inside of 
the legs, neck, and chest. 

Besides these, there is a small spotted cat 
also called “ cheota” which preys on dogs 
and small animals, but. is quite unequal to 
cope with a bullock. Tho spots on its body 
are nearly complete spots, and not rings as in 
the panther. 

The hunting leopard (Fclis jnbatn, Lco- 
parda jubata) the fourth on the list, is quite 
distinct and it lias a mane. Itsclawsaro only 
partially retractilo.Manyof the native princes 
keep these animals and train them for the 
purpose of hunting antilopes. lima fide 
cats of the genus Felis, are very numerous 
in species, are of all sixes, from the lion 
and tiger downwards, and are nowhere 
more abundant, in species than in India 
and its environs from the snow-capped 
Himalaya to Ceylon inclusive, and along the 
eastern side of the Bay of Bengal arid Ma- 
lacca Straits. Throughout this range of ter- 
ritory they occur of all sizes, from the 
largest to the smallest ; and appertaining to 
various sub-divisions of the great genus 
Felis. These sub-divisions or minorgroups, 
however, have not been satisfactorily estab- 
lished : and one great authority, Professor 
Temrainck of Leyden, gave up in despair the 
attempt to classify the long series of feline 
animals otherwise than in order of size. It 
needs no extraordinary acumen to recognise 
the type of one sub-group in the lion, of 
. another in the tiger, of a third in the lynxes 
of & fourth (most distinct of any) in tho 


FELIS LEO. 

hunting leopards or Cheetas of books on 
natural history, and so on ; but there are 
various species which do not conform to 
any such division, nor possess sufficiently 
marked characters to stand as the types of 
peculiar divisions: again, there are local 
groups ; thus, among the animals generally 
classed as Leopards, there is tho South 
American type, with large bnll-dog head and 
comparatively short tail, to which the Jaguar 
and Ocelots belong, — and also the Asiatic 
type with very long and thickly clad tail, 
large body-markings, &c., to which the 
Ounce or (* Snow Leopard’) and several 
other and smaller animals appertain. 

Tho various feline animals which may 
happen to fall under tho notice of an Indian 
sportsman, are however, as under : — 
FELIS LEO. Linn. Tho Lion. It is 
generally recognisod that there is only one 
species, with several varieties, the lion of 
Senegal, the lion of Barbary, and the 
lion of Persia; and sportsmen are in- 
clined to distinguish varieties in the lion of 
Guzerat mul Kattywar, and the lion of 
Gwalior and Ifarrianah. The lion, is the 
desert king; as the tiger is monarch 
of tho jungles. It is found in Guzernt, 
Kattywar, along the Ilium of Cutch, in Raj- 
putanah, Gwalior and Harriauah. It is 
tolerably plentiful at Gwalior and also 
about Goonah, and lions have been killed 
20 miles from Sagur, wretched mangy 
looking things. In those met with, general- 
ly, the male is nearly inaneless, and usually 
inferior in size and appearance to its African 
brothers. Tigers are said to avoid the lions 
and desert those jungles in which any roving 
lion nmy make its appearance. In Knt tv- 
war, tho district the lions most affect, tigers 
are said to be unknown, though panthers aro 
common. It has been supposed, also, that, the 
lion avoids the tiger. And since the “ Fifty Rs. 
reward” came out in the Central provinces, 
for tigers, and they have been shot off, lions 
have begun to appear in the northern-most 
parts. It is moreover unlikely that an Indian 
lion could contcud with a tiger as the lion is 
much inferior in size and strength. In the 
Honorable Mounlstuart Elphiustone’s Ac- 
count of tho kingdom of Cahul , which was 
published in 18 15, it is remarked, that — “the 
lion, though so common in Persia, and lately 
found in such numbers in Guzerat and in 
j Hurrianah NorthWest of Delhi, is very rare 
in Afghanistan.” As regards the latter 
country, he adds, — “ the only place where 
I have heard of lions, is in the hilly country 
about Cabul, and there they are small and 
weak, compared to tho African lion. I even 
doubt whether they are lions.” Lieut. 
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FELIS LEO. 


FELIS LEO. 


Irwin* who accompanied Mr. Elphinstone in 
his mission to Cabnl, states, in his admi- 
rable Memoir on Afghanistan, published by 
the Asiatic Society in 1839, that — “ the 
?it)ii is a native of Persia, and some are 
found as far as Tashkend, in a northerly di- 
rection and an easterly. There remains no 
doubt of lions being found in Harrianah ; but 
in many of the intermediate countries these 
animals are very rare.” These notices are 
contemporaneous ; and one certainly conveys 
the idea of the lion being then a commoner 
animal in the great Harrianah desert 
than tho other docs: but so far back 
as in 1837, the late well known sportsman 
Major Brown, (‘ Gunga’ of the Hen gal Sport - 
iwj Nayazim) remarked, that — “ only twenty- 
three years elapsed from the occupation of 
die country, when the Lions, which were at 
one timo numerous in tho dry and sandy 
deserts of the Harrianah, became extinct 
smith of tho Ouggar, through the ardour of 
British sportsmen, and, it is supposed, none 
are now to ho found nearer than the Sutlej. 
Having no inaccessible dens to retire to du- 
ring the hot weather, tho lions, from neces- 
sity, took up their abode where water could 
be found; and as places of this description 
were rare, and generally near villages, their 
retreat was easily beaten up, and their en- 
tire destruction speedily effected. In the 
month of May, the ! ion-shooting party had 
only to ask one question from the people of 
the country, to know where they might 
expect sport?” viz: where wafer was still 


of India, along the line of the Indus to Sindh 
into Harrianah, Rajputanah, towards Gwa- 
lior, Kattywar and Guzerat, and that this 
is the explanation of the varied opinions 
put forward by sportsmen as to the appear- 
ance of the lions of India. The ordinary 
Persian lion is well maned ; and this race 
is said to bo identical with tho Arabian. A 
fine Persian lion and lioness were long ex- 
hibited in the Surray Zoological Gardens, 
with a fine S. African lion and lioness in 
an adjoining den ; and Mr. Blytli says there 
was not much difference in the development 
of the mane of those two lions *, but the 
Persian was a much paler animal than the 
other.” According to Mr. Warwick, the 
pair were brought as apresent toKingGcorge 
IV., from Bussora, in tho Boyne, man- 
of-war, Captain Campbell, and the King 
, presented them to the Menagerie then at 
| Exeter Change. The Asiatic,” ho adds, 
“ differs from the South African lion in 
being rather less in size, with mane much 
more scanty, and of a light yellow colour, 
tipped with grey, tho whole body being of 
an uniform fawn colour. Tho head wants 
the width and nobleness of countenance so 
apparent in tho African lion. Tho tail is 
not so delicately tapering, and the tuft at 
tho end of it is much larger in proportion.” 
(NaturaliA's Library , — Fcliuo Major, Sir 
\V. Cornwallis Harris, however, had no faith 
in the existence of an Asiatic race of mane- 
less or scantily-maned lions: and he was 
as familiar with the lion of Guzerat as with 


to 1)0 found. Tho largest linn seen in 
England was caught, when very young, in 
Harrianah, by Goal. Walson, ami was pre- 
sented to King Geo. IV. In Vol. 1 of the 
Sp’irliii’j Rr’oicw, Hie lion is cursorily 
mentioned as an inhabitant of tho terri- 
h'ries south, of G walior in 1815 : About 
1818 there was seen in Calcutta a fine living 
lioness, more than two-thirds grown, which 
had been captured as a small cub in Sindh. 
She appeared healthy and vigorous; but 
died iu t he course of her passage to England. 
1 hero were also then, in the London Zoo- 
logical Gardens, a young lion and lioness 
from Guzerat ; which is the stronghold of 
lions in India. From the accounts of Asiatic 
lions, there seem two varieties of them : otic 
comparatively mnnclcss ; the other heavily 
nianed, scarcely if at all less so than tho 
African lion. Of the latter, again, some 
naturalists distinguish apart tho lions of 
Barbary, Senegal, and South Africa. The 
hon seems to traverse great tracts of coun- 
try and there is no doubt that thoso of 
lersia and Mesopotamia, possibly of dis- 
tinct varieties or rearing, come to the west 


that, of South Africa. He says that in point 
of size and complexion the South African lion 
differs iu no respect from that found so abun- 
dantly in Guzerat — one of the only two pro- 
vinces of India wherein tho species exists— 
I measuring usually between teu and eleven feet 
j in extreme length (i. c. the stretched skin !), 
j “ and varying in hue betwixt ash-colour 
; and tawny-dun ; but generally possessing a 
more elaborate and matted mane; which pe- 
culiarity is attributable, in a great measure, 
to the less jungly character of the country 
that ho infests, and to tho more advanced 
ago to which, from tho comparatively small 
number of his mortal foes, he ih suffered to 
attain. In India tho lion is often compelled to 
establish himself in heavy jungles, which 
comb out a considerable portion of the 
long loose silky hairs about his head and 
neck ; but. this is seldom the case in the arid 
plains of Africa, where the covert being 
cliiefiy restricted to the banks of rivers, or 
to isolated springs, be rests satisfied with a 
less impervious shade, and is often disturbed 
from a clump of rushes, barely large enough 
to conceal his portiy figure.” Elsewhere, 
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Major Harris remarks, that—“ amongst the in length, including various villages, and 
Cape colonists it is a fashionable belief, that among others those of Booroo and Goliana 
there are two distinct species of the African near which my finest specimens were killed’ 
lion, which they designate the vaal and the They are so common in this district, that 
fcwart, or the “ yellow” and the “ black,” I killed no fewer than eleven during a resi. 
maintaining stoutly that the on is very dence of about a month ; yet scarcely any 

much less ferocious than the other: but of the natives, except tbe cattle-keepers, had 

colour and size depend chiefly on age i the seen them previously to my coming among 
development of the physical powers, and of them. The cattle were frequently carried 
the mano also, being principally influenced off or destroyed, but this they attributed to 
by a like contingency. That which has been tigers: the tiger, however, does not exist 
designated the “ inaheless Lion of Guzoral” in that part of tho country. Those natives 
is, he says nothing moro than a young lion to whom they were known gave them the 
whose mane has not shot forth; and I, he name of Ontiah Bagli, or 4 Camel tiger,’ an 
adds, give this opinion with less hesitation, appellation derived from their resemblance 
having slain the king of boasts in every stage in colour to the camel. They appear to bo 
from whelphood to imbecility.” very destructive to domestic cattle, and tho 

The so called maneless lion of Guzerat remains of a considerable number of car. 
was brought to the notico of the London cases of bullocks were found near the place 
Zoological Society by Capt. Walter 8 mco of at which my specimens were killed: about 
the Bombay Army, in 1833 ; and an excellent ten days previously, four donkeys had been 
description and coloured figure of it are pub- destroyed at tho village of Cashwa. I could 
lishedmthe first volume of the Society’s trails- not learn that men had ever been attacked 
actions, contributed by that officer. A cor- by them. When struck by a ball, they ex- 
respondent of the B. S. M. (for 1811), how- hibited great boldness, standing as it* pre- 
ever, thus writes of tho lions of [Catty war ; — paring to resist their pursuers, and then go* 

. H Glad as I should be to agree wit hso aceom- ing off slowly and in a very sullen manuei*; 
plished a sportsman as (Japt. Harris, and unlike the tiger, which, on such occasions, 
knowing at tho time I wri to this, that ho has retreats springing and snarling. “Isi 
killedmoro lions than any man on tho Western addition to the district in which 1 have met 
side of India, yet having nearly accomplish- with them, these lions are also found 
ed fifty-head myself, I wish to observe on tho Runn near lihunpore, and near Put* 
that three years ago, in Kattywar there tun in Guzerat. Soino persons who saw 
wore lions with very dark skins, and them in Bombay stated that they also occur 
which in fact wore called by the natives in Sind and in Persia. How far this latter 
Kalphoota, which means in theso parts statement may ho correct I cannot deter* 

* black skins,* or ‘black stripe.’ These mine ; but I may remark that the Persian 
lions, thirteen in number, charged most dcs- lion which is at present exhibited at the Sur- 
perately ; and I think they made good some rey Zoological Garden, has none of the clia- 
seven or eight charges upon tho head of ractcristics of the manelcss lion of Guzerat, 
Capt. Harris’s quondam elephant, ‘ Mowlah* and seems to me to differ but little from 
by name. Since this batch I have killed individuals known to have been brought 
many, but none in colour or courage like from Africa.” 

them. Out of all tho lions I have In the days of Lord Hastings’ rule, it would 
killed, 9 feet 2 inches is tho longest I have appear that lions wero still common in the 
Been, before taking the skins off for curing, great Harrianah plain. A contributor to the 
they are stretched to 11 feet frequently. 7b 8. JIT., in 3 833, remarks that “Ilansi was 
“ These lions,” continues Capt. Smee, “are then in its * high and palmy state,’ and con- 
found in Guzerat along the banks of the Som- sidered the best sporting country in India, 
bermutteo, near Ahmedabad. During the Lions were found in considerable numbers, 
hot months, they inhabit the low bushy wood- although lately they have become exceeding* 
ed plains that skirt tho Bhardar and Som- ly rare. * * * Tho first Lion-hunt 1 
bermuttee rivers from Ahmedabad to the ever was present at was tho most beantiful 
borders of Cutch, being driven out of the sight I have witnessed. The party assem- 
large adjoining tracts of high grass jungle hied at llissar, where some of the sporting 
(Bnir) by the practice annually resorted to, elephants of the Marquis of Hastings’ re* 
by the natives of setting firo to the grass tinue wero stationed. A duffedar’s party, 
in order to clear it and ensure a succession of Skinner’s Horse, accompanied ns. Th 0 
of young shoots for tho food of the cattle presence of sowars in Lion-hunting is very 
upon the first fall of the rains. They extend necessary ; tho plains being extensive, the 
through a range of country about forty miles animal is liable to bo lost after the first on- 
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set, unless sowars are at hand to go out on structure Is more emphatically that of 
the flanks, or to push on ahead to mark the an animal which springs upon its prey, 
jungle the lion retires into. In general, Nevertheless, the resemblance of the skulls 
when a lion is pursued, he will either en- is so groat, that there is only one certain 
deavonr to get away by sneaking off, or take mode of distinguishing them, viz., that the 
to the open country, and there await the at- nasal bones pass back beyond the maxiUaries 
tack : the latter, a tiger is never known to in the tiger-skull and fall short of the max- 
do, and I consider it to form the only pecu- illary suture in the lion-skull : besides 
liar difference of the two kinds of sport. A which the profile of the latter is generally 
lion that takes to this open fightiug gives much straight**, while that of the former is 
more exciting sport by far than anything T more tom-cat like, showing a strongly mark- 
have seen in tiger-lmnting, and is tho most ed obtuse angle. * The close affinity of the 
frying for tho elephants. * * * two animals is demonstrated by tho fact of 

One killed was a young but nearly full-grown their having interbred and produced hybrids 
male stood exactly 3 ft. high, and was 9 ft. when in captivity ; and it is curious that a 
long; his m/me was 9 inches in length. 5 ” Tho newly-born lion-cub is far from being so 
famous lion ‘ King George,’ formerly in the utterly unlike a tiger cub as might have 
Tower menagerie, and procured in Hurrianah been expected. “ They are at first obscure- 
vrlieu a small cub by the Into Genl. Wat- ly striped or brindled, and somewhat tiger- 
son, was even renowned for the superb devc- like in the coat. There is generally a black- 
lopm^nt of his mane. Mr. Bennett (in his isli stripe extending along tho back, from 
Towt'f McimijeticY relates that in the com- which numerous other bands of tho same 
jmuieemont of year 1 8*2*3, the late ‘‘General colour branch off, nearly parallel to each 
Watson, then in llarrianah, being out one other, on tho sides to the tail. Tho head 
morning on horseback, armed with a double- and limbs aro generally obscurely spotted, 
barrelled rifle, was suddenly surprised by a When young they mew like a cat ; as they 
largo lion, which bounded out upon him advance, tho uniform colour is gradually as- 
iVom the thick jungle at the distance of only sumed; and at tho age of ten or twelve 
a lew yards. He instantly fired, and the mouths tho mane begins to appear in the 
shot taking complete effect., the animal fell males ; at the ago of eighteen months this 
dead almost a t his feet. No sooner lmd tho appendage is considerably developed, and 
lion fallen than tho lioness rushed out, they begin to roar.” (Bennett’s ‘ Tower 
which tho General also shot at, and wounded Mcnmjcrir.') Monsr. F. Cuvier, however, 
severely, so that she retired into the thicket, states that it is nearly the third year before 
Thinking that the den could not be far dis- tho mane and tho tuft on tho tail appear, 
taut, lie traced her to her retreat, and there and that they are notfully developed beforo the 
despatched her ; .and in the den were found seventh or eighth year. The eminent French 
two beautiful cubs, a male and female, appa- naturalist was, however, misinformed, The 
rontly not more than three clays old. These so-called Bengal lion (from llarrianah) figur- 
thc General brought away : they were suck- ed by Mr. Bonnet was magnificently maned, 
led by a goat and sent to England, where though little more than five years old. It has 
they arrived in September, 1 82-5, as a pre- been noticed, too, that in lioAessos tbe 
Pont to George IV., and were lodged in tho markings of tho young aro often more or 
Tower.” The male was the animal from less obscurely retained till they are full- 
which Mr. Bonnet gives his figure and ties- grown or nearly so. They were conspicu- 
cription of tho so-called “Bengal Lion;” ously visible iri the Sindh lioness, about 
and it was romarkablo for tho superb dove- two-thirds grown, which was seen in Calcutta, 
lopment of its mane, when little more Lion and tiger-cubs are, in confinement, 
than five years old, at which age tho apt to suffer much at the time of developing 
wood-cut of him was executed by Ilervcy. their huge permanent canine-teeth; and 
The sum of our present evidence seems perhaps many dio at this ago when wild, 
decidedly adverse to tho belief that a Mr. JilyiTt, in B. As. S. Trans. 
maneless (or comparatively manelcss) race FELIS TIGRIS. Linn. The Royal Tiger, 
of lions exists in Guzerat : but that sncli a striped tiger, Eng. llimass, Sukat, 

race inhabits Mesopotamia is considerably Hagli, IIind. Ila-riman, 

more probable. No lion, even in Africa, at- Macban, Javan. Pilli, Tam. Tkl, 

tains to tho magnitude of tho largest male J,uttc ^ a sh> Mahr. 
tigers of India. The lion is shorter in the The lloyalTigeris found througlioutlndia, 
vertebral column, and much deeper in tho to the S. E. boundary of China, through 
chest ; indicative of its capacity for running the Malay Peninsula, in Java and Sumatra, 
m pursuit : this the tiger never does ; and its They arc numerous in the centre of the 
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Peninsula of India, and very numerous in 
Singapore. Full grown specimens vary con- 
siderably in size, colour, and markings, but 
are considered to be of one species. They 
feed on cattle, on the Sambur or llusa 
hippelaphus, and more rarely on tlio Axis 
maculata or spotted deer, but frogs, also, 
hog, porcupine, and other creatures are eaten 
by them. The tigerisnot brave, retires before 
opposition, unless wounded. The buffaloes 
in herds charge at a tiger and beat it olf. 
The wild dogs hunt it down and destroy it : 
and one was found evidently killed by a 
boar's tusk. On one occasion, a herd boy 
being carried off, tbo buffaloes charged the 
tiger and made it drop the lad. Mr. Myth. 

FELIS JUBATA. The hunting Chceta 
or Hunting Leopard is common, though 
not plentiful, throughout Southern India. 
They can be quite tamed, and handled with 
freedom. Ono let loose in the stables, play- 
ed about with the dogs, and suffered itself 
to be tied up again without dilliculty. — Mr. 
Myth' 8 Report. See Fetiche. Mammalia. 

FELIS LEOPARDUS, Schreh. Temm. 
The Clieetn, Eno. I lla-Riman Bintang, Malay. 
The Leopard, | 

The word Chceta is Hindi and signifies 
spotted and the people of India apply the 
same term to the Felix jubata or Hunting Leo- 
pard. Felisleopardus is common all over India, 
and tho Malay Peninsula, but Dr. Muller 
says it does not occur in tho Eastern Archi- 
pelago. It is said also to occur in many 
parts of Africa. Tho Leopard, says Colonel 
Sykes, is taller than tho panther, longer, and 
slighter built, moro of the ground colour is 
seen, and tho spots are more broken. A 
black variety of this is said to occur. 

FELIS PARDUS. Linn. Temm. Sykes. 

Var. a. Tho Panther. 

Honega, (var) Can. Machan, Malay of Jav. 

Korkal, „ „ Meeong Too tool, Malay. 

Gor-baclia, PuKir. ol Jav. 

Cheeta, Hind. Maclian Batclil, „ „ 

Beebeoa Bagh, M\hr. Hawn, Pushtu. 

Mr. (sir) "Walter Elliot distinguishes 
two varieties by the Canarese names, Honc- 
ga and Kerkal, the latter being tho Gor-ba- 
cha. Of this M. Tommiuck gives tho fol- 
lowing character: — when adult, less than 
the Leopard. Tail as long as tho body and 
the head, its extremity when turned back 
reaching to the tip of the nose ; colour of 
the fur deep-yellowish fulvous, its internal 
parts marked with rose-like spots of the 
same hue as the ground-colour of the fur ; 
the numerous spots closely approximate; 
the rose-like spots from 12 to 14 lines at the 
utmost iu diameter ; caudal vertebioa 28. — 


FELIS (LEOPARDUS) SUMATRANUS. 

Tho number of caudal vertebra) as. 
signed to the leopard by M. Temminck is 
22. It is found throughout India, in Java, 
and Sumatra. But, though there no donbfc 
are differences in size and colour and mark- 
ings an din the breadth of the head and temper 
between the feline animal or animals to 
which the terms leopard and panther are 
applied sportsmen of India best acquaint- 
ed with them in their haunts and who in ex- 
amining the skins and skulls have devoted a 
great knowledge of them, are often not able 
to distinguish the ono from the other. 

FELIS PARDUS. Linn. Syn. 

Var. $ Fobs melas, JDesm Peron and L\ 
Dmir. 

Black Chceta, Eng, IBlack Panther, Eng. Muir. 
Machan Koornbang,JAV. a-Riman Koombang, Sni. 

This is supposed to be a black variety of 
tbo Fobs pardus, and both varieties are said 
to have been found in the same den. When 
the editor was forming the Government 
Central Museum Madras, a black one, when 
put with tho others evinced intense terror, 
and they ultimately killed it. We believe 
this black ehccta to be a permanently 
distinct species. 

FELIS PARDOCHROUS, Honas. 

Folia Nipalonsia, IIodgs. Leopard us lOUioti, 
Lcopurdu8 pardochrous (Juat. 

Hons. 

Inhabits Nepal and Tibet. 

FELIS (LEOPARDUS) HORSFIELDII 
Gray. Leopard us Horstieldii. 

Inhabits Dnrgeling. 

FELIS ( LEOPARDUS) JAVANENSIS, 

Desm. 

Fclis Javanensis, Horsf. Folia diardi. Griff, 
Leopardus Guay. Var. a. 

Felia undata, JJksm. Fobs Wagati, maiih, Ell. 
„ minutu, Tioim. Kuwuk, Jav. 

Inhabits Java, and, according to Dr. S. 
Muller, Sumatra also. In Java it is found in 
large forests all over Java, occupying the 
low trees during the day but roaming about 
at night for food, often visiting villages and 
robs the lien roosts. It feeds chiefly on 
fowls, birds and small game. The Java- 
nese ascribe to it great sagacity and say that, 
in order to approach the fowls unsus- 
pected, it. imitates their voices. It is perfect- 
ly untameable, its natural fierceness is 
never subdued by confinement. 

FELIS (LEOPARDUS) SUMATRANUS 
Horsf. 

Fells Sumatrana, Horsf. Leopardus Suma- 
„ minuta, Temm. trauus, Gray. 

„ undata, Desm. Rimau Bulu, MalaV. 
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Inhabits Sumatra. 

FELIS (LEOPARDUS) BENGALEN- 
SIS. Desm. 

Fclis Bengalonsls, Desm. I Bengal Cat. Penn. 

Leoimrdna ineonspi- I Ban-Biral, Benu. 

cuus, Gray. | Khuppya Bag, „ 

Occupies Bengal. 

FELIS (LEOPARDUS) MURMENSIS, 

HODGS. 

Felis murmensis, Hodgs. 

Tlio Murini Cat inhabits the central hilly 
regions of Nepaul. 

FELIS (LEOPARDUS) VIYERRINUS 
Bennett. 

Folia vivemnus, B ennett Fella vivmiccps, Hodgs. 
Lcupanlua Guay. Folia culidognster, Teaim. 

Inhabits the open lower regions of Nepal 
and Terai. 

$ub (lenna Lynx., andorum. 

FELIS CHAUS, Guldens. 

Folia kutas, Pkakson. 

„ ultima, Gray ami ITaudw. 

Chaus Lybious, Gray. 

Chans, Shaw. 

Lynclma orythrolf us Hodgs. 

Moia Ran Manjur Malu* lessor? wild Cat. Mali r. 

Inhabits Egypt, the Caspian, India in the 
Bekhan, Bangalore and frequents bushy, 
moist places. 

FELIS CERVARTA. See Folido\ 

FELLS CRISTATA. A fossil tiger, thus 
named, was discovered by Sir P. T. Cautley 
iu 1 lie Sewalik Hills. 

FELLS CATUS. The Cat. 

Si mi Bhotia, Sow pa. Min-khyeng, Kami. 

Domestic Cat, Kxn. Puiii, Tam. 

Billi, Hind. Pilli, Tel. 

Maida, Pkw 

The general term cat is applied by natu- 
ralists to all the feline tribe, and in ordinary 
conversation, in India, many animals which 
naturalists exclude arc designated cats: there 
are, however, a considerable variety of animals/ 
which aro called 4< cats” in all countries, 
Civet-cats, Gcnct-cats, Marten -cats, Pole-cats 
<&c. ; the Lemur also is the Madagascar cat ; 
the marsupial animals of Australia, are 
known as “wild cats’’ and the Shirmindi 
billi of the people of India means the 
bashful cat. The “ wild cats” of Lidia 
are a small but savage kind of lynx (tho 
Felis rufa), and therefore a true cat, 
according to Zoologists. Domesticated cats 
are found throughout Asia, as, indeed, 
throughout the world. They aro not 
alluded to in Scripture, but they aro 
mentioned in a Sanscrit writing, 2,000 years 
old and there are figures of them, on the 
Monuments of Egypt of a much prior age. 
Mummey cats have been identified with 
relis cliaus or marsh-cats and with Felis 


FELIS CATUS. 

caligulata,and F. bubastes, both still found in 
Egypt wild and domesticated. Pallas, Tem- 
minck and Blyth believe that the domestic 
cats are descendants of several wild species 
which readily intermingles. F. sylvestris is 
wild in Scotland. F. lybica is the wild cat 
of Algiers and in S. Africa, F. Caffra is wild. 
In India are four wild species, of which F. 
chaus has a lynx like tail, F. ornata or tor- 
quata occurs at Hansi, and F. inanal occurs 
in central Asia. 

Of two supposed wild types of the domes- 
tic cats of India, obtained by Mr. Theobald 
in the Punjab Salt Range, neither of which 
can be referred to the F. ornata, they 
have much more tho appearance of 
domestic cats; and so they undoubtedly 
avou Id have, were they really two abori- 
ginal types which aro still strongly in- 
dicated by the domestic cats even of Ben- 
gal. One is tho .streaked or spotted type, 
tho colouring and markings of which are 
not much unlike those of the European wild 
cat (F. sylvestris, Brisson) j only more dis- 
tinct, and the transverse streaks aro more 
broken into spots, especially towards tho 
hinder part of the body; the fur, however, 
is short, and tho tail slender and of uniform 
apparent thickness to the end; showing a 
series of rings and a black tip : ears slightly 
rufcsccnt externally, bnt infuscated, passing 
to black at tip where there is a distinct 
small pencil tuft of black hairs ; paws deep 
sooty black underneath. Mr Blyth saw, at 
Allahabad, an exact counterpart of this al- 
leged wild race in a domestic Grimalkin ; 
but, in general, tho domestic cats of this 
type, about Calcutta at least, aro greyer, 
with the spots smaller and more numerous. 
The other typo much resembles F. chaus in 
colouring hut docs not at all approximate to 
that animal in its proportions ; it is much 
smaller than the chaus, with proportionally 
shorter limbs, smaller ears, and much longer 
tail, which last distinctly tapers at the ex- 
tremity, consequently, it exhibits no tenden- 
cy to the lynx form and character, so con- 
spicuously manifest in tho chaus. Tho 
body is uniformly grizzled “ cat-gray” more 
or less rusty or fulvescent, without a trace 
of spot or stripe, such as may generally be 
discerned faintly in the chaus : but the 
bands on tlio limbs are much moro distinct 
than in that animal, those of the tail equally 
so : and there are tlio usual marks on the 
forehead and cheeks (much confused albeit 
on the former). And a dark band across 
the chest : lower parts more or less whitish 
or tinged with fulvous, and marked with 
blackish or brown-black spots: ears dull, 
rufous behind, with a slight blackish tip and 
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no pencil-tuft; of hairs : the paws more or 
less sooty underneath. Domestic cats of 
this type abound in Bengal* if not generally 
over India : but such a coloration is utterly 
unknown among those of Europe : and the 
roper tabby markings (pale streaks on a 
lack ground, peculiarly and symmetrically 
disposed, so very common in English cats.) 
are never seen in those of India ! The tabby 
may be a modification (and a very remark- 
able one) of the markings of tho wild F. 
sylvestris of Europe, a result of domestica- 
tion but most assuredly the cliaus coloured 
cats of India would seem to indicate an abo- 
riginally wild stock of that colour, no doubt 
inhabiting the country somewhere : bub if a 
truly and aboriginally wild specimen were to 
turnup, it wouldmercly be regarded as a stray 
member of the domestic race, and so an end to 
all enquiry. The only guide to a probably cor- 
rect result would bo tho fact, that such animal 
might inhabit a vast range of country, away 
from human haunts, without exhibiting the 
valuation of colour everywhere observable in 
the domostie races; unless in neighbour- 
hoods where it might interbreed with the 
latter which would pass for nothing: though 
to such neighbourhoods it would doubtless 
be attracted, just as tho cliaus 13 ! Tho 
question then remains— Do two such feline 
types exist, or either of them, in an abori- 
ginally wild state, in any part of India, as 
Eavo just becti described, and both of which 
are said to be found wild in tho Punjab Salt 
Jtange ? Tho difficulty of tracing the origin 
of many of our domestic animals is well 
known. 

In tho Isle of Man, cats are tail-less, and 
have long hind legs. The domestic creole 
cat of Antigua is small, with an elongated 
head, and that of Paraguay, also, small, has 
a lanky body. In the Malayan Archipelago, 
Siam, Pegu, Bnrmah, all the cats huvo 
truncated tails with a joint at tho eud, in 
China a breed lias drooping ears, the largo 
Angora or Persian cat, is supposed to he 
the descendant of the Felis mauul of middlo 
Asia it breeds freely with Indian cats. 

Whittington, so long tho hero of a favour- 
ite ijursery-tale of England, is rivalled by the 
story of the Florentine Messer Ansaldo Degli 
Orman ni — in a letter of “ Conte Lorenzo Ma- 
galotti” in the “ Scelta di Letter© Familiar i,” 
ublished by Nardini, Lond. 1802 (p. 139 •, 
is two cats, “ due bellissimi gatti, un mas- 
chio “ nna feminina,” soon relieved the king 
of an island (Canaria) on which he had 
been cast by a violent tempest, from the 
plague of mice* and he was recompensed 
“ oou richissimi doni.” Earl p. 333, Daman's 
Animals ami plants. Ouseley's Travels Val. J. 


FELUJAH. 

p. 171. Jour. As. Soc. of Beng . No. 7. 1856 
page 441-3. * 

FELIS ORNATA, Gray, (founded on an 
exceedingly bad coloured drawing, obviously 
by a native artist, published in Hardwicke’s 
Illustrations of Indian Zoology ; F. sorvalina 
apud Jardine, (Hat. Libr, Felinro nec F. ser- 
valina, Ogilbv,) F. ad Oxam, Pallas (apud 
Gray,) F. Huttoni, Bligli (founded on a skin 
from iho Hazara hills), Chans servalina 
Gray, Brit. Mus. Catal. 1 

This wi ld species approximates very nearly 
to the domest ic cat. The ground colour of 
the fur is a *• Cat Gray,” more or lessfulves- 
cent or hotter described as pale greyish- 
fulvous in some specimens, with numerous 
roundish black spots, which tend to unite 
into transverse bands on the sides : on the 
head, nano and shoulders, tho spots are 
smaller and less distinct, and tend to form 
longitudinal lines on the occiput and nape, 
hut not. upon the back : on tho limbs there 
are distinct cross bands, with one or two 
broad black streaks within tho arm, as in 
tho chans and commonly in domestic cats ; 
the paws blackish underneath : cheeks, 
stripes as usual, breast spotted, but the belly 
almost free from spots : tail tapering more 
or less distinctly and marked with a series 
of well defined rings and a black tip: ears 
externally dull rufous, with a slight hut dis- 
tinct. duskvish pencil tuff at tip, not black 
tipped as in tho cliaus, nor is the rufous 
colour nearly so bright as in that animal, 
differing litllo from the general hue of tho 
body: tho fur according to locality or per- 
haps season is more or less dense or full; 
and the markings are much brighter and 
more distinct in somo individuals than in 
others. 

FELLS MACROCELIS. See Felidae. 

Mammalia. 

FELTS MANICULATA. See Felidae- 

Mammalia. 

FELIS MINUTA. See Felidce. Mam- 
malia. 

FELIS MOORMEN SIS, Hodgson. 

FELLAH, in Egypt a cultivator, a farm- 
er, but, applied to an Egyptian, is deemed 
derogative. 

FELLE. Ger. Skins. 

FELSPAR, a mineral entering largely, 
into the composition ofliypogene rocks ; 
granite is composed of felspar, quartz and 
mica. 

FELHJAIT. On the Euphrates, about /0 
miles below Hit is the modern castle of Fe; 
lujah, situated 29-|- miles W. 2° N. of Bagh- 
dad. The average width in this part of the 
river dccroases a little, being only about 
250 yards, with an ordinary depth of 20 feet ; 
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FENUGREEK. 

and fcbete is ft current of less than two and 
a half miles per hour in the flood season, 
when the river forms 13 islands, without 
wood. Above Felujah, at 5f miles S. 60 
W. from it, the derivation, called the Sak- 
lawiyah, takes place; this stream crosses 
Mesopotamia by a tortuous eastern course 
on the north side of Akar Kuf, and enters 
the Tigris at a point five miles below Bagh- 
dad, but, until altered by Baud Pasha to 
avoid the danger of inundations, it joined 
the Tigris a little above the city. The dis- 
tance from river to river (by the course of 
the Euphrates steamer in passing, under 
Lieut. Lynch, in 1838) is about do miles. 
See Ktirej. 

FEMALE INFANTICIDE. See Infanti- 
cide ; Jhareja. 

FENDUK. Guz. Hind. Pees. Ilazel nut, 
properly Findak. 

FENNEL, NIG ELLA SATIYA. 

Tho Seed. 

Zartiiinuj, Ar. Myyiiri, Guz. Hind. 

Kazianuj, „ Allan, Jav, Malay. 

Nuii-iian-ya-wct, Bubal Boil inn, ? Pkks. 

Sunf, Duk. Madhurika, Sans. 

Foimol seed, sweet, Kxo. Duwiulutvo, Si noil 

Pcnouil, Fr. Pmm-Sinigam, Tam. 

Wurriali, Guz. Hind. PuiUla Jillakara, Tel. 

The Flower. 

Slmniz, An. Sinh-tlancli, Prcua. 

lvolunjen, Duk. Musavi, llus. 

Knl:i jira, Hind. Curia Sirigam, Tam. 

Adas, Malay. Nulla Jilukura, Tel. 

The Oil. 

Kulanji Siah-dunah, Hind. Carin Siragum yen no, 

Tam. 

Adas Minak, Malay. Nalla Jilikarra anna, 

Tel. 

A variety is cultivated in the S. and E. of 
Asia, and the natives regard its black aro- 
matic seeds as stomachic, carminat ive and as 
a condiment. Indeed they were formerly 
used as a pepper. Tho seeds put amongst 
linen are supposed to keep away insects. 
They yield by expression a dark coloured 
fragrant oil. The Hebrew word, which in 
Isaiah is rendered fitches, designates this 
plant; but not that in Ezekiel where the 
original word for fitches signifies spelt, 
n species of wheat. — Mason. A indie, Mat. 
Mad. p. 15. — Madras Exit. Jn. Rep. 

FENNY, a river near Kairali in Noakally 
district. 

# FENOUIL. F r. Fennel seed. 

FENUGREEK. Trigonella fcexum Gr<e- 
cum. 

Vondium, Tam. Maiteo, Hind. 

Henthiloo, Tkl. 


FERISHTA. 

The 6eed. 

Helbeth, Arab. | Mefchi, Duk. Guz. Hind, 


Methe-shak, Beng. Bans. 

Buro-Methi, ,, Shemlit, Pers. 

Menta-Soppu, Can. Aiforvaa, Po-rt. 

Mentia, „ Vendium, Tam. 

Oolowa, Cvng.* Mentuloo, Tel. 

Fenugrek, Fr. 


Cultivated in India. Flowers small "and 
white, seeds deemed tonic and carmiuafcive, 
used as a condiment and in curries. An oil is 
extracted from them. Voigt. 209. 

FER. Fr. Iron. 

FER-BLANC. Fr. Tin. White iron 
tinned iron. 

FERGHANA. The native province of 
Baber ; one of the most celebrated of east- 
ern monarchs, and the founder of tho im- 
perial family of Delhi. Malcolm's History 
of Persia. Vol. I. p. 141. Sec Furghnna. 

FERDINAND PINTO. Sec Pinto. 

FEREDUN, a hero in Iranian legend, 
identical with Thraetaona, the Trita of the 
Veda. Jle is fabled to have killed the tyrant 
Zoliak, on the Demavend mountain of tho 
Alborz, South of’ tho Caspian, ns Trita 
slew the demon Vritra, Bunsen 348. See 
Persian Kings. 

FERHAD, so conspicuous in Persian ro- 
mance, contemporary with Kbusru Parvez ; 
or Cliosroes (at the close of the sixth cen- 
tury,) and that monarch’s rival in the affec- 
tions of fair Sliirin, was a native of Kurdistan. 
He may bo almost always recognised by tho 
Tishali or pick-axe, with which, for the sake 
of his mistress, ho fractured or excavated 
enormous rocks, and according to tradition, 
reduced the rugged face of Mount Bisutan 
into those extraordinary sculptures for which 
it is still remarkable. With his “ tishah,” 
says the poet Nizami, “lie rendered the 
hardest stone, as it were, soft \ike wax/* 
Ousel cy's. Travels. Vol, T. p. 234. 

FERINGI. Hind. Pjsks. A term em- 
ployed by mahomedans of India to designate 
Europeans. It is used derogatorily, but 
ought not to be so, being derived from Fer- 
ing, Europe; as Dauai-i-Fering o Dowlat-i- 
Hind, — The wisdom of Europe and pomp of 
India. See Farang. 

FERINGI DATURA. Duk. also Pila- 
Datura. Argemone inoxicana. 

FERISII. Hind, also Fmsn. Hind. 
also Jhao. Hind. Tamarix iudica. 

FERISHTA, a native of the shores of 
the Caspian who, while still a lad of nine or 
ten years old, arrived with liis father at the 
court of the Nizam Shabi king of Ahmed - 
nuggar. He seems to have accompanied 
Chand Sultan to Bejapore, where he lived 
under the AdT Shall! kings ; and wrote the 
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Tarikh-i-Ferishta, a history still extant. ; 
He also wrote many novels. His death is 
supposed to have occurred in a period of 
famine while still only thirty years of age. His 
great work on the mahomedan kings of Asia 
was translated by General Briggs of the 
Madras Army, but "the manuscript was 
burned when the Poonah Residency was 
destroyed by Baji Rao, and had again to be 
translated by General Briggs. 

FERNS, flowerless plants, the Filicales of 
Bindley, aud Filices of other authors, belong- 
ing to the Acrogenrc. They .are not of any 
economic value, but Europeans in India largely 
cultivatethera, as plants reminding them of 
home. They are no where common in the plains 
of India, but in the table lands they are met 
with and in the hills and mountains of India, 
they are abundant. Mr. Edgeworth found 
seven species in Banda (N. W. Provinces) 
two occur rarely and locally in the Punjab 
plains, and not more than three li.avo been 
found in the west, even in the salt Range, 
which reaches 5,000, and in the Trans-Indus 
hills up to 8,000 feet. In tho Himalaya, 
again, seventy kinds of ferns, out of a thou- 
sand species of plants collected, were got in 
tho moister climate of Garhwal and Kumnon, 
while of 870 species of plants collected on 
the Chenab and Ravi only 30, and of nearly 
700 species collected in Hazara only 20, 
were ferns. Hr. Royle enumerated 80 species. 
Dr. Wallich’s Catalogue, excluding exotics 
gives 40 genera and 430 species, 05 of which 
were of the genus Polypodimn, 02 aspidium, 
58 Asplenium, Pteris and 22 Aerosti- 
clittm. Captain Beddomo in 1803, issued a 
volume on the Ferns of Southern India con- 
taining 84 genera. In tho mountains of the 
Archipelago, they are common, the follow- 
ing' occur in India. 

Polypodia cere. 1 Choilanthus, 

It Polypodium, 1 Vifctaria, 

2 Hemiouitia, 1 Blcchmmi, 

1 Nofcholntma, Gleirlteniamr. 

4 Aspidium, J Cer.it, opfcpria, 

4 Aspleniurn, 1 Gleiohenia, 

8 Pfcoris, 1 Itymenophyllum, 

1 Cheilanthus, 1 Tricho manes, 

1 Linds tea, Osmnndawo'. 

2 Adianfcura, 7 Lygodinm, 

1 Lomaria, 1 Sehiznoa, 

1 Sphmroptoris, Dancacm 

6 Davallia, 3 Dancm, 

2 Aurostiehum, 2 Marat tin, 

1 Autropliyum, 1 Kaulfussia, 

1 Menisoium, Ophinylossacere. 

1 Toonitis, 4 Ophioglossum, 

1 Allantodia, 1 Helininthoataeliys, 

In Dr. Wallich’s Catalogue are the genera 
(12) Grararnitis, Cryptogramma. 
FEROCULUS. SeeSorex. 

FEROKI Hind, of Dera Ghazi Khan, 
sulphuric add. 


FERONIA ELEPHANTUM. 

FE ROKHS ER, king of Dehli,son of 
zam styled Bahadur Shah succeeded to the 
throne in 1 712 on the demiso of his father 
He tortured to death Banda, the guru of the 
Sikhs, the successor of their guru Govind 
When the empire began to totter, },p 
furnished tlio last instance of a Mogul 
sovereign marrying a hindu princess, the 
daughter of rajah Aject Sing, sovereign of 
Marwar. To this very marriage the British 
owe tho origin of their power. When the imp. 
tials were preparing, the emperor fell ill. ^ 

| mission was at that time at Ochli from Surat 
where they traded, of which Mr. Hamilton 
was the surgeon. He cured tho king, and 
the marriage was completed. In the oriental 
stylo, ho desired the doctor to name his re- 
ward; but instead of asking any thing for 
| himself, he demanded a grant of land for a 
j factory on the Hoogly for his employers. It 
was accorded, and this was the origin of the 
greatness of tho British empire in the East, 
Sneh an act deserved at least a column ; hut 
neither trophied urn or monumental bust 
j marks the spot where his remains are laid. 

| Toil's Itiijaxihtw, Vnl. Ip. 152 153. 

' F ERG HZ A L) BUKUTYAR, the 20th and 
last but one of the Sassanian kings, A.T). (181, 
Under his successor Yezdigird, the kingdom 
fell to the mahomodans A,L). 632. 

FERONIA ELEPHANTUM, Con. IV. 
and A. Roxb. IT. 41 1 . 

Anisifolins Rumplin'. 

Him kupittham, Sansc. 

Kupitt hu, 

Ma-koit, Siam. 

Do wul, Sin mi. 

Vola maram, Tam. 

Villa „ 

Vilnm, „ „ 

Pitta villa, „ „ 

Vcllanga, 

Volaga chcltu Tkt« 

„ I Knpittbamu, „ » 

Matin. | Pampu volaga, „ •« 

,, Nela ,, j> j» 

Male at,. 1 Puli „ ,, » 

The Fruit. 

Vallam pul lam, Tamil. | Koet, 

: lvavit, Di;k. I Wood apple, 

j Velagapundoo, Tel. | Kapitta, 

Its Gum. 

Kath bol ka gond, Hind. | Vallam Pisin. Tam 

The large and tall wood apple tree, one of 
the aurantiacem or orange tribe, is well 
known South of the Nerbudda. It is widely 
diffused in India, boiug met w T ith in the 
Northern Circars, generally through the 
Madras Presidency, in Coimbatore, is very 
common in tho inland jnngles of the Bombay 
Presidency, where it grows well every 
where ; and, in Guzerat, it attains a good 
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Crafcrova vallnngn, 

Kat bel, Bent 
JP man, 

Bilva-tithn mara, 
Kavitn-vriksea, 

Koit, 

Elephant applo tree Ext 
Indian „ „ „ 

Wood _ 

Koit ka jhar, 
Hhuin-koit, 

Kawtha, 

Koit, 

Kowtn, 

Velauga, 


Kox. 
llTXD. 
Hi; a m. 
Can. 

Di.kfi. 


IIind. 


Hind. 

Eng. 

Sans. 



FEROZ SHAH. 

siae. In the Nalla Mallai hills the wood 
appie tree attains a large sizp, and the wood 
js rather heavy, light coloured, hard and 
durable. In Coimbatore the tree attains a 
large size, and its wood is white, hard and 
pronounced durable. A specimen which was 
tried bore 360 lbs. In Vizagapatam, it 
yields a hard, strong, heavy wood, and is 
there mnek used in house building, but said 
not to bo very durable. In Guzerafc, it is 
used in building and could possibly bo creo- 
goted so as to withstand exposure. Its 
6 phcroidal fruit, when ripe contains a dark 
brown, agreeable sub-acid pulp. When an 
incision is made in the trunk, a transparent 
oily fluid exudes which is used by painters 
for mixing their colours. Both leaves and 
flowers have a strong odour of anise, and 
the young leaves are given in the bowel 
complaints of children as a stomachic stimu- 
lant. It yields a largo quantity of a clear 
white gum (Koit ka gond, Hind), much re- 
sembling gum Arabic in its sensible proper- 
ties. It is very abundant, and forms the 
well known “ East India Gum Arabic 5 ” 
anil, from its ready solubility without residue 
it gives the best mucilage for making black 
ink. The rattier acid pulp contained within 
the hard shell of the Yullani pullum is eaten 
with sugar, but is not much prized. The 
tree is more prized for its valuable gum. — 
Ainslic p. 23-1*. Roeb Mr, Rohde, M. E. J. 11 r 
Dr. Gibson's Report, Dr. O' Sluing /messy, Dr. 
Wight's Report , English Ci/dopaidia. 

FKRONIA PELLUCID A. Horn. Syn. 
of iEglo marmelos.— W. and A. 

FEROZ. Ters. Victory, hence Feroza- 
bad, Ferozpur, Enroz-shahr, as names of 
towns. Feroz, and Ecroz-shali, names of 
persons and kings. 

FEROZ KOHT, a no made tribe of Eimak, 
or Aimak, so called after the town of Eeroz 
Koh, 63 miles from Teheran. Timur, ex- 
asperated by tlio depredations which they 
h»d committed, removed the whole of them 
into the mountains lying between Persia and 
India. See Aimak, Kabul p. 440. 

FEROZ SHAH, in the neighbourhood 
of Ferozepur, in the Punjab. A battle was 
fought here on the 21st aud 22nd December 
1845 between the British and the Sikh. 

FEROZPOOR. See Knnawer. Sat-dhara. 
H EEROZPUR, in Lat. 30° 57' 1 N. Long. 
'4° 38' 4,E in tho Punjab, on tbo left bank of 
me Sutlej. The mean height of the station 
a U20 feet. P.C. 

•FEROZ SHAH, RUKN-UD DIN, king 
Delhi in 1235. Ho was grand-father of 
pi* 8 ® Mahmud, whom Timur conquered. 

• was this king (A. H. 752 to 790) who 
Amoved the lat or pillar, — according to ono 


• fKrry.' 

account, from near Khizrabad, immediately 
west of the Jumna at the foot of the Siwalik 
hills, to Delhi, and erected it in the centre 
of his palace. This column, is alluded to by 
Chund, as “ telling the fame of the Cbohan, ■ 
but lie says it was “ placed at Nigurabode,” a 
place of pilgrimage on the Jumna, a few miles 
below Delhi, whence it must have been re- 
moved to its present singular position. The 
name of Beesildeo (Visaladova) heads the 
inscription on tho pillar. Tho pillar is now 
known as ono of tho Delhi lat, also the golden 
lat, so called from tho gilt kalasa 41 pinnacle 
or ball” which Feroz shah placed on itssnm- 
mit. This monolith like tho kindred pillar 
at Allahabad was in tho first instance exclu- 
sively devoted to tlio exhibition of a counter- 
part text of tho edicts of Asoka, but succeed- 
ing generations have taken advantage of the 
ready prepared monument to supplement a 
record of their own prowess. The other 
stone pillar at Delhi was brought from Mirat. 
Tod's Rajasthan vol. ii p. 452. Orme. See 
fiat. 

FERQUEH, amongst- the Afghans, means 
a tribe. Itis probably from the Arabic “Farq,” 
separation, — Parqah, a tribe or community. 

FERRARI A CROCEA. Sams, Rheede. 
Syn. of Pardanthus Uhineiisis. Ker. 

FERREOLA BUX1FOLIA. Roxb. iii. 790. 

Miiba bnxifolia, Pers. 

Eroombala, Anglo-Tan. I Eroombala maram, Tam. 
Tllumbilli maram, Tam. j 

ThisplautgrowsamongthoCircar mountains 
to the sizo of a small tree, but, in tho low 
countries, it is only a shrub. The wood is 
dark colored, remarkably hard and durable; 
when its size will admit, it is employed for 
such uses as require the most durablo heavy 
wood. Its small red fruit, containing ono 
seed when ripe, is pleasant to tlio 4aste and 
is well known over India. — Ainslie, p. 224, 
Mr. Rohde' 8 MSS. Voigt. 346. Roxb. iii. 790. 

FERRI SULPHAS, also Ferri-viirio- 
latum, Sal-Martis. Lat. Green copperas. 
Sulphate of Iron. 

FERRO. It. Rijs. Iron. 

FERRUM. Lat. Iron. 

FERRUM VITllIOLATUM. Sulphate 
of Iron. 

FERRY. The ferries at rivers in India 
and tlio S. of Asia are crossed in very various 
ways, but on the Tigris, Euphrates, the 
upper Indus and its affluents, the practice 
of three thousand years still continues. 

Xenophon's ten thousand were ferried over 
on inflated skins, and three slabs in 
tho British Museum show the repre- 
sentation of the king of Assyria, crossing 
the Euphrates in this mode which on the 
rivers named still continues. Canoes are of 
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FERULA HOOSHEE. FEYTUB-Uys,; 

: oommon use on the ferries; two pieces of j and yields a gum like the opoponax oftfo 
the bole of a palmyra tree, scooped out and European shops* (Mrs. M* Neil's letter , 18$*, 
blocked with clay at the end, and fastened to- Professor Roy le alludes to this also as resem. 

! gather are used m the Circars: the wicker bling opoponax. — O' Shaugknessy p. 364, 

•and leather coracle traverses most of the FERULA ORIENTALIS. 

livers in the peninsula of India. The ferry Fcshook, r. | Ammonifora, p 1B< 

men on the Kistnah river in the peninsula it grows in Asia Minor, Greece and 

are the Koli race, stalwart men. The Kili- Morocco, supposed a source of gum ammo. 

Kfttr or Maddakpore race are also Kabl-gira macum.—0'Shaughncs8y p. 304. 

or ferrymen. See Boat. FERULA PERSICA, W. 

FERULA ASSAFCETIDA. Linn. F. Sagapenum, Fee. Vol. ii. p. 201. 

Narthex assafoDtida,FALC. Ilingiseh, ITrxn. Snglrinuj, Ar. I Sugafmn, 6 e. Pe B8i 

Asafetida, Eng. Inguva, Tkl. Ee-aua, of Bombay. | Kundol, Mncn. 

Anguaa, Hind. Hingu-patri-chettn, „ A native of Persia, stem about two feet 

Rhig, „ high. According to some authorities it pro. 

- This plant grows in all the mountainous duces Sagapenum. Necs von Esenbeck 
countries in the North, the South and the and Lindley consider it as one of many plants 
East of Persia, between Persia and Tibet from which asafoetida is proenred. Sapage* 
and in Lar, Khorassan, Afghanistan up num, is found in masses. Its odour resem- 
to India Dr, Clcghorn says the asafoetida blcs that of garlic and asafoetida, its taste is 
plant occurs in Pangi, and in the localities hot, nauseous, and rather bitter. It is some- 
given for daphne and desmodium (as yielding times adulterated with bdellium, gunda-bi. 
material for making paper in district jails.) rosa, and other similar gum resins or tarpon- 
Dr. Stewart got this plant in Khagan (Jhe- tines. It is collected in the same manner 
lam basin) at about 6,000 feet, and Dr. Cleg* as asafoetida; sells at four rupees the lb. 
horn, he says, mentions specimens of it ns The medical uses of Sagapenum are tho 
being brought to him on the Upper Chcnab, S amo as those of asafoetida, but it is con- 
at over 8,000 feet. It is ho adds also given sidered less energetic, and is but little em- 
by Aitchison as growifig in Laliaul (.10,000 ploved .—O' Shaughnessy pp. 3GB- 64. 
feet,) not much further up tho Chcnab, but FERULA SAGAPENUM. Syn. of Forulft 
Dr. Stewart was told by Mr. Jaeschke persica. 

that the Lahoul plant was a Dorema. Dr. FESHUK. Arab. also Ushek. Arab. 
Cleghorn also states that Dr. Falconer sent (j um ammoniac. 

seeds of tho plant from Iskardo to Mussooree I FESTUCA QUADRIDENTATA. One 
and England where it thrives in the open 0 f the Gmminaceae. 
air. Dr. Adams states that ho saw tho plant FETISH. See Papuan, Semitic races, 
in Kashmir, and loads of it are taken to FEUD. In the Hindu word “wer” 
Sirinuggur, but Dr. Elmslic assured Dr. which designates a feud, wo have a striking 
Stewart that tho plant is not known tliero. coincidence in terms; wer is ‘a feud/ weree, 
This plant has been conjectured to have pro- « a foe.’ The Saxon term for the composi- 
duced the “ lasser” of the ancients (sec As- t,ion of a feud, wergeldt, is familiar to every 
trantia) which, however, is now ascribed to man. In some of the Rajput states tbo 
aThapsia. The fetid gum-resin asafoetida initial vowel is hard, and pronounced “her” 
baa a nauseous, somewhat bitter, biting In Rajasthan ber is more common than wer, 
taste, and an excessively strong, fetid, but throughout the south-west “wer” only is 
alliaceous smell. It is used in medicine and used. In these we have the origin of tho 
by all classes of hindus os a condiment with Saxon word war, the French guer or guerre, 
their food. Dr. J. L. Stewart , M. D. Dr. The Rajpoot wergeldt is land or a daughter 
Hugh Oleghom M. D. Punjab Report , p. iii. to wife. Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. i. p. 181. 

See Asafatida. FEUERSTEIN. Gbr. Flint. 

FERULA FERULAGO. FEUERWERKE. Ger. Fireworks. 

F. galhanifera, (Ncos and Ebermanicr.) FEUX D’ ARTIFICE. Fr. Fireworks* 

Coasts of the Mediterranean, the Caucasus, FEVE DE LOUP. Fr. Hedysarum 
Ac. yields copiously a secretion which dries alhaji. 

into a gum resin, supposed by sonic to be FEY-YUE-LING. A gigantic mountain 
galbanum, but Professor Don states that on the frontier of the central empire of Chins 
galbanum is yielded by quite a different rising like an advanced post of the mono* 
genus, called by him Galbanum officinnlo. — tains -of Thibet. It rises almost perpen- 
Hug. Oge. Hogg. p. 388. dicularly, .and presents to the eyes of tho 

FERULA HOOSHEE of Beloochistan re- traveller many peaks. During the whole 
ttmbles the asafoetida in size and appearance, yoar it is covered with snow, and surround* 
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ed by clouds that reach to its very foot. 
The road is frightful, and passes over rocks 
and chasms? it is one of the most difficult 
in all China, and no place of rest can be 
found on it. Hue. Chinese Empire. Vol. 
i pp. ii — Id. 

FIBROUS PLANTS, In India and Eastern 
and Southern Asia, the number and variety 
of these are great, and amongst the most de- 
serving of attention may bo enumerated, the 
following: 

Abelmoschus esculontus Vendee fibro. 

AbelmoBChus flculneus 

Abrorna augusta, _ 

Abutilon indicum,...- Toottoe. 

Abatilon polyandrum 

Abutilon tomentosum, 

fOody nar— This treo is common 
[ near Capo Comorin. The fl- 
• i ) br0S from the bark aro used 

Acacia leucophlma, < by tho fl 8 i X erm 0 n in makiu g 

j nets. A coarso kind of cord* 
V ago is also made from it. 

Acacia Arabico, Karoovalum nar. 

jEschynomone oannabina.... 

Agave Americana, Pita or great Aloo fibre. 

Agave cantala, 

Agave diacantha, 

Agave vivipara, Kathalay. 

Agave yuccffifolia 

in f Porooroarum.— inner bark not 

Ailantus Malabarlcua, j roucU U8ed . 

Alotrls norvosa 

Aloo indica, or vulgaris Kuttally nar. 

Aloe porfoliata, Aloo fibre. 

Ananassa sativa Pine Apple fibro. 

Audropogon involucrum 

Amlropogon scliccnanth us. ... Camacliy . 

Amlropogon mnricatus 

Arcnga aaccharifera, Arengoo. 

Anti aria saccidora,.... 

Arcca vostiaria 

Artocnrpus, several species,. 

Arundo donax, 

Bauhinia raccmoso, Maljhun. 

Bauhiniu diphylla, 

Bauhinia Vahlii, Yepy treo hark. 

Banliinea tomontosa, Vellay Aatce nar. 

Bauhinca scandcns 

Boohmeria; several spocics. 

Bornbax Malabaricum 

Borassus tlabclliformis Palmyra fibro. 

Bromelia, several species... 

Brou8sonetia papyrifera 

Butoa frondosa 

Bntea superba 

Callicarpa cana, 

Callxearpa lanata ..... iTiumdy nar.— Inner Bark. 

_ l Not much used. 

Calotropis gigantea, Ac Ak, Mudar, or Yorcum. 

Calotropis Hamiltonii 


Calotropis proccra. 
Cannabis 


Hemp. 


sativa 

Carex Indica, 

Careya arboroa 

Caryota 

Chamneropa or Hemp palm,, 

Chamaerops humilis 

Cham»ropa Ritohiana! 

Cordia oblimift jPothooverooseu nar.— Mode- 
na. ' t rate strength. 

Cocos nncifera, Cocoa. 

Corchorua olitorions Jute. 

Corchorus capsularis, 

Corehorua fuscus 

U°rypha, several species, 

Crotalaria Burhla, !. 


< * wW «kJiineea 


f Under tho name of Canamboo 
or Wuckoo, it is cultiva- 
ted extensively in the 
Southern Travancore dis- 
tricts. Fishing nets are made 
from them: the best kinds 
are grown in tho Northern 
district, Bonn (wuckoo 
nar.} 


tenuifolia, 

Mat-grass, or Coaray. 


FIBROWS PLANTS. 

Daphne onnn&biuns, 

Daphne Gardner!, 

Pecaschistia crotonlfolla, 

Deemodium argentcam 

Desmodium tilimfolium Ootrum ka bel. 

Dcemia oxtensa, 

Eriochloena Candollii, 

Kriodendrou anfructuosum, . 

Eriophoruni canuabinum,.... 

Eriopkorum como3um 

Erythrina Inrlica, 

Ficus roligiosa, A rasa nar. 

Ficus racemose, Attinar. 

FicuR Koxburghii 

Ficus venosa, 



Ficus oppositifolia, Bod da nar. 

Ficus My wrciral. **•-** •** 

Fonroroya gigantea, Sccmay Kathalay. 

Girardiiiia Lcschonuuluana,. Neilghcrry nettle. 

Gossypium Iudicuta,.. Indian Cotton.S 

Gussy pi um acuminatum, .... Brazil Cotton, j- 

Gossypium herbacoum, J 

Grewia asiaticn, Bast. 

Grewia tllicufoliw, 

Grcwia rotuudii’olia, Oonoo — Modcrato atrongtb. 

Growia didyma,.... 

Grcwia oppositifolia 

Gunzumn tomontosa, 

Gunznma ulinifolia, 

1 1 ibiacus cannabiuus, Foolycliny fibre. 

Hibiscus fragrans, 

Hibiscus sftbdaritlH Roselle fibro. 

Hibiscus atriatns,. * 

Hibiscus vesicarius, Wild ambnra. 

Hibiscus rosa cbinonsis, Shoo plant fibre. 

Hibiscus vitifolia, 

Hibiscus lampas, 

H ihiscus macrophyllus, 

Hibiscus manibot, 

f Valumbrikal, Kywen nar-Thh 
I is tho most valuable fibre it 

corj-Ufolta, j %EgS&2S8SS5B< 

{ hills. Tho natives produo< 
\ fibre from the stem. 

.Tnncus, ■■ 

Lodoicca Beychellarum... 

Linum usitatisftimum, 

Mamnia dichotomu, 

Marwlenia Roylei,. 

Marsdcnia tenacissima,.. 

Mimosa Intsia, 

Musa paradisiaca,^. 

.Musa supieutum, 

Musa 

Mysaicssya hypoleuca,...-.-.. 

Orthanthera vimiuea, 

Pundanus, ... •; „ 

Pandanus odomtissimus, Fragrant Scrow Pine. 

Papyrus A 



Paritium macrophyllum, 

Paritinm tiliaccnm 

Philadelphia. 8p„ 

Phoenix ucauliB 

Phoenix dactylifera, 

Pha-nix sylvestris 

Baphirt Cochin-cliinonsis, 

Raphis fluke lliforcnis,.... 

Raphis, *p. 

Saccharum sara, Sara. 

Saccbaram inunja, 

Saccharum olllcmarura, 

Sanscvicra zeylanioa,.. Moorgheo, Mnrool. 

Salmalia Malabarica, Elavuio parooty. 

Scsbania nculeata, 

Scsbania cannabina, 

Sida asiatica, 

Sida graveolona, 

Sida Indica 

Sida rhomboidoa, 

Sida rbombifolitt, 

Sida tilwfolia 

Sida periplocifolia, , 

Sida popullfolia Used for Cordage Ac. 

Strychnos potatorum, Katha von bar* 

rKrinkoddy nar.— Used for 

Smilax ovaluolm,,, { tying bundles Ac. 

Sterculia guttuta, 

Storcnlia ornata 

Sterculia vIHoau, 


Fiax. 


Ecnjy nar. 
Plantain fibro. 
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Termin&lia alAlftj 


'Termraalia bolorica, 

Triumfetta lobata 

Tylophora aathmatica, 

Typha angnstifolia, 

iTvpha elopbantina,. 

Dlraus campestria, 

Urena lobata 

IJrena ainuata 

Urtica, several species,... 

Urtlca hetorouhylla, 

Vernoaia anthebnintica,. 
Wikptrromia salicifolia.... 

Yucca angiiBtifolia, 

Yucca gloriosa, 

Yucca aloifolia, 


'Moorootben nar.— Bark, very 
strong and lasts many yours: 
used for dragging timber, 
cordage 4c. Common in the 
. forests, 
llmburatbeo nar. 

Koorinja. 


Bun- Ochra, 


Coat sooragum. 


Pita or Adam’s Needle. 


vemments of Madras and of India, to 
extend our knowledge of the fibrous and 
textile materials of South Eastern Asia, and 
Lord Mayo, Viceroy of India has taken muck 
interest in tho matter, but there is still much 
to bo done and the subject is of so great im- 
portance that the following details are given. 
The Court of Directors of the East India 
Company early moved in the matter, and 
they enclosed in their letter No. 6, of 15th 
March 1 854, the following Memorandum by 
Dr. John Forbes Royle. 

Boehmeria nevia. 


The natives from timo immemorial have 
been accustomed to utilize all of these, but 
want of roads, and the expenso of transport- 
ing raw materials have restricted their use 
to their respective localities. 

On the outbreak of tho war with Russia 
the attention of manufacturers at home was 
directed towards the probable effect which 
the stoppage of the Russian trado would 
produce upon tho supply of flax and hemp, 
the greater portion of which had been derived 
from that Empire. The question wns not 
merely as to tho rise in prices likely to follow 
so considerable a reduction of tho quantity 
imported, but parties interested in the arti- 
cles were anxious to discover the means for 
providing an effective and ample substitute 
for tho Russian material ; especially as from 
the returns published it became evident that 
the aggregate importations of the raw stuffs 
from all parts of tho world were inadequate 
to tho increasing consumption of tho articles 
manufactured therefrom. Tho Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce took up the subject 
with all tho intorest it deserved. It was ob- 
served whilst tho importations of flax from 
all parts in 1853 amounted to 94,169 tons, 
Russia alone contributed 63,399 tons towards 
that quantity j and out of 63,142 tons of 
hemp imported during the same year, 41,819 
tons were obtained from Russia alone. Tho 
total value of these importations computed 
upon the average rates of the year, amounted 
in round numbers to .£3,500,000 sterling, 
and at tho immediately enhanced rates were 
estimated at £6,000,000. Under those 
circumstances attention was forcibly directed 
towards. India, with a view to ascertain how 
far its fibres might yield a substitute for the 
produce hitherto chiefly imported from 
Russia and the result of tho inquiry was 
that Indian fibres have been proved to 
possess all the necessary intrinsic properties, 
and in point of flexibility and strength some 
of them are infinitely superior to Russian 
produce. Very much was then done, by 
Dr. John Forbes Royle, Dr. Alexander 
Hunter, the Home Government, the Go- 


The Rheea fibre forwarded by the 
Government of India, as the produce of 
Assam, in order that its properties 
aud valuo may be correctly ascertained in 
this country, appears, ho says, likely to 
prove one of the most valuable products of 
India, for in strength it exceeds tho best 
hemp and in fineness it rivals the superior 
kinds of flax. Its culture is well known to 
the natives of Assam, and in the districts of 
Rmigporo and of Dinageporo, being called 
“ Kunklioora.” It isknown inBurmah and is 
the Pan of the Sharis, tho Rameo of the Ma- 
lays and of Java, and the Caloce of Sumatra. 
Its culture succeeded in Tenasserim, and is 
practised in Siam, as in other Eastern coun- 
tries and islauds. It can now be prodneed 
and sold with profit at as a cheap rate as Rus- 
sian hemp, and if any machine could bo em- 
ployed lor facilitating the separation of tho 
fibre from tho on tor. bark and tho woody 
part of tho stalks, it would speedily under- 
sell all other fibres, as from four to five crops 
of it can be obtained within the year from 
the same plants. The Rheea fibre, though 
a now import from Assam, is well known 
under another name, being identical 
with the highly valued article of com- 
merce, known by the name of China 
Grass, the Chu-ma of the Chinese, and 
from which the famed grass-cloth of China 
is manufactured. The proof of this identity 
is very complete. One of tho educated Chi- 
nese introduced into Upper Assam, on ac- 
count of the Tea manufactory there, recog- 
nized tho Rheea as identical with the Chu- 
ma of his own country. The Rheea of Assam 
had been ascertained by botanists to be the 
same plant as the Urtica tenacissima of Dr. 
Roxburgh, who, half a century ago, was in- 
formed by a friend at Canton, that the plant 
which lie had obtained from Bencoolen, as 
tho Caloee of Sumatra, and to which he gave 
the above botanical name, was that from 
which the Chinese grass-cloth was made. 
Lately Dr. MacGowan settled at Ningpo, 
sent specimens of the Chn-ma to Calcutta. 
These, Dr. Falconer found to be the 
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plant as the Boehmeria nivea of botanists, India Company’s Service, for the introduc- 
described under the names of Urtica tenacis- ' tion of this fibre. It had frequently been sent 
sima by Dr. Roxburgh. Sir W. Hooker had by Colonel Jenkins and the officers employed 
also identified these two plants as being in Assam to the Agri-Horticultnral Society 
identical, and has described the former as of Calcutta, in whose transactions several ac- 
yielding what is called China Grass. Further, countsof ithavebecn published. Mr. Henley, 
manufacturers in England have found late of Calcutta, informed Dr. Roy le that he 
the two fibres to be the same for all practi- readily collected two tons of it in the district 
cal purposes. In Assam, Rungporo and of Rungpore, but that ou sending it to this 
Dinageporo this plant seems to be very gene- country, it sold at a loss, being unknown, 
rally cultivated, though only in small quanti- Samples wero sent by Major Hannay, Capt. 
ties, by the “doom” or fishermen race, near Reynolds, Baboos Denanath and Lokenath 
their huts. Manure is useful, and moisture to the Exhibition of 1851, when honorable 
essential quick growth, as well as shade and mention was mado of their efforts. Prize- 
some protection from storms, in order to medals were awarded to Messrs. Marshall 
allow it to grow to the height of eight feet, and Messrs. Hives and Atkinson of Leeds, 
from which a six foot fibre may be separated- and to Messrs. Wright and Co. of London, 
Hence it is most common and succeeds best for their several preparations of China Grass ; 
in the districts along the foot of the hills. It also to M. Weber of Java, for some beautiful 
is grown from the separated roots and may fibre sent by the Singapore Committee as 
be cut down several times in the year, so that the produce of a plant which he calls Boeh* 
four or five crops may easily be<bbtained meria candicans, but which is probably only 
during the year, and the aggregate produce another name for the Rameo of the Malayas, 
of an acre of ground be about twelve maunds. which is cultivated there by the Dutch and 
The different crops vary in strength and its fibre introduced into Holland. Four 
fineness, the earlier being the stronger and gold medals have been awarded to Messrs, 
the latter finer. The officers of the above Mcerburg of Leyden for specimens of sail 
districts, as well as others, state that the cloth, ropes, cables, &c. : also for some finer 
culture is perfectly understood, and that it kinds of cloth and tabic cloths : it is used by 
is susceptible of easy and rapid extension, if the natives of the countries which have been 
the cultivators had any other inducement mentioned for making nets and fishing lines : 
than their own requirements to grow it. The also stout cloth and somo of finer fabric, 
expense seems to be about 5 rupees a maund. Major Hannay, who has long paid atten- 
For Major Hannay, referring to the fact of tion to this fibre and to whom much praise 
£20 a ton having been offered for any quan- is due, was induced to send soveral sam- 
tity in Calcutta, observes that “ as it costs pies of the Rheea fibre (the Dom Rheea of 
at least 5 rupees per maund, you will see the Assamese,) with somo grown by Capt. 
that it can scarce bo sent to Calcutta at the Dalton, in consequence of applications from 
price offered.” 'But he also says, that “ if this country by merchants who, however, 
any cheaper method of separation from the offered a sum (of £20 a ton in Calcutta) 
stalk could bo discovered, it would which would not pay the expenses, and 
undersell all other fibres.” Various at- which moreover did not appear to be equi- 
tempts have been made to make this valent to the value of an article acknowledg- 
es more generally known and to bring ed to bo identical with China Grass, which 
it into demand as an article of commerce, sells for £60 £70 and £80 a ton in Britain. 
Thns, Dr. Roxburgh having obtained four Since the arrival of specimens, Dr. Royle 
plants from Bencoolen in the year 1803, endeavoured to make the fibre known and its 
wrote that “ some thousand plants have been value appreciated. He sentspecimens of both 
reared from these four, so readily does it the Rheea and the Wild Rheea to the Society 
grow and multiply ;” and also, that it was of Arts and published an account in their 
one of the strongest fibres he had met with. Journal of the 9th December. He sent spe- 
Iu the year 1811, Dr. Buchanan sent three cimens and wrote to Messrs.Marshall of Leeds 
hales of the fibres from the Botanic Garden and to the Commercial Association of Man- 
at Calcutta to the Court. These were given Chester, had frequently seen Mr. Sangster, 
h> Messrs. Sharp, of Mark Lane, who re- as well as brokers and others, on the subject. 
Ported that a thread spun of this fibre bore and likewise sent specimens to Belfast and 
2^2 lbs., whereas the weight required to be to Paris.Mr, Marshall acknowledged that the 
home by Russian hemp of the same size, in Rheea fibre is identical with China-grass and 
Majesty's Dock Yard, was only 84 lbs. should class it with the middle or coarse 
The Society of Arts, in the year 1814, award- quality, andthatitisworthfrom £48 to £50 a 
ed » medal to Captain J. Cotton, of the East ton in England j also, that it appears to be 
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clean and regular in colour and free from 
dead fibres which are often a great detri- 
ment ; that it “ is a useful quality of fibre, 
jof which we could take a regular supply,” 
and that “ it would be of considerable ad- 
vantage to obtain a supply from Assam” as 
a nearer market than China ; and “ if it 
could be supplied at lower rates than ho 
mentioned, that would of course much en- 
courage the consumption of it in this coun- 
try.” Of the Rheea fibre sent to the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, Mr. Marshall says, “ It is 
the same as the above, but coarser in qua- 
lity.” Messrs. Wright and Co., had already 
come to the same conclusion, that for all 
practical purposes, the Rhoca of Assam is 
the same as the China Grass* Mr. Dickson, 
of Deptford, to whom he had given speci- 
mens, says, u It is a splendid fibre, and when 
dressed as flax, of higher valuo than the 
sums mentioned by Mr. Marshall.” 

Though, Dr. J. Forbes Royle had no 
doubt, that when the peculiarities of 
the Rheea fibre or China Grass are 
more generally known, its excellent 
qualities will be fully appreciated, and that 
it will come into more general use as a 
rival to the finer kinds of flax, yet, at that 
time, there were but few spinners who 
thoroughly understood its management or 
have machinery to do it justice. It may not 
therefore realize its full value in the markets 
of Europe. As it was desirable, therefore, 
to have its strength tested as a substitute for 
hemp, Mr. W. Cotton was good enough 
to have the bale of Rheea fibre, and also that 
of the Wild Rheea, tarred by the warm re- 
gister and twisted into five inch rope, and care- 
fully tried with respect to the strength of each. 
The experiments wero most satisfactory, 
neither rope breaking until the Rheea 
fibre bore above 9 tons weight, and the Wild 
Rheea nearly as much. The results of the 
experiments are stated in the accompanying 
Memorandum. Mr. W. Saegster had some 
of the Rheea fibre, which ho had received 
from Assam, also twistod into small rope. 
It was pronounced by Messrs. Hunter by 
whom it was made 50 per cent, better than 
similar rope made with Russian hemp. A 
small portion was also made into fishing- 
line, which was described os being wonder- 
folly strong. 

Bon Rhea. — Though it is to be hoped 
that the Rheea or Dom Rheea fibres 
will prove too valuable to be only em- 
ployed for rope making, the Wild Rheea 
or Bon Rheea, on the contrary, is well 
calculated for this purpose. No in- 
formation was given respecting the plant 
yielding it, but it is no doubt one of the net- 
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tie tribe, and from being caRed Bon or Jtm. 
gle Rheea, it has been inferred that « it 
be the Rheea in a wild state. But though 
there was no proof of this, it is satisfactory 
to find that Major Hannay of Assam de«. 
cribes it as “ uncultivated, but very com- 
mon in all parts of the province 
and again, “common in most of oar 
forests.” By proper management any 
quantity of young shoots can be obtained 
and as the divided roots afford numerous 
shoots, and the plant can be propagated by 
slips as well as by seed, its cultivation for 
its fibre might be carried on with facility. 
Ho further says that he had paid 5 rupeeB a 
maund for it, and that “ it is cnltivated large, 
ly by the hill tribes on the North-west of 
Yunan, and by the Singpoo and Dliounnea 
of the own North-east frontier to a small 
extent only for a coarse cloth, but chiefly for 
nots. It is recognized by the Nepaulese as the 
LeepeeaBof Nepal.” Captain A. Thompson, 
of the firm of Thompson and Co., Rope 
makers, of Calcutta, says of it, that it is all 
that can be desired for cither canvas or lines, 
and only requires to bo known to be gene- 
rally used for that purpose.” It was 
valued as being worth about £35 a ton in 
England. When made into a five-inch 
rope at Messrs. Huddart’s works, it absorb- 
ed 1-7 of tar and did not break until it bore 
nearly 9 tons weight. 

Boehmeria frutkscens. There are several 
other fibres, some probably of equal value, 
to bo found in abundance along the hills 
from Assam to near the Sutlej, as for in- 
stance, the Pooah fibre yielded by Boemeria 
frutescens and other Hemps. The strength 
of some of these fibres, in the plain 
untwisted state, has been ascertained with 
samples of the same length and weight. By 
this it will be seen, that the Rheea fibres 
bore very heavy weights in their untwisted 
state, and that three others are at least equal 
to Russian liemp and the Kote Kangra hemp 
was far stronger than any thing that has 
yet been tried. It is at the same time liked 
for its colour and texture, and would be cer- 
tain to be employed for all the purposes for 
which the best hemp is required, if it conld 
be procured. It is therefore included with 
the two Rhceas in the present recommenda- 
tion. 

The Jubbulpore hemp was extensively 
cnltivated by Mr. Williams and already 
established as an article of commerce In In- 
dia and highly esteemed by good judges *n 
this country. 

The Wukka Nar might be exported fro® 
Travancore, and the Madar or Yercum fib® 
from different parts of India. 
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Kew fibres, must be sent into the market | 
for three or four years, and in sufficient quan- 
tities, to attract the notice of respectable 
mjvnufacturers and induce them to give 
these fibres a fair trial. From ten to 
twenty tons sent annually into the market, 
for three or four years, would be sufficient ; 
others say that this quantity should be sent 
twice a year. But in the case of India, such 
quantities being sent from different districts 
would arrive at different times and have 
the same effect. The Officiating Com- 
missioner of Revenue in Assam recommends 
that as the culture of the Rheea fibre is 
sufficiently well understood, “ the best way 
to encourage its extension would be to 
secure to the ryots a suro market at remun- 
erating prices.’ 1 Captain Dalton, Collector 
ofDebrooghur, states ‘‘that the best method 
would be for Government to offer a premium 
of so much a ton on all that is produced 
for threo or four years/’ Both recommenda- 
tions might bo united in one. 

In issuing directions, as well as in making 
purchases, great care should be taken that 
the fibres were carefully and cleanly prepar- 
ed, and if intended for rope-making and as a 
substitute for hemp, the Bon or Wild Rheea 
should be made to resemble as closely as pos- 
sible the specimens of Pelersbnrgh hemp, 
Mr. W. Cotton furnished samples in illus- 
tration for transmission to India. The im- 
proved appearance of the Rheea fibre sent by 
Major Hannay was owing to specimens sent 
out to him by Mr. Sangster ; others cannot 
do better than follow Major Hannay’s exam- 
ples as thero is every probability of estab- 
lishing the best specimens of the Rheea 
fibre as a substitute for China Grass, when 
much higher prices would be realized than 
as a substitute for hemp only. Rheea 
fibre grows in the districts of Rungpore, and 
of Dinagepore, where it is cultivated under 
the name of Kunlchoora y and where it 
might very easily be collected and its 
culture extended. 

The Himalayan districts of Kemaon,Garh- 
wal and of Kote Kangra, abound in true 
hemp of the finest quality, cultivated both 
on account of its fibre and for the different 
preparations of Bhang. The fibro is sold 
a £<»g themselves for 2 rupees for 821bs, or 
jhont 5s. a cwt. Lord Auckland, when 
uovernor-General of India, calculated 
jhat at the native rates it might be landed in 
Calcutta for £7-16 a ton, and hemp-seed for 
*«aton. r 

?fojor Corbel gave three estimates of the 

E b including all expenses, at which 
P could be delivered in Calcutta from 
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Kotedwarra, Cbilkea, and Sunnea, the 
average of which is £15-2 a ton. Captain 
Kirke, giving 5 rnpees a maund for the 
hemp at Deyra Dhoon, calculated that it 
could be delivered for about £17-14 a 
ton. 

In making advances for cultivating hemp, 
it is absolutely necessary to call the attention 
of the natives, not only to the culture, but 
to the preparation of the fibre. The cul- 
ture seems to be very well understood in 
many parts of the Hills, as they carefnlly 
prepare and usually manure the ground, thin 
the plants to within three or five inches, and 
cut the malo plants, “ phoolbhanga which 
flowers, but has no seed,” a month or six 
weeks before the female plant, “ goolanga or 
ghoolbhanga” which has seed, the latter 
being cut about the end of September. As 
the preparation is also understood, the cul- 
tivators should be required to do this in their 
best way, so as to procure a clean and uni- 
form article in long lengths, without raising 
or platting the ends up in any way and to 
resemble the Pelersburgli licmp, as nearly 
as possible. 

The hemp sent by D. F. Macleod, Esq., 
as the produce of Kote Kangra, was highly 
approved of in England. The subject so 
warmly taken up in 1854, continues to 
interest all who are desirous of improving 
the fibres of these countries. 

Fibres tented at the Military Stores . 


Us. 

Petersburg Clean Ilomp,,,, ... 160 

Jubbulpore Hemp, • M 190 

China Grass,... A ... 250 

Rheea Fibre,... 320 

AVild Rheea, ... ... ••• ••• 343 

Koto Kangra hemp, (no breakage at)400 

AVuokoo-nar fibre 175 

Yercum or Ak or Mudar fibre 190 


Clean samples of all the above fibres were 
taken of equal weights and firmly tied at 
their ends, so as to be of equal lengths, at 
the India House, and their strength tried in 
the usual way by Mr. Hull, in the Military 
Stores, 16th December 1853. 

Experiments at Messrs. Huddart and Co., 
Rope Manufactory, Lime House, 13 th Febru- 
ary 1854. Experiments on strength of rope 
made from samples of Rheea and Bon 
Rheea fibre from Assam, received from the 
East India House. 
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The preparation of the fibre is tedious, 
and is what causes the difficulty of sending 
it at a cheaper rate into market. Major 
Hannay writes, “when tlio stalks have 
become brown, for about six inches above 
the roots, the top is seized with tlio left- 
hand and tlio leaves are stripped off by 
passing the right-hand to the ground, near 
which the stalk is cut. The outer bark has 
first to be scraped off with a blnnt-cdgcd 
knife, when the exposed fibre, still attached 
to the woody part of the stalk, is placed in 
the hot sun to dry. On the third morning, 
after beiug exposed to the dew for several 
hours, the fibre is drawn off. This is done 
by breaking (beating) the woody stalk right 
through towards the thicker end and then 
separating tho fibre therefrom, drawing it off 
ilowly towards tho small end, and repeating 
the process as often as necessary, though 
much of tho fibre remains and may he taken 
off at a second breaking.” (Tlio fibres now 
require to be carefully washed, llmhii/.) 
“ Tho hanks of fibre are then separately 
twisted at tho upper cud and tied up in 
bundles. When tho threads are required for 
spinning, they are prepared by drawing the 
single hanks several times with a bluut-edged 
slip of bamboo held in the right band, when 
they are easily opened out to the required 
fineness with the fingers and thumb nails. 
This is certainly a rude and tedious process.” 
Dr. MacGowan, of Ningpo, states tlmt “ in 
China the last cutting is made in September, 
and from it thefiuest cloth is made, tho first 
being inferior, coarso and hard. On being 
cut, the leaves are carefully taken off on tho 
spot ; the stocks taken to tho house and soak- 
ed in water for an hour. In cold weather tho 
water should be tepid. After this the plant 
is broken in the middle, by which the fibrous 
portion is loosened and raised from tho stalk. 
Into the interstice thus made, the operator 
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thrusts the finger nails and separates the 
fibre from the centre to one extremity and 
then to the other. The stripping process is 
very easy. The next process is scraping the 
hemp, to facilitate which the fibre is fipgt 
soaked in water. The strips of hemp are 
drawn over the blade of a small knife or 
scraper from within outwards, and beiu* 
pressed upon by tho thumb, the fibrous po£ 
tiou of one surface and the mucilaginous 
part of the other arc thus taken off. The 
hemp is then wiped dry and the whitest 
selected for fine cloth. It is afterwards 
bleached.” 

The directions for peeling tho Chu-maor 
Tchon Ma, in China, as translated from tho 
Chinese, arc given as follows : “ When 

the stems are all got in, they aro split 
longitudinally with knives of iron or of 
bamboo. The bark is first removed, then 
the lower layer (which is white and covered 
with a shrivelled pellicle which comes off by 
itself) is scraped off with a knife. The inte- 
rior fibres arc then seen ; they are to be re- 
moved and softened in boiling wator. If tho 
Tchou ina be peeled in winter, tho stems 
must be previously steeped in tepid water, in 
order that they may bo the more easily split. 
The first layer of Tchou-ma is coarse and 
hard, and is only good for making common 
materials ; the second is a little more supple 
and fine the third, which is tho best, in 
used for making extremely fine light articles. 

A few months after this Mr. Samuel 
Gregson M. P. in a letter of 1st Juno 1854, to 
Sir Charles Wood, mentioned that the growth 
of llax has rapidly increased within tho last 
few years in the United Kingdom, and espe- 
cially in Ireland. In 1849 the quantity of 
land in Ireland under this crop was GO, 314 
acres ; and taking its average yield at 6 cwt. 
per acre, the produce would be 18,091 tons. 
In 1853 there were 174,423 acres under flax 
cultivation, yielding at tho same averago, 
52,327 tons. The importation of foreign 
flax for the previous three years had 
been. 



From 

All other 

Total i/th 


Russia. 

parts . 
Tons. 

portatm . 


Tons, 

Tons. 

In 1S51.... 

. 40,9.34 

18,775 

69,709 

1852..., 

47,426 

22,703 

70,129 

1853.... 

64,393 

29,770 

95,169 

Total in 3 years 152,753 

71,248 

224,007 

Average 


23,749 

74,669 


The importation and the Irish production 
together of flax during 1853 amounted to 
146,496 tons. Its market value, (at peace 
prices averaging £30 per ton,) amounting 
nearly £2,000,000. Of tho articles passing 
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under -the general titlp. M hemp,” including 
Sunn and Jute, from India, and that known as 
Manilla hemp, the quantities received were 
as under. 



From 

AU other 

Total inv 


Russia* 

parts 

portation 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

In 1851 

33,229 

31.442 

64,671 

isr.2 

27,198 

26,510 

53,714 

1853 

41,819 

21.323 

63,142 
* 


02,240 

79,281 

181,527 

Average 

31,082 

20,427 

60,509 


Russia supplied considerably more than 
half the entire importation, realizing in 1853 
upon 42,000 tons at peace prices averaging 
£15 per ton, a market value of nearly 
£1,500,000. 

In the five years, 1830 to 1 834, prior to the 
reduction of the excise duty on first class 
papers from 3d to its present equalized rate 
of lid. per lb., the average annual quantity 
made was 70,088,131 lbs.; and in the five 
years, 1849 to 1853, the average annual quan- 
tity made was 151,234,175 lbs. The produc- 
tion of the year 1853 was 177,023,000 lbs., 
being above 23,000,000 lbs. (more than 10,000 
tons) over that of the preceding year, and 
more than 30,000 tons over 1 834, such excess 
requiring for its production not less than 

13.000 tons of raw material in the former case, 
and nearly 47,000 in the latter. The whole 
weight of material oni ployed in the manufac- 
ture of pnper only may be stated at between 

110.000 and 120,000 tons per annum. 

Dr. Forbes Roylo, has proved the exist- 
ence in various ports of the British Indian 
Empire, not only of the ident ical plants which 
furnish flax and hemp, hut of numerous other 
plants yielding fibres of great importance, 
some of them greatly superior in strength 
and general value to either of those articles. 
Having submitted a variety of fibres to be 
tested, the weight each broke with was ascer- 
tained to bo as follows. 

Fibres in equal web flits and equal lengths tested at 
the East India Company's Military Stores. 

lbs 

Petersburg hemp broke with 160 

thihbulporc hemp, from Mr. Williams 190 i 

uekuo-nar fibre, Travancoro 1 75 j 

Martar or yerenra fibre, common all over India.. 1 1)0 | 

China grass, Boehmoria nivea 250 

Alicea fibre, the same from Assam 320 

Wild rheea, Boehmeria species, fromAssain 343 

Aoto Kangra hemp (no breakage at).. 400 

It is true that some of these Indian plants 
^ grown In places remote from the sea- 
hoard, and from which there are still very 
W roads, or no roads at all, for transport ; 
hut several of them, and amongst them per- 
haps the most prolific of all, are of very ex- 
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tensive growtli in parts contiguous to the 
coast, and therefore capable of being bene* 
ficially and cheaply prepared for exportation. 

Tho most conspicuous of these is the 
plantain, which contains a valuable fibre, 
and is every where cultivated in the plains 
of India for its fruit, an article of universal 
consumption by the native population. '4)1 v ' 
is a plant which bears fruit only once, and Si,£ 
soon as that is removed, it. is, and has beeA \ 
from time immemorial, cut down a,nd left ' 
to rot upon tho ground. Porsons who have 
paid close attention to the subject state that 
there will bo no difficulty in obtaining from 
this plant, alone any required quantity of 
fibre of admitted valuable Equality, and as 
fast as the mechanical appliances necessary 
for its preparation can he sent out. 

' Applicable as this fibre is to the manufac- 
ture of every species of cloth or other arti- 
cles usually made from flax or hemp, and of 
equal quality, it can he used with no less 
facility and advantage in tho manufacture of 
paper ; thus supplying both the one and the 
other of the important desiderata which the 
foregoing facts and figures establish. 

When preparing for the Great Exhibition 
of 1 859, Dr. James Taylor, who had long 
been Civil Surgeon at, Dacca, furnished seve- 
ral interesting remarks on tho fibres of that 
district. There arc, lie says, several plants in 
Bengal adapted for the manufacture of tex- 
tile fabrics. A species of Urtica, of whose 
fibres the much admired grass-cloth of China 
is made, is cultivated in Rungpore ; and 
either it, or an allied species, the rhea, is 
1 grown in Assam and Cachar. The pine ap- 
ple plant too, from which a beautiful fabric 
is manufactured in Manilla, is indigenous in 
Sylhet, and Assam, and is extensively cul- 
tivated about Dacca. The fibres of both 
plants are used by the natives for making 
fishing lines and nets ; but no attempt, had 
been made in Bengal, to weave them into 
lino cloths. The same remark, perhaps, 
applies to “ manga” (Sanseviera zeylanica) 
the fibres of which arc commonly used to 
make bowstrings. The Calotropis gigantea 
possesses a fine silky fibre; and some 
varieties of tho plantain tree, as tho Musa 
textilis, yield fibres which, like the abaca 
hemp of Manilla, are capable of being coUt 
verted into strong thread or cord, such a# 
the Dacca spinners sometimes use for the 
bows with which they tease cotton. The 
people of Rungpore make cloths of thp 
fibres of pat ; and there can be little doubt, 
that if encouragement were given to them 
and other spinners and weavers in Bengal, 
they would, with the skill which they posseep 
in these arts, also succeed in converting 
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materials into fabrics. A mamr- 
t&dture of similar nature, indeed, was for- 
■Inerly carried on in Bengal. Mention is 
.i&ade in several old works relating to India, 
:;6f cloths having been made of a plant called 
Herba Bengalo,” which appears to be now 
unkn own as a material of manufacture. Lin- 
schoten, who visited Bengal in 1 591), is one 
of the earliest travellers who notice it. After 
enumerating under the general name of gos- 
sipina, the various cotton goods manufac- 
tured in Bengal, he states — “ Etiam quredam 
eximia ex herba instar fili preparant lilum 
apud paludanum vidcas colore flavo. Herba 
Bengalo nominatur. Pingunt hoc tilo lcc- 
ium, sagnla, pulvinaria, mutitia quibus 
pueros baptisandos induunt, circumtextis 
floribus, imaginibueque, ad miraculum usque 
artisutnecin Europa tale quid in veneris. SubA. 
inde item sericum misccnt : sod ex ({no pur- 
herb& suuut preciosiora sunt, ipsumquo sori- 
cum oxsuperant. Tolas hujusmodi “ Sarryn” 
vocant, multi usns iu India ad braecaset tho- 
races virorum. Abluuntur ut apud nos lintea- 
jmina nitorom que suumvclutnuper facto rcci- 

g 'unt.” (VideNavigatioacltincrarium Johan. 

!.Linscotani, A.D. 1599.) Mandelso speaks of 
it as “ acortain licrb having on the top of its stal k 
(which is about tho compass ofaman’s thumb) 


wmmm 

On the receipt of the Courts letters, tfo 
Madras Government, on the 19th September 
1854, reviewed the proceedings of the Madras 

Central Committee for the London Exhibi. 
ion of 1851. It had remarked that, (Yi&l 
heir report 17th April 1851) of the fibrous 
mbstances produced in India “ somo aro alto- 
gether novel and some though long known 
India, have not been used in 
■ope : pf these the Committee particularly 
illude to be fibres of the plantain, of tlio 
erkum.” 

Weight 

sustained, 

lbs. 

Coir... ... ... 224 

Pool oy Nu mej ce ( Ucms canvabinus) 290 
Marool ( Sansevicm Zeylauiea ).*. 316 

Cotton... ... ... 34G 

Catthalay nar (Agave Americana).. 302 
.Tunapum or Sunn... ... 407 

Ycrcum nar ( Calotropis gigantea).. 552 

Fibres of the plantain quality very good. 

Fibres of the large or hill aloo good. The 
Garden aloe or Adam’s needle has fibres a 
littlo finer and shorter than those of the 
urge aloo. Fibres of a variety of rosello 
very like English hemp. Fibres of the piuo 
apple very fine, strong and silky. 


a great button like a tassel: this tassel is 
spun out, and there aro excellent stuffs 
made of it. Tho Portuguese call it Herba 
Bengalo, and make of it hangings and 
coverlets, in which they represent all sorts 
of figures.” (Vide Mandelso’s travels, 
A. D. 1639, translated by J. Davies, Book 
II., pago 94.) A similar description is given 
iof it by the Abb6 Cuyonin his history of 
the East Indies: “ On trouve encore 
Bengalo une espoco singuliero dcs toilcs 
quin’est ni fil ni coton, dont on fait dos tapis 
©t des couvertes. On les nomine simple men t 
herbes. La tigo do l’hcrbe, dont elles son 
faites, a un pouco d’epaisscur et au haut une 
. esp6ce do houppo qui contient une sorte d 
bounce quo les femmes du Paris iilent or 
prendroit ces etoffes lieure de loiscr : mai; 
.©lies sont sujottes a so couper dans les pi is.’ 
(Vide Histoire des Indos Oriontales, par M 
i’ Abb5 Guyon, A. D. 1744, Vol. 3, p. 19. 
Fitch about the year 1586, and Hamilton in 
1744, both refer to it in their accounts o; 
Orissa. The latter calls it lierba, a sort o 
tough grass of which they make “ ginghams- 
pinascos and several other goods for expo: 
tation,” (new account of the East Indies by 
Captain A. Hamilton, A. D. 1744, Vol. I, p 
393,) what plant is referred to under the 
name of “herba bengalo j” is not now known 
but it appears to have been held in high 
' estimation in former times. 


Dr. Wight says “ yercum plant yields by 
far tho strongest fibre it is a most common 
plaut and may yet become a valuablo article 
of export if a less costly mode of obtaining 
it without injuring its quality can bo 
found.” 

The Coimbatore Local Committee allude 
to “ a very fine fiax-like fibre, tho produce 
of a large nettlo abundant in Mysore and 
on tho Neilgherries. The Todawar race sepa- 
rate this ilax by boiling tho plant, and spin 
it into their coarse thread” and Dr. Wight 
records of tho same substance that “ it pro- 
duces a beautifully fine and soft flax-like 
fibre which the Todawar use as a thread 
material. The sample of this was too 
small to make a proper rope, but its exa- 
mination convinced the Committee that if 
well prepared and procurable in quantity 
it is fitted to compete with flax for the 
manufacture of even very fine textile fab- 
rics.” 

Dr. Royle gives tho following tested 
strength : 

!b. 

Wnckoo Fibro small Cord broke at 

Fotorsburgb Homp Cord — JjJ 

Wild Rhc$a Cord, same size as Russian .. 
Rheoa Fibre Cord, one thread larger ... •••*■* 

Pound line of Wild Rhcea JJ? 

Six-thread Cord of Petersbnrgh Hemp ••• 
Six-thread Ratline of Rheea, tarred ... 

Six-thread do. of Wild Rheea, tarred 99 
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vino-throad Ratline of Wild Rheea, tarred... 860 
Twelve-thread Ratline of Wild Rheea, do. ... 1120 

One-inch Rope of Wild Rheea 1350 

One-and-half-mch Rope of Wild Rheea tarred.. 1900 
Onc-and-half-ineh Rope of Wild Rheea do. ... 19U0 

Two-inch Cord of Russia Hemp 1800 

Two-inch Rope of Rlieea Fibre tarred 2800 

Twelve-thread Rope of Plantain, made in India. 864 
Twelve-thread do. of Pine-apple, do. ... 924 

Two-inch Cord of Russia Hemp 1800 

Two-inch Rope of Dhimcheo fibre ,modc in India. 18 « r >0 
Two-inchRope of Agave, usually called Alee, do. 1900 

Dr. Hunter observes of the plantain that 
“it yields an excellent substitute for hemp 
or linen thread. The fine grass cloth, ships’ 
cordage and ropes used in the South Sea 
whale fisheries, are made from this sub- 
stance. The outer stalks of the stem leaves 
yield the thickest and strongest fibres.” 

It is described by another writer “ as the 
most conspicuous amongst the Indian fibrous 
plants.” “ It contains,” he adds “ a valua- 
ble fibre and is everywhere cultivated in the 
plains of India for its fruit, an article of 
universal consumption by the Native popu- 
lation. It is a plant which bears fruit, only 
once, and as soon as that is removed it is 
cut down and left to rot upon the ground 
—Persons who have paid close attention 
to the subject state that there will be no 
dillieulty in obtaining from this plant alone 
any required quantity of fibre of admitted 
valuable quality and as fast as the mecha- 
nical appliances necessary for its prepara- 
tion can be sent out.” 

“Applicable as this fibre is to the manu- 
facture of every species of cloth or other 
article usually made from flax or hemp, 
and of equal quality, it can be used with no 
loss facility and advantage in the manufac- 
ture of paper.” 

The janapa or sunn plant, yields fibres 
next in strength to the yerkum or jilladoo- 
nar. It. is cultivated, in Rajahmundry, as a 
second crop on wet lands with profit to the 
ryot. 

The fibres of the rosello (llihiaeus canna - 
hum*) an excellent substitute for the tow now 
imported from Europe might be profitably 
supplied in abundance. Hemp, coir, and 
coir rope exported from Madras shewn by 
the Sea Custom Be turns, amounted to 
Coir and Coir 

Ilemp. Ropo. Total. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

18 17 — 48 19,819.. 27,937 47,756 

49 23 212.. 1,38,617 , ....1,61,859 

23,076.. 2,08,7m 2,31,770 

1850—51 10,577. . 4,4G,852 2,57, 129 

18o] — 52 . - — 46,683 2,42,019 2,88,702 

At a meeting of the Society of Arts on 

12th December 1855, Mr. Thomas Wat- 
son brought to notice three basts sent by 
bieut. Ripley from Araccan, one of which 
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he deemed of value, He also mehtiofted a 
wild jungle tree, the ‘Noona/ growing 
around Calcutta, yielding a serviceable bast 
also, tho fibres of a Hibiscus, of Burmah, q£ 
the Urena lobata, and of the ** Pee-fitw.” 
A fibro called “ Bcdolee-lath” sent by 
Mnjor Hannay from Assam, was soft and 
delicate. He mentioned that small quanti- 
ties of the aloe fibro were being sold in Cal- 
cutta at Rs. 10 or 12 a maund, equal to 
£26 and £32 tho ton. He also mentioned the 
Danche. When properly treated it possesses 
amazing tenacity, and withstands the action 
of water, and dilute acids well. It is largely 
grown, and seemingly little cared for beyond 
being made into mats for sheltering tho betel 
vino from the sun ; afterwards tho dried 
fibres aro used for blazing tho bottoms of 
the natives* boats when they are desirous of 
burning off the old pitch. Rope is made of 
this fibro. It is easily cultivated, requires little 
trouble after onco sown, and when cut before 
flowering, is, as usual with fibrous plants, 
much stronger than afterwards. 

Dr. Alexander Hunter, Reporter, for the 
Jury for tho Madras Exhibition of 1855, thus 
reported on the subject of the cultivation and 
cleaning of fibres. 

Few subjects lie says present a wider or 
more interest ing field for investigation, than 
the best modes of cultivating and cleaning 
fibrous plants. Hitherto, these branches of 
industry have not been carried on in India, 
with sufficient care or energy, to make pro- 
fitable returns to tho agriculturist or tho 
merchant. Some very serious faults have 
been committed in the process of cleaning 
Indian fibres, which have tended in a great 
measure to deprive them of their value for 
manufacturing purposes. In order to savo 
labour, the usual practice has been to steep . 
the plants till the sap and vegetable juices 
are thoroughly decomposed, as the fibre 
can then in most instances, bo easily beaten 
or washed out, but this method, though 
applicable to a certain extent, iti cold cli- 
mates, whero decomposition takes place 
slowly, is found to bo very injurious to the 
fibre, and to be almost inapplicable in warm 
climates, where fermentation often passes into 
pntrcfacation within three days, and the 
decomposed sap acquires acid and other pro- 
perties which not only deprive the fibres of 
their strength but discolor them in such a 
way as to render them quite unfit for manu- 
facturing purposes. Most vegetable sub- 
stances contain, besides tho fibrous tissue, 
sap, cellular tissue, and a little coloring mat- 
ter ; the sap consists usually of water, gum, 
fccula and alkali with occasionally tannin; 
When plants are dead or dried up, they pass 
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a red or brown, nsnally streaked with andtakes from thei* strenj^.Beati noi 
yellow and grey. It is often possible crashing and scraping fibres^ ktipwvfci theS 


b a regular succession of colors in quality, instead of injuring them, as was at 

||&e different parts of the same plant, and a one time supposed. In fact, the more a fresh 
few very useful lessons may be drawn from fibre gets knocked about, provided it be not 
■ them— 1st, that the pale yellow or greenish cut across and rendered too Bhort in the sta, 
parts of a plant contain fresh, tender fibres— pie, the softer and more pliant does it be- 
2ndly,that the deep green parts of a plant con- come. If a plant be well crushed or beaten 
tain fibres in full vigor, and 3rdly, that red soon after it is cut, it may be immersed in 
or brown parts indicate that the fibre is past water for a night and a good deal of the in. 
its prime and beginning to decay. In the jurious part of the sap will bo removed, 
latter case, the fibre becomes stiff, harsh and The above remarks are applicable to the 
often brittle. If plants be cut and exposed cleaning of nearly all plants. Some special 
to the air or steeped in water, the same sue- observations regarding particular classes 
Cession of colors may bo observed, while they may be given. 

are drying or passing into decomposition, This Palms — Cocoanut, Coir. — The coir 
and these form a criterion by which the fibre from the husk of the ripe cocoanut is 
value Of the fibre may bo detected. As soon greatly improved in quality and appearance 
tit * plant is cut, the circulation in its by beating, washing, and soaking, — the old 
leaves ceases, and a new process is set a method of steeping in salt water for 18 months 
going which if carefully watched, will be or 2 years, is quite unnecessary, and 
found to bo a beautiful and wise provision produces a harsher and dirtier coir. The 
fer. reducing tho parts to their primitive ele- tannin which this substance contains pre- 
. ments ; the fecula and gum begin to ferment vents the fibre from rotting, but most of tho 
^yiaBsiug first into sugar, then into spirit and coir of commerce is a dusty harsh produce, 
lastly into vinegar, the rapidity of the but clean, and samples are suited to a 
Changes is usually in proportion to the superior class of manufactures, as fine mats 
Water in the sap and tho temperature of and furniture brushes, 
the air; tho drier tho plant tho more Leaves op the Palms— aro employed for 
slowly does it usually decay, but if the thatching and making fans, they do not 
Sap be allowed to dry up in a cut 
plant, the above changes still go on, though 
they are loss perceptible, and the plant 
Undergoes another change which is an equally they become softer and whiter; if care- 
• Vrise provision for roducing it to its pristine fully split and drawn like wire through 
Clements. It becomes stiff and brittle, light perforated steel plates, a neat clean and 
;Chd crumbly, parts falling into dust while durable basket work might bo made from 
tile fibre and woody parts often remain to them. 

point out how tho plant grew, derived its Leaves op the Screw Pine makegood 
nourishment, and accomplished tho onds for matting. Some neat kinds of basket workhave 
which it was created. beenmado from this substance, it has also 

Tho following, he adds, may be laid down as been tried for paper and yields it of good qua- 
ftroad and simple principles which have been liiy, light and strong. Further experiments 
found by experience to be applicable to the are required to separate the green parts of the 
cleaning of most fibres. pulp from the wliito short fibre. 

• The Cutting op Plants for Fmres. Rushes, Grasses, and Sedges— A good 
Tho leaves, stalks or harks of plants should deal of uncertainty exists regarding the 
be out when in full vigor and of a bright number and the names of the species em- 
green color— when old, dry or decayed, they ployed. It is uncertain whether differences 
yield coarse and Btiff fibre — no more should depend upon the treatment of the grass and 
be cut at a time, than can be cleaned within the modes of splitting it, or on the different 
two days, and the cut plants should not bo 
left long exposed to the sun, as the sap dries 
up, and the process of cleaning then becomes 
more difficult. The sooner tho sap, pulp, 
and impurities can be removed from the fibre, 
the cleaner and stronger will it bo. The 
of rotting plants, or steeping till 


undergo any preparation. 

Leaf Stalks op the Palms— are harsh, 
stiff and brittle, but if beaten and washed 


qualities of the plants employed. The 
Paulghat and Cochin mats have long been 
considered tho finest in tho South of 
India. 

Liliaceous Plants— include the different 
varieties of aloe, agave, yucca, fourcrop 
and sanse viera. They are all hardy, 


fermentation takes place, is objectionable in quire but little care for their cultivation 
a warm climate, and is now being abandoned are comparatively easily cleaned, ana 
oven in cold climates, as it discolors the fibres yield good white fibres of considerable &HP* 
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All tbfti is xM9oeoaai^f for cleaning tbemirto 
or crash ihe palp with a common mal- 
let a pair of crushing cylinders, or a brake, 
then scrape away the pulp and wash the 
fibre. There are large exports of aloe fibre 
from the Western coast, and the cultivation 
of these plants might easily be extended on 
this coast, as it was on a former occasion. 
(See Report in Records of Military Board 
on aloe ropes supplied to the Arsenal from 
the years 1797 till 1805.) The aloe fibre 
contains a thick, viscid milky juice which 
remains in the fibre after it has been cleaned 
and imparts a stitfness to it. This juice 
can only bo removed by hard beating or 
crushing. It is probable that this juice 
gives the aloe fibre its tendency to rot whon 
much exposed to moisture. 

Flax — grows on the Shevaroy Hills, 
Mysore, Ctiddapah, in the Nizam’s Terri- 
tories and the Northern Circars. 

In cultivating sunn, licmp or flax, the 
seeds should bo sown thickly together, 
in order that they may shoot up into 
long wand-like plants, which will yield much 
longer fibres, and be much less branched than 
if sown wide and freely exposed. The most 
promising substitutes for flax appear to he 
the pine apple, ycrcum, palav, ootrum and 
kooringa. Several of these grow abundant- 
ly in Southern India, blit experiments are 
required to test their productiveness and the 
expense of their culture. 

Plantain — is extensively cultivated 
throughout India, but very little attention 
has been paid to the cleaning of its fibres. 
The plants being cut down and allowed to 
go to waste. The fibre is easily cleaned, but 
sonic simple crushing machinery is requisite. 

Hemp, Jute and Sunn — of all . Indian 
fibres appear to hold out the best prospects 
of proving remunerative. They are easily 
cultivated though not so strong as flax and 
its substitutes, they are suited for cordage, 
coarse cloth and other manufactures. The 
demand for them is steady. They could bo 
cleaned economically by the machinery used 
for cleaning flax, but the machines would 
require to bo made, and their uses taught 
to the Natives ; further experiments might 
also bo tried on the barks of some other 
promising plants as the species of Hibiscus, 
Abutilon, Abelmoschus, Althcea, Ficus, 
Bauhinia, Grewia, and Wrighiia. 

It still requires to be determined, whether 
tanning or tarring is the better modo of 
preserving cordage, arid whether a substi- 
tute for tar might not be discovered in some 
of the numerous resins and gum elastics of 
Southern India * 


v JEaeli district of India, has its owe ^orti- 
cular fibres, all largely utilized ty ; : the peo- 
ple. Of the very extensive and vatied fibrous 
substances in all parts of the Madras presi- 
dency only a few are cultivated as articles of 
oxport, though Southern India is abund* 
antly supplied with fibrous materials fpr 
every description of textile manufacture 
from the coarsest packing cloth, to tb# 
finest cambric, lawn, or muslin. It would bf : 
impossible to say liow far the cultivation 
of fibrous plants might be carried, and what 
would be the demand for them at MadrUfy 
if properly prepared for the market; buf 
there is no doubt, that the usual careless 
and slovenly mode of preparing these ma* 
terials, has hitherto tended greatly to inter- 
fere with their sale in the European market* 
A large and interesting class of fibrous sub- 
stances, which have hitherto attracted but 
little attention, is the barks of trees, many 
of which yield a strong and ready substitute 
for rope, and from tho quantity of tannin, 
which some of them contain, they resist 
moisture, and retain their strength for a long 
time. With a little care and the employ- 
ment of simple machinery, excellent ropes, 
mats and baskets might be prepared from 
some of these substances, and they would 
probably find a ready sale for agricultural 
and commercial purposes. Ono of the most 
common of these barks is tho Bauhinia di- 
phylla, called authco nar, yepy, and apa. 
This is a strong, coarso brown bark of which 
tho Natives make temporary ropes for secur- 
ing thatch, matting or fences. The barks 
of several other Bauhinias are used for the 
same purposes. The Ara nar is the bark of 
tho Bauhinia parvifolia, of which matches 
for native guns arc made. This class also 
includes the barks of the banian^ Ficus in- 
dica or ala nar ; of the pcepul, Ficus religiosa 
or arasa nar ; of tho Ficus racemosa, atti nar ; 
of the Ficus oppositi folia, bodda nar, Ficus (?) 
culletby nar ; of the bark of the Ficus tomen- 
tosa, also tlio barks of several species of 
acacia, as the babool (Acacia Arabica,) or 
karoo valum nar, tho white acacia, or oday 
nar, (Acacia leucophloa,) velvaila nar, 
Wrightia tinctoria, and a number of other 
plants not yet identified. The trailing roots, 
twigs, tendrils, and drops of a number. of 
plants arc used for tho same purposes. Under 
the head of Endogenous plants yielding fibres 
may be classed the 

Palms, Ananases or Pine Apple, 

Aloo and Agave, Musa or Plantain, 

Yucca or Adam’s Needle, Paudanus or screw pine, 

Sanseviera or Marool, Rushes, 

Fourcroya or gigantic Grasses, . -A'ff ■ 

Aloe, Sedges, Ac. 
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Exogenous fibrous plants embrace 
llpose yielding cotton and silk cotton, flax 
^'jtnd its substitutes, viz. : 


r j^lotropis, or yercum, 
^lophora asthmatica. 
Urypt03tegia graadiflora, 
or Palay. 

Deemia extensa, orOotrum 
Hemp— Cannabis sativa, 
and its snbstitutes. 
Jute, Coroliorua olifcorius 
Sunn or Junapum, Croto- 
laria jnncoa. 

Ambaroe, or Hibiscus 
oannabinas. 


Bendoo, or Abelmoschns. 
Toothee, or Abutilon. 


Barks of Trees including 
varieties of 
Ficns, 

Bauhinia, 

Growia, 

Dalbergia, 

Isora, 

Butea, 

Vernonia, &o. 

The following fibrous plants occur in the 
Madras Presidency : — 


Botanical Name. 


Soooharnm sara 
Cypdrus textilia 

Andropogon Bchconau 

thus 

Banseviora Zoylanica 

Yucca gloriosa 

Yucca aloofolia 
Agave Amoricuna 


Agave vivipara 


Agave viridis 
Fourcroya gigantea 

Ananassa sativa 


M oaa paradisioca 


Pandanns odoratissimus] 
Cocos nucifera 
Borossus flabelliformis., 


Idnum nsitatissimum 
Grewia asiatica 
Do. tilicefolia 
Triumfetta angulata ...| 
Coroborus olitorius 

Do. capsularis ... 
Hibiscus oannabinus ... 
Do, sabdariffa 
Do. vesicarius 

Do. rosa cliincnsis. 

, Do. vitifolia 
Do. lampas. 

: Abc bgp flchas ficulneas.. 

. 1P& • esculentusSi 
: DccaffeMaUa orotonifolia SI 


Usos. 


Moonshec’s pen-rood grass. 

Used in the manufacture of 
mats. 

Used in thatching. 

Bow string liemp, abundant 
along coasts. 

Fibre and Oakum, clean and 
strong. 

IClean white and silky. 

|Amcrican aloe, now common 
in every part of India, 
used for cordage. 

Bong in tlm staplo, clean 
and strong, used for cord- 
ago. 

|Not strong do. 

White, strong, lit for cordage 
or paper. 

Fibres of various kinds, and 
worked in handkerchief, 
cords of different sizes. 

Preserved fruit and meal, 
fibre, tow, cords, ropes, 
tarred rope, canvas, work- 
ed handkerchiefs^; paper. 

[White, good for paper. 

[Cocoa mats, cord and ropes. 

Good colored libro ouly fit 
for basket work or coarse 
cordage. 

Flax of commcrco. 

Coarse strong bark. 

I)o. 

Do. 

[Juto, cloth, gunny bags and 
rope. 

Do. do. 

Gunny bags and cordage. 

Strong and silky. 

Soft and silky, fit for weav- 
ing. 

[Clean and silky, fit for cord- 
age. 

Good color, strong do. 

[Fit for rope and paper. 

[Good color and long do. 

Itrong and clean. 

itrong, silky and of good 
color, fit for weaving. 



Abutilon tomentcaum. 
Da polyandrum, 

Do. Indicnm 


Safer* goodeojor,not ,tton» 

6 ^l£ T ?*& r 

last, fit for rope. B 

Clean and good, fit for rope 


The Fibrous plants of Travancore are^! 
Ailantus malabaricus, Paroo-marum, Mala- 
yalura, Inner bark. Not much used. 

Agave americana. 

Acacia leucophloea, Oody nar. This tree 
is common near Cape Comorin. The fibres 
from the bark are used by the fishermea in 
making nets. A coarse kind of cordage is 
also made from it. 

Aloe indica, or vulgaris, Kuttally nar. 

Asclcpias gigantia, Ericoo nar, Common. 

Bauhinca tomentosa, Vollay Aatee nar. 

Callicarpa lanata, Thondy nar. Inner 
Bark. Not much used. 

Crotalaria juncea, Canamboo or Wuckoo. 
Cultivated extensively in the Southern dis- 
tricts. It is not exported. Fishing nets are 
made from them ; tlie'best kinds are grown 
in the Northern districts. 

Cordia obliqna, Pothooveroosen nar. 
Moderate strength. 

Erythrina indica. Moorookoo nar. Mode- 
rate strength. 

Ficus indica, Aallcn nar. Not much used. 

Ficus inysorcnsis, Kul-aallun nar. Not 
much used. 

Grewia rotundifolia, Oonoo. Moderate 
strength. 

Isora oorylifolia, Kywcn nar. This is tlie 
most valuable fibre in Travancore. The 
plant grows abundantly at the base of the 
hills. It is from the stem of this shrub that 
the natives produce fire. 

Mimosa intsia, Ecngy nar. 

Sida populifolia, used for cordage, &c. 

S try c linos potatorum, Kathaven nar. 

S mi lax oval i folia, Krinkoddy nar. Used 
for tying bundles, &c. 

Sanseviera zeylanica, Marool nar. Excel- 
lent fibre when well propared. 

Terminalia alata, Moorootben nar. Bark 
very strong and lasts many years : used for 
dragging timber, cordage, &o. Common m 
the forests. 

Terminalia bel erica, Umburathee nar. 

Pandanus odoratissmus, Thalay nar. This 
plant grows abundantly in Travancore along 
the backwaters and canals, the fibres ar® 
extensively used, being good and strong. 

General Buies for planting and cleaning.-* 
When, says Dr. Hunter, plants are grown to 
produce fibres, they ought to be sown thick* 
to induce them to grow tall and slender, and. 
without branches, so that the straight stems 
may yield a greater length of fibre* and w 
may be laid down as a general rule that in*- 
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BoPbness or clearness of a fibre, forms a gotid up in the shade to dry, the latte? being a 
criterion of its strength and vioe versa. point of much importance as exposnre to the 
As a general rule, every days steeping sun at first, is apt to discolor them. By this 
of a fibre, takes from its strength, and im- simple process, fibres, of great length, of a 
parts more or less color. Therefore, with silky appearance and of a good colour, can 
plants having bark and woody fibres, — the readily be prepared. The scrapings should 
fibre can be purest extracted, by beating be well washed and set aside in tho shade to 
them, at first, well with a wooden mallet in dry as tow, for packing, or as a material, for 
order to loosen and allow the removal of tbo making paper. This process is applicable 
bark from the stalk, as it is generally on the to all fleshy or pulpy plants such as those 
inner surface ot the bark that the fibres suit- known as Aloe plants, tho Agave, and 
able for cord ago usually occur. When the ca, Sanseviera and plantain. Prices have 
bark has been brought into a pulpy state, it been offered in England, of Rupees 250 to 
should be well washed in clean water, to Rupees 700, (£25 to £75) for fibres cleaned 
remove as much of the sap as possible, as this in this manner, while only from £10 to £18 
is the part, in which the putrifactive process per ton was offered for fibres sent to Eng. 
first begins. The leaves, stalks, or barks of land at the same time, but which had been 
plants should be cut when in full vigour and cleaned by tho ordinary rotting process.— 
in their bright green colour ; when old, dried 

or decayed, they yield coarse and stiff fibre. Fibrous Plants of * Western India , the 
Only so much should bo cut at a time as can W estern side of India is less richly pro* 
be cleaned within two days, and tbo plants 7 1(M wlfch tll0S0 grasses, which 

when cut should not be exposed to the sun, ' n ^ 10 va ^ e y s of tho Ganges and Bra- 
ns tho sap dries up, and tho process of clean- hmapootra form such important parts of 
ingthom is made more tedious. The sooner household economy. Still in the forests or 
the sap, pulp, and impurities can be removed dan S s aTld 011 some of tho eternal rivers of 
from the fibre, tho cleaner and stronger will Guzorat tl,cre artJ ««Pl di «s sufficiently ample 
it he. If a plant bo well crushed or beaten for many purposes if we but had the industry 
soon after it is cut, it may bo immersed in turn dicm generally to account. That 
water, for anight, and a good deal of the they can be partially worked up into a shape 
injurious part of tho sap will be removed, at once useful, light, and elegant, may be seen 
These remarks are particularly applicable 1,1 tl,0K0 tent-houses constructed of reeds 
to the coir fibre. With the Agave, Yucca, wblt ; h form tho dwellings of our Indian 
Fourcroya and Sanseviera beat or crush tho K'P S ' CS ) S°P™ a and other wandering triboR. 
pulp with a mallet, or crushing cylinder, or Somo of tl,ese ,mts can with caR0 1m > carried 
a brako, and scrape away the pulp and 0,1 a sma11 donkc y> aild the material is so 
wash tho fibres. In cleaning tho fibres closel y wovc " a « to resist the lieaviest rain, 
of pulpy plants, the plants should first bo I" Sind tho manufacture is moro extended, 
bruised or crushed, and tho juice which and tho grass chairs of that province as well 
exudes may bo kept to be converted into a as Ule boat mats ar0 modcls for lightness and 
coarse kind of vinegar required in another comfort, Mum tcxtilis grows on the Ghats 
process. For this part of the process the from CapcComorm Northward, aiidif hitherto 
common sugar mill of India, with two per- il bas not been tnmed to full account this 
pendieular rollers and a channel to convey ma >' bo scribed partly to ignorance or apathy 
the juice into some convenient vessel, an- on tbu P art of tbose wllosc mountains afford 
swers well, and tho cost does not exceed ten many other fibres ; and partly to the fact. 
Rupees. Where this small sum cannot be that in the northern slopos of the Ghats, the 
afforded, and labonr is abundant, tho plant P lant docs not ro,,ch a bci K ht ^tod to afford 
may be well beaten with wooden mallets, on 11 ^hre or more than two feet m length. Ita 
planks, until all the pulp is loosened. When strength is well known to the Ghat 
it has assumed a pulpy consistence, the people who employ it occasionally Tor domes- 
plant should be seized at both ends and well tic purposes m rope-making as well as use the 
twisted on itself in various directions, to stem for food. The stem is perhaps too shojt 
squeeze out the sap. It should then be well to allow of lfca bem S worked mto «*P°rt*bto 
washed in plenty of water, untwisted, and bbre. 

scraped on a board, in small handfuls at a Cocoanut. In Malabar and Ceylon ©very 
time, with a blunt straight knife, on a long available spot within the influence of the sea 
piece of hoop iron, fastenod into a wooden breeze is being devoted to the growth of tho. 
handle. When all impurities are thus Cocoanut. Along the Western coast of th? ; 
removed the fibres may be soaked for an Madras pro vinces the wavy downs naer the sea- 
hour or two in cl fan water and then hung borders which have hitherto produced only a 
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[fed and worthless crop of grass are Being the footof the GBats,itis saidto t 
f where levelled, broken up and larly cultivated as a rotktioti crop. Iu 

|iS^4ndred ro as to form the beds of future deish the Brinjari, (the great grain carri* 
plantations, the value of coir depends so ers of the country) grow it. in spaces which 

I? #*eatly on the previous manipulation. Al 1 A1 A — 1 

J' Linseed — is often sown as an edging 
V Crop to wheat and other grain because it 
is not eaten by cattle in the green state. The 
. reason given for its being sown in both long 
and cross drills is that the plant being weakly 
requires close sowing to guard it against 
the action of the weather. 

Bast. Of these our substitutes for Bast 
We need only remark that while they rank 
among the easiest grown and most extensive- 
ly distributed of all our forest trees, they 
usually suffer more from tlie axe of the 
woodsman and the flames lighted by the 
Cultivator of the jungle, &e., than almost 
: any other class of trees. In places where they 
yprere once abundant, trees are now rare. In 
•■' forests under the Western Ghats far to 
;tBe southward, they arc still to be found 
in considerable numbers, but in such 
places the population is too scattered 
and migratory to take up the manufacture 
steadily and on an extensivo scale. Provided 
they get a supply for making nets to catch 
the elk or fetters for the tame elephant they 
generally seek no move. For the latter 
purpose they frequently use the bark of 
v some of the Stcrculia trees. 

Orotalaria. — These remarks may serve ns an 
introduction to the important subject of Sunn 
' or Orotalaria fibre, because tiio Hibiscus 
Oannabinus or Ambarce, need be but lightly 
■' noticed, for it is not likely to be ever largely 
exported, and its uses will continue to be 
chiefly confined to the agricultural popula- 
tion of its native places. The Sunn fibre is 
, ■ Becoming an article of increased export ami 
of. growing importance particularly in the 
'great agricultural districts to the east of the 
■ Godavery, in Malabar, Canara, Dnrwar, 

Mysore, in all the great grain countries to 
the south, and in Klmndoish, the quantity 
grown has more than doubled during the 
faist ten years. Brahmans and the high- 
;; er classes of cultivators consider it beneath 
them to cultivate sunn, indeed there is a 
common belief, that a cow in calf, if tied 
With a rope of Sunn will miscarry. In 
Guzerat, it is often sown for a green 
manure, being ploughed into tho land just 
after the flower has appeared. Also in 
|- the collectorate of Broach, it is somewhat 


|fc§ttaively cultivated on those broken 
" ‘ ’ edges of ravines which decline 

fhe level of the Khannura or black 
> river. In cleared patches 
he different forests which skirt and lie at , 


they clear near their temporary camps in 
the rainy seasons and in the hilly parts of 
Mysore, large camps of the same wandering 
tribe may be seen with their small huts or 
lightly stretched tents of cloth pitched near 
the slope of a great river, while their cattle 
aro browsing among tho neighbouring 
heights, and whole families are busied either 
in attending to the cultivation of Sunn or 
in working up into twine and cloth such 
material as they have collected from the crop. 
For tho former purpose the hemp has to be 
prepared by a tedious and laborious process 
of beating on a flat stone cr wooden block 
successive blows being dealt by the men, 
eacli of whom is armed with a heavy club! 
By this means tho woody fibre is pretty 
effectually got rid of and tho article is then 
handed over to the women, boys and girls of 
the company to be by them spun into twine 
on the rude spindle or pirn which they 
always carry with them. It is no nncom. 
mon thing to see one of their Rtout wiry and 
bronzed visages — for such they always ap- 
pear in the line of march, stalking along 
with a child on her back, her eye fixed on 
the movements of the cattle and both her 
hands employed in mechanically twisting the 
fibre of the twine on this spindle. 

In districts below the Ghats the culti- 
vation of sunn is limited to. that grown by 
the wilder mountain tribes, and tho mussul- 
man and liindoo fishermen for their nets. 
Further cultivation seems to be restrained 
partly by fiscal measures and still more by 
tho want of fresh water for steeping the 
fibre. 

Tho practice of sowing the Snnn plant for 
the purpose of a green manure, proves that 
the natives appreciate the effect of manures 
decomposing in the soil : the nso of liquid 
manure specially carted for the purpose of 
distribution was common in some parts of 
the country. 

Comhretar.ea \ The withes of two specie 
of the Combrctnceoo aro extensively employ- 
ed in the place of iron stretchers for the 
months of the leathern sacks used in draw- 
ing water from wells. 

Cannabis saliva is grown in several 
places ; the mussulman population are just as 
great consumers of the intoxicating hemp 
product as the hindus. In Sind the exteni-to ; 
which it is used by all classes is frightful. 

Paper. In Western India paper is made 
at Ahmedabad, Surat, Dharwar, Kokpdie* 
Aurangabad, the workmen are ^ 
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nians, the paper made at Aurangabad bears 
the palm as to fineness and gloss, hence the 
demand for it to engross snnnuds, deeds and 
other such documents. For royal use, as 
may bo seen in the private account books of 
the late peshwa Bajee Rao, grains of gold 
lent are mixed with the pulp and thus be- 
comes spread over tho surface of tlio paper. 
We believe that in all cases the pulp is form- 
ed from old grain bags originally made from 
the Crotularin hemp or Sunn. Although 
the import to Bombay from Bengal of jute 
gunny bags for packing is considerable, we 
have never known them applied to the manu- 
facture of paper. — Bonibai/Quctr. Review, ycujc 
265 uf No. IV. of 8855. 

Moorshedabad, Bhaugulporo, and Cuttack 
abound in fibrous substances, and the Moor- 
galiee, grown in the latter, is considered of 
a very superior description. 

Assam furnishes many fibrous substances, 
and Dacca and Chittagong yield superior 
plantain fibre. 

Eou-gywot-sha, a bast of Arracan, strips 
lo live to six foot in length, composed 
of several layers, of which one side is smooth 
and compact, and the layers on the other side 
thin but oancellar : all having a considerable 
degree of toughness. 

Tho Arracan fibres, known as Thong- ban 
Shaw, Pa-tho-yan Shaw, Rhaw-phyoo, Ngan- 
tsouug Shaw, and Eo-gywot-Shaw attracted 
attention in England, but the quantity was 
too small for trying experiments. 

Tim Tenasserim Provinces, Singapore and 
Prince of Wales Island yield abundant fibre, 
among them is that of tho Aloe or Agnvo 
which is worked into thread ; also, different 
sorts of pine-apple fibre, from the coarse 
material used for cordage to the finest 
thread for weaving cloth. 

An officer sent, apparently from Arrakan 
or Assam, to the Bengal Agricultural Society, 
fibres from three plants : two from the 
Papeng shaw, one from Sida rhomboidca, 
and one of dliuuclia, and an experiment made 
on the Papeng sliaw was in two ways. In 
? no process lie stripped the bark, and 
immersed it in wafer, keeping tho same 
lor fifteen days ; and tho other was to 
strip the bark and to allow the process of 
fermentation to take place before im- 
mersing tho same in water, which took 
place in forty-eight hours, and remained im- 
mersed in water for seventeen days, then 
gashed, and the refuse separated from the 
tho bark does not seen to admit of 
lu .° process of fermentation, as that which is 
has yielded a finer description of 
r**. the dhuncha fibres arc extracted in tho . 
84010 way, of tho wholo, he considered the / 
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fibres of Sida to be the best ; The basts of the 
Trans Ganjetic countries aro very numerous. 
The bast is tho libor or cellular tissue consist- , 
ing of tough elongated vessels, which can 
often bo separated and converted into fibrous 
material, useful for cordage and matting. 
That best known to Europe is a product of 
Russia aud obtained from the Lime or Lindott; ; 
tree, the Tilia Europea, and converted intO^ 
mats, and shoes. In tho East Indies, speoild: 
of Grewia, of Hibiscus, and of Mulberry, a*6/ 
remarkable for this product. The Thongs 
bau-sha; the Pa-tlia-yon-sha, the sha-phyoo ; 
the Ngan-tsoung-sha: Sba-nco and Eo-gyv-ot- 
sha are tho better known basts of Arracan. 

The basts of Akyab and Burmah, aro 
Ileng-kyb slm, Dam sba, Tha-not sha, 
Wa-pree-loo slui and Sha goung, all used 
in preparing cordage for boats, nets, &c., 
wholesale market price, 2 Its. 8 As. per 
maiind, and all are of the inner bark of 
largo trees. 

The Sha Nee, Sha Phru, and Theng-ban 
sha of Akyab arc most plentiful, and aro 
used in preparing cordage for boats, nots,&c., 
and their wholesale market price is 1 R. 12 
As. per mound. The Guandyoung sha oi 
Akyab is used for onbles and strong nets, 
(lie wholesale market price being 8 Rs. 4 
As. per niaund, and all theso fibres are 
much used by tho inhabitants of tha , 
province. 

Tlio three basts extensively used in Bur- 
undi, for making ropes are called “ That- 
pout-net-shaw,” “ Shaw-Laib-way,” and 
Slmw-nee. These three basts, appear to bo 
the inner barks of various species of sterculia 
and allied plants, which abound in the dis- 
tricts from whence they aro forwarded. 
They are strong and enduring in their nature, 
and some of them have been tested with 
satisfactory results, but those seen aro coarso 
and ill -prepared. 

• The Caciia codic are tho stems of a creeper 
used for tying bundles and other purposes 
instead of twine. 

Tho Mandrong rushes of Province. 
Wellesley, grow spontaneously in tho rice , 
fields after the crop lias been gather- 
ed, overspreading them like a second 
crop. Its fibre is strong, and is locally used 
in the manufacture of rice ami sugar bags, 
mats, &c., experiment may provo it to bo 
adapted for tho manufacture of paper. 

The Mang-kwang (Pandanus sp.) is used 
for matting, in Province Wellesley. 

Tho Glam troo bark is from the Melaleuca, 
viridiflora, Malacca. Tho Talce trap (Arfco- f 
carpus sp.) is used at Hassang for fishing. ' 
nots. 
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piDhe Talce Taras, is of Singapore, and 
yiliiere is a bark used as twine, in Siam. 

The Bark cloth of Kcda in the Malay Penin- 
sula is man ufactu red by the Somangan eastern 

■ Negro tribe ;» and that of the Celebes (Kaili) 
is made from the bark of the paper mulberry. 
'Mr. Jaffrey at the Madras Exhibition of 1857, 
exhibited a very powerful now bast from the 
Eriodendron anfractuosum. A bast or Nar, 
from the large Australian or rather Cape 
tree (Acacia robusta) so common on tlio 
Neilghorries has been used for all purpose to 
which Russian bast is applied in gardens in 
Europe. The material is strong, tough, 
and durable also pliable when wetted ; this 
bast could be procured cheaply and in largo 
quantities, as when tlio trees are cut clown ! 
the roots throw up numerous young shoots 
to the height of from 0 to 1 2 feet in one year. 
The bark of this tree is also a powerful 
tail. In the Tenaascrirn Provinces, as in 
other parts of India, cordage is made of coir, 
but ropes are moro frequently made from 
the barks of Paritium macrophyllum, 
P. tiliaconm, Hibiscus macropliyllas, Ster- 
culia guttata and Sterculia ornata. — Mason. 
In China the staplo summer corps are those 
which yield textile fibres. The jute of India, 
a species of Corcliorus is grown in China 
to a very largo extent and is used in 
tho manufacture of sacks and bags for hold- 
ing rice and other grains. A gigantic spe- 
cies of hemp (Cannabis) growing from ten to 
fifteen feet in hoight is also a staplo summer 

; crop. This is chiefly used in making ropes 
and string of various sizes; such articles 
being in great demand for tracking tlio boats 
up rivers and in tho canals of tho country. 
The beautiful fabric, China grass-cloth — 
is made in the Canton province and largely 
exported to Europe and America! The 
plant which is supposed to produco this 
(TFrtica nivea) is also abundantly grown 
in the western part of this province and 
• in the adjoining provinco of Kiangse. 
Fabrics of various degrees of fineness 
are made from this fibre and sold in 
:■ these provinces, but nono so fine as that 
made about Canton; it is also spun into 
‘thread for sewing purposes, and is found to 

■ be very strong and durable. There aro two 
very distinct varieties of this plant common 
iq Chq Kiang— one the cultivated, the other 
the wild. The cultivated variety has 
larger leaves than tho other ; on the upper 

► side they are of a lighter green, and on the 

■ under they are much more downy. The 
items also are lighter in colour, and the 
whole plant, has a silky feel about it which 

J: the wild one wants. The wild variety grows 
^plentifully on sloping banks, on city walls, 
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and other old and ruinous buildings. Iti 8 
not prized by the natives, who say its fibre 
is not so fine, and more broken and confused 
in its structure than the other kind. The 
cultivated kind yields three crops a year. 
A species of juncus, is also a great crop. 
Its stems aro woven into beautiful mats, used 
by the natives for sleeping upon, for cover- 
ing the floors of rooms, and for many other 
useful purposes. This is cultivated in water, 
somewhat like the rice-plant, and is there- 
fore always planted in tlio lowest part of 
tho valleys the harvest of this crop is in 
the beginning of July, and hundreds of 
tho natives are employed in drying it. The 
river’s banks, uncultivated land, the dry 
gravelly bed of the river, and every other 
available spot is taken up with this opera- 
tion. At grey dawn of morning the sheaves 
or bundles are taken out of temporary 
sheds, erected for f lic purpose of keeping off 
tlio rain and dew, and shaken thinly over 
tho surface of the ground. Ta the afternoon 
before the sun had sunk very low in the 
horizon it was gathered up again into sheaves, 
and placed under cover for the night. 
And so the process of winnowing went 
on day by day until tho whole of the 
moisture was dried out of the reeds. They 
were then bound lip firmly in round 
bundles, and either sold in the markets of 
tho country, or taken to Ningpo and other 
towns where the manufacture of mats is car- 
ried on a large scale. — Fortune. ITemp is 
cultivated in the provinces north of the Moil- 
ing, but tho plant also grows in Fuhkien ; 
tho grass-clotli made from it is not so much 
used for common dresses as cotton and silk. 
There arc three plants which produce a fibre 
made into cloth known under this name, viz., 
the Cannabis sativa or hemp at Canton, the 
Urtica nivea, a species of nettle grown about 
Suchan, and the Sida lilicofolia near 
Ticntsinfu. — (Williams' Middle Kingdom, 
page 10G.) 

The following fibres and textile materials 
wero sent from India, to the Paris Inter- 
national Exposition. 

Corcliorus oltitorius, jute. term brown homp an ^ 
Uibiscus cannabinus, uni- wuckoouar. 

bara. Crotalaria tenuifofih 

Hibiscus fitriatus. Jubulporo hemp. 

Hibiscus fragrans. Bauhinia racemose. 

Sida pcriploccrfolia. Sesbania aculeata, dban- 
Triumfctta lobata, fibres cboo, 
of good quality ,and tho Bntea frondosa, guw, 
plant is very abundant. string. 

Sterculia villosa, oadal j Calotropis gigantea, *P U * 
very abundant. dar j fibres good an 

Bombax malabnricum. silky the plant grow 
Crotalaria juncea, sunn, in dry places., 

two voriotios frequently Daphne cannabinfl, 
omployed under the ployed in the fabric®* 
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tion of the satiny pa- length 60 to 160 centi- 

perof India. metres. 

Daphne Gardner!, do. Sanaeviera Zcylauica, 
Daphne Bholua, do. moorva or bow-string 

Cannabis sativa or Indi hemp, 
ca, hemp plant, inde- Musa paradisiaca, plan- 
gonons in India. tain. 

Urtica nivea or Bcelirae- Musa sapientnm, plan- 
ria niveft, "China grass tain or banana, 

or ehu-ina or rhea of Musa toxLilis, Manilla 
Assam. hemp, famous for its 

Urticaor Boehmoriatona- strength ami particu- 

cissima, known under larly useful for ships 

tLo term rhea. Plant cordage, 

grows spontaneously, Cy perils segetum. 
the fibres arc soft and Papyrus pangorei. 
tenacious. Kriophorum eaiJiiabinnm, 

Urtica or Bcclmieria pn- bhabnr ; for cordage. 

ya, do. Kriophorum eommosum. 

Paudanus odoraLissimus Typlia < k lephautina. 
screw pine ; fibres cm- Andropogou muricatus, 
ployed in tho rmmufac- euseus, veliver, sold in 

tnro of canvass and pa- Europe ns a perfunto. 

per. Banibusa arundiuacea, 

Bromelia ananas, pine ap- and other species. 

pic liliro. Murnuta dichotorna. 

Agavo americium ; fibres Borussus ilabelliformis. 

. strong but aro altered Cocos nuoifera, coir or 
by washing. cocoa nut. 

Agave vivipnra, do. Cnryota nrens. Kitlnl. 

Aloe peribliuta. Aronga saecharifera,ejoo; 

Yucca angustifolia. its black fibres make cx- 

Yucea gloriosa. coHent ships cordage. 

Yucca aloifolia; fibre CUamairops Hitcliiaua,&e. 
very strong and 

(Rapports da Jury nii.de International , p. 54.) 

The reticulated fibre of the Abel mosolms 
iiculneus is made into paper and used in 
the manufacture of ghttnny bags. 

The Abclmoschus cscnlentus famishes an 
excellent fibre for the paper makers 
and it is exported to a small extent as a 
rope making material. It has a lino gloss, 
which it retains even whenbrown and rotten ; 
a bundle was found by Dr. Roxburgh to bear 
a weight of from lbs. 70 to lbs. 05. 

Thofibro of tho Abelmoschus moschatus, 
broke with a weight of lbs. 107. 

An excellent white fibre from tlio Abclmos- 
chus tetrapliylla, was exhibited by Mr. 
Jaifrey at the Madras Exhibition of 1857. 

Tho fibres of tho Abroma augusta aro 
of great beauty, strength, toughness and 
fineness, and as it grows all over tho East 
and as far as tho Philippines, and so rapidly 
as to yield two, three and even four cuttings 
annually, all fit for peeling, it is deserving of 
more than common attention. Tho bark is 
steeped in water, for a week or more, accord, 
mg to tho heat of tho weather, and requires 
»o further cleaning, Tho fibre is said to bo 
three times greater and one- tenth stronger 
than that of sunn. A cord of tho Abroma bore 
a weight of lbp. 74, while that of Sunn only 
lbs, 68. The fibres do not become weakened 
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by exposure to wet and the plant ms be 
cultivated as an annual. (Royle, Riddell ; 
Roxb.iii 156, Voigt 100, Qycl. of Nat. t Hist 

Useful plants .) 

The Abutilon Indicum yields a rather 
strong fibre fit for the manufacture of ropes. 
Tho plants are gathered and freed of their 
leaves and twigs and dried for two days flfc 
the sun. They are then tied in bundles an& 
placed under water for about ten days y that 
bark and other foreign matter is removed 
by repeated washing, and the • fibres are 
placed in the sun to dry. 

Fibres of along silky character fit ?0r 
making ropes are obtained from the Abutifon 
poly ami rum, and a fibre is also yielded by 
the A. tomentosum. 

Tho leaves of Alestris nervosus, RoasS., 
aro used for making cordage : they are steep- 
ed in water for fifteen days in order to rot 
useless parts and then beaten to separate 
the fibres. A loo Tndica, A, littoralis, A. 
perfoliata and A. vulgaris, and the American 
Aloo or Agave Americana, yield fibres of 
great value. 

The following is the result of experiments 
of the strength of fibres : — 

Coir ... ... ... ... 224 lb. 

Poolcy Mungco (Hibiscus camiabinus) ... 290 „ 

Murool (Sanscviora zoylanica) 316 „ 

Cotton (Gossypium herbaeeum) ... ... 346 „ 

Cutthulay liar (Agavo americaua) ... 362 „ 

Jaimpa (Crotolaria jtincea), Sunn, hindco... 407 „ 
Yore uni (Culotropis gigantca) 552 

Calot ropus gigantca is a valuable plant and 
grows all over India. Tho charcoal of its 
roots is prized in the manufacture of gun- 
powder. Its leaves, buds, bark and milky 
juice aro employed in native medicine, for 
their emetic, diaphoretic and purgative pro- 
perties and the inspissated juice resembles 
caoutchouc, but is a conductor of electricity* 
It yields an ardent spirit. It is tho “ Bar” 
spirit of the western Ghats of India and/ 
according to Barth, tho “ giya” of tbs 
African. 

Duncliai , tho fibre obtained from tho 
iEschynomeno canabiua grows plentifully. 
From tho bamboo is made all the paper of 
China ; the consumption, for all purposes, of 
370 millions of a much- reading and much-* 
printing population ; — even that imported for 
engravings into Britain, under the name 
of “ India paper,” is thus derived# The 
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of tho pine apple is the Pina of the 
ipp^bitants of the Philippines, who manufac- 
from it their finest fabrics. The Chinese 
f|ifi-the European settlements of the Indian 
Archipelago have of late years prepared the 
iK fibre- in considerable quantity, exporting it 
J to China, where it is in great esteem for 

■ thread, and for weaving fine textures. Tho 
; paper mulberry, the Broussonotia papyri fora, 

which furnished tho ancient clothing of the 
South Sea islanders, and from which tho 
Javanese manufacture a cheap paper, of 
. toughness and durability approaching to 
parohment, is of value. 

In tho matter of Cotton fabrics, Mr. 
Rivett-Carnac, says that “ however 
successful tho Manchester mills may 
hfive been in providing tho better class 
/ of natives with that smart cloth called 
‘ Jagernathcc, of which tlio “ koorta,” 

■ *which now constitutes the costume of all 
Si ill' society is composed, they have not yet 
: /succeeded in affecting the manufactures of 
: the beautiful dhotecs and other fabrics of 

Nagporo and Oomrair, in which the better 
-■/ classes and tho now enriched peasantry of 
Berar indulge, nor have they touched tho 
j . manufacture of tins coarse strong cloth made 
- in the Nagporo and Chanda districts from 
■y home-spun thread, which all the Koonboo 
£ race of that part of India prefer to any im- 
4 p0| , ted cloth.” Tho cotton of Central India 
finds its way north by Jnbbulporo, as it used 
y td doby Mirzaporc, for tho native and factory 
b looms of Hindustan and Bengal. Among 
r the eight millions of the Central Provinces 
yalono, half tho whole cotton produced is 
i Woven into cloth. While they took 
• r 58, 402 maunds of English piece goods in 
|*1866-67, they exported 52,803 maunds of 
| their own cloth to Berar and Bombay. 

J; ;A vast improvement, has been effected in 
character of tho indigenous staple of 
Indian cotton, tho natives havo learned that 
must be a solcction of seed adapted to 
J v t]^jplimato and soil of each province. Tho 
y'ofcbtio “ Middling New Orleans’* suits 
y Bharwar, which is within tlio influences of 
/• thp damp Sea breezes. The indigenous 
Hingunglmt is well adapted for the dry 
uplands of Berar, Nagporo and Khandcish. 
Ilingnnghat seed, selected on the pedigreo 
system as tho peasantry select their seed for 
coroals, will produce a useful staple. Ropes, 
made of cotton aro in extensive use in all 
the South and East of Asia. Taking each 
halo at -lOO’ibi, tho highest rate of con- 
sumption i i nil Thiropo has of late been a 
■Jittle . above far c millions of halos a year, 
W l;\l; i * e. week. Tho average con- 
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sumption is 3,800,000- bales a year 
73,000 a week, in Britain, as follows 
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When wo analyse the sources of tho Indian 
supply, which is 1,500,000 bales to Britain, 
hut 1,700,000 including exports direct to 
Europe and to China, wo find tlio fol- 
lowing : — 


From 

Calcutta and Tinnovdly 
Bombay 

Surat ami Breach 
Oliarwar and Koumpta, 
Kiiandoish 


Bales. 

425,000 


100.000 
150,000 
75,000 
Native Stales. 


Dhollcm 

250,000 


Kattywnv 

Kutch, &c. 

100,000 

150,000 

825,000 

Kurniclmo 

70,000 

Central Provinces and Berar 

250,000 

50,000 

Nizam’s Country 


Cent ml India States 


50,000 

Sundry small places 


30,000 

Total 


1.700,000 


The gomuti palm of very extensive 
culture in tho Indian Islands, furnishes a 
fibrous matter at tho roots of its fronds, 
much rosembling black horse-hair, of finer 
texture and greater strength than the husk 
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of the cocoa-nut* This subtance, known to 
Eastern soamen as “ black rope,’* is much 
used for cables and running rigging, and 
invites greater attention from onr manu- 

* a< Jute from tlio Corchorns capsularis has 
been imported from India into Great Britain 
only since the complete opening of the Indian 
trade in 1S33, or for about 18 years. All 
the sacking of India is made from it and it 
is largely exported from Bengal, to the 
Batch and Spanish possessions in Asia, to 
America and to Australia. The raw fibre of 
the jute, with a littlo wool, has boon manu- 
factured into good, useful, and substantial 
carpeting, which can bo sold at the very 
moderate price of 8 LI a yard. 

The sunn, Crotolaria juncca, has been for 
many years imported from India, in quan- 
tities, into Britain. 

In the lied Sea, cables aro used formed 
of the coating of the branches of the dat e 
tree. At Oopada, the same material is used 
mixed with a proportion of fibre of the 
kaldcra bush the Pandanus odoratissmns. 

Of all the substitutes for hemp, probably 
the most important is that yielded by the 
banana, or Musa of botanists the stem of all 
of the species will produce a fibre of some uti- 
lity, but, unquestionably, tlio only one tlmt 
has hitherto been effectually used for this 
purpose is the Mnsa textilis, the well-known 
Abaca of the Philippine Islands. The fruit 
of this plantain is harsh, small, and uneat- 
able when allowed to ripen, hut in practice 
the ripening is prevented, for the flower is 
nipped off, and that increases the strength of 
the fibro. It lias been immemoriably culti- 
vated, and contributes largely to the cloth- 
ing of the four millions of inhabitants of the 
Philippines, besides being largely exported 
m the raw state. It is made into cordago in 
the country, and takes the shape of cloth, 
most of the latter of a very fino quality and 
of groat durability. In tlio raw state alone, 
known to us under tho name of “ Manilla 
hemp,” the yearly exportation from Manilla 
amounts to about G000 tons, the Americans 
being the principal exporters. The cost of 
this article at Ihoportof Manilla is abont 
a ton, it is tho ooarsest fibres only 
that are exported, all tho finer being 
retained for cloth, which as yet has not been 
Biado except in the Philippines. 

India produces truo flax and true hemp, 
exactly the same species of both as the Euro- 
pe 11 ; The seed of tho first, a valuable arti- 
? ° 5 * s crushed for its oil, and has of late 

con largely exported to this country. Hemp 
grows freely from tho equator to tho Hima- 
a fas and tho fibrous matter of the stem is 
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used as cordage. Jubbalpore hemp has been 
tested, and proved to be equal to Polish or 
Russian hemp, andisemployedfor shipsropes. 

Hurcara , Newspaper , August 21 st (1854); 
Indian Field, News paper ; Mr. P. Watson, in 
Proceedings of Society of Arts of 12 tk Decem- 
ber 1854 ; Hon’bhi Court of Directors 1 Des- 
patch-, No. (I of June 1854. Dr, John Forbes ' 

Hoyle , M. D., in memo dated * — • 1854# : 

sent with Courts No. 6 of 1854. Rapports 
dn Jury m fate International, p 54. Dr. Taylor, 
tale Civil Surgeon of Dacca , latter , dated 
18 ' 

Mr. McTvcr , Mr. Jeffrey, Loudon Exhibition , 
o/\l8G2, Madras Ex. Jar., Reports, Hoyle Fib . 
PI. pp. 80 to 237. Calcutta Catalogue of the 
Exhibition of 1802, Bang. Dispen. p. 457-4 
Bang. Tharm. 405, Ilouigbcrger 457. Ur* 
A. Hunter in Mad. Ex. Jar. Rep. Dr . 
J. L. Stewart , Punjab Plants. 

PICT. It. Figs. 

FI CO DEL INFERNO. It. Argemono 
Mexicana, Linn. 

FICUS, a genus of plants belonging to tho 
natural order Urticacc®. The species are 
numerous, Voigt, numerates forty-two as 
having been grown in the Calcutta gardens, 
and Dr. Wight, in his leones, gives the 
following fifty-two names of forty-two plants 
and ten synonyms ; 

Ampclos, Exaspcrata, Polycarpa, 

AntfHMtifolia, Rreelsa, Quoreifolia, 

Annatir.n., Pruticosa' Kncoinifora, 

Asperrimu, Glomomta, Radi cans, 

Atlimcomioo. Ifcrtomeoa, Kfimontacea, 

Hciujalensis, Hctoropliyl la, Hnpiformis, 

Bcnjamina , Hi rant a, RupciiK, 

Cannahinna, Hirtu, Susibrolla, 

Caricoiilcs, Hu in ilia, SciiuiJuns, 

Oomosa, Lulico , Sarrata, 

Conjrfista, Jiifocforia, Tornentosa, 

Oon"lnnicrata, Laccifci’a, Trnncata , 

Cnpiosa, bimceolata ; T’siul j., 

Cortlifolia, Macrophylla, Tuborculata, 

Cutiia, Nilidu, Vagans, 

Doonuma, Ob lusi folia, Virgata, 

Dcntir.ul.ata , Oppositi folia, Wassa. 

Elastica, 

Ono of this genus, yields tho fig, others of 
them yield a useful caoutchouc, several of 
them yield fibrous materials used for cordago, 
for half stuff and papermakingand the Banyan 
tree, and tho pi pul tree are highly ornamental 
plants. Several throw out aerial roots, from 
their branches which grow into the ; 
ground and. again throw out branches.;;; 
Some aro valuable as fruit trees, and yield 1 
viscid and useful juices, but few of them., 
arc of value for timber. The Ficus earica, 
tho common fig tree, is cultivated in : 
many parts of India. Ficus Benjaminoides, 
tho Tenasserim Banyan tree, which drops; 
aerial roots like the Indian fig tree, grOvrsr 
amidst mangroves and near tidal stream*. 
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Ficus cinerascens, Thw., the Walgoona-gass 
■it Ceylon, is a large tree of the warmer parts 
Sfcf that island. P. citrifolia, Wilde, grows 
in Ceylon and on the western side of India, 
Where some parts of it are employed in me- 
dicine. Ficus disticha, Blime, grows in the 
Central province of Ceylon, at an elevation 
of 3,000 to 5,000 feet, and F. divorsiformis, 
Miq., is very common in Ceylon, up to an 
elevation of 2,000 feet. The root of Ficus 
excel sa, Vahl., of peninsular India and the 
Moluccas, is given, in decoction, as a purga- 
tive. A soft, grey, timber is obtained from 
the P. Gooleeria, Roxb., which grows in 
Hindostan and Chota Nagpore. F. hetcro- 
phylla, Roxb. Wal-ahatoo, Singh , is com- 
mon in Ceylon, in damp shady places. F. 
infectoria, Wilkie, is of Ceylon and India, 
and its bark is chewed with betel, in lieu of 
the areca nut. Ficus laccifera, Roxb., Nooga- 
gass Singh, is not uncommon, in the Central 
province of Ceylon. F. lanceolata, Roxb. 
Thapan,Bwm., of Pegu, yields a soft useless 
■ wood. F. lucida, Ait., the Kapootoo-bo-gass, 
of Ceylon, occurs in the drier parts of that 
island. F. nitida, Thnnb., which grows in 
the south of China and in many parts of 
India, is a valuable ornamental tree and 
good for shade. F. racemosa, Linn., of 
India, produces a fruit of little value. Ficus 
religiosa, Linn., the Pi pul of India, and Bo 
tree of Ceylon, is a graceful and ornamental 
plant. F. t'siela, Roxb., is common, but its 
timber is of no value. Somoof thespccies pos- 
sess, in their milky secretion, a highly acrid 
'principle, which explains the specific namo 
of F. toxicaria of Sumatra, and F. damona of 
Tanjore. — Lrs. Wight and Gibson, Thwaite, 
Voigt. 

FICUS, Species. Knlli kae. Can. Gene- 
rally a climber. Abounds in Canara and 
Sunda, in the country from Bilgy to the 
Ghats. Juico peculiarly abundant and vis- 
cid and used as' a bird-lime. Well merits a 
further examination. — Dr. Gibson. 

PIOUS, Species. Thub-boo. Buum. A 
Tavoy tree, used in house carpentry. 

PIOUS, Species. Thup-pau. Buum. In 
Tavoy, a large tree : wood not used. 

FICUS, Species. Baco dhimcrec. Ukia ? 
A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme 
height 30 feet, circumference 2J feet, and 
height from ground to the intersection of 
the first branch, 8 feet. It is burnt for firewood 
being tolerably common. The leaves are 
used for food platters: the fruit is eaten. 
—Captain^ Macdonald . 

AMICUS ASPERRIMA, Roxb. 

Ficus ampelos, Burm. 

„ politoria, Moon. 


FICUS CITRIPOUIA; 

See-Wana madde- Harass, 

ya-gass. Singh. Telia baranki, * 

Pindi chetfcu, Tel. Baranki chettn, 

A largo tree, a native of the peninsula of 
India, and which grows in Ceylon, up to an 
elevation of 2,000 feet. The trunk is re- 
markably short, but very thick and some^ 
times so completely covered with small very 
leafy branchlcts, as to bo entirely hiddon. 
The leaves are used to polish ivory, horn 
&c M and, in Ceylon, are in general u S( ! 
amongst native cabinet makers as a sab. 
stitnto for fine sandpaper, similarly to those 
of the Trophis aspera. — Voigt, Tlmaites, Mr. 
Rohde, 8 MSS. Roxb. iii. 554. 

FICUS BEN J AMINA, Linn. R amp],. 

F. nitida Wight. 

Kamrup, Beno. It ti alu, Maleal. 

Oval leaved fig tree, Exo. Telia barranki, Tel. 
Waraugao, Malay ? | 

Grows in peninsular India, also in Kam- 
rup and in the Archipelago. Is a valuable 
avenue tree, as it does not throw dosvn aerial 
roots. Roxb. iii. 550. 

FICUS BENJAMINOIDES, Mason. 

Nyoung oung, Burm. | Tenasscrim Banyan, Exu, 
Leaves oval, suddenly acuminate, smooth, 
polished above ; fruit auxiliary, paired, ses- 
sile, rough. It has the habit of dropping roots 
from its branches that root in the ground, and 
become trunks as largo as the parent tree, to 
an extent nearly equal to tlio famous banyan. 
It escapes notice because it dcvelopes itself 
in the greatest perfection near the mangrove 
swamps, and on the banks of tide water streams 
above that belt where Heritiera trees and 
their associates show themselves, on land 
that is inundated by the spring tides only. 
Specimens are seen farther toward the in- 
terior, as on the banks of the Gyaine, bat 
on the low banks near the sea between Ta- 
voy and Mcrgui, the trees often form laby- 
rinths from which it is difficult to extricate 
one’s self. In towns, it would be quite an 
ornament to the sides of public walks. Mason* 
FICUS CARICOIDES. 

Kuwari, Hind. | Paari, Hind. 

A plant of Kaghan. 

FICUS CINERASCENS, Thw . 

Wal-gona-gass, Singh. 

A large tree of the warmer parts of Cey- 
lon. Thiv. En. pi. Zeyl, p. 266. 

FICUS CITRIFOLIA, Lam. WUM. 

Ficus Mysorensia, Roth . 

Urostigma Mysorcnsis, Miq. 

Katu alu, Maleal. | Boonooga-gass, Swoh. 

Grows in Ceylon and on the westerns^ 0 
of India. Various parts are employed »» 

ryiflrl i nina 
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FICUS CONGLOMERATA. RoxB. Syn. 
of Ficus cunia. — Buck. 

FICUS COEDIFOLIA — ? 

Kga thin-gyee, Buem. I Heart leaved fig tree, Eng. 

Ny-omig-gyat, » l 

A tree of Moulmein and the Tenasserim 
Provinces. In Tenasserim, this tree usually 
supplies the place of the peepul in the public 
places, and in the neighbourhood of religious 
edifices. It approaches nearest to F. reli- 
iriosa, yet is easily distinguished from it by 
the leaves being narower in proportion to the 
length, with much shorter points, and the 
fruit being perfectly round and not, as in 
religiosa, vertically compressed. It yields a 
uirong wood, fit for any ordinary purpose. — 
])r. Nason, Gal. Cat. Jix. 1802. 

FICUS CUNIA. Buck 

F. conglomorata, Roxb. 

A tree of the Concans, Rajmahal, Oudh, 
Nepal, Taong Dong, and Moulmein. 

FICUS DJEMONUM. Kon. Roxb. 

Yao-kha-oung, Bunn. 

A tree of Tanjore and Burmah. 

FICUS DTSTICHA, Blum. Common in 
the Central Province of Ceylon at an eleva- 
tion of 3,000 to 5,000 feet. Tim. Tin. pi. 
Zvijl. p. 2G6. 

FICUS DIVERSIFORMIS, Miq.I.c.p. 
441. 

F. stipulata, Moon’s Cat. p. 71. 

Very common in Ceylon up to an eleva- 
tion of 2,000 {cet. Tho. Tin. pi. Zoyl. p. 2G6. 
FICUS ELASTICA, Roxb. 

Kusnir, Beng. Caoutchouc tree, Eng. 

Elastic fig tree, Eng. Kasnir, Simikt. 

The Indian Caoutchouc treo inhabits the 
Pundua and the Juntipoor mountains, which 
bound the province of Silhet on the north, 
where it grows to the size of a European 
sycamore. It is cultivated in Malabar. It is 
chiefly found in the chasms of rocks and over 
thcdeclivitiesofmoimtainsamongdecomposed 
rocky and vegetable matter. It produces 
when wounded a great abundance of milk, 
which yields about one-tbird of its weight 
of caoutchouc. It grows with great rapidi- 
ty ; a tree is described as being 25 feet bigh, 
with tho trunk a foot in diameter when only 
four years old. Its juice is used by the 
natives of Sylhet to smear tho inside of split 
rattan baskets, which are thus rendered 
water-tight. Old trees yield a richer juice 
than young ones. The milk is extracted by 
incisions made across the bark, down to the 
wood, at a distance of about a foot from each 
other, all round the trunk or branch, up to 
the top of the tree, and the higher the more 
abundant is the fluid said to be. After one 
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operation the tree requires a fortnights rest, 
when it may be again repeated. When tho 
juice is exposed to the air it separates spon- 
taneously into a firm elastic substance, and 
a whey-like fetid coloured liquid. Fifty ounces 
of pure milky juice taken from the trees in 
August yielded exactly 15 J ounces of clean 
washed caoutchouc. This substance is qf 
the finest quality, and may be obtained in . 
large quantities. It is perfectly soluble in . 
the essential oil of cajeput. This tree ■.= 
abounds in Assam, but the outer Himalaya 
at Punkabairee, is its western limit. It 
penerates amongst the mountains, as far as 
the Teesta valley in Sikkim, but is of small , 
sizo. It may be distinguished from a dis- 
tance of several miles by its immense, and 
dense lofty crown. Dr. Griffiths gives the 
dimensions of one of the largest as lollowB : 
— Circumference of main trunk seventy- 
four feet, ditto of main trunk and supports, 
one hundred and twenty feet, ditto of area 
covered by tlio branches six hundred and ten 
feet, estimated height ono hundred feet. The 
geographical range of the tree, so far as has 
been hitherto ascertained, may be stated to be 
between 25° JO' and 27° 20' north latitude, 
and between 9(J° 40' and 95° 30' east longi- 
tude. Throughout this space it is found in 
the densely wooded tracts, so prevalent 
along the bases of the hills, and perhaps on 
their faces, up to an average elevation of 
2,250 feet. Up till recent years there was but 
me European manufactory of caouchouc 
in Assam, the process of cleansing the gum 
was kept a secret. When Assam is more 
peopled by Europeans, and its forests 
become more known, caoutchouc will form 
an important article of export. — The Univer- 
sal Review , No. 3, p. 360. Roxb. FI. Ind. 
III. 545, Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol . I. p. 102, 
and II. p. 13, Voigt. 

FICUS EXCELS A. Vald. 

Aii moral ii, Maleal. 

Grows in tho Moluccas and in Southern 
India. Its root is given as a purgative, in 
decoction. Voigt 287 Useful Plants. 

FICUS GLOMERATA, Roxb.; Willde . 

Ficus cunia, liucli. Covcllia glomerata, Miq. 

„ raccmosaa, Willde. 

Juguya doomocr, Bung. Rumbal, Fanj. 

Yro-tha-pan, Buiim. Atteekka-gass, Singh. 
Bulla P kith mara, Can. Atti inaram, TfAlC. 

Kulla kith mara, „ Mcdi chettu, TEL. 

Oombur, I)uk. Atti chettu, 

Glowcrous fig tree, Eng. Bodda chettu, 

Gooler, Hind. Paidi chettu, 

Perena teregram, Mat.. 

A large treo thrives best near a water- 
course, or on the banks of the rivers, fruit 
like the common fig, and grows in clusters 
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f tg tho branches, flavour insipid, btlt eaten 
the poorer classes. In Ceylon, it is 
j .common on the banks of rivers, up to an 
Novation of 2,000 feet : grows, also, in 
; ; the peninsula of India, the Konkans, at 
Taong Dong, Moulmein, Nepaul and all over 
Oudli. The wood is said to be used there 
for furniture, and some of the lac of com- 
merce is gathered from this tree. Mr. 
Latham says that it grows in the Nalla 
Mallai, to a height of 40 feet with a circum- 
ference of 4 J Jeet ; and that bandy wheels 
are made from its timber, which is straight 
grained, strong, and appears useful ; it is by 
Hindus, considered sacred, and is burnt 
when libations are offered. In the Panjab, 
it is said to bo only useful for fuel, it there 
grows as high as, and resembles, peepul. A 
medicinal extract is obtained from the 
root. — Col. Cat. Ex. of 18(52, Mr. Latham , 
Voigt , Thwaites , Mr. Rohde's MSS. El. Audit : 
Riddell. Lt. Col. Lake. 

:• FICUS GOOLEHEEA, Roxh. 

Dnmbar. Hind ? 

A small tree of Chotn. Nagporo and Hin- 
dustan, with a soft, grey timber. Roxh. Cal. 
Oat. Ex. 1802. Voigt. 

FICUS HETEkOPHYLLA, Roxh. c. r. 

532. 

F. ekmgata, Mi<]. i. c. 

F. Bubpundnrarformis Miq. i, c, #.235. 

F. rubeaccns. Vahl. 

Wal — ahafctoo. Singh. 

. It is common in damp shady places in 
Ceylon. Thw. En. pi. Zcyl. p. 200. 

FICUS INDICA, Lin.; Roxh. 

Ficus Bonghalonsc, Linn. 

UroBtigraa Benghalenso, Miq . ; Gasp. ; Rhccdc : 


TP. Ic. 

But, Beng. 


| Bora, 

Pan.t. 

Bat. „ 

Bar. „ 


Bar gad, ' 
Arbor do Rais, 

Pout. 

Pa-Nyoung, 


Vutii vrikslio, 

Sans. 

Ahlada mara, 

Can. 

Mnha nooga-gas 

s, SlXGlI. 

Indian Fig-treo, 

Knu. 

Kiri polio, 


Banyan tree, 

» 

Ala mu nun, 

Tam. 

Bengal Fig tree, 

„ 

Marri cliuttu, 

Tel. 

Bar ka jhar, 

Hind. 




.... The Indian fig tree grows in most parts 
of the mainland and islands of India and in 
the hotter parts of Ceylon where, however, 
it seems to have been introduced. It is 
found in groat perfection and beauty about 
the villages on the skirts of the Circar moun- 
tains. Its fruit, the figs, grow in pairs, and, 
when ripe, are about the size and colour of a 
, middle-sized red cherry. If the seeds drop 
into the axils of the leaves of tho palmyra- 
tree, the roots grow downwards, embracing 
the palmyra trunk in their descent ; by de- 
grees, they envelopo every part except the 
*5 top, whence, in very old spccimens,the leaves 
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and head of the paltpyra are seen einergiW 
from the trunk of the Banyan tree, as if thev 
grew from it. The hindoos regard such 
unions with reverence, and call them a holy 
marriage instituted by Providence. Some 
of these trees cover an immense space even 
when comparatively young. In the Botani. 
cal Gardens at Calcutta, Dr. Falconer ascer. 
tained the great Banyan tree, which is still 
the pride and ornament of the garden, to be 
only seventy- five years old ; for, people were 
alive who remembered well its site being 
occupied, in 1782, by a Date-palm, out of* 
whoso crown the Banyan sprouted, and 
beneath which a devotee sat. The editor 
writes from memory after a lapse of 36 
years; hut when, in 1834, ho paced, at noon, 
the outer shadow of its branches, the circum- 
ference was near 360 paces, Dr. Hooker 
writing more recently mentions that this 
tree was eighty feet high, and throws an 
area, 300 feet in diameter, into a dark cool 
shade. It is undoubtedly a graceful tree. 
The editor paced it again, at noon, in 
1863, and tho circumference was still one 
hundred paces. Largo banyans are com- 
mon in India ; but few are so symmetrical 
in shape and height, as that in the 
Calcutta gardens. Dr. Roxburgh had 
seen such trees full 500 yards round 
the circumference of the branches, and 
100 feet high, tho principal trunk being 
more than 25 feet to tho brandies, and 8 or 9 
feet diameter. Marsden mentions a remarka- 
ble banyan or Bur tree, /near kSinjee, twenty 
miles west of Patna in Bengal, diameter 360 
to 375 feet, circumference of shadow at noou 
1,116 feet, circumference of the several stems, 
in number fifty or sixty, 921 feet. Under 
this tree sat a naked devotee who had occu- 
pied that situation for twenty-five years; 
but he did not continue there the whole year 
through, for his vow obliged him to lie, dur- 
ing the four cold months, up to his neck in 
the waters of tho river Ganges. A remarka- 
bly largo Banyan tree grows, or grew on an 
island in the river Nerbudda, ten miles from 
the city of Baroacli, in the province of Guzc- 
rat, and was described by Colenel Sykes, ft 
is called the Kabir Bar, a name said to have 
been given to it in honour of a saint, hut 
moro probably from the Arabic adjective 
“ Kabir” great. It is supposed to b° 
that which Nearchus described. Forbes 
in Ids Oriental Memoirs mentions its cir- 
cumference as of 2,000 feet, and its over- 
hanging branches which had not thrown 
down aerial roots stretched over a much 
largor area. The tree had as man? 
as 320 large trunks and over 3,000 smaller 
ones, and was capable of giving shelter to 
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7 000 nteft* It ohbb tnfttOl 
at present, but high floods have carried away 
the oanka of the island on which it grows, 
and with it a portion of the tree. Indian 
armies, when in that neighbourhood, have 
encamped around it, and afc stated seasons 
hindoo festivals are held there, to which 
thousands of votaries repair. This is the 
tree, alluded to in Paradise Lost, when Adam 
and Eve 

***** both together wont 
Into tho thickest wood : when soon they choose 
The Fig-tree ; not that kind for fruit renowned, 

But such as, at this day, to Indians known 
In Malabar and Deccan, spreads her arms, 

Branching so broad and long, that, in tho ground, 
The bonded twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About tho mother tree, a pillared shade 
High overarched and echoing wa lls between. 

There, oft, tho Indian herdsman shunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing lien Is 
At loop-holes cut through thickest shade : these leaves 
They gathered, broad as Amazonian targe, 

And, with what skill they had, together sowed, 

To gird their waist. 

The tree, however, is not, as Milton sang, 
remarkable for the broadness of its leaf 
though tho branches spread to a great 
extent, dropping their roots here and 
there, which, as soon as they reach the 
ground, rapidly increase in size till 
they become as largo as, and similar to, 
tho parent trunk. As the Jhxny;ni tree 
gets old, it breaks up into separate 
masses, the original trunk decaying, and 
the props becojn in g separate trunks of the 
different portions. The banyan hardly ever 
vegetates on the ground ; but its figs are 
eaten by birds, and tho seeds deposited in 
tho crowns of palms, where they grow, send- 
ing down roots that embrace and eventually 
kill the palm, which decays away; the drops 
or aerial roofs yield a heavy hard timber and, 
when well prepared by water seasoning, oil- 
ing &e., aro valued for tent poles, spars of 
small vessels, <to. The timber of tho trunk is 
not employed in India, but Mr. Rohde had 
used planks, sawn from large drops after 
they had been seasoned in water with ad- 
vantage: for knife boards it is excellent. In 
Ceylon, Mr. Mendis says, it is used for com- 
mon furniture and house buildings. A white 
glutinous juice is extracted by incision, from 
udiich birdlime is prepared and it is applied 
to the mouth to relieve tooth-achc ; it is also 
considered a valuable application to the soles 
of the feet when cracked and inflamed. The 
"^k is supposed by the hindoos to be a 
powerful tonic. The leaves are pinned to- 
8®ther, to form platters, off which brahmins 
| an d hindoos eat. Much lac is often to be 
fleeted, from this tree. — Drs. 'Riddell , 
Dr. Hooker's Him. Journ. 


Yd. il. pt 46, Mandats Hist, df Sim 
160, Mr. Mendis, Milton , Book of 
Thwaites, Mr. Rohde's MSS., Eng. Oye. 

FICUS INFECTORIA. WHUe. 


Ficug vonosu, Ait. 
Urostigma iufectorium, 
Mm. 


Urostigma 

lum 


in; . 

T’jakelo, Mra; 
Ceylonense, 4" 


Thassari mam, 
Wave leaved fig 

Jovi, 


Can. 


Kirn pallu gasa, Sing#. 
Kali aliin, ? Tak. 

Exo. Juvvi, Tel. 

Hind. 

Crows in Ceylon and the peninsula of 
Trnlia. Its hark is used as a substitute for 
betel nut, to chew with tho betel leaf. 

FICUS LACCIFERA. Roxb. F. I. Ill 
p. 545. 

Urostigma laceifcrnm, Miq. i. c. p. 676; 

Nooga-gass, Sing. 

Grows in tho Central Province of Ceylon. 
Tim. En. Zeyl. p. 205. 

FICUS LANCEOLATA. Roxb. 

Thn-phou, Burmese. 

Wood soft, useless. A cubic foot weighs 
lb 27. Tn a full grown, tree on good soil tho 
average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 25 feet and average girth measured 
at (5 feet from the ground is 12 feet. 
Brandis. 


Dr. 


FICUS MACROPHYLLA. Clegh 
Wild fig, Eng. I Trammel, Punjabi 

Broad leaved fig. „ TirmuJ, „ 

Timbul, Paxj. j 

This is found in tho Sutlej valley between 

Ram pur and Sungnam at an elevation of 
5,000 feet. Fruit edible, flavor pledsant, sold 
in bazaar of Simla, Oleg horn Punjab Report^ 
pp. 9G5 and 82. 

FICUS NITTDA. Thnnb. W. 1c. Rh. 

Ficus bcnjaminca, Roxb. 

„ pallida, Wall. 

„ ret usa, Linn 

Chinese banyan, Eng. 

Iti alii, Malkal. 

Enimcnta Tel. 

llcmunto, „ 


Urostigma retusum,Miq. 

„ nitidum, „ 

„ pieiferum, „ 

Billa juvvi, TEfc. 

Emmodugu, „ 

Erra juvvi „ 

Nandireka, „ 

Common in tho Central province of Ceylon ; 
up to an elevation of 5,000 feet. It growth 
in the Peninsula of India in Lower Nepanjt^ ' 
the Khassya hills, Penang, and China the' 
bark of the root and leaves are used in 
medicine. It is a great favourite with the ; 
priests of China being valuable for orna- 1 
mental purposes and shade. Tho. p. 26S>'| 
Fortune Tea Diet. p. 6. Wandering p. J 
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PIGUSMilGIOSAi 

SpdtJS PARASITICA kon^- Bym 

rimpdos, Kow. Boxb. F. uniglandulosa, Wall. 

Miq. n sclerophyllu. Boxb. 

y cuspidata, 

Gass ncttool, Singii. 

| A Coylon tree, very abundant up to 2,000 
feet. Thwaites. 

FICUS RACEMOSA. Linn. 

Atti maram, 

Boddamaiiu, also 
Modi. 


Atti maram. Can. 
Collar, p Duk ? Hind ? 
Bed wood fig-tree Eng. 
Country-fig treo. . . 

Bodda wood-ANGLo. Tel. | 
Ati-olu. Maleal. j 

Oodumburra, Sans. 


Tam. 

Tel. 


The Fruit. 
Atti Pallftm 
„ Kaia 
Madi-paudoo 


Tam. 

Tel. 

Tel. 


An. 

Pi pal, 

Hind. 

)) 

Ari-aln, 

Ma leal. 

1J 

Bo.gasg, 

Singii. 

Beng. 

A rasa maram, 

Tam. 

Can. 

Raya manu, 

Tel. 

Duk. 

lto also Ravi, also 

Kng. 

Ragi, 

5, 


A large treo common throughout the coun- 
try, its milky juice considered a valuable 
external application in ring- worm the fruit 
iA used dried, in curries, roasted and eaten, 
pickles are likewise made with them by the 
poor. — Ainslie page 222. Jafrey. 
f;/ ’FICUS RELTGIOSA. Linn. Roxb. lik 
Urostigma religiosnm, Miguel. 

Medah, 

Yndah, 

Oadi-zebid. ? 

Ashwuth 
Baughitmara, 

Ani-pipal, 

Pipal tree, 

Religious fig tree, „ | Aswaththamu 
Poplar loavod fig tree I Kalluravia 
Eng. | 

This largo, handsome tree grows in most 
of the countries of the S. E. of Asia, 
v jfc is frequently to be met with near pagodas, 
J: Souses and other buildings. One at Gya- 
ip South Bahar, is said to have been planted 
J by Buddha, and, if so, is therefore more than 
2800 years old. It is also held in venera- 
tion by the liindoos, because the god Vish- 
XIOO is fabled to have been born under its 
'bfunohes. This tree is planted for the sake 
ofits extensive dark grateful shade and is 
preferable for avenues to the Banyan. The 
leaves are heart shaped, long, pointod, 
^ayy at the edge, not unlike thoso of 
SlfOme poplars ; and as the footstalks are 
' long and slender, tho leaves vibrato in 
iBe air like those of tho Aspen-Tree 
(Fopulus trimula). Silkworms prefer the 
leaves next to those of the mulborry. 
The leaves are used for tanning leather. 
The roots are destructive to build- 
ings* for if once they establish them- 
yes amongst tho crevices, there is no 
getting rid of them. Pepul bark is deem- 
ed a good tonic; tho lac insects also 
Bburishes on this troe. In Tenasserim, * it 
'li qnite an ornamental troe but very scarce. 
fe. : ;TBe;':Chineso remove the cellular tissue or 
jnatter of the leaves, and covering the 


skeleton With a cdtft # 
paint figures of birds, 
surface. It is the most sacred *>f ^ 
with the Buddhists, for it was under tiS 
treo that Gaudama slept, and dreamed 
that his bed was the vast earth, and the 
Himalaya mountains his pillow, while 
his left arm reached to the eastern 
ocean, his right to the western ocean, and 
his feet to the great south sea. This 
dream he interpreted to mean that ho would 
soon become a Buddha ; and it was while 
seated beneath the same treo, that his dream 
was verified. A branch of the tree was sent 
to Ceylon by Asoka, and it flourishes there 
as the Bo-Trec. Malcolm's Travels in South 
Moslem Asia. T)rs. Mason , 0'Shaurjhics$ij } 
Riddell , Ainslie, Mr. Rohde. 

FICUS IITJBESCENS, Vahl Syn. 

Ficus hoteropliylla, Lam, Roxb. IF. I. llhccdc. 

Ficus nquatiea, Kocn. 

Guri b! flora, Beng. I Baroni chcllu, Tel. 

Vulli tcregam, M a leal. | * 

Grows on the coasts of Peninsular India 
and is used in medicine. 

FICUS T’SIELA, Roxh. Rh. 

Ficus iudica, Linn, S yst. I Urostigma, T’sicla, 

Ficus ainpligrimu, Linn. | 

Richie wood, Eng. Jovi GhotLn ? 

Dalira, M a if it. IVdda-Jovi, 

T’sida, M a leal. Juvvi, „ 

Ichi maram, ? Tam. 

A large and very handsome tree, generally 
planted by the road sides for the sake ofits 
shade, and from its not sending down roots 
from tho branches is, in so far, superior to 
either Ficus Indica (Banyan tree), or F. 
Bcnjamina, the pendulous roots of which are 
often dangerous impediments on a road. 4 

FICUS SEPT1CA and F. Toxicaria 
have an acrid and corrosive juice ; F. tine- 
toria of tho Society Isles gives a good yellow 
dye. 

FICUS VENOSA, Ait. 

Ficus infcctom, Willd, 

Jakila, Maleal. | Fakur, B«no. 

Grows on the coasts of Southern India, 
where a bow-string is prepared ‘from the 
fibres of its roots and a red dyo for cloths, 
from its roots. 

FIDA, An. Pers. Hind. A Sacrifice. 
FIDDLE, Eng. 

Violin, 


lloxh. 

Tel. 

Tel. 


Violinen, * Gee. 

Ocigen, .. 

Vioolon, Du. | 

A musical stringed instrument. 
FIDORE, a town t 


Violons, 

Violini, 

Violines, 

Skripizii, 


F*. : 
. IT. ■ 
Sr.; : ) 
Rc«. < 
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FIELD. A Persia of divide 

ing not paly fields and villages, but, in some 
localities, whole districts, into six parts, 
w hich are farther sub-divided into two un- 
equal parts, the one containing four parts, 
char-danglieh, and the other two parts, 
do- dan gh eh. The same rule is observed 
also, with water for irrigating the fields, it 
being intimately connected with the division 
of lauded property. Laron C. A. Vo Lode's 
f yawls in Turistan and Arabirtan, Yol. II. 
o3d. 

FIELD CUCUMBER. Eng. Cucumis 
ntillissimns. — lloxb. 

FI ELEN, Gbb. File. 

FIEND. £ Ip. Hay. 

FIERASFER, a species of this genus 
about six inches long dwells, as a parasite, 
within the great sea cucumber. It enters 
tlio mouth tears the sides and quarters itself 
between the stomach and the outer skin. 
llurtic. 

FIGHTING STRENGTH OF THE 
FRONTIER CLANS OF IN DIA. Writers 
lmvu from time to time described the policy, 
adopted by the British Government towards 
these clans, and its success appears at last 
to be acknowledged. An immense length 
of territory lias to be watched. The clans 
ran turn out a force greater than the 
whole Army of Bengal. They require 
an army of observation greater than the 
force which defended the Peninsula. The 
British Government has in fact, placed the 
chain upon tribes as wild and almost as 
numerous as those who have for centuries 
maintained the independence of Arabia. 
The numbers stand us follows. Beyond 
British territory are 

Fujhlinfj men. 

Tribes on Hnznra Frontier and near 
the Indus — North of Peshawur, ... 8,000 

Swat and its dependencies, 20,000 

Momund, 12,000 

Afrecdic, ...20,000 

Oruckzyo and other Tribes in Kohat 

Courier, 30,000 

Wazeerie, 20,000 

Sheoranee and others in Debra Is- 
mael Khan District, 5,000 

Belooch Tribes on Dehra Ghazee 


Khan border, ... 


.. 20,000 


Total... 135,000 
tiie warlike Tribes within British Territory 

hfiTrn ^11 • l .e " 


Turnoulee (including Jehandad), 
Other Tribes of Huzara, 

Eusufzye, 

Khuttuck, 

Bungnsh, 

Dora jut Tribes, 


» w 8fioa 
...10,000 
0,2$, 00Q 
... 12.000 
... 15,000 
... lOiOOO 


Total... 00,0001; 

Those men are all, trained from boyhood . 
to the use of arms. All can use the tulwar*;; < 
the long assassin’s knife, and the long and', 
heavy matchlock. All aro fanatic mahd*;^ 
medai is. All, too, aro accustomed to con- 
sider plunder the easiest source of income^? 
and robbery the only profession worthy of 
an honourable man, they have for ages 
regarded the people of the plains as serfs 
born to till lbr tho benefit of the mountain; ' 
and these lowlanders can beattacked through 
all the passes of ranges which extend for 
eight hundred miles, and tho task of tho 
Government rnay from this bo partially 
comprehended. These tribes arc, however, 
incapable of combination. They live in 
incessant bloodslicdding feuds. Life for 
life is the universal law of the mountain, 
and the feud onco commenced can end only 
with the destruction of ouo clan or the 
other. They have but ono common bond, 
the hatred of the infidel, which from time to 
time urges individuals to acts of homicidal 
frenzy. A union among these tribes is con- 
sidered in tho Punjab an impossibility. 
But feuds as deadly were pacified in Arabia, 
when tribes equally wild and not moro 
fanatic united for tho conquest of tho 
Oriental world. — Friend of India , 3 April) 
1850. 

FIDOS. Port. Figs. 

FIGS. Eng. 

Tin, Ak. Fici, 4 Lat. 

Toon, „ Csirican, Lat. 

Vygon, Birr. Vigos, Port. 

Figues, Fit. Uduinham, Bans. . 

Fcigon, Cl Kit. Kata Attika, SrNGIf. 

Anjir, Guz.IIinu.Mal.vy. lligos, Sr. 

Pers. Simai-atti pallam, Tam. 
Ficlii, It. MoMi-pamlu, Tel. 


The fruit of tho Ficus carica which grow® 
all ovcrSpain,theMeditcrranean, Italy, Franc© 
Greece and India. Dried figs aro largely ua» 
ported . — Faulkner. 

FIG FREE of Ficus carica. • 

Tjin, A raw. 1 Teonab, Her il 

FIG TREE tho Indian fig-tree is tfi© ; 
Ficus Indica, one of them has long been ' 
famed at Allahabad and which is still v 
represented by a withered stem in tlj© ;; 
underground cave at Patala puri. Theinj*-? 
was, no doubt, a very ancient and veiwjt;' 
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fig-tree at Allahabad, perhaps for 
/0oide centuries, for it is alluded to in 
Various vocabularies, as Modini, &c., it is 
also described in tlio Kasi-klmnda, and 
' Karma Purana. The first notice, however, 
is in the Ramayana (B. 1 1 . Sect. 4 1 and 4-) 
of Kama with liis wife arul brother resting 
under tlio shade of it after crossing the 
Jumna so that not only was the tree then in 
the open air but it was on the opposite side 
of the river to that on which it is now t radi- 
tionally voncrated. V Liar a Rama Cher lira 
Note p. 302. 

FIG TRlfilfi COUNTRY, also red wood. 
Fig tree, Eng. Ficus vaeemosa. — Linn. 

FIGUES. ^ Fr. Figs. 

FIGURES, are supposed to have origi- 
nated among the brahmans of India. The 
Arabs have two sets of figures. 

FIGURE- STONE, or Ag.ilmatolite. 

FIG, WILD, of Scripture. Ficus. sycumorus. 

FIGWORTS. See Scrophulariaceic. 

FIJI ISLANDS of Polynesia, in these 
until recently, the people were cannibals. They 
discouraged early marriages and the chastity 
of the young women was carefully guar- 
ded. Some at least of a chiefs wives were 
always strangled on the death of their hus- 
band, to accompany him to the other world, 
and no reluctance was ever slmwn by 
women to submit to the sacrifice; nor, 
did young women consider the age of a ! 
mail as any objection to their marriage, 
although fully aware that they must, proba- 
bly follow him to the tomb long before tho 
natural termination of their own lives. Tho 
name and nature of their future abode differed 
in many of the islands, but the greater num- 
ber Spoke of “ Bulu” as the place of departed 
spirits, a term probably synonymous with 
the Tongan Bulotu. Cup/. Rlphumlour 
Er shine, Islands of Ike Western Fucijic, p. 248. 
See India pp. 3 19, 35o. 

FIKIS. Aka ii. Galls. 

F1L. Fit. Thread, Yarn. 

; FILARIA MEDINENSIS. Linn. Guinea 
worm. This is often about three feet long, 
and is very troublesome when it occurs 
about tbe sinews of the feet and leg. 

FILARIA. Species^ one of those inhabits 
the pearl oyster, and Dr. Kolaart thinks 
it causes tho formation of the pearl. 

FILATO. It. Yarn. 

FILBERTS. The fruit of the hazel-nut 


Corylus aveilaua. 

FILE, Eva. Dan. 

Vylen, Dur. j Kikir, Malay. 

Limes, Fn. Limas, por.r. Sp 

Feilen, Gkr. Pili, Pus. 

Fwuilp, Guz. Hind. Arram, Tam. 

Km, It. Akurai, Til 


An iron or steel implement used to d 
form to metals and woods.— 3ft Oidfoc/, 
Faulhier. 1 

FILE-FISH, the genus Balistes of 
South Soas. ' 6 

FIS A UNI. Hind. Hamiltonia suaveo- 

lens. 

FILFIL. Ae. Pepper, hence : 

FUjil-Aclaua/r. Arab. Cayenne pepper. 

Fiijil-AsicaJ. Black pepper, Piper nigrum. 

Filfil Burn*.. Wild pepper, fruits of Vitex 
tri folia, agnus-castus and negmido.— Irvin*. 

FilllBi-Daras, Beks. long Pepper. Pjp ep 
longum. 

Filjil-i-SinJi. Pkics. Black pepper. 

FilJil-i-Snrhh. Pi: ns. Cayenne pepper. 
Red pepper. 

FUjil-Slueli. Arab. Pepper root. 

Filjil-nl-Jibhel. Capparis Sinniea. 

FILFIL BARI. Hind. Vitex negundo. 

F1LLCES. See Capilaire. Fern. 

F1LLIGREE. A style of delicate wire- 
work, used for ornamenting gold and silver, 
introduced by the Italians, who call it lili- 
grami, a word cuiupou tided of (Hum a thread 
or wire, and grnuum a grain or bead : tin’s 
is in allusion to tho early practice of own- 
meeting tho wire-work with small beads. 
Wire used for this purpose is seldom drawn 
round, but Hal or angular. Tho display of 
iilligruc work in the Great Exhibition was 
very wonderful for delicacy of workmanship 
and fantastic beauty. The chief exhibitors 
were from Sardinia, Turkey, tho Ionian 
Islands ami Malta. Tho native silver- 
j smiths of Cuttack have long been noted fur 
I the fineness, neatness, and lightness ot‘ their 
! lilligree work. This kind of work isexocnunl, 
for the most part, under supervision, by 
mere boys, whose nimbler lingers and keener 
I eyesight are .supposed to enable them to 
j bring out and put together the minute pafc- 
1 terns with more distinctness and accuracy 
than their elders can; comparative cheap- 
ness is, perhaps, another reason for their em- 
ployment. The ruling rates for this filligreo 
work are from two to two and a half rupees, 

, that is to say, taking the first rate, two 
I rupees or four shillings is charged for every 
rupee weight of finished silver work, namely, 
one rupee for workmans!] ip, and one rupeo 
as the price of the silver. The filligrvo 
work in gold of Delhi and oilier places w 
lamed. Next (o muslins, and embroidered 
fabrics, lilligree work is that for which 
Dacca is most celebrated but tho art 
also practised in great perfection .at 
Cuttack, and in Sumatra, and China. 
Tho articles usually made at D^coa 
are Lady’s ornaments,, such as brace- 
lets, ear-rings, brooches, chains, necklaces, 
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£ c and attar-datts and small boxes for 
natives. A specimen on a large scale could 
be made, such as a vase fot flowers, a stand 
for writing materials. The design best 
adapted for displaying the delicate work of 
filligree is that of a leaf. It should be drawn 
on stout paper, and of the exact size of the 
article intended to bo made. The apparatus 
used in the art is exceedingly simple, con- 
sisting merely of a lew small crucibles, a 
piece of bamboo for a blow pipe, small ham- 
mers for flattening the wire, and sets of a 
forceps for inter-twisting it. The drawing 
of silver and gold (i. c. silver covered with 
gold) wire, used as thread in embroidery, is 
extensively carried oil in several places 
nml Benares is celebrated for this art. There 
are several varieties of silver and gold 
thread (badla) made at Dacca, as “goola- 
batoou” for the embroidery of muslins and 
silks; “ goshoo” for caps and covering 
the handles of ehowries; “sulmali” for 
turbans, slippers, and hookah snakes; 
and bool mi for gold lace and brocades. Some 
of it is drawn almost, as iino as a hair. In 
the time of Aiirungzebe a quantity of this 
u me lo was made yearly for the Court at 
Delhi. A hundred slicks covered with it, 
and plain gold, and silver “badla” to the 
amount of ;.C’J,000 in value, appear, among 
items composing the MUI boo# l\/nus A'v::r, 
op present of royal clothing annually sent 
to the Emperor. The Triehinopoly filigree 
work is as light and elegant as that of 
Malta or Coma. (Jir. Taylor,) 

FJ.LEX MAS. See Nephmdinm felix. 

FIN D U K. Arad. Pkijs. Him Corylus 
avcllnnn also C. laeera, Hazelnuts. 

FINE TOOTHED CUE lili Y. Ccrasus 
serrulata. 

FIX JAN. Aha I?. A cup without handles. 

F INN, a race occupying Filmland in the 
North of Europe, supposed to be of the same 
slock with the Turkoman, the Tshudo, tlio 
Laplander and tlieMagyar of Hungary. Bask 
was of opinion that the language of the Lap, 
the Finn and Basque of Europe and of the 
Cuehuwari, Kohati, Toda. Good, and Lar of 
India were of 0110 stock. Also the Brahui 
and the Japanese. See Lidia 014,332. Kelat 
p. 488 

FINOKl, Jap. A cypress tree, of Japan, 
which yields a light whitish wood of a good 
substance, and does not absorb water.— 
Jap. Vol. 1. p, 1 18. 

FINDS FELLEUS. See Cocculus cris- 
pus. 

FIO. Port. Thread: Yarn. 

FIORE. It. Flour. 

FIRDUSI, author of the Shah Namah, 
a Persian poem. He wrote it at the request 


. fire. ■/: 4 

of shah Mahmud 6f Ghizini ; but, disappoint- 
ed by the promised reward of 30,000 drach- 
mas, ho returned to Toos his native city 
and there died. 

FIRE. Eng. 


Men, 

Ilnur. 

! Tim is, 

Lat. 

Feu, 

Fa. 

Fiiogo, 

Sr. 

Few, 


Xiirapu, 

Tam, 

Ag, 

Hind. 

Nopu, 

T«l. 

Agn, 

M 


11. 

Fuoco, 

It. 

| Al.% 



Fire is frequently mentioned in the 
writings of ancient, and modern nations as 
an. object to he worshipped or reverenced* 
Perhaps the chief culture enjoined in the 
Vedas is that of Agni or Fire and of the 
Sun, and with the ancient Persians as with 
the Parsecs of the present day, the worship 
of these two objects formed the principal 
religious duty. Fire is preserved in hindu, in 
Pursue, and in Buddhist temples and seems 
to be tlio inextinguishable tiro alluded to in 
Lev. iv. and 13 as their lamps, arc kept per- 
petually burning, according to the injunction 
to the Hebrew Levites, “the fire shall 
ever be bunring upon the altar; it shall 
never go out.” An Agnihntra bramhiu 
preserves the fire which was kindled at the 
lime of his investiture with the poita, and 
never sutlers it to go out, using the same 
lire sit. his wedding, and in all his burnt, -offer- 
ings, till at, length, after his death, his body 
is burnt with it. The sacred tiro kindled by 
Montezuma was preserved at Pecos down to 
our own times. The Matches of N. America 
even now preserve a sacred lire and believe 
that frightful calamities would ensue if 
ever the lire were extinguished at both 
temples at once. Even among Christians 
of the present day, according to Mr. Robert- 
son, on the evo of the Greek Easter-day, 
the ceremony of receiving tlie 4 apus-rvs or 
Holy Fire is performed in the chapel at 
Jerusalem. The lire bursts from the sepul- 
[ cliro and the pilgrims of the Greek com- 
I munion light their torches at it believing 
! that they receive it from heaven. ( Robinson's 
j Trawls, Valentino and Syria Vol. 1 , pp. 47-8. 

The lamps and candles which some Chris- 
tian sects keep in their churches are rem- 
nants of the ancient and modern culture of 
I tire. The Athenians had a perpetual lire kept 
! by widows; among the Romans it was kept 
! by virgins. The Greeks had one in the tem- 
j pie of Apollo. The Parsi people, descendants 
of the ancient Persians, have a sacred fire, in 
| each of their temples. Tho Chaldeans, 
adored lire, and when it went, out, it was a 
presage of all sorts of misfortunes to the 
State. What kind of fire is meant by the 
“Strange Fire” of Lev. x, 1 Numb, iii, 4; 
vxvi and 61 (Sec also Lev. xyi f> 12 j ix, 
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‘ FIRE. 

v xi. and Ecc. xxx. 9, is doubtfal, ' 
a Brahman should maintain three 
'ires (Vikrama and Uravasi, Introduction, 
i. p. 190) two, mentioned in a Sukta 
bf the Rig Ycda and the Apastamba 
Sutra, are the Sabhya and Avasathya, 
the precise purport of which names is 
not known to tho Pundits, nor explained 
in the Bashya. The literal senso would 
bo the fire of the assembly and the 
fire of tho village, as if a sacrificial tiro was 
sometimes maintained in common. (llind.Th. 
Vol. ii. p. 11.) 

The division of one firo into three is 
ascribed by tho Mahabharata and the rest 
to Purnravas. Tho commentator on the 
former specifics them as the Garhapatya, 
Dakshina, and Ahavaniya, which Sir Win. 
Jones, (Manu., II. 231,) renders nuptial, 
ceremonial, and sacrificial fires ; or rather, 
(1) household, that which is perpetually 
maintained by a householder; (2) a fire for 
sacrifices, placed to the south of the rest, 
and (3) a consecrated tiro for oblations; 
forming the Tretagui, or triad of sacred 
fires, in opposition to tho Laukika, or merely 
temporal ones. 

It may be that tho taking of firo from 
other than the established place was called 
Strange. The lire used by liindus for the 
funeral pile, ought to be obtained from the 
sacred fire but it is at present the common 
practice of tho liindus of ordinary rank iu tho 
western provinces of India to procure tire 
from an outcast to light the funeral pile. On 
the eastern sido of India, the tire used in 
the housohohl sacrifices of their homes is 
obtained from the Inearth- fire. That used 
in their incremation is from tho lamp lib in 
the ceremonial when a person is moribund 
but the lamps of the temples are lit only by 
brahmins and taking lire from other than 
the altar would be “strange”. A hindn, as 
indeed also a niahomedan does not “ blow” 
out a lamp with his breath, tho hindu be- 
lieving that a god intervenes. The Chal- 
deans paid divine adorations to fire. In 
the Hebrew books, God is mentioned 
as having appeared in tire or encompassed 
. with this element, as when he showed him- 
self in the burning bush and descended on 
Mount Sinai, in the midst of flames, thun- 
der and lightning. (Exod. iii. 2 ; xix. 
18.) Firo is also a symbol of the deity, 
(Dent. iv. 24.) In this awful maimer he 
showed himself to Isaiah. (Ch. vi. 4), to 
Ezekiel (Ch, i. 4.) The Psalmist describes 
‘ the ohariot of God as composed of flames. 
(Psalm xviii. 12 — 14.) And the second 
coming of Christ is represented as in the 
Iftidst of consuming fire. (2, Thoss. i. 8. See 


Sir®; 

also Daniel vii. 10.) 'The wrath of God V 
compared to fire. (Psalm xvin. R) ; ^ 
so are those effects of his displeasure, famine, 
war, and pestilence. (Psalm Ixvi. 12- 
Jer. xlviii.) To this element the Lord 
is compared, (Mai. iii. 2), referring to 
his judgment upon tho wicked, who are 
consumed like tho dross of metals, and 
to the effects of his grace refining tho righto- 
ous like pure gold. Tho influences of the 
JloJy Ghost are also compared to fire. (Mai. 
iii. 11); in reference to tho tongues or 
flames of fire that rested on the heads of the 
Apostles (Acts ii. 3) ; and to tho work of 
regeneration on the human soul, illuminat- 
ing, quickening, purifying, and inflaming 
with gratitude, love, and zeal. The angels 
of God are represented under the emblem of 
lire. (Ps. civ. 4): and a column of tbimo 
directed the marches of the Israclistish camp 
during tho night seasons in the wilderness. 
(Exod. xiii. 21.) Eire anciently fell from 
heaven to consume the victims sacrificed to 
the Lord, and this was an indication of his 
regard and approbation. And tin's is thought 
to be the manner in which Jehovah signified 
his acceptance of Abel’s sacrifice. Firo also 
foil upon tho offering made by Moses. (Lov. 
ix. 24), on those of Manoali (Judg. xiii. 
li>, 20), on Solomon’s (2. Cliron. vii. 1), 
and on Elijah’s (1 Kings xviii. 38.) Tho 
firo which descended from heaven, first up- 
on tho altar constructed by Moses in tho 
tabernacle, and again on that erected by 
Solomon, at its consecration, was constantly 
fed and preserved by tho priests, ami 
was regarded as celestial or hallowed 
tire, first kindled by the Lord himself, to 
instruct, mankind that tho origin of all spi- 
ritual good is from above, and that we are 
not to warm ourselves with the sparks of 
our own kindling. ( Robinson's Travels in 
Palestine and Syria* Vol. T. pp. 280—2.) 

On the cast sido of tho fortress of Gwalior 
where myriads of warriors have fattened tho 
soil, phosphorescent lights at ono time often 
appeared. Colonel Todd dared as bold a 
Rajput as ever lived to approach them; but 
ho replied, men ho would encounter, but 
not tho spirits of those erst slain in battle. 
Such fires tho northern nations believed to 
issue from the tombs of their heroes, a Q d 
to guard their ashes ; they called them 
Hauga Elldr, or * the sepulchral fires/ 
they were supposed more especially 
surround tombs which contained bidden 
treasures. They are termed £i Shahaba” by 
tho raj puts. When tho intrepid Scandina- 
vian maiden observes that she is not afraid 
tho flame burning her, she is bold®* 
than that bold rajputy for Sri-&i&b0fl* 
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w lio, tis above related, was shocked at the 
bare idea of going near the sepulchral lights, 
waa one of three non-commissioned officers 
who afterwards led thirty-two firelocks to 
the attack, and defeat of 1,/J00 Pindarics. 
jit present tho Kasak or Kirghis do not 
gpiton afire, and in Khiva, Khokand,in 
inany other parts ot Africa and Asia and Eu- 
rope, the custom continues of dancing round 
fire/ In the whole of Central and Southern 
Asia to blow out a light is considered very 
wrong. Everywhere in hindoo India, there is 
believed to he a fire which docs not 
barn a person, attributed to Siva or 
Mali nil ova, written also Sco, or Siu, and 
annually, in the Dekkan, tho firo wor- 
ship of Mahadeva is performed, in which, 
the devotees mm or jump through great 
fires, .attributing their escape to the inter- 
position of that hindu deity. 

Fire is obtained in New Zealand by friction 
of the woods of tho Melioytus rami floras of 
the Aralia polygama, and of the Kaiko- 
innko trees. The wood used to provide fire 
in Tahiti is that of the Hibiscus tiliaceus. — 
Wilson's Hindu Theatre , the Toy Cart. Art 
112. Cokbrooke on the Jlclufious Ceremonies 
of the Hindu , Asiatic Res. XXL 2 M. Sonne - 
rids Voyage pp. 77 — 8. Story of Nala p. 102. 
Robinson's Travels Palest in :* and Syria Vo/. 
I, p. 282. Seo Agni, A (uihotra ; India. 
Inscriptions ; Tripandra. 

FIIIE CLAY, Sang-i-dalam. Hind. A 
kind of clay, very common in many parts of 
India, from which bricks can be made that 
resist the action of great heat. 

FIRE FLY, a little luminous beetle, a 
species of Lampyris. The lower part of its 
body has some apparatus for emitting a 
bright phosphorescent light. Usually it 
is emitted in flashes at intervals of a second, 
and it is interesting to guess where the 
creaturo in its flight will next show itself. 
Rut occasionally the light is continuous. See 
ASgiceras. 

FIRE PLACES. These, in tho Eastern 
and Southern parts of Asia, are usually the 
hearths, alluded to in Jeremiah xxxvi. 22. 
‘ There was a fire on tho hearth burning be- 
fore him.’ Hindoo houses have neither 
chimnies nor fire-places. In tho cold wea- 
ther, the rich burn wood in brass or earthen 
pans, placed in any part of the room ; the 
indigent burn sticks on the floor. The 
hearth or fire-place is commonly taken to 
mean the livelihood, or means of supporting 
a family. If the family be scattered into, 
jay three parties, the expression would be, 
I have three fire-places burning. Speaking of 


FIREWOOD. 

a family ruined and dispersed, the Persians 
say oojak-i-shan koorsbood, “their fire- 
place is darkened.’* 

FIREWOOD is the chief fuel used in the 
Indies, and tho less valuable trees of each 
locality are cut. On the east coast of the 
peninsula the woods chiefly used are 


Canthimn parviflornm. 
Hymonodyction cxccl- 
mnn. 

Acacia spcciosa. 
Gindina asiatica. 

Pol hand ra. 

Vatica laccifora. 
Gruwia rotumlifolia. 


Randia dumetornn. 
Anisonema nmltiflora. 
Cassia anriculata. 
Phyllanthus. 

Acacia loucophlaea. 
Maba buxifolia. 
Dichroslachya ciuorea. 


Tho trees furnishing tlio supply at Simla, 
are chiefly: — 

Quercus incana. Pinas excels a. 

Rhododendron arbnrcnm. Ccdras dcodara, 
Andromeda oval i folia. 


with other jungle trees and stout under- 
wood. At Kassowlee anil Kanawar, tho con- 
tractors supply principally “chir” (Pinuslon- 
gifolia) , which grows wild in the adjoininghill 
sides, and splits easily. Tho only forbidden 
wood is “bchui”(Grewia oppositifolia), which 
emits an offensive smell in burning. Tho 
villagers use as fuel the withered stems of 
Euphorbia pentagram and thorny bushes. 

In the Punjab, the woods used are 

Alsinc, up. . Hippophao rhamnoideg. 

A r( oniisia sacrorum. J nnipprns communis. 

Culligunmn polygonoidcs Juiiipcriis cxcclsua. 
CnmgHiia pygniam. Poriploca apliylla. 

Croxophom tinctoria. Rlui/.va striota. 

Ephedra Gcrardinna. Rosa Webbiana. 

Eurotia ceratoidos. Tanacetum tomentosum. 

Near tho Punjab railway lines, Phulai 
(Acacia modcsta) furnishes a hard wood 
which is perhaps the best fuel given by 
any wild tree. It is only found in quantity 
near Umritsur and Jullundur. l)hak or 
Pulas (Rutea frondosa) has a wood too 
soft and light to furnish, unmixed, a 
really effective fuel. Jhand or kandi 
(Prosopis spicigera) covers very large areas, 
in the central tract near Lahore, and grows 
more partially over many parts to the south. 
Its wood is open-grained and softish, and is 
very subject to the attacks of white ants* 
but it furnishes a fair fuel, and has hitherto 
been perhaps the chief source of supply fra* 
the locomotives in the Punjab. Next* to it, 
as to quantity of fuel furnished, come tho ta- 
marisks, furas, lei, pilchi, <fcc., (Tamarix 
orientalis and Tamarix Indica) which from 
some miles south of Lahore southwards* 
cover hundreds of square miles of the low; 
land. A tree of Kikkar or Sissoo, under 
tolerably favourablo circumstances, attains; 
a girth of about 30 inches in ten years $ 
and gives about four maunds of dry fuel} 
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• FIROZAH. 

JS!®) trees, yielding 800 maunds of dry fuel, 
JJ^ight bo grown on an acre in ten years. 
k2&yphns nummufaria, the malla or 
AMri, grows abundantly in the Punjab, but 
;:{it is small for fuel. Various species of 
isfalsolacesc, abound in the more saline 
ijry parts of the Doabs of the Punjab. West 
of the Bias, Kuril, Capparis aphylla, a con- 
siderable shrub, is a common brick fuel iiw- 
many places in the Punjab, as also is tlie 
jalj wan or pilu, Salvadora oleoides over- 
abundant south of Lahore. Along some of the 
rivers in the south the balm (Populus Eupli- 
ratica) is not uncommon, but its wood is 
very light. The smaller tamarisk T. Indica 
becomes fib for felling in 8 or 10 years. 
The “Kikkar” attains its maximum in 8 to 
15 years. Dr. Oleghorn’s Report, p. 14. Cal. 
Rep. Feb. 1868, pp. 2G0-7. 

FIREWORKS. 

Feax de artifice, Fr. Marchun Malay. 

Fcurworke, 6 kb. R;ibok 

Atishb&zee, Guz. Hind. . 

In eastern countries the people have superb 
displays of pyrotechnic skill. The fireworks 
are of various forms, represent animate and 
inanimate things, sueli as trees, tigers, 
ships, elephants, men, sea-fights, eclipses of 
, the sun and moon. They are manufactured 
in the principal cities. 

FIRING. Polling is the Tibetan cor- 
ruption of the word Firingi, itself a corrup- 
tion of Frank, the oriental word for Euro- 
pean. Prinscp’s Tibet Tartary and Mon- 
golia, p. G5. 

FIRKI TUGAR. Hind? Taberncemon- 

tana. 

FIRMAN. Picks. Turk. Royal letters 
aire so called; literally, an order. 

FIRNI. Hind. Rice boiled with milk. 

FIROZAH. Hind. Tnrkis, tnrqn, 
hence Firoz-a- Rang, turquoise blue. It is 
found at Khojend in Mawar al nalir, or 
■ Trans Oxiana, at Shcbavck, in Kirman, and 
in a mountain of Azerbijan, where the 
mine was discovered about fifty years before 
Ahmed ben Abd al Aziz, composed his Trea- 
tise on Jewels. Ho describes the mine at 
Nisbapur as most celebrated from early 
ages for that particular kind of turquoise, 
entitled Abu Ishaki, which, says he, averts 
evil from those who wear it, conciliates the 
f&voftr of princes, augments wealth, pre- 
serves the sight, ensures victory over an 
adversary and banishes all unpleasant 
dreams. The ancient sagos, when first 
they beheld a now moon, immediately after 
^fixod their eyes, Bays he, on the Firozeh. 

VoL L p. 311. 


FISH, ARTIFlGLUiV^TCHlN^ 0 F ! 

FIHOZ KOHI, an Aimak trike ; ftnm tha 
town of that name 63 mile* from Teheran 
They are of Persian origin, and their 
forefathers fought Timur bravely when that 
conqueror subjugated their country. After 
they were driven by him into the mountains 
south of Mazenderan, they tkero defended 
themselves most desperately; but they were 
eventually defeated and carried by him into 
Herat. — Farrier Jonrn, p. 1'JC. See Aimak 

FIR TREE. 

Bemint An. I Berosh, jf KB 

Berotli, Chal. | Berutha, Syriac 

Sec Abies, Japan. 

FISCIT-ANG EN. Cer. Fishhooks. 

FISCH-KORMER, Ger. Cocculus Indi- 

cus. 

Ff RUZ or Peroso, B. C. 458, the 7th of 
the Sassauian kings. 

FIS TIER. On all the sea coasts of the 
South and East of Asia and on the great 
rivers, the people are fishers. Of those, along 
the coasts at Madras many becamo Chris- 
tians, early ; indeed, from the Sou them out- 
skirt of the town at St. Thome to its nor- 
thern village of Ennore, nearly all the fisher- 
men are earnest Christians of the Roman 
catholic persuasion. The Koli tribe of 
fishers, in Bombay arc nearly all Christians, 
though thay have occasionally wavered. 
There is something remarkable in tho 
circumstance of the fisher races being 
amongst the earliest and most eager con- 
verts to Christianity in India; so much so 
as to render it quesfionable whether it be 
only an accidental coincidence, or the result 
of some permanent and predisposing cause. 
The P/irawa or fishermen of capo Comorin 
were the earliest proselytes of St. Francis 
Xavier, and they have still a pride in allud- 
ing to the fact that they were the first, as 
they have since been the most faithful and 
abiding, of his converts. It was by tho 
fishermen of Manaar that ho was invited to 
Ceylon in 1544, and notwithstanding tbc 
martyrdom inflicted by the rajah of Jaffna, 
and the persecution with which they were 
visited by the Dutch, that district and the 
adjacent boundary of the Wanny has, to the 
present day, been one of tho strongholds of 
the Roman catholics in Ceylon. Again* 
it is amongst the Parawa or Fisher caste 
of the Singhalese that the Roman catholics 
have at all times been most successful 
their efforts to christianize. Tennent's Christi- 
anity in Ceiflon p. 10. 

FISH, ARTIFICIAL HATCHING OF. 
In China the hatching of eggs by artificial 
heat, is well known, and extensively practis- 
ed, as is, also, the hatching offish. ■■Thov 
Bale of spawn for this purpose forms an i®‘ 
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portanfc branch of trade in China. The 
fisherman collects with care on the margin 
and surface of water, all the gelatinous 
matters that contain spawn of fish, which is 
then placed in an egg shell, which has been 
fresh emptied, through a small hole ; the 
hole is then stopped, and the shell is placed 
under a setting fowl. In a few days, the 
Chinese break the shell in warm water 
(warmed by the sun) ; tlic young fish are 
t hen kept in water until they arc large enough 
to be placed in a pond. This plan, in some 
measure, counteracts the great destruction 
of spawn by troll-nets, which have caused 
the extinction of many fisheries. Recently, 
Dr. Francis Day, a Madras Medical 0 dicer 
has made great efforts to introduce ova 
of exotic fish into India and made recom- 
mendations for the protection of young fry. 
A few drops of a weak solution of perman- 
ganate of lime, added night and morning, 
sweetens water, and supplies oxygen, and 
thus diminishes the mortality in iish hatch- 
ing.— Ja/eRt'c/iMi-Z Observer, Yol. viii. Bovyugc 
America, puyo 105. Sec Fisheries. 

FISHERIES OF EASTERN AND 
SOUTHERN ASIA. Of all the industrial 
pursuits of the sea, the whale fishery is the 
most valuable. The sperm whale is a warm 
water fish. The right wlmlc delights in cold 
water. An immense number of log-books 
have been discussed at the National 
Observatory with the view of detecting tlic 
parts of the ocean on which the whales are 
to be found at the different seasons of tbc 
year. Charts showing the results have been 
published, and tiny form a part of the series 
of Maury’s Wind and Current Charts. The 
fishery of the Sperm whale is largely follow- 
ed in the South Sea, the Pacific and in all the 
South Sea ocean between Africa and America, 
but wholly by fishers from Europe and America. 
Maury remarks that it seems to bo a physi- 
cal law, that cold-water fish are more edible 
than those of warm-water. The places which 
arc most favoured with good fish-markots, are 
the shores of North America, the cast coast 
of China, with the west coasts of Europe 
and South America, and all of these are 
washed by cold waters, and therefore it may 
bo inferred that their markets abound with 
the most excellent fish. The fisheries of 
Newfoundland and New England, ovor which 
nations have wrangled for centuries, are in 
the cold water from Davis’s Strait. The 
fisheries of Japan and Eastern China, which 
almost, if not quite, rival these, arc situated 
also in the cold water. Neither India, nor 
the east coast of Africa and South America, 
Where the warm waters are, have been 


famed for its fish. Three thousand American 
vessels, it is said, are engaged in the New- 
foundland and New England fisheries. If 
to these be added the Dutch, French, and 
English, perhaps, not less than six or eight 
thousand, of nil sizes and flags, arc engaged 
in this one pursuit. In the cast and south 
of Asia the people by stake nets, bag-nets 
ftnd hooks, in boats and in ships engaged 
in fishing are nevertheless very numerous. 
The pearl fisheries alone, in the Persian 
Gulf, employs a great collection of ships, 
and the pearl fisheries of China and Ceylon 
are also valuable. Iu Ceylon about 10,000 
canoes and boats arc employed iu fishing. 

Shark fishing, fishing for the Holotliuria 
or sea-slug arc extensively practised. Intlio 
four years 1857-8 to 1800-1, shark fins, to the 
value of £(>0,467 were exported from India to 
China and other places. There arc many 
large boats with crews of twelve men each, 
constantly employed in the shark-fishery at 
Kurrachee. The value of the fins sent to 
Bombay varies from Rs. 13,000 to lis. 18,000 
a year. Of this a portion only passes direct- 
ly into the hands of the fishermen, each boat 
earning perhaps Rs. 1,000 annually, or Rs. 
100 for each man. From this falls to be de- 
ducted the cost of material and other charges. 
Shark-fins sell in China at about $32 per 
picul, or £6 per cwt. In the market of 
Macassar the ordinary price is from $15 to 
$10, or from £2- 10s. to £3 per cwt. This 
trade was noticed by Dr. Royle (on the 
production of IstnjUuiS . — London , 1842,) 
in 1842. It affords on some occasions to 
Bombay alone — taking fish-maws and shark- 
fins together, — as much as four lacs of ru- 
pees— £40,000, and furnishes the chief means 
of support to at least three thousahd fisher- 
men or, including their families to probably 
not less than fifteen thousand human 
beings. One boat will sometimes capture at 
a draught as many as a hundred sharks of 
different sizes : but sometimes they will be a 
week, sometimes a month, without securing 
a single fish. The fishermen are very averse 
to revealing the amount of their captures : 
inquiries of this sort arc supposed by them 
to be made exclusively for the purpose of 
taxation. The great basking shark, or 
mhor, is always harpooned : it is found float- 
ing or asleep near the surface of the water, 
and is then struck with a harpoon eight feet 
long. The fish once struck is allowed to 
run till tired, and is then pulled in and beat- 
en with clubs till stunned. A large hook 
is now hooked into its eyes or nostrils, or 
wherevor it can bo got most easily attached, 
—and by this the shark is towed inshore.: 
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p^tjg^a] boats are requisite for towing. The 
mlbor is often forty, sometimes, sixty feet in 
length $ the mouth is occasionally four feet 
wide. All other varieties of shark are 
caught in nets in something like the way in 
which herrings are caught in Europe. The 
net is made of strong English whip-cord, the 
mesh about six inches : they are generally 
six feet wide, and are from six to eighfr! 
hundred fathoms, — from three quarters to 
nearly a mile, in length. On the one side 
are floats of wood, about four feet in length, 
at intervals of six feet ; on the other, pieces 
of stone. The nets are sunk in deep water 
from eighty to one hundred and tifty feet, 
Well out at sea : they are put in one day ami j 
t^lcen out the next, so that they are down j 
two or three times a week, according to the j 
state of the weather and success of the fish- 
ing. The lesser sharks are occasionally 
. found dead, — the larger ones much exhaust- 
ed. On being taken home, the fins are cut, 
off and dried on the sands in the sun : tho 
flesh is cut up in long stripes and salted for 
food, and the liver is taken out and crashed 
down for oil. The head, backbone, and en- 
trails, are left on the shore to rot, or thrown 
into the sea-, where numberless little sharks 
are generally on the watch to eat up the re- 
mains of their kindred. Tho fishermen 
themselves are only concerned in the cap- 
tnreof the sharks : so soon as they arc landed 
they are purchased by Bania merchants on 
whose account all the other operations arc 
performed. The Bania collect them in 
large quantities, mid transmit them to agents 
iu Bombay, by whom they are sold for ship- 
ment to China. Not only are the tins of all the 
ordinary varieties of shark prepared for the 
market, but those also of the sawfish, of the 
cat-fish, and of some varieties of ray or skate 
-rtbe latter, indeed, merges almost insensi- 
bly into the form of the shark. The eat-lish, 
known in India, by the same namo as in Bri- 
tain, has a head very like that of its European 
congener, from which it differs in all other 
respects most ^remarkably. Its skin is of a 
towny yellowish brown, shading from dark 
brown on the back to dirty yellow on tho 
belly : it is beautifully covered all over with 
spots, of tho shape and sizo of those of the 
leopard, similarly arranged. The value of 
sharks’ fins annually exported from Bombay 
amounts to betwixt a lakh and a half ami 

♦ two lakhs of rupees : the largest fishery at 

* any given port is probably that of Kurra- 
otee, which affords nearly one-tenth of the 
whole, but the shark- fishery is conducted all 
along the Bombay coast. 

The fishermen along the Bombay coasts 
are divided into four great castes, over 


each of which a head man or jemadar pre 
sides. 1 , Wayttree ; 2, Son-koli; $■ fi onm 
gur-koli; 4, Thankur-koli. One great 
jemadar, or chief, rules supreme in the craft 
over all the fisher castes. (Bombay, Monthly 
Times, from II ih to 24 ih May 1850.) * 

The Bombay fishing boat is one of the 
swiftest and most elegant sea-going vessels 
of that coast. A complete set of models 
of the native vessels plying on the coast, 
at an estimated price of Rs. 15 each* 
or about Us. 1,000 iu all, was sent to 
t he Exhibition of 1851. The mode of build, 
ing is precisely the reverse of that pursued 
by Europeans who begin with drawing the 
lines, then lay down tho keel, ribs, and frame 
and finally applying the planking. In India 
drawn Hr ?s are dispensed with altogether:— 
having laid down the keel, tho Indian ship, 
builders fasten on the planking, leaving the 
ribs and frame to tho last. The keel having 
been laid, and the stem and stern posts put 
in their places, they are fashioned in both 
sides with a grove. The lower edge of tho 
plank next laid is made to conform in shape 
to this. The under grove is smeared over 
with red ochre and water, and the edge of 
the plank that follows is tried on from time to 
time till it takes a tinge everywhere, show- 
ing with what exactness it coincides. It 
is then steeped in water and bent- over a fire 
of wood into the proper shape and applied 
to its place. When all is ready, tho channel 
in tho lower plank is tilled up with cottou 
and tar. The two planks are now sewed 
together in the following manner ; a pair of 
holes are bored in the upper and a corres- 
ponding pair in tho lower plank, all alongat 
intervals of a foot or two, according to the 
nature of the lines ; a strong coir string is 
lacod through this in tho form of the letter 
X, the knot being inside. A stout wedge of 
wood is next driven through the strings out- 
ride, so as to bring the planks perfectly in 
contact. Tho planks being put sufficiently 
in their places, when gunwale high is attain* 
ed, the timbers are pub iu; when the planks 
have been nailed to them, the sewing holes 
are filled up either with nails when opposite 
a timber, or with wooden pins the masts rake 
forward instead of back —the keel is hollow 
in the middle and not so long as the stern- 
post,— -the forepart of the boat sharp, with 
hollow lines, tho stern plump aud round. Tb® 
Bombay fish ing- boats cau beat the best o* 
the English yachts. 

There are three great fishing village® 
iu Bombay island, at WorJee, Sewree, 
and Mahim. At Worlee, there was* & 
1850, one pattimar, worth about r up®®* 
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3 , 0 t) 0 , employed in carrying cargo and 
in general business. There were 110 
fishing-boats, worth about Rs. 350 each, 
and 45 canoes, worth from Rs. 40 to Rs. 60 
each. At Sewree tliei*e were five large boats, 
worth about Rs. 1,000 each, employed in 
carrying bricks and tiles from Salsette to 
Bombay; one pattimar, worth about Rs. 
3,000, employed in general trade ; 25 fishing- 
boats, worth about Rs. 350 each ; and 50 
canoes. There were, besides, some 20 mid- 
dling-sized boats, used in the transport of 
chuuam and of black sand from Bellaporo for 
building and other purposes. At Alahim and 
in the creek on Sion there are 7 fishing- 
boats, to 10 large chuuam boats, 10 small, 
together with 25 canoes. The fishermen of 
Small Oolaba own no more than 16 fishing- 
boats and 8 canoes. A pattimar employs 
from 15 to 20 men, a fishing-boat from 10 to 
15, a canoe from 3 to 4. Canoes are chiefly 
employed in the coast-fishing and attending j 
Hie men on the mudbanks, and in landing 
cargo when there is no depth of water suffici- 
ent for larger vessels. They arc hollowed 
out of a single log, and arc very serviceable, 
Jiandsoine-lookiug, well-finished craft. They 
arc impelled either by paddles or sails : when 
the latter are employed, an outrigger is 
resorted to: they will bear a surprising 
stretch of canvas, and make their way rapid- 
ly through the water. 

Hooks and lines are scarcely ever used on 
the western shores, — nets of various forms 
and sizes being almost solely employed in 
catching fish. The most important and ex- 
tensively practised variety is the stake-net 
fishing,— and stakes are often to be found 
thirty and forty miles out at, sea —wherever, 
indeed, a bank within half a day’s sail of 
land presents itself: the fishermen are quite 
enterprising enough to extend their opera- 
tions to any distance, but there is no use in 
their going further off than they can return 
with their fish to the market fresh. The 
fishing stakes vary from 50 to 150 feet in 
length : they are built up in the following 
manner of successive pieces of wood, — the 
lower being frequently the long straight 
trunk of the cocoanut or palmyra tree. As j 
many as five or six pieces of wood, from 
eight to ten inches in diameter, are used in 
the construction of a single stake. They 
are scarfed across each other, the scarfing 
beiug from three to five feet : the pieces are 
fastened together by strong rectangular fil- 
lets of wood — Two or three boats are em- 
; P^jed in towing the stake out to sea. Its 
P°mfc is made wedge-shaped — there is a hole 
| Uear the point of the wedge, through which 
a *°P® is passed. The two ends of the rope 
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are made fast to boats anchored af a consider- 
able distanco off : other boats now proceed 
and haul up the upper end of the stake till 
the point is found to descend by its own 
weight. When it has at once caught hold of 
the mud the rope is released from its lower 
( er| d, and the boats to which it was attached 
! employed in steadying the top in the direo- 
j tion of the run of the tide. At high water 
j two boats are made fast, one on each Bide, 
j to the top of the stake, which is forced by 
: their weight ten or twelve feet into the mud.' 
Stakes are thus put in successively, often to 
the extent of some miles at intervals of 
twenty feet from each other. Betwixt each 
pair is extended a long purse-net, the cir- 
cumference of the mouth of which is about 
sixty feet, so that when attached to tho 
stakes it exhibits an aperture twenty feet 
across, and ten feet perpendicularly — the 
upper edge being a little above high water. 
The purse is from 100 to 170 feet- in length, 
terminating in a point. The meshes gradu- 
ally diminish in size from the mouth to the 
further extremity, being about six inches at 
the former, and three-fourths of an inch at 
the latter*. The fish are carried into this by 
the title, and entrapped — boats are always 
in waiting at high and low water, to secure 
the capture and reverse the nets. In tho 
creeks and shoals lines of stakes and nets, 
often several miles in length, are run along 
where the sludge is exposed at low water. 
The upper edge of those is considerably 
under high water, and mark the fish are in 
consequencee entrapped by them on the re- 
tirement of the tide : breaks are left at inter- 
vals to secure their admission. Close along 
shore, fishing grounds, about half an acre in 
area or so, and in a semi-circular form, are 
built. An aperture is left in the* extremity 
of each of these, into which a neb is placed- 
as the tide begins to recede, and a consider- 
able capture of the lesser sized fish secured. 
Such are the fixed implements of the fisher- 
man. Of the moveable implements the most 
frequent is a conical net, of which the lower 
lip is loaded with pieces of lead and turned 
up inwards. The material of which it is 
made is fine twine and tho meshes small. It 
is from eight to twelve feet in diameter, and 
is only used in-shore. The fisherman holds 
it by the top, whilu he gives it a quick twirl, 
something betwixt that given to the Ameri- 
can lasso and common quoit. Throwing it 
to the distance of some yards, it spreads 
fully out as it reaches tho water— when pull- 
ed down and* collapsing by means of the 
lead, it closes at the mouth as it approaches 
the bottom. The fisherman now approaches 
and pulls it up by the apex, when the fish 
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pro found enwrapped in it. Though this net one often advancing tho capital required to 
sometimes attains a weight of sixty pounds, be contributed by the others ; the cnpturoi& 
flbe dexterity with which it is thrown is divided amongst them on thoir reaching th© 
Wonderful. There are various spoon and shore, and is immediately taken charge of 
pursenets of different shapes and sizes, and and carried to market by the women, who 
a bag of muslin on a hoop about three feet carry their baskets, not, as in Britain on 
in diameter, this last being employed to catch their backs, but on their heads. The men 
the young prawns, and smallest sized fish, when so employed carry theirs in baskets 
that would escape through any mesh how- swung at tho opposito ends of a bamboo 
ever fine. There is also a long trail-net, across the shoulders. The women who carry 
with which the fishermen wade neck deep the fish to market are commonly followed by 
through the water, but tho mode of using ten or a dozen crows, who constantly watch 
it does not appear to be in any way peculiar for anything that may escape, every now and 
or interesting. The mud banks and shoals then making a dash at the basket itself, 
in the creeks abound in eels, sometimes The mode of making ropes and nets is 
reaching tho length of two or three feet, singularly simple : coir is the material used 
The fishermen wade through the mud t ill for the former, cotton or hemp for the latter, 
they detect these by the bubbling up or dis- One man sits on the ground and lets out tho 
turbance of the water. They then strike yarn ; another retires half bent, and spins it 
then! with a harpoon or spear, and about by means nf a spindle, — the yarn being passed 
two inches each way, with a fino bamboo through a wooden hoop hung round his neck, 
shaft eigh I; or ten feet in length. Having He gives the spin die a jerk betwixt the palms 
pinned them against the ground they draw of his hands, and keeps its motion up at a 
them out with a hook about the same very considerable degree of speed indeed, 
size as the spear, also on a shaft. They are When several piles of fine yarn are to be 
very dexterous in catching the little fish or twisted together, a man with a spindle is 
crabs which lurk under the stones close by placed at the end of each. The whole series 
th6 shore, with thoir hands, without tho use arc supported at intervals by frames of 
of any implements at all : the crabs when bamboo : a spinner at the further extremity 
caught are immediately st ripped of their twists all the strands into one, while a light 
claws, and so prevented from getting away, piece of board is being passed along when 
Of these there area wonderful variety on tho the cords are meant to be hard plaited ami 
Bombay shores, many of them of the greatest strong, to keep them from running too 
beauty. Tho fisherman's mooring anchor is rapidly together. In the cas:o of ropen, 
generally of stone, from four to five feet in after the single strands are laid .together, tho 
length; four-sided and pyramidai — the apex rope is made up by men twisting the larger 
cdt off. At base it is from six to eight inches strands by a stout piece of wood— a 
square, and from four to six at top. Through much stronger and longer piece being used 
the top is a hole, through which a cable or for the entire rope, a man sitting by a board 
hawser passes. Near the base are two boles with holes through which tho several strands 
at right angles to each other ; t.hrongh these, ! pass, to see that all go properly together, 
pieces of wood are thrust corresponding to | To see forty or fifty fino powerful men busily 
the prongs or dukes of tho anchor. The employed in the evening in sewing a cord 
Whole weighs from 80 to 150 lbs., according betwixt each of the cloths of a sail — the sails 
; *to tho size of tho vessel, and answers very of a patti mar being often from seventy to 
well tho purposes intended. These anchors ninety feet wide, — with the accompaniments 
are most commonly made of limestone, and of swarthy dames and children, — boats ot 
are on the whole most suitable. the most picturesque forms, — palm trees or 

Bombay fishermen are a strong-made race an old Mahratta fort in the distance, and 
of men, and are tho only labourers in India fishing tackle every where around, — is fre* 
amongst whom a great degree of obesity is qnontly highly picturesque ; the sight bring 
observed,— every fourth or fifth fisherman to much more pleasing than the smells wkicli 
be met with being more less corpulent — accompany the scene, 
some of them very much so indeed. They In the sea coasts of the South of India, 
are much given to the use of intoxicating Manana maculata Ham. Buck : Ophioce- 
jdrmks, and arc often to bo met with in a phalus striatus Bloch ; 0. Marulius B^h. 
state of inebriety. .They regulate their 0. Gachna Buck. Wallago (Silurus) attu, 
affairs very much after the manner in which Bloch, W. Malabarici, Cuv. el V<d' 
they are regulated by those of kindred pro- Hemibagrus (Bagrns) punctatus, J&rdoHy 
fessions iu other parts of the world. A set of and Hypselobagrus (Silurus) cava si us, Bvch 
' boats and nets belong to a dozen of fishermen, are dried and exported tq, the interior, Bat.Q, 
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insidiatrix, Bloch Afcherina, Forskalii, 
Kappell, and species of Arabassis, Polyne- 
m as, Hemiraraphus and Chajtodon are also 

largely exported. 

There is an import trade of fish into 
Ceylon, to the value of about £15,000. 
Fisih are cured by smoking them as they 
do herrings in tiers, by damp rice straw. 
Semi-putrescent fish in some shape or 
other is a characteristic article of diet 
among all the races from the mountains 
of Syihet to the islands of the Archipelago, j 
On the Madras side where a boisterous surf j 
beats for ever oil the shore, the fishers tiro j 
the catamaran and fishing lines, but nets j 


Chinese are less nico in their selection, and 
reject but very few kinds. 

Dried fish . — The daily surplus fish are 
cured by the fishmongers. The process 
commences with a partial abrasion of the 
scales, after which the larger fishes are 
opened lengthwise and the intestines re- 
moved. Water is repeatedly poured over 
the fishes till blood and impurities have dis- 
appeared, when they are placed in casks in 
fiat layers, between which is thrown a quan- 
tity of salt-. In this state the fishes remain 
from 21 to 48 hours, when they are exposed 
to the sun, and frequently turned, till they 
are thoroughly dried. The. smaller kinds are 


also used and when shoals visit tho i p°h opened nor are tl.oy all salted before dry- 
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coast, great hag nets several hundred yards j ™S in thl ‘ »“«• Tlie | ilt,e care bestowed upon 
Ion are thrown from masulah boats. tl,B c,,rl,1L ' how *' w - to bo 8ulhcient 


The great Irawady river and the seas in 
which the Mergui and Eastern Archipelagos 
arc enclosed abound in fish, and the Malays 
shoot their great stake nettings far into the 
ocean. The shallows between Penang and 
Province Wellesley arc covered with such 
nets. The wealth of these Eastern rivers 
and seas is boundless, and we have seen a 
single Barman in a small canoe, in an hour 
in the morning capture seventy fish, each be- 
tween one and two feet long. The fisher- 
men supplying the markets of Penang and 
Singapore are principally natives of China. 
The fishing boats vary from one to three tons 
burden; they are of a slight make and cal- 
culated to ply at but short distances from 
the shore. They are pulled by oars and sel- 
dom carry sails. The nets are made of 
twine, tanned with mangrove bark. The 
bamboo fishing-stakes are clumsy contri- 
vances. That they answer well enough in 
fine weather is more owing to the riches of 1 
the sea and their sheltered position, than to 
the ingenuity of the contrivance or tho du- 
rability of the materials. In nautical skill, 
the Chinese fishermen of tho Straits settle- 
ments are far behind tho Malays. The fish- 
mongers are also natives of China, but they 
form a class far snperior to the fishermen. 
Their trade comprizes the branches of 


Frosh Pish, 

Dried Pish, 

Ising'ass (Pish Maws), 
fish Roes, 

Bed Pish, 


Sardines, 

Shark’s Fins, 
Tkiiachan, 

Fish Manure, and 
Tripang. # 


Fregk fish. — The fishermen dispose of their 
boat loads to the fishmongers who assort the 
different kinds in heaps, over which sea 
J^ater is continually poured, and from these 
we daily customers are supplied. Although 
comparatively few kinds of fishes appear on 
*be. tables of Europeans, the Malays and 


the curing appears, however, to be sufficient 
for local consumption, and none of tho 
settlements in the Straits export dried 
fish. The pikul of 11.53} lbs. sells from 3 
to 7 Spanish Dollars valued at 4s. 6d. Tho 
katf.y being 1 J lb. of which 100 go to the 
picul. 

Isinglass, Fish maws. Fish-sounds, or Air- 
Bladders, (Palogpong ikan or ari ari ikan of 
the Malays, loo-pa of the Chinese) appear to 
have formed an article of exportation from 
the islands of tho Indian Archipelago as 
early as they became visited by the Chinese. 
When these people commenced to settle in 
the Straits, they not only there collected 
what r idled tishmaws but also from dis- 
tant localities. Bombay, Ceylon, .Madras, 
Bengal, Tenasserim and most of the Mala- 
yan Islands contribute to the annual supply, 
which is bought up by Chinese dealers at 
Penang, Malacca and Singapore. By them 
the maws are exported to China. This fact 
was noted by Mr. Crawfurd, but that the fish 
maws are isinglass, appears to have been the 
discovery of an anonymous correspondent in 
Parbury's Oriental Herald for January 1839. 
The personal exertions of Mr. McCeliand 
have been mainly instrumental in adding 
isinglass to the articles of exportation from 
India to the European markets. Since 1842, 
Mr. W. T. Lewis, Assistant Resident Coun- 
sellor of Penang, has made some very success- 
ful attempts to improve the production of 
isinglass in Prince of Wales Island. But 
European merchants there appear unwilling 
to engage in this novel branch of commerce, 
as the supply from want of proper care ia 
uncertain, and procurable but in compare 
tivelv small quantities. These, however, are 
not objections to tho Chinese dealers, as they 
are sure of a profitable and quick return on 
their outlay. Tho fishes from which isinglass 
is obtained at Penang are, 

Lates heptadactylus, (Ikan siyakup.) ; 
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; ?olynemus inaicus, (Ikan kurow.) 
f Ofcolifclius biauritus, (Ikan salampae.) 

# ; Otolithns ruber, (Jarang gigi.) 
v Otolithns argenteus, (Jarang gigi.) 

0 tel i thus maculatns, (Jarang gigi.) 

Johnius diacanthus, (Ikan tarabareh.) 

Lobotes erate, (Ikan batu.) 

Arius truncatns, (Ikan saludu.) 

Arius arius, (Ikan saludu.) 

Arius militaris, (Ikan saludu.) 

The total quantities and valuo of fish 
maws imported info and from Prince of 
Wales Island, from 1832 to 1842, were 

IMPORT. EXPORT. 


to 40 Spauish Dollars per Prkul of white 

fins. The pectoral, ventral and anal fb, 8 
pass under the denomination of black fins 
The colour, however, varies according to the 
species from buff to grey or brown, and most 
of them are of two different colours, th e 
upper surface being dark, tbe lower light 
The black fins, for obvions reasons the most 
numerous, are supposed to yield a compare 
timely small quantity of gelatine and sell in 
China from 15 to 20 Spanish Dollars per 
pikul, Mr. W. T. Lewis communicated 

the annexed table, shewing the quantity of 
shark’s fins imported into and exported 
during 10 years, from 1832 to 1842, from 
Penang to China. 


1832—331 


TO 

1841 — 42 


Quantity Valuo 1 1 832 — 33|Qnnntity| Ynlue 
inPikuls n Dol-i to jinPikuls.jin Dol- 
lars. [1811 — 42 jlars. 


Total... 1,323 50,! 72 ! Total..,] 1,039 j 73,842 


IMPORT. EXPORT. 


c 


1832— 3»|Qnantityj 2 | % ! 1832--33jQiiantity 1 g 
TO jiiiPikuls-i'5 S = j to lin Pikula.H 
18U 42 ' ^Q-.iail— 42 


is 


Fish Hoes, Red Fish , and Sardines are con- | 
diments and the species of fish used in their 
preparation, are Alausa toli, (Ikan truboh,) 
Engraulis Brownii, ( Bunga ayer or bailali,) 
Dussumicria acuta (Tambau-bulat) and Clu- 
peouia perforata, (Tamban-nepes or batuli.) 

Shark's Fins . — The Chinese fishmongers 
of the Straits settlements obtain shark’s fins 
from the same localities which supply them 
with fish maws. These fins arc not. exclu- | 
flively selected from sharks (squab,) but 
squally from rays (mini). Quantities exa- 
mined at Penang were composed of tins of 
the following genera : Stcgostorna, Carcha- 
rias, Sphyrmi, Pristis, Rhinobatus, Trygon, 
and Myliolmtis. Of all fishes sharks and 
ray 8 are the most valuable to Chinese. The 
flesh and entrails of all, not. even the electric 
rays (torpedinidw) excepted, are eaten 
either fresh or dried, the skin is used for 
polishing or converted into shagreen ; gela- 
tine is obtained from tho larger fins, glue 
from the smaller. All, except the caudal 
ins, are cut at the root so as to leave as lit- 
tle flesh as possible. The root is dipped in 
WOtted lime (Chunam)in the erroneous belief 
of preventing attacks of insects, and then the 
fiu8 are dried in tho sun. Those imported 
in the Straits Settlements are packed pro- 
miscuously in gunny bags, each containing 
from one half to one pikul. According to 
the value in the Chinese mavket, the fish- 
mongers assort the fins in two kinds, “ white" 
and 4 * black." The white consist exclusively 
Of the dorsal fins, which are on both sides of 
a uniform light colour and reputed to yield 
more gelatine than the other fins. In China 
the lovers of gelatinous soups pay from 30 
. ■ 11 


Total... 1,350 j 19/210, Total... 3,177 1 48,036 

lialachaii, — is a condiment prepared from 
small lishes, of all descriptions, and shell fish. 
The iugredients are placed in a pit to undergo 
fermentation, and afterwards dried, pounded 
and preserved with spices. With the 
Malays, Siamese, Burmese and Cochin 
Chinese, Balachan has become a necessary 
of life, as it serves to season the daily food of 
those nations. 

Fish Manure. — The smallest fishes, and all 
offal are employed in the spice plantations 
by tho Chinese gardeners and agriculturists 
of Penang, who consider the fluid in which 
fishes have been salted very useful manure 
in coooanut plantations. In addition to the 
preceding, there are two animal productions 
of the eastern seas, which also are considered 
fishes by tho Chinese. They are the dried 
Holotliurioidea?, called Tripang, Swala or 
Beche de mar, and the Cuttle fishes. Of both, 
large quantities are annually collected and 
dried for the market in China. The naked 
Cephalopods are not only eaten fresh, but one 
species, a Loligo, forms in its dried state a 
considerable art iclo of traffic. Tbe prepara- 
tion consists in removing the ink-bag with- 
out laying open the mantle. After all i®" 
purities have been removed by water tho 
mollusk Is submitted to a slight pressure and 
ultimately exposed to the sun. . Siua 
bundles of one katty weight are tied «P 
with slips of ratan, and enclosed iu cj* 68 
holding ten katties and upwards. ", l ? 
Pikul sells at the rate of 14 to 16 Spam® 
Dollars. ( Beng . As. Soc. Jour . No. 

Along the Asiatic coasts, the high p nC 

0 ' " 
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obtained for 4be superior and well manufac- 
tured isinglass affords inducements not to be 
expected elsewhere, bub all the parts of fish, 
as the flesh, the roe, and the sounds, can 
be turned to account, much of the fish caught 
must be everywhere consumed for food, 
but considerable quantities are dried, and 
form articles of commerce, as do shark-fins 
and fish- maws. The sounds of many Indian 
fishes might, like sturgeons, yield isinglass, 
while fish-glue and fish-oil might be obtain- 
ed from others. The natives of Asia are not 
unacquainted with the modes of preserving 
fish. The roe appears among their articles 
of Materia Medica under the narno of 
Butarookh, and Mr. Craw furd and Dr.Cantor 
inform us, that the roe of enormous size of 
a kind of Shad which frequents the great 
river of Siak in Sumatra, constitutes an 
article of commerce: while the Baluchang of 
the Eastern Seas, theGna-pi ofthcBunnans, 
consisting of small fish with prawns and 
shrimps, first fermented and then dried, gives 
rise to a considerable traffic, as no food is 
deemed palpatable without it, and its use 
extends to every country from China to 
Bengal. That prepared at Mergui is ex- 
cellent, only inferior to anchovy paste, by 
being over powerful. In Java and Sumatra 
a preparation of small fish with red rice, 
having the appearance of anchovies, and the 
colour of red cabbage, is esteemed as a 
delicacy. It is the famed “ red-fish’* condi- 
ment of those regions. So in India, 
the preparation called Tamarind fish, is 
much prized as a relish, the acid of 
the tamarind being made use of for pre- 
serving fish cut in transverse slices : the 
demand for dried fish exists in every part of 
Asia, and isinglass is in request both in Eu- 
rope and China. It might perhaps become 
an article of consumption even in India, as it 
is mentioned in their systems of Materia 
Medica by the name of ghurree-al-sumak 
and sureshum mahee, that is fish-glue, and 
is described as a good diet for patients in a 
decline. The Sole combines the advantages 
of fineness of flavour, with wholcsomeness as 
food ; while considerable in size, it is migra- 
tory in habit and enters the Bengal rivers in 
great shoals in the cold weather. Its swim- 
ming bladder is of value as an article of com- 
merce, and its flesh, in a fresh state, is es- 
teemed as food ; this would become still more 
valuable if it could be properly cured. In 
bhma, the consumption of salted provisions 
w very general. There also, in consequence 
°f the immense quantities of both sea and 
Hver fish which are daily caught, and the 
rapidly putrescent nature of that species of 
provision a considerable portion is cured with 


salt and dried in the sun, the haut gout 
which accompanies it being rather a recom- 
mendation to the taste of the Chinese. 
Indeed it is one of their most favorite, as well 
as general articles of food, and they^ even 
overcame their prejudice or indifference for 
whatever is foreign, on the occasion of salted 
Cod being introduced for two or three years 
in English ships, the somewhat decayed con- 
dition in which it reached China being said 
to have been anything but a drawback. This 
species of cargo, besides its* disagreeably 
nature and the injurious effect which it might 
have on some delicate articles of shipment, 
was found during the voyage to breed a 
peculiar insect., which from the readiness 
with which it bored into the planks and 
timbers of a ship, was considered as danger- 
ous, and accordingly the import was greatly 
discontinued. 

Sir A. Burn os represents “the mariner 
of Cuteh in the present da.y as truly, 
adventurous, putting to sea for a trifling 
reward, and stretching boldly across the 
ocean of Arabia, the Red Sea, and the Coasts 
of Zanzebar in Africa. The Sea vessels of 
Knrachee sail to Muscat, Bombay, and the 
Malabar Coast, and he describes the fish- 
ing-boals at the mouths of the Indus as 
good sea- boats, sailing very quickly, and 
as numerous, because tho fisheries there 
are extensive, and form a source of 
commerce on tho Soutli-Easfern part of the 
Peninsula of India. In Ceylon as also in 
China, the Pearl fisheries are of considera- 
able value. Dr. Cantor states that at the 
mouths of the Ganges, the fishermen have 
sea-going boats, which they built! themselves, 
and that they are a superior description of 
Indian sailors, of much more industrious 
habits than tho majority of tho untives of 
India. Still further to the eastward, we see 
the Burmese and Siamese almost living in 
boats, and the Malays most formidable as 
pirates in tho Indian Seas. Mr. Crawfurd 
represents the Eastern Islanders as expert 
fishermen, and that there is no art which 
they carry to such perfection as fishing, 
which the nature of their climate allows 
them to practise, with hardly any interrup- 
tion, from one end of the year to the other 
the fishing boats proceeding to sea with the 
land-breeze at an early horn* of the morning, 
and returning with tho sea-breeze a little after 
noon. Tho fisheries afford a most valuable 
branch of their commerce, as a great variety 
of their fish are dried in tho sun, or salted 
and dried, and sent by the inhabitants of the 
coast in large quantities into the interior of 
the Islands, or transmitted to every part 
of the Archipelago. 
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Dr. Cantor has particularly called atten- 
tion to the importance of attending to, and 
encouraging the Sunderbun sea fishery, 
which is carried on to a very small extent, 
chiefly because the distance to Calcutta is 
too great to allow of the carriage of fish in 
a fresh state. The only class of fishermen 
who liavo sca-built boats inhabit villages 
situated near the cntranco of flic Hoogly. 
Their chief and most profitable employment 
consists in attending with their boats, on 
the shipping entering and leaving the river 
for which they receive 16 rupees per diem. 
Whenever this employment fails, they resort 
to work with their nets, which they drag 
daring high water along the coasts of the 
Sunderbuns. Two or three times are gene- 
rally speaking sufficient to load a boat with 
fishes and shell-fish (a truly prodigious 
quantity being brought up in a few hauls). 
Tbolargor portion of the prize which is not 
consumed or otherwise disposed of on the 
spot, is then preserved. This process con- 
sists simply in dividing the fish, taking out 
the viscera, and spreading them in the sun 
till they become sufficiently dried. The 
Polynemus suliah, or Sacoolih, enters the 
mouths of the Ganges in shoals. The Khiir- 
rah, or Indian Mackerel, a species of Thyn- 
nns, is rather uncommon in that estuary, 
but it must be found in abundance off the 
Burmese coast, as from thence, great num- 
bers in a dried state are annually imported 
into Bengal. The cartilaginous fishes, ho 
states, abound in numbers and species, 
and are remarkable for their wide geographi- 
cal distribution. The Sharks enter the 
rivers to a considerable distance from the 
sea. Shark skin, ho says, is used by the 
native workmen for polishing wood and 
ivory ; and Shark-fins are largely ex- 
ported to China. Of tho better known 
saltwater fishes of a wider geographical 
distribution, such, for instance, as arc 
valued as articles of food, at tho three 
distant points, Calcutta, Madras and Bom- 
bay, the market of the first is the least rich 
in varieties in consequence of iis greater 
distance from the sea. The abundance of 
the supply, however, makes up for what it 
wants in variety and the great demand for 
fish affords a livelihood to great numbers of 
fishermen, who every night spread their nets 
in the river and in the salt-water lake. The 
Lates nobilis, different species of Polynemus, 
and the Mugil corsula daily cover the tables 
of Europeans, who will more readily recog- 
nise these fishes under the names of the 
Begti or Cockup, Sudjeh, Tupsi (Mango 
fish), and tho Indian Mullet. At the Sand- 
heads may be found some of those delicious 


fishes, which are more familiar id the resi- 
dents of Madras And Bombay ; for instance' 
the Indian Soles, the Roll-fish, and, above 
all, tho black and white Pomfrets, and the 
Bummalo, which latter, in a dried state 
is known by the name of the Bombay duck! 
Of these, the Indian Mullet js tho most 
widely distributed, being common in the 
Straits of Malacca, the Bay of Bengal, the 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea also at the 
Cape of Good Hope. The bazaars in Cal. 
cutta, Dr. Cantor remarks, are always 
stocked with an ample supply of dry fish 
which is consumed partly by the European 
and native shipping of that port and partly 
by t.lie poorer classes of Bengal, and the 
Upper Provinces. Cargoes of this article 
are annually imported by tho Burmese and 
Arabs. These dried fishes consist chiefly 
of the Bummalo, the above named Siluroid 
fish, which sells in Calcutta at the rate of 
four or five rupees a hundred, in Indian 
Mullet, the Sudjeh, the Begti and tho Klmr- 
rah or Indian mackerel. The demand for 
dried fish exists all along the coasts of tho 
Peninsula. At Bombay largo quantities of 
tho Bumpialo, are eornsnmed and exported. 
At the mouths of tho Indus, the fishery is 
extensive and some fish sounds are there 
procured, perhaps those of the Polynemus, but 
they may also be those of other fish ; as the 
specimens of fishmaws are very different in 
form from tho isinglass sent from Bengal. 
Dr. McClelland, in his paper, calls attention 
to the very important subject of increasing 
the supply of fish in the interior of India. 
Wherever there are any large pieces of water 
for the purposes of irrigation, as in the Pe- 
ninsula of India, these he conceives might 
support quantities of fish, if proper kinds 
were selected, and pains taken to destroy 
the injurious animals, in the season when 
tho water is sufficiently low for the purpose. 
Ho also suggests that at the different sani- 
taria which have been established in the 
mountains, it would bo desirable and easily 
practicable to form rivaria, which would 
at all times yield a supply of fisli. This 
might, as ho suggests, be done by dam- 
ming up a portion of some of the 
valleys through which the mountain 
streams pass. Ho also further, recommends 
that the natives of India should turn their 
attention to the curing of fish in districts 
where they are abundant, and sending them 
to others whore they are less so, and for con- 
sumption at seasons when fresh fish becomes 
scarce. The cold season, from November 
to February, when most fishes are taken, i® 
short, the fishermen not having the me® 11 * 
of curing their fisb } have nothing to stim®' 
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latetbera to axijr exertion, beyond what can and west, and the Salmo orientalifyM’OJel* 
be consumed when fresh. Had the fisher- land, (•■ Calcutta Jour. Nat. Ofot” lii, page 
maa the means of preserving the result of 283), was caught by Mr. Griffith [Journals 
bis labors, bis chief market would com- page 403) in the Bamian river (north of 
mence when the fishing season ends, and his the HindooKoosh) which flows into theOxus,. 
industry would then become a permanent and whose waters are separated by one nar- 
benefit to himself and to the country at large, ro w mountain ridge from those of the feeders 
Hr. Crawfurd, after stating that the fisheries of the Indus. The central Himalayan rivers, 
of the Indian islands form the most valuable j often rise in Tibet from lakes full of fish, but, 
branch of their commerce, and that a great j have none ;at least during the rains) in that 
variety of the fish caught, are dried iuthe| rapid part of their course from 10,000 to 
sun, proceeds to observe, that ordinary 1 14,000 toot of elevation : below that, fish 
dried fish form no portion of the foreign ex- abound, but, it is believed, invariably of dif- 
ports of the Indian Islands but three singn- feront species from those found at the sources* 
Jar modifications of it do, Fish-maws, Shark- of the same rivers. The nature of the tropical 
fins, and Tripang, all of which are sent to ocean into which all the Himalayan rivers 
China in large quantity. The Tripang, debouche, is no doubt the proximate cause 

vSwiila, or Boclio do Mar, often called Sea of tlio absence of Salmonidm. Sir John 

Slug, one of the tribe of Holothuria,. is an Richardson (Fishes of China Seas, &c., “in 
unseemly looking molluscous animal, which Brit. Ass. Rep. &c. n ) says that no species 
constitutes, in quantity and value, one of j of the order has been found in the Chinese 
the most considerable articles of the exports j or eastern Asiatic seas. (Hooker Him. Jour . 
of the Indian Islands to China. There are vol. ii. page 183. Jo. Tncl. Archipelago). 
fisheries of Tripang in every Island of the j There are no seas in the world more 

Indian Archipelago, from Sumatra to New , abounding esculent fish than those 

Guinea, and upwards of not less than 8,000 ; of tlio Asiatic Archipelago, and a few of 
cwt. are yearly sent to China from Macassar, ■ them are of excellent flavour. Fish 
the price ranging from 8 Spanish Dollars | constitutes the chief animal aliment of 
per picul to 20, and as high as 1 15, accord- all the inhabitants, and every whereof thosp 
ing to t, he quality. The same author states, of the sea-coast who arc by profession fislier- 
that Shark-fins are exported to China from men. Among tlio best fisheries are those of 
every maritime country, between the Arabian the eastern coast of tlio Malay Peninsula, 
Gulf and the Hast Indian Islands. A picul those of the entire Straits of Malacca, of 
of shark- fins usually sells in China as high I the northern coast of Ja va, and of all the 
as 82 Spanish Dollars, or £0 Is. per cwt.* | coasts of Borneo and Celebes, with those of 
which high price makes it evident, that i the Philippine Islands. Tlio taking of the 
they arc only articles of luxury for the use of j mother-of-pearl oyster, the pearl-oyster in a 
the rich. In the market of Macassar the ordi- j few places, of the holothnrion or tripang, 
nary price is about 15 Spanish Dollars, or and of the shell tortoise, form valuable 
£2 16s. 8id. per cwt. Of the three sub- branches of the Malayan fisheries. (Cnwfurd’s 
stances mentioned by Mr. Crawfurd as ex- Dictionary, page 188.) In China, thj various 
ported from the Indian Islands, one only re- modes of catching and reaving fish exhibit 
iaai ns to be noticed, and this is Fish-maws, the contrivance and skill of the Chinese 
But of this be merely w that it is a fa- | quite as much as their agricultural opera- 
vonrit-e article of the strange luxury of tb tions. According to the Repository, at least 
inhabitants of that country, often bringing one tenth of the population derive their food 
RR high as 75 Spanish Dollars per picul or from the water, and necessity leads them to 
3s. 6d. per cwt. in the market of Canton, invent aud try many ingenious ways of se- 
Raw dried split, fish are abundantly cured curing the finny tribes. Nets are woven of 
(without salt.) in Tibet ; they are caught in hempen thread, and boiled in a solution of' 
the Yaru and great lakes of Ramclioo, gambicr (Uncariaganibior) to preserve them 
Bobtah, and Yarbru, and are chiefly carp, from rotting. The smacks which swarm 
tod allied fish, which attain a large size. along the coast go out in pairs, partly that 
It is one of the most remarkable facts in the the crews may afford mutual relief and pro-' 
Zoology of Asia, that no trout or salmon in- toction, but chiefly to join in dragging the 
"&bir, any of the rivers that debouche into net fastened to their boats. In the shallows 
the Indian Ocean (the so-called Himalayan of rivers, rows of heavy poles are driven^ 
trout is a species of carp). This widely down, and nets secured to them, which are* 
distributed nataral order of fish (Salmo- examined and changed at every tide. Those 
^jd®) is, however, found in the Oxus, and in who attend these nets, moreover, attach 
to the rivers of Central Asia that flow north scoops or drag-nets to their boats, so loaded 
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fjjji&t they will sink and gather the sole, ray, the most delicate flavouredofany % 
Vpd other fish feeding near the bottom. Lift- markets. Another common and delicious 
’\ifng nets, 20 feet square, are 'suspended from fish is the Polynemus tetradactylus or bynuj. 
pies elevated and depressed by a hawser carp, usually called salmon by foreigner^ 
■forked by a windlass on shore ; the nets are isinglass is prepared from its skin. The 
baited with the whites of eggs spread on the pomfret,or “stangyu”of theChinese(Stroma- 
meshes. Cormorants are trained in great tens argenteus), is a good pan-fish, but net 
numbers in the eastern provinces to capture so delicate as the sole-fish, many species of 
fish, and are sometimes under such good which abound in the shallows of the Bogne, 
order that they will disperse at a given signal, Two or three species of mackerel, the Beit*, 
and return with their prey without the pre- ha lucida, an opliiocephnlns, the mullet, the 
caution of a neck-ring. A single;boatman white vice fish and a kind of shad, complete 
Can easily oversee twelve or fifteen of these tho list of good table fish found in the mar- 
birds, and although hundreds may be out kets of Canton. (Williams'' Middle Kingdom, 
Upon the water, each one knows its own Vol. ii. p. 110, 169, 270, and 272.) Immense 
master. If one seize a fish too heavy for it quantities of fish says Mr. Fortune are 
alone, another comes to his assistance, and daily caught in the Chinese rivers. Their 
the two carry it aboard. Tho birds them- mode of catching them is ingenious and 
Belves are fed on bean-enrd, and eels or fish, amusing. One day he was going up a consi. 
They lay eggs when threo years old, which derablo distance in a boat, and set out a lit- 
are often batched under barn-yard hens, and tie before low water, that he might have the 
the chickens fed with eel’s blood and hash, full benefit of the flow of the tide, and getaa 
They do not fish during the summer months, far up as possible before it turned. On the 
The price of a pair varies from 3 5 to $ 8. side of the river, a few miles above Ning-po, 
Mussels are caught in small cylindrical bas- he observed some hundreds of small boats 
ket traps, attached to a single rope, and anchored, each containing two or three men -, 
floated with the tide near the bottom, and the tide turning just as he passed, the 
The rearing of fish is an important, pursuit, whole fleet was instantly in motion, rowing 
and the spawn is sometimes deposited in and sculling up the river with the greatest 
proper vessels, and placed in favorable posi- rapidity. As soon as the men reached a 
lions for hatching. The Bulletin Universal favourable part of the stream they cast out 
for 1839 asserts that in some parts of China, their nets and began to make a loud noise, 
the spawn so taken is carefully placed in an splashing with their oars and sculls with the 
empty egg-shell, and the whole closed: the intention, he supposed, of driving the fish into 
egg is then replaced in the nest, and after the nets. After remaining in this spot for 
the hen has sat a few days upon it, reopened, about a qnarter of an hour, all the boats set 
and the spawn placed in vessels of water off again, farther up, for tho next station, 
warmed by the sun, where it soon hatches, when the crew commenced again in the 
Shell-fish and mollnsks, both fresh and salt same noisy manner, and so on fur a long way 
are abundant in the Chinese market, but they up the river, as long as the tide was flow- 
have not been examined scientifically. Oys- iug ; they then returned with the ebb loaded 
tors of a good quality are common along the with fishes for the next morning’s market, 
edast, and a species of Mactra, or sand clam, There is another curious mode of catching 
is fished up near Macao. The Pearl river fish, which ho frequently saw in the north- 
ftffordB two or three kinds of freshwater era Chinese provinces, fish abound in all the 
shell- fish, of the genus Mytilus, which are Chinese rivers and lakes of the north: in- 
obtained by dredging. Tho prawns, shrimps, dcod every little pond swarms with them and 
crab, crawfish, and other kinds of Crustacea the fish catcher in these places is literally am* 
xaet with are not less abundant than pala- phi bious. He is to be seen perfectly naked, half- 
table, one species of crawfish, as large, but walking, half-swirnming ; now he raises his 
not taking the place of the lobster called arms and hands above his head, and, bringing 
“langhai,” or dragon crab, cuttle-fish of three them down, strikes a sharp blow upon the 
or four kinds, and the large king crab (Poly- water, making a loud and splashing noise, 
phemus), are all eaten by the Chinese, His feet are not idle ; they warn him that a 
though not relished by others. The true fish is at hand, and they are now feeling for 
cod has not been observed on the Chi- him amongst the mud at the bottom of the 
; coast, but several species of Serra- pond. The next moment the fisherman ha® 
nins (as Plectropoma susuki, Serranus shih- disappeared : he is now under water, and ho 
jjjkn, jaegaobir, &o.) generally called “ship- remains so long that yon think something 
by the natives and garonpa by foreigners, has happened to him. There is, howO^or, 
AMi common about Macao, and considered no cause of fear : a few* seconds more anfi he 
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appear *, rubbing his face and eyes with one Sometimes a bird seemed to get lazy or play- 
band, and in the other triumphantly hold- ful, and swam about without attending to big 
ing np the fish which he has just cap- business ; and then the Chinaman, with a 
eared. It is immediately placed safely in his long bamboo, which he alaottsed for propell- 
baskefc, and the work goes on as before. The ing the boat, struck the water near where 
surface of the water is struck and splashed, the bird was, without, however, hurting 
in order to frighten the fish which are him, calling out to him at the same time in 
swimming amongst tho feet of the China- an angry tone. Immediately, like the truant 
men. Being frightened, they dive immo- school boy who neglects his lessons and is 
diately to the bottom amongst the mud, found out, the cormorant gives up his play 
where they are felt by the feet, and are and resumes his labours. A small string is 
soon taken by these expert divers. But put round the neck of the bird, to prevent 
the most singular of all the methods of catch- him from swallowing the fisli which he 
ing fisli in China is that, of training and em- catches ; and great care is taken that this 
ploying a large species of cormorant for this string is placed and fastened so that it wiH 
purpose, generally called the fishing cormo- not slip farther down upon his neck and 
rant. Those are certainly wonderful birds, choke him, which otherwise it would be 
J ha vc, he says, frequently met with them on very apt to do. Since I first saw those 
the canals and lakes in the interior, and, had birds on the Ning-po * canal I have had 
lnofc seen with my own eyes their extraordi- opportunities of inspecting them and their 
nary docility, I should have had great difii- operations in many other parts of China, 
culty in bringing my mind to believe what more particularly in the country between 
authors have said about them. Tho first the towns of Hang-chow-foo and Shanghai, 
time I saw them was on a canal a few mPes I also saw great numbers of them on the river 
from Ning-po. I was then on my way to a Min, near Foo-chow-foo. They sell at & 
celebrated temple in that quarter, where I high price even amongst the Chinese them- 
intended to remain for some time, in order selves —I believe from six to eight dollars per 
to make collections of objects of natural his- pair, that is, from 30s. to 40s.: — “ The 
tory in the neighbourhood. When the birds full-catching birds eat small fish, yellow 
came in sight, I immediately made my boat- eels and pulse-jelly. At 5 p. M. every 
mon take in our sail, and we remained sta- day each bird will eat six taels (eight 
tionary for sometime to observe their pro- ounces) of eels or fish, and a catty of . 
ceedings. There were two small boats, con- pulse jelly. They lay eggs after three years, 
taining one man and about ten or twelve and in the fourth or fifth month. Hens are 
birds in each. The birds were standing used to incubate tho eggs. When about to 
perched on the sides of the little boat, and lav, their faces turn red, and then a good hen 
apparently had just arrived at the fishing must be set upon the eggs. The date must bo 
ground, and wore about to commence opera- clearly written upon the shells of the eggs laid, 
dons. They were now ordered out of the and they will hatch in twenty-five days. When 
boats by their masters, and so well trained hatched, they take tho young and put them 
were they, that they went on the water im- upon cotton, spread upon some warm water, 
mediately, scattered themselves over the and feed them with cel’s blood for ftve days, 
canal, and began to look for fish. They have After five days they can be fed with eel's flesh 
ft beautiful sea-green eye, and, quick as light- chopped fine, and great care must bo taken 
ning, they see and dive upon the finny in watching them. When fishing, a straw tie 
tribo, which, once caught in the sharp-notch- must be put upon their necks, to prevent 
cd bid ot the bird, never by any possibility them from swallowing tho fish when they 
can escape. The cormorant now rises to the catch them. In the eighth or ninth month 
surface with the fish iu its bill, and the mo- of the year they will daily descend into the 
meat he is seen by the Chinaman he is called water at ten o'clock in the morning, and 
. *° ^ le boat. As docile as a dog, ho catch fish until five in the afternoon, when 

jwims after his master, and allows himself to they will come on shore. They will continue 
pulled into tho San- pan, where he dis- to go on in this way until the third mouth, 
gorges his prey , and again resumes his labours, after which time they cannot fish until the 
Aud, what is more wonderful still, if one of eighth month comes round again. The male 
.cormorants gets .hold of a fish of large is easily known from the female, in being 
Blz ®’ ®o large that he would have some ditli- generally a larger bird, and in having a darker, 
cutly m taking it to the boat, some of the and more glossy feather, but more particn- 
othepg, seeing his dilemma, hasten to his larly in the size of tho head, the head of the 
Jftsistance, and with their efforts united cap- male being large and that of the female 
u rethe animal and haul it to tho boat, small.” Such are the habits of this extn* 
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ordinary bird. As the months named in the 
note just quoted refer to the Chinese calendar, 
it follows that those birds do not fish in the 
summer months, but commence in autumn, 
about October, and end about May — periods 
agreeing nearly with the eighth and third 
month of the Chinese year. (Fortune' a 
Wanderings page 104 to 1 1 3.) 

Chinese fishermen when they take one of 
those hnge Rhizostoma which abound on 
the coast, rub . the animal with pulverized 
alum to givo a degree of coherence to the 
gelatinous mass. 

In Borneo in the enclosures of stakes, 
drag-nets, casting-nets, traps, placed so 
as to swing to each tide, and hook and 
line are largoly used: prawns, shrimps, 
and small fish are taken with hand- 


Pescados, 8 p. Chapa, 

Min, Tam. | *** 

During the past seventy years this branch 
of the Natural History of the East Indies has 
received the attention of many learned Zoolo- 
gists. The voluminous work by Baron 
Cuvier and M. Valenciennes, “Histoire Na- 
turelle des Poissons” published in Paris in 
1828 and following years, was of great value 
to science. A beautiful volume of much im. 
portance the Fauna Japonica, was published 
in 1847, by M. M. Ph. Fr. de Sicbold, C. J, 
Temiriinck, H. Schlegel and W. de Haas' 
(Lugduni, Batavorum 1847.) Prior to that’ 
in J 802, there had appeared I)r. Patrick 
Russell’s book in two volumes, containing 
tlio descriptions and figures of 200 fishes 
collected at Vizagapatam on the coast of i 


nets in the fine ‘season. The quantity 
of fish taken by these various con- 
trivances is enormous. They are salted 
and dried, and sent into the interior of the 
country. The river fish in general are not 
so much esteemed as those taken at sea, 
though they also are frequently caught, 
principally by means of hooks and lines at- 
tached to the light wood called plye, already 
described. Pieces of the wood, cut into the 
shape of birds, may frequently bo scv*n float- 
ing down with the tide, to each of which is 
attached, at. the neck, a strong lino supporting * 
a baited book. The proprietor is generally 
not far off, and, on the float bobbing nnder 
water, soon seizes it, and captures the fish 
which lias taken the hook, bnt though large, 
cannot keep the light float under water. A 
fine fish called in Borneo ‘ ikan m dang,’ is 
the one most frequently caught in this man- 
ner. Low's Sarawak, p. 100. Cal. Journ. 


Coromandel. In 1841, there was issued at 
Berlin, the System atische Bcschreibung der 
Plagiostomeu, by Dr. J. Miiller and Dr. J. 
Henle which included several of the genera 
and species of the seas in the South and East 
of Asia. Dr. McLelknd of the Bengal 
Army in 1842, in the Calcutta Journal of Na- 
tural History described the Fresh water 
fishes which Dr. Griffith had collected, 
and in 1843 ho described a collection 
made at Chusan and Ning-po. In 1851, 
Mr. J. W. Bennett published “A selec- 
tion of rare and curious fishes found on 
the coast of Ceylon. Dr. Rupp cl l and 
I M. Peters had described the fishes of the 
j Red Sea and southwards to Mozambique 
and the fishes near the Cape were described 
by Dr. Smith, Dr. Day, in 1865, published 
his fishes of Malabar, tho nineteen new 
species in which were lodged in the British 
Museum. For many years from 1845 to 


Nat. Hist. Hi, 283. Crawfnrd's, Dictionary p. 
138. Dr. Buisl in Bombay Timm, Sir John 
. 'Richardson in Rep. B. A*?. William's Mid- 
dle Kingdom , Vol. ii pp. 1 10 to 272. 1 looker's 
Him. Journal ii. 183. Fortune's Residence 
among the Chinese p. 372. Fortune's Wander - 
ings, Dr. II. Dag in M. Med. Journ. 

■ FISHER ISLAND. A low level island 
bounding theN. VV. side of Malacca Road. — 
Horsburgh. 

- FISHER ISLAND, a group of two or three 
barren rocks off the coast of Cochin China, lie 
to the N. E. of Tree Island. 

FISHES OF EASTERN AND SOU- 
THERN ASIA. 


An-gna, Burm. Mntchli, Hind. 

Fiat, Dan. Swbd. Posci, It. 

Vfaachen, Dut. Pisces, Lat. 

Poisson, Fr. Ikau, Malay. 

Pisohe, Gee. Mahi, Persian. 

Iohffcyos, Gr. Rybi, Polish. 

““ Heb. Piexes, Port. 

Hind. Bub, Bus. 


1 8(>0 Dr. P. Bleekcr in numerous contribu- 
tions, on the fishes of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, added greatly to the stock of know- 
ledge of tho fauna of the region from 
Penang to Japan. Mr. E. Blyth, so long tho 
Curator of the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Mn- 
seum, in the Bengal Asiatic Society Journal, 
from time to time, published notices of fish, 
and Mr. T. C. Jordon, a Medical Officer of 
the Madras Army in the Madras Literary 
Society’s Journal, gave several contribu- 
tions on the fresh water and on the salt water 
fishes of the Peninsula. But the most re- 
cent of all the writers on this branch of 
science is Dr. A. Gunther, who, in addition to 
all that he had written in the Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society, and other Journals, in 
the years 1860 to 1868, brought outseyen 
volumes of a Catalogue of the fishes in the 
collection of tho British Mnseum, and in 186b» 
conjointly with Lieut.-Colonel L. Playf*J r » 
published an illustrated volume on the 
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Fishes of Zanzibar, tho Seychelles and Chagos 
Islands. From the continuity of the waters 
from Suez in the Red Sea and from the East 
Coast of Africa through the IndianOeean,and 
Bavof Bengal, into the seas of theArchipelago, 
around Australia and into the Pacific and 
Polynesia, it is probable that many of the 
fishes which are now only known as inhabit- 
ing a particular Sea, will be found through- 
out that, line of ocean and that the great natu- 
ral harriers will be found to bo Cape Horn 
and the Cape of Good Hopo on the South, 
to pass cither of which capes, would throw 
the fish of the tropical seas into cold regions. 

In 1822 there had appeared in a 4 to 
volume, Dr. Hamilton’s Account of the 
fishes found in the River Gauges and its 
branches, with a volume of Plates. Dr. 
McClelland has written on tho Indian 
Cypriiiidas in tho yIs. Res. xix. p. 217. 
Colonel Sykes wroto on the fishes of the 
Deckan in the transactions of tho Zoologi- 
cal Society. “ Fiseheaus Casehemir” were de- 
scribed by 1VI. M. vonHngrl and Henkel. 
The fishes of Japan wore described by Dr. 
Sir John Richardson. In 1800, appeared Lt.- 
Colonel Playfair and Dr. A. Gunthers work 
on the fishes of Zanzibar. Dr. Kola art of 
Ceylon, paid much attention to tho Ichthyo- 
logy of the Island, and Dr. Theodore Cantor 
furnished in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal a minute account of ‘Ji>7 fishes of 
the Malay Archipelago. Almost all of these 
authors confined their descriptions to the 
distinctive features of the (i?Ji, but Dr. Buist 
of Bombay, Sir John Bowring, Sir J. K. 
Tennant, Dr. Cantor, Dr. Mason and 
Mr. Bony n go have given a few interesting 
notices of their habits. The hindu races who 
worship in addition to the works of their 
own hands, so many varied products and 
bo large a number of mammals and 
reptiles, do not, seemingly, worship fish. In 
their religion the Matty a Avatar a is the Fish 
Incarnation of Vishnu, in which he preserves 
a king named Manu, with tho seeds of all 
things, in an ark, during tho deluge, which 
happened in order to kill Somuhixura who 
had stolen the Vedas , and hidden them 
in the sea. A tank or pond with all its 
contents may, however, with the liindoos, be 
devoted to a deity, and Colonel Tod men- 
tions that when, one day, he had thrown 
his net into a lake, which abounded with a 
variety of fish, his pastime was interrupted 
by a message from the regent, Zalim Sing : 
^ tell Captain Tod that Koiah and all around 
are at his disposal ; but these fish belong 
to Kaniya.” On which, of course, he immedi- 
ately desisted, and the fish were returned to 
the safe guard of the deity. In suoh sacred 


tanks fish will feed from the hand ; and in 
the Mahanaddy, where it is three miles 
broad, he tells us, ( Travels p. 9 ) fish will 
follow for miles for a little burnt rice. 
The amphibious snake-bead fish (Ophio- 
cephalns amphibeus) occurs in the fresh 
waters of Burmali, but tho natives regard 
them with superstitious awe and do not eat 
them. They have u legend that they were 
formerly men, changed into fish for their 
sins, and tho Pwo Karen of Tavoy say that 
if people eat them they will he transformed 
into lions. The Bourn chang, a fish of 
Boutan, is believed by the natives to fall from 
heaven, from tho circumstance of its being 
found after rain far from the water. In tho 
neighbourhood of Tavoy are twosmnll current- 
less basins in the Pagava river at tlio foot of 
pagoda crowned precipices, one to two hun- 
dred feet high. Tho lish, a species of barbel, 
(Barbus Mortonins) are held sacred to the 
pagodas by tho bud’dhisls and come in 
shoals for rice thrown to them by passers bye, 
as fearless of man as the basking deer 
that drink their waters. Mr. Hodgson 
mentions a similar tameness amongst 
the largo gold fish at Japan. No sooner did 
they see his little girl coming to tlio edge 
of the water, than they almost roso from 
their natural element to grasp and gasp, with 
open mouths, at the bread, biscuit, or cake 
which she was half afraid t.o offer them. 
( Hodymis Nagasaki , p. 75). Professor 
Oldham, also, tells us that in tho middle 
of tho Irawadi, about thirty miles above 
the town of Tsengoo and opposite the 
small village of Thika-dan, on nearing tho 
iskiud, the head man in the boat called out 
tet-tet ! tet-tet ! saying be was calling the 
fish. On corning down to tho boat again, 
Mr. Oldham found it surrounded on both 
sides with about fifty large fish, somo three 
or four feet long 5 a kind of blunt-nosed 
broad-mouthed dog fish. In ono group 
which lie studied more than others there 
were ten. These were at ono side of the 
boat, nearly half their bodies protruded 
vertically from the water, their mouths all 
gaping wide. Tho boatmen wero feeding 
them with some of the rice prepared for their 
own dinners, by throwing little pellets down 
the throats of the fish. Each fish, as it got 
something to eat, sunk, and having swal- 
lowed the portion came back to the boat side 
for more. The men continued occasionally 
their cry of tet-tet-tet !. and putting their 
hands over the gunwale of the boat, stroked 
down the fish on tho back precisely as they 
would stroke a dog. This was kept up for 
nearly half an hour moving the boat slightly 
about, aud invariably the fish came at call 
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*U i were fed as before. The only effect which asndden M of rain a tank or pondhtd 
;the stroking down or patting on the back overflowed and swept the fish down into the 
seemed to have, was to cause them to gape lower country. Whatever be the ex plana. 
Still wider for their food. The fish are found tion, people are, in India, seen catching 
in the deep pool formed at the back of the by hands, nets and baskets, immediately 
island, by the two currents meeting round its after heavy rains and in a few days after- 
sides, and the Plioongyi are in the habit of wards, busy with fishing rods and lines iu 
feeding them daily. It is regarded by the parts of the country which for months pre. 
Burmans as quite a sight, which the people vious had been cracked and burnt np by the 
come from great distances to see, as well as intensity of the heat, 
to visit the pagoda, which is very ancient The fact of the imbedding of fish ; g 
and much venerated. During an annual however stated by trustworthy writers 
March festival, itis not unusual for the visitors Mr. Bonynge says (America p. 165.) I have 
to take the fish into their boats, and gild their seen the natives in the North East of India, 
backs with gold leaf, as they do in the both to my surprise and amusement, digfish. 
ordinary way to pagodas, and Mr. Oldham out of the earth. The fish is called “ earth 
observed remains of the gilding visible fish,” “ Zeemen ka mutchee,” (Earth-fish) 
on one of the fish. He wished to take of about five to seven inches in length, flat, 
one of the fish away, but refrained as the and black in color, flesh hard, and in flavor 
people seem to regard the act as sacrilege, somewhat like an eel.” 

{Mr. Oldham , in Yule's Embassy.) In Mr. Cameron mentions (Cameron p. 119.) 
various parts of the world, however, fish can that in a morning in Singapore he has 
be sufficiently tamed to eat from the hand, passed where men and women wero busy 
Iu 1884, in the garden of a native gentle- catching fish in ditches that the evening 
man in Calcutta, we found in a tank, nnmer- before were previously dry, heavy rains 
ons fish, said to be mullet, which eat parch- having fallen over night. And he believes 
ed rice out of the hand : and in a public that these fish imbed themselves as tho 
garden in northern Germany we witnessed waters dry up and lie caked there until the 
All ages of the community amusing them- next wet day. 

selves with feeding a number of large fish Sir John Bowring says in his Philippines 
that eagerly crowded near to receive shares (p. 26) that after raius the field-* and 
of the bread bestowed on them. marshes are filled with fish. Fish two 

Sir J. E. Tennant discusses the various palms long are often pulled up from among 
theories * of that curious phenomenon, the paddy. As the waters dry all the fish 
everywhere occurring after rains, in southern retreat to any muddy recess and t.ho Indians 
Asia, of fish found in fields, tanks, ponds and catch them with tlieirhands or kill them with 
marshes, in which they had not been known sticks. I have, he adds, seen many Indians 
to exist while the drought lasted. Sir John fishing in the paddy grounds, and what be- 
Bowring notices it in his Philippine islands, comes of the fish in the times of drought 
and Sir J. E. Tennant remarks that there when no muddy recesses are to be found it 
are full grown fish in Ceylon, endowed with is hard to say. This phenomenon was noticed 
the singular faculty of being able to migrate by Pennant, who, says (Pennant's Ro'doos- 
aver land in search of water, and of burying tan, Vol. I.pp . 102-3) that the phenome-. 
themselves in the mud, retaining their vita- non of small fish appearing in the rainy 
1 lifcy until the return of the rainy season, season, in places before dry, is as true as it 
Fish, up to a foot in length, are, everywhere is surprising. The natives begin to fish for 
in Indio, caught in fields, and it is a popular them the tenth day after the first rains, and 
belief either that fish bury themselves during they make a common dish at the tables, 
droughts in tiie soft dump under soils or that Many are the modes of accounting for this 
theyareaccidentlyso imbedded from one dry annual appearance, 
season to another j or that they fall in some Dr. Buist, who from time published in the 
Water spout. But we have never heard of, Bombay Times which he edited, many inter- 
nor seen, fish dug up in any of the agricul- esting points on Natural History, noticed 
turul or engineering operations so contin- several falls of fishes from the sky which 
uously going on in the Peninsula of Mr. Gosse and Sir James Emraerson Ten- 
India. In the instances which have, there, nant (Sketches 362-4; have quoted. Dr. Bnw 
cotoe under our own observations, the places writing in 1856, mentioned that in 1 8-4, 
where the people were busy catching fish, fishes fell at Meerut, on the men of HerMajes- 

wsiiatlevels lower than the surrounding ty’s 14 th Regiment, then out at drill, and were 

and often in the line of the drain- caught in numbers. In July 1826, live 
* of tanks, and it seemod evident that iu were seen to fall on the grass at Moradabah 
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during a storm. They were the oommon inches in length, leaping on the gravel of 
crprinus, so prevalent in our Indian waters, the high road, numbers of which he collected 
the 19th of February 1830, at noon, a and brought away and Mr. Whiting, a Civil 
heavv fall of fish occurred at the Nokulhatta Servant ot’Ceylon mentioned to Sir J. E. Ten- 
factory, in the Dacca Zillah $ depositions nant that he had been often told by the 
on the subject were obtained from nine dif- natives at Trineomalee that it sometimes 
ferent parties. The fish were all dead, most rained fishes at that side of Ceylon. (T<m- 
of them were large, some were fresh, others nant's Sketches of the Nat. Hist of Ceylon, 
were rotten and mutilated. They were seen p. 362-4, Phillip Henry Gosse F. R. 8. 
at first in the sky, like a flock of birds, des- Romance of Natural History , London , 3861.) 
cending rapidly to the ground ; there was Fish travel *, not eels alone, which in 
rain drizzling, but no storm. On the 16th all countries can move rapidly over moist land, 
and 17th of May, 1853, a fall of fish occurred Theophrastus (De piscibus) the contemporary 
in the zillah of Futtehpoor, about three miles of Aristotlo, mentions fishes found in the 
north of the Jumna, after a violent storm of Euphrates, which, in the dry seasons, leave 
wind and rain. The fish were from lb. 1 £ to the vacant channels and crawl overthe ground^ : 
lb. 3 in weight, and of the same species as in search of water, moving along by fins and 
1 those found in the tanks in the neighbour- tail. Mention was made, above of the 
1 hood. They were all dead and dry. A fall travelling powers of the Ophioceplmlus 
I of fish occurred ut Allahabad, during a storm ampliibeus of Burmah. The Ophiocephalus 
in May, 1835, they were of the ehowla species, striatus occurs in the Indian Peninsula, 
and were found, dead and dry, after the storm attains a length of upwards of 3 feet. 0. 

| had passed over the district. On the 20th gachua grows to one foot long, and Dr. Day 
i of September, 1839, after a smart shower of believes that they breathe air direct from tho 
| rain, a quantity of live fish, about three atmosphere. Hart wig mentions that in 
| inches in length and all of the same kind, several fish the gills communicate with a 
; fell at the Sunderbunds, about 20 miles S. cellular labyrinth containing water, which 
of Calcutta. On that occasion it was re- keeps the gills moist, ; by this means the 
marked that tho fish did not fall hero and hassar of Guiana, the frog fish of Cejdon 
there irregularly over the ground, but in a and the climbing perch of India are able to 
continuous straight line, not more than a remain out of the water. The hassar throws 
span in breadth. About a week or ten days itself forwards by the spring ofirs tail, and can 
after the first burst of tho monsoon, vast move in that way nearly as fast as a man 
multitudes of fish, are observed on the low can leisurely walk. Tho pectoral fins of the 
grounds round Bombay. But these appear frog fish supported by the bones of its car- 
to be derived from the adjacent pools and pus perform the office of feet. The climb- 
rivulets and not to have descended from the ing perch moves itself up trees by means 
sky. Dr. Buist, was not aware that they oc of* its ventral fins ( [Hartwiy .) 
enrred on the higher parts of the Island, and Dr. Bowring says (Siam Yol. I. p. 10) 
he had never seen them in casks for collecting that in ascending and descending the Moi- 
rain water from the roofs of houses, nor on the nam river, to and from Baukok^ he was 
awnings or decks of vessels in the harbour, amused with the novel sight of fish leaving 
During a tremendous deluge of rain at the river, gliding over the wet banks, and 
Kattywar, on the 25th of July, 1850, the losing themselves among the trees of tho 
| ground around llajkote was found literally jungle. Bishop Pallegoix (Siam I, 144) 
i covered with fish ; some of them were found asserts that such fish will wander more than 
on the tops of haystacks, where probably a league from the water. “ Some years ago” 
they had been drifted by the storm. In the he says, “a great drought bad dried up all tho 
course of twenty-four successive hours ponds in the neighbourhood of Ayuthia: 
twenty-seven inches of rain fell, thirty five during the night, torrents of rain fell. Next 
fell in twenty-six hours, Reven inches within day, going for a walk into the country, ho 
one hour and a half, being the heaviest was surprised at seeing the ponds almost 
fall on record. At Poonah on the 3rd of full, and a quantity of fish leaping about!' 
August, 1852, after a very heavy fall of rain, 4 Whence have these fish come V he inquired 
Multitudes of fish were caught on the ground of a labourer : ‘yesterday there was not one/ 
in the cantonments, full half a mile from the He replied “ they were come under favour of 
Merest stream. Sir J. E. Tennant, when the rain ” In 1831, when fish were un- 
living in the Cinnamon gardens near the commonly cheap, the Bishop of Siam 
of Colombo, saw a violent but partial poured fifty cwfc. into his ponds : but, 
shower. On coming to the spot, he found a in less than a month, nine- tenths escap- 
Multitude of small silvery fish from 1 J to 2 ed during a rain that fell in the night, 
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•There are three species of this wandering 
jftsh, called Pla-xon, pla-duk, pla-mo. The 
first is voracious, and about the size of a carp; 
salted and dried, it can be preserved for a 
year: it is very abundant, and is exported to 
China, Singapore, and Java, and is a parti- 
cularly wholesome and health-giving fish. — 
(Bourring’s Siam , Yol. I. p. 10.) Sir J. E. 
Tennant thinks that the fish here alluded 
to by Sir John Bowring may be the Anabas 
scandens, Guv. (Perea sc; unions Dahlorf \ 
Kavaya also Kawhyya Singh, Pannei eri 
Tam.) and Dr. Hamilton Buchanan says, it is 
most tenacious of life; he had known 
boatmen on the Ganges keep them for 
five or six days in an earthen pot without 
water and daily to use what they wanted, 
finding them as lively and fresh as when 
caught. The Platycephalic clavulatus, in- 
sidiator and P. carbuncnlns can all sustain 
life for some little time out of water. 

Mr. Layard, (Ann. Nat . Hint. Mag. 1 853) 
once encountered several of the Anabas, 
travelling along a dusty gravel road in 
the mid-day sun. Near the rocks of ihe 
Ceylon coast, are multitudes of a curious 
little fish (the Salaries alticns) which 
possesses the faculty of darting along the 
surface of tho water and running up the 
wet stones and across (.lie sand with the ut- 
most ease and rapidity. (Tennant, ii, 4*93, 
Gosse 133.) 

Mr. Gosse 1ms seen a species of Antcnna- 
rium running quickly to and fro on the sur- 
face of the great beds of floating sea wood in 
tiie gulf stream, progressing with the utmost- 
facility by means of its pectorals and ventral 
fins, quite out of water. (Gosse, p. 1 22.) 

The lcpidosiren of Africa and S. America, 
is placed midway between the reptiles and 
fishes, and has gills ami true lungs. It has 
the habit on the approach of drought of 
burying itself several feet deep into the mud 
of the ponds in which it usually dwells, 
lb does not appear to possess the power of 
travelling. The Hydmrgyr® of Carolina leave 
the drying pools and seek the nearest water, 
in a straight lino, though at a considerable 
distance: and Sir It. Schomburgh tolls us 
that certain species of Dora (by the people, tin* 
HaBsar) in Guiana, have the same habit and 
$»re occasionally met with in such nnmbers 
in their travels that the negroes fill baskets 
with them. If they fail in finding water, 
they are said to burrow in the soft mud, 
and pass the dry season in torpidity like the 
lepidosiren. (Gosse 122.) 

In Ceylon the fish most frequently 
seen travelling is a perch cal led by the 
Singalese Kavaya or Kawhyya, aud by 
the Tamil, Paunei-eri, or Sennal. It is 


closely allied to the Anabas scandens of 
Cuvier, the Perea scandens of Daldorf. tI 
grows, to about six in length, the head round 
and covered with scales, and tho edges of 
the gill covers strongly denticulated. Aided 
by the apparatus in its head, this little orea- 
hire issues boldly from its native pools and 
addresses itself to its toilcsome march, gene- 
rally at night, or in theeurly morning, whilst 
the grass is still damp with the dew ; but in 
its distress it is sometimes compelled to move 
by day, and Mr. E. L. Layard on one ocea, 
Mon encountered a number of them travel- 
ling along a dusty road under the midday 
sun. 

Mr. Morris, the Government Agent of 
Trin coma lie, writing to Sir J. E. Tennant 
on this subject; in 1850, mentioned that. 1k» 
whs lately on duty inspecting the bund of' a 
large tank at Nado-cadnc. Ho found numbers 
of Jisli struggling upwards through the grass 
in the rills formed by the trickling of the 
ruin. There was scarcely water enough to 
cover them, but nevertheless they made 
rapid progress up the bank, and bis 
followers collected about two budiels of 
them at a distance of forty yards from tin; 
tank. They were forcing their way up the 
knoll. They were chub, the same as are found 
in the mud after the tanks dry up. In 
a subsequent communication, in July 1857, 
Mr. Morris mentioned that as the tanks dry 
up the fish congregate in the little pools till 
at last you find them in thousands in flip 
moistesfc parts of the beds, rolling in flip 
blue mud which is at that time about the 
consistence of thick gruel. As the mois- 
ture further evaporates from the surface, they 
are left uncovered, and they crawl away in 
search of fresh pools. In one place ho saw 
hundreds diverging in every direction, from 
the tank they had just abandoned to a dis- 
tance of fifty or sixty yards, and still travel- 
ing onwards. His impression was that this 
migration takes place at night, or before sun- 
rise, for it was only early in the morning 
that he had seen them progressing. All in 
the act of migration had their gills expand- 
ed. Sir J. E. Tennant says (Sketches p. 354) 
that, in Ceylon where the eonntry is flat, and 
small tanks are extremely numerous, the 
natives are accustomed in the hot season to 
dig in the mud for fish. Mr. Whiting, the 
chief civil officer of the eastern province, 
informed him that, on two occasions, he was 
present accidentally when the villagers were 
so engaged, once at the tauk of Malliativoe, 
within & few miles of Kottiar,near the W ot 
Trincomalie, and again at a tank between 
Ellendetorre and Armitivoe, on the bank 0 

UeVergel river. The clay was firm, But mow 
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and as the men flung out lumps of it with a sprinkled with water* At PenAng it is nu- 
spade, it fell to pieces, disclosing fish from merous in streamlets and ponds, where it 
nine to twelve inches long, full grown and is eaten by the poorest classes. The Gxqui- 
healthy, which jumped on the bank when site beauty of the metallic irridescent colours 
exposed to the sun light. ma ko those fishes acquisitions in garden 

The climbing fish of Ceylon is an Anabas, tanks. Like Osphrornenus olfax they are 
closely resembling the Perea scandeus very pugnacious among themselves. A se- 
of Daldorf; but on minute examination it cond species of Trichopodus has been dis- 
proves to be a species unknown in India, | covered by Dr. Campbell, Superintendent of 
and hitherto found only in Borneo and 1 Darjeeling, in the rivers at the Sikim passes 
China. It is the A. oligolepis of Bleeker. in the northern frontier of Bengal. Both 
(Tennant's Sketches of the Nat. Hist, of Ceylon, at Penang and at Malacca, the Osphrornenus 
p. 354 .) °hax (Commerson) has been successfully 

The Magura fish in the Colnmbo lake is naturalised though in the former place it is 
said to grunt under water when disturbed, not numerous, but confined to a few pondB. 
and Bishop Pallegoix, in his account of Siam, They become tame so as to appear on the 
speaks of a fish resembling a sole, but of approach of their feeder, and will rise to 
brilliant colouring with black spots, which flies, beetles, and certain flowers, particularly 
the natives call dogs tongues; it attaches a large Hibiscus. Among themselves they 
itself to boats and gives out a very sonorous j are pugnacious. Many years ago sove- 
aml harmonious sound. (Tenn. 2, 470.) nil living ones were imported, and placed 
The Chftjtodon rostratus looks for an in a tank in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
insect on tho foliage overhanging its whore they appeared to thrive. Little care, 
pool, and suddenly shoots on it from below a however, having been bestowed on their 
drop of water which brings the insect down, preservation, only a solitary one survived 
The Javanese keep them for their amuse- hi 1841. 

ment. # The various pom frets, are much valued 

Cbictodon prmtoxtatus, Cantor, like by Europeans. Stromateusiiigcr, # tho black 
other species of this and the neighbouring pomfret, is taken abundantly along the coasts 
genera, expires immediately, when removed of India, and is largely dried for export to 
from its (dement. It appears to be allied to the interior. It is at all seasons taken in 
C. reticulatus and C. lunula, Cuv. and Val. abundauce in the Straits of Malacca, where, 
Tho Toxotes jacul at or, Pallas, or archer however, it is considered inferior to Stroma- 
fish appears to be the variety, described by teus sinensis, " the white pomfret.” In a dried 
M. M. Cuvier and Valenciennes from a draw- state it.islargely exported, and thus it appears 
ing in the series, formerly in the late Colonel in the bazaars of Hindustan, which are chiefly 
Fiirqnhar’s possession. The food of several supplied from Bombay. 8. sinensis is par 
examined, consisted of remains of Crustacea, excellence tho “ white pomfret” of the 
hi the straits of Malacca this fish occurs, Straits Settlements and Madras, the 
at all seasons, but not numerously. It is “ parnple blanclm” of Pondicherry, It is 
eaten by the Malays, who record its habits justly renowned for its flavour, but it 
iu llie denomination : ikan signifying a fish, requires to be used when f’re.^hly taken, 
sumpitan a blow-pipe. In the Straits and on tho Coromandel 

The gaudiest fish live among tho coral Coast it is abundant at all seasons. At 
reefs, such as species of the Cluctodon, the the Sandhcada in the Bay of Bengal, (21° 
Balistime and Glyphosodon. The Mesoprion N. L.) ifc occurs, but less numerously. Dr. 
annularis of the Indian Ocean, feeds on Russell happened seldom to see thin 
Crustacea, and ^distinguished for tho beauty 1 species and considered it very inferior to the 
of its colours and the symmetry of its form. black” Strom ale us niger, (Bloch) or his 
The Gourami, a fish of the Mauritius, is <c white pomfret,” by which he means Stro- 
estoemed of more delicate flavour than matcus argenlous (Bloch.) (Russell p. 34.) 
tho salmon or turbot : but many other fish of In the Straits Settlements, as well aa at 
these regions are highly prized for food, and Madras, S. argenteus is, likewise, deno* 
several of the genera Arius, Otolith us, Um- mutated the “ white pomfret.” In abundance 
hr ina, Lobotes and Polynemus, furnish isin- | and excellence it vies with S. sinensis, 
glass in abundance. P. tetradactylus is valued 1 Stroinateus cinereus, Bloch, is abundant 
both for food and for its large sounds. at Penang but probably from its inferior 

/The Trichopodus trichopterus, (Pallas,) size it is considered somewhat inferior in 
like the rest of the family, is capable of quality. At the Sandhcnds it occurs rarely, 
sustaining life out of water, particularly if Aluusatoli, Cuv. and Val. inhabits the Sea 
kept in wetted fresh leaves, or occasionally of Penang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, 
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Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Pondicherry, river largely used by tlie Malays and Chinese to 
Slavery, and Bombay. Total length 1 foot season and make their food palatable audit 
9 inch. Like A. ilisha in Bengal, the is no less a favourite relish with Europeans. 
3L toli is, by the English of the Straits W. T. Lewis, Esq., Resident Counsellor 
Settlements, denominated Sbad or Sable- Penang, who has observed the process of 
fish, and is equally valued for its flavour, preparation in Sumatra, describes it as fob 
Both are, however, somewhat oily, very rich lows. The fresh roo is thoroughly Baited, 
and bony. Alausa toli is remarkable as and next partially dried, so as to retain a 
forming in the Indian Archipelago a distinct slight moisture, in which state it is by hun- 
aud important branch of fishery, principally dreds closely placed in casks, and thus ex- 
for the sake of its roe. It is the kind of ported. In the Malayan Settlements the 
' ‘‘ Shad** to which Mr. Crawfurd refers as price is from 8 to 4 Spanish Dollars per 
frequenting the great river Siak in Sumatra, hundred. The dealers there export consi- 
and of which the dried roe, of enormous size, dor able quantities to China, alter having 
constitutes an article of commerce. (Craw- taken the precaution to repack the roesbe- 
furd, Hist . Ind. Archipel , III. 440.— Hoyle, tween layers of salt, and to sprinkle them 
On the Production of Isinyltm , 70). A de- with arrack. To dress them, they are soaked 
scription of the fishing of this species is given for about half an hour in water, and then 
by the late Mr. Moor in Notices of the Indian fried. As the roe appears in commerce, it 
Archipelago, &c. p. 29. At Bukit Batu, is of an elongated flat shape, measuring from 
[opposite to, and a little to the southward of, 6 to H inches in length, about 2 in breadth, 
Malacca] a place on the main of Sumatra and J of an inch in depth, of a deep amber 
within the Strait formed by the island of colour. The single eggs are larger than 
Bankalis, exists an extensive fishery well those of A. ilisha. 

known in this part of the world. The lisli The Engraulis brownii, (Gmelin) inhabits 
which is the object of it is called in the Ma- the sea and estuaries of the Malayan Peniu- 
l*y«n language “ Trubu.” The fish itself is sula and Islands, China sea, New Zealand, 
sufficiently known in all the neighbouring Madura, Java, Sumatra, Bombay, Coromandel, 
seas but found with a roe only here, [That Bay of Bengal, Gangetic estuaries, Isle 
is to say, in shoals, for it is plentiful at of Franco Australia, New York, Havanali, 

‘ Penang, Malacca and Singapore,] which Jamaica, Vera Cruz, Martinique, Barbadoes, 
makes it certain that it repairs to this fa- St. Christopher, Kio Janeiro. Total length : 
▼oared place for the purpose of spawning. 0 inch. 

The Trubu, about a cubit long, is taken in In Java, Sumatra and the Straits of Ma* 

, 3 and 4 fathoms water on a mud bank, lacca, large quantities are preserved both for 
About 800 boats are engaged at all seasons home consumption and exportation to China 
in the fishery with tho exception of four days and India. The delicious condiment is 
during dead noap tides. The roes are an famed under the denomination of “Hod- fish," 
article of trade seaways, and the dried fishes (Ikan-merah of the Malays,) or “ Malacca- 
are sent into tho interior of Sumatra. The fish," and is used as a relish. Mr. W. T. 
Rajah of Siak draws a revenue from this Lewis, Asst. lies. Counsellor, Penang, men- 
fishery of 72,000 gnilders yearly, receiving a tions that it is prepared at. Bencoolen as 
Certain duty upon the quantity taken. From follows. After the heads have been removed, 
the rate and amount of this duty it is ascer- the fishes (those of middling size arepre* 
tained that the quantity of fish caught yearly ferrcd),are cleansed, salted (in tho propor- 
amounts to between fourteen and fifteen lion of one to eight parts offish), and de- 
. millions. It seems a little remarkable that posited in flat glazed earthen vessels. In 
thespirit of European monopoly never should the latter they are for three days submitted 
have fastened upou so promising an object to pressure by means of stones phiced on thin 
of gain. The fishery, from its peculiar na- boards or dried plain tain leaves. The fishes 
tare, is probably quite inexhaustible, and are next freed from salt and saturated with 
might unquestionably bo prodigiously im- vinegar of Cocoa Palm toddy, after which 
proved by European skill and industry, and are added powdered ginger and black pepper 
this too not only without detriment, but pro- (the latter mostly entire), and some brandy 
hably to the great improvement of the re- and powdered “ Red rice.” After having 
venue of the native prince, as well as the es- been kept for three days, a little more vine- 
sential benefit of the surrounding popula- gar is added before placing the fishes in well 
tioa” In the Malayan markets the roe is closed jars or bottles. They shonld be kept 
oaUed “ Telur ikan,” the fish-roe “ par ex- four or five months before being used. Tho 
oeUenoe.” Like the preparation of formeut- expense of a quart bottle of the condiment is 
?’■ ad S*h and shell-fish, “ Balachan,” it is about 30 cents, the selling price one Spanish 
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Pollar. “ R«d rice” is the variety of Ory*a J£ Valenciennes describes this fish M being 
gafciva called g]utraosa(pulut, or bras sepulut poisonous, and producing effect* as noted 
of the Malays) steeped in an infusion of above. In the Straits of Malacca, Clupeonia 
cochineal. In the Straits Settlements, red perforata has never been known to produce 
rice is imported from China, and sells at the bad effects. 

rate of 10 cents, of a Dollar per lb. The Dussumiera acuta, Cuv. and Val.XX.46f. 
Chinese settlers in the Straits prepare a PI. GOG. the Tamban bnlat of the Malays, 
similar red condiment with slices of Polyne- Head above, back and upper third of tlie 
mus indicus and P. tetradactylus and also Rides deep glossy bine, bordered by a longi- 
prawns. tudinal band of pale copper-red ; the rest ot 

Equnla insidiatrix, (Bloch), this species \ ho »nd h ? d y shining silvery ; dorsal 
is at all seasons very abundant in the Straits hyaline. Of this, single individuals ocbnr 
of Malacca, and numbers are dried and con- Penang at all seasons, but numbers 
sumed bv the natives. from JllKe to September. It is highly 

Equula longimann, (Cantor,) is verv valued for its delicate flavour, and passes 
abundant in the Straits of Malacca at all commonly as a ‘ Sardine.’ The latter 
seasons, and quantities, both fresh and denomination it shares, however, with Cl n- 
dried, are consumed by the natives. peon i a perforata, (vide supra,) with which it 

Guana equuluofornii's, (Rnppell,) in the is also confounded by the Malays under the 
Straits of Malacca, this species is very immn- common name of Ikan tamban. Both species 
rous at all seasons, and forms like the rest an have been prepared as ‘ Sardines a huile.* 
article of food. TheSanrusnehercus,of BnclmnanHamilton, 

Clnpeouia perforata, (Cantor,) inhabits the has the upper part, of its head, back and sides 
Sea of Penang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, light grey or dust-coloured, homi-transparent 
and Sumatra. Total length : 5-J inch. They like gelatine, with minute starlike black and 
are of delicate flavour and pass in the Settle- brownish dots the anterior part of the abdo- 
ments of the Straits under the denomination men is pale silvery bluish; rest whitish; 
of ‘ Sardines,’ in imitation of which they cheeks and operoles pale silvery bluish, 
are sometimes preserved in oil. It has a dotted like the body ; fins transparent, 
resemblance to Alausa argyrochloris, Cuv. coloured like the body bub more closely 
et Val. (vol. XX. p. 440). dotted, so as to appear pale blackish, ft 

The general form, the yellow dorsal fin with inhabits the Sea of the Malayan Peninsula 
a small black spot, givo it a certain resem- and Islands, Chusan, .Woosung, Canton, 
blance to Meletta venenosa, Cuv. et Yal. (vol. Madura, Java, Sumatra, Tenasserim, mouths 
XX. p. 3 77). Some specimens of Clupeonia of the Ganges, Vizagapatam, Bay of Bengal, 
perforata, procured by Mr, W. T. Lewis, Bombay, Malabar. The total length is 11 
Assist, liesid. Councillor, Penang, were inch. The fish is of most voracious habits, 
accompanied by the following account of a gorging itself with its own species and other 
phenomenon witnessed by that gentleman fishes of nearly its own size, and with 
during his official residence at Bencoolen. Crustneca (shrimps). It is frequently taken 
In 1822 great numbers of what was supposed with the stomach and the jaws expanded with 
to be this identical species, presented the prey. It is very short-lived, more so than 
unusual appearance of having red eyeR. Many either S. trachinus or S. myops, and the 
natives after having eaten these fishes, were whole body becomes at certain seasons bril- 
snddenly attacked with violent vomiting, liautly phosphorescent. In the Straits of 
which in cases where remedies were not ini- Malacca it is at all times very numerous, 
mediately . applied, was known within an although less so than it is at the Sandhead# 
hour to terminate fatally. At the same time or in the months of the Ganges. Although 
Pnch of these fishes with the ordinary silvery very rich, it is a great delicacy immediately 
jjyes, were as formerly eaten with impunity, after it is taken. Salted and dried it is also . 
This phenomenon recurred at Bencoolen highly valued, and in this state it occurs in 
during the seasons of 1820 and 1 825, but not commerce under the denomination of “ Bom-: 
<>f 1824. It was surmised that, the poisonous bay Ducks,” the “ Bummaloh” of Bengal, 
® 8 nes bad fed on a gelatinous substance and the Bamiah of Bombay, large quantities 
which at that season exudes from the beauti- of which are annually exported from Bombay 
folly coloured coral reefs on that part of the and the Malabar coast to all parts of India, 
coast of Sumatra, It is, however, more pro- Hemiramphus russelli of Cuv. and Val. 
oable that the poisonous fishes were shoals of the Toda pendek of the Malays [Pendelc; 
Meletta venenosa, an inhabitant of the short.) The Malays thns denominate all the 
Seychelles and the neighbouring seas, which species of Hemiramphus, to distinguish them 
happened in those seasons to visit Sumatra, from those of Bclone (Toda) of the Malays. 
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AfrPenang H. Russelli is numerous at all of the Ganges, and at Penang, the stomach 
seasons, and larger individuals occur at ir- contained remains of small fishes and cms. 
regular intervals. They appear at European tacea. According to Bennett, it is, in Ceylon" 
tables under the appellation of u Guard-fish.’* angled for on hooks baited with a kind of 
Plagusia potous, Cuvier. The Ikan ledali sea- weed (“Pendah,”) of which this fish 
of the Malays, is of excellent flavour, and, appears to bo particularly fond, 
like Plagusia trulla, passes at European Echcnneis naucrates, (Linn.) Occurs at 
tables under the denomination of “Sole.” Malacca. The Malays consider this fish 
the species are all distinguished for their to be powerful manure for fruit trees. (Low 
tenacity of life. The fishermen at Penang Dissert, of Penang, 179). 

•assert that some species of Plagusia shoal liaconda russelliana, Gray. At Penang 
at certain seasons. individuals from 4 to C inches in length 

Hippocampus mann ulus and H. comes, of are numerous at all seasons, although 
the Peuangseas, when drying assume the figure ! less so than they are at the Sand- 
of a horse head and are known to all as the heads and the mouth of tlio Ganges. The 
Sea-horse. Bengal fishermen denominate the species 

Of the Torpedinuke, several genera and “ Potsissah-Fessah” or “ Phasah.” “ Fes sail” 
species occur, viz., Nareine Indie, a, Astrape or “Phasah,” as Buchanan Hamilton ob- 
dipterygia, Temera Hardwickii and Cysteo- serves, is, in Bengal, a generic term, parti- 
cercus temerro, Dr. Cantor says, large eularly applied to Engraulis phnsali 
individuals of Nareine are at Penang (Buchan), and E. tclarah, (Bucli.) It is a 
of rare occurrence, but younger, from heavy swimmer, and like the rest of the Clu- 
3 to 6 inches in length, are taken at all sea- peoidie, expires immediately on leaving its 
sons. In or out of water they may be hand- clement. It is chiefly consumed in a dried 
led with impunity. Several species of fishes state. 

introduced in a jar filled with sea- water and Leuciscus rashora, (Buchan. Ham.) h 
Containing a largo Nareine shewed no eonse- numerous at Penang, in rivulets and in 
quences from the contact, nor did they np- rice fields, when they are flooded, 
pear to avoid the Torpedo. The food of this Touthis, (Linnc 1700.) All the species of 
and the other Malayan Torpcdinidro consists this genus are supposed by the Malays of 
of Crustacea and Testacea. the Straits to be highly poisonous, they are 

Plotosusanguillaria,and PI. albilabris both not eaten, but set aside among offal of fish 
occur in the Seas of tho Malay peuinsula. to be used as manure. 

At Penang, the latfev species is less numer- The Anus genus of fishes, of the 
ous than tho former. Both aro eaten by the Ganges, Malay and .Javanese seas, furnish 
poorer class of natives. The wounds of both isinglass. The Arias arius of Dr. Buchanan 
are equally dreaded. Hamilton, inhabits tho Gangetic estu- 

Tho species of Tetrodon are capable of arics, near Pondicherry, and the estuaries 
inflating tho abdomen, and in this state, near Penang, the Malay poninsula and 
when taken or handled, they emit u Singapore. It is 1 foot and 10 inches long; 
grating sound. They are also remarkable forms an article of food, and more than any 
for tenacity of life, which they are capable other of the silnridae contributes to tho 
of sustaining for several hours after having isinglass of Indian commerce, 
been taken out of their element. They have The Arius rnilitaris. Linn. Is a foot and 

a peculiar disagreeable odonr, resembling a half long, inhabits tho Coromandel and 

that of tho Gobioidco, which continues for Malabar coasts, the Gauges, Irawadi, and 
several years in specimens preserved in the seas and estuaries of the'Malay penin- 
spiritsof wine. In tho Malayan countries sula. Its air vessel is preserved as isinglass. 

they are considered highly poisonous, and The Arius truncatus Cuv. and Vah lS 

are even objected to as mauuro. under afoot in length. It occurs in the seas 

Batrachns grunniens, (Linne). The of Penang and the MnlayPoninsula, but is so 

natives attribute poisonous qualities to rare that it furnishes little of the isinglass ot 

these fishes, and reject them even as ma- commerce. 

nure. The creaking sound they emit has Tho bodies of the genus Chanda (Chandi, 
been noted by Buchanan. They are capable Hind, silver) are more or less diaphonons. 
of living a considerable time out of their Tho Macropodus pugnax of Cantor occurs 
element. numerously at tho foot of hills at Penang 

Cacodoxus argus, (Linn.) Is oaten by the Like the rest of the family it is capable of 
natives, though many reject it on account living for sometime out of water. The Sift- 
of its reputed disgusting habits. In several moso inhabitants with whom this species i 
which were examined in the estuaries a great favourite, keep them in jars wh® 
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trater, where the larva? of musquitoes is their have found prey living in the Bane high 
food, and denominate them “ Pla kat,” temperature. (Jcum. Asiatic Soc. ofBeng. 
pla, fish; kat, a fighter. The variety is Vol. VI. p. 465.) Fishes have been observed 
noticed by Lieut-Col. Jas. Low, i. e., the in a hot spring at Manilla which raises the 
fighting fish, although they live peaceably thermometer to 187°, and in another in 
together. The real fish however, the exhibi- Barbary, tho usual temperature of which is 
tion of whose combats is a popular amuse- 172°; and Humboldt and Bonpland, when' 
ment with the Siamese, appears to bo a travelling in South America, 6aw fished 
variety of the present species, produced by thrown up alivo from a volcano, in water 
artificial means, like the varieties of the that raised the temperature to 210°, being 
golden carp of China, and Dr. Cantor names it two degrees below the boiling point. 
Macropodus pngnax, Var. (Plato II. Fig. 4.) ’Patterson's Zoology PL II. p. 211 ; YarrelVs 
Pla-kat of the Siamese. When the fish History of British Fishes , Vol. I. In p. 16 
is in a state of qniet with tho fins at rest, quoted in Tennant's Sketches of the Nat. Hist ; 
the dull colours present nothing remarkable, of Ceylon , p. 359, Cantor in B. As. S . J. 

But if two are brought within sight of each 

other, or if one see its own image in a look- Sub- Class I. TELEOSTEI. 

ing glass, tho little creature becomes sud- 

flenly excited, the raised fins and the whole Order I. Acanthopterygii. Faw. II. Berycid#. 

body shine with metallic colours of dazzling Monocentris japonicus, C. 8f F., Japan, 

beauty, while the projected gill membrane, Beryx dclpbini, C. fy F., Indian Ocean. 

waving liko a black frill round the throat, Myripristis prilinius, 0. fy F, Isle of France, 

adds something grotesque to the general Indian Ocean, Pacific. 

appearance. In this state it makes repeated kuntee, C. fy F, Isle of France, Coro- 

darts at its real or reflected antagonist. But mandel. 

both, when taken out of each other’s sight bleekeri, Gunth ., Banda. 

instantly become quiet. This description was leignathos, Valen., Now Ireland. 

drawn up in 1840 at Singapore, where a parvidens, Bleeh, Amboyna. 

gentleman had been presented with several murdjan, Forsh ., Red Sea, India, Am- 

by the king of Siam. They were kept singly boyna. 

in glasses with water, fed with larvce of adustus, Blech , Amboyna. 

nmsqnitoes, and had thus lived for many microphthalmus, Bleaker , Amboyna. 

months. Tho Siamese are as infatuated vittatus, C. fy F., Isle of France. 

with the combatsof these fishes as Malays are japonicus, 0. Sf V., Japan, Isle of France. 

with their cock fights, and stake considera- hexagonus, C. §■ F, Isle of France, Boeroe. 

hie sums, and sometimes their own persons botche, Bl., Batavia. 

and their families. The license of exhibiting violaceus Dl., Banda. 

fish fights is farmed, and affords a considera- Holocentrum macropus, Gunth., Isle of 

hie annual revenue to the king of Siam. France, 

Sir J. E. Tennant tells us that in the hot pcccilopterum, Bleaker , Cocos Islands.’ 

springs of Kannca, in the vicinity of microstoma, Gunth., Amboyna 

Trincomalic, tho water flows at a tern- rubrum, Forsh, Bed Sea, India, Amboyna, 

peraturo varying at different seasons from China, Japan, Philippines, Louisiade. 
85° to 115°. In the stream formed by these laticcps, 0. F, Batavia, 

wells, M. Baynaud found and forwarded pnnetatissimum, C. §• F., Sumatra, Caro- 

to Cuvier two fishes which he took from the line Islands. 

water at a time when his thermometer stercus muscaruro, C. tp F, Sea of Guam, 

indicated a temperature of 37° Reaumur, spiniferum, C. fy F, Red Sea, E. Africa, 

equal to 115° of Fahrenheit. The one was Indian Ocean, Pacific, 
an Apogon, the other an Ambassis, and to binotatum, Q. 8f G,, New Guinea, Guam, 

each, from the heat of its habitat, he assign- caudimaculatum, Eiipp., Red Sea, Ceylon, 

cd the specific name of “ thermalis.” tiercoides, Bleeh , Amboyna. 

A loach, Cobitis thermalis, and a carp, spinosiesimum, T. fy Sch., Japan. 

Nuria thermoicos, were also found in the diadema, Lact'p., Red Sea, Madagascar, 

not springs of Kannea, at a heat 40° cent., Ceylon, China, Archipelago. 

114° Fahrenheit, and a roach, Leuciscus melanotopterum, Bleehr, Celebes, 
jpermalis, when the thermometer indicated violaceum, Bleeh, Amboyna. 

*0° cent., 122° Fahr. Fish have been taken cornutum, Bleeh, Ceram rivers, Amboyna, 

from a hot spring at Pooree when the ther- sammara, Forth, Hupp., Red Sea, Cape of 

jnometer stood at 112° Fahr., and as they Good Hope, India, Amboyna, Sumbava. 
belonged to a carnivorous genus, they must operculare, C. F, -N. Ireland, Banda. 
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'Ueve f Gunth., Amboyna, Louisiade Archi- j 
pelago, Salomon Islands* 
leonoides, Sleek 
binotatum, Bleek 

Rhynohichthys pelamidis, 0. Sf 7., Indian 
Ocean. 

brachyrhynchus, Sleeky Amboyna. 

Heteropnthalmus katoptron, Bl., Manado. 

Fam. III. Perciime. First Group . Percina. 

Percichthys ciliata, K. Sf v. H. y Java. 

Lates calcarifePj Bl., (L. nobilis 0. 7.), 
mouths of E. Indian rivers, China. 

Cnidon chinensis, Mull, Sf Trosch., Manilla. 

Psamxnoperca waigiensis, Sleeker, China, 
Waigiou, Australia. 

Percalabrax japonicus, T. Sf S., China, 
Japan* 

Etelis carbunculus, 0. Sf 7., Seychelles, Isle 
of Prance. 

Niphon Bpinosus 0. Sf V., Japanese Seas. 

Enoplosus armatus, 0. 7., Australian Seas. 

Second Group. Sereanina. 

Aprion virescens, C. Sf 7., Seychelles. 

Centropristis hirtradinaceus, C. <jr 7., Japan. 

Anthias borbonius, 0. 8f 7, Isle of Franco, 
rasor, Rick, Australian Seas, 
schlegelii, Gunth., Japan, 
cichlops, Bl., (Priaman) Sumatra, 
pleuroteenia Bl, Amboyna. 
cheiroBpilos, Bl., Amboyna. 

Anyperoaon leucogrammicus, Rein., Sey- 
chelles, Moluccas. 

Serranus louti, Forsk , Red Sea, Islo of 
France, Ceylon, Sumatra, Timor, 
Moluccas, Waigiou. 
flavimarginatus, Rupp., Red Sea. 
rhyncholepis, Bleek , Celebes, 
bitumens, SI. , Chinese Sea. 
kawamebari, T. frSch., Japan, 
lanceolatus, Bl., Bay of Bengal, Batavia, 
Samarang. 

olbofusous, LacSp., Sleek , Sea of Boeroe. 
sexfasciatus, 0. Sf 7., Javanese Sea. 
oceanicus, 0. Sf 7., Red Sea, Isle of France, 
trimaoulatus, 0. 7., Japan, China, Cape, 

diaoanthus, 0. Sf 7., Bay of Bengal, Mala- 
bar, China, Louisiade. 
stigmapomus, Richard ,, China Sea, N. W. 
Australia. 

boenack, Sl. f Sunda, Molucca Seas, 
semipnnetatus, 0. 8f 7., Pondicherry, 
tigrinus, 0. J* 7., East Indies F 
argus, SI., East Indies, 
rogaa, 0. Sf 7., Red Sea. 
zananella, 0. Sf 7., Javanese Sea. 
pachyoentrum, O.f 7, Ceylonese Sea. 
etv thrmus, O.Jr 7., Isle of France, 
mlcrbprion, JHr, Java, 'China, Am- 
bdyha, LbttisiaSle Archipelago. 


cyanostigmatoides, Sleeker, Java, Am. 
boyna. 

cyanostigma, K. Sf «. H., Java, Am- 
boyna. 

miniatus, Rupp., Red Sea, Mozambique, 
aurantius, 0. Sf 7., Sumatra, Seychelles, 
sexmaculatis, Rupp., Red Sea. 
nigripinnis, Sleeker , Sea of Batjan. 
hemistictus, Rupp., Red Sea. 
guttatus, Peters, Red Sea, Mozambique, 
Isle of France, Ceylon, China, Batjan^ 
Borabora, Polynesia, Sandwich Islands, 
sonnerati, G. Sf V., Ceylon, Pondicherry, 
Sumatra, Louisiade Archipelago, 
urodelus, 0. Sf 7., India, Amboyna, Caro- 
line and Kokos Islands, 
analis, 0. fy 7., New Ireland, 
zanana, G. Sf 7., Amboyna. 
limbatus, 0. fy V., Island of Guam, 
nouleny, G. Sf 7, Coast of Coromandel, 
lutra, 0. Sf 7., Isle of France, 
goldmanni, Bleeker , Sea of Groot Oby. 
pavoninus, O- Sf V ., Bombay, 
angularis, 0. Sf 7., Islo of France, Ceylon, 
suillus, 0. 7, Bay of Bengal, Coroman- 

del, Gangetic estuaries, Java, Philip- 
pines. 

fuscoguttatus, Riippell , Red Sea, Mozam- 
bique. 

altivelioides, Bleek, Sea of Batavia, 
polyphekadion, Bleeker, Sea of Batavia, 
salmonoides, 0. Sf 7., Red Sea, Isle of 
Franco, Batavia. 

epistictus, T. Sf Schleg., Japanese Seas, 
bataviensis, Bleeker, Amboyna, Japan, 
alboguttatus, G. Sf V ., Amboyna. 
polystigma, Bleeker , Amboyna. 
moara, T. Sf Sch., Japanese Seas, 
marginalia, 0. Sf 7., Java, China, Japan, 
Amboyna, Timor, Louisiade Archip. 
amblycepbalus, Amboyna. 
melanotronia, Amboyna. 
horridus, G. Sf V., Pinang, Java. 
sebo 0 , Bleeker, Amboyna, Chinese Seas, 
summana, 0. Sf V ., Red Sea. 
micronotatus, Rupp., Red Sea. 
tumilabris, 0. Sf V., Seychelles, 
hoevenii, Sleek , Batavia, Amboyna. 
bontoo, Cuv. Regne, Anim ., Madras, Vizaga* 
patam, Java. 

celebicuB, Bleeker, Celebes, 
variolosus, 0. Sf 7., Sunda Sea, Pacific, 
hoedtii, Sleeker , Amboyna. 
akaara, T. Sf Sch., Japanese Sea. 
hexagonatus, Gunth., Red Sea, India, N* 
Australia, Pacific, African eoast. 

Var . (a) hex&gonata, Var . (5) merta. • 
tsirimenara, Tem. 8f Sch., Japanese Sea. 
punctatissimuis, Gunth., China. ^ 
flavo*cesruleus, Q. SfG., Mozambique, Isle 
of France, Ceylon. 
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melanoma, Qutotii., Suez, 
gilberti, Richardson, N. Australia, China 
Seas, Torres Straits, Amboyna, Bata- 
via, Sumbava, 

nebulosus, 0. fy 7., Java Seas. 

. bontoides, Bleeker , Amboyna. 
macrospilos, Bleeker , Batjan. 
areolatus, Red Sea, Mozambique, Japan, 
awoara, Tenm. Sf Sch, Japan, China, 
geographicus, K . 8f v. //., Java, 
reticularis, K. $ v. H., Java, 
gaimardi, Bleeker , Batavia, New Guinea, 
chlorostigma, 0. fy 7, Seychelles, 
cyliudricus, Gunth ., Madagascar, 
altivelis, 0. & 7, India, Port Essington, 
China. 

quoyanus, 0. 7., Moluccas, Amboyna, 

Celebes. 

clermoptorus, T. $ Sch Japanese Seas, 
formosus, 0. 7., Coromandel coast, 

Madras, China Seas, Batavia, 
latifasciatus, T. 8f Sch., Japanese Seas, 
morrhua, C. $ 7., Isle of Franco, 
biguttatus, G. fy V ., Trincomalee. 
poecilonotus, T. & Sch., Japan, 
leraniscatus, C. $ V ’., Ceylon, 
urophthalmus, Bleeker , Batoe Sea. 
liueatus, 0. fy 7, Pondicherry, China, 
amboiensis, Bleeker , Ceylon, Amboyna. 
Plectropoma maculatum, 0. $ V., Red Sea, 
Singapore, Batavia, Macassar, Ilal- 
maheira, 

leopardinum, 0. # V., Red Sea, Australia, 
Java, Japan, Louisiado Archipolago. 
oligacanthus, Bleeker , Java, Batavia, 
meianoleucum, G. fy 7., Mozambique, 
Mauritius. 

susuki, 0. $ 7., China, Japan, 
unicolor, Gunth., East Indies. 

Grammistes oriontalis, Bleeker , Mauritius, 
India, Australia, Indian Ocean, Phil- 
lippines. 

Aulacocephalus schlegelii, Gunth ., Mauritius 
and Japanese Seas. 

Diploprion bifasciatum, K. v. H., Madras, 
Java, China, Japan. 

Myriodon waigiensis, Q, $ G., Waigiou, 
Port Essington. 

Pogonoperca ocellata, Gwnth, Amboyna. 
Genyoroge nigra, Gunth; Red Sea. 
macolor, Gunth; Amboyna, Celebes, N. 
Guinea. 

sebte, Gunth., Mozambique, Pondicherry, 
Java, Amboyna, Waigiou, Louisiaae 
Archipelago. 

bengalensis, Gunth., Red Sea, Mauritius, 

* Indian Seas, Polynesia, 
cwruleovittata, Gunth., Mauritius, 
octovittata, Gunth., Mauritius, 
gfcba, Gunth., Red Sea, Mozambique, 
notata, Cantor, Bay of Bengal, Pinang. 


SOUTHERN 

marginata, Gunth., Mozambique, Ceylon, 
Amboyna, Lonisiade Arobipelagp. 
bottonensis, Gunth., Sumatra, Amboyna, 
N. Guinea. 

rivulata, Gunth., Red Sea, Malabar and 
Coromandel Coast, China, Japan, 
coeruleopunctata, Gunth., Sumatra, Coro- 
mandel. 

melanura, Gunth., Rod Sea. 
amboinesis, Gunth, Amboyna. 
melanospilos, Gunth., Celebes, 
fulva, Gunth., Otaheiti. 
civ is, Gunth., Seychelles, 
spilura, Ceylon. Jt 

Mesoprion microchir, Bleek., Amboyna Sea. 
spams, Gunth., Japan Sea. 
carponotatus, Rich, N. Australia, 
bohar, Gunth., Red Sea, E. Africa, 
caudalis, C. fy 7, Vanicolo Islands, 
bitccniatus, Gunth., Celebes, 
waigiensis, Gunth, Waigiou, Pt. Essington. 
chrysotamia, Bl., Batavia Seas, 
argentimaculatus, Gunth. , Red Sea. 
lineatus, Gunth, Waigiou, Molucca, Java, 
gembra, C. 8f 7., Bay of Bengal, Moluccas, 
borensis, Gunth, Borabora Island, 
erythrinus, Gunth, Red Sea. 
rangus, C. $ V., Java, Ceylon, Coromandel 
coast, Malay Peninsula, 
madras, C. $ 7., 

jolmii, 0. fy 7., Pacific, China, India, Ma- 
laya, Australia. 

fuscesceus, 0. V., China, ColebeR, Batjan. 

fulviflamma, Bleelc., Red Sea, Seychelles, 
Java, Amboyna, China, 
annularis, 0. ft 7., Indian Ocean, Red Sea, 
Chinese and Japanese Seas, 
malabaricus, Bleek., Padang, Sumatra Seas, 
erythropterus, G. $f 7., Batavia, Sumbava. 
lineolatus, Gunth. , Red Sea, Amboyna* 
timoriensis, Gunth., Timor, Japaq. 
dodecacanthus, Bleek., Amboyna. 
dodccacanthoides, Bleek., Amboyna, Ma- 
dras. 

vitta, Bleek., Japan, China, Java, Amboy- 
ua, Louisiade, Waigiou, N. Australia, 
bleekeri, Gunth., Batavia, Amboyna. 
enneacanthus, Bleek., Batavia, 
semicinctus, C. 7., Waigiou, Rauwack, 
Amboyna. 

quinquelineatus, 0 . fy 7., Red Sea, Java, 
decussatus, C. $ 7., Java, Phillippines. 
pomacanthns, Bleelc., Amboyna. 

Glaucosoraa burgeri, Richards Japan, Hout- 
man’s Abrothos, S. W* Australia. 

Fourth Group. Pbiacanthina. 
Priacanthus boops, 0. fy V \, St Helena, 
Mozambique. 

japonicus, Langsdorf, Cape, Chine, Japan, 
niphonicue, C. \ 7., Japan. 
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, Bleek, Amboyna ; Sumatrd. 

; lfr ! benmebari, T. Sf S., Japan. 

J ^ 'Imninihr, 0. fy V., Red Sea. 

: Carolines, 0. Sf V., Carolines, Banda Neira. 

} • schmittii, Bleek., Pad an g Sea. 

■;i •• holocentrum, Bleek., Batavia, Sumatra. 

. macracanthus, 0. Sf F, Amboyna ; Bata- 
via; Japan. 

• dtibius, T. Sf S., Japan. 

' tayenus, Rich., Chinese Sea. 
apeoulnm, 0. Sf F., Seychelles. 

Fifth Group . Apogonina. 

iAmbassis, small fishes, living in the fresh 
and brackish waters and seas of the 
Indian Region, N. Australia, Dalmatia, 
robustus, Qunth, , Borneo, 
commersonii, 0. F., Red Sea, Isle of 

France, India, Australia. 
urot®nia, Bleek . , Amboyna, Wahai. 

. apogonoides, Blcek., Borneo rivers, 
kopsii, Bleek., Singapore, 
batianensis, Blech . , Fresh waters of Batjan, 
Amboyna. 

dussumieri, G. Sf V., Malabar, Pinang, 
Java, China, Celebes, Amboyna, Isle 
> of France, Seychelles, 
thermalis, 0. Sf F, Warm springs of Cania, 
Ceylon. 

nalua, 0. 8f F., Java, Pinang, Bengal, 
interrupta, Bleek., Batavia, Wahai and 
% Ceram Seas. 

buruenBes, Block., Rivers of Boeroe. 
wollffii, Bleclc., Rivers of Borneo, 
vachellii, Richard, Sea of Canton, 
macracanthus, Blech., Sea of Batavia, 
maorolepis, Gmth., River Kapu as (Borneo) 
alta, 0. Sf V., Bengal, 
ranga, C. Sf F, Mouth of the Ganges, 
oblonga, 0. Sf F., Fresh waters of Bengal. 

. bogoda, C. SfV., Mouth of the Ganges. 
Apogon heptastigma, Ehrenb ., Red Sea. 
hyalosoma , Bleek, Batavia, Sumbawa, Am- 
boyna, Sumatra. 

ihermalis, C. Sf F., Warm springs of Cania 
(Ceylon.) 

poeoilopterus K. Sf H., Javanese Sea. 
godini, Bleek., Coast of Sumatra, 
axillaris, Val. , Ascension Island, 
leptaoanthus, Bleek., Sea of Ternate. 
lipomaoulatus, H. Sf J; Now Guinea, 
orbicularis, K. \ v. H , Java, Ceram, 
nezuatopterus, Bleek., Sea of Manado. 
trimaewatus, 0. $ F., Buru, Moluccas, 
jrhodopterus, Bleek., Singapore, 
koilomatodon, Bleek., Ternate, Moluccas, 
•margaritophorus, Bleek, Batjan. 
tssniatus, Ehren Djetta (Red Sea.) 
amboiensis, Bleek, Amboyna rivers, 
v Bleek, Sea of Sangi. 

oeramensis, BUeky Sea of Wahai (Ceram.) 


soiiTHiBir 

nigripinnis, O.Sf V., China, 
t»niopterus, Bennett., Isle of France, 
monochrous, Bleek, Manado, AmbovmL 
Feejee. ^ 

maculosus, 0. Sf F., Indian Seas, 
enneastigma, Ruppell, Massaua (Red Sea.) 
ruppellii, Qunth., Australian Seas, 
novoe guinea), Valen Jaya, Batavia, New 
Guinea. 

cupreus, Ehrenb., Rod Sea. 
hoevenii, Bleek., Amboyna Sea. 
truncatus, Bleek, Batavia, 
bifasciatus, Bilppell, Red Sea, China. 
timorionBis, Bleek, Timor, Knpang. 
bandanensis, Block., Banda Sea. 
annularis, RiippdL, Red Sea. Mozambique, 
Indian Ocean. 

lineatus, T. §' Sch ., Japanese Sea. 
quadrifasciatus, Valen., Java, Chinese 
Seas, Feejee, Mozambique, 
somilineatus, T. 8f Sch., Japaneso Sea. 
chrysopomus, Bleek., Sea of Macassar, 
kalosoma, Block., Sea of Banka, 
frenatus, Valen., New Guinea, 
kallopterus, Bleak., Sea of Manado. 
fasciatus, Q. Sf G., Feejee, Australia, Mo- 
lucca, Mozambique, 
cyanosoma, Bleek., Lawajong, (Solor.) 
multitueniatus, Bleek., Bima, Sumbava. 
hartzfeldii, Bleclc., Sea of Amboyna 
chrysotamia, Bl., Batavia, 
melas, Bl., Sumbava, Celebes, Amboyna. 
cantoris, BL, liiouw. 
lineolatus, Ehr., Red Sea. 
fucatus, Cant., Sea of Pinang. 
macropterus, K. Sf 0 , B., Java, 
bleekeri, Bl., Batavia, Padang, Amboyna. 
macroptcroides, Bl., Sea of Lepar. 
buruensis, Bl., Sea of Boeroe. 
zosterophorus, Bl., Sea of Manado. 

Apogonichthys gracilis, BL, Ternate. 
auritus, G until., Mauritius, Red Sea. 
polystigma, Bl., Ceram, Sumatra, 
amblyuroptcrus, Qunth . , Wahai, Ceram- 
glaga, Bl., Javan, Japan, Singapore, 
carinatus, BL, Japan and China, 
pordix, Bl., Sea of Floris. 
aprion, Gunth., N. Australia Coasts. 

Chilodipterus octovittatus, 0. Sf F., R°“ 
Sea ; Indian Ocean, 
lineatus, Gunth., Red Sea. 
quinquelineatus, 0. Sf F., Society Islands, 
Amboyna, Red Sea. 
apogonoides, BL, Sea of Manado. 
amblyuropterus, BL, Sea of Boeroe. 

Scombrops chilodipieroides,. Japan. 

Acropoma Japonicnm, Qthr Japan* 

Sixth Group . Gbystina. 

Odontoneotes erythrogaster, Gmtk r In® 811 
Seasr 
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jj^ ^udoTittotns, 0. Sf F, Isle of IHaqe. 
tceniorns, C. Sf V., China, Java, 
fuscos, c. Sf F, Mauritius, Mozambique, 
marginatus, G. §' V., Java, Amboyna, 
Yanioolo, Feejee. 

rupestris, 0 . & F.» Fresh waters of Mauri- 
tius, Celebes, Amboyna, Feejee, Ooalavv. 
guamensis, C. Sf F., Sea of Guam, 
bcnnetti, Bl, Ceylon, 
ambiguus, Gunth ., Australia, 
vanicolensis, C. F., 

Fain. 5. Puistipomatide. 

Thcrapon theraps, C. Sf F., Iudia, China, 
False Bay. 

obscurus, G. Sr F., Pinang. 
squalidus, C. Sr F., Indian Ocean, 
virgatus, Gunth., Bay of Bengal. . 
ellipticus, Gunth-, Australia rivers, 
cancellatus, Gunth., Java, Celebes. 
cinereuR, 0. F., India, 

nnicolor, Gunth., Australia rivers. 

6ervus, Gmth., Red Sea, E. Africa, Indian 
Seas, N. Australia, 
trivittatus, Cant., Indian Seas, 
ghebul, Ehren., lied Sea, Java, 
oxyrhynchus, T. 4* S., Japan, China, 
quadrilincatus, G . Sf V., Java, China, 
cuviori, Bl, Australia, Timor, 
argenteus, Gunth., Cape, Indian Ocean, 
Moluccas, 
microlopis, Riipp. 

Ilelotcs sexlineatus, C. Sc V., Australia. 

polytoonia, Bl , llalmaheira. 

Priatipoma nigrum, G. Sc V Pinang, Manilla, 
hasta, C. Sf V., Red Sea, E. Africa, Indian 
Seas, N. Australia, 
nageb, Riipp., Red Sea, Snnda. 
punctulafcum, Hupp., Red Sea. 
dusaumieri, 0. Sf' V ., Coromandel Coast, 
argentcum, G. Sf V., Red Sea. 
argyreum, Bl., C. fy V., Coromandel, Su- 
matra, Batavia. 

paikeeli, C. $ V., Coromandel, Pinang. 
maculatum, Gunth., Red Sea, Coromandel 
to New Guinea. 

auritum, C. Sf F., Siam, Pinang. 
therapon, Bl ., Batavia, 
stridens, Riipp., Red Sea. 
japonicnm, G. Sf F., China, Japan. 
Hapalogeiiys nigripinnis, T. Sc 8., China. 

mneronatus, Gunth., Chinese Seas. 
Diagramma gibbosum, H. Sf Samoa, 
Polynesia. 

crassispinum, Riipp., Red Sea. 

affine, Gunth., N. W. Australia, Archi- 

• pelago. 

griseum, C. Sc F., Malabar Coast, 
pertu^um, Gunth., Japanese Sea. 
centurio, 0 , Sf F, Seychelles, 
shotaf, Riipp., Red Sea. 


gaterina, Q. Sf F, Red Set*. . . 

pardalis, K. & v. H., Javanese Sea. ; * 

punctatum, Ehrenh,, Red Sea, Trinooma- 
lee, Java, Vanicolo, China Sea. 
cinctum, T. $ S., China. Japan Seas, 
chrotodonoides, Gunth., Batavia, 
pica, C. V ., Otaheiti. 

orientale, Gunth., Ceylon, Bali, 
pictum, 0. Sc F. f Pondicherry, Pinang, 
Java, Amboyna, China, Japan, 
balteatum, K. Sc v. II., Java, 
pcecilopterum, 0. & V., Pondicherry, 
Trincomallee, Moluccas, Japan, 
lessonii, C. Sc V., Waigiou, Amboyna. * 
albovittatum, Riipp., Red Sea, Manado. 
lineatum, G. Sc V., Ceylon, Pinang, 
radja, Bl., Amboyna. 
sebaj, Bl., Batavia, Banda Ncira. 
goldrnanni, Bl, Ternate. 
hromatochir, Bl., Ternate. 
polytronia, Bl, Macassar, N. Australia, 
polytmiiioides, Bl., Solor, Amboyna. 
chrysotamia, Bl., Macassar, Celebes, 
reticulatum, Gunth., Chinese Seas, 
nitidum, Gunth., Australia. 

Hyperoglyphc porosa, Richards, Australia. 

Lobotes auctorum, Gunth., Atlantic, Bay of 
Bengal, Snnda, Molucca, China. 

Datnioides spolotn,BZ., Ganges mouth, Rivers 
of Borneo, and Sumatra, 
microlepis, Bl., Borneo rivers. 

Gerres poeti, 0. & V., Mahe, Sunda. 
subfasciatus, C. Sc V ., Port Jackson, 
ovatus, Gunth., Australia, 
abbreviatns, Bl., Batavia, Amboyna. 
filamentosus, 0. Sc F., Pinang, Sunda, 
Moluccas, New Guinea, 
punctatus, 0. Sc F, Pondiclierry, China, 
japonicus, Bl., Japan, China, 
ac inaces, Bl., Batavia, 
kapas, Bl., Batavia. i 

oycna, Gunth., Red Sea, Islo of France* 
Sunda, Japan. 

macrosoma, BL, Gilolo, Amboyna. 
argyreus, 0. Sc V., Red Sea, Waigiou, 
Strong, Tanna, Port Jackson, 
oblongus, 0. Sc V. Ceylon. 

Scolopsis japonicus, Gunth., Red Sea, Pon- 
dicherry, China. 

margaritifer, G. Sc V ., Batavia, Waigiou. 
ciliatus, Lacf'p., Java, Amboyna, NeVv 
Guinea, Vanicolo, 

auratns, Cant., Java, Sumatra, Pinang; 
torquatus, G. Sc V., Batavia, Moluccas, 
bilin eatus, C. Sc V., Amboyna, Celebes, 
bimaculatns, Riipp. ,Red Sea, Ceylon, Chma. 
iuermis, T. Sc S ., Japan. " 

monogramma, IC Sc v. H., Java, Moluccas, 
phaeops, Gunth., Isle of France, 
temporalis, Gunth., Waigiou, Vanicolo, 
Now Guinea,. Eouiaiade. 
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personatus, G. Sf V., Java, Sumatra, 
frenatus, C. Sf F.» Seychelles, Mauritius. 
eaocellatuB, Gunth ., Polynesia, Sumatra, 
bleekeri, Gunth., Sea of Solor. 
ghanam, Gunth., Bed Sea. 
pectinatus, Guntli., Java, 
longulus, Rich., N. W. Australia, 
leucotamia, Bl., Banka, 
leucoteenioides, BL, Man ado, Celebes, 
caninus, 0 . Sf F., New Guinea. 

Heterognathodon bifasciatus, 2&, Sumbawa. 
hellmuthii, Bl., Solor. 
xanthopleura, Bl., Batavia, Amboyna. 
macrurus, BL, Batavia, 
nemurus, BL, Macassar, 
microdon, Bl., Batavia, Amboyna, Louisi- 
ade. 

Dentex argyrozona, C. Sf V., Cape, 
preeorbitalis, Gunth., Cape, 
rupestris, G. Sf V., Cape, 
nuf&r, Ehrcn., Bed Sea. 
bypselosoma, Bl., Japan, 
griseus, T. Sf S., Japan, Java, Sumatra, 
microdon, Bl., Buluoomba, Celebes, 
rivulatus, Rupp., Bed Sea. 
multidens, C. Sf V., Bed Sea. 
hasta, 0. Sf V., Malabar Coast, 
eynodon, Bl., Archipelago. 

Synagris furcosus, Gunth., Trincomaleo, 
Amboyna, Lonisiade, Australia, 
taaniopterus, 0. Sf V ., Australia, Moluccas, 
xnulloides, BL, Siboglia, Sumatra, 
upeneoides, Bl., Banka. 
zyBron, Bl., Nias, 
o venii, BL, Macassar, 
metopias, Bl., Amboyna. 
liexodon, Q. Sf G., Timor, 
peronii, 0. Sf V ., Moluccas, 
variabilis, Ehrenb., Bed Sea. 
luteus, C. fy V ., PondicbeVry. 
celebicus, Gunth., Macassar, Louisiade. 
nematopus, Guntk, Bulucomba, Celebes, 
japonicus, Gunth., Batavia, 
filamontosus, Gunth., Bed Sea, Pondi- 
cherry, 

nemurus, Gunth., Amboyna. 
nematopborus, Gunth., Padang, Sumatra. 

Pristipomoides typus, Sibogha, W. Sumatra. 

Pentapns aurolineafcus, 0. Sf V ., Isle of 
Fran oe, Moluccas, Louisiade Arohip. 
vitta, Q. et G ., Australia Coasts, 
vittatus, 0. Sf V., East Indies, 
nubilus, Gunth., Pinang. 

* unicolor, 0. 4* F., East Indies, 
ratosus, 0. Sf V :, Sea of Batavia, 
paradiseus, Gunth., Polynesia, Sumatra. 

ChariopteruB dubius, Gunth., Japan. 

Apkareus furcatus, Gunth., Isle of France* 
mtilans, 0 . Sf V., Bed Sea. 

- Sxnaris Mteatos, 0. Sf V., Ceylon. 


Casio lunaris, Ehrenb., Bed Sea, Batavk. 
New Ireland. 1 

xantbonotus, BL, Batavia, 
pisang, BL, Amboyna, Batavia, 
pinjalo, Bl., Batavia, 
maculatus, 0. Sf F, Amboyna, Vanicolo 
China, Madagascar. ' 

crorulaureus, Lacep., Bed Sea, Mauritius, 
Ceylon. s 

Btriatus, Rilpp., Bed Sea. 
clirysozona, K. fy v. IL , Moluccas, 
argenteus, 0. Sf V., East Indies, 
tile, G. & V., Caroline Islands, 
cylindricus, Gunth., Madagascar, 
gymnopterus, BL, Ternate. 

Erythrichtbys schlegelii, T. # S., Japan. 

ieucogrammicus, Gunth., Sunda, Moluccas, 
Pentaprion gerreoides, Batavia, Sunda. 

Earn . 6. Mulltd^b. 

Upeneoides vittatus, Gunth., Bed Sea, Indian 
Seas. 

tragula,Gw/iA, Indian Archipelago, China, 
sulphureus, BL, Bed Sea, Archipelago, 
China. 

moluccensis, BL, Amboyna. 
bensasi, Bl., Japan, 
sundaicus, Bl., Indian Archipelago. 
Mulloides flavolineatus, Lacep ., Bed Sea, 
China. 

zeylonicus, C., Sf V., Trincomalee, N. 
Guinea. 

japonicus, Gunth., Japan. 

Upeneus barberinus, 0. Sf V ., Bed Sea, In- 
dian Seas. 

macroncmus, Guntli,, Bed Sea. 
barberinoides, BL, Ceram, 
indicus, Gunth., Indian Seas, 
spilurus, BL, Japan 
pleurospilos. BL, Japan, Amboyna. 
brandesii, BL, Banda-Neira, Mauritius, 
malalmricus, C. Sf V., Malabar, Philip- 
pine Islands. 

trifasciatus, 0. Sf V., Indian Ocean to 
Polynesia. 

cyclostoma, Gunth., Bod Sea, Indian 
Ocean, Indian Archipelago, 
oxycephalus, Bl , Manado, Isle of France, 
chrysopleuron, BL, Japan, China, 
jansenii, BL, Manado, Amboyna. 
dubius, T. Sf 8., Japan, 
bilineatus, C. Sf V., Amboyna. 

Fam . 7. Spabidas. 

First Group. Cantharina. 

Cantharns grandoculis, C. Sf V., Se ^chellcs* 
croruleus, 0. Sf V., Guam Sea, ' r rianues. 
maculatus, C. Sf V., Indian Oce 
lineolatus, C. Sf F, Indian'Oc 
Box, One species from E. Indies. 
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Crenidens farskalii, 0 . Sf V., A vegetable 
feeder, Bed Sea, Mozambique* 

Girella punctata, Gray, China, Japan, 

Third Group . Sakgina. 

£ar<*us capensis, Smith, , Cape, 
xioct, Ehrenb Red Sea, Mediterranean, 
auriventris, Feters, Mozambique. 

Fourth Group . Pageina. 

Lethrinus rostratus, K. & v. if., Sunda, Mo- 
luccas. 

amboinensis, Pi, Amboy na. 
nematacanthus, Pi, Japan, Louisiade. 
riebardsonii, Gnnth ., China Sea. 
reticulatus, C. V., N. Guinea, Banda, 
latifrons, Rupp., Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
harak, Riipp., Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
ramak, Rupp., Red Sea, Ceylon, 
cocosenses, Pi, Nova Selma, Kokos. 
kallopterus, Pi, Manado. 
nebulosus, 0. K, Red Sea, Seychelles, 
Mozambique. 

opercularis, G . ^ F., Batavia, Bantam, 
Samarang. 

xanthotronia, Pi, Java, Sumatra, 
leutjanus, Pi, Sumatra, 
glyphodon, Gunth ., Louisiade Archipelago, 
inahsena, Gunth ., Red Sea. 
mahsenoides, C. F., Batavia, Amboyna, 
Philippines. 

hffimatopterus, T. Sf S'., Japan. 

^ latidens, 0. V N. Guinea. 

Sphrorodon grandoculis, Rupp., Red Sea. 

heterodon, Gunth., Halmaheira, Amboyna. 
1’ogrus laniarius, C. Sf V., Cape, 
unicolor, C. Sf V ., Now Zealand, Austra- 
lia, China. 

major, T. Sf S., Japan, China, 
tumifrons, T. Sf S., Japan Sea. 
cardinalis, Gunth., China, Japan, 
hlamentosus, G . Sf Y., Mauritius, 
spinifer, 0. F, Red Sea, Indian Seas. 
Chrysophrys laticeps, G. & V. ; cristiceps, 
& $ F. ; and gibbiceps, G. & V. 9 Cape, 
sarba, 0. $ V., Red Sea, Isle of France, 
Moluccas. 

hailara, 0. Sf Y., Red Sea. 

bifasciata, CJ. Sf V., Red Sea, Indian Seas. 

Aries, T. Sf S. 9 China, Java. 

“^ta, G unth. , Bay of Bengal, China, Ja- 
pan. 

calamara, G . Sf V . 9 Ind. Archipelago, 
oerda, Riipp., Red Sea. 
australis, Gunth.. Australia. 

• Fifth Group. PlMELEPTEKINA. 
Pimelepterus fuscus, Gape, Red Sea. 
waigiensw, Q. Sf 0., New Guinea, Java, 
Amboyna. 

tematensis, Pi, Ternate. 


tahmel, Rupp., Red Sea, Indian Ocean 
and Archipelago to New Guinea. 

Fum. 8. Squamipennes. 

First Group, Ch^todontina. 

Chcetodon strigangulus, Soland ., From the 
Red Sea to Polynesia, 
trifascialis, Q. Sf 0., Guam, Batoe. r 
setifer, Pi, Red Sea, Indian Sea, Po- 
lynesia. 

auriga, Forsh , Red Sea. 
ephippium, C. Sf V., Moluccas, Polynesia, 
semcion, Blech ., Sea of Kokos. 
biucellatuB, 0. Sf V., Burn, Timor, Oo&lan. 

* nesogallicus, C. Sf V., Indian Ocean and 
Archipelago. 

ocellatus, Pi, East Indies, 
modestus, Schley ., Japan and China, 
tallii, Bleelc., Sea of Banda-Neira. 
unimaculatus, Pi, Moluccas, Polynesia, 
bennettii, Blech., Molucca Sea. 
speculum, K. Sf II., Molucca Sea. 
quadrimaculatus, Gray, Sandwich Islands, 
meyeri, Schneid., Molucca Sea. 
ornafcissimus, Soland., Moluccas, Polynesia, 
fremblii, Berm., Sandwich Islands, 
falcula, Pi, Sea of Batoe. 
dizoster, C. V., Sea of Manritins. 
octofasciatus, Gm., East Indian Seas, 
ulietensis, 0 . K, Amboyna, Ternate, 

Ulietea. 

hnmeralis, Gthr., Sandwich Islands, 
collaris, Pi, Japan ? 
pnotextatus, Cant., Sea of Pinang. 
reticulatus, 0. Sf V., Polynesia, 
kleinii, Pi, Indian Ocean and Archipelago, 
reinwardtii, Gthr., Molucca Sea. 
vittatus, Schneid., Red Sea to Polynesia, 
fasciatus, Fursk., Red Sea, China, 
pictus, For 8k. 9 Red Sea, Indian Ocean and 
Archipelago. 

lunula, Lacep ., Indian Ocean and Archi- 
pelago, Polynesia. 

vagabundus, L., Red Sea to Polynesia, 
guttatissimus, Bonn., Sea of Ceylon, 
punctato-fasciatus, Gr ., Sea of Banda, 
rafflesii, Benn., Molucca Sea, New Ireland, 
oxycephalus, Bleelc., Sea of Ternate. 
mesoleucus, Forsk., Red Sea. 
dorsalis, Reinto., Red Sea to Polynesia, 
ocellicauda, G. Sf K, Indian Ocean, 
areus, Schley., Sea of Japan, 
xanthurus, Bleelc., Sea of Amboyna. 
lineolatus, C. Sf V., Red Sea, Sea of Floris. 
selene, Bleeh-i Lawajong, Solor, An^ 
boyna. 

miliaris, Q. Sf G., Sandwich Islands, 
baronessa, Sunda and Moluccas, 
larvatus, Ehrenb., Red Sea. 
tau-nigrum, 0 . $ K, Guam Sea. 
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Fissfis of 

.^W^ckbimu', Detjard., ManritiuB 
aigripinnis, Bet., Mozambique 
citrinellus, Brottss., Moluccas, Polynesia, 
xanthocephalus, Benn ., Ceylon Sea. 
zoster, Benn., Mauritius Sea. 
chrysozonus, K. Sf v, E., Moluccas, China, 
oligacanthus, Bleeh., Indian Archipelago, 
strigatus, Langsd., China Sea and Japan, 
polylepis, Blech, Amboyna Sea. 
soxfasciatus, Richards , W* Australia. 

Chelmo rostratus, L., Indian Seas, Australia, 
marginalia, Rich., W. Coast of Australia, 
longirostria. Brouss., Mauritius, Polyne- 
sia. 

Heniochus macrolepidotus, L., Mauritius, E. 
Indian Seas, N. W. Coast of Australia. . 
xnonoceros, C, Sf V., Mauritius Sea. 
chrysostoma, Barhvns, Archipelago, 
varius, 0. Sf V Moluccas. 

Jlol&canthus annularis, Bl., Indian Seas, 
pseudannularis, Blech, Sea of Batavia, 
arcuatus. Gray., Sandwich island, 
leucopleura, Blech, Lawajoug, Solor, Am- 
boyna, 

lepidolepis, Blech , Sea of Batavia, 
diacanthus, Bodd ., Indian Ocean, Archi- 



JPa / m , 9». Cjbbhitii)^*. 

Cirrhitea forsteri, Schneid., E. Coast bf 
Africa, Cape Seas, to the Pacifio. 1 

punctatus, 0. Sf V., Indian Ocean. * 
arcatus, Bark, Mauritius to the Pacific, 
amblycephalus, Blech, Sea of Sengi. 
aprinus, 0. & V. Sea of Timor, 
fasciatus, 0. Sr V, Coast of Pondicherry, 
cinctus, Gthr ., Madagascar, Mauritin H 
and Sandwich island. 8 ’ 

Cirrhitichthys oxyrhynchus, Blech, Goram. 
grapbidopterus, Blech, Sea of Amboyna. ' 
maculatus, Lacep., Red Sea and Mauri- 
tins to the Pacific. 

oxycephalus, Blech, Sea of Amboyna. 
aureus, Schley., China, Japan. 

Oxycirrhites typus, Blech., Amboyna, Mauri- 
tius. 

Chilodactylus macropferus, Font., Australia, 
zonatus, G. Sf V., China, Japan, 
qnadricornis, Gthr., Japan, 
gibbosus, Banka., W. Australia. 

Fam. 10. Triglidje. 

First Group, Hjsterolepidina. 


pelago. 

melanospilos, Blech, Amboyna Sea. 

■ bispinosus, Gthr., Amboyna Sea. 
eexstriatus, K Sf v. B., Moluccas, 
navarebus, 0. Sf V., Amboyna, Banda, 
bi-color,' Bl., E. Indian Archipelago. 
trimaculatuB, 0 . Sr V ., Moluccas, 
xanthometopon, Blech, Sumatra Sea. 
xanthurus, Benn., Ceylon Sea. 
vrolikii, Bleeh, Ceram Sea and Amboyna. 
nox, Bleeh, Amboyna Sea. 

' septentrionalis, Japan Sea. 
imperator, Bl., Indian Ocean, Arch ipelago. 
nicobariqnais, Schn., ' Archipelago, 
semicirculatus, 0> Sr V. 7 Archipelago, 
Polynesia. 

etriatus, Rupp., Rod Sea. 
alternans, C. Sf V., Sea of Madagascar, 
ceeruleus, Ehrenh., Red Sea. 
mesoloucus, Bl., E. Indian Archipelago, 
obrysocephalus, Bleeh , Sea of Batavia, 
nielanosoma, Blech, Lawajong, Solor. 
ScatophagUB argus, L., Indian Seas, China, 
bougainvillii, C . Sf V ., East Indies, 
omatus, G. $r. V., Rivers of Amboyna. 
Epliippus °rbis, Bl., East Indian Seas. 
Drepane punctata, L ., E. Indian Seas, N. 
W. 0oast of Australia. 

Second Group, Scorpi dina. 

Ucorpis eequipinuis, Rich., Australia. 

Third Group, Toxotcjia, 

TcJote jaoulator, Ball, Indict, Polyuria. 
' ' xriorolepifit Siam. 


Chirus hexagrammus, Ball., Japan, Gulf of 
Georgia. 

lagoccphalus, Fall., Kuriles, 
octogrammus, PaZZ.,Kamtschatka, Kuriles. 

Agrammus schlegeiii, Gthr., Sea of Japan. 

Second Group , ScoRr^xiNA. 

Sebastes capensis, Gm., Capo Seas, 
inermis, C. Sf V.. Japan, N. W. America, 
pachycephalus, Schley ., Japan, China, 
ventricosus, Schley., Japan, 
maculatus, 0. Sf v., Cape Seas, 
bougainvillii, 0. Sf V. Indian Ocean, 
marmoratus, 0. ^ v., Japan, China, 
strongensis, 0. Sf V., Archipelago, Poly- 
nesia. 

longiceps, Rich, China, 
serrulatus, Rich., China, 
minutus, 0. Sf V Polynesia, 
polylepis, Bleeh, Amboyna,, Sumatra. 

Scorpaona picta, K. Sf v . H., Archipelago, 
polyprion, Bleeh, Indian Seas, 
erythreea, 0. Sf v ., Red Sea. 
cardinalis, Boland., Australia, 
haplodactylus, Bleeh, Banda, Ceram, 
panda, Rich., W. Australia, 
diabolus, 0 . Sf V, 9 Indian Qceap, Archi- 
pelago, Otaheiti, 
nesogallica, 0; Sf V., Mauritius, 
gibbosa, Schneid ., China, Amboyna. 
cirrhosa. Thumb., India, China, Japan Seas 
chilioprista, Rupp,, Red Sep. f 

laniaria, 0 , 4 V., Guam Sea. . 

Pterois volitans, L., E. Africa* Iud*» Sea* 
Australia. 
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Innnhte, SoMeg., Japan. Jhoriemodaetylua mnltibarbis, Risk., Seafi 

kodipnngi, Bleeh, India, Archipelago, of China and Madras. 

a „SS, Indian Ocean, Archipelago. TIM Group. Cornu/ . 

cfocfca* Riipp-i Red Sea, Navigator and Podabms contropomus, Rich., Island of Quel- 
Pearl Island. part in the Straits of Korea, 

milas, Bunn., Red Sea, Indian Ocean. cottoides, Rich., Sea of China, 

aebra, G. <$' V„ Indian Ocean, Arclii- Jentridermichthys fasciatns, Hech., Japan, 
pel ago. mouth of the Yangtsee-Kiang-Kew in 

brachyptera, G. Sp V Ceram, Amboyna. north of China, Philippine Islands. 

• heterura, Bleeh., Amboyna. Homilcpidotus trackurus, Pall., • Kamfcs- 

ptcroidichthys amboinensis,2fe&., Amboyna, chatka, Kuriles. 


N. Celebes. 

Ta>nianot.us triacantlms, Laccp Amboyna. 

Apistus alatus, G. $p V. Indian Seas, 
israelitarum, Fhrenb., Bed Sea. 

Nnncapterygias pusillus, Rupp., Red Sea. 

Ventaroge marmorata, C . fy V ., Timor, 
Australia, Van Diemen’s Land. 

Tetraroge barbata, C. »J’ V., Moluccas, 
amblycephalns, Blech., Sea of Padang. 
rubripinnis, Schley., Sea of Japan, 
macracaiitlms, Bleeh., Sea of Wahai, N. 
Ceram. 

binotata, Peters., Mozambique, 
lotigispinis, C. Sp V Indian Seas, 
crista-galli, Glhr., Philippine Island, 
tienianotus, G. Sp V., Indian Seas, 
dermacanthus, Blech., Wahai, N. Ceram, 
echinata, Cant., Piuang. 

Prosopodasys trachinoides, G. v$* V., Indian 
Seas. 

■ draemnn, C. §' v -, Malabar Coast, 
depress i irons, Rich., Japan, Java, 
asperrimus, Gtkr., Last Indies, 
niger C. $p V ., Pondicherry ; Amboyna. 
zollingeri, Blech., Indian Archipelago, 
leucogaster, Rich., China, Amboyna. 
cottoides, L., China, Borneo, Java, N. 
Zealand. 

Aploactis aspera, Rich., Japan, China. 

Trichopleura mollis, Rich., China Sea. 

Araphiprionichthys apistus, Bleeh., Kokos. 

Synancidinm horridum, L., India, Australia, 
St. Helena. 

erosum, Langsd., Japan. 

Synanceja verrucosa, Schneul., Red Sea, 
Indian Ocean, Archipelago, Polynesia, 
asteroblepa, Rich., New Guinea, Borneo. 

Micropus maculatus, Gray., Owaihi, Hao. 
nnipinna, Gray., Pacific. 

Mmous monodaotylus, Selin., Indian Ocean, 
E; Indian Seas, 
pnsillnd, Schleg., Sea of Japan, 
trachycephalns, Bleeh., Manado, Celebes, 
e lor filamentosum, C. fy V ., Mauritius, 
cuvieri Gray:, Seas of China and Sumatra, 
^aculatum, G. 8p Y., Sea of Waigion. 
didactylnm, Pall, New Ireland, Ceram, 
^ponicnm, G . A V., China, Japan. 
a ^ra^tiacum, Schleg., Sea of Japan. 


r olycaulus elongatus, 0 . fy V., Indian Seas. 

Platycephalus insidiator, Forsh Red Sea, 
Coasts of C. Africa, through Indian Seas 
to N. W. Australia, 
grandispinis, G. <$* V ., India, 
punctatus, C. Sp V., Trincomaleo, Batavia, 
Vanicolo. 

quoyi, Block., Temato, Amboyna. 
malabaricus, G. Sp V., India, 
japonicus, Tiles., China and Japan, 
guttatus, Scldcg., Japan, 
isacanthus, C. V., Waigiou, Buru. 
serratns, G. Sp V., Trincomaleo. 
polyodon, Bleeh., Batavia, 
malayanus, Blech., Padang. 
tentaculatus, Rupp., Red Sea. 
nematophthalmus, Gtkr., Australian Seas, 
cirronasus, Rich., Botany Bay. 
tuberculatus, 0. Sp V., Trincomaleo, Madras, 
scabcr, Gm., Indian Ocoan. 
neglcctns, Trosch., Indian Seas, 
suppositus, Trosch., Indian Ocean, 
bataviensis, Blech., Batavia, 
pristis, Peters., Mozambique, 
macrolepis, Bleeh., Japan, 
bobossok, Bleeh., Batavia, 
pristiger, G. <$* V ., N. Guinea, Celebes, Ter- 
mite, Java. A 

colebicus, Bleeh., Manado, Colebes. 
asper, C. §* V ., Japan, China, 
spinosus, Schleg., Japan. 

Hoplichthys laugsdorfiii, C. Sp V., Japan', 
China. 

Bcmbras japonicus, 0. Sp V., Sea of Japan, 
curtus, Schleg., Sea of Japan. 

Prionotus japonicus, Blech., Sea of Japan. 

Lcpidotrigla papilio, 0. Sp V., Indian Ocean, 
burgeri, Schleg., Japan, Chinese SeaB. : 

Trigla hemisticta, Schleg., Sea of Japan, 
pleuracanthica, Rich., Sydney Cove, 
kumu, Less., New Zealand to China. 

Fourth Group . CATAPiiRACTr. 

Agonns acipenserinns, Tiles., Kamtschatka, 
N. W. .America. 

dodekaedrus, Tiles., Kamtschatka. 
rostratus, Tiles., Kamtschatka, Kuriles. > 
stegophtbalmns, Tiles., Kuriles, 
quadricorais, 0. Sp V. } Kamtschatka. 


w 
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HSHBS-OP* BASTBSfr AITO 
Perigtetfcus laticepg, ScMeg., Amboyna, 
orientale, Schleg ., Japanese Sea* 
inolnccense, Bleeh Moluccas, 
rieffeli, Kaup., East Indies. 

Dactylopterus orientalis, Lacep., Indian 
Ocean, Archipelago, 
maoracanthns, Bleeh ., Molnccas. 
chirophthalmus, Bleeh:, Banda-Neira, 

Faro. 11. TflACHiNiDiB. 

, iv . First Group. Uranoscopina. 
Uranosoopus cognatus, Cant. , Piuang. 

affinis, 0 \ Sf F, Indian Ocean. 
r «gnttatus, 0 . Sf F, Pondicherry, 
bicinctus, Schleg Japan, China, Am- 
boyna. 

asper, Schleg., China, Japan. 

, filibarbis, C. Sf F, Indian Ocean, 

Anema elongatnm, Schleg ., Japan, 
inerme, 0. Sf F, E. Indian Seas. 

, Second Group. Trichinina. 

Percis nebulosa, O. fr F, Mauritius, Sharks* 
Bay, New Holland, Depuch Island, 
pnnctulata, 0 . Sf F, Mauritius, 
lexophtlialma, Ehr., Red Sea to Lou- 
isiade. 

cylindrica, Bl., Moluccas, Chinese Sea, 
xanthozona, Bleeh. , Batavia, 
pnlchella, 0. Sf F., Japan, 
oancellata, C. Sf F, India, Lonisiade. 
tetr acanthus, Lacep. , Java, Amboyna, 
Feejeo. 

millepnnctata, Gihr., Ceylon Coast. 
Bexfasoiata, Schleg ., Japan Sea. 

Sillago sihama, Forsh ., Rod Sea, Indian Seas, 
japonica, Schleg ., Moluccas, Japan, 
maculata, Q. SfG., Australia, Archipelago. 
■ punctata, 0. Sf F, Australian Seas, 
oiliata, 0. Sf F, Australian Seas, 
macrolepis, Bleeh., Batavia, Bali, 
ohondropus, Bleeh., Moluccas, 
domina, 0. Sf F, Bay of Bengal, Archipel. 
Triohodon stelleri, 0 . Sf F, Kamtschatka. 
Latilus argentatus, 0 . Sf F, Japan, China. 
doliatuB, 0. Sf F, Mauritius. 

Fourth Group. Pseudochromides. 
Opisthognathus nigromarginatus, Rupp,, 
Red Sea, Coast of Pondicherry, 
golorensis, Bleeh., Sea of Lawajong, Solor. 
roeenbergii, Bleeh., Sea of Nias. 
PBeudochrorais olivacons, Rupp., Red Sea. 
fusens, M. Sf T., Archipelago, 
xonthoohir, Bleeh., Sea of Manado. 
adnstus, M. Sf T., Philippine Island, 

\ flavivertex, Rupp., Red Sea, 

' tapeinosoma, Bleeh, Amboyna. 
v polyaeanthus, Bleeh., Temate. 

C;chlops cyclophthalmus, M. Sf T. t Sunda. 
melanotinia, Bleeh., Macassar. 
ttffcpteruB, Bleeh., Macassar. 


Pseudoplesiopa typug , Bkeh. t SeaofGorauu 
Fam . 12. Scuenidjs. 

First Group , Scombrina. 

Umbrina dussnmieri, 0. Sf F, East Indies 
amblycephalus, Bleeh., Amboyna. 
russellii, C. Sf F, Tizagapatam, India 
China. ^ 

macroptera, Bleeh., Priaman, Sumatra. 

Scieena diacanthus, macnlata, Schneid., Tran, 
quebar, Pondicherry, Malabar, 
macrophthalmus, Bleeh., Batavia, Bantam 
Samarang, Pasnruan. 1 

sina, 0. Sf F, Pondicherry, Malabar, Ja* 
pan. 

du8sumicri, 0. Sf F, Malabar, Pinang, 
Malayan Poninsula, Singapore, China, 
trachycephalus, Bleeh., Rivers of Bandjer- 
massing, Borneo. 

hypostoma, Bleeh., Padang, Sumatra, 
goldmanni, Bleeh , Batjan. 
microdon, Bleeh., Batavia, Samarang, 
Surabaja. 

vogleri, Blech., Sumatra, 
borneonsis, Bleeh., Rivers Bandjermassing, 
Borneo. 

brevidorsalis, Gtlir.y East Indies. 

Corvina cuja, Buck Ham., Ganges, Japan, 
miles, 0. Sf F, Bombay Seas, Ceylon, 
Coromandel, Tenasserim, Pinang, Java, 
coitor, Buch. Ham., Ganges, Irrawadi. 
polycladiscus, Bleeh, Rivers Bandjermas- 
sing, Borneo. 

axillaris, C- Sf F, Malabar, 
carutta, Bloch., Tranquebar, Pondicherry, 
Pinang. 

plagiostoma, Blech. , Sea of Madura, 
belangerii, 0. Sf V ., Malabar, Pinang, Ma- 
layan Peninsula, Singapore, Borneo, 
lobata, 0. Sf F, Malabar, 
semiluctuosa, 0. Sf 7., Goa, Pondicherry, 
China. 

albida, 0. Sf F, Malabar, Chinese Sea 
juhata, Bleeh, Rivers of Bandjermassing, 
Borneo. 

Otolithus roqnidons, 0 . Sf F, Cape Seas, 
ruber, Schneid., Coromandel, Malabar, | 
Malayan Peninsula. 

argenteus, K. Sf H. t China, Japan, Ceylon, 
Malabar. 

maculatus, K. Sf JET., Pinang, Malays ] 
Peninsula, Singapore, Batavia, 
bispinosus, 0. Sf F, Rangoon, 
lateoides, Bleeh , Batavia. 

Collicbthys lucida, Rich., Chinese Sea. * 
biaurita, Cant., Chnsan, Pinang, Mwj 
Peninsula, Singapore, Borneo, Ten* 4 * 
serim. > " 

pama, Buch. Hem., Bay of Bengal 
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Pfllft. 13. POLTNBMID*. 

Polynemn® multifilie, Schleg., Borneo rivers 
and seas. 

paradisens, L., Indian Seas, 
maoronemns, Bleek., Borneo, 
melanochir, 0. V., Batavia, 

hepfcadactylus, G. 8f V. t Indian Seas, 
multiradiatus, Gthr., Chinese Sea. 
hexanemus, 0. Sf F, Indian Seas, 
xanthonemns, C. fy V., Coromandel, 
sexfilis, 0. Sf F., Mauritius, 
kuru, Blech, Tern ate. 
eextarius, Bl., Indian Seas, 
pfeifferee, Blech, Sea of Priaman, Snmatra. 
indicus, Shaw , Indian Seas, Australia. 
t®niatns, Gt.hr., Amboyna, Guatalcana. 
plebejus, L., Indian Seas, South Sea. 
tetradactylus, Shaw, Indian Seas, 
tridactylns, Bleek., Batavia. 

Fam . 14. Sphtrjenid^!. 

Sphyrsena jello, 0. Sf F, Red Sea, Cape, 
Bay of Bengal, Pinang, Java, Amboyna. 
forsteri, 0. Sf F, Batavia, Calcutta, New 
Guinea, Otaheite. 
japonica, 0. S' F. f Japan, 
commersonii, 0. fy F., Java, Moluccas, 
Hindostan. 

nigripinnis, Schley., Japan, 
dussumieri, G. F, Indian Ocean, Mau- 
ritius. 

obtusata, C. $ F, Red Sea, Mauritius, 
Bay of Bengal, Indian Ocean, Moluccas, 
Port Jackson. 

langsar, Bleek. , Batavia, Batjan. 
brachygnathus, Bleek., Batavia, Batjan 
flavicauda, Riipp., Red Sea. 
agam, Riipp., Red Sea. 


Thynnue affiuis, Card., Pinang. 
tonggol, Bleeh, Batavia, 
thunnina, 0. Sf F, E. Indies, Mediter- 
ranean, Atlantic. 

pelamys, G. Sf F., Atlantic, Indian Ooean* 
albacora, Lowe., Atlantic, 
pacificus, 0. Sf F., Indian Ocean, 
bilineatus, Riipp., Red Sea. 

Pelamys orientals, Schley ., Japan, 
nuda, Gthr, Red Sea. 
chilensis, G. 8f F, Pacific.' 

Auxis rochei, Misso., Mediterranean, Atlan- 
tic, Indian Archipelago, 
tapeinosoma, Bleek., Japan. 

Cybium commersonii, Lacep., B. Africa 
Indian Seas. 

lincolatum, 0. S' F., Indian Seas, 
intennptum, 0. S' F., Pondicherry, 
guttatum, Schneid., Indian Seas, 
nipbonium, G. Sf F, Japan, 
croockewitii, Blech , Banka, 
flavo-brunneura, Smith., Cape Seas, 
sara, Bonn., Loo-cboo. 

Elacate nigra, Bl., Indian Seas, America. 
Echeneis albescens, Schley., China, Japan, 
brachyptera, Lowe., Madeira, N. America, 
Brazil, Japanese, China Seas, Sumatra, 
scutata, Qthr., Indian Ocean. 

Second Group . Nome in A. 

Nomeus peronii, 0. Sf F, Java. 

Ditroma lueve, Qthr., Sea of Japan. 

Third Group. Cyttina. 

Zeus faber, Ij., Mediterranean, Atlantic coast 
of Europe, Australian Seas, 
japonicus, 0. ^ F., Japan, 
capensis, 0. Sf. F, Cape Seas. 


j Fam. 15. TjuchiuridA. 

Trichiurus savala, Guv., Indian Seas, 
japonicus, Schley,, Japan, 
muticus, Gray, China, 
haumela, Forsk., Indian Ocean, Archipe- 
lago. 

' tajor, Bleek., Sea of Manado. 

Thyrsites prometheoides, Blech, Amboyna. 
Fam. 16. Scombrid-e. 

First Group. Soombrina. 

Scomber pneumatopborus, Dcla R., Mediter- 
ranean, Cape of Good Hope, Atlantic, 
jauesaba Bleek., Japan, 
australasicus, 0. F., Australia, Amboyna. 
loo, 0. V., Moluccas to Polynesia, 

moluccensis, Bleek. , Amboyna. 
chrysozonus, Riipp., Red Sea. 

‘kanagarta, Guv., Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
braohysoma, Bleek., Batavia, 
aicrolepidotns, Riipp., Red Sea, Pinang, 
China, 

tapemooephalns, Bleek,, Japan. 


Fourth Group. Stromateina, 

Sfcromateus atous, C. Sf F, Indian Seas, 
cinereus, Bl., Indian Seas. A 
argenteus, Bl., Indian Seas, 
niger, Bl., Iudian Seas. 

Fifth Group. CORYPH^NINA. 

Corypbaona hippurns, L., Mediterranean, At- 
lantic, Indian Ocean, Pacific, 
scomberoides, Lacep., Macassar, Pacific. 

Brama- dussumieri, 0. Sf F, Indian Ocean, 
orcini, 0. Sf V ., Indian Ocean. 

Poteraclis velifer, Ball., Indian Ocean. 

Schedophilos maculatus, Gthr., China Seas, 

Mene maculata, Schneid., Indian Seas. 

* Fam. 17. Caranoidje. 

First Group. Caranoina. 

Cftrangichthys typus, Bleek., Celebes; 

Caraux rotfcleri, 'Bl, Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
macrosoma, Bleek., Batavia. . 
muroadsi, Schley,, Ternafcd. 
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kurra, G. fy V., Batavia, Red Sea, Coro- 
mandel. 

ktim>ides. Bleak., Amboyna. 
kiliche, G. i f V., Pondicherry. 

Aihrmidsi, Schleg., Japan, China, 
crimierioplitlialmns, Bl., W. Africa, Atlan- 
tic coasts of Tropical America, Red 
Soa, Indian Ocean, Polynesia. 
iiasKcltii, Bleak., Sunda, Moluccas, Red 
Sea. 

towns, Jev., Seas ofOtaheiti, Batavia, 
gynmoatethoidcs, Bleak., Batavia, 
liovos Guinea?, C. <J- V., New Guinea, 
hoops, 0. *5* V. 9 Batavia, Amboyna, Vani- 
colo. 

lioglossus, Gthr., Batavia, Sumatra, 
djeddabf:. Forsk., Red Sea, Pondicherry, 
PindLng Sea. 

calla, 0. Sf V., Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
Archipelago. 

xn&crnrus, Black., Batavia, 
xanthurus, K. ij* v. i/., Seychelles to New 
Guinea.. 

mnlam, Bleak., Batavia, 
brevis, Bleak., Batavia, 
plagiotoenia, Black., Amboyna. 
ire, G . V., Pondicherry, Madras* 

prumstus, Benii., Batavia, Snmalra. 
mnlabariciis, IS rime hi., Red Sea, Indian 
Seas, Australia. 

talampavoides, Block., Sea3 of Siboglia, 
Sumatra, Ceylon, 
cquula, Schleg., Japan, 
liomigymriostethus, Bleak., Batavia, 
tin jail, Ford’., Red Sea, Batavia, 
lhivognttattts, Forsk., Red Sea. 
ferdau, Forsk., Red Sea. 
broekmeyeri, Flack., Java, 
leptolepis, G. $ V ., Archipelago, Austra- 
lia. 

helvolus, Forsf, Red Sea, Atlantic, 
nraspis, Gthr., Amboyna. 
speoiosus, Ford:, Red Sea, India to N. 
Holland. 

ruppelliij Gthr., Red Sea. 
inclampygos, C. 8f V., Mauritius, Polyne- 
sia. 

jarra, G. §' F, Coromandel, Sumatra, Am- 
boyna. 

cyuodon, Blaek., Batavia, 
sansum, Forsk., Red Sea, Mauritius, Coro- 
, .mandel. 

‘ carangus, Bl., Indian Ocean, Archipelago, 
WY Africa to Atlantic, America, 
hippos, I*, Indian Seas, Pacific, Australia, 
Atlantic, America, 
atropus, Schneid; Indian Seas, 
ophthalmotcenia, Bleak., Ambdyna. 
oblongus, 0* ft V., Archipelago, Polynesia, 
chrysophryoides, Bleak., Batavia, Seychel- 
les. 


SOUTHERN ASIA.— 
dinoma, Bleak., Batavia, 
armatns, Forsk., Red Sea, Indian Sm. 
N. Guinea. 

ciliaris, Bl., Red Sea, Indian SeaB. 
gallus, L., Red Sea, Indian Seas. 

Micropteryx ebrysurus, I., W. Africa, Atlan- 
tic, America, Coast of Condicherry. 

Soriola dumerilii, Brno., Mediterranean 
Japan, China. 8 

lalandii, G. <$* V., Brazil, Atlantic, Cape of 
Good Hope, Japanese Sea. 
quinqueradiata, Schleg., Japan, 
tapeinometopon, Bleak., Lawajong, Solor. 
nigro-fasciata, Rapp., Red Sea, Indian 
Ocean, Archipelago, Louisiado. 
intermedia, Schleg., Japan, 
dussumieri, G. V„ Gulf of Bengal, 
gigas, Gthr., Australia. 

Scriolichthys bipinnulatus, Q. §' G., Batavia, 
Amboyna, Keeling Island, New Guinea. 

Nauclems com press usi, 0. $ V., Moluccas, 
brachycentrus, C. ^ F, Indian Ocean, 
Moluccas, 

Porthmeus argenteus, C. V., Indian 
Ocean, Cape. 

Chorinemus lysan, Fordo., Red Sea, N. \V. 
Australia. 

tala, C. fy V., Malabar. 

toloo, C. §• V ., Red Sea, East Indies. 

tol, C. $ V., Indian Seas. 

sancti Petri, C. $ V., Indian Seas, Africa. 

orientalis, Schleg., Japan. 

Trachynotus ovatns, L., Indian Ocean, 
Archipelago to Australia, America to 
Africa. 

baillonii, Lacfp. 

oblongus, 0. V Pondicherry, Java* 
Sumatra. 

melo, Rich., China, Japan. 

Pscttne argenteus,!., Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
Australia, Polynesia, 
falciformis, Lacfy.. Red Sea, Vanicolo, 
China. 

Platax vespertilio, Bl., Africa, Indian Seas, 
orbicularis, Forsk., Red Sea, Archipelago, 
N. W. Australia, 
boersii, Black., Maccassar. 
raynaldi, C. fy V., Ceylon, Pondicherry, 
xanthopus, Bleek., Batavia, 
arthriticus, Ball., Pinang, Batavia, Am- 
boyna. 

teira, Forsk., Indian and Chinese Seas. 

Zanclus cornutus, I., Indian Ocean, Archipe- 
lago, Polynesia. 

Psenes javanicus, 0. 8f V., Java, Amboyna. 
leucurns, C. fy V., Indian Ocean, P° rfc 
Jackson, Pacific, 
guamensis, G. 8f V., Guam, 
anomalus, Schleg ., Japan. 

Equula fasciata, Lacep., Red Sen* Indian 
Ocean, Archipelago. 
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adentula, Bl, Bed Sea, India, Australia, 
caballa, 0 . \ F, Bed Sea, Indian Seas, 
dussomieri, C • Sf F, Indian Seas, 
gerreoides, Bleeh, Batavia, 
nucbalis, Schlcg., China, Japan, 
fcindoides, Bleeh, Archipelago, 
gplendens, Guv., Bed Sea, Indian Seas, 
diiura, Cnv.y Indian Seas, 
oblonga, G. Sf F., Bed Sea, Java, Timor, 
linoolata, C. Sf F, Indian Seas, 
lenciscns, Gthr., Amboyna. 
rivnlata, Schleg., Japan, 
insidiatrix, Bl. , Indian Seas, 
interrupta, C. Sf F, Indian Seas, N. W. 
Australia. 

pnrviceps, C. F, Mauritius, 
longimanus, Caw/., Malayan Peninsula. 

Gazza minuta, Bl ., Indian Seas, 
equulreformis, Rupp., Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
argentaria, For sic., Sumatra, Tanna. 

Lactarius delicatulus, 0. Sf F, Indian Seas. 

Second Group. Kuktina. 

Pempheris compressus, White., Australia, 
otaitensis, C. Sf F, Archipelago, Polynesia, 
mangula, G. F, Indian Ocean, Archi- 
pelago, Sea of Vanicolo. 
moluccu, C. Sf F, India, China, Japan. 

Kurtus indicus Bl., Indian Seas. 

Fam. 1 8. Xipdiid^e. 

Histiophorus gladius, L., Tropical Seas, 
orientalis, Schlcg., Japan, 
immaculatus, linpp ., Red Sea. 
horschelii, Table Bay. 

Fam 19. Gobiida 

First Group . Gobjina* 

Gobius nudiceps, C. fy F, Cape, 
genivittatus, Bleeh., Otalieite. 
oligolepis, Bleeh, Java, Madura, Sumatra, 
cyclopterus, 0. Sf V,, New Ireland, 
oplopomus, 0. Sf F, Massuah, Red Sea. 
lineatus, Jenyns., Chatham Island, 
ophthalmoporus, Bleelc ,, Amboyna. 
obscurus, Peters., Mozambique, 
elegans, K. Sf v !£., Pinang, Bombay, Java, 
New Guinea, Yanicola. , 

baliurus, 0. Sf V., Java, Amboyna, Celebes, 
atberinoides, Peters ., Mozambique, 
puutangoides, Bleek.y Archipelago, 
hemigymnopomus, Bl., Macassar, Biliton. 
biocellatus, 0. Sf F, Pondicherry. 
or ^tus, Rupp., Red Sea, Archipelago, 

• Philippine Island, N. W. Australia. 
(Paris, t indies, 
viridi-punctatng, 0. Sf V. t w Coromandel, 
Bombay. 

•ublitus, Gant., Pinang. 


albo-punctatus, 0. $ F, Red Sea, Indian 
Ocean, Feejee, Port Essington. 
nebulo-punctatus, C. Sf F, Red Sea, Mo- 
zambique, Trussan, W. Sumatra. 
box, Bleelc ., Sumatra, Nias, Solar, 
filosus, C. Sf. F, Mauritius, 
apogonius, Card., Pinang. # 
eadanundio, B. H., Hoogly, Calcutta, 
criniger, C. Sf V., Australia, N. Guinea, 
Archipelago, Pinang, Malabar, 
cocoscnsis, Blech, Sea of New Selma, 
polycynodon, Blech, Pasurnam. 
reichii, Bleeh, Padang, Sumatra. N 

sumatranus, Bleeh., Padang, Sumatra, 
pliaiospilosoma, Bleeh., Java, Madura. 
Bemidoliatns, C. Sf F, Yanicolo, Red Sea* 
hoevenii, Bleeh. , Rivers of Sambas, Borneo, 
tambujon, Bleeh., Rivers of Panimbang,. 

Tjihiwong, Java, Bali, 
javanicup, Bleeh., Rivers of S. Java, Booroo. 
borneensis, Bl ., Bandjermassing, Borneo, 
Sumatra. 

melanurus, Bleek.y Java, Biliton. 
oxypterus, Bleeh, Lake Grati, Java, 
ecliinocephalus, Hupp., Massuah, China, 
bitelatus, G. Sf F, Red Sea. 
notaeanthus, Bleelc ., Goram. 
caninoides, Bl. Amboyna, Celebes, Booroo. 
ophthalmotfrnia, Bl. Selma, Celebes,Cbina. 
cbinensiB, Oxbcclc., China, Java Rivers, 
caninus, C. Sf F, Archipelago, China, 
venenatue, C. #F, Pondicherry, Kurrachee. 
cyanomus, Bleeh, Madura, Banka, Java, 
chlorostigmatoides, Bleeh. , Madura, Java, 
Borneo. 

frenatus, Gthr., Australia, 
cyanoclavis, Cant., Pinang. 
brevirostris, Gtlir., China, 
cauerensis, Bleek.y Caurer, Sumatra, 
bontii, Blech, Rivers of Madura, Java, 
phaiomelas, Bleeh, Madnra, Java, 
xanthosoma, Bleeh , Celebes, Booroo, 
Amboyna, Ceram, Goram. 
baliuroides, Bl., Sumanah, E. Madura, 
gymnauchen, Bleeh , Rivers of Jcddo. 
pleurostigma, Bleeh, Java, 
gastrospilus, Bleelc ., Batavia, 
microphthalmus, Gthr., Australia, 
acutipinnis, 0. Sf F, Malabar. 

Bpcctabilis, Gthr., East Indies, 
signatus, Pet., Mozambique, 
polynema, Bleeh, China, Japan, Madras, 
margariturus, Richards., Macao, 
tcmminckii, Bleeh., Java, 
mystacinus, G. Sf F, Java, 
tentacularis, 0. Sf V Java, Madura, Su- 
matra. 

ophthalmonema, Bleeh, Ternate. 
microlepis, Bl, Pinang, Java, Madura,China. 
papuensis, 0, Sf F, Australia, N. Guinea, 
Java. 
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Jbdosso, 51., Rivers of Banten, Java, Nias, 
ameo-fusous, Peters ., Mozambique. 

©cellaris, Brows Mauritius, Otaheiti. 
grammepomus, Bleak., Java, Celebes, 
Borneo, Bali, Booroo, Amboyna, Suma- 
tra, Batjan* Ceylon, Madras, 
gymuopomus, BL, Seas of Priaman, Java, 
brunnetfe, Schley., Nagasaki B iy. 

. xanthozona, Blok., Rivers of Java, B )ruoo. 
sphinx, 0. 8f F, Guinea, Archipelago, 
phalteua, 0. 4r F, Archipelago, Vanicolo. 
somieinctus, Bom., Mauritius, 
albomaculatus, Riipp., Massuah. 
decussatus, Bleek Rivers Nias, Celebes, 
Booroo. 

bynoensis, Richards., W. Australia, Philip- 
pines, Biliton, Java, 
cmruleopunctatns, Riipp., Massuah. 
eyanotoouift, Blank., Batavia, 
niveatiis, C. V., Java, 
oryptooentrus, 0. <$• V., Massuah, Rod Sea. 
russus, OanL, Pinang. 
voigtii, Block., Celebes, Nias, Sumatra, N. 
Holland. 

polyophtlialmus, Block., Batavia. 

Icnuttoli, Block., China, Japan, 
arabicus, Qm., Rod Ssa. 
fontanesii, BL, Bulucumba, Celebes, Am- 
boyna. 

■gyranooeplialus, Bleak., Batavia, 
petrophilus, Block., Ja7a, Bali, Sumatra, 
Timor, Goram. 
ptigmothonns, Rich., Canton, 
fiavimanus, Schley., Nagasiki Bay. 
hexanema, Block., Nagasaki, Sin of Niplion. 
ommaturus, Rich., Yangtze Kiaug, Can- 
ton, Amoy, 
hasta, Shchley Japan, 
virgo, Schley ., Nagasaki Bay. 

Apocryptes lanceolatns, Schn., Indian Seas, 
dentatus, 0. Sc V., Pondicherry, Bengal, 
borneensis, Bleak., Bandjermassing Rivers, 
bato, Buck, Ham., Ganges, Hooghly, Cal- 
cutta, 

serperaster, Rich., China Seas, 
rictuosus, C. ^ V., Madras, Pondicherry, 
macrolepis, Block*, Bandjermassing Rivers, 
noxipinnis, Cant., Pinang. 
lienloi, Bleek., Java, Madura, 
madnrensis, Bleed'.., Java, Madura, 
glyphidodon, Bleak., Batavia, 
braohyptorus, Block., Lake Grati, Pasn- 
an, Java. 

Gobiosoma macrognathos, BL, River Joddo. 
Gobiodon citrinns, Riipp., Red Sea. 

. rivulatus, Riipp., Jubal Isld., Red Sea. 
qninque-strigatus, C. fy V„ Tongatabou, 
Solar, Booroo, Goram, Sumbawa. 
ceramensis ,Blmh, China, Waliai, Borneo, 
Amboyna, Feejee. 

1 biatrio, K., v. H. } Suuda, Friendship Isld. 


SOUTHERN ASIA.— Gouniws. 
heterospilos, Bleek., Kajeli* 
mioropus, Gthr., China, 
erytlirophaios, Blceher. 

Triamophorichthys trigonocephalus, Qill 
China. 

barbatus, Othr. , China. 

Sicydium lagocephalnm, Koh\, Rivers of 
Mauritius, Bourbon, 
laticops C. Sc V. Bourbon Rivers, 
stimpsoni, QM . , Rivers Hilo, Hawaii, 
xanthurum, Block., Rivers Sumatra, Bali, 
miorurum, Block., Rivers Amboyna, Bali, 
macrostetholepis, Bl. Rivers Sumatra,Anei- 
toum. 

parvoi, BL, Moluccas, Rivers Garnt, W. 
Java. 

cynocephalnm, 0 . # F, Archipelago, 
microoephalum, BL, Rivers Bauton, Java, 
gymnanchen, Bleek., Manado. 
zosterophorum, BL, Rivers Bolding, Bali, 
bilinenso, Block., Rivers Bolding, Bali. 
Lentipos concolor, Gill., Rivers Hilo, Hawii. 
Periophtlialmns koelrcuteri, Schn., Rod Sea, 
Seychelles to Australia, \V. Pacific, 
chrysospilos, Block., Karang, Hadji, Banka, 
schlossori, Pall., East Indies. 
Boloophthalmus boldaertii, Pall., East- 
Indics, China, Japan, 
pectinirostris, Qm., Pinang, China, Japan, 
dussnmiori, C. V., Bombay, 
sculptus, Gthr., India, 
viridis, Buck. Ham., East Indios. 
Eleotrisophiocephalus, K. $ v. H., Seychdlos, 
N. Ireland, Pinang, Archipelago, Philip- 
pines. 

cantoris, Gthr., Pinang, Amboyna, Ceram, 
Celebes, Nias. 

porocophaloides, Bleek., Rivers Pmman. 
aporos, Block., Gilolo, Ternate, Fcjce, 
Borneo, Amboyna. 

lioodtii, BL, Amboyna, Booroo, Timor, Nias: 
maerolepidota, BL, East Indies . 
madagascariensis, C. % V>, Mad agascar. 
mognrnda, Richards., Port Essi ngtou* 
gobioides, 0. <5* F., New Zealan d. 
obsenra, Schley., Nagasaki, China, 
oxycephala, Schley., China, Japan, 
hasseltii, Bl . , Anjer, Java, Kajeli, Boeroe. 
bulls, Biieh. Ham., East Indies, 
a mboi nensis , Bl . , Amboyna, C olebes , Booroo. 
molanostigma, Bleek., Java, Madura, 
Sumatra., Borneo. 

caperata, Cant ., Rivers Bourbon, Benculcn, 
Sumatra, Onalan. 
lenciscus, .Block., Sumatra, 
tmnionotoptorus, Bleek., Rivers Balk 
cyanostigma, Bleek., Sea of Booroo, Koko& 
fornasini, Blanc., Mozambiqilfe. 
gyrinoides, BL, Rivers of Priaman, Celebs* 
mnrmorata, Bleek., Siam, Bandjermassing* 
Borneo, Palembang, Sumatra.. 
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can m»,B?^-,Madnra,Jam 

neriophtliataus, Bleek., Batavia. 

fasca, Schn., Madagascar, Mauritius, 


mclanosorna, Blech, Wahai, Sumatra, Boo- 
roOf Ceram. 

belobrancha, 0. <$*7., Celebes, Batjan, Coram. 
tjenioptcra, Blech, Rivers Bali, Batjan. 
sinensis, Lac. China, Java, Bintang, Oualan. 
urophthalmus, Bl., Rivers Bnndjermassing. 
urophthalmoidcs, Blech, Borneo, Sumatra, 
siamensis, Gthr., Siam, 
macrodon, Bleek., Calcutta, 
muralis, Q. S' G., Archipelago, Philip- 


pines 

scxgnttata C. S' 7., Ceylon, Archipelago, 
.strigata, 0. S' V., Java, Amboyna, Celebes, 
Booroo, Otaheitc. 
helsdingenii, Blech , Goram Sea. 
hetoroptera, Bl., Band jermas, sing Rivers, 
mjeroiepis, Blech, Banda, Nias. 
Astcrropteryx scmipunctatus, Riipp., Mas- 


saua. 


opercularioides, Bleek,, Fadang, Sumatra, 
Batjan. 

Vulsus dactylopus, Bmn., Amboyna, Celebes. 

Lnciogobius guttatus, Gill, , Japan. 

Oxymetepon typus, Bleek., Sea of Timor. 

Fam . 21. Oxudercidjs. 

Oxuderces dentatus, Valenc., Macao. 

Fam. 22. Batuachid.e. 

Batrachus grunniens, Bl., Amboyna, India, 
Ganges. 

trispinosus, Gthr., Bombay, Singapore, 
Pinang. 

dnssumieri, C. Sr V ., Malabar, 
dubius, White., Australia, 
diomensis, Losncur., Australia, Timofr, 
Ceram, Banka. 

Fmn . 22. PnDTCtiLATr, 

Lophius sofigems, 17a//?., China, Japan. 

Antennarius marmoratus, G /Ar.,six varieties, 
pietus, raninus, gibbns, marmoratus, 
Atlantic, Indian Oceans. 


Second Group. AMRLYoriNA. 

Amhlyopus cmenlns, C. Sr V., Bengal, China, 
gracilis, C. ij* V , Pondicherry, Surabaya, 
brachygaster, Gthr., Bast Indies, 
hermannianus, Laccp., Bengal, Hindostan, 
China. 

tronia, Gthr,, Bast Indies, 
nrolepis, Blech, Rivers Palcmbang, Suma- 
tra. 

Third Group . Tiiyfatjotiextna. 
Trypnuclien vagina, Schn., Indian Seas. 

microcephalus, Bleek., Sungi-duri, Borneo. 
Trypaucbcnichthys typus, Block., Sungi-duri. 

Fourth Group. Calltonymina. 
Platypctra as pro, Tv. S' r. dl.. Wanderer Bay. 

Callionymus curvicornis, G. S' Bourbon, 
China, Japan. 

lnigneneii, Block , , Nagasaki Sea. 
luuatns, Schley., Japan, 
bindsii, Richard*., Pacific, 
sagitta, Pa//., Bourbon, East Indies, 
attivelis, Schley,, Bay of Ohomura. 
calauropomus, Richard*., N. W. Australia, 
filamontosus, C. tV V ., Celebes, Amboyna. 
Rchaapii, Block., Banka Sea. 
longecaudatus, Scldey., China, Japan, 
Ceram, Amboyna, Celebes. 

R implicicornis, Q m $ V., Sea of Guam, 
poramensis, Block., Goram Sea. 
hneolatns, C. S’ V>, Bourbon, Pondicherry, 
Madras. 

°cellatus, Pall., Archipelago. 
aaapm oratu8, Pet., Mozambique, 
opercularis, O.fy Y., River Arian-Coupant. 


hispidus, Schn., Indian Seas, 
pinniccps, Gammers., Indian Seas, 
tridens, Schley., China, Jnpan. 
molucccncsis, Blech, Amboyna, GoramSea, 
coccincns, Less., Mauritius, 
lindgrooni, Bleek., Banka Sea. 
urophthalmus, Bleek., Singapore, Riou, 
Australia. 

commersonii, La<cep., Indian Ocean, 
horridus, Bloch, Archipelago, 
inelas, Bleek., Amboyna. 
imramifer, Guv., Indian Seas, Red Soa. 
nofcophthalmns, Block., Archipelago, 
biocellatus, Cm., Atlantic, Amboyna. 
caudimaculatus, Rupp., Red Soa. 
chironoctos, Laccp., BandaNeira, Amboyna. 
polyoplithalmus, Bl., Banda Neira, -Goram. 
phyiuatodos, Bleek., Amboyna. 
lepmsus, Bleek., Amboyna. ; 

bigibbus, Laccp., Mauri tins, Madagascar, to 
Now Ireland, Sandwich Islands. 

Halieutica stellata, Wahl., China, Japan, 

Fam. 24?. Blenxiid.e. 

Blcnnius semifasciatus, Rupp., Red Sea. 
cornifer, RUpp., Djetta, Red Sea. 
sinensis, Gthr., China Soa. 

Pctroscirtcs tapeinosoma, Block., Amboyna- 
rhinorhynchus, Bleak., Celebes, Amboyna, 
Ceram, Goram. 

amblyrhynchus, Block.. Amboyna. 
ticniatns. Q. G. t Amboyna, Goram, N, 
Guinea Guam, 

filamontosus, CLJ*7., N. Guinea, Amboyna. 
punctatus, C. Sf 7., Bombay . Australia, 
kallosoma, BWh ♦ Sea of Biliton. 
olongatus, Peters .» Mozambique. 
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▼arinbilis, Cant., Mozambique, Pin ang, Port 
Jackson. 

breviceps, 0. Sr V. Bay of Bengal, 
aucylodon, Rupp., Massaua, Bed Sea. 
poly od on, Bleek, Java, Celebes, Amboy na. 
solorensis, Bleek., Lawajong, Solor. 
anema, Bleek., Amboyna, Banda, Batjan, 
Booroo, China. 

grammistes, Bleek , C. S’ F, Java, 
temminckii , Bleek., Cauda, Gorani,. Celebes, 
Ternaie, Amboyna. 

bankanensis, Bl., Banka, Amboyna,. Nias, 
mi trains, Riipp., Bed Sea, Banda Neira, 
Amboyna. 

barbatus, Peters., Mozambique, 
thepassii, Bleek., Ternaie. 
anolis, 0. S' F., Port Jackson. 

Salarias flavo-umbi inus, Riipp., Bed Sea. 
oryx, Ehrenb., Red Sea. 
tri dactyl us, Schycid., ArcbipelogOi 
nitidus, Gihr», Chinese Seas, 
amboinensis, Bleek., Amboyna. 

Uvniaiua, Riipp., Bed Sea. 
iasciains, BL, Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
Archipelago, Polynesia, 
fnscus, Riipp., Red Sea, Archipelago, 
nigro-vittatus, Riipp., Massaua, Bed Sea. 
eyclops, Riipp., Bed Sea. 
ceram ensis, B leek., Celebes, Booroo, Ceram. 
fi 4 enatus,. 0. S' V., Malabar, 
aebro, 0: Sr F, Termite, Amboyna, Goram, 
eastaneus, C. fy V ., Mauritius. 
marmoratnB, Benn., Ceylon, Sandwich Isld. 
arenatus, Bleek., Sumatra, Cocos, Mauritius, 
vermicnlatus, 0. Sr F., Seychelles, SundaSea. 
celebicus, Bleek, Batu, Celebes, Booroo, 
Amboyna. 

guttatus, 6. Sr V>\ Vanicolo. 
interruptus, Bleek, Kajeli, Burn, 
ohrysospilos, Bleek., Amboyna. 
gibbifrons, Q. Sr &•> Sumatra, Sandwich 
Island. 

peviophtbalmus, G. S’ F, Ticopir, Archip. 
dussnmieri, 0. Sf F., Malabar, Port Ess- 
ington. 

snxnatranus, Bleek, Archipelago, 
bendriksii, Bleek, W. Biliton. 
edentulus, Schn., Polynesia, Archipelago, 
goesii, Bleek, Doreh, New Guinea, 
eequipinnis, Gthr., Amboyna. 
diprootopterus, BL, Sea of Kajeli, Burn. 
liueatuS, 0. Sr F, Java. 

Squad ri corn is, C. V,, Indian Ocean, 
Chineso Sea, Keeling Isld. 
melanocepbalus, Bleek, Archipelago, 
fronto, Gthr n Moluccas. 
laelluB, Gthr., Chinese Sea. 
oortii, BL, Sumatra, Moluccas, 
bilitonensis, Bleek, Biliton. 
eyanostigma, Bleek., Archipelago, 
basseltii, Bl., Java, Sumatra, Cocos, Feejee. 


unicolor, Riipp., Massana, Bed Sea; 

Clinus nematopterus, Gthr., China. 

Cristiceps xanthosoma, Bl, Java* ' 
roseus, Gthr., Australia, N. Guinea. 

Tripterygium trigloides, Bleek, Biliton. 

Dictyosoma temminckii, Bl., Simabara Bay 
| Gunellichthys pleurotmnia, Bl. t Manado 
j Sticliaeus hexugrammus, Schleg., Simabara 
Bay, Japan. 

j Centronotus nebulosus, Schleg., J a p an 
i California, Gulf of Georgia, Yancooverld* 

! roseus, Pall., Kuriles. 

; Pholidichthys leucotasnia, Bleek., Kajeli Sea 
Boeroe. 1 

Andamia expansa, Bhjth., Andamans. 

Fam . 26. Comephorims. 

Comephorus baikalensis, Lacep ., Lake Baikal 
Fam . 27. Trachtpteridjb. 

Regalecus russellii, Shaw., Yizagapatam. 

Fam. 28. Sophotidjg.. 

Sophotes cepedianus, Japan. 

Fam. 29. Teuthidims. 

Teuthis javus, L., Indian Seas, Australia, 
canaliculata, Mungo Patnrh., Sumatra, 
concatenata, 0. Sf V., Indian Seas, 
coralliua, G. ty V-, Seychelles, Moluccas. 
vermiculata,K. S' v. II., Mauritius, N.Guinea. 
labyrinthodes, Bleclc ., Batavia, 
sutor, 0. Sf V., Seychelles, Malabar, 
margaritifera, 0. ty V., Archipelago, 
tumifrons, G. Sf- V., Sharks Bay, Australia, 
dorsalis, C. Sf F., Pinang, Java, 
oramin, BL, Selin., Tranquebar. 
albopunctata, Schleg., Archipelago, . 
China. 

hexagonata, Bleek. , Java, Sumbawa, Kotos, 
guttata, Bl., Archipelago, 
stall ata, Forsk., Red Sea, Ceylon. 
noto3tista, Richards ., Port Essington. 
fuscescens, Houtt., Nagasaki, 
lurida, Ehrenb., Red Sea. 
nebmlosa, Q. Sr G., Ceylon, 
marmorata Q> S* G., Marianes,Arch ipelago. 
lineata, C. $• V., Yanicolo, N. Guinea, 
signna, Forsk., Red Sea. 
tetrnzona, Bleek , Manado. 
doliata, C uv., Booroo, Tcmate, Vanicols* 
Timor. 

puella, Schleg., Archipelago, 
virgata, 0. Sr F, Java, Philippines, Chius* 
vulpina, Schleg Celebes, Teraate, Am* 
boyna, N. Guinea. 

Fam . 30. Acronurida. 

Acantburus triostegus, L Mauritius to 
Polynesia, N. Zealand, 
guttatus, Fmt ^ Otaheiti, N« Hebrides 
Mauritius. 
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bipunctatus, Gthr., China, Feejee Island, 
doroensis, 0 . Sf F, Dorey Harbour, N. 

Guinea. ^ 

cbrysosoma, Bleeh ., Kajeli Sea. 
rubropunctatus, Rupp., Red Sea. 
lineatus, L., Archipelago, Polynesia, 
striatus, Q $ G., Marianes. 
gobal, Forth-, Red Sea. 
undulatas, 0. Sf F, Indian Ocean, 
dussumieri, C. Sf F, Mauritius, 
grammoptilus, Richards Port Essington. 
bleekeri, Gthr., Archipelago, 
liueolatus, C. $ F, Banda, Amboyna. 
olivacens, BL* Schn ., Polynesia, Celebes, 
Amboyna, Goram. 
tennentii, Gthr., Ceylon, 
gahra, Forth., Red Sea, Mauritius, Celebes, 
nummifor, G. Sf F, Waigiou. 
glaucopareius, C. F, Polynesia, Am- 
boyna. 

cclebicus, Bleeh., Maccassar, Ternato. 
fuscus, Steindachnor ., Amboyna. 
lcucosternon, Benn., Mauritius, Ceylon, 
Batoe. 

achilles, Shaw., China Sea. 
fraterculus, G- F, East Indies, 
hepatus, L., Mauritius, N. Guinea, 
sfcrigosus, Ben., Sandwich Island, N. 
Guinea. 

ctenodon, C. F, Ceylon, Archipelago, 
N. Guinea, N. Hebrides and Carolines, 
goramensis, Blech. , Goram Sea. 
xanthurus, Bhjth ., Ceylon, 
gcramatus, G. Sf V., Mauritius, 
velifer, Bl., Batoe Sea- 
ruppellii, Benn., Africa, Red Sea, N. 
Guinea. 

suillus, G. Sf V ., Mauritius. 

Acronurus orbicularis, 0. Sf F., Guam Island, 
mclanums, 0. 8f F, Indian Seas. 

Prionurus scalprum, Langsd ., Japan. 

I Nasons unicornis, Forth., Red Sea, Japan, 
Polynesia. 

brachycontron, 0. fy F, Waigiou. 
tripcltes, C. F, Malay, Archipelago, 
brevirostris, G. Sf F., Mauritius to Poly- 
nesia. 

olivaceus, Soland Ofcaheiti, Philippines, 
annulatus, Q. Sf G; Archipelago, Polyne- 
sia. 

tuberosus, Lacep ., Mauritius to Polynesia, 
hturatus, Forst,, Red Sea to Polynesia, 
hexaoanthus, Blech ., Amboyna, Batu. 
tapeinosonaa, Bleeh., Amboyna. 
tuynnoides, G. V., N. Guinea Amboyna. 

Eeris anginosus, 0. Sf F-, Amboyna, Ceram, 
Kokos, Celebes. 

amboinensis, Bleeh, Archipelago* 


Fam. 31. Hopi,ogkathidJb. 

Hoplpgnathus fasciatus, Schleg ., Japan* 
punctatus, Schleg., China, Japan. 

Fam. 32. Malacanthid;e. 

I Malacanthus latovittatns, Lacep., Mauritius, 
N. Guinea. 

hoedtii, Bleeh, Louisiade, N. Gninea 
Mauritius. 9 

Fam. 33. Nandidje. 

First Group. Plksiopina. 

Plesiops nigricans, Rupp., lied Sea. 
cferuleo-iineatus, Rupp., Rod Sea, Archi- 
pelago, Australia. 

corallicola, if. $ v. H., Archipelago, Fecjoe, 
Tonga Island. 

oxycephalus, Blech., Batoe, Amboyna. 

Second Group. Nandina. 

Badis bucliauani, Bleeh, Ganges, India, 
dario, B. 1L , Bengal, Behar. 

ISandus marmoratus, G\ Sf F, Bengal, 
nebulosus, lllcch., Rivers Blitong, Banka, 
Borneo. 

Catopra fas data, Bleeh, Rivers Bornoo, Su- 
matra, Banka. 

nandoides, Bleeh , Rivers, Java, Sumatra- 
grootii, Blech, Rivers Bilitong, Banka. 

Fam. 35. Lautrinthici- 

Anabas scandens, Bald., East Indies, 
Gauges, Calcutta. 

macrocepbalus, Bleeh., Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo, Pintang, Philippine Island. 
oligolepiSjBW*., Bandjermassing, Ceylon, 
China. 

microcephalus, Blech., Amboyna. 

Ilelostoma temminckii, K. Sf v- H. t Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo. 

Polyacanthus hasseltii, 0. Sf Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo. 

einthovenii, Bleeh., Rivers of Sambas, 
Sumatra. 

helfrichii, Bleeh., Bandjermassing Rivers, 
opercularis, L., China, Chusan. 
siguatus, Gthr., Coylon. 
cupanus, 0. Sf V., River Arian-Coopang, 
Pondicherry. 

deissueri, Bleeh, Baturussak Rivers, 
Island of Bawean. 

Macropus viridi-auratus, Lacep., Chix^a, 
Cochinchina. 

Osphromenus olfax, Commers., Java, Madu- 
ra, Sumatra, Borneo, Pinang, Malacca, 
Mauritius, Cayenne. 

trichopterus, Pall., Pinang, Malay Penin- 
sula. 

siamensis, Gthr., Siam, 
microlepis, Qlhr*, Cambojia. 
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/ strifttus, Bleeh, Siam. 

^Tjicbogaster fasciatns, Schn,, Bengal) Hin- 
dostan. 

unicolor, 0. V* % Calcutta. 

Betta trifasciaka, Bleeh, Banka, Bill ton. 
pugnax, Cant., Pinang, Malay Peninsula, 
Archipelago. 

Fam. 36. Luciocephamdi!. 
Luciocephalns pulchcr, Gray., Biliton, Bor- 
neo, Hirers Banks* 

Fam. 37. Atherinidje. 

First Group. Atuemnina. 

Athenna forskalii, Rupp; Red Sea, Pinang. 
bleekevi, Gthr., Japan, 
afra, Feters Mozambique, 
valeneieiinesii, Blech-, Padang, Batavia, 
Singapore. 

pinguis, Laccp Africa, Bombay, Australia, 
lacunosa, Foist., Archipelago, Waigiou. 
duodecimal^, Blech., Archipelago, 
endraclitensis, Q G., N. Holland, N. 
Guinea. 

bracliyptera, Bleeh., Banda Neira. 

Fam. 38. Mugilid^b. 

Mugil ceplmlotus, Cnv ., Red Sea, Pondi- 
cherry, China, Japan, 
hromatocbilus, Schley., Japan, China, 
aubviridis, 0. fy V., Malabar, Madras, 
ncpalensis, Gthr., Nepal. 

Bnndanensis, Bleeh., Archipelago. 
Btrongylocephalus, Rich., Chinese Sea. 
parsia, Such Ham., Bengal, 
belanak, Bleeh., Rivers of Archipelago, 
planiceps, 0. 8f V ., Ceylon, Bengal, Hin- 
dustan, China. 

longimanus, Gthr., Archipelago, 
kel&artii, Gthr., Ceylon, Philipines. 
engeli, Bleeh., Java, Sumatra, Bali, 
cantoris, Bleeh., River Hoogly, 
aifinis, Gthr., Amoy, China, 
ophnysenii, Blech., Sumatra, 
ounuesius, 0. fy V., Red Sea, Indian Seas, 
speiglori, Blech., Java, Borneo, Hal ma- 
llei ra. 

tvaigiensis, Q.SfG-, Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
Archipelago, Australia, Polynesia, 
suppositus, Gthr., Pinang River, 
axillaris, Bleeh,, Archipelago, Guinea, 
Mauritius. 

bleekerii, Gthr., Banka Rivers, 
ceylonensis, Gthr., Ceylon. 
troRckclii, Bleeh., Java, Sumatran Borneo, 
Ceylon. 

borneensis, Bleeh., Archipelago, 
oljgolepis, Bleeh., Borneo, Sumbawa. 
decem-radiatus, Gthr., Batavia) Timor. 


nigro-strigatus, Gthr., Borneo, gfc. 
cent’s. 

bctei ochilus,BU.,Batjan) Celebes, Cfenuu 
Java. ™ 

crenilabis, Forsh., Red Sea. 
macrochilus, Bleeh., Kokos Island, Java, 
ruppellii, Gthr., Red Sea* 
corsula, Buch, Ham., Ganges. 

Agonostoma plicatile, C. Sr V., Celebes, 
Anciteum, Comera Island, 
oxyrhynchura, 0. $ V., Celebes, Batjan, 
Sumatra. 

telfairii, Bonn., Mauritius, Comoro Island, 
dobuloides, C. fy V., Mauritius. 

Fam. 39. OPHiocEPHALiDa. 

Ophioccphalus punctntus, Bl, Ceylon, 
gachua. Buck. Ham., Indian Archipelago, 
kelaartii, Gthr., Ceylon. 
rhodotiL-nia. Bleeh., Sambas Rivers, Borneo, 
mystax, Bleeh., Banka Rivers, 
melanosoma, Bleeh., Borneo, Banka, Niaj. 
melanopterus, Bleeh., River Kapnas, Borneo, 
cyanospilos, Blech., Rivers Telork, Sumatra, 
strialus, Bl., East Indies, 
polylepis, Blech., Rivers of Solok, Sumatra, 
bankanensis, Bl., Banka, Borneo, 
lucius, K. v . H., Archipelago- 
siamenses, Gthr., Siam, 
baren, Buch. Ham ., Bengal, 
nigricans, C. <5* V. t East Indies, 
grandinosus, 0. & V., China, Maissour. 
marulius, Buck. Ham., Bengal, Hiudoston, 
Ceylon. 

pseudomarulius, Gthr., India* 
marulioides, Blech., Sambas, Borneo, 
pleurophthalmus, Bleeh., Bandjermassing 
Rivers, Palembang, Sumatra. A 
argus, Cant., China, Chnsan. 
rnacnlatus, Laccp., China, 
micropeltes, K. v. H„ Siam, Archipelago. 

Channa orientalis, Schn. , Ceylon. 

Fam. 40. Trichonotjmj. 

Trichonotus setigerus, Schn., Celebes, Ceram* 

Fam. 41. Cepolidji. 

Cepola schlegelii, Bleeh., Japan, 
abbreviata, G . §r V ., Moluccas, Pinang, 
China. 

krusensternii, Schley., Sea of Nagasaki* 
mesoprion, Bleeh., Sea of Nagasaki, 
marginata, 0 S' F, Sea of Japan, 
limbata, 0. V ., Japan. 

Fam 42. Gobjbsocidjs. 

Cotylis fimbriata, M. $f T., Red Sea, Indisn 
Ocean. 


mmm of eastebn anb ; souTHBRifr as^ 

labiosns, 0. Sf V, 9 Red Sea, Timor, Sum* 
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Fam 44 CiNTMisoiws. 

ImpWsil© scutate, L., India A China Seas, 
pnnctnlata, Bianc., Red Sea, Mozambique* 
strigata, Gthr., Java, Banda. 

Fam 45. Fistclabidje. 

Fistularia serrate, Bl., Mozambique, China, 
V. Holland. 

Aulostoma Chinense, L., Mozambique to 
pacific. 

Bhynchobdella aculeate, Bl, East Indies. 

Fam. 46. MaSTACEMBELIDjE. 
Mastacerabelus pancalus, Buck Ham*, Ben- 
gal* 

zebrinns, Bh/tk, Manlmein 
aleppensis, Selin., River Kowik, Affgha- 
nistan. 

unicolor, K Sf v. H., Java, 
erythrotasnia, Blech , Borneo Rivers, 
argns, Gthr ., Siam. 

armatns, Lacep Ceylon, Bengal, Chnsan. 
maculafcus, Iteinv., Bilitong, Java, Sumatra. 

Order II. Acanthopterygii Fhabyngognathi. 
Fam. I. Pomacentridjj. 

Numerous in the tropical parts of the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans, several in the 
tropical Atlantic, a few extending N. to Medi- 
terranean and Japan, to S. Australia and E. 
to America. They feed chiefly on small 
marine animals, and those with compressed 
teeth appear to feed on the small Zoophytes 
or even on marine plants, covering the 
coral-banks round which the Pomacentridm 
and Choctodoiitidue abound. 

Amphiprion bifasciatus, Bl., Schi., Archi- 
pelago, N. Guinea, 
intermedins, Schley., Moluccas, 
trifasciatus, G. Sf V., Moluccas. 
sebaB, Blech., Batavia, Sumatra, 
clarkii, Bonn., Mozambique to China, 
xanthurus, 0. Sf V ., lie of France, Batavia, 
ebrysogaster, C.fyV., Mauritius, Bourbon, 
fuseiventer, Benn., Mauritius, 
percula. Lacep., China to Australia, 
bicinctus, Rupp., Red Sea. 
melanopuH, Bl, Amboyna. 
tricolor, Gthr., Port Essington. 
rosenbergii, Blech., Doreb, (N. Guinea), 
peridcraion, Blech., Groot Oby, Amboyna. 
akallopisos, Blech., Sea of Priaman. 
ephippinm, Bi., Indian Ocean, Archipelago. 
|remiiag biaculeatus, J Bl, Archipelago. 
JJ ascyilua aruanus, L., E. Africa to Poly- 
nesia. 

trimaculatus, Rupp., E. Africa to Arcbipe- 
lago. 

njarginatns, Rupp., Red Sea. 

^thosoma, Bleeh. t Arcbipelago. 


ojRwarnByRiipp., Massaua. 
polyacantbus, Bleeh, Sangi, Batjan, Am- 
boyna. 

Lepidozygus tapeinosoma, Blhr*, Temate. 
Pomacentrus aunulatus, Peters., Mozam- 
bique. 

nematopterus, Bleeh., Archipelago, 
bifasciatus, Bleeh., Floris, Temate, 
Booroo. 

albofasciatus, Schleg., Archipelago, 
fasciatus, C . fy V., Archipelago, 
trimaculatus, C. Sf V Archipelago, China, 
chvysopcecilus, K. v. H., Archipelago, 
notophthalmus, Blech., Arcbipelago. 
violascens, Blceh t Nias, Sumbava. 
cynnomus, Bleeh., Java, Nias, 
polynema, Blech., Priaman. 
cynnostigma, Rupp., Massaua. 
tamiurus, Bleeh., Biliton, Amboyna. 
simsiang, Bleeh., Batavia, 
pavo, Bl Moluccas, Mozambique, 
prosopotcenia, Bleeh., Singapore, Molncca 
Sea. 

cirruleus, Q. Sf G., lie of France, 
mclanotus, Bleeh,, Manado. 
nielanopterus, Blech , Archipelago Rivers, 
trilineatus, Ehrenb., Red Sea, Mozam- 
bique, Moluccas. 

troniomefcopen, Bleeh . , Archipelago, 
bankanensis, Bleeh., Archipelago, China, 
rhodonotus, Blech 

scolopsis, Q. Sf G.9 lie of France, Archi- 
pelago, Polynesia, 
dorsalis, Gill., Japan, China, 
chrysurus, Brouss., Amboyna. 
punctatus. Q. G ., Red Sea, Iloof France, 
Bola Bola. 

cyanospilus, Blhr., Archipelago, 
moluccensis. Bib’., Arcbipelago. 
interorbitalis, Gthr., Archipelago, 
littoralis, K. Sf v. U-, Mauritius Archi- 
pelago, Polynesia, Australia, India- 
Glyphidodon crelestinus, Soland., Red Sea 
to Polynesia. 

schlegelii, Bleeh, Celebes, Temate, Goram. 
septemfasciatus, 0. $ V. t Mauritius to 
Philippines and China, 
bengalensis, C. Sf V ., Indian Seas, 
affinis, Gthr., Chinese Sea. 
sordidus, Forsk., Indian Seas, 
breviceps, Schleg., Sumatra, 
trifasciatus, Bleeh , Archipelago, 
albofasciatus, Jlambr., Poulolaut, Borneo, 
xanthozona, Bleeh , Archipelago, 
oxyodon, Bleeh, Celebes, 
sparoides, C. Sf V Mauritius, Mozam- 
bique. 

bonang, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
sculptus, Peters., Mozambique, 
melas, K. Sf v. H., Red Sea, Archipelago, 
N. Hebrides. 
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aureus, K,$v.H. t Java, Celebes, Am- 
boyna. 

leucogaster, Bllcr., Java, Amboyna,Banda. 
iernatensis, Bleeh ., Ternite. 
batjanensis, Bleik., Bitjan, B)oroo. 
xanthurus, Blhr., Fioro3,S.iugi, Amboy na, 
Ceram. 

melanopus, Blhr Java, 
xanthonotus, Blhr., Bawean. 
behaii, Blhr Java, 
leucozona, Blhr., Java, 
laocynntus, Q,.8f G.,J ava, Smgi, Tomato 
and Guam, 
fbrulentus, Gthr. 

antjerias, K. Sf v. 71., From Africa to 
Archipelago and Polynesia, 
plagiometopou, Blhr ., Singapore, Java, 
nnimaonlatas, 0. Sf P., Archipelago, 
uniooellatus, Q. Sf G., Timor, Vauicolo, i 

Fiji. ; 

assimilis, Gthr., Bitjau, Amboyna, Goram, 
Borneo, Philippines, 
azureus, Q. Sf G ., Timor, Priondly Ids. 
dispar, Gthr . 

amboinonsis, Bleelc., Amboyna. 
limbatus, 0. $ V., Bourbon. 

Parma microlopis, Gthr., N. S. Wales 
squamipinnis, Gthr., Australia. 

Heliastes axillaris, Bern., Mauritius, 
oinerascens, 0. Sf P., Moluccas, 
xanthochir, Bleeh., Arcliipelago. 
analis, 0. Sf V., Amboyna. 
coeruleus 0 . P., N. Guinea, Ulca, 

Moluccas. 

frenatus, 0. Sf P., Guam, 
xantlmrus, Bleeh, Banda Neira. 
notatus, Schley., Chiua, Japan, 
lepidurus, 0. $ P., Guinea, Archipelago', 
fcernatensis, Bleelc Ternate, Booroo, 
Goram. 

Fam. 2. Labridje. 

Marine fishes of temperate and tropical 
regions. Feeding chiofly on mollusca. The 
Soarina are herbivorous as well as carni- 
vorous. 

Second Group . Cucesopina. 

Choerops maorodon, Lx cep., Archipelago, N * 
Australia. 

ommopfcerus, Richards ., Chiua, Australia, 
Moluccas. 

leucozona, Bleeh., Biliton. 
anohorago, Bl., Amboyna. 
japonious, C. Sf V. t Japan, China, 
oligacanthns, Bleeh., Archipelago, 
oyanodon, Richards ., Australia. :< 
rubesoensi Gthr., Australia, Houtman’s 
Abrothos, ‘ Rookfish* of the Colonists. 


SOUTHERN ASU-Labmwb. 

Third Group . Julio ina. 

Xiphoehilus, Bleeh., Indian Ocean, Archi. 
pelago. 

typus, Bleeh., Nias, 
robustus, Gthr., Mauritius. 
Samicos3yphus, Gthr., Japan, California. 

reticulabus, G. Sf V ., Japan. 

Trochocopus opercularis, Gulch, Mauritius. 
Pteragogus opercularis Pet., Mozambique. 

taeniops, Pet., Mozambique. 

Cossyphus mesothorax, BL, Molnccas, 
axillaris, Bern., Mauritius, Madagascar, 
Uloa, Hebrides. 

leucosbicticus, Bern., Mauritius, 
diaria, Licep., Mozambique, Mauritius, 
Sumatra, Batjan, Amboyna. 
macrurus, Lncep., Mauritius, 
biluuulabus, Lacep., lie of Franoe, Am. 
boyna. 

atrolumbus, 0. Sf V., Mauritius, 
anthioides, Bonn., Amboyna. 
opercularis, Bourbon? Madagascar? 
unimaculatis, Gthr., Australia, 
gouldii, Richards., Australia. 

Labricbthys celidota. Forst., N. Zealand, 
Australia. 

rubiginosa, Scliley., China, Japan, 
lucalenta, Rich., Australia, Norfolk Isld. 
cyanotic nia, Bleeh, Floris. 
parila, Richards., Australia. 

. gymnogenis, Gthr., Australia, 
unilineata, Quick ., Guam. 

Labroides dimidiatus, G. V., Red Sea, 
Amboyna, Goram. 
paradiseus, Bleeh , Archipelago, 
qaadrilineatus, Riipp., Red Sea. 
xanthurus, Bleeh., Amboyna. 

Duymseria aurigaria, Richards ., China, 
fhgellifera, Q. P., Japan, 
spilogaster, Bleeh., Nagasaki, 
filamentosa, Pet., Mozambique, 
enueacautbus, Bleelc., Amboyna. 
nematoptera, Bleelc., Banda Neira. 
Cirrhilabrus temminckii, Bleeh., Japan, 
solorensis, Bleeh., Solor, Banda, 
cyanopleura, Bleeh., Batavia. 

Choilinus trilobatus, Lacep; Africa to China, 
N. Hobrides. 

mossambicus, Gthr., Mozambique, 
ceramonsis, Bleelc., Archipelago, N. He- 
brides. 

puuctatus, Bonn., Mauritius, Mozambique, 
ohloruris. Bl., Ceylon, N. He brides. # 
oxycephalus, Bleeh., Baboo, Floris, Batjan, 
Amboyna. 

undulatus, Riipp., Red Sea, Batavia, 
fasciatus, BL, Rod Sea, Indian Seas, 
quinquecinctus, Riipp., Red Sea. 
lunulatns, Forsh . , Red Sea. 
montalis, Riipp,, Mass&ua. + 
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]ecrva» an8 > 0. ty V., Java. 

orientalis, Gi/ir Batjan. 
arenatw, 0. Sf 7., Maunhus, Java, 
celebicus, Bleak., Archipelago, 
oxvrhynchus, Bleek, Archipelago, 
boevenii, Bleek, Amboyna. 
psendocheiliuns liexatamia, Hlcel'., Amboyna, 
Gorain. . 

Epibulus insidiator, Pa/7., Indian Ocean, 
Archipelago. 

Anampses cairuleo-punctatus, Rupp., Red 
Sea, Mauritius. 

jnelengris, C. Sf V., Mauritius, Amboyna. 
melumirns, Bleek ., Amboyna. 
twistii , Meek., Amboyna. 
amboinonsis, Bleek, Amboyna. 
diadematus, Rupp-, Red Sea, Mauritius, 
viridis, 0. JjT V. % Mauritius. 
geogr.'iphicuB, 0. Sf l 7 ., Amboyna. 
ptcrophthalmus, Blcclc., Amboyna. 
Hemigvmuus fasciatus, Thanh., Mauritius 
to Archipelago, 
sex fascial us, Riipp., Red Sea. 
nielaiiopterus, Bl., Singapore, Archipelago, 
Gorain, Australia, 
leneomos, Black, Biliton. 

Btethojulis s trigi venter, Bean., Africa to 
Austral in. 


trimaoulatus, Q. Sf Q., Yanicolo, Afchlpe- 
lago. 

hinotopsis, Bleek., Archipelago, 
hoevenii, Bleek ., Archipelsgo. 
chrysotssnia, Bleek, Java, Sumatra, 
timorensis, Bleek., Timor, 
notopsis, IC Sf v. II., Java. Sumatra. 
Batn. 

solorenais. Bleak, Solor, Amboyna. 
prosopeion, Bleak., Amboyna. 
gut talus, Bl., Archipelago, 
araboinensis, Bleak, Amboyna. 
lepitrcnsiH, Bleek., Archipelago, 
modest us, Bl, Archipelago, 
bimaeulatus, Rupp., Red Sea. 
liartzfeldii, B7. , Celebes, Temate, Amboyna. 
ceylonicus, Bonn., Ceylon, 
pardaleoceplmlus, Bleek., Sumatra, Bali, 
kallochroma, Bleek, Sumatra, Nias, 
vrolikii, lileek., Batn, Nias, Banka, 
podostigrna, Bl., FI oris, Booroo, Amboyna. 
margin at us, Riipp., Red Sea, Mauritius, 
Ceylon, Archipelago. 

notophtlialmus, Bleek., Java, Celebes, 
Gorain, Timor, Guinea, 
tenuispinis, Gthr., China, 
pyrrhngramnui, Schley., Japan, 
poecilopfccriis, Schley., Japan, China. 


triliucutn, Seim., Archipelago, 
alhovitinta, Bonnot, Madagascar, Arclii- 
polagn, Saiulwich Island, 
renardi, Blank., Archipelago, 
interrupta, Blank, Archipelago, 
axillaris, Q. (l, Archipelago, Madagas- 
car. Sandwich Island, 
kalosoma, Bleak, Archipelago, 
phekadcpleura, Bleek., Archipelago. 
Platyglussus dussumicri, 0. <)' V., China, 
Indian Ocean. 

chloroptcrus, BL, Java, Banka, Celebes, 
javanicus, Bleak., Karangbol long, Java, 
Singapore 

gcoflroyii, Q. G., Sandwich Island, Ce- 
lebes, U lea. 

bicolor, Seim., Java, Singapore, Pinang. 
scapula ris, Bcnn., Africa to Archipelago, 
hortulanus, Loop ., Africa to Polynesia, 
corbis, C. V., East Indies, 
opercularis, Gthr., Fcejee, Amboyna. 
p&pilionaccus, 0 <$* E., Yanicolo. 
uielannrus, Bleek., Archipelago, 
scliwiirzii, Black, Archipelago, 
byrtelii, Bleek., Pinang, Java, Nias, 
Celebes, Sanga. 
knerii, Black., Archipelago, 
nuniatus, K. & v . JI .» Archipelago, Aus- 
tralia. 

pseud oni in iatus, Bleek, Archipelago. 
Debulosus, 0. fy V., Red Sea* India. 
P®cilus» Richards., Archipelago, 
kawarin, Black, Celebes, Timor. 


Leptojulis eyanoplenra, Black, Batavia, 
py rrh ograrn m atoides, Bib., Batavia. 

Pseiidojnlis girardi, Bleak., Boleling. 

Novacula argon r.imacu lata, St., Cape, Brazil, 
javauica, Bleak., .lava, 
cyanifrons, 0. Sf V., Pondicherry, 
tamiurus, Lacep., Mauritius, 
vanecolcnsis, Q. Sf G., Vanicolo, N. He- 
brides, Celebes, Kloris, Timor, 
hoedt.ii, Bleek , Celebes, Sangi, Amboyna. 
allipinnis, Riipp., Djetta. 
mncrolepidota, Bl. , Mozambique. Archi- 
pelago, Guinea, Waigiou. 1 
binmculata, Riipp., Massaua. 
pavo, 0. Sf V Bourbon, Mauritius, Cocos, 
Tern ate, Sandwich Islds. 
dea, Schley ., Japan, 
tetrnzona, Bleek., Bali, 
kallosoma, Bleek, Amboyna, Bali, 
pentadactyla, L , Archipelago, China, 
punctulala, 0. Sf V., China, 
twistii, Bleek , Termite, 
melanopus, Black., Amboyna. 
spilonotns, Black., Amboyna. 

Julia lunaris, L., Africa to Polynesia, 
cupido, Said., Japan, Batavia, 
amblycephalus, Bleek., Cejdon, Java, 
Celebes, Sangi, Amboyna. 
melanochir, Bleek., Amboyna. 
aneitensis, Gthr., Australia, Hebrides, 
Norfolk Island. 

geriivittata, Gthr., Mauritius, Bed Sea. 
molanoptera, Gthr., Hah 
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umbrostigma, Riipp., Red Sea to Sand- 
wich Islands, China Sea. 
abborfcani, C . fy V ., Mauritius, 
matthaei, 0. fy V; Mauritius, 
hebraica, Lacep., Mauritius, Madagascar, 
Mozambique. 

jansonii, Bleek., Archipelago, Fecjec, 
Hebrides. 

trilobata, Lacep., Africa, Polynesia, 
purpurea, Forsk ., Red Sea, Bombay, 
guuthcri, Blhr., Cape, Celebes, Sangi. 
dorsalis, Q. fy G., Africa to Polynesia. 
Bcbwanefeldii, Blech Sumatra, 
caudalis, Toey., Cuba. 

Gomphosus cseruleus, La., Indian Seas 
Sumatra. 

tricolor, Q. fy G., Indian Seas, Pacific, 
varius, Lacep., Mauritius, Polynesia, 
melanotus, Bleek ., Java, Kokos. 
notostigma, Blech., Java. 

Cheilio inermis, Forsk . , Africa to Pacific. 
Ooris variegata, Rupp., Red Sea, Amboyna. 
batuensis, Blech , Batoe. 
cuvieri, Bonn., Mauritius, New Hebrides, 
gaimardi, Q. (/., Sandwich Is. Timor, 
pulcberrima, Gthr , Celebes, Amboyna, 
Tahitti, Hebrides, 
formosa, Bonn., Ceylon, 
aygula, Lac., Red Son, Mauritius, Australia, 
annulata, Lacep., Indian Ocean, 
cingulum, Lac., N. Hebrides, Red Sea, 
Mauritius. 

greenoughii, Bonn., Sandwich Islands, 
Celebes, Booroo. 

oxyrhynolia, Bleek,, Kazeli Soa. 
caudimacula, fy G., Mauri t. Mozambique, 

auric ularis, 0. $ V., Australia, 
heteroptera, Bleek., Amboyna. 

Cymolutes practextatus, Q. $ G ., Celebes, 
Amboyna, Java, Mauritius. 

Fourth Group. Pseudo dacina. 

Rseudodax moluccensis, C. S' V., Celebes, 
Amboyna, Java. 

Fifth Group. Scarina. 

Scarichthys auritus, K. $■' v. II., Seychelles 
to Now Hebrides. 

cserulcopunctatus, Riipp., Red Sea, Archi- 
pelago. 

Callyodon viridescens, Riipp., Rod Sea. 
w carolinus, 0. V., Timor, Carolines, Cey- 

lon. 

genistriatus, G. 8f F, Celebes, Banda. 
Brachysoma, Bleek; Amboyna, Teruate. 
japonicus, 0. fy F., Japan, 
fipinidens, Q. fy G., Archipelago, Waigiou. 
Pseudoscarus bicolor, Riipp., Red Sea, 
Celebes. 

pulchellus, Riipp., Red Sea, Mauritius, 
Java, Celebes. 


barid, Forsk., Djetta, Java, Kokos. 
viridis, Bl., Louisiade, Celebes, 
chrysopoma, Bleek., East Indies, 
dimidiatus, Bleek., Guinea, 
javanicus, Bleek Java, 
rivnlatus, G. §' V., East Indies, 
pyrrhostethus, Rich., Indian Seas, Red Sei 
maculosus, Lac., Mauri., Mozambique, 
dussumieri, Bleek,, Java, 
hypsclopterus, Bleek., Java, 
capitaneus, (J. V., Mauris Mozambique, 

nuicrocliilus, Bleek., Halmaheira. 
rcruginosus, Bleek-, Archipelago, 
tricolor, Bleek., Java, Celebes, Amboyna. 
rubro-violaceus, Bleek., Java, Moluccas, 
forsteni, Bleek., Celebes, 
gliobban, Forsl:., Red Sea 
collana, Riipp., Rod Soa. 
bataviensis, Bleek., Batavia, 
scblegelii, Bleek., Celebes, 
pentazoua, Blech., Celebes, 
su mba wen sis, BL, Archip., Mauritius, 
inoerisi, Bled,, Celebes, 
sexvittatus, Riipp., Djetta. 
latus, Khrenh., Red Sea. 
ocellatus, 0. $f V., Carolines, 
nuchipuuctatus, 0. V., Indian Ocean, 

Archipelago. 

jantliocbir, Bl., Java, Celebes, Teruate, N. 

(Ireland.) 

cyanogTiathus, Bleek., Java, 
octodon, Bleek., But, on. 
singaporeusis, Bleek., Singapore, Java, 
inicrorliinus, IHeek., Java, Celebes. 
Btrongylooephnlus, Blech., Java, 
microehilus, Bleek., Java, 
niger, Riipp., Djetta. 
xantboploura, Bleek., Java, 
troschelii, Bleek., Java, 
celebicus, Bleek., Celebes, Chinese Son. 
clilorodon, Jenyns., Kokos Island, 
pectoralis, 0. V ., Djetta. 
muricatus, 0. S' F, Java, 
caudofasciatus, Gthr., Mauritius, 
rhoduroptcrus, Bleek., Celebes, 
quoyi, BleeJc., New Ireland, Ternate. 
cyanotamia, Bleek., Java, 
capistratoides, Bleek , , Java, 
gymnognatbus, Bleek., Java, 
gibbus, Riipp., Mohila, 

Sixth Group . Odacina. 

Odax balteatua, 0. Sf V » Van Diemen'J 
Land, Australia, 
frenatus, Gthr., Australia, 
semifasciatus, G fy V., Indian Ocean, 
richardsonii, Gthr., Australia. 
i*adiatus, Q. fy G., Australia. 

Fam 4. Gerridai. 

Gerres longirostria, Rupp., Cape* 
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poeti, C. §' 

abbroviatus, Blkr ., Archipelago. 
nhilippinuB, Gthr., Philippines. 

Upas, Blkr., Archipelago, 
lirnbatus, C . <$'• F., Coromandel, Pinang. 
pnncratus, 0. £ F, Pondicherry, China, 
japonic™, Blkr , Japan, China, 
filamentosus, 6'. ^ K, India, Australia, 
niacrncnntlms, Blkr., Java, Nias, Banka. 
ovcMia, Karsh- , Ilerl Soa, Indian Ocean, 


” Archipelago. 

acinaces, Blkr., Java, Kokns. 
argvimis, Font . , Red Soa, Waigiou, 
Strong, Tamm, Jackson, 
macrosoma, Blkr., Archipelago, 
ohlongus, C. V., Ceylon. 


Fnm. 5. C II ROM IDES. 

lltroplns suratonsis, Bl. , Malabar, Coroman- 
del, Ceylon. 

mnenbihis, Bl., Malabar. 

I'hroniis mossam Ideas, Vet., Mozambique. 


Order HI. Anacanthini. 

A. Anacanthini Gadoidci. 

Fom. 3. Gad id A3. 

hotel la phyois, Sehley., Japan. 

Mnti'lla pjieiliea, Sr hie;/., .Japan. 

IJregrnii«ei\>s maeolellandii, Thump*., Chinn, 
Philippines, the Ganges. 

Fam. 4. OrmDiiDiE. 


Fint, Croup. Euotulina. 
llrolula mullibarbata, Schley., Japan, 
Celebes, A niboyna, Booroo, Archipelago, 
bnrboncnsis, Kanit., Bourbon. 

Siroinbo imberbis, Se/dey., Japan. 

armatus, Schley., Japan. 

NiphogaduH setifer, Swains., Yizagapatam. 
Dinematicldl^s iluocceteoides, Blk., Batoc, 
Nias, Go ram. 


Third Group. Fierasferina. 

Mcrasfcr homei, liicL, Australia, Archipela- 
go, Pcejcc. 

neglect, us, Peters., Ibo, Mozambique, 
gracilis, Bleeh., Banda, Amboyna. 
lumhriooides, Bleed:., Ceram, 
hncheliophis, Mull., Philippines, 
vermicularis, Midi., Philippines. 


Fourth Group. Ammodytina. 
hleekcria kallolepis, Gthr., Madras. 

Fifth Group. Cokgrogadina. 
t°ngrogadus subduccns, Richards 1 
lia, Banka, Laper. 
nebulatus, Bleeh., Singapore, 
^lophis guttatus, Rupp., Red Sea. 


Fam. 5. Macuuridas. 

Macrurus japouicus, Schley., Japan. 

Fam. 6. Ateleopodidj:. 

Ateleopus japonicu8, Blcelc., Oomura, Japan. 
B. Auacanthini Pleuroneutoidei. 

Fam. 7 . Plkuroxkctidjs. 
Psettodes erumei, BL, China. 

Tephritis sinensis, Lacep China. 
Arnoglossns aspilas,b7/rr., Java, Bali, Sumatra 
Smintris crisfatus, Gray , China. 
Hemirhombus guineeusis, Bleeh., N. Guinea. 
Pseudo rhomb us russellii, Gray, Africa ‘to 
Australia, China, India, Archipelago, 
cimuimomeus, Schley., Nagnsak. 
javanicus, Bleeh., Java, 
triocellfitus, BL, Indian Seas, 
pentophihalmus, Gthr., China, 
oli varans, Sehley ., Japan, China, 
oligolepis. Bleeh., Nagasaki. 
Rhomboidichthys pavo, Bleeh., China, Kokos, 
Hebrides. 

pan then u us, Rupp., Africa to Fccjee. 
myriaster, Schley.. Japan, Celebes, 
assi milis, Gthr., China, 
gramliaquunin, Sch., China, Japan, N. W. 
America. 

Pleuronect.es stellatus, Pall., Kamtschafcka,. 
V aucoiiver. Cal ifV »rn i a. 
aspemmus, Schley., Japan, 
variegates, Schley., Japan. 

Solea japnnica, Sehley., .Japan, 
liartzfoldii, Blkr., Amboyna. 
humilis, Cant., Pinang, Java, Bintaug. 
ovata, Richards., China, 
ivichodaotylus, L., Amboyna. 
indiea, Offer., Madras. 

Pardacbirus marmoratus, Lacep., Africa, 
pavouinus, Lacep,. Indies, Pinang, Singa- 
pore, Moluccas. a 

Liachirus nitidns, Gfhr., China. 

Synaptura savignyi, Kaup., Naples. 

pan, JI. 7k, Ganges, liintang, Singapore, 
Biliton. 

foliacea, Richards., China, 
marmorata, Blkr., Solor. 
cinerascens, Gthr., Ceylon, 
lieterolcpis, Blkr., Amboyna. 
aspilos, Blkr,, Singapore, 
albornaculata, Kaup , CoromandeL 
cornmersoniana, Ga.nL, Indies, 
pcctoralis, Kaup., Cape, 
orientals, i Selin., Indies, 
zebra, Bl., India, China, 
multifaseiata, Kaup., India, 
japonica, Blkr., Nagasaki, 
quagga, Kaup., China, 
panoides, Blade., Bandj ermassing, Singa- 
pore. 

macrolepis, Bleeh., Singkawang, Borneo. 
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mclanorhyncba, Bleeh Rivers'of Suma- 
tra, Borneo, Gamboja. 

AEsopia cornuta, Cuv., India. 

Plagnsift marmorata, Blech, Red Sea, India, 
Amboyna. 

bilineata, Gant., Malay Peninsula, Arcbi. 
japoniea, Schley., Japan. 

Cynoglossus kopsii, Blkr ., Archipelago, 
waandersii, Blkr., Sumatra, 
feldmanni, Bile., Rivers of Peugaron. 
abbreviatus, Gray , China, 
trigramrnns, Glhr., China, 
roicrolepis, Blkr., Baudjermassing Rivers, 
xiphoideus, Gthr., Siam, 
macrolepidotus, Bl., Java, Sumatra, Banka, 
melampetalus, Richards., China, 
oligolepis, Blkr. , Batavia, 
snmatrensis, Blkr., Sumatra, Bcukulen. 
kanpii, Blkr., Beuknlen. 
qnadrilineatuB, Limp., Archipclngo. 
lid a, Blkr., Java, Celebes, 
bornoensis, Blkr., Singkawang, Borneo, 
oxyrhynclius, Bl., Java, Borneo, Amboyna. 
bengalensis, Blkr., Canges, 
brachyrhynclius, BL, Java, Singapore, 
Celebes. 

puncticeps, Richards., China, Archipelago. 

brevis, Gthr., Canges. 

elongatus, Glhr., Indian Seas, Pinang. 

lingua, H. H., Ganges. 

melanopterus, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, Bali. 

cantoris, Blkr., Malay Peninsula. 

capensis, Jump., Cape. 

trulla, Cant., Malay Peninsula. 

gran disquam is, Cant , Pinang. 

hamiltonii, Gth\ Ganges, Pinang. 

OHDTCU IV. PjIYSOSTOMI. 

Fam. 1. SiTiCKiDiE. 

First Sub-family. 

SlI.UK I DM IIOMALOPTERiB. 

First Group. Curitna. 

CUvias magur, H. B. .Bengal, Khasya,Arcliip. 
jnacrocepbalus, Glhr., Siam, 
fuscus, Ltzccp., China, 
abbreviatus, 0. §' V., Macao, 
melanoderma* Bl., Java, Sumatra, Banka, 
Borneo. 

teysnmnni, Blkr., Java, Ceylon, 
liacantbus, BL, Sumatra* Banka, Nias, 
Borneo. 

bracliysonia, Gthr., Ceylon, 
nieuholii, 0. V Archipelago. 
Heterobranclius iapeinopterus, Blkr., Banka 
and Borneo. 

latieeps, Peters Mozambique. 

Second Group. Plotosina. 

Piotosus anguillaris, Bl., Africa to Japan, 
Polynesia. 

' canius, Ham. Buck., Bengal* Archipelago. 


SOUTHERN ASIA.— SiLuaiDje. 

limbatus, G. 8f V., Hindostan. 
Copidoglanis albilabris, G. Sp V., ArchineW 
Third Group. Chacina. ®°’ 

Cbaca lophioides, 0. # V., Bengal, Borneo 
New Guinea. 

bankanensis, Bl., Sumatra, Borneo, Banka 
buchanani, Gthr., Ganges. 

Second Sab-family. 

S I LU HI L>AS H KTJS RO l’Tii IwE, 

Fourth Group. Stlmina. 

Saccobranclms singio, ITam. finch, % Bengal 
Cochin-China. 

fossil is, Bl, Hindostan, Nepal, Khasya. 
mi crops, Gthr . , Ceylon, 
microceplmlns, Gtln\, Ceylon.. 

Silurus n sot ns, L., China, Japan, 
afghana, Gthr., Afghanistan, 
cocliinehinonsis, G. <5* V., Cochin-China, 
malabaricus, C. V., Malabar. 
Silurichthys phaiosomn, Blkr., Burden, Biliton, 
Borneo. 

hasseltii, BVn\, Java, 
larnghur, Jleek., Caslnnere. 

Wall ago atfcn. Sc Ini., Bengal, Hindustan. 
Dekkan, Java. 

leorii, Blkr., Sumatra, Banka, Borneo. 
Belodoutiehthys macrocliir, Blkr., Sumatra, 
Borneo. 

Entropiichthys vaclia, Ifam. Buch ., Bengal 
Cryptopterus moucuema, Java, 
limpok, Blkr., Sumatra, Borneo, 
atnboitiensis, Gthr., Amboyna. 
schilbeides, Blkr., Sumatra, Borneo, 
bicirrhis, G. ,$• V.- Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
tnacroccphalus, Blkr., Sumatra, 
lais, Blkr., Borneo, 
mrempus, Blkr., Sumatra, Borneo, 
miernuema, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
hexapte.rus, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
mieropogon, Blkr., Borneo, Sumatra, 
bleekeri, Bocourt., Siam, 
leptoncma, Blkr., Sumatra, 
gangetieus, Peters., Ganges. 

Callichrous bir-iac ulatus, Bl., Java, Suma- 
tra, Borneo. 

ceyloiiensis, Glhr., Ceylon, 
pabdsi. Ham. Buch., Bengal, 
anastomus, 0. $ V., Hoogly, 
liacantbus, Blkr., Sumatra, Banka, 
pabo, Ham. Buch., Brahmaputra, 
hypophthaliuus, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
macronema, filyth ., Baudjermassing. 
Eutropins obtusirostris, Gthr., India, 
marina. Ham. Buch , Mahananda River* 
depresairostris, Pet., Mozambique. 
Qcmisilurus heterorhynchus, Blkr., Sumatra* 
soleroncmn, Blkr., Java. 

Ailia bengalensis, Gray, Bengal. 

affinis, Gthr., Himalayas, Assam. 
Schilbiohthys garua, Ham. Buck., Bengal* 



PISHES OP EASTERN AND 
lais fcexaaema .Blkr., Java, Sumatra, Bor- 

jj<y ) t 

Psendeufcropios brachypopterus, Bl, Pal- 
embang, Sumatra, 
atherinoides, Bl., Bengal, 
mitcbclli, Gthr., Madras, 
niogalops, Gthr Central India, 
longimanus, Gthr., India, 
goongwaree, Sykes., Mota Kola River, 
° Dekkan. 

Pangasin9 buchanani, C. $' V., Ganges. 
Jjambal, Bln'., Java, 
macro 1 1 etna, Mr, Borneo, Java, 
rios, Blkr., Sonr.h Borneo, 
micronema, Blkr., Java, 
nasntus, Blkr., Borneo, 
jaaro, Blkr., Sumatra, Borneo. 

Helicopbagus typus, Blkr., Sumatra. 

waaudersii, Blkr., Sumatra, 
giloudiagangetiea, C. f V ., Bengal, Dekkan. 

• Fourth Sub -family. 

S I LU It 1 D/E P KOI’ E KOrTERJB. 

Sixth Group. Baokina. 

Macrones cava^ius, Ham. Bach., Dukliun, 
Mysore, Pondioberry, Bengal, 
clongatus, (Uhr , Singapore, 
nigriccps, 0. tj' V., Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
leucopiiasis, Blyth Burmese rivers, 
aor, Hum.. Bach., East- Indian Continent- 
lamarrii, C. f V Ganges, 
gulio, llam. Bach., East Indies, 
uemurns, C. V ., Java, Sumatra, Banka, 

Borneo. 

planieeps, K. <§• v. II., Java, Sumatra, 
tengiira, Ham. Bach., East Indies, 
woltrii, Blh\, B >rneo, Sumatra, Siam, 
wyekli, Blkr., River Tjitarum, Java, 
batasio, linn. Buck, River Tista. 
affinis, Blyth., T enasserim. 
tengana, Ham. llwh., Brahmaputra, 
keletius, C f V., JToogbly. 
itcbkeea, Sykes., Dukbun. 

Pseudobagrns aurautiaeus, Schley.) Japan, 
vachellii, Richards., China, 
iulvi-draco, Richards., China. 

Liocassis longirostris, Gthr., Japan, 
crassilabris, Gthr., China. 
pCBcilopter-us, K. $ v. H., Java, 
micropogon, Blkr., Sumatra, Banka, Bili- 
ton, Borneo. 

stenomus, K. f v. if-, Java, Sumatra. 
Bagroides melanopterus, Blkr., Sumatra, 
Borneo. 

maeropterus, Blkr., Sumatra, Palembang, 
Moarakompeb. 

macracaulhus, Blkr.) Sumatra. 

Bagrichthys hypselopterus, Blkr., Sumatra. 
Borneo, 


SOUTHERN ASIA.— SiluRidjl 
R ita cruci^era, Owen., Bengal, 
pavimentata, Val., Bengal, 
liastata, Val., Hindustan, 
kuturnee, Sykes., Beeina River, Dukhnn. 
manilleusis, 0. V., Manilla. 

Acrochordonichthys platycephalus, Blkr., 
Sumatra. 

mclanogastcr, Blkr., Snmatra, Palembang. 
rugosus, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
pleurostigina. Blkr., Java, 
zonat.us, Blkr. , Java, 
ischuosoma, Blkr., Java. 

Akysis variegatus, Blkr., Java. 

nmcronema, Blkr., Sumatra, Labat. 

Olyra longicaudata, M' Chill., Kliasya. 

Brunei i iosteus latieeps, M'Clell , Khasya. 
Amiurus eantonensis, C. If V.. China, 

Seventh Group . Pimelodina. 
Pimclodus javus, C. f F., Java. 

Eiyhth Group . Ariina. 

Arius tlialassinus, Rupp., Red Sea, East 
Indies. 

gagorides, C. Sr V., Calcut ( a. 
sagor, Ham. Buck, Bengal, Pinang, Archi- 
pelago. 

d oroides, C. Sf V., Bengal, Pondicherry, 
leptaspis, Blkr . » New Guinea, 
arioides, 0. if V., Bengal, 
trnneatus, 0. V., Siam. Pinang, E. I. 

ciobitus, C. f F, East Indies, 
sinensis, C. V ., China, 
venosus, 0. Se F., Archipelago, 
utik, Blkr., Java, 
leptonotacauthus, Blkr., Madura, 
melauocliir, Blkr., Sumatra, Borneo, 
stormii, Blkr., River Mussi, Sumatra. 
Sumat ran us, Beun., Sumatra, 
dussumierii, C. $ V ., Malabar, Ceylon, 
kirkii, Gthr., Zambesi. ^ 

tonggol, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, Bintang, 
Banka. 

argyropleuron, IC frv. if., Java, Sumatra, 
macrocephalus, Blkr., Java, 
lioceplialus, Blkr., Java, Singapore, Celebes, 
polystaphylodon, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
goniaspis, Blkr., Sumatra. 
maouUtus, Thanh., East, Indies, 
pidada, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
macracantbus, Gthr., Siam, 
gagora, Ham. Buck., Ganges, 
falearius, Richards., China, 
macronotacanthus, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
Pinang. 

cochinohinensis, Gthr., Cochin-China, 
microeepbalns, Blkr., Bandjcrmasing. 
vcnaticus, Richards., Australia, 
vertagns, Richards Australia. 
Hcmipimelodus borneensis, Bllcr,, Sumatra, 
Borneo. 
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poronii, 0. Sf V., India. 4 

Ketengus typus, Blkr., Pinang, Java, Ma- 
dura, Sumatra, Borneo. 

Osteogeniosis militaris, L., East India, 
Ganges. 

valonciennesii, Blkr., Java, Banka, Pinang. 
macrocepbalus, Blkr., Java, Madura 
Island. 

Batraehocephalus mino, Ham. Bitch., Ganges, 
Java, Sumatra. 

Ninth Group. Bagarina. 

Bagarius yarrellii, Sykes., Dckkan, Madras, 
Ganjes, Java. 

Glyptosternum trilineatum, Blyth ., Nepal, 
gracile, Gthr., Nepal, 
platypogonoidcs, Blkr., Sumatra, 
lonah, Sykes., Dckkan. 
dekkanense, Glhr., Dckkan. 
platypogon, K. # v. ]{., Java, Sumatra, 
striatum, AfClell, Assam, Khasya. 
pectinopterum, AV Civil. , Simla- 
Hara aspera, APClelL, Cliusan. 
bnchanani, Blyth ., River Kosi. 
conta, JIain. Buck River Mahananda. 
Amblyccps cmcutiens, Blylh., Moulmein. 
tcnuispiniR, Blyth., Ghazipur. 
mangois, Ham. Buck., Beliar. 

Fifth Sub-family. SiLURiDiK Stenobranchl-e. 
Eleventh Group. Riiinoglanina. 

Callomystax gagata, Ilam. Buck., Ganges. 
Sixth Sub-family. 

SlLURIDiE PfiOTEROPODES. 

Thirteenth Group. Hapostomatina. 

Sisor rliabdopliorus, If. B., Bengal Rivers. 
Eretliistes pusillus, M. T., Assam. 
Pseudechencis sulcatus, AVGlell., Khasya. 
Exostoma labiatum, WCl., Misliraee, Assam, 
bordmorci, Blyth., Tenasserim. 

Eighth Sub-Family . SRurtdjE branch icol^ 

Fifth Group . TETRAGONOrTERINA. 

Bracbyalostes imberi, Peters., Zambesi, 
acutidens, Peters., Africa, Zambesi, River 
Rovuma. 

Sixth Group . Hydroctonina. 

Hydrocyon lineatus, Schley., Africa. 

Seventh Group . Distichodontina. 

Dwtichodus schonga, Peters., Mozambique, 
inossambicus, Pet., Mozambique. 
macrolepiB fi (?^r.. Africa. 


SOUTHERN ASIA.~Mobmybim ! . 

Eighth Group . Ichthyborina. 
Ichthyborus besso, Joannis ., Besse. 

Fam. 5. Scopelid;e. Pelagic or deep Sc 
fishes. ' 1 

First Group. Saurina. 

Saurus altipinnis, Gthr., China. 

my ops, Forsters., Atlantic, Indian, Pacific 
Saurida tumbil, Bl., Red Sea, Indian, p ac i i 
fic. 

nebulosa, C. V., Indian Ocean, Pacific, 
argyrophanes, Rich., China, Japan, 
nndosquamis, Rich., Australia, 
grandisquamis, Gthr., Archipelago. 
Ilarpodon nehereus, Ham. Buck Indh 
China. 

Seopelus hoops, Richards., Pacific, 
dumerilii, Blkr., Mamido. 
subasper, Gthr., Pacific Ocean. 
Scopelosaurus hoedti, Blkr., Amboyna. 

Fam. 7. Salmonida:. $ 
First Group. Salmon ina. 

First Sub-generic Groujj. Salmohes. 
XII. Trout from rivers of the Hindoo Kooslt. 

Salmo oricntalis. M’CII., Griffith (Calcntt. Journ. 
Nat. Hist. ii. p. 585, and iii. p. 288) mentions a 
trout found on tho northern declivities of tin* 
Hindoo Koosli, and in tho Humean River, one of 
the tributaries of tho Oxus, 11,000 feet allow 
tho level of tho sea. This species appears to to 
tho southernmost in Central Asia, and the 
nearest to tho Indian region. There are no Sal- 
monoids in Afghanistan or any of the cntintrh.- 
to the south of tho lliudoo Koosh. M’ (Holland named 
this fish S.’ilmo oricntalis, which name cannot bo re- 
tained, if tho fish Bhoulcl provo tobc a distinct species 
as it was given to another fish by Pallas. 

Salino purpuratus, Pall., Pacific, Asia, Ame- 
rica. 

Second Sub-generic, group. Salvelini. 

Oncorhynclius orientalis, Such, Kamts- 
cliatka. 

sanguinolcnlus, Pall., Kamtsclmtka. 
lagoceplialusjPaZ/.,Pacific,Bay of Okhotsk. 
Brachyraystax coregonoides, Pall, Lake 
Baikal, Pacific. 

Plccoglossus altivelis, Schl, Japan, For- 
mosa. 

Hypomesus olidus, Pall. , California, Van* 
couver Islaud, Asia, 
chenensis, Basil. 

Second Group. Salangina. 

Salanx chiuensis, Osbeck., China, 
miefrodon, Blkr., Jeddo Rivers. 

Fam. 10. Mormtridj:. 

Mormyrus mucupo, Ptrs., Mozambique, 
longirosfcris, Ptrs., Mozambique, 
macrolepidotus, Ptrs., Africa, River Re* 
vuma. 
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catostoma, Gthr., Rovnma River. 
fam, 14. SCOMBRESOCIDAS. 

Belone inciga, 0. Sr V., Indian Ocean, 
platura, Rupp-, Red Sea, Mauritiug, East 
Indies. 

juelanotusi Mir., Archipelago, 
schismatorhynchus, Bl., Red Sea, Ind. 
Ocean. 

nnnulata, C. F, Ind. Ocean, Friendly Id. 
mclanostigma, C. ._$• F, Bed Sea. 
ferox, Gthr., Wales, 
robnsia, Gthr., Red Sea. 
liuroides, Blkr., Archipelago. 
iifiialensiB, 67/, r., Africa, 
caudimaeubita, Guv., Indian Ocean, Aus- 
tralia, Amboyna. 

fitrongylurus. Blkr., Tudia, China, 
macvolepis, Blkr., Nias, 
urvillii, G. 4’ F, Vanieolo. 
capensis, Gthr., Capo of Good Hope, 
auastomella, 0. fy V., China, Japan, 
liurns, Blkr., Archipelago, 
cancila, B. II., Indian Ocean, 
caneiloides, Blkr., Rivers of Borneo. 

Scomhresox saira, Brevnort ., Japan. 

lfcmirhnmphus intermedins, Cant., China, 
Australia, N. Zealand, 
balinonsis, Blkr., Bali, 
unifasciatns, Ran::., Atlantic, America, 
Panama, Indian Ocean, 
gaimardi, Blkr., Archipelago, New Guinea, 
georgii, C. F.» Ind. Ocean, Archipelago, 
cantoris, Blkr., China, Archipelago, 
snjori, Schley., Nagasaki, 
melanurus, 0. F, China, Celebes, 
sinensis, (Jthr., China, 
calaharicus, Gthr., Africa. 
duKsmniorii, Q. fy V., Indian Ocean, 
laliceps, Gthr., Foojco Island, 
russelli, C. V. t Pinang, Malayan Penin- 
sula, Coromandel, 
gcrnaerti, C. <$* F., China, 
marginatus , Forsk., Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
Archipelago. 

commersonii, Guv ., Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
fasciat-nn, Blkr., Solor Sea. 
limbatus, 0. $ F., Indian Ocean, 
phaiosoma, Blkr., Biliton Rivers. 
pogonognathu8,2/Z., Banka, Biliton Rivers, 
amblynms, Blkr., Archipelago, Siam. 
bufFonis, C. F., Archipelago, 
dispar, G. fy F, East Indies, 
brevirostris, Gthr., Archipelago, 
fluviatilis, Blkr., Rivers of Java, 
brachynotopterns, Blkr., River Hoogly, 
snmatranns, Blkr., Sumatra, 
longirostris, Cuv., Pondicherry, 
cuspidatus, 0. Sr V., Indian Ocean. 

*oca?tus micropterus, C. F.. India, Aus- 
tralia, 


monocirrhns, Rich., China, 
brevipinnis, C. V., Ireland, 
rostratns, Gthr., Sandwich Island, 
brachypterns, Rich., Otaheiti, China, 
mento, 0. <$• V., Indian Seas, 
evolans, L., Mediterranean, Dimcrara. 
obtnsirostris, Gthr., New Orleans, Indio, 
Tropical and Sub- tropical Seas, 
solandri, 0. $ V., Indian Ocean, Sey- 
chelles. 

fureatus, Mitch.. Atlantic, Indian Ocean, 
spoculiger, G. V., Iudian Ocean, Aus- 
tralia. 

katoptron, Blkr., Sumatra, 
are f i ceps, Gthr., China, 
nigricans, Bonn., Atlantic, Indian, Pacific, 
Java. 

nltipinnis, C. F., Indian Ocean, 
poeci lop torus, G. fy F., Arcliipelago, For- 
mosa. 

spilopterns, G. £ F., Celebes, Carolines, 
oxyccphalns, Blkr., Archipelago, 
brachysoma ,Blkr. } Indian, Pacific Oceans, 
Zanzibar. 

oligolopis, Blkr., Archipelago, 
opisthopus, Blkr.. Archipelago, 
hraelivceplmliis, Gthr., China, 
nigripinnis, G. V„ Indian, /Australia. 

Bam. 15. Cypiunodontit)^. 

First Group. Cyprinodontidas Carnivore. 

Cyprinodon cypris, Lacr.p., Syria, Bagdad, 
sophia?, Heck., Persia, Syria, 
pmictatiis, Heck., Nomek-Doria. 
mento, Heeler., Mosul. 

Haplochilus panchax, B. H ., East Indies, 
Ganges, Pinang. 
lafipes, Schley., Japan, 
javiinicus, Blkr., Java, 
cyanophthalmns, Blylh., Calcutta 
liomalonotus, Bum., Noss- Be, Madagascar, 
playfairii, Gthr., Seychelles. 

Fam. 17, Cyprinidaj. 

First Group. Catostomtna. 
Sclcrognathus asiaticus, Blkr. China. 

Second Group. Cyprinina. 

Cyprinus cavpio, L., China, Formosa, Japan* 
Java, Amoy. 

fossicola, Richards, China. 

Carassins auratus, Nilsson, China, Japan, 
Formosa, India. 

Catla buchanani, 0. §' V., Bengal, Assam. 
Cirrhina rnrigala, II. B., Bengal, Hindostan. 
leschcnaultii, 0. &. F., India, 
chinensis, Gthr., China, 
anisura, 3 VGlell., Bengal, 
diochilus, M'Clell, Assam, Cacbar, 
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Dangila ocelkta, Rachel., Sumatra, Borneo, 
tseniata, Gthr,, Sumatra, Borneo, 
cuvieri, 0. Sf V., Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
kuhlii, 0. 8f V., Batavia, 
sumatrann, Blkr., Sumatra, Philippines, 
festiva, Heck., Borneo. 

Osteochilus melanoplourus, Blkr., Sumatra, 
Borneo, Siam, 
borneensis, £//•>•., Borneo. 

■ hasseltii, C. ty V Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
kappenii, Blhr ., Borneo, 
kuhlii, Blhr., Sumatra, 
schlcgelii, Blhr., Sumatra, Borneo, Siam, 
waandersii, Biles., Banka, 
microcephalus, Blhr., Java, Sumatra, 
braehynotopterus, Blkr., Sumatra, 
vittatus, 0. V Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
triporus, Blkr.,, Sumatra, Borneo, 
kahajanensis, Blkr., Borneo, Sumatra, 
oligolepis, Blkr., Banka, 
spilurus, Blkr., Borneo. 

Labeo mesops, Gthr., Africa, 
nandiiia, Ham. Buck., Bengal, Irawaddy. 
macronotns, hf Civil. Bengal, Assam, 
chrysophekadion, Bl. , Java, Sumatra, Siam, 
fimbriatus, Bloch., Madras, 
leschenaulti, C. V., E. lad. Continent, 
calbasu, Ilam. Bach., Bengal, 
parcollus, Heck., Bombay, 
rohita, Ham. Bech., E, Indian Continent, 
rouxii, C. cf V ., Bombay, 
kontius, Jordan, Bo wan y River, 
morala, Ham. Beck., Bengal, 
erythropterus, v. Hum., Java, 
diplostomns, Heck., Cashmere, 
ricnorhynclius, M'ClclL Himalaya Rivers, 
falcatus, Gray , India, 
pangusia, Ilam. Buck., Kosi, Cachar. 
pleurotania, Blkr., Sumatra, Java, 
dussumieri, C. V., India, Ceylon, 
chalybear.us, U. V., Rangoon, 
microlcpidotus, C. V., Bengal, Nepal. 
BarynotuB microlepis, Gthr., Borneo, Suma- 
tra. 

Tylognathus striolatus, Gthr., Poona, 
ariza, Ham. Buck., India, 
boga, Haiti. Buck., Bengal, 
nanus, Heck., Damascus, 
falcifer, 0. Sf V., Java, Sumatra. 
Bchwanefeldi, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
lehat, Blkr., Java, 
bispidus, V. tj* F., Java, 
heterorhynchus, Blkr., Sumatra, Java. 
Discognatlius luintn, Ham. Bach., Assam, 
Cachar, Nepal, Cossyc River, Ganges, 
Gwalior, Deckan, Malabar, 
maqroebjr, Gthr. Assam, 
nasutus, M’Glell., Khussyah. 
variabilis, Heck. , Rivers of Syria, Tigris. 
Crossocbiius latius, H. B., Bengal, Nepal, 
Assa m. 


gohama, Bam. Buck., Bengal 
rostratus, Gthr., Cossye River, 
barbatulus, Heck., Cashmere, 
oblongus, C. fy V., Java, Sumatra, 
eobitis, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
langii, Blkr., Sumatra, 
sacla, Ham. Buck., Brahmaputra, 
reba, Ham. Buck., East -Indian Continent 
Siam, Cachar, Calcutta, Ganges, Cosave 
River, Chenab, Seharunpore, Loodia. 
nah, R. Cavery, Nilghemes, Ceylon. 

Epalzeorhynebus callopterus, Blkr, Suma. 
tra, Borneo. 

Capoeta damascina, C. $* F., Syria, Pales- 
tine, Asia-Minor, 
fratercula, ITcck., Damascus. 

| amir, lied., River Arn.\< s. 

1 umbla, Heck., River Tigris, 

trutta, Heck., S\ria, Tigris, 
gracilis, Keywrl., Persia, 
heratensis, Keysrd., Herat, 
micracantlius. Gthr., Bhutan, Punakha. 
syriaca, C. $ V., Abraham’s ltiver. 
aculeata, (!. <$' V., Persia, 
maerolepis. Heck., A raxes. 

Barbus esocinus. lleck., Tigris. 
xJintbopterus. IBrk., Tigris, 
seheicli, Heck., figris. 
barbulus. Heck., Kara-Anat-sch, Persia, 
perm* c ins us. Heck., Damascus, 
sen a, 77r\, Cape, 
burebelli, Smith., Capo Colony, 
spilopholis, ABClell., Bengal, 
beavani, Gthr., Cossye River, 
clavat.us, M' Civil. Sikkim, 
paradoxus, Gthr., Formosa, 
grypns, Heck., Tigris, 
kotsebyi, Heck., Tigris, 
eiioplus, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
armatus, 0. 8f V., Java, Sumatra, 
repasson, Blkr., Sumatra, 
macularius, Blylh., Silaug Biver. 
imrnaculatus, Jf'Clvll. Bengal, 
chrysopoma, C. Sf V. India, Cuttalai 
River, Poona, 
pinnanratus, Day, Cochin, 
spilurus, Gthr., Ceylon, 
laoensis, Oiler., Cochin-China, 
balleroides, C. 4’ V. Habitat, 
sarana, Ham. Buck., Bengal, Assam, 
rubripinuis, C . V., Java, 

brarnoiiies, C. $>' V., Java, Borneo, 
erythropterus, Blkr., Java, Borneo, 
javanicus, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
altus, Gthr., Siam, 
gonionolus, Blkr., Java, Siam, 
hugueuiid, Blkr., Sumatra, 
pleurotneniu, Blkr., Ceyldn. 
obtnsirostvis, C. $ F., Java, Sumatra 
LVrneo. 

rutiH . Gthr., India, Indus. 
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polydori, 0. $ V., Bombay, 
platysoma, Blkr <fova. 
fasciatus, Blkr., Sumatra, Banka, Borneo, 
maculatus, 0. §r V., Archipelago, 
microps, Gthr . , Archipelago, 
goniosoma, Blkr., Sumatra, 
tetrazona, Blkr., Borneo, 
later istriga, C. Sf V., Archipelago, 
amblyrhynchus, Bllcr., Java, 
micropogon, C. Sf F, Mysore, 
conirostris, Gthr., Nilgherries. 
dubius, Day , Bowany. 
chilinoides, M'Clell. , Himalayas, 
deauratus, 0. $ V., Cayery. 
gpinUlosus. M’ Old/., Sikkim, 
gobioformis, Knn\, Java-, Asia, 
hexastichus, WO lull.. Rivers of Himalaya, 
goro, C. Sf V., Java, Sumatra, 
mosal, Ham. Buck., Himalayas, Hindoo- 
Koosb. 

macrocephalus, M’Cldl , Assam, 
macrolcpis, Buck., Kashmeer. 
tambra, 0. Sf V., Java, 
douronensis, C. Sf V., Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo. 

longispinis, Gthr . » Ceylon, 
tambroides, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
nrulius, Jordon., Travancore, Nilgherries. 
sMilegelii, Gthr., Japan, Formosa, 
ccfypsis, Knr., Shanghai, 
kolus, Sykes., Poona, 
homogenes, Gthr., Japan, 
homozonus, Gthr., Japan, 
aphya, Gthr., Java, 
siaja, Blkr., Sumatra, Borneo, 
deventeri, Blkr., Java, 
heteronema, Blkr., Borneo, 
hampal, Blkr., Java, Borneo, Sumatra, 
Malaya. 

ampalong, Blkr., Borneo, Sumatra. 

tasciolatus, Gthr., China. 

sumatranus, Blkr., Sumatra. 

luteus, Heck., Oronles, Tigris. 

liacantbus, Blkr., Java. Madras. 

dorsalis, Jordon., Madras. 

tetraspilus, Gthr., Ceylon. 

thermalis, G. 8f V., Ceylon, Cachar. 

chola, Ham. Buck., Bengal, Assam. 

sophoroides, Gthr., Assam, Bengal. 

amphibius, 0. Sf V ., Bombay. 

layardi, Gthr., Ceylon. 

brevis, Blkr., Curabaya, Gombong, (Java.) 

filamentosus, G. Sf V., Ceylon, Cochin. 

denisonii, Day, Malabar. 

hamiltonii, Day, India, 

bimaculatus, Blkr., Ceylon. 

°%olepis, Blkr., Sumatra. 

Jfer, Veters., Cape. 

®alu, Blkr., Borneo., Siam, Sumatra, 
waandersii, Blkr., Java. 

^wak, Blkr., Java, 
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melanopterus,BL, Sumatra, Siam, Romeo, 
apogon, 0. Sf F., Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
Banka. 

janthochir, Blkr., Borneo, 
proctozysron, Blkr., Siam, 
duvaucelii, C. $ V ., Bengal, 
sopbore, Ham. Buck., Bengal, Himalaya, 
chrysopterus, M’Cldl., Bramaputra, Pesh- 
awar. 

ticto, H B., Bengal, Assam, Himalaya, 
concbonis, Ham. Buck., Ganges, 
terio, Ham. Buch., Bengal, 
puntio, Ham. Buch., Bengal, 
titius. Hum. Buck., Bengal, Bramaputra, 
Assam. 

phutunio, Ham. Buch., Bengal, 
gelius, Ham. Buch; Bengal, Hoogbly. 
cumiugii, Gthr., Ceylon, 
nigro-fasciatus, Gthr., Ceylon, 
vittatus, Day, Malabar, 
modeslus, Kcnr., Madras, 
cosuatis, Ham. Buck., Bengal, 
pyrrhopterus, M’Cldl., Assam. 

Tliynnichtliys tliynnoides, Blkr., Borneo, 
Sumatra. 

polylepis, Blkr., Borneo, Sumatra. 

Barbiebtys, Imvis, C. Sf F., Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo. 

Amblyrhyuchichthys truncatus, Blkr., Bor- 
neo, Sumatra. 

Albulichtbys albuloides, Blkr., Sumatra, 
Borneo. 

Orcinus plagiostomus, Heck., Cashmere, 
Afghanistan. 

sinuatus, Hcck ., Cashmere, Punjab, 
richardsonii, Gray, Nepal. 

Schizothorax planifrons, Hcck., Cashmere, 
micropogon, Heclc., Cashmere, 
hiigelii, Hcck., Cashmere, 
curvilrons, Hcclc., Cashmere. A 
niger, Hack., Cashmere, 
intermedius, M’Cldl ., Afghanistan, 
nasus, Heck., Cashmere, 
longipinnis, Hcck., Cashmere, 
esocinus, Hcck., Cashmere, Afghanistan, 
hodgsonii, Gthr., Nepal, 
ritchianus, M’Cldl ., Afghanistan, 
barbatus, M’Clell., Cabul. 
microlepis, Kerscrl, Anardarch. 
Ptycbobarbus corniroatris, Steindachncr., 
Hanle, (Tibet.) 

Scbizopygopsis stolickce, Steindachn., Tibet. 
Diptychus maculatus, Steindachn., Hima- 
layas, Tibet. 

Fscudogobio brevirostris, Gthr., Formosa, 
esocinus, Schleg., Japan, 
sinensis, Kner., Shanghai, 
variegatus, Schleg., Japan. 

Bungia nigrescens, Kayseri ., Herat. 
Pseudorasbora parva, Schleg., Japan, China. 
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Third Group. Rhotkichthyina. 

Rhoteichthys microlepis, Blkr., Borneo, 
Sumatra. 

Fourth Group. Leptobarbina. 
Leptob&rbus hoevenii, Blkr. , Sumatra, 
Borneo. 

Fifth Group. Rasborina. 

Rasbora cephalotrenia, Blkr., Borneo, Banka, 
Biliton. 

daniconius, H. B., India, Archipelago, 
lateristriata, Van. Haw., Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo. 

kallochroma, Bllcr., Borneo, Banka, 
argyrotaenia, Bllcr., Archipelago, 
leptosoma, Blkr ., Sumatra. 
v : buohanani, Blkr., Assam, Bengal, Pinang. 

' sumatrana, Bllcr., Sumatra, 
bankanensis, Bllcr., Banka, 
nilgherriensis, Hay, Nilglierries. 
zanzibarensis, Glhr., Rovuma. 
elanga, H. B„ Assam, Bengal. 

Lueiosoma setigerum, G. V ., Java, Su- 

matra. 

spilopleura, Bllcr., Sumatra, 
trinema, Bllcr., Sumatra, Borneo. 

Nuria danrica, H. B., India, Ceylon. 
Aphyocypris cliinensis, Glhr., Chikiang. 
Amblvpharyngodon-mola, H. B., Bengal, 
Assam. 

pellucidus, M’Clell., Bengal, Assam, Ten- 
nasserim. 

meletfcinus, 0. fy V., Bombay, Malabar, 
Ceylon. 

Sixth Group. Semiplotina. 
Cyprmion macrostomus, Heck. Tigris, Aleppo, 
kais, Heck., Tigris, Aleppo, 
ionniradius, Heck., Araxes, Kira- Agatsch 
Semiplotus m’clellaudii, Bllcr., Assam. 

Seventh Group. XaNOCmuDiNA. 
Xenocypris argentea, Glhr., China. 
Paracantbobrama guichcnoti, Bllcr., China. 
Mystaeoleucus padangensis, Bllcr., Sumatra. 

Eighth Group. Leuciscina. 
laeucisous lepidus, Heck., Tigris, 
corecnsis, 0. Sf V, China, 
rosetta, C. fy V., China, 
fintella, 0. Sf V., China, 
chevanella, C. fy V , China, 
jesella, 0. § V ., China, 
oupreus, 0. Sf V China, 
leueus, 0. Sr V ., Chiua. 
vandella, 0. SfV., China, 
piceos, Rich., China, 
plenus, Rich., China, 
nomospilotus, Rich., China. 


©fehiops Basil. Rich., China. 
Ctonopharyngodon idellus, 0. Sf V., China. 

Ninth Group. Rhodeena. 
Achilognathus himantogus, Glhr., Formosa, 
limbatus, Schl., Japan, 
inter medius, Schl., Japan, 
molanogaster, Blkr., Japan. % 
imberbis, Gthr., China, 
rliombeus, Schl ., Japan. 

Rhodens sinensis, Gthr., China. 

ocellatus, Kenr., China. 
Paeudoperilampus typns, Bllcr., Japan. 

Tenth Group. Danionina. 

Danio dangila, H. B., Behar. 
lineolatus, Blgth., Sikkim, 
micronerna, Blkr., Ceylon, India, Nilgher- 
rios, N. India, 
alburnus, Heck., Bombay, 
malabaricus, Jerdon , Malabar, 
nilgherriensis, Bag, Nilglierries. 
cauarcnsis, Jerdon, Canara. 
devario, H. B., Bengal. 

Pteropsarion bakeri, Dag , Travaucoro. 

©quipinnatus, M’Clell, Assam. 
Aspidoparia sardina, Heck., Assam, Bengal, 
morar, H.B. Yamuna, Hista, Brahma pitta, 
jaya, H. B ., Behar. f 

Bardins tileo, II. B., Ganges, Brahmaputra, 
radiolatus, Gthr., India, Malva. 
bondelisis, Bach., Mysore, Ganges, 
cocsa, H. B., India, Simla, Nepal, 
alburnus, Gthr., Nepal, Himalayas* 
morarensis, Gthr., Gwalior, 
bicirratus, M’Clell. Khyber, Cabul. 
barna, U. 7?., Ganges, Bramaputra, Jumna, 
barila, H. B., Bengal, 
gatensis, G. $ V., India, 
rugosus, Dag, Nilgherrios. 
rerio, II. B., Bengal, 
zambezensis, Ptrs., Zambezi, 
sardella, Gthr., Africa. 

Bola goha, H. B. Bengal, Assam, 
salmoides, Big Hi. 

•Schacra cirrhata, M’Clell. Bengal, Assam. 
Opsariichthys uncivostris, Schley., Japan, 
sieboldii, Schl., Japan, 
temminckii Schl. , Japan, 
pachycephalus, Gthr., Formosa, 
platypus, Schl., Japan, Formosa. 
Squaliobarbus eurriculus, Tftich., China. 
Ochetobius elongatns, Kenr., Shanghai. 
Eleventh Group. HYPOPurHAMricaTHYrYA. 
HvpophtUalmichthys m:>Utrix,(7. Sf V., Chiu* 
nobilis, Grag , China. 

Twelfth Group. Abramidh?A. 

A spins vorax, Leske, Tigris, 
spilurus, Whr., China. 


■M. 
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Albarnus candirriiicula, Heck, Kner, Kara, 
capito, Heck, Kurdistan, 
iblis, Heck., Persia. 

Bcbeitan, Heck Araxes. 
jnegacephalusj Heck . , Araxes. 
mossulcnsis, Hecfe., Tigris. 

Rasborichthys helfricbii, Blkr., Borneo. 

Elopirhthys barabusa, Richards , China. 

Acantbobrama arrliada, Heeka Tigris, 
centisquama, Heck. , Damascus. 

Ostcobrama cotio, H. B., Bengal, Dekkan, 
Godavcry. 
rapax, Gthr ., India. 

alfrediana, C. ^ F., Nepal, Bengal, Assam, 
Tcnnasserim. 
agilbii, Sykes. , India. 
iracrolepis, Blyth ., Maulmein. 

Chanodichtbys rnongolicus, Basil, Mongolia, 
Mantscliuria. 
macrops, Gthr., Formosa, 
tcrmiualis, Rich., China, 
bramula, G. if F, China, 
pekinensis, Basil., Peking, 
ieucisculus, Basil., China. 

Smiliogaster bolangerii, (7. # V., Bengal. 

Culter recurviceps, Richards ., China, 
brevicauda, (?//<>■., Formosa. 

Eustira ceylonensis, Gthr., Ceylon. 

Chela gom, H. B., Bengal, Assam, 
bacaila, H. B., Bengal, Soan, Cossya, 
Cachar, Assam, Maulraein. 
clupeoides, Bloch., Tranquebar, Mysore, 
pliulo, H. B., Bengal, 
novacula, Val., India, 
diffusa, Jordon, Cavery. 
argentea, Day, Nilgherries. 
kubuca, H. B., Bengal, Hooghly. 
aoinaccs, G. fy V., Mysore, 
anomalurus, V. H., Java, Sumatra, Borneo. 
hypophtluilmuR, Blkr., Sumatra, 
siamensis, Gthr., Siam, 
megalolopis, Gthr., Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
paralaubuca, Gthr., Bankok. 
sardinella, G. V., Irawaddi. 
macrochir, G. if V., Sumatra, Borneo, Java. 

Ppeudolaubuca sinensis, Blkr., China. 

Cachius atpar , H. B., Bengal, India. 

Thirteenth Group, HoMALorrESiNA. 

Homaloptera maculata, Gay, Boutan, Kas- 
sayah, Assam, 
brucei, Gray, India, 
pavonina, C. F, Java, Sumatra, 
gymiiogastcr, Blkr., Sumatra, 
ssollingeri, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
opliiolepis, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
/wassinkii, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, 
lineolata, G. $ V ., Cohin-China. 

Pfiilorhynchus sucatio, H. B., Bengal, 
bftlitora, H. B., -Bengal, Assam. 


Fourteenth Group . Cqmtidina. 

Misgnrnus anguillicaudatus, Cantor, China, 
Japan, Cliusau, Formosa. 
dichachrouR, Blkr., Jeddo. 
polynema, Blkr., Jcddo. 
lateralis, Gthr., Bengal. 

Nemacliilus pavonaeeus, Fan. Hass., Assam, 
semizonatus, Blyth., Tennassirim, 
rnbidipinnis, Blyth ., Tcnnasserim. 
urophthalmus, Gthr., Ceylon, 
botia, H. B., Bengal. 

fasciatus, Ket. F. H., Java Su-matra, 
Borneo. 

montanus, WCldh, Simla. 

beavani, Gthr., Bengal. 

rupecola, M' Cl oil., Himalayas. 

subfuscus, M'Cldl., Assam. 

nidus, Blkr., Mongolia. 

deuisonii, Day, Nilghorries. 

notostigma, Blkr., Ceylon. 

triangularis, Day, Travancnre. 

semij^rmahis, Day. Nilgherries. 

stria! us, Day, Wynnad. 

savona, H. B., Bengal. 

panthera, Heck., Damascus. 

marmoratus, Heck., Cashmere. 

ladacensis, Gthr., Tibet. 

microps, Steindahhn., Tibet. 

tcnuicauda, S triad., Tibet, Ladak. 

spilopterus, 0. A* F, China, Assam. 

butanonsis, M'Cldl., Butan. 

monocoros, M'Cldl Assam. 

fronatus, Heck., Tigris. 

stolickie, Sleind., Tsumureri. 

griflitliii, Gthr., Assam. 

turio, H. B., Hindostan. 

corica, H. B. t Bengal, Assam. * 

gilcnthcri, Day., Nilghcrries. 

Cobitis guttata, M'Cldl., Vicinity of Joor* 
nath. 

phoxochila, WCldl ., Mishmec. > 
taenia, L., Europe, Japan, 
guntca, II. B., Assam, Bengal, 
gongota, II. B., Assam, Bengal. 

Lopidoceplialicbthys hasseltii, C. fy F, Java, 
thermal is, G. $ V., Ceylon, India, 
balgara, H. B., Kosi, Assam. 

Acanthopsis clitcroidiynehus, Blkr., Suma- 
tra, Tcnnasserim. 

dialyzona, Van. Hass., Java, Borneo. 

Botia dario, H. B., Bengal, Assam, 
almorbn?, Gray, India, 
rostrata, Gthr., Assam, Bengal, 
macracantlms, Blkr., Sumatra, Borneo, 
inodes ta, Blkr., Siam, 
cuita, Schley., Japan, 
bymenophysa, Schley., Java, Sumatra* 
Borneo, Siam. 

Oreonectes platycepbalns, Gthr., China. 

Acanthopththalmus pangia, H. B», Bengal, 
Java, Sumatra. 
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kuhlii, 0. §r V; Java, Sumatra. 

Apua fusca, Byth . 

Fam. 18. Gonoehynchidji. 

Gonorhynchus greyi, Rich., Cape, Australia, 
Zealand, Japan. 

Fam . 20 . Osteoglossid.e. 

Osteoglossum formosum, Mull. SclU ., Borneo, 
Banka, Sumatra. 

Fam. 21. Clufeida. 

First Group. Engraulina. 

Engraulis zolliugeri, Blkr., Bali , Sumbawa, 

• Celebes. 

encrasicboloidcs, Blkr ., Archipelago, Siam, 
commersonianus, Laccp ., India, Archipe- 
lago, Australia. 

tri, Blkr., Java, Banka, Borneo, 
brownii, Gm ., Ceylon, 
japonica, Houltiujn , Japan, China, 
russellii, Blhr., Indies, 
perfasciatus, Fouy., San-Domingo, Cuba, 
heterolopus, Rupp., Red Sea, Archipelago, 
Surinam. 

boclama, Forsk ., Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
rhinoryhnehns, Blhr., Java, Borneo, 
polynemoides, Gthr., Madagascar, 
malabaricus, Bl., Malabar, 
hamiltonii, Gray , India, China, 
mystacoidcs, Blkr., India, Amoy, China, 
Archipelago, 
purava, H. B., India, 
mystax, BL, Selin., India, Bombay, Java, 
Madras. 

eetirostris, Brouss., Indian Ocean, Pacific, 
crocodilus, Blhr., Borneo, 
melanochir, Blhr., Archipelago, Siam, 
taty, C . fy y., Bengal, Archipelago, 
telaru, H. B., Bengal, Cachar. 
breviceps, Cant., Pinang, Borneo. 

Coilia ramcarati, H. B., Hindostan, Borneo, 
quadrifilis, Glhr., Pinang, Malaya, Singa- 
pore. 

dussumieri, 0. fy V India, 
bomeensis, Blkr., Sumatra, Borneo, 
quadragosiraalis, G. $ V., Ganges, 
clupeoides, Laccp., China, 
lindmani, Blhr., Sumatra, 
grayi, Rich., China, 
ua8us, Schl., China, Japan, 
macrognathus, Blhr., Borneo. 

Second Group. Chatoessina. 
Chatoessus nasus, BL, India, Cochin, Java, 
Amboyna. 

pundtatus, Schl, China, Japan, 
maculatus, Rich., China, Formosa, 
chanpole, H. B., Bengal, 
ohaounda, H. B., India, Cochin, Ganges, 
Siam, Borneo* 


Third Group. Olupeima. 

jlupea argyrotaenia, BZ.,Java,Banka,Pinaii» 
brachysoma, Blhr., Java* ** 

perforata, Cant., Archipelago, 
albella, G. S' P*> Pondicherry, 
sirm, Forsh., Red Sea, Indian Ocean. 

Archipelago. ^ 

clupeoides, Blhr., Macassar, Batavia, 
tempany, Blhr., Archipelago, 
atri cauda, Gthr., Ceram, Amboyna. 
molucccusis, Blhr., Molucca, Ceylon, 
fimbriata, G. S' V., Indian Ocean, Pinanrr 
Madras. °* 

longiceps, 0. S' V., Pondicherry, 
nympheca, Rich., China, 
dispilonotus, Blkr., Banka, 
jussieui, Laccp., Mauritius, 
melanosticta, Schl., China, Japan, 
lemuru, Blkr., Java, 
hypsclosoma, Blkr., Amboyna. 
sagax, Jaynyns., America, Japan, Zealand. 
Indica, Gray., Bengal, Assam, 
palasah, C. S' V., Bengal, India, 
ilisha, H. B., Indian Ocean, Archipelago, 
reevesii, Rich., China, 
toli, 0. S V., Archipelago, 
chapra, Gray, Bengal, 
macrura, K. S v. H., Java, Sumatra, Sing- 
apore. 

platygastcr, Gthr., Sumatra, 
scombrina, G. S' V., India, Ceylon, 
melanura, C- S K, Indian Ocean, Archh 
pelago. 

venenosa, G. fy V., Indian Ocean, Zanzibar, 
lile, 0. S V., Malabar, 
kowal, Riipp., Red Sea, Indian Ocean, China, 
zunasi, Blkr., Japan. 

Clupeoides hypselosoma, Blhr., Borneo, 
borneensis, Blkr., Borneo, 
pseudopterus, Blhr., Borneo. 

Clupeichthys goniognathus, Blkr., Sumatra. 

Pcllona ditchoa, C. S' F., Indian Ocean, 
hoovenii, Blhr., Archipelago, 
motius, H. B., India, 
brachysoma, Blhr., Java, Sumatra, 
elongata, Bonn., India, China, Sumatra, 
Archipelago, Japan, 
dussumieri, G. S' F., India, 
xanthoptera, Blhr., Borneo, 
macrogaster, Blkr., Borneo, 
novacula, Blkr., Java, Rangoon, 
leschenaultii, C. $ V ., Pondicherry, 
pristigastroides, Blkr., Java, Borneo, 
amblyuroptera, Blkr., Java, Sumatra, Siam. 

Pristigaster tartoor, C. S F., India, 
macrognathus, Blkr., Archipelago, 
macrops, Gthr., Panama, 
russeluanus, Gray, Bay of Bengal, Malay* 
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Fourth Group. Dussumieriina. 

Spratelloidcs dclicatulus, Indian Ocean , 1 

’ 1 Archipelago, Australia, 
trracilis, Schleg., Japan, Celebes, Tcrnate. 

Dussumicria acuta, C. V., India, 
elopsoidcs, Blhr., India, China. 

Etrumeus micropus, Sehleg,, Japan. 

Fifth Group. Albulina. 

Albula conorhynchus, Bl., §' Schn. Archi- 
pelago, Pinang, Singapore, Ceylon, Na- 
tal, Zanzibar, Red Sea. 

Sixth Group. Elobina. 

Klops sanrus, L ., Tropical, Subtropical, Zan- 
zibar, Africa, Djedda, Pinang, China. 

Me^alops cyprinoides, Brows., Zanzibar, 
° Madras, Bengal, Pinang, Sumatra, Ja- 
va, Amboy na, Archipelago. 

Seventh Group. Chanina. 

Clianos salraoncus, Forst., Indian Ocean, 
Pacific Ocean, Red Sea, Zanzibar, 
Seychelles, Ceylon. 

Fam. 22. Ciiirocentrid,e. 

Cliiroccntrus dorab, Forth, Indian Ocean, 
Archipelago, China, Japan. 

Fam. 24. Notoiterid;e. 

Notoptcrus chiiala, II. B., India, Archipe- 
lago. 

borueensis, Blhr., Romeo, Sumatra, 
knpirat, Lacvp., India, 
a fur, Glhr. y Africa* 

Fam. Angutlt.id*. 

Anguilla j oh an me, Gihr ., 
labiata, Vet., 
umblodon, Gihr., 
rirescens, Vet., Mozambique, 
mcrophthaluia, Vet., Mozambique, 
mossambica, Vet., Mozambique, 
mamorata, Q. G., Reunion, 
japonica, Sid), Japan. 

Fam. Congkid.e. 

Conger altipinnis, Kp. 
taiubon Cuv., Archipelago, 
bagio, Cant., Mozambique, 
cincreus, Riipp. , Mozarnb. 
vnlgaris, Sieb., Japan, 
anago, Sicb., Japan, 
nrolophus, Sieb., Japan, 
uropterus, Sieb., Japan, 
hamo, Sieb., Japan. 

Fam. Mur.£NIDjE. 

Murrena chlorostigma, Kp. 
thyrsoidaea, Richards, Pinang, China, 
tessellata, Richards. 
sathete, B. H., Pinang, Gauges, 
ismgleena, Richards. 


isingleenoides, Kp. 
picta, AM. 
nubila, Richards., 
flavimarginata, Rupp. 
nudivomer, Gihr. 
variegata, Forst , Mozamb. 
zebra, Shaw, Mozambique, 
diplodon, Vet., [Mozambique, 
fascigula, Vet., Mozambique, 
helena, L., Madagascar, 
caneellata, Kp., Madagascar, 
tile, Bitch, Ham., Reunion, 
grisea, Commers , Reunion, 
bullata, Richards, Reunion, 
mauritiana, Kp., Reunion, 
guttata, Kp., Reunion, 
moringua, Kp., Reunion, 
unicolor, Riipp., Reunion, 
kidako, Si eh., Japan, 
albimarginata, Sieb., Japan, 
partialis, Sieb., Japan, 
minor, Sieb., Japan. 

Fam. OrmURiDE. 

Opliiurus marginatus, Vet. 
baccidens, Canton, Straits, 
maculosus, Cue., [Mating, 
boro, B. H., Bay of Bengal, 
grandoctilis, Canton , Pinang. 
can cri vomer, Richards, Maur. 
brovicops, Canton, Pinang. 

Opbisurus serpens, Sieb., Japan. 

porphyrons, Sieb., Japan. 

Sphagobranchus brevirostris,Pc /., Mozamb. 

Fam. LEPTOCEniALii)^. 

Lcptoccplialus marginatus, Q Sf G. 
deutex, Cant. 
capeusis, Lai. 

V.— Order PLECTOGNATITI. 

Fam. Ostracioni dau. 

Oslracion turritus, Forth. 
cornutus, Linne ., Straits, China, Archip. 
arcus, Schn. 

tcssorula, Canton., Penang, 
immaeulatus, Sieb., Japan, 
stictonosus, Sieb., Japan, 
hrevicoriiis, Sieb . , Japan, 
fornasini, Blanca. 
nasus, Block., Malaya, 
totragonns, L . 
punctatus, Lacep. 
bombifrons, Hollaed. 
quudricornis, L., Reunion, 
triqueter, L., Reunion, 
concatenatus, Schn., Reunion. 

Fam. G YMNODOXTI l*JE. 

1 Diodon reticulatus, Will. 
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tried ricuR, Guv., Penang, 
tigrinus, Sieb., Japan, 
novem-maculatus, Sieb., Japan, 
antennatus, Cuv Mozamb. 
soxmaculatus, Cuv. , Maur. 
hystrix, L., Reunion, 
orbicularis, Schn., Reunion. 

Tetrodon honkenii, Riipp. 
immaculatus, Lacey., Madras, Penang, 
tirgenteup, Lactp. 

simulans, Cantor ., Ponang, Singapore, 
lunaris, Schn. 
inermis, Slab., Japan, 
vermicularis, Sieb , Japan, 
stictonotus, Sieb.. Japan, 
f rrnamenfcuni, Sieb., Japan, 
pardalis, Sieb., Japan, 
porpliyreus, Sieb., Japan, 
rnbripes, Sieb., Japan, 
xanthopterus, Sieb., Japan, 
rivulatus, Sieb., Japan, 
grammatoceplmlus, Sieb., Japan, 
lineatus, Sieb., Japan, 
carduus, Cantor., Penang, 
lineatus, Bl. 

testudineus, Lin., Indian Ocean, Penang, 
latema, Richard*. 

bondaras, Cantor., Vizagapatam, Penang. 
Btellafcus, Lacep. 

lunaris, Cuv., Bengal Bay, Archipelago, 
nigropunctatus, Schn . 
oblongus, Bloch., Indian Ocean, Penang, 
immaculatus, Lacep. 

dissutidens, Cant., Coromandel, Penang, 
valentyni, Bike. 

naritus, Richards., Penang, Borneo, 
margaritatus, lliipp. 
pcecilonotus, Schley., Mozamb. 
bernieri, Kp., Madagascar, 
lagocepbalus, Bihr., Reunion, 
hispid us, Bihr., Reunion. 

Triodon bursarius, Reimv., Rouuion. 

Fam. Balistid.e. 

Erythrodon niger, Lacep. 

Balistes crarulcscens, Riipp, 
frenatus, Lacep. 
armatus, Lacep. 
aculeatus, L. 
lineatus, Schn. 
rectangulus, Schn. 
stellatus, Lacep. 
viridescens, Lacep. 
niger, Osbeck. 

conspicillum, Cuv., Madag. to Arcliip. 
forcipatus, Or., Mozambique, 
flavimarginatus, Riipp., Mozambique, 
bursa, Bonn., Mauritius, 
vctula, L., Madagascar. 

Monaoantbus isogramma, Bihr. 

tomentosa, £., Indian Ocean, Penang. 


pardalis, Rupp. 
cirrhifer, Sieb., Japan, 
oblongus, Sieb., Japan, 
geographicus, Peron., Straits, 
fronticinctus, Qthr. , 
pencilligerus, Peron., Straits, 
hystrix, Cuv., Mauritius, 
frenatus, Pet., Mozambique. 

Aleu teres monoceros, Osbeck. 
nasicornis, Schley . 
fieri ptus, Osbeck. 
lusvis, Cuv., Reunion, 
ciucrca, Sieb., Japan, 
nasieornis, Sieb., Japan. 

Triacanthus brevirostris, Sieb., Japan, 
anomalus, Sieb., Japan. 

VI. — Order. LOPHOBRANCHII. 
Solcnostorna cyanopterum, Bllcr. 

Pegasus draco, L. 

Hippocampus manual us, Cant., E. Africa, 
Pinang. 

comes, Cantor, Penang, 
hystrix, Kp. 
puuctulatus, Kp. 
guttulatns, Cue. 
monikei, Bihr. 
subcoronafcus, Qthr. 
longirostris, Sieb., Japan, 
brevirostris, Sieb., Japan, 
gracillimus, Sieb., Japau. 
coronatus, Sieb., Japan. 

Syngnatlms biaculeatus, Bl. 
penicillus, Cantor, Penang, 
fasciatus, Gray. 

biaculeatus, Bloch., Straits to Archipelago, 
zanzibarensis, Qthr. 
mossambicus, Pet. 
luematopterus, Bihr., Zanzibar, 
goudoti, Kp., Madagascar, 
latema, Bllcr., Mauritius, 
lineatus, Bllcr., Mozambique, 
millcpunctatus, J\p., Madag. 
liaspis, Kp., Madagascar, 
brnchyrhynchus, Kp., Reun. 
pelagieus, L., Reunion, 
sevratus. Sieb., Japan, 
tenuirostris, Sieb., Japan. 

VII. — Order. CHONDROPTERYGH. 

Ginglymostoma brevicaudatum, Gthr. 
concolor, Rupp., Africa to Straits. 

Stcgostoma fasciautum, M. U. 

Carcharias acufcus, Rupp,, E. Africa to Ar- 
chipelago. 

zambezensis, Pet, Mozamb. 
japonicus, Sieb., Japan, 
melanopterus. Q. fy G. % Red Sea to Pol) * 
nesia. 

sorrttb, Vat, Madagascar. 
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PISHES OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 



2yga oha malleus, Show* 

blochii, Valeriy Bengal Bay, Archipelago. 
Alopias vulpes, Bonap., Mauritius. 
Hcxanchus griseus, Bafi, Reunion. 

Acantliias vulgaris, Biss. Reunion. 

Scymnus brasiliensis, Cuv., Mauritius. 
Lemurgus lahordii, Q. 8f G. f Mauritius. 


Fam. TriqoniIim. 

Rachinotus Africanus, Bloch., Penang.' 
Trygon uamak, Forth. 
kuhlii, Sieb., Japan, 
akajei, Sicb., Japan, 
sugei, Sieb., Japan. 

pastinaca, L. h 

Tooniura lymna, Forsk ., E. Africa to Poly- 


prisiis antiquorum, Lath. 
gemisagittatus, Shaw., Bengal Bay, Straits, 
peroteti, G- ty if* 
jUiinobatus schlegelii, M. $ H. 
lavis, Sieb., Japan, 
ligonifer, Cantor ., Straits. 


nesia. 

xneyeni, M. 8f H., Reunion. 

JFam. Myliobatidid^. 
Myliobatis aquila, C., Bum., Reunion. 


Baja asterias, Bond., Mauritius, 
keuojei, Sicb., Japan. 

Urogymnus aspcrrimus, M. H., Seych, 

Fam. Torpedinid,*:. 

Torpedo marmorata, Eudol., Maur. 
fusoomaculata, Pet. 
japouica, Sicb., Japan. 


./Etobatis narinari, C. $f If., Reunion. 

Cephaloptera kuhlii, Jlf. H. 
japonica, Sieb., Japan; 

])rs. Gunther's Catalogue of the Fishes in the 
British Museum, Cantor , Fishes of the Straits 
Settlements in Bengal, Asiatic Soc. Journ . and 
Playfair a.nd Br. Gunther fishes of Zanzibar, 
Sieb old Fishes of Japan . 
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fisiimaws. 


fish hooks. 


Hnmecous, 

fischttiigcln- 


Gal, 


Fk. 

Ger. 

Hind. 


Kail, kai, panelling, Malay 
Galamu, Tel. 


Fish-hooks aro used , in all countries but 
• tlic S. and E. of Asia, nets, traps, and stakes 
^ the generally adopted modes for catching 


' FISH QIL& 

their export from British India was as'pcr 
statement, 


year. 

cwt. 

tons. 

valne. 

£. 

1857-58 

8,952 

448 

9,026 

1858-59 

1,872 

92 

8,468 

1859-60 



7,447 

1860-61 



6,401 


lisli* 

FISHING-NET FLOATS. Several light 
porous woods, such as Gyrocarpus Jacquini, 
Siilmalia Malabarica; and the fruit of 
tiie Baobab are used as floats for fishing 
nets. 

FISH-INSECTS. Species of Lepisma, 
found in books, pretty little silvery creatures. 
L niveo-fasciata, Templeton, and L. niger 
Tcinp. occur in Ceylon. The genus was 
called “Lepisma” by Fabricus, from its, 
fish-liko scales. It has six legs, filiform 
antenna), and tho abdomen terminated by 
threo elongated seta), two of which .are 
placed nearly at right angles to tho cen- 
tral one. Linna)U8 states that the European 
species, was brought in sugar-ships from 
America. The Chclifer found in Ceylon, 
has been brought thither from Europe. — 
Tom. 67;. Not. Hist, of Ccyl . p. 47G. 
FISIIMAWS. 

Finli Sounds, Exa. Pootn (large), 

Air bladder, „ Sozili (small), Guz. ITind. 

Swims, „ Lupalupa, Malay. 

A term applied in oriental commerce to 
the air-bladder, sounds, or swims of certain 
large fishes, found in the Indian Ocean, 
Bay of Bengal, the seas of the Archipelago, 
and the great estuaries. It is an article of 
luxury with tho Chinese; and forms an 
important article of export from all the 
coasts. Small quantities of tho superior 
kind are occasionally sent to England, from 
which it is supposed isinglass is made. There 
arc two kinds of fisiimaws, distinguished 
in Bombay by tho terms Poota and Sozcc- 
lec, tho difference consisting merely in tho 
size— the latter being about one-fourth the 
size of tho former. They are used as an 
article of luxury among the Chinese, when 
properly dried they are fit for the market ; 
they are of yellowish tinge and arc cured 
hy stretching them in tho sun. If they 
become damp, they soon decay and are then 
worthless. They are chiefly brought to China 
ln jnnks from the Indian Islands. At Singa- 
pore and in China the price is from § 35 to 
'y perpecul. This article, together with 
b'ras’-nests, bichc-do-mar, and shark’s fins 
**0 all consumed by tho Chinese, for their 
^Pposod strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. In tho four years 1867-58 to 1860-61 


Sco Air-bladder : Isinglass. 

FISH OILS. Tho manufacture of Fish 
Oil is practised all along tho western coast. 
Tho extreme cheapness of cocoanut, castor, 
and other vegetablo oils, interferes with 
the productiveness of animal oils, Tbo 
great source of supply is tho shark and tho 
skate : tho livers of these are cut out, and 
thrown into a vat or old canoe, or other 
receptacle, and trodden on with tho feet till 
the oil is expressed. It is then drawn off, 
and stowed away : boiling does not seem to 
bo resorted to, as there ib little or no muscu- 
lar fibre, such as that of tho biubber, to bo 
got rid of, or aqueous particles to bo dispell- 
ed. The amount of oil manufactured at each 
fishing-village will in all likelihood bo found 
very nearly proportioned to the value of tho 
trade in sharks’ fins. The oil from the va- 
riety of skate called “Wagli” by the natives 
of the Bombay coast, seems to liavo a 
strong resemblance to the cod liver oil 
now so much in demand for medicinal 
uses. On the Malabar Coast, especially 
off Vingorla, the seas literally swarm 
with a variety of the sardine : a coarse 
ill-smelling kind of oil, which sells 
for from six to twelve annas a maund, is 
manufactured from these — the natives em- 
ploy it for smearing their boats. At present 
it is prepared chiefly on tho Western Coast 
of India, although somo is now t made at 
Madras. The liver of the white shark is that 
generally used. The mode of preparing tho 
best cod liver oil, is thus described as it is 
equally applicable to “Fish liver.” The 
proper season for preparing cod liver oil 
is early in January when the livers are 
plump, firm, large, white, and full of oil— — 
the livers are sometimes found diseased, and 
such as are specifically lighter than water, 
should bo rejected. Good livers should 
cut smooth, and not tear, when cut 
none of tho substanco should flow out in a 
half liquid state. Tho quantity of oil pro- 
duced by livers depends much upon the time 
of the year. In the beginning of 'January 
1000 livers were found by experiment to 
yield 37 Imperial gallons, and at the end of 
February an equal number only gave 23 
gallons of oil. In the beginning of January 
1000 livers of aver&go size weighed 900 lbs. 
whilst in tho last day of March the same 
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FIUMARA; ■ * 

vlifimter weighed only 575 lbs. tfhe oil at 
these different seasons was eqnally pale, and 
. the livers equally white, although much 
smaller and more flabby in the latter season. 
To prepare the oil — Wash the livers very 
carefully, first removing the gall bladders 
which adhere to them, and infuse them in 
rain or other water free from salt. Place 
them over the fire and never allow the heat 
to exceed 120 or 130° . On this head espe- 
cial care must be taken, a higher degree of 
heat although yielding a larger product, 
'communicates a rank, fishy taste and smell 
and heightens the color of the oil, thereby 
rendering it disgusting to the patient. — 
M. E. J. R. of 1855. 


* SU^Wc^BlHTiHA. 

partially or wholly dry during the drought 
Beason. It corresponds to the Indt,* 
“Nullah.” Burton's Meceah. 

FIVE. Pancb, Hind. Panj, Pbrs, j s a 
number of frequent occurrence amongst 
hindus. Panch-salar, or kansali, the fi VQ 
artizans ; Pancha-janva and Pancha Vshiti 
in the Veda, five families according to 
Lassen. Pauchayat, a jury of five. °The 
Punch liquor and Punch of Punch and Judy 
are said to be from Punch, five. 

FIVE ISLANDS, also, called Babuyan, 
a circular chain of islands fronting tl ie 
coast of Cagayan. See Babuyan. 

FIXED AIR. Eng. Carbonic Acid. 


FISH ROE. 

Mat ohi ko undo, Dijk. Chapa janna, Tel. 

Min Ckenney, Tam. 

Fisb roo is sold in every bazaar of the South 
and East of Asia, and the Fish roo of* Siam 
is a great article of trade. Sec Fisheries, p. 
130: Fish p. 162. 

FISH SALTED. 

Khari mutclii, T)riv (Dry) Kareivudn also 
Khara Macbi, Him npimiiu kanrinm, Tam. 
Budu, Malay. ( „ ) Upii karri* vadu 

or genii null ip:i, Tel 

Salt fish is obtained in every bazaar of 
India, and is used as a condiment with the 
vegetable diet. 

FISH SOUNDS. See Isinglass. Fish 
Maws. Air bladder. 

FISH SKINS are used occasionally in 
India for covering scabbards. The Goldi, oii 
taking a large fish, remove the skin aud beat 
it with a mallet to remove the scales, and 
until the thick, oily curium become supple. 
In a dress of this kind they defy snow, mist 
and rain. Latham's Nationalities of Europe, 
Vol. I, p. 271. 

FISH TRAPS. In tho Archipelago, 
fish traps are made of basket-work, which 


FLACO IJKTIAC E/E, a natural order of 
plants of which the genera Flaoourtia and 
Phobcros, containing eighteen species, occur 
in the South and E. of Asia. The berries of]', 
cataphraeta of the N. K. of India arc edible. 
F. ramontchi a tree of Madagascar 1ms been 
introduced into India. F. obcordata is a shrub 
of Chittagong. F. cordata of Silh'et, F. ro- 
tumlifolia of the Peninsula aud F. Campbel- 
liana of Sumatra. Voigt. 

FLACOURTIA CATAPHItACTA, 1M. 


’an a vain. Bung. 

Talisputri, „ 

I’iinecynla, ,, 

Panuyula ; Panijala, Dck. 
Talisputri, Hind. 


Pnniala ; I’anijalu, Hind, 

Talisliputri, Mai.hal. 

Talislm, Sans- 

Talisliapritri, Tam- 

Talisapatri, Tkl« 


A tree of Assam, Monghyr and Nejnl, 
grown as a fruit tree in gardens at Kotali 
ud affords a popular medicine in 
Rebar. Tho small leaves and shoots resmu- 


blo rhubarb in flavour, and are used as a 
gentle astringent in the dose of half a drachm 
in powder. An infusion of the baric in cold 
water is also employed as a remedy in hoarse- 
ness. The young shoots and leaves 
are considered astringent and stomachic.— 
O' Sh any f messy, p. 207, Eng. Cyc. Voigt . Gen. 
Med. Top. 


are baited with small try, and afterwards 
Bunk by means of stones, their position being 
indicated by long bamboo fishing-buoys. 
These traps are left in tho sea all night, and 
are raised in the morning for tho purpose of 
taking out the fish . — Earl p. 37. 

FISTULANA. See Tubicolid®. 

FITAN, Hind., a pelican. 

FITCH, or VETCH. See Tare. 

FITCH. An Englishman who, with his 


FLACOURTIA INERMIS, Roxb. 

Lovi Lovi, Singh. 

This tree grows in Ceylon, in Silhct, 
in both tlio peninsulas of Iudia and in the 
Moluccas. It has minute greenish flowed. 
In tho Moluccas, it is extensively cultivated 
for the sake of its fruit which makes 
excellent tarts, though too sour to be 
eaten raw. Roxb. iii, 833, Voigt 84. 


companions, travelled all over Hmdostan. 
They went in 1583, via Aleppo and Baghdad, 
on a commercial mission, with introductory 
letters from Elizabeth to Akbar. See Lcedes. 
FITRASALYUN.HnnxPrangos pabularia, 
FIUMARA. It. In Italy, ahill water course. 
'Which rolls a torrent after rain, and is either 


FLACOURTIA MONTANA, Graham. 
Ram tambufc, Maiir. I Uttuck, MaHR * 

A tree common in forests above and be- 
low the Bombay ghats, but does not, m * 
far as Dr. Gibson had seeu, extend ielan ■ 
The wood is rather strong and close-gr* 1 
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, tn t the jfirth ia rieversncti as to render 
!r 6 nfficient for general purposes of carpen- 
try or building.— Dr. Gilson. 

FfjACOURTIA SAPIDA, Roxh-, W.fyA,, 


IT-fo- 

Booinch, 

Bumrcbeq, 

Biiu-lm, 

Kukc, 

KaogUi 


Brno. 
of Bom mat 
Duk. 
Hind. • 
of Ravi. 


Oogaorassa, 
Swadoo kuntuka, 
Pcdda kimaregu, 
Petlda canrcw, 

, Xakka neredu, 

A 


Singh, 

Sans. 

Tel. 


A small sized tree or large shrub, grow- 
ing to an elevation of 1 ,500 to 3,000 feet in 
the central province of Ceylon, grows also, 
in Peninsular India, on the Godavery, in 
Gan jam and Gumsur, extreme height 15 
feet,* circu inference I foot, and height from 
won tid ^ ie hiterseoi.ion of tho first 

branch, 5 feet, also in Bengal and north- 
wards to Jlelira Dhoou. It yields a very 
Inn-el close-grained wood which does nob 
warp, and is worthy of attention. This 
wood is burnt when libations are offered for 
a person who has died on an inauspicious 
day. It is found as a large shrub along the 
lower hills of the N. W. Himalaya, some- 
times to 3,500 feet, in the Salt Range, and 
on the skirts of tho Suliman Range, Ac. 
The timber is there occasionally employed for 
ploughs, hut is too small for most purposes. 
It is straight and close-grained, and is used 
for combs and in turning. The fruit is 
enton. — Ruxh. iii,, 835, Voigt 83, Dr. J. L. 
Stewart, Thiu, 17. 

FLA COURT! A SEP FARIA, Roxb., IF. 
&A 1 ik 


Jutlio Knrnndo, Duk. Bnjkar also jidknr of 
Klmtai, Dnjkur. Hind.; Ravi, Sutlej. 

of Tr I. ; Can row, T\m. 

Sherawani, Yurgal, It. I Kni.titkln, „ 

Kuril Moclli, Maleat,. j Sai:»l)lii, Sans. 

1 Kar.aregn, Konru, Tel. 

This shrub grows in Ceylon and all over 
India, up to the Salt Range and Suliman 
Range. It has strong spines preventing 
cat-tie browzing the leaves. Its fruit is 
small, hard and insipid.— Ur. L. Ste wart 
FLAG ELL ARIA TNDICA. 

Myouk Kyoing, J5 i:rm. 

Often seen in Tenasscrim, is easily recog- 
mzed by the tendril it puts forth at tho end 
°f its leaves. — ’Mason. 

I L ALU 8 — ? Diauthus alrophyllns. 
FUME OF TIIE FOREST, Eng, Ixora 
coccmea. — Linn. 

I LAMING O, the Phoeuicoptcvu* roseus 
°F Pallas, a large and splendid bird found in 
^ost P ar fs of India, belonging to the sub- 
anuly Phoenicopterime. Tho Singhalese 
a ye been led from their colour and their 
ditary order, to designate thorn the “ Eng- 


* FLAX, 

lish' soldier birds.” — Wallace, Tennentfs 
Sketches of the Natural History of Ceylon, p. 
261. See Birds. 

FLANNEL, Eng. 

Flannello, Fr. [ Looi. Hind, 

Flannel, Gkr. | 

This woollen article is wholly imported 
into India, there is no similar woollen stuff 
manufactured in S. & E. of Asia. It is 
not much used by Asiatics. 

FLASSIT, Hind., Populus ciliata. 

FLAX, Eng. 

Muslima, Brno. Lino It. Sp. 

Lliu, Cymric. Linum Lat. 

VI ascii, But. Alisli ; Tisi ; Aliai ; Paw. 

Lin, Anglo-Saxon, Fr. Kutan, Pers. 

Flachs, Gkr. Len Pol., Russ. 

Lein, Golh. Linho Port, 

Liuou Gr. Lean also Lon Rus. 

Alsi, Hind. At,aai Sans. 

Atis, „ Lint Scotch. 

Tho flax plant, Li nm nsitatissimum, is 
scarcely at all grown in the peninsula of 
India and not at all in Burmah, and, except 
for the seed and for a little fibre, and in a few 
localities, may bo said to be not raised in 
any part of India for external commerce. 
This seems a change from the former state 
of agriculture for flax is mentioned by 
Strabo as one of the staples of the N. W. 
part of India. A small quantity of Riga 
seeds, which had been imported experi- 
mentally by Dr. Jameson, was distributed 
amongst tho peasants, with instructions as 
to tho mode of cultivation ; an agent of 
great practical experience was deputed to 
examine and report upon the qualifications 
of different districts for the growth of flax, 
and a, staff’ of natives were trained by him to 
act as scutchers. In 1856, two tons of fia$c 
produced under his superintendence in the 
district of Goojramvalla, were sent to Eng- 
land, and were sold for £02. 2*. 2d, realis- 
ing a not profit of 4 7 per cent. In 1857, eight 
cwt. of flax, grown at Jeddura, a tract of 
country in tho Kangra district, bordering 
on the River Beas, were sent to Britain, 
and were valued at from £55 to £60 a ton. 
In consequence of the success of these 
experiments, an Association, called the 
‘ Indian Flax Company’, was established in 
Belfast, and an agent was sent out to buynp 
flax produce. In 1863 lie made the district of 
Sealkoto his head quarters, but owing to 
various circumstances, their operations were 
brought to a close. Up to this, flax had 
always been sown in tlio Punjab as a 
field crop, but raised only for its oil seed, 
and as the plants are only 18 to 24 inches 
high, they are useless for textile purpose. 
Flax is prepared by steeping the plant, 
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FLEA-BANE. 

stripping of the bark, and then beating so 
as to separate the fibres from which linen 
and cambric are prepared,— cambric differing 
from linen in fineness and in being made 
from the fibre of plants which have been more 
thickly sown. Linen cloth is a good conduc- 
tor of heat and is cool, but is chilly when 
the body is exposed to cold or is perspiring. 

The Burmese are acquainted with linen 
from their books in which it is frequently 
mentioned. The lake or tank near king 
Wathandria’s hermitage, is described as being 
covered with water lilies, that appear like 
garments made of thread of flax bark ; and 
linen garments are mentioned among those 
which priests arc permitted to wear. — Dr. J. 
L. Stewart, Mr. Powell , McCulloch, p. 581. 
Proe. Madr. Govt. 2&th Fehrmry 1862, Royle, 


Mat. Med. 283. 

FLAX SEED, Eng. Linseed. 

Lynzaod, But. Siomo, Fol. 

Lin, Fit. Iniano, „ 

Graino de Lin, „ Linhaca, Port 

Lein Boat. Gkr. Somjn lonjn, Rus. 

Linscmo, It. Linaza, Sr 

This seed is, in India, produced for its oil. 

FLEA, Eng. 

Paros, Her. I Ec. Tam. 

Piau, Hind. | Eegalu, Tel. 


This insect, which was one of the plagues 
that foil on Egypt, is very common in all the 
S. E. of Asia, and at certain seasons in some 
parts of tho peninsula they occur in great 
numbers ; tho natives say they breed in the 
rocky ground. At Ahmcdnuggcr, Nassik, 
Secundorabad and Bangalore in some years 
they are innumerable, but they are little 
troublesome, their bite is insignificant. 

FLEA-BANE, ASH COLORED, Eng. 
Vemonia cinerea, Less. 

FLEA-BANE, PURPLE. 

Kali-ziri, Duk. Guz. I Caattu mragam, Tam. 
Buckclii, Hind. I Adivi jilokara, Tel. 

Kana-iraka, Sans. ( 

A small dark-coloured, and extremely 
bitter Beed, procurablo in all Indian bazaars, 
considered powerfully anthelmintic, and also 
used as an ingredient of a compound powder 
prescribed in Bnako bites by native practi- 
tioners. An infusion of seed is also given 
for congbs, and against flatulency. Tho 
Inula Pulicaria, or Fleabane, a common 
road side plant in Britain, strewed or burned 
in any place, destroys gnats and fleas ; and 
the Bame properties are attributed to the 
co mmo n Ox-eyo daisy of Britain. Flics 
fleas and musquitoes, avoid rooms in which 
branches of pennyroyal have been suspended. 
Seo Bane : Fly. 


FLITTERGOLD. 

FLEDERMAUSER. Gkb. a bat ; on. nt 
the Cheiroptera. ot 

FLEECE OF HAIR. See Jat, Paimh 
FLESH COLOURED TREFOIL. Tri. 

folium incamatum. h 

FLEUR DE FARINE, Fa. Flour 
FLEUR DE MUSCADE. Fk. M acc . 

FLY. In tho Hebrew Scriptures, aro 
several Hebrew words which, in tlie English 
version, hsye been translated fly, viz., Oreb 
Zebub, Deburrah, Tsira, Sarabim, B a k 
Cinnim. The Orov or Orob, Hebrew, a swarm 
or assemblage iB translated in Psalms cv 
31 , swarm of flies, but in Exodus viii, v. 21 also 
Psalms lxxviii, v. 45, is supposed to allude to 
the mosquito. 

Tho Hebrew Zcnon ofEcc. x. v.' l, and 
Isaiah vii, v. 10 is not identified. Flics are un- 
doubtedly very troublesome in tropical Asia 
at some seasons, but an infusion of quassia 
sweetened with sugar placed on a plate, 
destroys them. Tho eye-fly, a minute insect 
which comes at seasons inside houses, and 
clusters in myriads on any hanging thread, 
can be destroyed instantaneously in masses, 
by forming a cone of paper like a grocery 
packet and, setting fire to its edges, bring- 
ing it under the thread where they cluster; 
their wings aro singed as they try to escapo 
out of tho burning circle. In Italy largo 
bundles of a common viscous plant (Erigcron 
viscosum Lin.) dipped in milk hung up in 
all the rooms, attract all the flics. Glossina 
morsitans, the Tsetse fly of Africa, whoso 
bite is fatal to the horse, the bullock and cow, 
is supposed to be the same as the Tsalfc salya 
or Ziinb, of Abyssinia, mentioned by Bruce. 
Sec Bane. Fleabane; Zimb. 

FL1NDERSIA AUSTRALIS. This tree 
is a native of Australia, and its wood is said 
to be not inferior to mahogany. See Cedar. 

FLINDERSIA AMBOINENSIS. This 
is a native of the islands of Hitu and Ceram. 
The spiny part of tho fruit is formed into 
rasps. It was on this account called by 
Rumphius, Arbor radulifera. 

FLINT, Eng. 

Picrro a fusil, Fa. Chakmak, Hind. 

Fouerstciii, Ger. Patu-api, Malay. 

Chakmak, Guz. Chokimuki kalln, Tati. 

Ilala-misk, II kb. „ rai, Ikl. 

This mineral is composed almost entirely 
of silica. It is almost all imported from Bri- 
tain, being exceedingly rare in India. It 18 
used, when calcined and ground, in pottery J 
also for gun-flints, for which purpose tho y«J“ 
lowish-gray flints are preferred. In In®* 
tho calcedonio quartzes aro used instead ot 
flint. — Water ston, quoted by Faulkner. 

FLIOR, Rus. Crape. 

FLITTERGOLD. Geb. Orsiduo. 
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- FEOODS. 

FITTER-MICE, Bats. See Cheiroptera. 
FLOATING ISLANDS, occur in the 
lake of Cashmir. One occurs in lake Der- 
went, water in England. 

FLOATS are much used for rafting tim- 
ber and they are formed of many vegetable 
substances. The saccharum sara roods are 
imich employed, also the bamboo, and the 
fruit of the baobab. 

FLOHR, Geb. Crape. 

FLOODS, of these, tradition mentions se- 
veral. The Hellenic tradition is known as 
the Hood of Deucalion son of Prometheus 
who built the Ark which rested on Parnas- 
sus, in Thessaly. A similar legend of Asia 
minor was connected with tiro deluge of 
Icon i urn and was localised at Olympus the 
highest peak of Western Asia. Both these are 
doubtless connected with the flood of Noah, 
related by Moses, no account of which is 
known to the Egyptians nor to the Chinese, 
who had gone westwards and eastwards prior 
to its occurrence. Missionaries in China, 
however, have attributed the inundations 
alluded to as stopped in the reign of Yu, the 
founder of the first Chinese dynasty, B. C. 
2207 to tho flood of Noah. The flood of 
Noah, is supposed to havo occurred in the 
year of the world 1G50, that, is about B. 0. 
2328 or B. C. 2344*. The Aryan hindu tra- 
dition of the great flood is distinct, bat is 
involved in their mythical religion. Their 
Matsya or Fish Avatar, is the history of that, 
event disguised in oriental fiction. River and 
Sea Floods are of very frequent occurrence 
in India and China. Dr. Buist, gave an account 
of that of 1849 in Ediu. Phil. Jl. 1801 : Bl. As. 
Trans, 1851. Tho Ganges once rose 45 feet 
above the usual level ; swept away Purree 
Bund, and laid a town four feet under water, 
and au account of it appeared in the Agra 
Ukbbar, August 30, 1839; As. Jl. 1 839, and a 
description of that at Agra in the As. Jl. 
1838. Inundations at Hussingabad were 
mentioned in As. Jl. April 1839. In 1841 
the Indus seemed to have been for some time 
ponded back, when a terrific flood swept 
jyer Attock, and all the country around. 
Dr. Falconer gave an account of it in Bl. As, 
Trans. 1843, vol. x., and Dr. Jameson, Ibid. 
v ol. xii. A hill was supposed to havo been 
tumbled into the river by an earthquake so 
mghup as never to have been heard of; but, 
jt was subsequently known to have occurred 
tmm the giving way of a glacier : tho body 
? a woman dressed in sheep-skins was 
| j“ r °wn ashore at Atfcock, and supposed to 
, a Thibetan : 10,000 lives wero said to 
tore been lost. — As. Jl. 1841, vol. xxxv. 
u t>, 2G4. Captain Abbott gave ah account 1 
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of it from lips of natives in the BL As. 
Trans., 1841, vol. x p. 230. From hundreds 
of villages and towns including Khyrabad 
and Attock, thousands of human beings and 
cattle were swept away. In the Hazara coun- 
try, artillery guns with many hundreds of 
infantry and cavalry were lost, a whole ■ 
camp, with troops and followers were car- 
ried down the river. A flood occurred in tho 
delta of the Ganges in October 8, 1831 when 
50,000 lives wero lost : near Balasore 17,474 
people drowned ; iu 1832, 2,000 in the same 
neighbourhood. — As. Jl. 1833, vol. xiii. A 
flood occurred at Coriuga, December 1839. 
A hurricane sea-wave or wave caused by an 
earthquake rose 8 foot above the level of 
Coringa village : the inundation covered 30 
miles of country and above 7,000 people were 
drowned ; £100,000 worth of property de- 
stroyed on shore ; at sea 70 vessels were lost* 
with about 700 lives. In 18G7 a great sea 
wave in a cyclone broke along the coast at 
Mosul ipntnm and caused enormous loss of 
life and property. In China, near Can- 
ton, 18,000 were drowned in November 1 833. 
— Ibid, 1834, vol. xiv. 259. On the Taptee, 
at Surat, in August 6, 1837 ; 500 houses 
were said to have been destroyed, the loss es- 
timated at betwixt thirty and forty lakhs of 
Rupees (£300,000 to £400,000) ; and a lakh 
and a half (£15,000) was subscribed at 
Bombay to supply the sufferers with grain. 
Floods occurred on tho coast of Canara, and 
Malabar, in August 1818. 

Even the ordinary rain floods Tire erai- 
ncnily disastrous. A correspondent of the 
Englishman returning on one occasion from 
Kishngliur found the whole country under 
water. After travelling three miles of the 
way on an elephant he found it impossible 
to proceed, the road, being quite uncler water, 
and not a vestige of it to bo seen. He got into 
a fishing dinghy and was rowed straight 
across country, nothing to bo seen out of 
water, but the villages which looked like 
islands in a sea, tho very parapets of tho 
bridges in tho road under water, and but for 
the trees at the roadside, nothing could indi- 
cate that such a thing was there. All the 
crops gone. After the flood which occurred 
in 185G, the planters lent a great deal of 
money to the ryots without interest, to enable 
them to buy cattle. Edge in Land. As. Trans. 
1835, voLii. 342. — Dr. Buist' s Catalogue . See 
Glaciers. 

FLOR, Sp. Flour. 

FLORA the South and East of Asia flora 
has been largelydcscribed by some of the most 
eminent of the botanists of the world, whose 
names will be seen under the article botany. 
But the most complete general view given 
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of the plants of this South Eastern region, 
is by Drs. J. D. Hooker and T. Thomson in 
theirFlora Indica, the long cessation of which 
is, for these countries, a public calamity. 
India contains representatives of every na- 
tural family on the globo, a very few small 
American, Australian, and S. African orders 
being the chief exceptions. In India, the 
number of peculiar families largely repre- 
sented in it is very limited, the Aurantiacea?, 
Dipteraces 0 ,Balsaminea), Ebenaceie, Jasmine to 
and Cyrtandraccoo are the only orders which 
are largely developed in India, and sparingly 
elsewhere, and of those few contain one 
hundred Indian species. The total number of 
Indian species aro estimated at 12 to 15,000. 

Tho species are much scattered. It is 
believed that nowhere in India could more 
than 2,000 flowering plants bo found in a 
radius of ten miles, and there is in India an 
almost complete absence of absolutely local 
plants : the plains of India arc everywhere 
poor in species and such as abound in indivi- 
duals are usuallyof a weedy character, indeed 
there are few other countries in which the 
vegetation of the more accessible parts pre- 
sents so little beauty or such short seasons 
of bloom. The great number of 222 British 
plants extend into India. Many North Af- 
rican and Arabian forms occur. Several 
Australian species are found in the Malayan 
peninsula. Manyof the Himalaya, Nilgherries, 
Khasya and Ceylon species aro found in the 
Malay peninsula and in Java. Caulthcria 
nummularia extends from the N. W. Hima- 
laya to the Java mountains, and common 
to India and Java, aro Sedgwick ia ccrasi- 
folia, Griff. Marlea, Cardiopteris lobata, 
several oaks and chcsnuts, Antidesmca), a 
willow, and Myrica. The Chineso type is 
abundant in tho temperate region of the 
Himalaya and plants of N. America, west of 
the rocky mountains also occur. 

Tho perennially humid forests aro every- 
where characterized by tho prevalence of 
ferns and at elevations below 6,000 to 7,000 
feet, by tho immense number of epiphytal 
Orchidacese, Orontiaceco and S6itaminea3, and 
in smaller numbers, Zingiberacccu, Xyridero, 
palms, Pandanese, Urticacete, Araliaccce, 
Apocynere, shrubby Rubiacero, Aurantaceoe, 
Garcinacece, Anonacese, nutmegs and Dip- 
terocarpeoe. An immense proportion of 
annual plants which vegetato ou the last 
rainy seasons in tho plains and ascend the 
lofty mountains are uniformly distributed 
throughout India. Of these the most con- 
spicuous are Graminero, Cyperacea?, a vast 
number of small Leguminosro, and Scrophu- 
larinse, Composite, some Labiatee, Amaran- 
thacese, Convolvulacete and Acanthacere. 


The winter months of the colder north- 
em countries have a corresponding co u 
season in India, during which ex-tropical 
cereals, wheat, barley and more rarely oat 
with various kinds of pulse aro cultivated 
and many wild plants appear, very man ’ 
cyperaccao, grasses, and such aquatics as 
Myriophyllum, Potamogeton, Vallisneria 
Zannichellia, Lemna and others. The 
mountainous regions of Afghanistan are rich 
in Himalayan forms and contain an immense 
number of European and Persian plants 
which find their eastern limits within the 
British Himalaya, and many plants are found 
in those mountainous regions common to 
Europo and the Himalaya. Nepal, Bhotan 
East Tibet and the Khassia mountains pre- 
sent a flora which has much in common, and 
in a geographico-botanical point of view, is 
ono of the most important regions in India, 
if not in all Asia. In the Himalaya, the 
genera Rhododendron, Monotropa, Pedicu- 
laris, Corydalis, Nepeta, Carex, Spiraea, 
Primula, Cerasus, Lonicera, Viburnum and 
Saussurea, attain their maximum of deve- 
lopment. 

On tho Himalaya and on tho isolated 
mountain ranges of the Peninsula of 
India, on tho heights of Ceylon, and on 
the volcanic cones of Java, many plants 
occur, either identically tho same or repre- 
senting each other, and at tho same time 
representing plants of Europe not found in 
tho intervening hot lowlands. A list of the 
genera collected on tho loftier peaks of Java, 
raises a picture of a collection made on a hill 
in Europe. Still moro striking is the fact 
that Southern Australian forms, aro clearly 
represented by plants growing on tho sum- 
mits of tho mountains of Borneo. Some of 
these Australian forms, extend along the 
heights of the Peninsula of Malacca, and are 
thinly scattered on tho one hand over India, 
and on the other as far north as Japan. Along 
tho Himalaya, at points 900 miles apart, 
glaciers have left the marks of their former 
low descent ; and in Sikkim, Dr. Hooker saw | 
maize growing in gigantic ancient morasses. 
Plants on the Himalaya, and Neilgherries, 
Ceylon and tho Khassya mountains, and m 
the Malay peninsula, and the moister ana 
moro equal parts of India, are identical with 
those of Java. The genus Calamus, Orchids. 
Araceae, Zingiberaccce and Ferns are especi* 
ally abundant, the genus Grammatophyllu®* 
the wonderful Nepenthacese, or pitcher plants* 
of which solitary species occur in Madagas’ 
car, Ceylon, the Seychelles, Celebes and to® 
Moluccas . — Darwin on the Origin of Spe##' 
3d. Ed. pp. 403. 406. Wallace, i. p. 
Hooker and Thomson Flora Indica , 
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FLORA COCHIN- CHINEN SIS, a bota- of the word Florikin is obscure. It is some* 
nical work by Fra Loureiro, a priest of Rome, times written Florican, also Floroycan, but 
FLOR DE FARINE, Port. Flour. tlie little bustard of Europe is said once to 

FLORES, called also Endie or Mangerye, have been called the Flandorkin, which may 
an extensive Island, of the Archipelago, be the source of the name. The species of 
201 miles long frcyn E. to W. and from 42 Florikin are now arranged by ornithologists 
|* 0 45 miles broad. It is so named from the under the genus Syplieotidos. 

Portugese word 4 flor,* a flower but is called Sypheotides hengalensts , Gmel. The Ben- 
Lndc and Mangerye, from its chief south and gal Florikin. 

west ports. Its chief trade at Ende is with Otis dcliciosa, Gjiay. | 0. Himalayana, Vie. 

Sumba or Sandalwood Island ; theMaugerai Charms, or Cliaraj Dakar of Nepau. 

port trades with the Bugi and Malay. Tho or Churas, Hind. Bengal Florikin. Eng. 

coast is occupied by tho Malay or brown In the breeding season, tlio whole head, 

race, but in tho interior is a people with friz- [ B ver y f u ]ly crested, tho neck, breast 

zlcdhair, and a similar frizzled hair peoplo aiic [ lower parts and thigh coverts are of 
live in the mountainous parts of Solor, Pmtar, j ee p glassy black, the plumes of the breast 
Lombata and Ombay. On the south coast elongated, forming a full breast tuft and the 
ufFloris is a tribe called Rakka who are feathers of tho neck in front also lengthened, 
reported to bo cannibals, accustomed to eat b ac k a rich olive buff, with zigzag markings, 
their enemies and their own relatives who die. an( j a black dasli in tho centre of each 
Captain Keppol says that tho natives cap- f ea thcr. It is 24 to 2 7 inches long. It is 
hired from the island used to bo much es- f oun d throughout lower Bengal, North of 
teemed by the Celebes pirates, as slaves, and the Ganges, North easterly to the foot of 
he gives the following translation from a the Himalaya, into Dacca, Assam, Tipperah, 
Dutch journal On the island of Flores, Sylhet, Assam, North westerly into the 
there lives a race called, on the south coast, vu ll C y of tho Jumna, Rajputanah, the Cis- 
Kakka, who not only devour their enemies, Sutlej states, and parts of the Punjab. It 
but with whom custom requires that the son frequents largo tracts of moderately high 
shall cut the hotly of his deceased father in grass. Tho sexes live apart but near each 
pieces, and sell the flesh to the inhabitants at other. 


the high price of its weight in gold. This 
flesh is greedily eaten by the peoplo as a great 
delicacy. If the father was heavy and of 
great size, the son considers himself particu- 
larly fortunate. The population of Endoro 
on the samo island is also very greedy of 
human flesh. But these cannibals coniine 
themselves to tho heart, which, with incre- 
dible dexterity, they extract from the body, 
by giving a blow under tho left shoulder- 
blade. It is then cut into very small pieces, 
eaten completely raw by tlio bystanders, 
who belong to the same race.” Captain 
Keppcl adds I am not able to corroborate 
this. — Horslurgh. Bikmore iii. KeppeVs hid. 
h-ch. Vol ii., p . 149. See India, p. 352. 

, FLORES DE CASSIA, Port. Cassia 
buds. 

FLORES STRAIT, is bounded on its 
s ^ e ky Me eastern part of the island 
of Flores, and on tho cast side of the island 
of Salor and Adenara or Sabraon.— Hors- 
burgh. 

1L0RIKIN. Birds of the bustard tribe, 
species of which occur in many parts of India, 
an< * to the N. W. towards Afghanistan. Thoy 
***» Lke the bustard, speckled, greyish 
coloured birds ; the males have plumes and 
^ y change their plumage in the breeding 
eason. They have been noticed at some 
lea gth under the word bustard. The origin 


Syphcotides auritus. Latham. The Lesser 
Florikin, Otis fulva, Sykes. 

Khar-tilar of Bliecls, Cliulla Charz, Hind. 

near Mliow, Likh, of Hindustan „ 

Kan-noul, Can. Tan Mohr, * Mah. 

Charaz,alsoCharas,HiND Warrogoo Koli, Tam. 

of S. India. Niala netniki, Tel. 

Tho Bhcel name means “ grass partridge,” 
and it gets its Tamil namo from being 
usually found in tho Warroogoo (Paspalum 
frumcnlaccum) fields. Tho lesser Florikin, 
also called tho common Florikin and blank 
Florikin, is 19 to 21 inches long. In winter 
dress, the male closely resembles the female, 
but has always some white on the shoulder 
of the wing, when in full breeding plumage, 
the male in its head, neck, ear tufts, medial 
wing coverts, and all its lower plumage is 
deep black, the chin alone being white, the 
rest of the plumage fulvous. The different 
character of the plumage in the two seasons 
has led some to write on this bird under two 
names. It is found throughout India, from 
the extreme south to the loot of the Hima- 
laya and frequents long grass in preference 
to any other shelter. Jerd. Birds of India , 
Vol. ii. 

FLOS LAURI CASSIA. Cassia buds. 
FLOS REGINiE. Retz. Syn. of Lager- 
trsemia reginaj. — Boxb. 

FLOUR. The farina of wheat is almost 
the only meal used as food in British India, 
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tbbngh rice flour is somewhat in use ; but, in 
the Archipelago, that from the Sago tree is 
■very extensively consumed. There were 
samples of seven varieties of flour made from 
roots in Pasuruan,and called Kirin g, Katell a 
Jawi, Sago, Arrow-root, Katella Blanda, 
Tomn-lawak and Temu-gedring, either nsed 
medicinally or as delicacies for invalids. — 
Jov/mal of the Indian Archipelago , Nos. VI — 
XII. June y December 1853, p. 287. 

FLOUR OF WHEAT. 

Bloom, But. FI or do farino, Poet 

Flour do farinc, Fa. Godknma piskta, Sans 

Femes mold, Ger. Tringu-pittny, Sinoh 

Semmol-mehl, „ Flor, Sr 

Atta, Guz. Hind. Godamba mavu, Tam 
F iore, It. Goduwapiudi, Tf.l 

Farina, Lat. 

Tapung j pulur ; lumat 
Malay. 

Meal of wheat, flour. When sifted myda 
is the finer part or wlieaten flonr ■, and soojco 
the coarser. In India, the unsorted wheaten 
flonr, the atta, does not readily leaven into 
wheaten bread, for which the sifted sooji, the 
“ semolina” of Italy, is solely used. The 
natives who use wheat use the atta or unsort- 
ed flonr and the maida where obtainable. — 
Mrs. Jlervey's Adventures of a Lady in Tartary, 
Vol. I. p. 62. U'Gnllochy p. 582. 

FLOWERS are very largely nsed, by 
mahomedans, hindus, bud’hists and the fol- 
lowers of Confucius in their worship of the 
deity, or of their idols, or in their offerings 
for^tho dead. Flowers do not seem to have 
been similarly employed at any time by the 
Hebrew race, and in Acts xiv, 13, when the 
priests of Jupiter came to Paul with an ox 
for sacrifice and with garlands, is the only 
mention of them that occurs. 4 They brought 
oxen and garlands, &c.* At the time of wor- 
ship, the hindu priest places a garland of 
flowers upon tho idol. Whether Paul and 
Silas wore to be the objects of worship, to 
receive the garlands, or the oxon intended to 
be slaughtered, in either case, the practice 
would be conformable to that of the hindus. 
Though so largely used in the south and 
east of Asia, the Aryan hindu does not seem 
to care for flowers as beautiful objects of 
nature : he could not sing — 

“ In Bummer, autumn, winter or spring, 

“ A flower to me is tho loveliest thing 
“ That hath its birth 
" On this cheqtxered earth,” 

though western poets delight to dwell on 
the love that eastern races have for tho na- 
tural flowers. Hindu ladies sometimes wear 
a little lpirror, called chury, of polished me- 
tal, in a ring on the thumb, and amongst 
hindus the lotos is the emblem of female 
beauty. In a tale, it is mentioned that 


Krishna, who had concealed his p aS8 ; 0 
from the parents of a damsel whom he J! 
cretly visited, unfortunately chanced to find 
her in the midst of her relations ; how great 
his distress ! He was averse to departing 
without expressing his passion, words were 
debarred, both wero embarrassed, lo Ve 
prompted : — 

“ He, with salute of deference due, 

A lotos to his forehead prest;— - 
She rais’d her mirror to his view, 

And turn’d it inward to her breast.” 

The flowers of tho Calotropis giganten 
Jasminum sambac, Michclia chain pa ca 
Mesua ferrea, form tho ornaments with 
which Kama the hindu god of love orna- 
ments his arrows : 

4 Tie with five flowerets tips the ruthless darts? 

4 Which through five senses pierce enraptured hearts, 
4 Strong Chunipa, rich in odorous gold ; 

4 Warm Amer, nursed in heavenly mould, 

* Dry Nag-kcser, in silver smiling ; 

4 Hot kittikarn, our sense beguiling, 

4 And last, to kindle fierce the scorching flame, 

4 Lovo shaft, which gods bright Vela name.’ 

Clitorca ternatca is sacred to Dnrga; 
Jonesia asoca is a sacred plant. The 
flax plant is sacred to Siva. Baka, a kid re- 
shaped flower is sacred to Vishnu. The flowers, 
of Mimusops clengi, are favourites for gar- 
lands. Tho Chrysanthemum Indicum are 
favourite garland flowers, Datura fastuosa. is 
sacred to Siva. Christians in India largely use 
the flowers of the Tagetcs erectum on Christ- 
mas days. Hibiscus rosa-sinensis is sacred to 
Kali, Jasminium puhescens, is sacred to Vish- 
nu: Nerium odorum to Siva, Nelnmbinm 
spcciosum, tho Indian \ lotus, is sacred to 
Brahma, Vishnu, Siva and their consorts. 
Saraswati, Lakslimi and Durga ; Nyctantlics 
arbor- tristis is sacred to Siva. The bndd'hists 
moke great offerings of flowers at their tem- 
ples, but are not nsed by the Budd’hist priest 
for decking the person. The mahomedans use 
them largely for laying over the tombs of 
their departed. Tho following is a list of 
popular flowers cultivated at Madras 
Agoratum. Collinsia. ] Cloxi Myrtle. 

Aster. 0 h ry san - Heliotrope. Nasturtium. 
Allamanda. themum. Hibiscus. Ncmophiln- 
A n t i r rhi-C o n v olV*h- Honeysuckle (Enothero- 

num. lus. Holyhocks. Passi flora. 

Aphclandra, Coreopsis. Ipomea. Pansy. 
Balsam. Dahlia. Jasminum. Petrea. 
Begonia. Daisy. Juniperus. Petunia 
Bignonia. Dolphinium. Justicia. Phlox. 
Brugmansia Epiphyllum. Lobelia* Poivrea. 
Bulbs. E ran the Lophosper- Portnlaca- 
Cactus. mum, mum. , Thunbergja* 

Campanula. Fuchsia. Marigold. Verbena. 
Carnation. Gardenia. Maurandya. Violet 
Cercus. Geranium. Mimosa. 

Cockscomb. , Gloriosa. , Mignonette. ) 

Hardy Eastern Monackism, D. L, Richardson 
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We may add the fragrant smel ling Lawsonia 
vpiiiosa; the beautiful purple and fragrant 
jli.rouia ehelouoides, which is a pagoda 
linger ; the sweet smelling Millingtonia 
liortensiSf the Cork tree ; mid the J usticia 
: L , taj a shrub admired for its beautiful, 
variegated, green and white leaves .— Jaffrey 
Aius 0 MtU. Med. V- 165. 

FLOWER BATTEN. A very hard, fine, 
close-grained, heavy, Ceylon-wood. Its 
polished surface shows a pleasing mottled 
pa Horn. 

FLOWERY CASSIA, Cassia florida. 

FLOYKRlvIN see Florikin. — Bustard. 

FldJ COE A. A genus of plants of the 
Xat. Ord. Eupliorbiaceae. F. leucopyrus is a 
small tree in ninny parts of India ; F. retusa, 
j;i>ows on the hanks of the Jumna; and 
V. virosa grows on the Jumna and west- 
ward to the Si wnli k hills and the Salt range. 

FLUGGEA VI ROSA. Roth. 

riiyilauthus virosus iio.i-6.iii. fii 37. 

, IT i. ve. llnta or Sctlkj. 

i paKtrnvano Trans. Yanuthi 
Indus. 

Occurs on the Jumna, on the Siwalik, Salt 
range and Tr;pis-Iudus. The wood is closc- 
giained and strong. Its fruit is edible by 
man and beast : its bark is astringent and is 
li'id lo intoxicate fish. — l)r. J. L. Sfnwart , 
R«,rh. iii. 059. Yohji. O' Sltouijln tossy, p. 552. 

FLUOR SPAR, Derbyshire Spar, Native 
Fluoride of Calcium, is a mineral found in 
great beauty and abundance in Derbyshire 
mid other places. A small specimen of bluish 
crystal of finer spar, was found in the north- 
ern part of Province Amherst. As the 
mineral is often found in connection with 
li’iui, it is probable they will be found together 
ui several Indian provinces — Mason, 
Wnkrtilou, Faulhier. See Lead. 

ILY-CATCHERS. # A family of birds 
with large gapes which subsist on Hies, and 
Nmll insects. See Aves ; Birds ; Museicapidai. 

FLYING- CATS. A name given to the 
%ing mammals of the genus Galeopithecus. 

m'm-i.’ISlI, Eng. 

Jerad ul Balij^ An ad. 

Hie flying- iish are species of the genus 
'Xocet-us, belonging to the Abdominal Ma- 
wopterygii, forming part of the family 
; ixocidere. Their pectoral fins are very long, 
yearly equal to the length of the body. 

to Jish to escape its enemies rises into the 
• ll r and the pectoral fins vibrate while wet, 
re * v ihrate as often as they pass through 
‘‘crest wave, wetting the fins afresh. There 
Jj e many species. Exocctus volitana. Linn. ; 
s^litarius ; E. evolans ; E. exiliens ; E. 


flying;fish. 

mesogasfcer and others. The E. volitans » 
usually 10 or 12 inches long, but attains to 
1 5 or 20 i nches at greatest. They are eaptplfid 
by torch light in the West Indies. ;; 

At thelslaud of St. Helena they are captured 
from fifteen to twenty inches long, are used 
there, as in tho West Indies, for food, being 
very sweet and of delicate flavour. The 
Solitary Flying- fish (Exocetus solitaries) 
is so named from not being seen in large flocks 
like the others ; and it appears to liavo 
other specific differences. When watching 
these fishes closely, as they passed under 
the stern of the ship, I)r. Bennett remarked 
that the extension of both the pectoral and 
ventral fins was effected with an audible 
rustling noise, and only a vibratory motion 
was perceptible afterwards ; nor was there 
any expansion and contraction of those or- 
gans during flight, after the first effort. 
Had there been any percussion of the pec- 
toral fins, it would liavo beon distinctly visi- 
b!e owing to the proximity of the fish, in- 
deed, to produce percussion of the fins, it 
would be requisite to have an elaborate 
muscular apparatus; and as, on dissection, 
such is not found, the theory of that action 
of the fins may bo considered unsupported 
by facts. It was also remarked that the 
fish, when keeping in a direct lino of flight, 
proceeded for a great distance ; but when 
this was deviated from, and it turned round 
(which action was apparently performed by 
| the tail, not by the pectoral fins) it only 
proceeded about the length of a yard and 
dropped into the water. The greatest length 
of time ho has seen them fly has been thirty- 
two seconds, and their longest flight from 
200 to 250 yards. The Flying-lisli has a 
steady flight, resembling that of somo 
birds; but when pursued by cnehiies, or 
frightened by the passage of a ship through 
the water, it loses this graceful stylo of voli- 
tion, its flight becomes hurried, irregular, 
stiff and awkward — a kind of scrambling 
pace — and it frequently drops into tho water 
aud again renews its flight in tho same un- 
steady manner. When a largo shoal of 
them emerged at the same time from the 
sea, it was perceived that some of them 
dropped immediately, others passed over a 
distance of twenty yards and lob, while tho 
rest continued a steady flight of 170 to 200 
yards and passed out of sight. Their long 
pectoral fins or wings have the rays united 
by a fino delicate membrane, flexible and 
transparent *, tho colour of this membrane 
varies ; and some have the ventral fins so 
large as to appear to have four win£fi. — Col~ 
lingicoo‘1; Gatherings of a Naturalist in Aus- 
tralia, by G. Bennett , M. D. 
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PLYING FOX. A term by which 
Europeans in India designate tlie genus 
Galeopithecns of mammals. See Galeopi- 
thecus. Mammalia. 

FLYING GURNARD. Trigla volitans 
of the Mediterranean, Atlantic and (west ?) 
Indian seas, a singularly beautiful species 
raises itself into the air by means of its large 
pectoral fins. See Dactyloptcrus. 

FLYING LEMUR. A term by which 
Europeans in India designate the genus 
Galeopithecns of mammais. See Caleopi- 
thecus. Mammalia. 

FLYING SQUID, Loligo sagittatus. 

FO. The Chinese name for a BndiVha, for 
Sakya muni, and proceeding Budd’has. One 
Fo is said to have gone from India to China, 
B. C. 1200. — See Adam’s Peak ; Buddha, 
Kwang-yin. 

FODDER for CATTLE, in India is very 
varionB, the root of tho hariali grass, Cynodon 
dactylon, the stalk of tho joar (Sorghum 
rulgare) cut into small pieces, tho straw of I 
several grasses, Paspalum scrobiculatum, I 
Pcncillaria spicata : Panic inn italicmu, 
P. frumontacoum, P. miliare and Elenisinc 
cegyptiaca. Buffaloes are also fond of j 
Kans, Saccharum (Impcrata) spontnneum ! 
and its varieties. Tho pasture grasses in ' 
Hurriana are celebrated for tho herds of 
oattle which graze on them. The Hurriana 
grasses belong to the genera Acrcahne, 
Andropogon ; Cenchrns clmetaria : Chloris ■, 
Dactyloctenium, and Elousinc. Tho leaves and 
fruit of many treos are used. Dr. J. L. Ste- 
wart names G4 trees which furnish fodder hi 
the Punjab. 

FO-E. Chin. Budd’ ha, Fo. 

FOELY. Dot. Mace. 

FCEN1CULUM PANMORII. Roxe. 

Aneth^pfmmo.n, IIoxb., ii. 94. 

Panmuhoi$BENo. Hind I Shohi kirc, Twr. 

Mudhooriktt, Sans. | l’edda jila karra, Tel. 

Cultivated in many parts of India, and its 
fruit, tho Indian fenuel seeds, are used me- 
dicinally in India as a warm aromatic ami 
carminative, — Beng . Disp. 208. Eng. Cue. 
Voigt . ltoxb. ii. 94. 

FCENICULUM YULGARE, 

Anethum fconiculmn, L. 

Fennel, Eng. I Sonf, Hind. 

Adas, jiv. J 

Hoot. 

Bekh-i-karafsh, Pers. 

Cultivated in the plains of the Punjab as 
a pot-herb. Dr. J. L, Stewart , 3f. D. 
FENJENGISHT. Arab. Yitex negundo. 
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FCETID STERCULIA, Sterculia fetida. 
See Avenues. 

FO-HI, tho Great, Brilliant (Tai Hao\ i n 
Chinese history, a king who cultivated as- 
tronomy and religion. Fo-hi is the first 
named sovereign of the Chinese, but the 
date of his reign is not ascertained. Y n 
the Great, is the first monarch of whoso 
reality there is no doubt, and his accession 
occurred about 2,000 years before the chris. 
tian era. Husbandry and silk weaving were 
the earliest of tho arts cultivated by this 
people ; tho former was introduced by Shin, 
nong, the immediate successor of Fo-hi, aiu] 
silk weaving by an empress, and to both of 
these tho Chinese perform annual sacrifices 
on their festival days. Husbandry is still 
highly honored, and, annually, at a grand 
festival in honour of the spring, tlie emperor 
ploughs and sows a field. The Egyptians, 
Persians, and Greeks held games and fes- 
tivals mingled with religious ceremonies at 
seed sowing, as hindus now do and in Eng. 
land formerly the festival of Plough Monday 
was held, during which the plough light was 
set np before the imago of tlie patron saint 
of tlio village. — Elliot. 

FOIL. In the arts, metals, rolled and 
beaten out into thin leaves, and largo quan- 
tities of gold, silver, tin and brass foils are 
used in India, Burmah and China, lor orna- 
mental work in their temples and in orna- 
ments. In jewellery, foils are manufactured 
by painting a sheet of silver foil with the re- 
quired colour mixed in a transparent varnish 
and placed beneath a stone or gem. King. 
See Brass. Gem. Jewellery. 

FOIN. Fit. Hay. 

FO-KWE-KI, a budd’hist work. Sco 
Sakva Muni. 

FOLIA MALABATHRI, F. tamalapathri 
and F. Indica, of Dioscorides and Pliny, sup- 
posed to bo Cinnamomum tarn ala, or U 
nitidum Nccs % also thought by some to be tho 
leaves of the piper betel. Tho learned of 
Europe have investigated this at length. 

FO-L1NG. A root so called by the Chinese, 
comes from the rhubarb region and formerly 
well known in the European Materia 
Medica under the name Radix China. — I 
Cathay p. L CCXVl 

FOLLIS, a copper coin, appears to be the 
Barae as the Ar. fals. plnral falus, formerly 
known in Spain, as the name of a small coin, 
foluz .—Yule, Cathay II. p. 481. 

FOOD, 

Taam, Ar. Ukl-o-Taam, 

Khana, Hind. Adhar. ***£ 

Khana-pina „ Ckoram, i’ 

Kazaq, Pers. Bhojnam, 1 

Khnraq, 
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The food of man is obtained from Plocaria tenax or, Chinese moss, is known 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms, but in in all tho eastern seas, 
by fnrllie greatest proportion from plants; Sugar is soluble in water, is of a sweet 
The human frame, of flesh and bone and taste, and can be converted into alcohol, and 
blood, when chemically analysed, yields the it exists in plants dissolved in the water 

which they naturally contain. It is taken 

into the animal system to maintain tho 


following elementary substances, 

Carbon. Phosphorus Iron. Chlorine. 


Hydrogen, 

Nitrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Sulphur. 


Potassium. 

Sodium. 

Calcium. 

1 Magnesium, 


Manganese. Fluorine, 
[Aluminum. | and 
[Copper. .Silicon. 


animal heat and persons and animals get fot 
on it. Cane sugar consists of carbon 12 
atoms, hydrogen and oxygen each 9 and 
Txi i,- l i , water 2 : and sugar is obtained also from 
I<V\v or none of these ultimate elements beet, tho maple, tho birch the various palms, 
occur the human body in their pure f rom the Caryofca urens, Phoenix pylves- 
form, but are variously combined into com- tris . ind coco . mufc , but it exists in milk, the 
pounds with very different physical proper- grape, in the fruits and other sweet parts of 
ties and chemical relations. plants, and in the stems of all grasses. 

Carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen Tho alcohol obtained from these by fer- 
nre called organic elements, becauso no mentation, in tho form of spirits, wines and 
animal cell and no vegetable cell can grow | beers is largely used as an article of diet, 
unless the whole of these elements exist. Although resembling sugar in composition, 
The substances belonging to this group which its effects ou tho animal system are very 
eD ter into the food of man, are cellulose, different. It acts on tlie nervous system as a 
starch, sugar and oil. Cellulose, forming tho stimulant and narcotic, it is very valuable 
external membrane of the cells of all plants, in medicine, and also, of great value to people 
is found in all food derived from the animal in health, exhausted by long continued men- 
kingdom. Though similar in composition to tal or bodily labour. In excess, alcoholic sub- 
slnrch, it differs from starch in being insoluble stances arc injurious ; but amongst the carli- 
though, as they feed largely on it, it must bo est discoveries of every race has been the art 
( xtensively taken up into tho system of her- of producing intoxicating stimulants. In 
hivorous and other of tho lower animals, India, boasting of an ancient civilization, 
urn! must bo similarly adapted by the human opium, hemp and the many preparations from 
btonmeh, though with some difficulty, as it, its cliarras resin, and bliaug, the various 
carrots, turnips, radishes, uncooked vege- palm-wines, the beers from millets, and 
tables Ac., are not readily digested ; cellulose ardent spirits from cereals, and from palm- 
cun be converted into starch by sulphuric wines and sugars, have been used from time 
ncid. Substances yielding starch, enter very immemorial, As Mr. Cornish observes, 
'argely into the diet of man and of the lower (page 15) the effect of those articles in mode- 
ration, is probably rather beneficial than 
otherwise. Opium eating and ganjah smok- 
ing arc both occasionally carried to cxcgbs, 
and tho consequences, in injury to the nervous 
tissues of the body, are very similar to those 
resulting from the excessive use of ardent 


animals, and, with, man, starch is generally 
partaken of in the form of Hour, either of 
grains, of roots, and root-stooks, of the 
‘toms and in tlie seeds of plants. There 
nee fuw or no vegetables that arc eaten 
diat do not contain starch. It is found in 


turnips, carrots, potatoes, cabbages, par- spirits. Tho moderate use of all these agents, 
snips, beans, peas, wheat, barley, oats and however, appears to prevent undue waste of 
die vest of the ccrealia: in all seeds and tissue in the body, and to render the frame 
knits, but, as with the sago, Portland sago, less susceptible to the action of those impal- 
tapioca, cassava, the various arrowroots, pable but pestiferous poisons which arc so 
potato-stareli, sago-starch, Ac , it is first, prevalent in the soil and atmosphere 
before being used, separated from tho other of tropical countries. The craving for 
vegetable elements. Starch has the property tho use of these things undoubtedly arises out 
f, f combining with water at a temperature of of some urgent necessity in man’s nature, 
1^0 and forming a gelatinous mass, in and the amount to which they arc used in 
wliielistatc it seemsmoredigestible. Tlie car- Southern andEastcrnAsia,is, perhaps, greater 
l0 t, turnip, parsnip, cabbage, and Jerusalem than in any part of Europe. With a rapidly 
! ai 'dchoke, owe their dietetic value to the increasing population in all parts of the 
1 which they contain, as also the roots world, the production of food is obviously an 
!| ^. ,c Arum maculatum, Orchis mascula, object of the first importance to all classes, 

: ’-uline from the Inula helemum, Lichen and the vegetable substances, from* which 
^rch, found in almost all kinds of Alga? and man derives his principal sustenance, neoes- 
I * die soa weeds. One of these sea weeds the sarily occupy tho main attention of the culti- 
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vator, while the products form a most im- 
portant staple of domestic and foreign com- 
merce. The following lists of cereal grains 
and pulses, will give the names of the food 
plants cultivated in the Madras Presidency. 

Botanical English Name Hindnstance Tamil Xamc. 

Hordeumhex* 

Aatichon ... Barley, ... Jow, 

Triticum aes- 

tivtam, I. Wheat, ... Gihoon, ... Goclooniay. 
JJleusinecoro- 

cana, ... Baggy, ... Natehnoe 

ruguo, ... Kavaru. 

{ Common rlcc,-. 

i Chaw1, - Arocsec 
Red do. J 

Setariaitalica Italian millet. Kala-kangneo Tenney. 

B. Gtermanicn, Gorman millet Komkang. 

Panicum mi- 

liaoeom, ... Common do. Sawco clieena 

warrec, ;... Varugoo. 

Ponoillaria 

spicatrt, .. Spiked millet. Eujreo, Cumboo. 

Sorghum vul- 
gar®, ... Great millet, . Jowaroo, .. Choi tun. 

Zoa mays, ... Indian corn, . Mukku Jowa- 

ree; Jioota, . Mnka cko- 
linn. 

Pulses cultivated in Madras as food for 
man or beast. 

Medioago Ra- 
ti va, ... Lucern. .. 

Trlgonellafcc- 
num grao- 

cum, ... Fenugreek, ... Maitce nr meo- 

tee ki ba- 

Psoralea cory- jee, ... Vondium. 

lifolia, i. TlnzeMeavcd 

paoraloa ... Bawurehccn... Karpooga 

Cicar arieti- 
num, ... Chick pea 

Bengal gram, Chroma, 

Ervumlons,... Lentil, ... Miuaoor, 

Piaum aati- 

• vum, ... Common pen, Buttani, 

Phaeeolus vul- 
garis, ,. French bean.- Baida, 

Phnaoolns lu- 
nntua, .. DnfTanboan. 

radiatus,. Groen gram... llaroo moong. rntciui. pay- 


Ariaec. 


... Cndnlei. 

.. Mussoorpur- 
poo. 

... PnfctarJ. 

... Frcnchboan- 

BOO. 


Amaranfcus polygamus, green Bajee for regetabi 
curry. • * 

Amaranthus atropurpureus, purple ditto. 
Ofiymum vilosum.mint for ditto. Pen7.oinpr 
Hibiscus sabdariffa, red sorrel or roselle for curr* 
Cliin-boung. 

Hibiscus longifolius, another variety for ditto 
Kazooti-o-u. 

Batatas edulis, sweet potaton. Myouk-neo. 
Dioscorea purpurea, purple yam. 

Dioscorea glabra* the smooth ditto. 

Dioscorca rubella, tho rod ditto. 

Dioscorea auguiua, the snake ditto. 

Jatropha manihot, tho Cassava yarn. 

Iledysarnm tuberosum, the Batraj ditto. 

Arachis hypogea, the earth nut. Myai-bai. 
Dolichos catjang, long or French beau. 

Dolichos lablab, tho Indian ditto. 

Raphauus sativa, or radish. Moue-lah. 
Tricliosanthcs anguinu, the snake gourd. Pailiu. 
moay. 

Momordiea cliarantia, or small gourd. Kyct-biu-^a. 
Luffa pentaudra, tho live cornered gourd. Thu. 
boot. 

Lufifa dccandra, tho ten cornered gout d. Tha-boof- 
klmwui. 

Lagenaria vulgaris, tho enddoo or bottle gounl 
loo-shin -sway. 

Lagenaria pipo, tho pumpkin. 

Lagenaria molo-pipo, or squash. 

Arum furfarMConm, scaly yam. 

Cuuumis usitata, large cucumber. Tlia-khwa- 
yee. 

Cucumis sativus, common ditto. Tha-khwa. 
Cucumis oi trull is, or water melon. Ilpavai. 
Allium cepa, tho onion. Kyet.-thoon. 

Capsicum purpureum, rod pepper. Gua-yolco. 
Capsicum minimum, small or bird’s eye pepper. 
Andropogon esculent uni, or lemon grass. 
Cannabis sativa, or bang. Ruing. 

Niootiana tobacco. Ilsai. 

Piper betel, Koou. 


Oil Secch. 

Sinapis dichotoma. Moung-ngycen, 
Sesamum muralia. Huan. 


man, , . 
DollchoB uni- __ 

• Horns, ... Maclrirt gram. 
mmm m aiuouala*, ChinoM doli- 
chus, 

Lablab vulga- _ „ 
rto, ... Bullar, ... 

»» »» var. *••• 

Paophocarpus 

tetragouo- 

lobus, ... Winged pea.., 

Cauavaliagla- 
diata, ... Sword beau., 

Cajanua inill- 
oua, ... Pigeon pea . 

„ var. Dholl, . , , 


roo. 

Mash, ... Oolatidoo. 

Knoltce, .. Kolloo. 

SuIVced loboh. 

Sa'im ki-put- 
too. ... Motchay cot 
tay. 

Buffed „ ... Velliiy mo 
chay. • 

, Pankko mu- 
tuv. 

. Lnl kudsum- 

bah, ... Scprnpoo 

Tbumbettci 

. Toor dlial, ... Thovaray 
purpoo. 

. Lal-Toor, SegopooTln 
varay. 

Fad ka toor. Malay „ 


Plants cultivated for food, in Pegu. 
Esculent Vegetables . 

Solanum melbngena, brinjal. Khnyan. 

Solatium lycopersioa, tomato or love applo. Tha- 
yau-myai-bone. 


Crains ami Pulses. 

Phaseolus mnngo, green gram. Pai. 

Eleusino coroeana. 

Zea mays, or Indian corn. Pvoun-boo. 

Oryza Batva, or rico of numerous kinds. Htson. 

The bread stuffs of commerce consist of tli<j 
nutritious cereal grains, the tuberous rootw 
plants micl tho farime yielded by trees- 
Amongst these are wheat, barley, oats, Tier, 
maize, millet, f J uinea com, the sago of palms, ol 
the plantain and banana ; the bread fruit tree ; 
the edible root crops and starch producing 
plants, which are a somewhat extensive 
class, the chief of which, however, are tie 
common potato, yams, coco oreddoe, swee 
potato, tho bitter and sweet cassava 
manioc, the arrowroot and other pm” 
yielding starch in moro or. less purif 
Whoat and wheat flour, maize, and rl0 ^ 
form very important articles of comtnerc* 
and are largely cultivated in various con ^ 
tries for homo consumption and export, • 
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nortion being consumed in the arts— as 
starcli for stiffening linens, &c., and for 
other purposes not coming under the term 
of food. The kind of bread in common use 
in a country, depends partly on the taste 
of the inhabitants, but more on the sort of 
rrain suitable for its soil. Tho Chinese use 
fiitle bread and that little is generally of 
wheat-flour. Cakes of wheat-flour, prepared 
on tho girdle, are common article of diet 
amongst the races of northern and central 
India. Further son tli. on the tabic lands of the 
peninsula, the natives of India use unleaven- 
ed cakes made of the great millet, Sorghum 
vnlgaw, tlicspiked millet, Pencillaria spicata ; 
and tho very poor of tho people use the hard 
Jlaggy, Klensino corocana, in tho form of 
calces or porredga. Barley is occasionally 
used to the westward. Cakes made of the 
flour of the Indian corn, the Zea-mays are 
rather less nu tritons than those made from 
heat, hub more fattening, in consequence of 
tho greater quantity of oil contained in it. 
Along the sea-hoard, however, of all the 
south and cast of Asia, in the deltas and 
valleys of the great rivers, the Indus, tho 
Ganges, tho IJramaputra, in all Bengal, all 
liurmah, in the delta, and valley of the Ira- 
wndi, in all the sea hoard and near tho great 
rivers of China, rice is the great article of 
diet, boiled and eaten alone, or with a little 
animal food, or with condiments made into 
curry, or ehutni ; or made into the cakes 
which are sold through tho bazaars under 
the familiar name of 44 appa ” or hoppers. In 
ihe interior of India, on the tablelands, other 
grains and pulses are used, such as wheat, the 
various millets, and Indian corn, and in 
♦northern India, tho pulses, ehiek-pen, tlio 
lentil and dlmls are all in extensive uso ; 
hut tho well-to-do people prefer rico, which 
is more and more used as increasing pros- 
perity enables them to obtain it and tho 
people speak of using it oneo or twice a 
dnv to indicate the dearness or cheap- 
ness of food. Tho facility with which 
it can be cooked, the little cost of cook- 
mg it and its lightness in digestion are all 
preat. recommendations to uso it : — the 
cleaning, grinding and cooking of tho 
harder grains costing much time and money. . 
Itico flour is scarcely ever made into for- j 
merited bread, although it is said to be oc- 
casionally mixed with wheat flour, for that 
purpose. The superiority of wheat to all 
other farinaceous plants, in the manufacture 
°f bread, is very great. Its essential con- 
stituents are starch, also called farina or 
tecnla, gluten, and a little sugar and albu- 
fimn. It is occasionally adulterated with 
a um > which is added to whiten the flour, 
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and to enable it to retain a larger quantity 
of water. Salt is also employed in the adul- 
teration of wheaten bread,* to whiten the 
flour and enable it to hold more water, and 
carbonate of magnesia is improperly used to 
obtain the same result. In eastern and 
southern Asia, tho ordinary wood bread, tho 
well known sago, is made from tho starch 
granules contained in tho pith of several 
species of palms. In the Archipelago, sago 
flour and prepared sago are largely used 
as an article of diet, alike for tho robust 
labourer and far tho invalid, and is ex- 
tensively exported for the use of tho Bick, 
arid the nursery. Amongst tho , Arabs 
burgoul consists of wheat boiled with leaven, 
and then dried in the sun. The dried wheat 
is preserved for a year, and boiled with butter 
and oil. Leavened bread is cabled khuzb. 

Tlio seeds of all tho Graminem, those of the 
darnel alono excepted, arc capable by culti- 
vation of becoming alimentary. Tlio valuo 
of grains, generally speaking, is directly as 
the size of the caryopsis, and inversely as tho 
thickness of the pericarp. When the grain 
abounds in perisperm it is heavy, when tho 
envelope is thick tho grain is, on the con- 
trary, light, thus : — - 


1 00 seeds of 

wheat weighed . 

, 450 grains. 

100 „ 

barley, 

.335 „ . 

100 

rye, 

.200 „ 

100 

oats, ...... 

.250 „ 


The chemical composition of the grain in- 
fluences materially tho quality of tho result- 
ing bread. If the gluten be absent, no for- 
mentation takes placo in tho dough ; if tho 
gluten bo in excess the bread is heavy and 
acid. Wheat flour may bo considered tho 
type of all that is suitable for alimentary 
purposes, and in the degree of deviat ion from 
this standard consists the inferiority of tho 
other grains. It is very largely used by tho 
races occupying Hindustan, Raj put an ah, 
tho 2T. W. Provinces of India, in tlio Panjab 
and in Afghanistan, but almost wholly in tho 
form of unleavened cakes or chupatti, pre- 
pared on the girdle, for most of the hindu peo- 
plo of India, as a rule are prohibited by their 
religion from partaking of food prepared 
by others, many of them even of food of which 
others have seen the preparation ; and as tho 
stricter mahomedans object to uso leavened 
bread, from tho use of tho toddies or ferment- 
ed palm wines as a leaven, mifermcntcd bread 
or porredgo of flour, water, with perhaps tho 
addition of salt, arc alone employed. As a 
leaven for bread tho substances employed are 
yeast in Europe, and the palm wines or tod- 
dies in Eastern and Southern Asia. And the 
substitutes for theso are sesqui- carbon ate of 
ammonia; carbonate of soda and hydro- 
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chloric acid ; or carbonate of soda and tar- 
taric acid. 

Several calculations have been made to 
ascertain the available supply of food for 
India. Sir Arthur Cotton estimates that 
two acres of rice land will feed seven 
people for a year, and Mr. Fischer, the man- 
ager of the Shevagunga estate, considers 
that a family of five will consume under 
6 lbs. of grain, per diem. ( Robinson's Travel's 
Vol . II. p. 132. Tomlinson. Hassal. — S Utils - 
que des Cereales de la France par Moreau de 
Jonnes , quoted by Simmonds,* p 217.) 

It is estimated that in the Madras Presi- 
dency, 15 millions of acres of dry land and 
5^ millions of wet land are devoted to the 
production of food grains. Also that an 
acre of the best rice land will yield from 
1,080 Madras measures in the southern 
districts to 1,200 measures in Goduvory 
and Knrnool, i. e., from 30 to 33 cwt. ; and 
the worst rice land in those two districts 
varies from 300 to 533 measures, i. e. from 8 
to 14 cwt. Probably therefore, 20 cwt. of 
paddy or rice in the busk, or 10 cwt. of 
cleaned rice may be taken as a good average 
of produce of irrigated land.aud 1 90 measures 
or about five cwt. that of dry land, whether 
it be devoted to ragi, cumboo, cholum 
or any other of the unirrigated crops which 
form the food staple of the poorer classes: one 
aero of wot land will thus produce as much 
food as two acres of dry land, and 55 mil- 
lions cwt. of rice and 75 million cwt. of dry 
grains is the estimated amount of produce 
in the Madras Presidency, which has a po- 
popnlation of 26,539,052 souls. This allows 
about 5 cwt, per soul per annum. Mr. 
Dalyell estimates the annual yield at 129 
million cwt. or lb. 1-J- daily for each person, 
whereas, he considers that a family of five 
can subsist on 7 lbs, per day and three acres of 
superior land, supposing one acre to be irrigat- 
ed, or 4 acresof unirrigated land would sup- 
port such a family for a year. The MadrasPrc- 
sidency, with a iong sea board, both imports 
and exports, largely, food articles, the exports 
exceeding the import five or six times; and 
perhaps one-third of the population occa- 
sionally use animal substances, as additions 
to their vegetable diet. 

Animals of ©very class, quadrupeds, birds, 
fishes, reptiles, insects and their larvos are 
used by man as food, and are acknowledged to 
contain a very largo amount of alimentary 
substances, and these are classed as the nu- 
tritious proteinaceous or nitrogenous arti- 
cles of diet. There are few living creatures 
in the Bouth and east of Asia, which some one 
or other of its multitudinous races do not 
nse as food : tho horse, tho bullock, the tiger, 


! and all the cat-tribe, the dog, birds of all 
kinds, birds of prey excepted, almost every 
fish, frogs, snakes, ants, beetles and their 
larva*, Crustacea and molluscs of every kind 
and the bodies of animals that have been kill* 
ed or have died are all utilized. The Hindu 
brahmin and raj put and vesya, as a rule, will 
noteat animal food, and no hindu can eat the 
cow without ceasing to be of the four hindu 
castes, but all sudra Hindus eat goats, fowls 
mutton, and the servile pariah races eat 
nearly all quadrupeds, many birds and 
reptiles. The majority of northern brah- 
miiis may, and do eat animal food 
generally mutton or fish; though priests 
while officiating as such, perhaps do not.. 
For although most priests are brahmins, all 
brahmins are not priests; as, amongst tho 
Jews, the tribe of Levi furnished the priest- 
hood, so among hindus, it is furnished from 
that of brahmins. (Ann. Iud. Adm. vol. xii., 
pp. 11, 244, 2G8, 288, 300. Hunter's Rural 
Life in Bengal.) 

The use of animal food is not absolutely 
forbidden to the followers of Buddha, and till 
the followers of this faith in Burmah uso 
enormous quantities of fish, reptiles and 
Crustacea: even the more strict of them, 
though they may refuse to take life for food, 
eagerly use fiesli when they can get animals 
killed for them, or find them dead from ac- 
cident or disease, and the cow, buffalo, tiger 
and horse are all eaten in Burmah, tiger-flesh 
selling for five annas (7-gd.) a pound. Perhaps, 
no race in the world so largely utilize vegetable 
and auimal substances as the Burmese and 
Chinese, the great rivers which intersect the 
country and the extended sea board provid- 
ing a large supply of fisli and Crustacea. 

The great staff of life in China is rice, which 
is either eaten dry, or mixed with water, so as 
to resemble a soup. Out of rice they make 
their chief intoxicating liquor, which, when 
good, is something like strong whisky, both 
in its colourless appearance and its smoky 
flavour. Vegetables are largely consumed, 
such as the sweet potato, yams, millet, peafy 
beans, turnips, carrots, &c. Of their fruits, 
the orange, lichee, loquat and mango are 
much in use. Their favourite drink is tea 
and the favourite animal food of the poor, 
is pork, tho taste for which is national. 
There is a maxim prevalent among them, 
that “ a scholar does not quit his books nor 
a poor man his pigs.” The flesh of the bu • 
lock, sheep, deer, dog, cat, wild cat, rat, an 
horse is eaten, but compared with that o 
swine, it is a rarity. Fish are eaten in grea 
abundance, either fresh, . dried, or salt » 
and they rear great quantities of ducks 
various species of fowl for the table* 
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omprcfrcnsivc principle on which Chinese 
diet isregahted , is to eat everything which 
a n possibly give nourishment. The luxuries 
c * uined by the very rich consist of the edi- 
ble bird’s nest, thebech demer or sea sing ; 
shark fins, fish maws, cow sinews, points of 
ta antlers, buffalo hides, which afford the 
gelatinous food considered so restorative. 

Amongst their delicacies also are dishes 
made of the larv© of the sphinx moth, and 
of a grub bred in the sugar cane. In China, 
ihe various modes of catching and rearing 
fish exhibit the contrivance and skill of the 
Chinese, quite as much as their agricultural 
operations. According to the Repository, 
nt, least one-tenth of the population derive 
their food from the water, and necessity 
leads them to invent and try many ingeni- 
ous ways of securing the finny tribes. Great 
hag wets and stake nets are in use, also 
hand nets with a diameter of 30 feet which 
they throw with a swing over head and they 
teach cormorants to fish and bring tho prey to 
the boat. When Chinese fishermen take one 
of those huge Rhizostoma, which abound on 
the coast, they rub the animal with pul- 
verized alum to give a degree of coherence 
to the gelatinous muss. Many of the dher, 
pariah, mhar and chucklor or leather work- 
ers of India eat greedily of creatures that 
have died of disease. It is said that, in S. 

Africa, eating the flesh of animals that have 
died of peripneumonia, causes in the cater 
a malignant pustule and that the virus is 
neither destroyed by boiling nor roasting, 
fiut, after minute inquiries throughout In 
dia, no injury seems to result from such 
food. In a recent year, 1 863, when many 
horned cattle died throughout 71 urmab, of Kaon, Fork 
what is supposed to be the rinderpest nil- * isl1 
merit, there waa a considerable amount of 
sickness and death from a typhoid fever, but 
whether eating diseased animals was the 
cause, was not ascertained. 

Of the nutritious; proteinaceous or nitro- 
genous articles of diet, it may be added that 
♦he substance called protein is the basis. 

Protein is the first element that appears 
in the development of the vegetable ceil, 
ft is consequently universally present, Potatoes ... 
111 plants. It also constitutes the chief! S™ 1 ® 
material of the tissues of animals; In 
Ihe vegetable and animal kingdoms it 
assumes various forms and is cal led albu- 
flien, fibrine aud cat.eino according to its 
physical and animal properties. Herbivorous 
a ”d graminiferous animals derive this con- 
stituent directly from the vegetable king- 
jwa: the carnivora obtain it indirectly from) Boor 
plants, through the animals that they j _ 
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eat. Man obtains his supply of protein from 
both sources. 

The fat of animals* gliee or clarified butte? 
and the sesamum oilaro almost the sole olea- 
ginous or fatty substances used in tho S. and 
R Asia for food. Puro butter is rarely used, 
Theso consist of carbon 11, hydrogen 10, 
and oxygen 1, and their value in the animal 
economy is as beat producers, for which they 
are superior to sugar or starch. The oleagi- 
nous principle, however, seems also to aid 
in the developement of the proteinaceous 
tissues, and to act as a kind of preparation 
for their growth. In disease, oils are of 
undoubted value. 

Many tables have been published showing 
the chemical composition of the various sub- 
stances used as food by man. Perhaps those 
by Dy. Inspector General Mayer, of the 
Madras Army, Dr. Lyon Playfair and Dr. 
Watson are the most, valuable, and the follow- 
ing may be found of use. 

Table of Composition of Food in 100 parts, 
?! 
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Th& table also shows the relative quan- »ear ptutiers are useu, mane oi xne lea^sof th e 
iities of nitrogenous matter contained in the banyan, the pulas (Butca frondosa; or the 
various cereals and pulses. The abundance plantain leaf- The pig which many races 
of this element renders- them so suitable for avoid, is used by the Naidu liindusof tl le 
forming an article of diet together with sub- Indian peninsula and by ^,11 the iiborigh la | 
stances abounding iu carbonaceous or starchy races and humbler Christians; mosbhindua 
matter. 


FOO-CHOW-FOO. 
leaf platters are used, made of the lean 
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avoid crabs, but many eat shrimps. Eggs ar 0 
eaten by almost all liindus, and all liin t ] Us 
partake freely of milk, which the Barman 
and Chinese never touch. Hindus and bud, 
d lusts often make food offerings to the deity 
With the Barmans the act of offering ia th 0 
merit, and the quantities of food presented at 
the temple at Promo and the great Sbowav 
Dagon at Kangoon is enormous, it is simply 
all thrown over the wall down the slope Jf 
the rock. Hindus make sacrificial offering 
to the deity, the elements of sacrifice being a 
lamp, frankincense, camphor and sandalwood, 
which arc burnt, and they eat the sacrificial 
offering, whatever it be. Food is often pre- 
sented by hi ridns to the Pitri or manes of 
their ancestors, many of the races of Nor- 
thern India, who follow brahminism, cook 
within a sacred circle, and a stranger step- 
ping within it. makes all unclean. Many 
Vaislmava liindus, will not permit a stranger 
to cast a look on the food they cook, nor even 
to look on them while eating, and every 
hiudu abovo the rank of a labouring 
man eats bis food dressed in a silk cloth. 

It is mentioned when describing the meal 
in Genesis xliii. 32, that they set one for 
him by himself, and for them by themselves, 
and for the Egyptians by themselves : be- 
cause the Egyptians might not cat food with 
tho Hebrews ; for that is an abomination to 
the Egyptians and, so, amongst, the liindus, 
different castes will not even eat food cooked 
in the same earthen vessel, if a person of 
another caste touch a cooking vessel, it ia 
thrown away ; similarly, in Genesis, xliii. 34. 
it is mentioned of Joseph that he sent messes 
into them from before him, and, this is still 
the method among the hindoos, the dishes 


~ Many of the ancient customs noticed in the are not placed on the table but messes tu' e 
Scriptures find illustrations in modern sent to each individual by the master of the 
Eastern life. With regard to unclean and for- feast, or by his substitute. Feasting is every- 
bidden animals, niahomedans follow gene- where iu the East, a great social duty, 
rally the law of Moses, and only use animals j the manner described, 1 Kings, i. 9. Food 
that chew the cud and divide tho hoof. They I is eaten with tho bands as in Matt. xxvi_ 
do not eat shrimps. Brahmins do not use the 23, and after meals, hand washing * 
onion, saying it so resembles flesh, neither Kings iii. 1 1 and Matt. xv. 2, Mark vn. > 
are the fruit of the Moringa ptorygosperma, Luke xi. 38 Eng. Oyc ., Powell Hand-woK 
or Surakai or the radish, articles of diet with p. 243. Grawfurd, Diet. Dr. Cornish on dietary 
them, and sugar from the palmyra tree wine Ward on the Hindus M. E. J. K., Fortum 
is also avoided by them. Hindus eat off metal, Residence in Chin. 
usually brass* dishes, for the facility of puri- FOOFUL. Arab. Pers. Betel-nut. 

fymg them by fire, but many are now using FOO-CHOW-FOO in L. 26° 7' N • & ' 

glazed China- ware, which they purify with 119° 15' E. is the capital of the 
Ashes. In a large entertainment, however, province of Foo-keen. 1^ stands * on 
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FOOT-BALL. FORESTS OF INDIA* 

0 f the river Min, about thirty-eight made of split rattans, hollow and about & 
^j e8 fyom the sea, seven miles to the west- inches in diameter, is thrown up by one, the 
^ird is Pagoda Island, on which is a person to whom it approaches receives it on 
ff ty building, or pagoda, from which tho the instep of his foot, and throws it into the 
'land derives its name, where the river Miu air towards his nearest playmate, who in like 
“ in unites with a branch from which it manner sends it on to the next, and so on : 
?® s separated a few miles above the with expert players it is thus sent round 
it? of Foo-chow-foo. Mountains from 1,500 from one to another, an extraordinary number 
^ 2,800 feet in height form a semicircle, of times without falling — sometimes one 
tire miles distant from the city ; the plains, player will himself, particularly when there 
at the base of these mountains, are planted in are many on-lookers, keep theball in con- 
paddy fields, orchards, and groves. The stunt motion, receiving it in the fall, now on 
walls of the city enclose a spaco exceeding his foot, now on his knee, elbow, head, 
gi m iles ; they are turreted, Sirrs Chinese i., shoulder, &c. The ball is a perfect sphere, 
l5o. a “d * a so rna y thrown almost with 

POO-KEEN, a Chinese district, lies on the full force against any fragile object, without 
coast, and is bounded on tho North-East by causing injury. The introduction of this 
Che-kean, on the North-West by Ke-an-se, plaything into Europe would be a great 
and on tho South-West by Kvvan tung : its matter in households.— Jour. Ind. Arch. 
surface is estimated about fifty-seven thou- Vol. V. Wo. 11. 

sand square miles, aud its population is about FOO- TOO, one of the Chusan Archipelago, 

fifteen millions. Foo-keen is the principal an island 3 miles longand 1 mile broad, 
black tea district of China, tho renowned FORATH. An. River Euphrates, in 
hills of Bohea are distant one hundred and Arabic and Persian, Forat or Forath, (plural 
fifty two miles from Foo-chow-foo, the capi- afrat) in the Hebrew language, Perath or 
tal of Foo Keen. Sirrs China and Chinese , Prath, means to fructify or to fertilize. 

Vol. I p 1C4. FORBES, Dr. Duncan, LL. D., educated 

FOONG-HANG, the Chinese phoenix, a at Perth and St. Andrew’s University, was 
head ornament worn by Chinese ladies com- for a short time at the Calcutta Academy, 
posed of gold and jewels, tho wings hovering but settled in England, where ho was a 
and tho beak of the bird hanging over the teacher of Persian and Hindustani, after- 
forehead on an elastic spring. wards Professor of Oriental Languages at 

FOOT. The foot, in most oriental conn- Kings College, 
tries is doomed the humblest part of the body. FORDONIA. See Hydrid®. 

lfcw nlluded to m 1st Kings ix. 9, where the uatiti . . . 

Hebrews are mentioned to “ havo taken hold . ®GRE-1 INGER, pointing it, is denounced 
of other gods.” When a person claims the m * saia ‘ l l yiu * A S eo bundhya. 
protection of another, ho casts himself down ! FORESTS OF INDIA. Drs. Royle, Wal- 
before him, and lays hold of his feet : and licli and McClelland, for many years, conti- 
this expression is commonly used, though a nuously, brought to notice the necessity for 
person may not prostrate himself, “ I have attention to the forests of India rfnd Bur- 
takenliold of your feet.” “ I will not leave mah. A vast extent of forest land in Oude, 
your foot.” When a person is called into tho situated on the east side of the Kowreala 
Barman monarch’s presence, he is said to river, was described by Dr. Royle, as hold- 
go to the golden feet, aud a son writing to ing out tho prospect of very valuable sup- 
his parents will add that he kisses the feet plies by tho year 1850, provided that means 
of his mother. were adopted for preventing wanton des- 

FOOT-BALL, is a favourite game with truction, and of allowing the young plants to ' 
the Burmese and Papuans. The ball is grow up, and supply the place of those which 
woven of ratan, hollow and elastic. The are cut down ; Dr. Wallich drew attention 
p* a y®r keeps it dancing a little while ou his to the forests then occupying the Islands 
loot, then occasionally on his arm, or thigh, of the Gogra, commonly called Chandnee 
«ll suddenly he gives it a good blow with Choke. He represented them as in every 
the hollow of his foot and sends it flying way deserving of being preserved for the 
tototheair. Another player runs to meet use of Government, and protected from des- 
and at its first bound catches it on his tructive depredation. The Sissoo and Sal 
oot, and plays in his turn. Four or five can forests of the Deyra Doon were also recom- 
k°& 0 ther, and the game needs agility, mended to be preserved, being as important 
and practice. With the Malay people, — for the stations in the north-west of India, 
toe players stand in a circle, larger or smaller as the forests of Oude and Gorukpore are 
according to the number engaged, a ball for those in the soufch* The Western Coast 
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of the peninsula of India, the country above 
the ghants in Canara, the Animnlly and 
Pnlney hills, have long been famous for 
their forests, especially those of Malabar for 
teak, of which the timber has always 
been remarkable for its superiority to that 
of other places, and with which the dock- 
yards and ordnance department have been 
long supplied. The quantity, however, has 
diminished, from the forests being partially 
exhausted, and pains not having been taken 
to keep up a supply. Also, long ago, teak 
was pointed out by Dr. Roxburgh as 
abounding on the mountainous parts of 
the Coromandel coast and on the banks 
of the Godavery, above Rajamundry, and 
plantations were established at several places 
in the interior of the Bengal Presidency. 

A new supply of teak was, however, laid 
open, on the acquisition of the territo- 
ries along the east coast of the Bay of Ben- 
gal. The forests to the eastward of the 
Saluen river, in Martaban, when visited by 
Dr. Wallich, were very favourably.reported on, 
for the supply of splendid bamboos as well 
as of teak, for the extent of the forests, the 
size of timber, and the facility of procuring 
it. Subsequently, Dr. McClelland reported in 
the forests of Pegu and Tenasserim, eighty- 
five species of soft white wood, many 
of them however valuable, either for their 
fruit, gums, oil-seed or spices ; others, for 
their close and compact structures, are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of small ware, as 
a species of Nauclea used for making combs, 
and two species of Erythrina yield the light 
charcoal employed in the manufacture of 
gunpowder. These light woods useless as 
timber, belong to the families Urticaceaj 
(including more than twenty species of Fi- 
cus,) and Stereuliacem, Laurineto, Rubiacem, 
Myristicacere, Anonacero, Spondiaceao and 
Bignoniacew, with odd species from other 
families. Of the remaining white woods, twen- 
ty-five in number, valuable for their strength 
and closeness of grain, seventeen of them 
are fit for house-building, and eight, from the 
hardness and fineness of their grain, render 
•them valuable as fancy woods for cabinet 
making. He found twenty- five red- colored 
woods, seven of which, from their strength 
and solidity, are adapted for the various 
purposes of house-building ; seven, from the 
elegance of their grain and colour, are suit- 
ed to the various purposes for which maho- 
hogany is used, and eleven are suited to the 
finer purposes of fancy cabinet work. Yel- 
low woods, three in number, hard and fino 
grained, suited to fancy purposes. There 
a*i twelve dark-brown woods, all valuable, 
of them adapted for house-build- 
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ing, and probably for ship-building, and 0&i 
for special purposes requiring great strength 
and hardness. Black woods consist of fo nr 
different kinds, all of which are valuable f 0P 
their strength and hardness. There are 
seven varieties of light-brown wood, oolored 
wood, embracing all the timber of most va- 
lue in the Province, exclusive of teak.-. 

In 1850, the British Association at Edin- 
burgh appointed a committee to report on 
the probable effects of the destruction 0 f 
Tropical forests and the Report was present' 
od the following year, 1851, at their meet, 
ing at Ipswich. A year afterwards, Forest 
Conservancy establishments were sanctioned 
for the Madras Presidency and for British 
Burmah. By Act VII. of 1864, the Govern- 
raent of India issued forest rules and penal- 
ties. The gross revenue derived from the 
Indian forests was in 1863-4 £304,443 and 
in 1864-6 £361,757, but deducting the 
cost of conservancy, the nett revenue was 
£113,949 in 1863-4 and £140,820 in 1864-5. 
In British Sikkim, are 105,004 acres of forest 
and there are also forests in Assam, Dacca, 
Chittagong, Cuttack, Palemow and the 
Rajmahal hills. Under Act No. VII 
an order was issued prohibiting felling of 
forests at an elevation of 6000 feet or up- 
wards. In British Sikkim and the Dooars 
of Bhootan are large tracts of Sal (Vatica 
robusta). The higher slopes of the Darje- 
ling district above 6,000 feet, have been 
reserved, plantations of temperate and sub- 
tropical trees have been formed, and several 
thousand mahogany trees were planted in tho 
Terai with what result is not known. The 
forest tracts of the N. W. Provinces, are in 
Kumaon, Gurhwal, Meerut, Rohilcund, 
Ghorukpore and Jhansi. In Kamaon and 
Gurhwal, the total area surveyed was 
406, 134 acres, of which more than nine tenths 
were covered with the cheer or stone pine. 
The Government forestsin Goruckpore coyer 
an area of 127,527 acres, 116,384 of which 
are occupied by sal treos, with an average 
of 25 to the acre. About 400,000 acres of 
Gurhwal and Kumaon are covered by the 
Pinus longifolia, bearing about fifteen trees 
to the acre. The northern limit of indigenous 
teak is in Bundlocnnd. It has been plant- 
ed in tbe Punjab, but in that dry climate 
it is poor and stunted. The Oudh forests 
are in three divisions. The first or “ 
gurh division” lies between the rivers Sonali 
and Mohana. The area is 263 square miles 
of which 149 square miles produce Sal, D® 
the trees here in 1868 - 9 , were not larg® 
enough to produce logs of timber. I® 
second or Baraitch division,” the counts 
between the river Kaurial^ and Girwa, 
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tly covered with Sissoo forest and part- 
{f with a dense jungle of a variety of trees. 
Tbe forest area is 170 square miles of which 
100 produce sal. Eight trees are reserved, 
• Chorea robusta ; Dalbergia sissoo j Ced- 
re la toona $ Diospyros, Melanoxylon, Cono- 
arpns latifolia, Terminalia tomentosa, Aca- 
cia catechu, and Nauclea cordifolia, Sissoo, 
toon and ebony. The forests on the banks 
of the five rivers of the Punjab are of great 
value, and the deodar forests of the rajahs 
ofChamba and Bussahir are available for 
the Indian Government. Wood is the only 
material at present generally available in 
India for fuel. The northern limit of the 
Sal is on the banks of the Beas in the 
Kangra valley. The aspect of Coorg pre- 
sents an entire forest, the long and narrow 
valleys, cultivated within it, serve but to 
reader the vast woods more striking. 
The whole of the eastern boundary pre- 
sents a remarkable lino of demarca- 
tion, exhibiting an almost uninterrupt- 
ed and impervious wood from the Burma- 
gherry hill till reaching the Cavery, this 
space is wholly uninhabited. Advancing 
westwards the wood decreases in density as 
the country improves in. cultivation and be- 
comes gradually thinner till reaching the 
western ghat, the immediate summits of 
which, naturally bare of wood, aro clothed 
with a luxuriant herbage. ’In the Central 
Provinces 2,880, square miles of forest tracts 
have been reserved 1 1 ,000 sq. miles remain 
unreserved and there are 10,000 sq. miles of 
timber tracts belonging to private indivi- 
duals. — Boyles Productive Resources of India . 
McClelland. Vlcghorn in Year Book of Fads 
l>. 203 of 1868. Annals Lid. Admin. 

F0RGHANA. Has been a great hive of 
nation^ whence issued the Asi, the Jut, or 
leut, who peopled the shores of the Baltic 
and preceded the Goths of Attila and Alaric. 
See Farghana. 

FORSTER, an early traveller from India 
to Europe, He proceeded by land from 
Bengal to the Caspian Sea, and from thence 
by the ordinary route on tlie Volga, &c., to 
PeterRburgh, in the year 1784. Heavoid- 
efi the country of tbe Sikhs. Rennett's Me - 
mom, p. 148. 

FORGET ME NOT, — Myosotis palustris. 
Quemoclit vnlgare. 

FORKS. The point where two rivers meet 
!®“ unite in one stream. Each branch 
w called a “ fork.” Burton's, City of the 
wnle, p. 89. 

FORMAGGIO also CACIO. It. Cheese. 

i ‘P^MICA, a genus of insects belonging 
? family Formicidee It is distinguished 
I having the foot-stalk of the abdomen 


composed of a single joint, the mandibles 
triangular, and denticulated at the edge. 
The females are destitute of a sting. Thin 
getins comprises about a dozen British 
species, the largest of which is the Hill-ant or 
Horse-ant, F. rufa. The neuters in this 
species are about oue-third of an inch long, 
of a black colour, with the thorax, abdominal 
scale, and a large part of the head, red. It 
makes its largo conical nest in the open 
ground in woods, &c., amassing together 
large quantities of sticks, straws, &c. 

Dr. Jerdon notices F. amnion; angus- 
ticollis ; assimilis ; carinata ; cinerascons ; 
comprcssa; hastata; indificans ; longipes; 
nana; phyllophila; reluceuR j rufo-glauca; 
sexspinosa; smaragdina; timida; vagans; 
velox ; stricta ; and sylvicola. 

FORMICA INDEFESSA. An exotic spe- 
cies, is described by Colonel Sykes as being 
an extraordinary instance of the operations 
of instinct in so low a form of animal life. 
Tho fondness of these insects for sweet sub- 
stances is very great, and their attacks on 
such tilings were resisted in every possible 
manner. But Col. Sykes observed an ant 
upon the wall about a foot above the 
level of the sweets ; it fell, but instead of 
passing between the wall and the table and 
aliglitiug upon the ground it foil upon the 
table. Others followed its example with 
similar success; and it was no longer a 
matter for doubt as to how thoy continued 
to swann in snch numbers about their fa- 
vourite food, however carefully guarded.— 
Eng. Cyc. 

FORMICA SMARAGDINA. Fab. 

Dimiya, Singh. 

This large red ant is well known in Malabar 
and the wooded parts of India, is employed in 
the North-West Provinces to destroy the nests 
of wasps that havo established themselves in 
a house. In this case they are said to des- 
troy all the wasps, but become so infuriated 
that their own indiscriminate attacks are 
nearly as bad as those of their foes. Dr. 
Jerdon in M. L. 8 . /., Colonel Sykes . Eng. 
Encyc. See Ants. 

FORMICIDiE. An extensive family of 
Hymenoptcrous insects, belonging to the 
section “ Aculeata,” and to the sub-section 
“ Hoterogyna” of LatreilJe, comprising the. 
JLinnaean genus Formica, or the numerous 
tribes of ants. The family is distinguished by 
the winglesB state of their abortive females, 
by the great length of the basal joint of the 
antenna) in the females and the neuters, in 
which they are elbowed at the extremity of 
this joint, and by the first or the first and 
second joints of the abdomen being knotted; 
the upper lip of the neuters is large, homy 
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FORMOSA. 

and perpendicular, falling between the jaws ; 
the eyes are rounded, or oval and entire ; 
.the form of these organs varying greatly in 
many of the species. In their structural 
character the For micidro resembles the Tiphise 
and Daryli belonging to the section of the 
Sand-Wasps. The neuters are smaller than 
the males, and these are smaller than the 
females ; the abdomen in the first and last 
of these sexes is composed of six segments, 
in the male of seven. The females and 
neuters are furnished with a sting in many 
of the species. Those species which have 
stings emit an irritating fluid into the wounds 
which they make, while the stingless species 
discharge a red transparent fluid on to the 
skin, causing painful blisters. The various 
genera of this family, according to Lafreillie, 
are: — Formica, Polyergus, Ponera, Myrmica, 
-and Atta. This last genus differs from ]\1yr- 
mica only in having very short palpi ; the 
head of the workers is generally very thick. 
Acephalota is the Visiting Ant of the West 
Indies. 

The 3 rd Tribe Formi cites. The last family 
containing those ants that have no sting, and 
.the abdominal pedicle is of one knot only. It 
comprises two genera, Polyergus and For- 
mica. 

See Ant ; Formica ; Polyergus ; Ponera ; 
Myrmica and Atta. 

FORMIC ACID. See Gums and Resins. 

FORMOSA CAMPHOR. See Camphor. 
FORMOSA on PAHAN ISLAND, called 
also Ty-oan, is about 210 miles in length 
from N. N. E. to S. S. W. with high land in 
the interior, but low towards the sea. It 
wasknown to the Chinese, A.D., 1431. When 
first made known to Europe, its men were 
described as tall, corpulent and bamboo 
yellow, going naked in summer. It was 
held by the Dutch for a short time. Accord- 
ing to Latham the western coast of Formosa 
is occupied to a great extent by recent settlers 
from China; but the interior is inhabited 
by several rude tribes, whose language 
differs from the known Formosa. Malay 
words occur in the language of Formosa, 
which however belongs to a state interme- 
diate between the monotonic and the inflec- 
tional. Formosa is part of a chain which lies 
along the Asiatic continent and forms a dis- 
tinct and well defined ethnic and geogra- 
phic group which includes all the Japanese 
and Aino islands from Formosa to Kamts- 
chatka, and Mr. Logan proposed to call it 
Aino-Japanesia. Aralia papyrifera ipFormosa 
does not exceed 6 feet high.— See Archipe- 
fago f Supp. w, Ind. pp 318, 319, 320, 358. 
Japan 410, Loo-choo 


FORTUNE. 

FORMOSAPHEASANT, is the Employ 
mus Swainhoii. 

FORSKAL, PETER. A traveller and bo. 
tanist, a native of Denmark or Sweden, who 
travelled in Arabia and Egypt, and wrote 
the Flora iEgyptiaca, Arabica, and other 
works. 

FORSTEN. A Dutch naturalist, spent 
two years in N. Celebes, about the year 1840 

FORT GEORGE. The fortress of Bom. 
bav. — See Rombay. 

FORT GLOUCESTER. A fortification 
now in ruins, on the left bank of the Hoogh- 
ly river, about 15 miles below Calcutta. 

FORT GOLCONDA. A fortress on a 
rocky hill on the left bank of the Secna 
river, five miles west of the city of Hydera- 
bad in the Dekhan, its builder is not known. 
It consists of an enceinte, with bastions and 
a citadel. After a siege of seven months, it 
fell by treachery in the end of September 
1687. 

FORT ST. DAVID. A placo in the Car- 
nntic at Belioor ; between it and Pondicherry, 
Major Lawrence, in August 1752, entirely 
defeated the French army. 

FORT ST. GEORGE. The fortress at 
Madras. It is built on the principle of Vau- 
ban. 

FORT VICTORIA. The name given to 
Bancoot, after its surrender to Commodore 
James, cm the 8th April 1756. 

FORTRESSES See Gul-i-gulab. 

FORTUNE, ROBERT. A scientific horti- 
cnlturist who collected many rare plants in 
China, in the middle of the 19th century. 
His first voyage was made in 1842, in the 
capacity of botanical collector to the Hor- 
ticultural Society of London. During a 
four years’ wanderings in the Celestial Em- 
pire, ho discovered several new plants— use- 
ful and ornamental— which now add to the 
beauty of many an English garden. His 
mission was altogether so successful that he 
was only allowed a short rest in his nafcwe 
country, when he was deputed by the Court 
of Directors, in 1848, to proceed a second 
time to China, for the purpose of obtaining 
the finest varieties of the tea plant, as well J 8 
native manufacturers and implements for the 
Government Tea Plantations in the Hunfr 
laya. He brought the important objects 0 
h.is mission to a successful termination, bp- 
wards of twenty thousand tea plants, el £ 
first-rate manufacturers, and a large 8 ^PPv 
of implements were procured from the tine 
tea districts of China and conveyed w fl a §7 

to the Himalaya. This jonrney occupied ai 

together about three years, and Mr. ror 
returned to England at the; end of 
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FOSSILS. FOTHERGILLIA INVOLUCRATA. 


He was deputed again by the East India 
Company at the end of 1552, for the pur- 
pose of adding to the collections already 
found, and of procuring more tea-makers. 
He was occupied in this undertaking for 
nearly three years ; and the result of his 
niission was considered very satisfactory. 
His fourth voyage was made in the service 
of the United States Government, to pro- 
cure a very largo supply of tea plants, for 
trial in some parts of the American Union, 
and other choice productions desirable to 
introduce. 

FORT WILLIAM. The fortress of Calcutta. 
It was constructed by Lord Clive. 

FOSSILS. Are very abundant in South- 
ern Asia, all along the sea board where they 
are tertiary : west of Pondicherry ; and near 
Trichinopoly ; Hyderabad and the central 
provinces ; in the valley of the Nerbudda, in 
all the coal tracts, in the Siwalik hills, and 
in Burma. 

Of those found in Burnt ah by Mr. Oldham, 
during his companionship with the Embassy, 


lie notes the following : 

Specimens. 

Jaws and Teeth. 

Elephant, tusk and lower jaw 3 

Mastodon, lower jaw, and molar tooth. . 2 

Rhinoceros, tooth ... ... ... 1 

Tapir ? lower jaw ... ... ... 1 

Beer ... ... ... ... 1 


of the Gunduk river in northern India. The 
bin-lung, rori and choolia stones found in 
the whirlpools of the Nerbuddaand Chnmbnl 
rivers are not fossils, merely stones rounded 
by attrition. A Bpecies of Echinus is 
found fossil in the Lngari hills, Imam Bakhsh 
khan and Derail Ghazi khan, and the curious 
tri linear markings on it are compared by the 
people to the impression of a birds foot, to 
which accordingly they attribute the origin 
of these fossils. The natives have a story with 
regard to the larger fossils of theMsizari hills, 
that they are the petrified clothes of fifty be- 
trothed virgins, who were once, while bathing, 
surprised by their future husbands j they 
prayed heaven to grant them a covering ; in 
answer to this the earth swallowed them up, 
and their clothes became stones. In the 
Punjab, a fossil cncrinite is used in medicine, 
under the name of Sang-i-yahudi, or Jew’s 
stone: and the “ sangcha” a nummnlite 
from Dera Ghazi khan, and “ sang-i-shad- 
nnj” another nwmnulite are also used in 
medicine . — Oldham in Yule's Embassy, 
p. 343. Hand Boole of Panjab, See Geo- 
logy, Saligramma, Simiadco Hot Springs, 
Lignite ; Elephant ; Felis. 

FOSSIL COPAL occurs along with 
lignite in the tertiary beds of the Malabar 
Coast near Travancorc. It was first found 
in the Blue Clay at Highgate, near London; 
it occurs also at Wochlow in Moravia. It 


Sus ? or Merycopotamus, portion of 


cranium. 

... 1 

Gaviai fragments ... 


Bones . 


Pachydermata 

... 35 

Ruminants ... 

... 10 

Crocodile... 

... 24 

Tortoise ... 

... 21 

» large 

17 

Undistinguished 

1G 


Sir Proby T. Cautley, carried on extensive 
researches in conjunction with Dr. Falconer, 
in tlie fossil remains in the Siwalik hills. 
He presen ted to the British Museum, an exten- 
sive collection of fossil mammalia from the 
Punjaub Siwalik, duplicates of which are in 
ine Museum at the East India House. At 
Cnfcchavelly, north of Trincomalie is a bed of 
calcareous clay in which recent shells and 
crustaceans, priucipallymachophthalmus and 
ocylla are found, in a semi- fossilised state. 
The breccia at Jaffna and the arenaceous 
strata in the western coast of Manaar and 
tne neighbourhood of GaBe, also contain 
recent shells. These petrifactions, when 
Powdered, are used by the Arabs as a specific 
or diseases of the eye. The saligramma which 
Jo® Saiva and Vaishnava hindu worship, are 
°s®*l, water worn, ammonites found, in part 


occurs in irregular pieces or small nodular 
masses. Its colour is yellowish or dull 
brown ; nearly opaque. Lustre resinous. 
Fracture conchoidal. Specific gravity 1 '046. 
When healed it yields an aromatic odour, 
and melts into a limpid fluid ; it burns with 
a yellow flame and much smoke. When 
strongly heated in contact with the air, it 
is totally dissipated. — Eng. Cyc . See Copal. 

FOSTAT, or Mafr-ul-atik, in Egypt 
although greatly decayed, may still be con- 
sidered as a town of the middle size. It has 
a custom-house, where the duties on goods 
from upper Egypt are paid. — Niebuhr's Tra- 
vel's, Vol. I. p. 64. 

FOTHERGILLIA INVOLUCRATA. 
Falc. 

Kilar, Hind. I Chob-i-Pau, Pers. 

Pishor, „ I 

In Kashmir, forms whole tracts of low 
jungle. It is the Chob-i-pau, from which 
Mr. Vigne made a flute. He tells us that this 
grows also in Ladak and Kadak. In general 
form it resembles a ground ash or gigantic 
hazel, ton or twelve feet high with branches 
about 2 J inches in diameter, and its fruit in 
clusters of small nuts. Wood very bard, 
resembling, but darker than, box. Messrs* 
Rudall and Rose formed the portion brought 
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FOUR-LEAVED CARYOTA. 

to England by Mr. Vigne, into a finely toned 
Ante. It makes excellent tent pegs. It is 
vexy common in the straths and mountain 
sides at the western end of Kashmir, and 
crows at elevations from 4,400 to 5,500 feet. 
Vigne , Falconar , (Leghorn. 

FOU-CHIN-FOO. A Chinese town on the 
Min river, a place of great trade. 

FOUJDAR, Hind. Pers. A person in 
military employ, in the native stateR of India, 
but differing greatly in grades of rank. In 
Raj put an ah, the foujdar is a leader of the 
vassals. 

FOUJDARI ADALAT. A Court of 
military and criminal law, Courts of “ Sudr 
and Foujdari Adalut” existed at Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay until the establishment 
of the High Court of Judicature. 

FOUL AD, Guz. Hind. Pers. Steel, pro- 
perly fulad. 

FOURCROYA CANTALA, 

Agave oantala, Roxb. | Aloe Americana, Rumpii. 
Bilati Ananas, Beng. Samato, Tar.. 

American Aloe, Eng. Bala rakkisa, 

Great Aloe, Bramha rakasi, Tam, 

Sime kattalay, Bramha rakshasi, „ 

j Kitta tiara, „ 

This plant flowers when ten or fifteen 
years old and when 20 or 30 foet high. 
FOURCROYA GIGANTEA. Vent. 

The Great Aloe, Eng. I Sime katalay, Tam. 

ThiB plant, one of the Amaryllaceas has 
been introduced into India from South 
America. It is remarkable for its leaves which 
are often ten feet long. It yields a fibre five or 
six feet long, somewhat finer than Agave fibre, 
bat possessing similar properties, it is less 
abundant than the Agave, but is as easily 
propagated. In preparing its fibre, called 
aloe fibre, the leaves, cut close to the 
stem, are placed on a piece of board, 
and beaten with a short stout stick. After 
being thus braised, the pulpy portions are 
scraped out with a blunt knife, and the 
, fibres are subsequently washed in clean waf er 
and dried in the sun. Its long and strong 
fibre deserves more attention than is 
given to it. The Agave and Fourcroya are 
similarly called Aloes and the fibre, aloe 
fibre. These are not natives of India, but 
have mostly been introduced from America. 
They are capable of enduring a great variety 
of climates, and are all rapidly extending 
oyer India, but they are not yet sufficiently 
abundant, the Fourcroya gigantea, espe- 
cially, to yield the fibre in large quantities. 


FOWLS. 

FOWLS. 

Onph, Heb. 

Murghi, Hind. 

Though in numerous breeds, and sub. 
breeds, all the domestic fowls seem to have 
diverged from a single type. The gam e 
breed is from the Gallus bankiva called also 
G. ferrugineus. Its feathers are closely 
depressed to the body, it is indomitably 
courageous, evinced even in the dispositions 
of the hens and chickeus. It is of various 
colours. 

44 Malay ” fowl, with body of great size 
disposition savage. 

44 Cochin or Shanghai” breed of great size 
of Chinese origin, and disposition quiet. ’ 

“ Bantam ” breed, originally from Japan. 

“ Creepers ” or “ Jumpers ” from Burmah, 
with monstrous short legs. 3 

Frizzled” or “ Cafir” fowls of India, 
with feathers reversed. 

41 Silk fowls” with silky feathering and 

44 Sooty fowls ” of India, the hens of which 
have a white color, soot stained, black skin 
and periosteum. 

The Europe broods “ Dorking” Edin- 
burgh” 44 Andalusian ” “Spanish” “ Sul- 
tans ” 44 Ptarmegan” “ Ghoaondoolc ,” 

44 Rumpless” are unknown in S. E. Asia. 

4 * Gallus Sonneratii” does not range into 
the northern parts of India, part of its 
hackles consist of highly peculiar horny 
bimiu® and it is not now believed to be the 
parent bird of tho domestic fowl. 

44 Gallus Stanleyii ” is peculiar to Ceylon, 
and greatly resembles the domestic fowl. 

44 Gallus varius”[ called also 44 G. furcatus” 
is met with in Java, and the islands of tho 
Archipelago as far east as Flores. It has 
green plumage, unserrated curb and single 
median wattle. 

44 Gallus Temmincldi ” is supposed to he a 
hybrid. 

44 Gallus bankiva” inhabits N. India as 
far west as Sind, ascends the Himalaya to a 
height of 4,000 feet, inhabits Burmah, the 
Malay peninsula, Indo-Chinese countries 
and the E. Archipelago, as far as Timor. 

Fowls are not mentioned in the Old Tes- 
tament, and are not figured on Egyptian 
monumen ts. They are figured on some of the 
Babylonish cylenders, B. C. 600 and 700. 
The Institutes of Menu permit the wild-fowl 
to be eaten but forbid the domestic fowl. 
At the present day, most of the Pag* 11 
tribes on the east coast of Africa from 4 to 
6° south of the equator hold the fowl m 
aversion. Csesar informs us that the Celts 
of Britain, would) not eat the Ka/re, goosey 
domestic fowl. The Rajpoot willbunt the 


FOUR-LEAVED CARYOTA. Eng. Car- 
yota urens, Linn. 
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FOX. 

but neither eats it nor the goose, sacred 
to the god of battle (Har)/ The Rajpoot of 
Meffar eats the jungle fowl, but rarely the 
domestic. Many of the races in the S. and 
jjj of Asia sacrifice a cock. The domestic 
fowl is eaten freely by mahomedans and 
jnany hindus, and they are largely reared for 
the table. 

Fowls fatten best when kept in the dark. 
In India their eyelids are sown together.— 

Fowls sre sacrificed by the Yezdi of Kur- 
distan. The Assyrians worshipped the cock. 
The Jews of the east offer a cock for man 
and woman as an atonement. Socrates de- 
sired a cock to be sacrificed to the god of 
health. Darwin, Tod* 8 Rajasthan , vol. I., p. 
76, See Gallus. Cock. 

FOX, Eng. 


Nomri, 
Kokri, 
Robur of 


Hind. 

Mahr. 

Candahar. 


Taalcb, Ar. 

Shiial, IIeh. 

Lomri, Hind. 

In India three species of foxes are met 
with, and may here be noticed separately. 

Vulpes Bengalensis , Shaw. 

Canis Bengalensis, Gray. Yulpes CorBac v. Benga- 
Kokrce, Sykes. lensis, Indicus ot 

rufescens, Gray. kokree, Blyth. 

Vnlpcs Indicus, 

Lomri, Loomri and 

Noomri, Duk. Bengal fox, End. 

Bengal dog, Eng. j Common fox, 

lives in the entire of India and the adjacent 
countries, hut varies both in size and colour 
in different localities ; is generally of a grayish 
brown with a fulvous cast, passing in some 
cases to Isabella ; it is always variegated 
above with an intermixture of whitish hairs. 
It is a very pretty animal but much smaller 
than the European fox, with a short head, 
very sharp muzzle, oblique eyesi nut-brown 
irides, very slender legs and very bushy tail, 
trailing on the ground. Its principal food 
is rats, land crabs, grass-hoppers, beetles, 
and fruit : the mango, the custard apple, are 
largely eaten. It always burrows in open 
plains, runs with great speed, doubling like a 
bare ; but instead of stretching out at first, 
bke the hare and trusting to its turns as a 
last resource, the fox turnB more at first and 
“ ft fatigue the dogs, it then goes 
straight away. 

Vulpcs flavescens, Gray. 

Valpes montanus, Hodgs. | Robur in Candah as . 

This species is numerous in the valleys 
ground Candahar, hiding in burrows and in 
p es in the rocks. It is about two feet 
*°ng from the nose to the insertion of the tail, 
M the tail is about seventeen inches, height 
at Moulder about fifteen inches. Its tail 
i 8 yellowish : back rather darker, inclining 


FRAGARIA VESCA. 
to brown ; face and outer Bide of fore legs 
and base of the tail fulvous : spot on the 
side of the face just before the eyes, the 
chin (breast) the front of the forelegs, a 
round spot on the upper part of the nind 
foot and the tips of the hairs of the tail 
blackish, end of tail white, and ears ex- 
ternally black. The skins are soft and are 
made into the reemchah and posteen. 

Vulpes montanus , Pearson. The Hill fox.* 

Gray. 


VulpeB montanus, 
„ nipalensis, 


Canis vu!pes monta- 
nua, Pears. 

„ himnlaicus,OGRLBY. 

The hill fox of India, dwells in the Hima- 
laya, ranging up to the snow limits and in 
winter, when the snow is on the ground, 
they aro very numerous about Simla, com- 
ing close to the houses in search of offal. 
Its fur is exceedingly rich, dense and fine, 
the longer sort measuring fully two inches 
upon the back, and the inner every where of 
considerable length and of a woolly character. 
General colour pale fulvous, head mixed with 
white : tail bushy and white tipped. Hors - 
field* 8 Cat. of Mammalia in E. I., Cos. Mu- 
seum, quoting Mad. L. Soc. Joum. Ben, As. 
Soe. Joum . xi., 589, xiv., 345, Col. Sykes. 

Fit AG ARIA. The strawberry genus of 
plants, of the Order Rosace®, some species 
of which occur in India, wild, and others are 
cultivated. F. chilensis, Ehr, the Chili straw- 
berry was brought from South America. F. 
collina is also an introduced plant. F. ela- 
tior Ehr. is the Haut-boy strawberry from 
America and F. grandifiora and F. majaufea 
are also known, as also F. Roxburghii W. & 
A. the F. Indioa and Malay of Roxburgh, 
which has also been classed with Dnchesnea . 
and Potentilla, growing in the Neilgherries, 
Debra Dhoon and Kamaon. 1 

FRAGARIA VESCA, Linn. 

Wild Strawberry, Eng. Paljorof Chenab. 
Wood „ „ Bunun also musrini 

Kanzar of Jiielum. of Ravi. 

Ingrach, also yang, also Bana-phul of Sutlej. 

task of Kangba. Tawai of Trans-Indus. 

This grows wild in most parts of tho Pun- 
jab Himalaya, from 4,000 to 12,000 feet. The 
fruit is excellent when gathered dry but is 
largely improved by cultivation. It is cul- 
tivated by Europeans and market gardeners 
and in the Bombay Dekhan, a bed of a few 
square yards brings in from £15 to £20 the 
season. In Bangalore it is grown abundantly. 
The Strawberry plant multiplies itself from 
runners and suckers ; the old plant, after it 
has ceased bearing, throwing them ont. As 
soon as the rains have set in, these rnnnere 
may be removed into a nursery bed, for their 
being more easily looked after, and should 
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FRAGARIA VESCA.^ FRANCE. 

h&ve the space of nine or ten inches allowed cones of earth. The common vegetable 
between them ; they will throw ont other manure is all that is required at first until 
runners, the whole of which may be sepa- near flowering, when a handful or two of 
rate^and transplanted at the proper season, goats’ or sheep’s dung should be put round 
They thrive best in alight soil with good ihe plant,, opening the earth and scraping it 
old stable and vegetable manure at first, and together. Water during the evening 
as soon as they show a disposition to flower, very early in the morning. — Birdwood Vea 
may have old goats’ or sheep’s manure added Prod. 151. Drs. Cleghorn Kullu and Kangra T 
around each plant, a couple of double hands- 65, 81, J. L. Stewart, Riddell See Straw- 
ful being sufficient. In no part of the Dec- berry. 

can, should the plants be put out for fruit- FRAGRANT ACACIA, Eng. Acacia 
ing before the close of the rains, the latter odoratissirna., Roxb. Willd . 
part of September being quite early enough. FRAGRANT KJUMPFERIA. Kempfe- 
Suckers planted for experiment at the ria rotunda. 

commencement of August, grew to a good FRAGRANT MORINDA. See Morinda. 
size, and did nothing for ten or twelve FRAGRANT PERGULARIA. Pergula- 
weeks but throw ont suckers, which were ria odoratissirna. 

continually removed, but, after all, fruited FRANCE, in the 18th century, made no- 
badly: the finest and most prolific crop were ble exertions for empire in the east. They 
got from suckers put out in the beginning occupied Madagascar, also the Isles of 
of October. Some strawberries wore gathered Bourbon and France ; formed a factory at 
in November from the plants put out in Surat, and oue at Masulipatam, were repulsed 
August, but they were so few as in no way at Gallo, but took and again lost Trincomalee, 
to induce a trial of the experiment again, settled at Pondicherry which they surren- 
Varieties can only be procured from seed ; dered to tho Dutch. They abandoned Surat, 
and to procure the seed, select the finest ripo and founded Chandornagore : conquered 
fruit, rub it on a sheet of paper, and dry it. Mahe, obtained Karical, repulsed the British 
When the rains commence, soak the seed in fleet, off Ncgapatam, took Madras. Defeated 
water, reject all that float, sow the remainder Mafuz Khan near Madras at Sadras and St. 
in baskets in alight loam, when they will bo Thome, but wore surprised at Cuddalore, 
fit to remove in about six weeks, and should twice repulsed and forced to retire. They 
be put in other baskets four or five inches were be.sciged in Pondicherry but repnlsed 
apart, and taken care of until ready to be the besiegers. They gained the battle of 
transplanted into tho beds where they are to Amboor when Anwar ud Din fell— sur- 
remain. As these plants throw out suckers prised the camp of Morari Rao, defeated 
very fast, they must be constantly looked Mahomed Ali, son of Anwar ud Din, 
after, and removed. They will commence stormed Gingeo, defeated Nazir Jung, de- 
bearing in six months from the time of sowing foated the British at Yolconda. They were 
the seed. As soon as tho rains have ceased, shut up at Trichinopoly, where they were 
pub the suckers that have rooted into square twice defeated by Clive and retreated to 
beds, each not less than ono foot apart, Seringam where they subsequently surren- 
five in a row : this will give twenty-five in dered to the British. They afterwards de- 
each bed — as many as can be easily looked feated the British at Viccravaudi but sus* 
after and gathered without trampling on the tained a defeat from them at Bahoor. They 
bed and thereby injuring the plants. When repeatedly defeated the Mahrattas, obtained 
the earth is of a clayey cousistence, Dr. great power, under M. Busy, at Hyderabad, 
Riddell has seen the strawberry cultivated and obtained the cession of four provinces on 
on ridges. Some think this is a good plan, the eastern coast. They defeated the British 
but he prefers the beds. It is sometimes at Teruvadi, but were defeated at the Golden- 
necessary, in consequence of flooding the rock, at the Sugar- loaf-rock and took refuge 
beds, to put tiles under the fruit to keep it in Seringham, were repulsed at Trichinopo- 
olean, but it also attracts the notice of the ly but surprised the British at Contaparftj 
birds : if straw or grass be used, then the marie peace with the British and re ^ u . se ^ 
chances are that white ants destroy the to aid Suraj ud Dowlah against the British- 
plauts. This it is that makes some persons Subsequently they were beaten off Negftp* 
prefer the ridge system of growing, as they tam, took Cuddalore and Fort St. Davi 
say the fruit is cleaner in consequence : and were repulsed from Tanjore. They wers 
fine fruit may J>e grown either way ; and if beaten off Tranquebar at Condore, and o 
on ridges, the same distance must be allowed j Fort St. David and at W ande wash, 
between the plants as in beds— and even in j surrendered Pondicherry. Their ® fi0 * 
the latter the plants may be put on raised | ceased from the 16th January 1761. W 
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frankincense. 


FRAXINUS. 


Treaty cff Paris in 1763, Mahomed Ally, son 
f Auwar-ud-Din, was declared an independ- 
ent BC ,vereign. They had able leaders but 
the officers under them were greatly inferior 
to Dupleix and Bussy. 

The French possessions in India consist 
of five towns, Chandernagoro, Karical, Pon- 
dicherry, Yanaon, and Maho. The total 
squai'e miles of these is 191J with a 
population of 203,887. • 

V Pondicherry was restored to France by 
the peace of 1763. Captured again in 1793, 
again restored by the peace of Amiens in 
1801 , recaptured in 1806, and finally restor- 
ed in 1614 and 181 5. 

During tlieir greatest efforts, Admiral de 
la Bourdonnaix was employed by sea., and 
Jlupleix and Bussy on land, — Malleson. lud. 
Ann. 

FRANCOA APPENDICULATA. A beau- 
tiful flowering plant. 


FRANCOLINUS PONTICERIANUS. 
SeeAvcs: Birds: Perdicidso 
FRANKINCENSE. 


Gnraidoor. Duk. Minan, Malay. 

Kami nan, Malay. Kamayan, 

Kiiuianau ; Manan ; „ Kamlricam, Tam. 

Of this, there are several kinds in commerce. 
The best are the Arabian or tear olibanum, 
j the African, and t.he East Indian or stalacti- 
j tic. Olibanum, a fragrant resin, from species 
of Boswell i a, is obtained, in India from the 
Hoswellia glabra : and tho gum resin of the 
Oanarium strictum, lloxh. is also fragrant. 
| The oleo-resin of the Abies exeelsa, or Nor- 
| way sprnco fir, is known as common frankin- 
cense; and, in India, the oleo- resin of Pinus 
longifolia, is also so called. Some of the 
frankincense of European markets is doubtless 
obtained from the Juniperus lycia, and a tree 
of America is called tho frankincense pine. 

The substance called Koondricum by the 
Tamil people is very common in tho Indian 
bazaars, and is used as an incense in religi- 
ous ceremonies, equally by the hindus and 
Portuguese Christians, being, though not 
quite of so grateful an odour, cheaper than 
benzoin. It is supposed by the mahomo- 
dan medical men, to be a species of oliba- 
num and they give the name of Coondoor to 
both ; but it is very unlike olibanum in its ap- 
pearance ; being always seen in pretty large, 
Wutinated masses, composed of light 
brown and yellowish tears, and having a 
stony kind of hardness when press- 
ed betwixt the teeth ; whereas the olibanum 
18 separate small roundish balls, or largo 
grams which do not give the same sensa- 
, on being chewed, nay even stick to the 
^th, The Koondricum is generally brought 


to Southern India from Madagascar, form 
the coast of Borneo, and also from Pedir on 
the Island of Sumatra. A in's Mat. Med., p. 16. 
Birdivood Veg. Prod. See Balsam ; Bos- 
wellia: Gums and Resins. 
FRANKINCENSE PINE, Pinna taeda,LAMB, 

FRANKLYN, WILLIAM, Major of the 
Indian Army, author of A Tour in Persia: 
History of. Shall Alam ; Memoirs of George 
Thomas ; Tracts Political, Geographical 
and Commercial on the Dominions of Ava 
and N. W. Hindustan, 1811. 

FRASER, JAMES, Author of Life of Na- 
dir Shah, — Lond. Journal of a tour in the 
Him. and sources of the Jumna and Ganges. 
— Calcutta 1820. Sources of the Jumna and 
Bagirutlice river. — As. Res. vol. xiii. 172. 
Tour in the Himalaya mountains. — Lond. 
1820. — Dr. Buis f 8 Catalogue. 

FRASER, GENERAL, J. S. An officer 
of the Madras Army, who entered the ser- 
vice in 1 800, and during his long career of 
about fifty-four years, was employed in 
offices of trust and importance. He was 
Commandant of Coorg, Resident .at Tra- 
vail core and Cochin, and his last office was 
that of Resident at Hyderabad. 

FRASH, of Kashmir, Populus alba, white 
poplar. 

FRASH BEAN. Anglo-Hind. Plmse- 
olus nanus. 

FRAST, Hind, Populus nigra “jangli” 
“frast,” P. alba, “ ban frastu,” P. ciliata. 

FRAUEN MURZE. Gku. Mint. 

FRAXINUS. The Ash tree. 

Tho Ash tree, Eng. Oron, IIbb. 

Aran, Arab. Ormis, Lat. 

Of the genus Fraxinus, two species grow in 
the western Himalaya ; the F. floribnnda, or 
largo ash and F. xanthylloides or crrfb asli. 

They grow in the Mehra forest, near Ab- 
hotabad, Hazara, and in the valley of tho 
Sutlej, there is abundance of yew and olive, 
and a considerable quantity of box and ash, 
the asli and olive near the river, but the box 
and yew on the higher slopes, 2,000 feet or 
more above the Sutlej. The larger ash and 
yew are much estcomod for jampan poles, 
hefts and tool handles, &c., and the larger, in 
colour, grain and toughness, resembles the 
English ash, and makes good walking sticks. 
Some species of ash are remarkable, like the 
sugar maples, to which in some respects they 
are allied, for the sweetness of their sap, 
which on concroting by exposure to the sun, 
is known as manna. To the two species, F. 
rotundifolia and F. florifera and probably 
also t'o other species, we owe the manna of 
tho European druggists . — Ormis florid 
/era, the Flowering ash tree , grows in the 
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FRENCH MARYGOLD. 

mo un tains of the south of France, and F. 
rotundifolia, (Ornusrotun difolia) the round 
leaved manna ash tree, is a native of Calabria 
and Sicily. — The wax insect tree, of China, 
Mr. Fortune says is a species of ash, it 
grows abundantly on the banks of ponds and 
canals in the province of Che-kiang ; 
Mr. McCartce of Ningpo, gave him 
some beautiful specimens of the fresh insect 
upon the branches of this tree. This insect 
has been named Coccus pela by Mr. West- 
wood. When fully developed on the trees 
they seem as if covered with flakes of snow. 
The wax is an article of groat value in Chinese 
commerce, and a small portion is exported. — 
Fortune's Residence.) p. 146. Cal. Cat. Ex. 
1802. Cleg horn Punjab Report. Hoyle , Him. 
Bot. p. 266. O'Shauglmessy, p. 434. 
FRAXINUS FLORIBUNDA. 

Large ash, Eng. Sumb, Him 

Sum, Hind. Suwuan, 

The largo ash is found on the Thandiani 
and Mochpura ranges of the Himalaya, but 
not in Kaghan. It is a largo tree, occasionally 
12 or 13 feet in girth but is not abundant. 
The wood in toughness resembles English 
ash. — C leghorn , Fun jab Report) pp. 80, 177. 

FRAXINUS XANTHYLLOLDES. 

Sunggel, Hind. | Anocli, Hind. 

The crab ash grows in the N. W. Hima- 

laya and is found in the Sutlej valley be- 
tween Ram pur and Sungnaru at an eleva- 
tion of 7,000 feet. It makes good walking 
sticks, hefts, and handles : but is very small, 
and nob large enough for other purposes, 
though occasionally jampan poles are made 
of it. — CleqhorU) Funj. Report , p. 64. 

FRAZERA CAROLIN KN SIS ; and F. 
Walteri. See Cocculus palmatus, also Gen- 
tianacea?. 

FREGILUS GRACIJLUS. The Chough 
is found on high mountains and sea-cliffs of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, is common in high 
Central Asia, tlio Himalaya, Afghanistan, 
&c. ; as is also another chough, Pyrrhoeo- 
rax alpinus of the Swiss Alps and Pyrenees. 

FRENCH. This language is spoken in 
India, by the employes in the French pos- 
sessions of Pondicherry, Karikal and Mahe, 

FRENCH BEANS. Contain much nu- 
tritive mattor, and are most desirable 
for the supply of troops. In France they 
are sold at from 2|d. to per lb. ac- 
cording to colour, the white kinds bringing 
the highest price. They could bo produced 
bn the Neilgherries, if grown in largo quan- 
tities, at about half the abovo mentioned 
price. — Mr. Mclvor . See Phaseolus. 
FRENCH MARYGOLD. Tagetcs patula. j 


FREYA. 

FRENCH POLISH. Consists of a res’ 
or a gum-resin dissolved in spirit, and used 
for polishing flat surfaces. For this pur 
I pose it is made more fluid than the hard.* 
wood lacker, used in polishing turned bun 
faces, in order that it may spread easily aud 
dry less rapidly ; because the friction bein® 
derived entirely from tlio motion of the 
hand, more time is required than in polish, 
ing turned works- Dissolve 1J lb. of shell-lac 
in 1 gallon of spirits of wine without heat 
Copal, sandarae, mastic, and gum arabic are 
added in various proportions, according to 
the fancy of the preparer. Some recoin- 
mend 12 ounces of shell-lac, 6 ounces of 
gum arabic, and 3 ounces of copal, to 
1 gallon of spirits of wine. A dark- 
coloured polish is prepared with 1 lb. of 
shell-lac, \ lb. of benzoin, and 1 gallon of 
spirits; or H lb. shell-lac, 4 ounces of 
guaiaemn, and 1 gallon of spirits. Dra- 
gon’s blood may also be used to give the re- 
quired tint. The hardest and most durable 
polish is made with shell-lac and spirits 
without any other ingredients. It is usual 
to make the varnish thicker than is requir- 
ed for use, aud to thin it down with spirit 
when being used. A tough polish is said to 
be produced from U lb. of shell-lac, 4 oz. 
of seed-lac, 4 oz. of sandarae, and 2 oz. of 
mastic to the gallon of spirit ; or 2 lbs. of 
shell-lac and 4 oz. of thus to the gallon. 
A light-coloured varnish may bo made with 
bleached or white lac; but this darkens 
by exposure to light. — Tomlinson. 

FRENCH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA, 
are Pondicherry, Cliandernagore, Carical, 
and Yivnaon on the Orissa coast, at the 
bifurcation of the Godavery and Coringa. 

FRERE, Sir Henry Bartle, K.C.B. A 
Bombay Civil Servant, Commissioner of 
Sind, Member of the Council of India, after- 
wards Governor of tlio Bombay Presidency. 
He belonged to a race of men well nigh un- 
known in modern days. To courtly bearing, 
and all that fascinates an eye, he added a 
facility of thought, clothed in simplest lan- 
guage that seldom failed to bring conviction: 
and he was gifted with firmness of dapiwon 
and tenacity of will. — Thurlow , p. 46. 

FREYA, the Scandinavian goddess of 
love, and Freyr the god of beauty. Ffey® 
supposed to be tlio analogue of Oomiah the 
creative power of the hindu mythology* 
The grand festival to Freya was in spring? 
then boars were offered up to her by tn fl 
Scandinavians, and boars of paste were made 
and oaten by the peasantry. At the P r ®' 
sent day, “ Vasanti,” or spring persomn® » 
is worshipped by the rajputs, who open tn 
season with a grand hunt, led by the pn® 
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FRINGILLIDJ3. 

•rnd his vassal chiefs when they chase, slay 
'a ea t the hoar. Tod. See Basant. Gouri. 

FRETOINBTIA BAUERIANA. The 
Norfolk island “ Grass tree,” belongs to the 
tribe of Pandaneee or Screw pines. Its 
stem is marked by rings, like the cabbage 
tree, where the old leaves have fallen off, 
and*it lies on the ground, or climbs liko ivy 
round the trees. The branches are crowned 
with crests of broad sedge-like leaves, from 
the centre of which the flowers arise, the 
petals of which are a bright scarlet, and the 
sepals green, and, when they fall off, clusters 
appear of three or four oblong pulpy fruit, 
four inches in length, and as much in cir- 
cumference . — KeppoVs Iml. Arch., Vol. II. 
p. 284. 

FRIDBOL BUTI. Hind. Per. Moni- 
spermum hirsutum. 

FRIENDSHIP, part of the ceremony of 
avow of friendship, amongst hindus, consists 
in dividing a bel or larger wood-apple, half 
of which is kept by each party, and, from 
this compact, is called bol bhandar. — Elphin- 
ston's History of India , p. 305. 

FRIGATE BIRD. ThoTachy petes aquila, 
is also called the Sea Hawk, also Man of 
War bird and the Boatswain. Tt has short 
feet, and cannot swim or dive. I t is interme- 
diate between the predaceous sea and land 
birds. It attacks the smallest birds and 
makes other fishing birds abandon their 
prey. It takes great flights and is of great 
endurance, rising to great heights in tho air. 
It ranges through all tropical seas and hov- 
ers over the tropical waters. It has been 
seen 400 leagues from land, and yet is said 
to return to land every night. Its expanded 
pinions measure 14* feet from end to end. — 
Bennett. 


FRIGATE ISLE, or ILE AUX FREGA- 
TES, the most easterly of the Seychelles, in 
lat.4° 32' S. long. 36° 1' E. 

FRINGED CHAMELEON. Chamadeo 
tiaris. 

FRINGILLA. The sparrow genus of 
birds, of the family Fringillidae. Fringilla 
montifringilla, the mountain Finch of 
Europe, N. Asia, Japan, Asia Minor, Af- 
ghanistan, Kashmir, W. Himalaya, is a win- 
ter visitant in Britain, and tho European 
Montifringilla nivalis has been obtained at 
Kandahar. 


PRINGILLIDiE, A family of Birds. 
Sub-fam. Ploceinae, 1 gen. 4 sp. viz., 
* rlocens. 

Sub-fam. Estreldinae, 5 gen. 16 sp. viz., 
1 Mania; 1 Erythrina; 2 Amadina; 2 Es- 
rclda; 1 Scissirostrum. 

m. Passerinro, 2 gen. 7 viz., 
r J 2Petronia. 


FROGS. 

Sub-fam . Fringillinro, 14 gen. 20 sp. viz. 

1 Montifringilla; 1 Fringilla ; 1 Pyrrhospiza; 

1 Procard uelis ; 3 Carpodacus; i Heemotos- 
piza; 2 Pyrrhula; 1 Propyrrhula ; 2Loxia; 1 
Chrysomtris; 1 Carduelis; I Ligurinus ; 1 Se- 
rious ; 3 Coccothraustes. 

Sub-fam. Emborizime, 2 gen. 10 sp. viz., 

2 Emberiza; 8 Euspiza. 

Sub-fam. Accentorinae, 1 gen. 4 sp. viz., 
4 Accentor. 

Sub-fam. Alaudinm, 4 gen. 1 sub-gen. 
14 sp. viz., 3 Alanda, arvensis, gulgula, Mala- 
barica; 2 Calandrclla; 2 Galcrida; 6 Mira- 
fra ; 1 Pyrrhulauda. See Birds. 

FRITILLARIA IMPERTALIS. A bul- 
bous rooted plant with very showy flow- 
ers, growing well in any light garden soil, 
the colours are various. They are increased 
by ofl-sots. 

FROGS are very common in all the South 
and East of Asia. They belong to the rep- 
tile Sub-Class Batrachia and order Batrachia 
salienta. The Malabar bull-frog, Hylorana 
Malabarica, occurs in several parts of tho 
peninsula of India. The Rana cutipora 
occurs in Ceylon, it was named by 
Mr. Blytli Rana robusta. The little tree 
frogs, Polypedatcs maeulatus, Gray , shelter 
themselves beneath leaves, from the 
beat of the sun, and ten speciesof Polypedatcs 
occur in this region. Several species of toads 
occur, but in Ceylon, the more common are 
Bufo melanostictus, kelaartii and asper. As 
in Europe, so inlndia, these harmless creatures 
have ever been counted poisonous. Frogs 
are eaten in India by the humblest of 
the races, by many of the Burmese and 
they are eaten in China, by all classes. They 
are caught in China, by tying a w<jrra or a 
young frog, just emerged from tad- pole 
life by the waist to a fish-line, and 
lobbing him up and down in the grass and 
grain rice fields where the old croakers are 
wont to harbour. As soon as one seeB the 
young frog, he makesaplunge at him and swal- 
lows him whole, whereupon he is immediately 
conveyed to the frog-fisher’s basket, losing 
his life, liberty, and lunch together, for the 
bait is rescued from his maw, and used again 
as long as life lasts. Frogs, says Fortune* 
are in great demand in all the Chinese towns, 
both in tho north and south, wherever ho 
had been, and thoy were very abundant in 
Nantsin. Thoy abound in shallow lakes and 
rice fields, and many of them are very beau- 
tifully coloured, and look as if they had been 
painted by the hand of a first rate artist. 
Tho vendors of these animals skin them alive> 
in the streets in themost unmerciful and appa- 
rently cruel way. Frogs seemed much in 
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FRUIT. 


demand. They are brought to market in tubs In few natural products is India mo 
and baskets, and the vendor employs himself prolific than in its fruits. The pine-annT 
in skinning them as he sits making sales. He mango, mangosteen, jambo, tamarind, oram* 
is extremely export at this part of his busi- strawberries are amongst the best* know 
ness. He takes np the frog in his left hand, besides an infinite variety of smaller fruit* 
and with a knife which he holds in his right pa rtakon by tho natives, either dried or it 
chops off tho fore part of its head. The their curries. To the north, and in the hill 
skin is then drawn back over the body and districts, peaches, grapes, figs, &c., are both 
down to the feet, which are chopped off and abundant and of good quality. In the south 

thrown away. Tho poor frog, still alive, and central parts of Hindustan the fruits and 
but headless, skinless, and without feet, is vegetables in general use amongst the peoplo 
then thrown into another tub, and the opera- are the melon, gourd, cucumber, water-melon 
tion is repeated on the rest in the same way. plantain, guava, jujube, custard-apple 
Every now and then the artist lays down an d fig. In some of tho hill-districts tho 
his knife, and takes up his scales to weigh w ild raspberry and a species of gooseberry 
these animals for his customers and make aro found in great abundance and of good 
his sales. Everything in this civilised conn- quality. On the N. West of India, in parts 
try whether it bo gold or silver, geese or 0 f the Punjab, Himalaya, in Cashmir and in 
frogs, is sold by weight. Dr. Forsyth men- Afghanistan, the fruits liked by Europeans 
tions having seen boiled frogs in a Burmcso are rnoro plentiful. In Cashmir the fruits 
bazaar, exposed for sale, among other articles which attain maturity are the apple, pear 
of food. The Pyxicophalus adspersus of Dr. quince, peach, apricot, plum, almond, pome! 
Smith, the Maila-metlo of the Bechuana of gratia te, mulberry, walnut, hazelnut, pista- 
South Africa, when cooked, looks like a c hio and melon. Tho cherry “ gi las" is in- 
chicken. The length of the head and body is digenous and is cultivated in orchards. The 
5 1 inches ; and tho hind legs are 6 inches bullace “ Prunus insitita” is found nowhero 
long. During the dry months they conceal e i se i n a w ild state. Tho vine is extensively 
themselves in holes which they make at tho cultivated. In Kanawar, apples are abnn- 

foot of bushes. — William s Middle, Kingdom, - ■’ ' - 

Vol. 2. p. 48. A Res. among the Chin. p. 343. 

Fortune* s Residence in China , p. 45. Tennant's 
Ceylon • Livingstone. See Batrachia, Reptiles. 


FROG-FISH, Cheironectes, species, the 
frog-fish of the British, in India, belongs to 
the family of Lophiadce or anglers, and 
species aro met with in many seas. In 
this group, the bones of the carpus form 
arms that support the pectoral fins, 
and enable these fishes to walk along the 
moist ground, almost like quadrupeds; 
Cheironectes immaculatus, Ruppcll , has 
feet or claws rather than fins. Hartvvig 
mentions a frog-fish of the Asiatic islands 
and the southern hemisphere, ns remarkable 


pectoral fins are so placed that it can crawl 
About on land. — Tennent's Sketches of the Nat. 
His , of Ceylon , p. 330. See Fishes. 

FROMAGE. Fr. Cheese. 

* FROMENT. Fk. Wheat. 

FRUIT. Ejto. Fr. 

Arab, 


dant and nice looking, though not with much 
flavour. Peshawar sends dried red raisins 
which sell at lbs. 18 for a shilling, and dried 
raisins of a pale green colour which sell at 
lbs. 4 for a shilling aud bloom raisins are also 
obtainable. Dried apricots aro very abund- 
ant, also figs, dried, flattened and strung 
together, also the dried plum (alucha) of 
Peshawar. The sma.ll seedless raisin, the 
Kismis, is in every bazaar. In the upper 
Hills of the Punjab, tho apricot, (Jaldaru or 
zardaru) is common, its kernel yielding oil. 
Apples and pears arc also grown. There 
arc two species of cherry, the Jamuna, or 
Oerasus cornu ta, and the Cerasus padam; 
the former has black sweetish berries, which 


for its hideous appearance and its capability are eaten. Tho wild pear, called u mehal" or 
of surviving for several days on land. Its kainth (P. variolosa), is common also in the 

lulls, it somewhat resembles the medlar, and 
the fruit is sweet when it is rotten. In 
Kangra and Kulu, there is a crab, or wild 
apple, called “ ban mehal’ * (Pyrus baccate) 
also a quince (Cydonia vulgaris). ^ The 
fruit of the “ trimal,” or Ficus macrophyll»> 
is sold in the bazaar at Simla. There are on 
the upper Sutlej some species of Ribes («• 
mibicola and R. glaciala), which are h® 5 
currants, but have little flavour; al s ° J 
There is ^ wiW 


Tharaar, 

Athi, Burm. 

Thai, Dux. Guz. Hind. 
Mewa, „ 

Obsfc, Ger. 

Fruchte* ' „ 

Ooffc, Dut. 

Frutta, It. 

Frutte, „ 


Fructum, 

Pal, 

Butt, 


Lat. 

Make. 

Malay. 


Phal, also Bar also 
Mowa, Pers. 

Owoschfcsoh, 

Fruta, Sp. 

Kaia or Pallara, Tam. 

Pandu, also Kaia, Til. 


rmo. species of gooseberry. — - , 

strawberry (Fragaria vesca) ; and a olacK* 
berry, called “nnsri” (Rubus flavos), 411 
fruit of which is preserved. In Kulu 
Kangra the loquat (Eriobotrya Japoo^h 
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nJ ] the pomegranate, 1 “ danm ’(Pnmca grana- 
knm) both occur.Tbe“mitha tendu,”or fruit of 
he Piospyros tomentosa,imist not be omitted. 
Tnthe Sutlej valley, Myrica sapida, yields a 
fruit useful for making sherbets. Among 
nuts, we find the findak, or nuts of Corylus 
lacera, sold at Simla 5 and the seeds of the 
edibloV ue (P- gerardiana) are kept for food 
n Kanawar, where they sell at 2 annas a 
seer. Above Chini, this tree is the principal 
one in the forest. In the lower hills the fruit 
offche “ amla” (Phyllanthusemblica), should 
perhaps be included : the well known plan- 
tain and mango do not occur ; the latter is 
last seen, says Dr. Clcgliorn, near Rampur, 
on the Sutlej, and the former below Kotgurh. 
Eleagnus confcrta “ gehai,” and Carissa 
cdulis, yield fruits that can be preserved, the 
latter making the well known karunda jelly. 
In Burmah the fruits are very numerous, 
but nearly ail of themvery indifferent, though, 
to a Burmese who, while a child, eats a raw 
sweet potato with as must zest as a Euro- 
pean would an apple, they arc no doubt con- 
sidered unsurpassable. The ancient Celts 
cat acorns, the modern Californians still 
use acorn bread, and the Burmese and Ka- 
rens eat fruits which are but little superior 
to an acorn: in general their fruits are much 
iuferior to those of temperato climates. The 
better sort are as under : 


Orange, citrus aurantium. 

Sweet limes, citrus limetta. 

Shaddock, citrus decuman a. 
Cnstard-apple, anona squamosa. 
Sour-sop, anona muricata. 
bullock heart, anona reticulata. 

Citron, citrus mcdica. 

Small lime, citrus borgamia ; c. acida. 
Largo lime, citrus bergarnia. 


Table Fruits. 

Mangosteen, garcinia mangostaim. 

Dorian, Durio zibothinus. 

Mango, mangifera indica. 

„ „ sylvatica. 

Lichi, nephelium lichi. 

Pawpaw, carica papaya. 

Guava, psidium pyriferum (white). 

>» » pomi forum (red). 

Pine-apple, ananas sativus, bromclia ananas. 
Plantain, musa paradisiaca. 

Cotioanut, cocos nucifera. 
loquat, Eriobotrya japonica. 

Pear, pyrus. 

Jack, artocarpus integrifolia. 

Breadnut, „ incisns. 

Breadfruit, „ communis. 

Mulberry, morus Indica. 

Baspberry, rubus sp. 

Whortle berry, thibaudialorantbifolia. 
Strawberry, fragaria sp. 
jwsello, hibiscus sabdariffa. 
water melon, 

Double leaved citron, citrus torosa. 
Pomegranate, punica granatum. 


FRUIT. 

Bambutan, nephelium lappaceum. 

Otahoite gooseberry, cicca disticha : pliyllanthus. 
Carambula, averrhoa carambola. 

Bilimbi, „ bilimbi. 

Brazil goosoberry, pbysalis peruviana. 

ISapodilla plum, achras sapota. 

Chocolate nut tree, Theobroma cacao. 

Bengal ourrants, carissa carandas. 

Granadilla j passiflora quadrangularis. 

India grape, vitis indica. 

Grape vine, vitis vinifera. 

Cherry, corasus. 

■Walnut, juglans regia 

„ Pegu, juglans tricocca, ta soung-let-wah. 
Water melon, citrullus cucurbita. 

Musk melon, cucumis melo. 

Hose apple, ougenia jumbos, jambosa vulgaris. 
Jarnbo fruit, eugenia. 

Pierardia fruit, piorardia sapota. # 

Uvaria fruit, uvaria grandiilora. 

Wood apple, feronia elepbantnm. 

Throo leaved triphasia, triphasia trifoliata. 

Horae mango, mangifera fuetida. 

Opposite leaved triango, cambessodca oppositifo- 
lia (mangifera.) 

Oleaster plum, eleagnus conferta. 

Malay apple, eugenia jambosa j e. mallacccnsis. 
Chcsnut, castanea martabanica. 

Fcctid stcrculia, sterculia footida. 

Budlis cocoanut, sterculia alata. 

Ground-nut, araehis hypogcca. * 

Handon'cum, sundovicum indicurn. 

Willoughbcia martabanica. 

Tamarind, Tainarindus indicus. 

Figtrce, Ficus lanceolata. 

„ „ glomcrata. 

„ „ macrophylla. 

Hog plum, spondias mangifera. 

The only trees to the cultivation of which 
the Chinese pay any attention, are the fruit 
bearing kinds; and in some places, in China, 
there are very fair orchards containing the 
| mango, leechee, longan, wangpee, orange, 
citron, and pumolo. Two of the fruits culti- 
vated in Cliusan are of considerable excel- 
lence, the one is called yang-maj : it is a 
scarlet fruit, not nnlike an arbutus or straw- 
berry, but having a stone like a plum in the 
centre, tho other is tho Kum-quat, a small 
species of Citrus, about the size of an oval 
gooseberry, with a sweet rind and sharp acid 
pulp. This fruit is well known in a preser- 
ved state by those who have any inter- 
course with Canton, and a small qnantity is 
annually sent to England as presents. 
Preserved in sugar, according to the 
Chinese method, it is excellent. Groves of 
the Kum-qnat are common on all the hill- 
sides of Cliusan. The bush grows from 
three to six feet high, and when covered 
with its orange-coloured fruit, is a very pretty 
object. The shaddock, plantain, and persim- 
mon, are common, and several varieties are 
enumerated of each ; the plantain is eaten 
raw and cooked, and forms no inconsiderable 
item in the substance of the poor. Tbe 
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pomegranate, carambola or tree gooseberry, 
mango, custard-apple, pine-apple, rose-apple, 
breadfruit, fig, guava, and olive, some of 
them as good as, and others inferior to what 
are found in other countries, increase the 
list. The whampe, lichi, lungan, or, “ dra- 
gon’s eyes,” and loquat, (Eriobotrya) are 
four indigenous fruits at Canton. The first 
resembles a grape in size, and a gooseberry 
in taste ; the lichi looks like a strawberry 
in size and shape; the tough, rough red 
skin incloses a sweet watery pulp of a whit- 
ish color surrounding a hard seed. Grapes 
are plentiful and tolerably good but the 
Chinese do not make wine. Williams' Middle 
Kingdom, Vol. II, p. 45. Fortune's Wander - 
ing's, p. 22 ; 63. ■ Chghorn's Punjab Report ; 
Dr . Mason's Tenasserim ; Dr. McLhlland's 
Report. 

FRUMENTIUS. See Christianity. 

FRUMENTUM. Lat. Corn. 

FRUTA DEBUNO-? Capers. 

FTITA. Ab. An unleavened paste of flour 
and water, baked in ashes of camel’s dung, 
and mixed up with a little butter. Robinson's 
' Travels , Vol. II. p. 171. 

FU. Every Chinese province is divided 
into a certain number of districts, called 
“ Fd,” “ Ting,” “ Chow,” or “ Heen.” A 
u Fu” is a large portion or department of a 
province under the general control of a civil 
officer, immediately subordinate to the head 
of the provincial government. — Sirr, Chinese. 

FUCHEU, the capital of Fokien province, 
one of the most wealthy and populous cities 
in China.— Yule, Cathay I. p. 109. 

FUCHSIA. A genus of beautiful plants, 
which can be cultivated during tlio rains and 
cold season, theygrow freely from slips, which 
maybe sent to agreat distance if packed either 
inatincase,orbamboo, surrounded with damp 
moss, the soil in which they strike best is a 
light sandy loam, the slips until they have 
thrown out strong shoots, and leaves must 
never be exposed to the sun, and even then 
only early in the morning. — Jlkidell , Jaffrey. 

FUCUS. A genus of plants belonging to 
the order Fucacero, the Algace© of Lindley. 

FUCUS NATANS is the Gulf weed, 
which travellers to and from India, meet 
with in the Atlantic. Agar-agar is the Malay 
name for a species of marine alga, the Fucus 
tenax of many of the Malayan islands, and 
forming a considerable article of export to 
China by junks. It is esculent when boiled 
to a jelly, and iB also used by the Chinese 
as a vegetable glue. It abounds on the 
coral shoals in the vicinity of Singapore bnt 
the finest known in the Ardhipelago is found 
on the coast of Billiton. It is known to the 
Chinese by the , name of Hy-Chy and is 
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converted by them to various purposes sue), 
as glue, paint, &o. The chief consumption 
of it is in the dressing and glazing of their 
cotton manufactures and the preparatii/ 
of sacrifice paper and paintings for their 
temples. A small portion of the finest part 
is sometimes made into a firm jelly which on 
being cut up and preserved in syrup makes a 

delicious sweetmeat. 

The Fucus esculentus,Kaddil-pash Tam 

the Ceylon moss, grows in great abundanco 
at Jafnapatam and when boiled down makes 
an excellent jelly for invalids and forms an 
article of trade thence . — Qrawfwrd Die. page ft 
See Agar-Agar, Ceylon moss, Edible seaweed.* 
Eucheuma spinosa, Gracillaria tenax. Sphse! 
rococcus. 

FUCUS SPINOSUS. him. Syn. of 
Euchouma spinosa. 

FTJDSI YAMA. A high volcanic moun- 
tain of Japan, at present inactive, but which 
tradition reports to have risen in one night, 
and, as it rose, there occurred a depression 
in the earth near Miako, which now forms 
the lake of Mit-su-no-umi. In A.D. 864, the 
mountain burst asunder from its base up- 
wards, and at its last eruption iul 707, it cover- 
ed Yedo with ashes. It is a sacred mountain. 
It is crested with snow, and presents the 
appearance of a truncated cone, and the 
gathering of a white cloud around its 
summit, is a sign of bad weather. It is oc- 
casionally ascended by Japanese pilgrims for 
the worship of tho god of the winds.--See 
Japan , pp. 409 — 411. 

FUEL. In the drier climates of the tro- 
pics, is a very scarce article, and tho dried 
dung of animals is very largely used. In 
the Punjab, the plants in use for fuel are the 
Alsine, Artemisia sacrorum,Calligonum poly- 
gonoides, Caragana pygmaea, Crozophora 
tinctoria, Ephedra Gerardiana, Eurotia cera- 
toides, Hippophao rhamnoides, Juniperus 
communis, J. excelsa, Periploca aphylla, 
Rhazya stricta, Rosa Webbiana, Tanacetum 
tomeutosum. Since the establishment of a 
Conservancy of Forests in India, firewood has 
greatly increased in price. See Firewood. 

FUFIL. Ar. Areca catechu Linn, 
Roxb. 

FUG A. One of the five Islands, near 
Cagayan. See Babuyan. 

FUH. Arab. Madder. 

FUHM-CHOBI. Arab? Charcoal. 

FULADAT. A town near Bamian, yield* 
gold and lapis lazuli. 

FUKIEN. A' province of China. 

FULGO. A river in the Gyah district of 



fumaria officinalis. 

Bengal runs in the Patna district, near 

Morancliee. 

FIJLICA ATRA. The common coot of 
Europe, Asia, N. Africa, where found ad- 
Jitional to F. cristata : it is common in India. 
America and Javanese species distinct. See 
Ballid®. 

FULIGULIM3. A sub- family of birds 
of the family Anatidro or Gooses. It con- 
tains one species of the genus Branta, and 
four species of Fuligula, viz 
Fuligula ferina. The Pochard, in the circuit 
of northern regions, Barbary, common in 
Iuilia. 

Fuligula, nyroca ‘ Ferruginous Duck.’ 
Europe, Asia, N. Africa : common in India. 

Fuligula mania. (‘ Scaup Duck.’) Circuit 
of northern regions : Punjab, Sindh, Nepal. 

Fuligula cristata. (‘Tufted Duck.’) Eu- 
rope, Asia, Barbary : common in India. 


FUNGUS. 

FUMARIA PARVIFLORA. W. et A. 

Fumitory Eng. 

Pit-papra, Hind. Shaturuj, Perr, 

Baklat-ul-raalik, Arab. Shatra, „ 

Has ovate sepals as broad as the 
corolla and about two- thirds shorter. It 
greatly resembles F. officinalis, but is small- 
er in all its parts. The flowers are of a 
pale-red colour. It is found in Kent, and is 
also very common in the East Indies, where 
it is used as a medicine. The leaves have 
a bitter taste, mahommedans employ it 
as a diuretic, and in maniacal cases. F. 
parviflora, is considered to be identical with 
tlio x alrvos of the Greeks ; it is much used in 
the Upper Provinces of India mixed with 
black pepper, in the treatment of intermit- 
tent fevers.-— Mug. Oyc. O'Shaughiess'y. 

FUMITORY. 

Baqlat-ul mulik, Ar. I Fumetorre, Fa. 
Skahtra, Duk. Peiis. | Pit-papra, Cuz. Hind. 


Fuligula Rufina , of Pallas , is the crested 
Pochard. 

FQLLJAMES, Capt. He wrote an ac- 
count of the island of Perim in the Bom. As. 
Trans. Yol. I. 18. Visit to the Itajpcepla 
hills, and account of tho Cornelian mines in 
Bom. Geo. Trans. Vol. I. 8. A report on the 
floods of the Taptce at Surat in 1837. — Ibid, 
Vol. VII. 352. An account of borings and 
strata passing through the Gogo in the Bl. 
As. Trans. 1837 ; Bom. As. Trans. 1841, 
Vol. I. 25. An account, of a singular hollow 
near Ahmedabad, called the Boke, supposed 


See Fumaria. 

FUNGUS. 

Kana kucliu, Hind. J Kulat,Chandawan Malay. 

Under this name botanists comprehend 
not only the various races of mushrooms, 
toadstools, and similar productions, but a 
large number of microscopic plantB forming 
the appearances called mouldiness, mildew, 
smut, rush brand, dry-rot, &c. They are 
cellular flowerless plants and are arranged 
into 


volcanic, in the Bom. Geo. Trans. Vol. VII. 
164, and on the present and former 
state of the Runn of Cutch, Ibid, Vol. VJII. — 
l)t\ Burst's Catalogue. 

FULSA. Hind. Tam. Grewia Asiatica # 

FULWA Mahr. or PHULWARA. Hind*. 
Bassia butyracea. 

FUMARIE^E. The Fumitory tribe of 
plants, of which there arc about 70 species, 
18 in India, 4 in Japan, and 1 in Persia, The 
Indian species, besides two that are common 
to other countries, consist of 1G of Carydalis ; 
1 of Dacfcylocapnos ; and 1 of Macrocapnos. 
"he plants of this order have watery juice, 
we common in the Himalaya from Nepal to 
Cashmere, and contain a bitter principle. 
Voigt. 

fumaria officinalis. 


I nl maleic, Arab. I Pit-papra, Hind. 

l*unutory, Eng. | Shatra, Pees. Duk 

This is used by Indian physicians who 
consider it diuretic. Among European 
practitioners, it was long regarded as a 
tonic and&ltQTSLtivQ.—O'Shaughncssy 


1. Mushrooms. 

2. Puffballs. 

3. Smuts. 


4. Mildews. 

5. Truffles, morelles. 
G. Moulds. 


all arc numerous in India, growing on or 
in damp vegetable mould. The Common 
field mushrooms, are eaten. But several 
poisonous fungi so closely resemble the 
common mushroom, that the utmost cau- 
tion is necessary in their use. No test 
whatever, whether botanical or chemical, 
can be relied on to distinguish the dangerous 
from the wholesome kinds. Special cultivation 
is the only sure mode of procuring the mush- 
room of invariably good quality. One fungus 
resembling a mushroom grows at the foot of 
the bamboo, and is regarded by the Burmese 
as a valuable specific in worms, Dr. Hooker 
says of the Fungi of the Himalaya that 
there is marked difference between those 
parts of Tibet investigated by Dr. Thomson, 
and the more southern regions. The fnngi 
found by Dr. Thomson were but few in num- 
ber, and for the most part of very ordinary 
fbrms, differing but little from the pro- 
duce of a European wood. Some, how- 
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ever, grow to a very large size, as, for in- 
stance, Polyporus fomentarius, on poplars 
near Iskardo, exceeding in dimensions any- 
thing which this species exhibits in Europe. 
A very fine ^Ecidinm (^S. Thomsoni) oIho 
infests the fir tree Abies Smithiana, Hexen- 
besen of the German forests, but is a finer 
species andquitedistinct. Polyporus oblcctans 
Geaster limbatus, Geaster mammosus, Ery- 
siphe taurica, a Boletus infested with Sepe- 
donium inycophilum, Scleroderma verru- 
cosuni, an JEcidium, and a Uromyces, both 
on Mulgedium Tataricum, about half-a-dozen 
Agarics, one at an altitude of 16,000 feet 
above the Nubra river, a Lycoperdon, and 
Morchella semilibera, which is eaten in 
Kashmir, and exported when dry to the 
plains of India, make up the list of fungi. 
The region of Sikkim is perhaps the most 
productive in fleshy fungi of any in 
the world, both as regards numbers and 
species and Eastern Nepal and Khasia 
yield also an abundant harvest. The 
forms are for the most part European, 
though the species a,re scarcely ever, quite 
identical. The dimensions of 'many are tru- 
ly gigantic, and many species afford abund- 
ant food to the natives. Mixed with 
European forms a few more decidedly tropi- 
cal occur, and amongst those of East Nepal 
is a Lentinus which has the curious property 
of staining every thing which touches it of 
a deep rhubarb yellow, and is not exceeded 
in magnificence by any tropical species. 
The Polypori are often identical with those 
of Java, Ceylon, and the Philippine Isles, 
and the curious Trichocoma paradoxum 
which was first found by Dr. Junghulm in 
Java, and very recently by Dr. Harvey in 
Ceylon, occurs abundantly on the decayed 
trunks of laurels, as it does in South Caro- 
lina. The curious genus Mitremyccs also is 
scattered here and there, though not under 
the American form, but that which occurs 
in Java. Though Hymenoraycetes are so 
abundant, the Discomycetes and Ascomy- 
oetes are comparatively rare, and very few 
species indeed of Sphtoria were gathered. 
One curious matter is, that amongst the very 
extensive collections which have been made 
there is scarcely a single new genus. The 
Bpeoies moreover in Sikkim are quito 
different, except in the case of some more 
or less cosmopolite species from those of 
Eastern Nepal and Khasia: scarcely a 
single Lactarius or Cortinarius for instance 
occurs in Sikkim, though there are several 
ia Khasia. The genus Boletus through the 
whole district assumes the most magnificent 
forms, which* are generally very different*! 
from anytl&g in Europe, A fungus has 
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done enormous damage in the Ceylon coff 
plantations: when a coffee tree is attacked^ 
the bug, it is deprived of its sap* 
its nourishment, whilst the fungus wff ? 
never fails to attend on the bug prevent 
restoration by closing the stomates through 
which the tree breathes and respir 
Bug exists on the estates to an meal 
culable extent, — none are believed by Hr' 
Nietner to be quite free from .it. Whole 
estates are seen black with hugs, i. e. with 
the fungus: and, he asks, “ami wrong in 
saying that if therowas no hug in Ceylon, it 
would at a rough guess produce 50,000 cwfe 
of coffee more than it actually does.” The 
value of this quantity on the spot beino> 
about £125,000, this sum represents the 
aggregate of tho animal loss by bug sustain- 
ed by the Ceylon planters. Ushaughnmy , 
page 073. Hooker's Himalayan Journal. Vol! 
II, pages 381-382. 7. Nietner observation* 
on the enemies of ike coffee trees of Ceylon 
1861. 

FUNDY. Bay of. See Bore. 

FUNIAT. Hind. Quereus annulata. 

FUNIS FELLEUS. See Cocculua cordi- 
folius. 

FUNIS UNCATUS. See Gambier. 

FUNNUS. Mar. Artocarpus integrifo- 
lia. 

FURAS. Hind. Tamarix orientals. 

FURFIUN, also Akal-nafzab, also Gbolak 
kala. Arad. Euphorbium. 

FURNITURE. The natives of India 
have been long celebrated for the great 
patience and fidelity with which they imitate 
the most elaborate details either of art or 
manufacture, but they are generally defici- 
ent in design, and much may still be done to 
infuse artistic taste and boldness of execution 
when better principles of art are brought to 
bear upon this branch of industry. The 
woods used for furniture in Madras are. 

Common Furniture. Carved and Ornamrn* 


1 Cbitagong wood. 

2 Teak wood. 

3 Toon. 

4 Jack. 


tad Furniture. 

1 Ebony. 

2 Blackwood, or 
E. I. Rosewood. 

3 Satin wood. 

4 Kiaboca wood. 


1. The Chittagong wood (Ohichraesia tab* 
laris) is more used at Madras in the making 
of furniture than any other wood. It 
light, cheap and durable. 

2. The Teah ( Tectona grandis) is pro»" 
bly the most durable of all timbers, it is very 
bard, and very heavy. It is extensively 
used for bullock trunks and for hoes© B® 
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cfimp farnitnrc, for which it is well adapted* 
- [t does not split. 

.'» The Toon (Cedrda toon a) resembles its 
•openers, 1 Chittagong wood and mahogany, 

' j; s very much used for furniture all over 
]j e Peninsula. 

4 The Jackwood (Ariocctrpus integrifolia) 
s aii excellent timber, at first yellow, but 
fterwards brown, when made into tables 
nd well kept it attains a polish, little infe- 
rior to mahogany. In England it is used, as 
-veil as satin wood, for making backs of hair 
brushes, Ac. 

]. Black Ebony (Diospyros mdanoxylon). 
This well known and much admired wood, 
ijynum nigrum, non variegatum ? is very 
iard, heavy, and susceptiblo of a high 
lolish. It is seldom obtained of great size. 

*2. East Indian Blackwood or Rosewood, is 
nn excellent heavy wood, suited for tho best 
uriiiture. It can be procured in large 
jnantitics, and of considerable size, the wood 
contains much oil. In large panels it is lia- 
ble to split. 

Satin wood (Swldema cliloroxylon) is 
hard in its character and when polished it is 
very beaut i lid and lias a satiny lustre, it is 
much used for picture frames, rivalling tho 
birds eye maple of America. It is occasion- 
ally used by cabinet makers for general 
furniture, but it is liable to split. 

4. Sandal wood ( Sa-nialum alb mn) is found 
in abundance in Mysore and Canara ; it is 
chiefly remarkable for its agreeable fragrance, 
which is a preservative against insects. 
It is much used in making work boxes, walk- 

i? slicks, penholders, and other small arti- 
k‘s of line ornament but cannot be procured 
ol a large size. 

5. Ki abaca wood ( Vterospermmn uidlcnw.) 
Is imported from Singapore, ft is beauti- 
fully mottled, of different tints, evidently 
prod need by excrescences from t he tree. The 
Mod is chiefly used for inlaying or for mak- 
11 tf desks, snuff boxes, puzzles, Ac. Dr, 
Vlcrjlnm M. II, w M. E. J. R. of 1805. See 
Ihack wood Furniture. 

Id: HASH. Hind. Pers. A class of menial 
^rvau ts employed for inferior offices, as pitcli- 
v n f^nls, sweeping out houses, &c;, and they 
arc always in attendance to execute their 
master’s pleasure. When a native prince 
wishes to punish a servant, it is generally 
performed by a Furash ; — properly Faragh, 
from Farash, Pe&s. a carpet. — Fraser 1 $ Jour - 
-H n do Kkwasan , p. 60. 

FURRAH-RUD. A river which, like the 

I Mnrghab and the Tajend, flows from the 
Astern side of the mountainous and hilly 
country to tho north of Herat and Kabul. 


FURS. 

From the eastern side flow the Helmund, the 
S. E. feeders of the Oxus and the N* West- 
ern feeders of the Kabul river. 

FURROHUR DIM JASAN. Furohuf 
amongst the Parsec people, means “ soul or 
spirit,” and this day is one set apart by tho 
people of this religion for tho performance of 
the ceremonies of the dead ,—The Parsecs. 

FURRUCKABAD. Before the cession 
of Rohilcundto the British Government, the 
Furruckabad territory was almost entirely 
surrounded by the dominions of the vizier 
of Oudh. A tribute of Rupees 450,000 was 
paid by the Nawab Raees of Furruckabad to 
the Vizier. This tribute was ceded to the 
British Government by the Treaty with the 
vizier of 10th November 1801. The last 
Nawab Races of Furruckabad, Tufuzzool 
Hossein, rebelled in 1857. He surrendered 
on 7th January 1850 under the proclamation 
of amnesty. He was convicted and senten- 
ced to death and all his property was adj udg- 
ed to be confiscated. But it came out on tho 
trial, that he had surrendered on promise of 
life, and ho was banished British territories 
for ever. He was carried to Aden and sent 
across the frontier in the direction of Mecca, 
and warned that if ever ho set foot on British 
Territory, the sentence of death which had 
been passed upon him will be carried out. — ■ 
Altdiesun's Treatises , pp. 36 37, Vol. I. 

FUllRUl). Hind. Erythrina Indica. — 

Lam. 

FURS arc tho skins of different animals 
with the inner side being converted by a 
peculiar curing process, into a sort of leather, 
and tho outer tine hair left. Previously to 
their undergoing this process, Furs are 
termed Peltry. The fur of the flying squirrel 
(Preromys petaurista) is of such a very lino 
description, that it would excite much inter- 
| cst in Europe. The beautiful lurs, from 
Lassa and Digiirchee, in Thibet, are mostly 
obtainable in Khatmandoo. These two largo 
cities are great fur depots ; they are only 
forty marches from Khatmandoo. 

A very large portion of the Russian fur 
trade is derived from this part of Thibet, and 
certainly by far the most valuable furs aro 
obtained there. Some of the most beautiful 
dresses made of furs are brought by the native 
merchants from these cities; and a fur cloak 
with thick silk lining was purchased from 
one of them for one hundred and fifty Moree 
rupees, in English money little more than ten 
pounds. About the beginning of the 19fch cen- 
tury, the fur trade with China amounted to 
upwards of ft million of dollars annually ; but 
later no skins or furs wore brought to 
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Canton ; the peltry of the American forests 
command better prices in the European mar- 
kets. The amount carried into China over 
the northern frontier is however still con- 
siderable, though no acconnt of the number 
can be obtained. Lambskins of various sorts 
are much used iu the northern parts of the 
country. The importation of cow and ox- 
hides is from the Archipelago, but nothing 
definite is known as to its amount, llon’ble 
Mr. Morrison's Compendious Summary , Sir 
R. Montgomery's Report on the Tirade of the 
Punjab. 

FURSAKHor PARASANG, Persian, is 
a measure of 3| English miles. Pottinger 
says 3 J of a mile. Pottinger s' Travels, Be hu- 
chistan fy Sind p. 419. 

FU-SANG, M. de Guignes, in his Rcclier- 
ches snr les navigations dcs Chinois, du 
Cote de 1* Amerique, states that under this 
name, America is accurately described iu a 
Chinese work of the 5th century as a land 
in the far East. According to M. Paravey, 
however, the Fu sang, described in the Chi- 
nese Annals, is Mexico, which, he says, was 
known as early as the 6th century of our 
era. Carved figures representing Buddha of 
Java* seated on a Siva’s head, were found 
at Uxraal in Yucatan. 

FUSLIUN. Greek. Plantago ispaghuhn 
Spogel seed. 

FUSTAGNO. It. Fustian. 

FUSTAN. Sp. Fustian. 

FUSTEIN. Dut. Fustian. 


FYZABAR 

FUSTIAN. 

Fustein Dot. Bumasea ft Upf 

Futaine Fr. Barchan p 0L ' 

Barchent Gkr. Fustan f ’ 

Fustagno,Fnlstagno, It. 

A cotton stuff, wealed or ribbed on one 
side. Faulkner , McCulloch. 

FUSTIC. Eng. 

CJeelhout Du. Legno giallo de 

Bois jaune de Brcsil Fa. Brasil io. j T 

Gclbhols Gkr. Palo del Brasil lo 

Fustick „ marillo. § p 

A dye wood, the produce of the Maclura 
tinctoria, a large tree of tropical America 
and the west ludies. McCulloch, Tomlinson 
Simmonds . ? 

FUTAINE. Fp, Fustian. 

FU-TAL, See Kwang-tung-chi. 

FTJTTEH AM, a icing of Persia. See 
Fatteh-Ali 

FUTTEHPORE SIKRI was the field 
of battle between Baber and rana Sin glia, 
chief of Chittore when Baber was defeated. 
In 1627, however, rana Singha was over- 
thrown in a second engagement Tr. Hind , 
ii p. 1. 

FYZABAD, the capital of Badakbshan, 
abandoned iu Wood’s time, but reoccupied 
by Mir Shah. Yule's Cathay. I page 236. 

FYZABAD a town in Ondh. A copper 
plate of date S. 1243 A. D. 1187 was found 
here, in which mention is made of the Vais- 
shnava religion and of Lakshmi and of 
the Rhator princes of Canouj. See Inscrip- 
tions. 
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GACHOHA CHBTTU. 


£ This letter is used in most of the lan- quite unexplored by any European, passed 
coaxes of Southern Asia, but with tho hard among the mountains north of Bootan and 
sound as before a,e,i,o,u, in gardener, get, Ava, and so made their way due east to the 
'ild, golpfl, gun. There is not apparently any plains of “ the Central Flowery Land.” M. 
pastern tongue, in which it has tho soft Hue wrote an account of his travels. — Pnw- 
sonnd of the languages of Europe, before e sty’s Tibet , Tartan/ and Mongolia , pp. 32, 33. 
and i, as in goneral, geometry, gin, giorno, GAB-NUL. Beng. Bengal reed, Am- 
Gerasalemme. In writing Eastern words, , phidonax Bengalensis. 

’ ‘ 1 J "‘ GABOORA. A river near Dinagepore. 

GABRIEL or jibrael, according to 
mahoraedan belief, the angel who has charge 


therefore, this letter, where it occurs, presents ! 
similar difficulties to tho letter C, which 
Europeans make interchangeable with 


K. as in Cashmir, Kashmir, Cabul, Kabul, of all created things. 

“ Gelioon” Hind, wheat, which has the. GAB’R. Pishs. A fire worshipper : any 


hard sound, might, by a native of Europe 
be pronounced, erroneously, Jelmn, aud 
‘ Gentoo” a word derived from the Por- 
tuguese, ancl pronounced Jentoo, might 
be, erroneously, pronounced hard. The 
Arabic “Jab’!,’* a mountain, is pronounced 
1 Gubal” by the Northern Arabs. “ Ginti.” 
JUml, annistcr, “Gird” Ilind Peru, a round or 
circle, arc alike hard. Tlic English letters 
“ gh” are generally to be pronounced sepa- 
rately in Eastern tongues, asif written “ g*h,* 
lint in the Arabic and taken from it into Per- 
sian and Hindustani there is a separate letter 
which has a combined softened guttural 
sound of “ (jk” as Gliulam, a slave. 

GAARLA PHALLA. Maleal. Aua- 
mirta flocculus, W. and A 

G A AltTO. A town near the source of the 
Indus. See Yak. 

GAB. Fruits of Diospyros embryopteris, 


non-believer in mahomedanism. According to 
thp manuscript dictionary, Burhan-i-Kattea, 
Gab’r is used in the sense of Magh, which 
signifies a “ Fire-worshipper.** Gab’r mam- 
i-Magh bashad, keh atash piirust ast. This 
is sometimes written, and very often pro- 
nounced Gavr, by a change of letters fre- 
quent in Persian, as in other languages. 
“Gavr,** we learn from the dictionary 
Jehangiri, means “ thoso fire-worshippers 
who observe the religion of Zarduslit, for 
Zoroaster), and they aro also called ‘Mugh/ 
But Origen, in the third century, defending 
Christianity against Celsus, an Epicurean, 
who had alluded to tho mysteries of Mit.hra, 
uses Kaber as equivalent to Persians. “Let 
Celsus know,” says he “that our prophets 
have not borrowed any thing from the 
Persians or Kabirs.” ( Orig . contr. Cods, 
YI. p. 291. Cantab. 1658.) A Jewish 


TAJ). 

the size of a small orange ; deep green, with a writer* quoted by Hyde, (Hist. Relig. Yet. 
rusty dust ; strongly astringent and mneila- * wrs * ^ a P XXI X.) declares that tho 

- Persians call their priests (in the plural) 

Chaberin, (or Khaberin) whilst the 
singular Chaber or Kliaber (occurring in 
the Talmud), is explained by Hebrew 
commentators, as signifying Paijsai, or 
Persians. On this subject Hadrian Relaiul 
has ottered some remarks, in Dissert. IX, 


Hind. 


ginous. — Ircine, Med. Top. 

GAB, also Gad, also Gondori. 

Covdia serrata. 

GABA. Tel. Desmodium collinnm, 
Wall.—W. To. 272, — Desm. latifolium, W. and 
| A. 696. — Hedysanim coll. R. iii. 349. 

G ABA-GAB A, Malay, the midrib of palm- 


leaves, of the tea? of the "sago" pabn' much Pe »'°i» Talnradicis. (See his “ Dissert, 
used throughout tho Moluccas for buildings Hiscell. Part IL p. -9<. lraj ad Rheu. 
and fencing. Atap is thatch made of tho l70G )' 1Jr - Hyde, however, as above cited, 
fringe of palm loaves, doubled down and thi,,ks that Clial)fir ov Chaver, denoted both 
sewed on sticks or lathes of bamboo —Jouni. a P r,est aml a Hyman. Ouseley s travels, 
of the hid. Arch. Vol. VI. No. 6. Vul - T - V- 150. 

GABAR. H. properly “ Ghab’r” Pers. GAOCHA. Sans. Andropogon iwaran- 
A person not a mahomedan, in general, cusa * 


hut commonly a Zoroastrian, a Pursi or 
nre worshipper. Sec Gab’r. 

GABASAN. Beng, a tanner, 
v NELLI. Tel. Premna longifo- 


V . 7 . x tii. a xcmua njnyiiw tu 

hi, 79 also given to oilier species of padyam ; 


GACIICHA CHETTU. Tkl. Guilan- 
dina bondne, L The hindus, from tlic hos- 
tile and unapproachable character of this 
plant, compare it to a miser in the following 


i'mna. 

GABBA. Hind, carpets. 
GABBLLAL. Tm,. a Bat. 

ABDI. Mar. A fisherman. 

, GA ^ t - . M. M. Hue and 
ioute, hitherto, so far as we 


Gabet by 
know, 
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GADDAH. 


GADKUJI. 
GADDA KANDA. Tbl. 


If a miser dwell near a liberal man, be will ] GADDA KANDA. Tbl. Colocasia ^ 
die rather than remain a witness of his gone- culenta, Schott. Calla calyptrata, E. iii 51 a 

' . *A_ iri Lt _ i.1. ... i- 7 _.~ n A ivn \ ■XTT/r.T.T rr«. -I-.. 1 


rosity like the Gachchd under the Kalpa 
vnjesha (or celestial tree of desire). Vo- 
mana. i, 7. FI. Andh. 

GACH. Hind. Mortar, plaster, fine plas- 
ter ; plaster of Paris. 

GACHCHA or GOT. Amongst the Jains 
of Southern India, there are castes or classes, 
called by these two terms. See Jain. 

GACIIMIRICH. Bent,. Capsicum an- 
nuum. Linn ; also C. Nepalcnsis 

GACHNl-MITTI. Hind. A soft, saponino, 
drab colored, day, or earth. 

GACINCULUS, a genus of birds of the 
Sab-family Gecininro and family Pieidro, in 
which are six sub-families as under : 

Favi. Pieidro. 

Sub fain. Campeph ileum, G gen. 10 sp. 
1 Canipephilus, viz., 2 Hemiccrcus, 4 Ifemilo- 
phus, 3 Chrysocolaptes, 2 Braeliypterus, 
Tiga. 

Sub -fain. Gecininro, 4 gen. 10 sp. viz., 
12 Gecinns, 1 Gacinculus, 3 Meiglyptes, 
3 Micropternus* 

Sub -f am. Pieinn?, 2 gen. 1 5 
I Dryocophus, 14 Pious. 

Sub-fam. Pieumuinro, 2 gen. i 
1 Picumuus, 2 Sasin. 

Sub-fam. Yuncinro, 1 gen. ] 

1 Yunx torquilla. 

Sub-fam. Iiidieatoriuro 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., 
1 Indicator xanthonotus. Sec Birds, page 
.470. 


GADDA NELLI. Tel. also Budamaru 
Ccltis (Sponia) oriental is, L. • ’ 

GADDA P1SINIKE. Tel. or Dhataki 
kusumamu, Grislea tomentosa, R. 

G ADDA PUTIKE. Tel. or Bandiniuru. 
gad 11, Getonia floribunda, E. 

GADDI. A hill shepherd, about Kangra 
and elsewhere. See Gadaria. 0 

GADDI JANUMU. Tel. Sorghum nor. 
nnum, Willd Andropogon cer. R. 1. 270. A. 
laxus R. I. 271. Roxb’s two sp. appear toi\j. 
for to tho same plant. 

GADDI S1UNGAR. 


um. 

GADERWA. 


Hind. Chenopodi. 
Hind. Erythrina arbom. 


sp. 

sp. 

sp. 


GAGES had a temple of Melkarth, wliciu 
liis symbol was an ever-burning lire, fteo 
Baal. 

GADFLY Eng. (Estrnrn. Lat. 

G ADI )’ HA. Hind. An ass. 

GADI 1 A. Hind. A clnb, a mace, nwa- 
sionally poartrayed in the hands of Siva 
and Vishnu. Sec Siva, Vishnu. 

GAD1IAPUENA. Bent. Bmrhaavia 
diandria. 

G A D Hr. A hind 11 sovereign’s throne, a 
pillow. 41 The cushion,” by which a \hy 
! jioot throne is designated. — Tod's linjadhu,i. 
Yol. 1. p 3‘J 1. See Gadi. 

GAD HINA. Bent. Allium ascalonicnm. 
— Koxb. 

GADL Hind. (1) A cushion, a por- 
ter’s knot, a pad; (2) tobacco twisted up 
into a rope for sale ; (3) a seat of honor; 
the cushion of tho throne. Succession to a 
Jav. Musa paradisaica, the ; kingly dignity, or to the office of chief ma- 
I liant of a. temple, is called succeeding to the 
OASTILA. Ball Caricai gadi, and the occupant is said to bo 

nisliin.” Wilson describes it as tho sp 11 ' 
Beng. Boerhaavia! tual throne of the founder of a liinclu sect: 

the pillow at tho original site of the sect ; the 
GADARIA, also Guduria. Beng. A shop- pillow or seat of the primitive teacher, tin? 
herd from Gadar or Gridnr a sheep, tho Gad- spiritual throne. A gadi, is literally, / 1 
aria shepherds of the N. W. Provinces have cushion, and is placed on a rich carpet onu<- 
several divisions who do not eat together nor j ground and forms tho liindu throne. . J ( j )L ’ 
intermarry. Tho younger brother marries) raised to or seated on the Gadi, is equivn on 
the widow of the elder brother, elder brothers} to being raised to tho throne. See Gam- 
do not marry the widow of a younger bro- GADI BUNT. Beng. svu. of Truro »e 
ther. — fyllson. See Gaddi. rna decandra.-- Linn. 

GADDA. Teu Any edible root. 

GADDA. Tel. An egg ; the testis. 

GADDA-GHAL iH a punishment un- 
known in any but the hindu code; the 
hieroglyphic import appears on pillars, and 
must be seen to be understood, 

GADDA GORU, Tel. Scutia indica. 

GADDAH. Hin. Tho terminal head ofi brnctoata, Rotz. Roxb. . 

the date palm, eaten as a vegetable. I GADKUJI. Hind. Pyrus rand 
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GAD, the Babylonian god of destiny. 
GADA. Hind. A club. See Gadha, 
GADAMU. Tel. A Bear. 
GADANG. 

Plantain, 

GADANG 
papaya, Linn. 

GADA PURNA. 
procumbens. 


GADI CHIKKUDU KAYA. 
Rhynchosia medicaginca, B. C.—*Y- *) 
733. — Dolichos med. R. iii. 3 15. 
GADID/E, See Clupeidro. Fishes. 
GAD IDE GADAPARA, 
bractoatii, Retz.— R. iii. 100. 
GADIDE-GADDA. Tel. 


Arisfcolochia 

Aristolod 1 ^ 





GA ETRI 

GADIMI DONDA PENDALAM. Tel. I 
also Niluva pendalnm, Disocorea alata, L. I 

GAUAPATI. The chief of a body of reli- j 
mem mendicants. 

® GADI SUGANDHI. Tel. or Sugandlii- 
pala, lLemidesmas indieus, R. Br. 

™ GA'DING. Malay, Elephant’s tusk, iv 

GADJANTERGARH. A fortress in the 
southern Mahratta country in L. 15° 44' 
If. l j . 75° 50/ E The plain at the foot of 
tlie fort is 1 ,996 feet above the sea. Sch L, 
H'.m • 

G ADITS. Lat. Cod. See Fishes. 

GAD VASSAL. Hind. Allium rubellum. 

G A EK W AR. T ho G ack wav fam ily , spr an g 
in 17-0, from Daromaji G nek war Shamsher 
Bahadur an oflicor under Kliandi Rao Holkav, 
and they ruled till the treaty wi th the British 
Government in 180*2. In 1808, Col. Alexander 
Walker, then Resident at the Gackwar'sj 
court, was able to arrange for payment, to j 
the Gaukwar, from ten Rajpoot chiefs, of a 
certain fixed sum as suzerainty. When the ! 
IVishwii was overthrown in 181 7, the Bri- 1 
tisli succeeded that power in the chief con- 1 
trol. An annual tribute in the proportion of 
jjnls to the British Government and Jrd to 
tlm Gaukwar. The tributaries are called j 
Tahikdars of whom there are 224 and each of j 
whom possesses exclusive jurisdiction in his j 
own district, and only the Grassia and Mul ; 
Grasfiift are allowed to litigate with their ml- • 
in# chiefs. These are sprung either from i 
ciulotsof the ruling tribe or from proprietors 
of lands which they seized and now defend 
with all the proverbial tenacity of the Rajput, 
who freely gives and takes life for acres. 

The territories of the Gaekwar have an 
area of 4,390 square miles, with a population 
of* 1,710,404 and an annual revenue of 
$>00,000. acres. Thomas Primes Antiqni - 
ties, p. 286 and 287. See India, Kattyawar. 
Mahratta Governments in India. 
G/ERTNERA GARDNER!. Thw. A 

tree of the Central Province of Ceylon, 
growing at. an elevation of 6,000 to 7,000 
feet,. 'Thw. Eunm. pi. Zeijl. p. 202. 

O^RTNERA RACEMOSA. Roxb. 

Mai ti lata, Rind. | Vcdala chottu, Tel. 

Marlliolata, Sans. | 

This is a fine and fragrant flowered crccp- 
er , and very hardy. A fine specimen runs 
over some trees in the Dowlat bagh at 
Ajmcer. — Geiil. Med. top. p. 192. Wight in 
leones, gives also G. Konigii, 

GAKTRL A brief invocation used by 
"Indus, as a prayer. That usually alluded 
h>, uuder this term, is the “Gactri-mun- 
• tram and is considered to bo tho most sa- 
ured verso in the Vedas. In the nature 


GAHLOT. 

worship of the Vedas, the sun was wor- 
shipped under the designation Savitri. This 
prayer is supposed to be known to brahmans 
inly .They are taught it when they receive 
the sacred string ; and they are enjoined never 
to communicate it to any other sect. Its 
Sanscrit words nre O’m! Bhurbhuva ssu- 
vahii. O’m ! ^ Tatsa Vit’hru varennyiun, 
B’hargo dovassya dhirnahi dhiyo yonaha 
pratcho dayai.h. O’m! Earth, air, heaven. 
O’m! let us meditate on tho supreme splon- 
dour of tho divine sun. May he illuminate, 
our minds. See Gavatri, Hindu, Snrya. 

GAFF AT near Debra Tabor in Amhara, 
where the European workmen of the em* 
peror resided, — James. See Semitic races. 

GAGAH, .Tav. A rice field “ g^gali,” 

Hawaii,” “ tipar,” are rico fields differing 
| in tho mode of cultivation adopted in them. 

GAYGARKAND. Hind. Astragalus 

multi ceps. 

GAG AT, also Gagata.. Ger. also Lus- 
trine, It. also Cagns. Lat. Jet. 

GAGGERA OHETTU. Tur, Tho Sans, 
syns. are Kathinjara, and Kutlieraka, which 
signify Ocimurn sanctum. 

GAGGAR YTJRMI. Hind. Rhododen- 

dron campnnalatum. 

GAGH-GHO. A long shirt worn by 
Billiioli women. 

GAGLI. IIinp. (1) Dolichos uniflorus, 
(2) Arum colocasia. 

GAGRA. Hind. A subdivision of the 
IfliaTigior sweeper caste. — Wilson. 

GAGRA. Hind. Solannm gracilipes. 

GAGY. In about lat. 0°, 26' S. in tbe 
Gillolo passage, is an island of considerable 
extent and moderately elevated. — Horshurgli , 

GAHAI. Hind. Berries of Eleagnus 
conferta ; tho Kaukol of Hazara^ and else- 
where. 

GAHALAYA. An outcast predatory race, 
near M a telle in Ceylon who acted as execu- 
tioners in the times of tho Kandyan kings. 

I The people of the low lands on the coast 
! of Ceylon aro of a Tumuli an or Dravidian 
1 stock. Those of Kandy, with their habits 
of polyandry would seem to bo allied to tho 
people of Coorg. The Gabalnya, Rhodia mid 
Veddab are wild, out-cast voces dwelling in 
the forests and unfrequented parts. — Ten- 
nent. 

! GAHARBA. A resin used in Benares in 
| making lacquer ware. 

GAHARU. Malay also Alua-tan, also 
Alivah, Aloes. 

GAHARWAR, One of the 36 royal 
races of Rajputs settled atKanoj. Wilson. 

GAHLOT. A Rajput tribe in the N. W. 
of India. The Sisodya are a branch of tho 
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GAJA-PATI. 

Gablot, find the rajah of Udyapur is a Si- 
eodya. — Wilson. See Gelilot. 

GAHRU, Malay. Aloe Indica. Royle. 

GAHRU, Malay, Japan, also Kaya gall ru 
Agftllocha wood. Eagle wood. 

GAL Hind. A cow. Gai Goru. Hind* 
Honied cat tile. 

GAIRUN. Duk. Bezoar ; Calculus cysti- 
cus. 

GAJ. An affluent of tho Boas river. 

GAJACHINNO. Tel. Celastrus mon- 
tana, Roxh.— W. and A. W. Ic. 

GAHUN. Hind. Wheat, Triticum rosti- 
vum. 

GAILLARDIA PICTA. Flowering plants 
chiefly from North America, may be grown in 
any garden soil and may be increased by 
dividing the roots, common everywhere ; the 
scent of some of the species is unpleasant. — 
Riddell. 

GAINA. A dwarf variety of the Bos In- 
dices, or Indian bullock. 

GAINGOOL Hind. 

Panam calrnig, Tam. Tati kn Ian goo, Tim. 

Is the young plant or shoot of the brab 
aim tree Borassns flabolUformis. It, is 
oiled and eaten by common people. To ob- 
tain it they dig a hole, about three feet deep, 
in which they put the stone of tho fruit, and 
cover it up with earth : about a year after- 
wards it is dug out and tho plant or shoot 
then produced is called Gaingool. 

GAITRI. See Gaetri, Hindoo, Surya, 
Zonar. 

GAJA, Malay, San, sc, Elephant, 

GAJA 0H1NNL Tel. Celastrus montana, 

R. 

GAITA. A wild tribe in the Rajah- 
mundii district. — Wilson. 

GAJANGI. Tel. Pun dan us odoratissi- 
mus, L.fil . 

GAJA NIMMA. Tel. Citrus berga- 
mia, var. The Taba-nthu of Bengal. 

GAJANUMTJ. A name of tho hindn 
deity Ganesa, it means elephant face. See 
Ganesa. 

GAJA-PATI. A sovereign race that rul- 
ed in Orissa, but little is known of them. The 
name means u lord of the elephant.” In the 
Northern Circars. Chicacole and Itajah- 
mundry were the capitals of thejAndhra sove- 
reigns, a race anterior to the Christian era. 

A more exact knowledge of these and 
of the early buddbiBb princes ofVegi or Vengi 
Desam, who reigned at Dara Nagara on the 
Kistna, near Amaravati and at Vengipurara 
the exact, site of which is not yet known, is 
an important desideratum, only likely to be 
obtained from an investigation of their 
monumental and architectural remains. 


GALAiGABA. 

The Kalinga Ohalukya power ruled at ft* 
jahmundry, and throughout the Northern Cip 
cars. Extant sasauams and sculptured re- 
mains exhibit sevsral alternations of superi. 
ority between them and tho Gajapati of 
Orissa. * 1 

The Ganapati or Kakateya dynasty rul- 
ed at Warangul. Though near the fron- 
tier, and now in the Nizam ’a territory, it was 
once the capital of great part of the N. Cir. 
cars. 

Of the Reddies of Condavir little k 
known. 

The succession of the buddhist race 
by the Cluilukya of Rajalimundry, tho 
subsequent sway of the Ganapati, Verna 
Rcddi and Ray el of Bijanagar, together 
with their contests and the various relations 
between them, are little known and may ho 
amply elucidated by existing remains. 

GAJA PIPPAJjI, Sansc. Scindapsus 
officinalis, — Schott. 

GAJA PUSHPAMU. Sansc. Mesua &>. 

GAJBEL- Hind. Tho elephant creeper, 
Buuliinia racemosa. 

GAJAR. Hind, (1) Daucns carota, 
(2) paliari gajar, Hind. Eryngiuin piauum. 

GAJER. See Kolat, page 4S9. 

GALI. Tel. Grislea tomentosa, jR. 

GAJJARA. See Inscriptions, page 388. 

GAJJARA GADDALTJ. Tel. Daucns 
carota, L . — Carrot. 

GAJLHALLT, or Gazzelhalli, in L. 

11 0 33' N, Ij. 7 7« 1’ E, in the Nilgiris, on tho 
left bank of the Moyar, N. E. of Utakamand 
is 5948 ft. above tho sea. — Scott. 

GAJNA or GAYNI. An ancient name 
of Cambay. 

GAJ PIP ALL Hind. Plantago amplexi- 
caulis. 

G A JUBA. Leaves and triangular stalks 
of a small succulent plant, brought from 
Bombay, heating, and ‘ used as a purge.— 
Gen. Med. Top. p. 135. 

GAJU-BAM. Hind. Anisomeles Mala* 
barica. 

GAJU CHETTU. Tel. Solanum rn- 
brnm, Mill. 

GAJU GUM. Gum of the Cashew tree. 

GAJ’M. Tam. A cloth measure. Sec 
Gaz ; Guz. 

GAJUR, Hind. Daucus carota. Carrot. 

GAL, Hind. Goitre. 

GAL. Hind. Pers. Ponnisetum Itali- 
cum. Panicum Italicum. 

GALAGA. Tel. Tephrosia racemosa. 

GALA-GALA. Malay, pitch. 

GALAGARA. Tut* Bcliptft prostrate- • 
— Roxb, 
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GALANGAL- 


GALBANUM OFFICINALE, 


GAL AM-BUTTER. A reddisb white solid Alpinia nutans is sometimes brought tcf 
0 }| obtained from Bassia butyracea ,-Simm- England, according to Dr. Roxburgh, for 
ond's Did* Galanga major. Its leaves, when bruised, 

GALANGA. Dut. Eng. Fr. Lat. Galangal. bavo a strong smell of cardamoms, and the 
GALANGA ALBA. See Galangal. cardaraomum plant is frequently placed in 

GALANGA OSMPFERL Syn. of J s °. nus » bufc has X * en ^arranged under 

J Wettnria. According to Dr. Honigborger 
(p. 278) the nati ves of Lahore are of opinion 
that the root of Pi per betel fpan-ki-jar) is 
wha-t the Persians call Koolian, which is the 
Indian Galanga. Galanga root is a good 
deal used in China, and forms an article of 
commerce, fetching in the London market 
from 12s. to 16s. per cwt. in bond. Its 


Krcmpferia galanga. 
GALANGAL. Eng. 

Ar. Colenjun, 
Langkwas 
Chin. Langkwo, 
Eng. Pit. Kalgan, 
Lat. Kolan jana, 
Ger. 1 


Kust-talkh, 
Kholangair, 
Lsiun-don, 
Galanga. Dut 


Guz. IT I NT). 
Malay. 

Itrs 

Sans.. 


Galgant, 1 uum ass. t,o 10 s. per cwt. in bond. Its 

A brown tuberose root, with a faint aro- taste is P e PP 0I 3 r aucl aromatio. Externally 
malic smell, and pungont taste, like a mix- f ,le e<)1<vr oftheroot-stocks is reddish brown, 
tm-e of pepper and ginger. It is supposed eternally P a, e reddish white 1,286 cwt. of 
to have been introduced by tbe Arabs, hut Galangal root, valued at 2,880 dollars, was 

it was previously mentioned by ^tins. ’ The cx P or ted from Canton iu I860 — William#’ 

plant which yielded this root wnslonw nn- Middle Kingdom, Y oh II. page 400. RnyU, 
known, and it has been supposed to be that of Koxh., Eng. Cyc. p. 012. Simmond'sComml. Pro. 
a pepper, of an Iris, of Acorns calamus, or to dtlds ’ P- 4 12> 

be the Acorus of tho ancients, Ktompferia GALANGA MAJOR. Rcmph. svn of Al- 
galanga was so called from its aromatic P™ a galanga. See Gnlanwal * ' 
roots being supposed to bo the true Galan- GALANGA MALACCENSIS Romph 
gal. The tubers of Cyperns Iongns were syn. of Alpinia malaccensis ,— Rmeoe 
sometimes substituted, and called English G A LANG AN. Jav. An irrigation trench 

Galangal. Two kinds, the large and the . GALAPAGOS ISLANDS, almost W' 
small galangal, are described j tlieso are indigonons living tiling is peculiar to then? 
usually considered to be derived from the Admiral Fifaroy mentions tl whUe ona 
same plant a different stages of its growth, side of them is covered with verfnre the 
btttDr.Air.Hlie, m h.s ‘ Materia Indica,’ in- other aspects are barren and pSd -! 
sists upon the greater value of the lesser, as Wallace, V . \ 0. pa-ched.- 

G ALAR- lORI. Hind. Trichosanthea 

angmna. 

GALATIANS, from the Greek, Gala, Milk. 
Goals, herdsman in Sanscrit. raXariKoi, Gala. 
Mans, or Gauls, and *«*ti Celts allowed to 
(A fWm, ,),•(!■ ° Y'V 7 " ornain- be the same, would be the sbeoherd races 

l0n -’ ? f a firm texture 01 thS MuTtohsm, oi Hw ”- 

On. Hiram), ’ Purs! 

Hkb. Birzud. 

Hr no. 


.a CT a/a WIIC lefSSUr fl-S 

this is warmer and more fragrant, and there- 
tore highly prized in India. The plant pro- 
ducing it is a native of China, and tlm Rove, 
rend Mr. Williams says that tho root is 
ent from China to India; and that there arc 
two sorts the greater and the smaller, obtain- 


Ij.-Li „ , r x,u ^xcuro inounrii .Mutiimharz, 

and « „r ,P° s!,ossln q an acrid, pop])ery taste, X^“"i 
™ a slight aromatic smell. The Iarsrer is (; holbcneh, 

-madiirerent plant (Kiempferia^fn^ 

'aTJolTi f 0ry re T ct - Both aro ? e P ,ant Fodncing this gum resin is still 

wet? M l n dia d 'pT m ° dc ", re ° Vi , Bur °P e as "w ® te T; n0d- , 11 h “ bee " *"PPosed 40 bo 
'one been tn r, ' e f Galangal has obtained from tho Ferula forulago, also from 
Seiteminon V *? t produce of a *ho Galbanura officinale Dm, of the tribe 
Kumphias f- Herb* of Sdenn®, also from the Opoidia galbanifer* 

is the P AlDini a „! b ' A ’jL„ 5 ' 1 t ' 63, i w bich ot tho tube Smyriie®. It occnrs in com- 
of Chin. ngl i? f Willdenow, a native , meroe ,n agglutinated plastic masses. It is 

Seveml L t L*° I Malayan Archipelago, hot, acrid and bitter aJid in properties £ 
ooiiiewba?*-* 16 ^ 0 ^ ^ IS ^ nus have roots with ambles asafetida, but weaker. — Me Onlloeh 
» Sa rt' arpr ? pSrtie9 - T hns Alpinia RoyU Ill O'Shaugh^j. IfcOlellaZ 
^avs and S, h ! nenei8 8re ran =h used by the GALBANUM OFFICINALE. Dos. 


i iuucu usca oy tne 

be ea p i? 1 n , ^ y nese 5 the former has lienee Naficl, 
latter ^ abln ^ a °f Roenig ; and the Kianeh, 

r 2 0fc with an acrid . : 


Arab. 

Pers. 


Gir-Khat, 


Puts* 


fl^„, ar 0 “m, ic T* with an acrid This plant has from the seeds, been m 
r. Tne fragrant root of mised by ProfessorDon,to be of the tribe SUe* 
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tinea. Fefrtfa ffcruiagOj gatbrtnifera,(Nees 
and Ebermaier) of the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean, the Caucasus, &c. yields copious- 
1 ly a secretion which dries into a gum resin, 
supposed by some to be galbanum, but Pro 


GALENA. 


GALENA. 

Lead Glance, Bxo. 

Lead ore, „ 

Plomb sulfare, Fk.Gr. 

This is the richest ore of lead, and f m> ; 

t.Lof. Tnnful ia nliinAr. ™ 


Sulphnretof Lead, ^ 
Bleiglanz, 6lI " 


wmw iv vv fiwwuiuui, VUU A iv 1 ■ i . . , i . 1 . n , , ' 

fessor Don states that galbanum is yielded rae bd is chiefly obtained. As met 

by quite a different genus, called by him . Wl 1 jn commercoifc ts indicavy, shining, black, 

- -* «... . i or bluish lead coloured cubical masses* 

having a great resemblance to the sulph ure J 
of antimony. At the Madras Exhibition of 
1857, a rich oro of argentiferous ga] Gna 
Was exhibited from Martaban by Dr. Bran- 
dis, granular, or in minute crystals, with 
silver passing through it in thready veins. 
This ore, assayed by Dr. Scott, contains abont 
80 per cent, of silver lead. But the quantity 
j of silver was found to vary in the portion 
examined from 70 to 300 ounces in the ton 
of ore. It is impossible therefore to say 
what its commercial value may be, unless an 
average sample were obtained, but if the ore 
exists in any quantity and of the same qua- 
lity as that examined, it is a most valuable 


Galbanum officinale. Little is positively j 
known about the plant which furnishes the 
galbannm of the druggists, but in the opi- 
nion of the best botanists it is not obtained 
from the Bubon galbanum or Ferula feru- 
lago of most Pharmacopoeia©. The gum resin 
is obtained by incisions in the root and 
stems; the juide is cream-coloured,* and soon 
concretes into a solid mass. — Eng. Gyc. Hogg. 
p. 388. O' S ha Ugliness y, p. 367. 

GALBOJA. Hind. Pinus Gorardiana. 

GALEEC/HA. Hind. A woollen or cot- 
ton carpet or rug; 

GALEDUPA ARBOREA. 

Kurmeja, Hind. | Konya, Chefcta ITtnd. 


. ^ . rn . one’, and would be well worth working bv 

A very common tree in Tenasserim and 1 n A . , i c * v 

Pegu, more especially is the Promo district. | Patte ~ m0 . d ° for !W* t,n » f ! e Sllvt ^ 
The seed mnv be collected in any quantify, ^^lhzatmn, by careful slow coaling, and 
it is a large seed and 'an oil. “Kmmnga ka- m . th ? 1 -^ess piwes rcmnnerativc where 


tel” is expressed from it, which is used in 
Bengal for burning, and medicinally as a 
liniment. Wight- in leones, gives also Gr. 
elliptica and piscidia. — Dr. McClelland. 
GALEDUPA INDICA. Lam. 


HalecTin Aipa arbo'rca. 
Kamiga, Trl. 


only 7 ounces of silver can be obtained from 
a. ton of metal. This is probably the ore re- 
ferred to by the Rev. Francis Mason, m. in 
his publication on the natural productions 
of Burundi, where ho says the limestone of 
the Provinces probably contains large quan- 
tities of load. In the valley of the Sal wen 
there is a rich vein of argentiferous galena, 
which is reported to appear on the surface. 
A specimen that Dr. Morton sent to Eng- 
land for analysis, was said to be a ycry valu- 
able mineral, and destined to make a for- 
tune for some otic. Professor Mitchell in 
r-he certificate that he furnished Dr. Morton 
of the analysis, says it contains Lead, Snl- 


Pongamia glabra. Vent. 

Kurmeja, Hixn. 

Kenja, „ i 

A very large timber tree, b om 40 to 50 
feet high, common all over the Indian pe- 
ninsula, in Bengal, Ac. It flowers during 
the hotBeason, and the seeds ripen towards 
the close of the year. They yield a useful 
oil. Its wood is light, white, and firm, and 
serves for a variety of economic purposes, j phur, Silver, Gold (traces) Lime, Magnesia, 
Branches stuck in the ground grow readily, ' Iron, Silica, and Carbonic Acid. It is a 
grass and every thing else grows well tin- sulphuret of lead or galena. The quantity 
der its shado. — Mr. Tiuhdes MSS. of lead and silver appears to be considers!" 

GALEDUPA TETRAPETALA. A com- 1 Wo > but <*«* was not sufficient of the mmc- 
mon tree of Tenasserim anil Burnish, more i ra ^ ,0 estimate either.” In a small sin 

especially in the Prome district. Its seeds j specimen from Mavlaban, the amount o t h i- 

yield an oil for burning and the flowers a ver was ^ ouu( ^ V!ll T different P or ™ ‘ 
ike red dye.— Pi*. McClelland. of the per centagc of lead being about u- 

n a t rrau Ant Iu the first trial the silver was found to 

GALEEM. Arab. Carpets. amount to about 70 ounces to the ton ot 

GALEGA. A genus of plants belonging ore; but in the second to not less than 300 
to the LegurainosdB, tolerably ornamental, ounces in the ton, or a little less than 1 p er 
As they form a bush of small size they re- cent. Mr. O’Reiley states that the carbo- 

* i iim linn d waters ot 


quire room when planted onfc, the colours are 
mostly blue and white. Wight in leones gives 
Galega Heyneftna, incana, peiitaphylla, and 
spinosa. And G. ccernlia; colonila ; lancese- 
lblia, and purpurea are syns. of T. purpurea. 
-Riddell 


nate of lead exists near the head waters < 
the Hoimgdaram. Another locality fro® 
which galena was exhibited was theDhoneia 
look, Kurnool, from which galena in * eV J 
largo blocks has been obtained; one p ie 
measured about 1 8 inches in diameter a* 1 
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weighed upwards of 3 cwt. This ore, care- 
fiillv tested by Dr. Scott some years ago, 
wJ then found to contain from 53 to 70 
- een t. of lead but no silver ; it was also 
tried at the Mint and yielded a large per 
i of lead. It has been used for some 

t the Madras School of Arts for glaz- 

ing pottery and answers well for that pur- 
pose though it is found to succeed bettor 
when reduced to the form of minium, and 
then ground with felspar and an alkali. It 
was brought to notice by Captain J. G. 
Russell and occurs in large quantities and 
in blocks of great size in the vicinity of 
Kurnool. Its history is interesting. It was 
discovered accidentally by the late ex-Na- 
waub of Kurnool, in digging a well. The 
re-examination of the first specimen of the 
Kurnool ore proved it to contain upwards 
0 f 1 per cent, of silver, or 374 ounces in the 
ton, the quantity of lead and silver together 
being only 45 per cent, which was occasion- 
ed by there being a considerable quantity of 
gangue disseminated through the portion 
examined. Another specimen, given by Col. 
Cotton and also said t.o be from Kurnool, 
was found to contain 175 oz. 3 dwts. in the 
ton. A specimen of this unwashed ore was 
again analysed by Dr. Scott in 1859 and 
when fused with carbonate of soda and 
nitrate of potash . produced about 6 0 per cent., 
of metallic lead. The resulting lead, on 
being coupelled, furnished a bead of silver 
weighing 1*18 grs. which is equivalent to 
96*64 oz. in the ton of ore, or 165*76 oz. in 
the ton of metal. In the recent researches of 
Malagtth and Dorochet they have found that 
when sulphide of silver is associated with 
the sulphides of other metals, it is always 
unequally distributed. Among the metallic 
ores holding the promise of being market- 
able, are a rich ore of galena or sulphuret of 
lead from Juugumrazpilluy in the vicinity of 
Cuddnpah. This ore is rich in silver, and is 
worked by the Natives on this account, but 
all the lead is wasted and the silver is obtain- 
ed by a tedious, clumsy, and expensive pro- 
ttsss. Galena is found at Rupi of Kulu in the 
Kungra district, associated with quartz, 
also in the Khagula in the Shaphur district ; 

the Kashmir country and in Kandahar. 
*owell t Hand book Bonn, Prod. Punjab, 
P-H M.E.J.R. c/1857. 

(HLEObES. A genus of spiders, of 
*mch species occur in Central Asia, Tartary 
and m the Himalaya* The Lycosa or Taran- 
tuloides singoriensis (or Aranea tarantula 
0 Mas) ; and the 44 Scorpion-spiders’* 
common on the steppes, are the Galeodes 
JJjaaoides (Phalangium aranoides of Pallas), 
ktier-ror a congener common in 


GALEODES VORAX. 

Afghanistan, was there mistaken for the 
‘ Tarantula* by Elphinstone. Both, but 
more especially the Galeodes (or Solpuga), 
are celebrated for their bites, reputed to be 
envenomed but this is now denied by natu- 
ralists. 

This very formidable and most voracious 
4 Tiger of the Spider class,* is a terrible pest* 
in some parts, as especially on the Astrakan 
steppe, where its bite is much dreaded by 
the Kalmnks, who call it the 4 black widow* 
(belbnssaucharra). Messrs. Zwickand Schill 
two German missionaries employed by the 
Russian Bible Society, notice these crea- 
tures, as a plague of no mean order. 
They harbour chiefly under the tufts of 
wormwood, and about the bones which are 
always to be found near a Kalmuk habita- 
tion, and also at tho month of the deserted 
nests of the Spermophilus citillus, where 
they collect a sort of bed of leaves.** On 
one occasion — 44 a Kalmuk had been 
bitten on tho back in his bed, about half an 
hour before, by one of these creatures, which 
ho had killed and preserved. The man’s 
back was swollen to a considerable distance 
round the part, and water trickled from his 
mouth. Near the same hut they saw a camel 
with the body exceedingly swollen by the 
bite of one of these poisonous spiders. Not 
long after, they saw a number of camels which 
had been bitten, in the same state, and no- 
body seemed to apply any remedy. Of the 
animal creation, the camels seem to suffer 
most from these spidors, because they aro 
most addicted to lying on the ground. 

GALEODES VORAX. Hutton. An 
extremely voracious spider, of Northern In- 
dia, which feeds at night, on beetles, flies, 
and even large lizards sometimes 1 gorging 
itself to such a degree as to become almost 
uuable to move, and remaining torpid and 
motionless for about a fortnight. A sparrow, 
as also the musk-rat (Sorex In die us,/ were 
put along with it and killed by it. 

This “ tiger of the insect world,’* was seen 
to attack a young sparrow half grown, and 
seize it by the thigh, which it sawed through. 
The savage then caught tho bird by the 
throat, and put an end to its sufferings by 
cutting off' its head. On another occa- 
sion, says the same authority, Dr. Bad- 
del ey confined one of these spiders under 
glass wall-shade with two young musk-rate 
(Sorex Indious), both of which it destroyed.” 
It must be added, however, that neither in 
the instance of the bird, of the lizard, or the 
rats, did the galeodes devour its prey after 
killing it. Gapt. T. Hutton, in the eleventh 
volume of the Asiatic Society* 8 Journal ; makes 
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GALERIDA CRISTATA. 

mention of a lizard bitten by ono being “ al- 
lowed to escape, with only a severe wound on 
the side ; bat as it lived for some days before 
being permitted to run off, the bite of the 
Gal codes would not appear to be poisonous.” 
— Oo88e page 237-8. 'l'enn. Sketch Nat. Hist. 
Ceylon , page 470. Captain Hutton , in Jour. 
As.Soc* of Ben., Vol. XI. Part II. page 8G0. 
Tewnent's Sketches of the Nat Hist, of Ceylon , 
page 470. 

GALEOPITHECUm The flying lemurs, 
a family of mammals of the order Primates, 
their position in which may be thus indicated, 

Order Primates. 

Fam. SiMiADiE. Monkeys. 

Suh-Fam. Simian2E. Apes. 

Gen. Simia, 2 sp. 

Suh-Fam. Hylobatinje. Gibbons. 

Gen. Hylobafccs, 3 sp. Presbyfcs, 12 sp. 

Suh-Fam. Papionina. Baboons. 

Gen. Innuus, 7 sp. 

„ Macacus, 4 sp. 

Fam . LsuuaiDiE. Lemurs. 

Gen. Nycfcicebus, 1 sp. 

„ Loris, 1 sp. 

„ Tarsium, 1 sp. 

Fam. Galeopithecid^. Plying Lemurs. 

Gen. Caleopithecns, 1 sp. 

GALEOPITHECUS, the flying lemurs, a 
family of mammals of the order Primates, 
which may bo thus indicated. 

GALEOPITHECUS VOLANS. Shaw. 

Syn. G. inamoratas ; philippensis tornatonsis, 
rufus, undatus, Temminckiij are considered by Shaw 
and others to bo varieties. 

Lemur vokns. Linn. 

Vosportilio admirabilis, Bout. 

* Cato-simius volans, Came Hi. 

Colugo. Griff. An, King. 

Flying macaco of Pennant. Exg. 

Flying lemur, Eng I Gendoo, Jav 

„ Fox, „ Kubung, Malay 

,v Cat, „ l Tut. 

This is the only species of the genus. It 
inhabits India, Burmah, Penang, the Malay 
peninsula, Siam, Sumatra, Java and Borneo. 
It is nocturnal. They livo on young fruits and 
leaves and da very great injury to gardens 
and plantations,. All day long, they hang 
with their heads down suspended by the 
daws of the hiud legs, to the brauch of a 
tree, in dusters, and keep up a continuous 
querulous squeaking, as one encroaches on 
the position of another. As evening ap- 
proaches, they quit their shady retreat and 
are to be seen winding their flight to distant 
gardens. They resemble in flight a flock of 
crows retiring to roost. llorsjielcVs Mam- 
malia. 

GALERIDA CRISTATA. The Alauda 
criBtata; Crested Lark of Europe, Asia, 
N. Africa ; rare in Britain, but common in 


gales; 

India, where it is known as the Chandul ft 
is the most abundant lark, on the plai ns p 
Upper India and table land of the Peninsula 
it is a European species, though of rare o ’ 
currence inBritainj and its song, also its mod* 
of delivery of it in the air, is not very unlilr 6 
that of the sky-lark, although it does n 0 fc 
soar to so lofty an altitude. We have some 
where read of the delight expressed by one 
who had been many years in India, at seeing 
upon his return to his native land, the Sky* 
Lark rise from the sod at his feet, and mount 
higher, and still higher, till reduced to a 
mere speck in the heavens, or utterly ln$t 
to view, all the wliilo making the air ri m , 
with its music. Had he ventured forth into 
the fields of any part of India, he would have 
seen and heard similarly; although the 
i species (Alauda malabarica) is different, and 
may be somewhat inferior to the European 
sky-lark in song, so far at least as regards 
variety in the notes ; but there is really so 
little difference that the two birds could 
assuredly not be distinguished by the voice 
alone, nor by the mode of flight, for the 
common Indian Lark resembles the Euro- 
pean Wood Lark in size and shape, with the 
plumage of the sky-lark. Blyth. 

G ALERIUS. See Sassanian kings. 

GALEUUCA, One of the Colcoptcra of 
Hong Kong. • 

GALES and hurricanes occur in the 
Indian Ocean south of the equator. Trade 
wind gales occur at all seasons, but chiefly 
in June, July and August. In these, the 
wind veers but little. In the extra tropical 
gales between L. 30 ° and 45 ° S'., the wind 
veers much, and in the tropical hurricanes, 
the winds veer and shift. The S. W. mon- 
soon prevails north of the equator, and when 
it prevails, the S. E. trade wind acquires 
additional strength from the demand made 
upon it to supply the S. W- monsoon, these 
two winds being apparently one system 
under the influence of the earth’s rotation 
and the high temperature which prevails m 
the northern hemisphere: The hurricanes 
of the Indian Ocean are usually rotatory, 
this was shown by lied field, Thom, Reid ami 
Piddington South of the equator, fj c y 
occur in the months of November and W 
and travel to the W. S. W., and afterwards, 
but not always, to the Southward and 5. 
the wind invariably moving round a eeaw** 
space (which is usually characterised by 
calm; from left to right or with the baa 
of a watch; while the Btorm which has 
diameter of 1 to 1,500 miles moves onwa 
at the rate of 1 to 20 milesbut more frequen j 
4 to 7 miles an hour, for a period^ Wj 
in g from a few hours to ten days, atten 
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GALLIKONDAH. 


jth torrents of rain and its northern half 
often with lightning. Dr. Thom showed 
that South of the equator these rotatory 
storms are always generated between the N. 
W monsoon and S. E. Trade wind. They 
occur only during the S.W. monsoon months, 
and their riseand progress are intimately con- 
nected with the S. E. Trade wind and N. W 
monsoon, two opposing winds. With ships 
the safest course is to lie to and watch the 
barometer and wind, till tho bearing of the 
centre be known with some certainty, 
jl /■/-. Meldnm in Pro. Brit. Assoc. 1867. See 
Cyclone, Hurricane, Winds. 

GALETKNG. A locality in the island of 
Flores, occupied by a race so called. Accord- 
ing to the statements of Bugis traders, who 
had settled in Flores, that island is inhabited 
by six different races, speaking as many dif- 
ferent languages, the Endo, the Mangarai, 
tho Kio, the Koka, tho Konga anil the Gale- 
tong, names derived from the principal places 
of their residence. Cmwfurd Diet 1 p. 94. 
Sco India, p. B57. 

CfALCiOJ A • Hind, of Pangi, Pinus gerar- 
diiina, Gerard’s pine. 

G ALII AS. Port. Galls. 

GALlACEiE. LiNiir.RY. The Madder 
tribe of plants ; of these, there have been 
17 species discovered in South Eastern Asia 
viz., 1 of Aspernla arvensis, Linn 11 species of 
(ialinrn, and 5 species of iiubia. Madder is 
the only useful product of the order. Vohjt. 

GALT CHAKKA. Tkl. Smilax China. 
—Linn. 

GALTJERU. Tel. Trianthema dccan- 
(Irum .—Linn, lloxb. also T. obcordatum 
and its varieties. 

GALTIJM YERUM. See Galiacea?. 

GALT LEE, Chinnoroth, also Genne- 
Rareth, also Tiberias, also Bahr-ul-Tiba- 
riah, is a sea or lake formed by the 
river Jordan and has many fish. Its surface 
is upwards of 300 feet below the Mediterra- 
an <l it is enclosed by steep hills 300 to 
1000 feet high, it is 12 miles long and 
b broad. 


GAL1M. Ar. Carpets. 

GAL KADDU. Hind. Benincasa ceri- 
lera < Savi. IE. and A. 

GALL, Rash. Heb. See Bile. 

GALLA. A Semitic race, occupying 
«hoa in Abyssinia. They are one of the 
anesfc races in Africa of a dark brown colour 
; strong hair, and well limbed. They live 
JJ a beautiful country, extending from L. 8 0 
th f r ° a c ^ mate not surpassed by 

^«of Italy or Greece, and speaking a lan- 
68 80 ^ an d musical as pure Tuscan, 
are from six to eight millions in num- 
* IB i amongst them are scattered Christian 


tribes, but the religion of the race in general 
is Fetish and the seven tribes of tho Wollo Gal- 
la are mahomedans. The Fetishists worship 
the serpent as the mother of tho human race, 
and hold their religious services uuder a 
tree. They keep every fourth day as a day 
of rest. They acknowledge a supreme being 
whom they call heaven (Mulungu) and have 
a notion of a future state. There seem to be 
three natures or attributes in their Supremo 
being, viz., Wak or Waka, Supreme; Ogli, 
a masculine, and Ateli, a feminine power or 
embodiment. They have two holy days in the 
week, viz,, Saturday, which they call Sau- " 
batta Kenna or little Sabbath and Sunday, 
which is their Saubatta gadda or greater 
Sabbath. Sec Semitic races, Somal. 

GALLA. Hind. Cupressus torulosa, 
Twisted cypress 

GALLA. The native name of Point 
do Gallo, the Cock’s point of the Portuguese, 
supposed to be tho Tarshish of the Old Tes- 
tament. Seo Galle. 

GALLA DI LEVANTE. It. Cocculus 

Indicus. 

GALLJE. Lat. Galls. 

G ALLAH, Singh, the Elephant. 

GALL-APFEL. Ger. Galls. 

G ALLE. A town in Ceylon supposed to 
bo the Tarshisli to which the Phoenician 
mariners resorted. Their Ophir is supposed 
to bo the present Malacca, tho Aurea Clier- 
sonesus of tho later Greek geographers. 
Gallo fort was first built by tho Portu- 
guese, and afterwards re-built by the Dutch, 
who had dismantled it when they Btormed 
Galle, and wrested it from their rivals, in 
1640. Considerable additions have since been 
made by the British to whom Galle was 
given up in 1796. The fort contains up- 
wards of 500 houses and a garrisoh. Ten- 
nent. See Galla. 

GALLI. Hind. Phmnix dactylifera. 

GALLIAN. Hind. Cupressus torulosa, 
twisted cypress. 

GALL1CREX A genus of birds, belong- 
ing to the Family Rallidce and Tribe Ma- 
crodactyl®, as under : 

Tribe. Macrodactylm. 

Fam. Rallidjj, 7 gon. 1 5 sp. viz., 1 Por- 
phyrio ; 1 Gallicrox ; 8 Porzaua ; 1. Ortygo- 
metra , 2 Rallus ; 1 Gallinula ; 1 Fulica. 

GALLIKONDAH. A hill district in the 
territories of the rajah of Vizianagrum. Like 
other hill stations, this place had been lying 
waste for countless ages, populated here ana 
there by a few miserable families of savages, 
who shared with wild beasts the soil from 
which they wrung a miserable and precari- 
ous existence. The climate of Gallikondah 
is temperate and fine all the year round. 
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The country extending from there to Jeypore 
is all very promising, but has yet to be tho- 
roughly explored. The thermometer falls 
to freezing on the plateau about 20 miles be- 
yond Gallikondah. To open up a road 
into the Nagpore territory, via Jeypore, would 
divert a large amount of trade down from 
those parts, to the sea coast here. Until 
very lately, this country was thought to be 
so wild, so barbarous, and so poor, that it 
was hardly worth anybody’s while to die of 
fever in getting Ihere ! Coffee plants are 
thriving. Cinchona and Tea, will be tried 

GALLINiE. L. A sub-family of birds of 
the family Phasianidro and Order Rasores. 
The Rasores or game birds are the Gallin® 
ofLinniBUs; the Gallinacei of Viellot; the 
Pulveratriccs of some authors and are the 
Gallinaceous birds or game birds. Their 
feet are formed for running: their bills 
convex ; the upper mandible arched over the 
lower ; their food, grain. Nest artless and 
placed on the ground ; eggs numerous, poly- 
gamous. Analogous to the order P#?roro in the 
class mammalia. In this sub-family, Jerdon 
includes the genera Callus, and Galloperdix. 
The European quail is the only real mi- 
gratory bird of the gallixiace®, but some 
other quails, bustard, and rock par- 
tridges, Pteroclid®, wander about to dif- 
ferent localities, and the Otis aurita, Ardca 
bubnlcns, Borne rails, terns and gulls also 
wander. A few of the gallinaceous birds 
are polygamous, and their males are very 
pugnacious. The nests of birds greatly 
vary. Those of the weaver bird, tailor bird, 
honey-Bncker and oriole, are made with much 
art. The edible nest of the colocalia swal- j 
low is formed in caverns of inspissated sa- 
liva: swallows, swifts, bee-eaters and weaver 
birds build in companies: certain ducks 
breed on cliffs or trees, and they must caiTy 
their young to the water, though this has 
not been observed. The Megapodid® gal- 
linaceous birds, says Mr. Wallace, found 
in Australia, its surrounding islands, and 
aB far west, as the Philippines and the 
N. W. of Borneo, bury their eggs in sand, 
earth or rubbish and leave them to be hatch- 
ed by the sun or by fermentation. They 
have large feet and long curved claws, 
and most of thorn rake together rubbish, 
dead leaves, sticks aud stones, earth and 
rotten wood, until they form a mound often 
six feet high and twelve feet across, in the 
middle of which they bury their eggs. The 
eggs are as large as those of a swan, and of 
a brick red colour, and are considered a 
great delicacy. The natives are able to say 
whether eggs lie in the mound and they rob 
them eagerly. It is said that a number of 


these birds unite to make a mound and 1a 
their eggs in it, and 40 or 50 are found l 
one heap. The mounds are found in dens” 
thickets. The species of the Megapodid* 
in Lombok is a s large as a ben, and entirely 
of a dark hue with brown tints. It eats 
fallen fruits, earth worms, snails, and cen- 
ti pedes, but the flesh is white and when 
properly cooked well flavoured .— Wallas 
154,156. See Gall us. cc 

GALLIN A GO. A genus of birds be. 
longing to the family scolopaoid© and tribe 
grail atores. They are the various snipe of 
sportsmen. 

Galliuago scolopamnm. Scolopax gallin- 
ago ; ‘ Common Snipe.* Europe, Asia, N 
Africa : very common in India. 

G ailing o gallimda. Scolopax gall inula ; 
‘Jack Snipe* of Europe, Asia, Barbarv, 
common in India. 

These are migratory, coming over the 
Himalaya, in October but the Gallinago 
stenura snipe precedes them, though few 
sportsmen discriminate it from the common 
British snipe, which makes its appearance 
somewhat later, G. stenura is nevertheless 
a different bird, at, once distinguished 
by having a set of curious pin-feathers 
on each side of its tail, whereas the British 
snipe, which is equally abundant in India, 
has a broad fan -ah aped tail, as unlike 
that of the other as can well be. The pin- 
tailed is the common snipe of the Malay 
countries ; and is unknown in Europe, ex- 
cepting as an exceedingly rare straggler from 
its proper habitat the East. The “ Double 
Snipe” is the Galliuago major of Europe, 
distinct from the two species of largo or 
‘ Solitary Suipes’ of tho Himalaya, G soli- 
taria and G. nemoricola. See painted snipe. 

GALLINSECTA. See Coccid®, Coccus. 

GALLIN ULA CHLOROPUS. Moorhen, 
of Europe, extends to Asia, all Africa, com- 
mon in India. 

GALLIVAT. According to Simmonds, 
a large rowing boat in the East Indies. 
Simmonds Did. 

GALLOOR KA PUTTA. Hind. A 
plant used in the cure of goitre. 

GALLOPERDIX. A genus of birds of 
the sub-family Polyplectronin® and family 
Phasianid© as under: 

Fam. Pliasianid®. 

Sub-fam. Pavonin®, 2 gen. 3 sp. f* 
Pavo cristatus, muticus, 1 Meleagns gwlo* 
pavo. 1A 

Sub-fam. Polyplectonin®, 5 gen. Iv ®P 
viz. 3 Ceriomis, 1 Ithaginis, 3 Galloper* 11 ' 
2 Polyplectron, 1 Argus. 

Sub-fam. Phasianin®, 3 geo. 2 
1 6 sp. viz. 3 Gallos, 7 Euplocomus, 1 
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rasiii, 3 Pbauianua, 1 Tbamalea, 1 Lop- 
haphorus. 

Sulrfam. Tetraomn®, 2 gen. 2 sp. viz. 
1 Tetragallus himalyensis, 1 Lerva nivicola. 

Sub-fain. Peteroclin®, 1 gen. 4 sp. viz. 
4 Peieroolis arenarius, fasciatns, alchata, 

exustns. 

Sub-fam. Perdicin®, 8 gen. 22 sp. viz. 
) Numida, 4 Francolinus, 1 Caccabis, 2 Per- 
dix, l Rhizothera, 4 Arboricola, 3 Rollulus, 
« Perdicula, 4 Coturnix. 

GALLOPHASIS. A genus of birds 
gonerally called pheasants- The 44 Khalij” 
Gallophasis albocristatus of the W. Him- 
alaya and G. melanotus of Sikhim, pro- 
duce an intermediate race in Nepal ; and G. 
Cuvieri of Asam and Sylhet, and G. linea- 
tns of Burma, interbreed in Arakan, &c., so 
tliat every possible transition from one to 
the other can be traced. 

GALL-NUT OAK, the Gall-Oak, Quercus 


infectoria. See Galls; Quercus. 

GALLS. 

Afaz, Ar. Galla, It. 

Afis, „ Galluza, 

Py.iii-tn-gar-nc-tlii,BrRM Gallae, Lat. 

Mai-phal, Dok. Majakani, Mat.ay. 

Gallnufc, Eng. Mazu, Pers. 

Nut gall, „ Fikis, „ 

Galles, Fr. Maju-plial, „ 

Noix de Gallon, „ Galhas, Port. 

Gallapfol, Ger. Maynphal, Sans. 

Gallus, ,, Masaka, Singh. 

Kokia, Gr. A pal las, Sr. 

Maya, Majuphal, Guz. Mocha kai, Tam. 

Mqjnphal, Hind. Machi kaia, Tel. 


Galls are produced on different species of 
oak, by the female of the Cynips or Diplo- 
lepis piercing the buds of Q. infectoria and 
there depositing its eggs. Dr. Falconer, 
when travelling in the Punjab, was informed 
that galls were produced on the Balloot 
oak, Quercus ballofca. East India galls of 
commerce are Bussorah galls re-exported 
from Bombay. Mecca galls, are also Bus- 
Rorah galls. A kind of gall is also imported 
from China, called Woo-peitze, which are 
said to be produced by an Aphis : they are 
wore bulky than common galls of very 
irregular shape and hollow. The galls pro- 
duced on Tamarix indica, or “ faras tree,” 
are called 44 ma-in” and are used for dyeing 
purposes. They are largely gathered in the 
Jhang, Gugaira and Muzaffargarh districts, 
as also in the Dera Ghazi Khan districts, 
where as much as 500 maunds are annually 
collected. Galls are imported into England 
from Smyrna, being produced in Asia Minor; 
wro from Aleppo, the produce of the vicinity 
of Mosul in Kurdistan. They are also im- 
ported into England from Bombay (some- 
the extent of 1,000 cwt.) having 
Deen first imported there from the Persian 


CALLUS SONNERATII. 

Gulf. Mr. Wilkinson observed that when- 
ever the prices were low at Smyrna, the 
Galle came from Bombay, and vice versa ; 
but the supply was never abundant from 
both sources in the same year. They are 
imported into Bombay from Basra (Bns- 
sorah) , which is not a great deal farther 
from Mosul than is Aleppo. They are 
therefore most probably the produce, like 
Aleppo Galls, of Kurdistan and of other 
Persian provinces. The quantity annually 
imported [into Britain amounts to 700 tons. 
They are employed in tanning, to make ink, 
and medicinally in infusion, ointment and 
as gallic acid. They sell at £4 to £6 the 
cwt. and in the London market are classed 
as blue, green and white. — Roy le ; Sim • 
monds ; Tomlinson ; McCulloch, Faulkner. 

GALL STONES. See Bezoar. Gao- 
lochan. Hind. 

G ALTjU S. A genus of birds belonging to 
the order Rasores, Family Phasianid® and 
Sub- family Phasianin®, and includes the 
domestic fowl and all its many species and 
varieties, the Ouph of the Hebrews, the 
Murghi of the mahomedans of India, and 
Koli of the Tamuls. 

Fowls, though in numerous breeds 
and sub-breeds, seem all to have diverged 
from a single type. The game breed is from 
the Gallus bankiva called also G. ferrugi- 
nous. Its feathers are closely depressed to 
the body, it is indomitably courageous, 
evinced even in the disposition of the hens 
and chickens, it is of various colours. 

Malay Fowl. With body of great size, 
disposition savage. 

4 * Cochin or Shaugliai”breed, of great size, 
of Chinese origin, and disposition, quiet. 

44 Bantam ” breed, originally from Japan. 

“ Creepers ” with 44 jumpers" frorh Burmah, 
short monstrous thick legs. 

“ Frizzled ” or 44 Cafir” fowls of India with 
feathers reversed, 44 Silk fowls” with silky 
feathers. This is called the Phasianus lana- 
tus, Gallus lanatus, Coq-a-duvet, Silk fowl. 
Kircber describes them, out of Martini, as 
woolly hens, the wool of which is much like 
that of sheep. 

44 Sooty fowls' 9 of India, the hens of which 
have a white colour, soot stained, black skin 
and periosteum. The Europe breeds 44 Uoi*- 
Jcing 44 Hamburgh ” 44 Andalusian” 44 Span- 
ish” 44 Sultans , Ptarmigans ghoondook, rump- 
less” are only known in S. E. Asia as intro- 
duced varieties. 

GALLUS SONNERATII, Temm. 

Phasianus gallus Son- | Jangli Murgh. Hind* 

nerat. Katn Koli. Tam. 

„ Indicus Leach, Blyth, | Adavi Kodi, Tel. 
Sykes Jerdon. 
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GAMBAROON, 

' This does not range into the Northern parts 
<of India, part of its hackles consist of highly 
peculiar horny laminns and it is not now believ- 
ed to be the parent bird of the domestic fowl. 

“ Galina varim” called also “ G.furcatus ” 
is met with in Java and the islands of the 
Archipelago as far east as Flores. It has 
green plumage, unserrated comb and single 
median wattle. 

Galina Temmhichii 1 is supposed to bo 
a hybrid it occurs in Batavia. 

Gallus fcrrwjineus , Gmel. 

G. bankiva. Temm Goragojror, male, of Gondg 

Bau-murgh. Hind. Kura liemalo. 

Jangli „ „ Nafcmi-pia. Bhot. 

Ban-kokra of Sonthals Parsok-tshi. Lkp. 

It inhabits N. India as far west as Sind 
ascends the Himalaya to a height of 4000 
feet, inhabits Burmah, the Malay peninsula, 
Indo-Chinese countries and the 111. Archi- 
pelago, as far as Timor. Darwin . 

Gallus Stanley i. Gray. 

G. linoatus Byltii, 

G. Lafayofcti, lesson, the Jungle fowl of Ceylon., 

Is peculiar to Ceylon, and greatly resem- 
bles the domestic fowl. 

Gallus ameux Temm. is considered to he a 
hybrid between G. varius and G. Son- 
neratii, Darwin, Tod. Cal. Rev. Jerdon, 
Horsfield Yules Cathay , p. 100. 

GALLWORTS, See Myricaccm. 

GALMENDORA. A rather hard, very fine, 
but not close grained, heavy, Ceylon wood. 

GALOT. Hind. Ceropegia esculenta. 

GALTIGUL. — ? Calotropis procera. 

GALUCHI. Tel. Tinospora cordifolia. 
Mi era. 

GALUM TAROO. Tel. Rope from Calo- 
tropis gigantea. 

GALVANISM. A form by which elec- 
tricity is excited, discovered by Galvani an 
Italian. 

GAM. Hind. A village, 

GAM. The title of the chiefs ofthe Singhpo. 

GAMAL. An. Heb. Camel. 

GAMALLAVADU. Tkl. A toddy drawer*, 
the caste following that business. Wilson. 

GAMBAROON. The older name of 
Baudar Abbas, a sea-port town in the pro- 
vince of Kirman. It is the ancient Har- 
xnozia. It is situated in a barren country, in a 
bay of the Gulf of Ormuz. It is fortified with 
double walls. It did not long benefit by the 
fall of Hormuz ; but appears to have been 
nearly ruined during the reign of Nadir Shah 
whose tyranny extended its baneful influence 
even to this extremity of the Persian em- 
pire; so that in 1750 Mr. Plaisted found 
there nine houses out of ten deserted. 
In the year 1639, there soems to have been 
an English factory at Busaorah, subordinate 
to that at Gambaroon and protected by fir- 


GAMBIER. 

mans. Ousley's Travels, Vol. I. p. jg f 
44 A journal from Calcutta to Aleppo fa 
p. 11. Lond. 1758. Kinneir's Geographic^ 
Memoir , p. 201. See Kirman. 

GAMBE, Cel. Boehmeria nivea, China 
grass. 

GAMBIA. Malay. Gambier : Catechu, Enu 

GAMBIER is extracted from the leaves 
of the Uncaria gambir, in Siak, Malacca, and 
Bittang. After inspissating by decoction 
it is strained, suffered to cool and harden 
and then cut into cakes of sizes or form! 
cd into balls. A gambier plantation has 
much the appearance of brushwood of 
three years growth with leaves of a dark 
green colour. The leaves are collected 
3 or 4 times a year and boiled in a 
cauldron from which a strong decoction is 
poured into square boxes which, when 
cool, hardens and is cut into small cnbes of 
about l o inches. As brought to the market 
it resembles in appearance and consistency 
little square blocks of yellow mud. The 
plaut, which is small and bushy, seldom over 
7 or 8 feet high, is much cultivated at Sin- 
gapore, and is planted G feet asunder ; the 
leaves are small smooth and of a dark green 
colour. The cropping ofthe leaves may 
commence when about 18 months old, but the 
plant is at its full growth when two years old 
and its leaves and young branches may thus 
be cropped once in two months. The crop- 
pings are thrown into a large cauldron of hot 
water and boiled for G or 7 hours till nil 
the extract be inspissated into a thick, 
pasty fluid. This is now poured into shallow 
troughs a little more than an inch deep, and 
allowed to cool and dry, when it is cut up into 
little in eh blocks and is then ready for the mar- 
ket, of Siam, Cochin-China, China, and 
the Archipelago, where, along with bctelnut 
in a leaf of the piper betel (Siri), it is largely 
chewed as a masticatory, The average size 
of the Singapore plantations were of 30 acres 
and when in full bearing employed 8 men. 
A plantation becomes exhausted and worn 
out in 15 years from its commencement. 
There were in 1850 about 800 plantations in 
Singapore, 600 of which were under cultiva- 
tion. The extension of tliiscultivationincrcas- 
ed rapidly after 1830 but since retrograd- 
ed. A com position of thisextractis valuable as 
a preservative for timber. Dissolve three 
parts of gambier in twelve of dammar o » 
over a slow fire. Then, stir in one 
lime, sprinkling over the top, to prevent i 
coagulating and setting in^a mass at^tne 

It should then bo taken out ot the 
and ground down like paint on amuller 
it is smooth, and afterwards returned to 
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t and heated. A little oil should be added 
to make it tractable, and the composition 
can then be laid over the material, with a 
common brash. As a protection against the 
teredo, black varnish or tar are substituted 
for dammar oil, omitting the grinding down 
which would not answer with tar. It is 
largely imported into Britain, from 1846 to 
185U the average quantity entered was 1,200 
tons,* priced at £13 to £14 the ton. It is 
dutyfree. It is used in tanning (Jour. Ind. 
Arch.) Gambier is employed medicinally as 
an astringent, in tanning, and has been recom- 
mended as a preservative of timber exposed 
to water, also for canvass. The gambier 
may ho in solution, in water, but if applied 
to a ship’s bottom, it should be iu the form of 
a composition of chunam, gambier and dam- 
mar oil. It is also recommended to be ap- 
plied in house building to protect the beams 
from the white ants, and in ship building as 
a composition on the butts, and on the out- 
side of the timber previously to plauking. 
Gambier may also preserve timber from dry 
rot.— Journal of the Indian Archipelago, Marc h 
1850., No. III. p. 186, a ^° ^r. Oleg horn’s 
Report, 1859-00, para. 15, page 7. Statistics 
of Commerce. 

GAMBOGE. 

Ossara rewand, An ? 

Tha-nat-dun, Bumi. 

Guttogum, 1 )wt. 

Homme gutte, Fit. 

Gummigutt, Gkr. 

Havuudehcni Simh, G ux. 

Shir-i-liewand I !.i \ d.Perf. 
llavundcheni, Kirah Hind. 

Gumma guttai, It, 

Uuimiu-gutta, „ 

Gamboge is obtained from several plants, 
in sonthern Asia. From tho Hebraden- 
dron cambogioides in Ceylon, syn. of 
(Uremia gumbogioides : also from the Gar- 
cinia pictoria of Ceylon, a syn. of Mebraden- 
dron pictoria : also the Garcinia Cochin- 
chinensis Humph of Siam. It is also obtained 
Irom the Garcinia elliptica. Wall, of Siam 
Sylhet and Tavoy, Garcinia pictoria of.— 
Roxb. 

Siam Gamboge is usually seen in cylin- 
ders, whence its name of pipe gamboge, but it 
18 a kp seen as Lump or Cake gamboge which oc- 
curs in round cakes or masses— and as Coarse 
'jwnboge or fragraonts and inferior pieces. 
wylon gamboge is seen in irregular masses. 
The first notice of this vegetable gum 
re sin, is by Clusius, in 1605, who des- 
cribed a piece brought from China, by Ad- 
tturalVan Neck, in 1603. Two trees yielding 
? gamboge like Bubstance, were first made 
known by Hermann, in 1670, one “ Goraka,” 
carabogia, the other “ Kan* ” or 


GAMBROON, 

edible, Hebradendron cambogioides. At 
present, gamboge is received principally from 
Siam and is supposed to be from the last 
named plant, a small quantity coining from 
Ceylon. 

The composition and properties of the gam- 
boge of Coylon, are identical, or very nearly 
so, with those of other gambogioid exu- 
dations from Garcinia gambogia,- Xantho- 
chymus pictorius andXanthochymus spicatus. 
Others, though they have been supposed 
closely to resemble ordinary gamboge, are 
really quite different in appearance, nature, 
and composition, as well as unfit for any of 
the well-known economic uses of that sub- 
stanco. The Singalese method of collecting 
the gamboge is by cutting pieces of tho 
bark completely off, about the size of the 
palm of the hand, early in the morning. 
The gamboge oozes out from the pores of 
the wood in a semi-liquid state, but soon 
thickens, and is scraped off by the collec- 
tors the next morning without injury to tho 
tree, tho wounds in the hark soon healing, 
and becoming fit to undergo the operation 
again. Gamboge is much used as a pig- 
ment, and iu miniature painting, it is em- 
ployed to colour varnishes and lackers. 
Gamboge of Mysore, is the exudation of 
Garcinia pictoria. See Cliisincero. Resins. 
— l)rs. A iu slie ; Royle ; (T S haughnessy ; Gleg- 
horn ; j hjng. Cyc . ; Wight’s lllustr . ; McCulloch. 

GAMBOGE THISTLE. Eng. Argomono 
Moxieana . — linn 

GAMBOGE BUTTER. 

Mukki-tilum, Tam. I Arasinagoorgliy ycirnai, Can.- 

A solid oil, the cocum butter, obtained from 
the seeds of the Gamboge tree.” Garcinia 
elliptica, which grows abundantly in cer- 
tain parts of the Mysore and Western coast 
jungles. Tho oil, which is procurable in 
moderate quantities, is prepared by pound- 
ing the seed in a stone mortar and boiling 
the mass, until tho butter, or oil rise ta the 
surface. Two and a half* measures of seed 
should yield one seer and a half of butter. 
In the Nugger Division of Mysore, it is sold 
at the rate of As. 1-4 per seer of 24 Bs, 
weight, or at £66-6 per ton, and is chiefly 
used as a lamp oil by the better classes of 
natives, and by the poor as a substitute for 
ghee. The butter thus prepared does not 
appear to possess any of the purgative quali- 
ties of the Gamboge resin, but is considered 
an antiscorbutic ingredient in food. — M. B t 

J.R. 

GAMBROON, a twilled cotton lining: 
made at Khangurh. 

GAMBROON. Now called Bandar 
Abbas q. 7> See Gambaroon. 
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uambogia, ijat, 

Hong, Mai.ay. 

Shir-i-Rcwand, Peiis. 
Ossara- Rewand, „ 
Gomarum, Fort. 

Gokkatu, Sin tin. 

Makki, Tam. 

Piissapu-vcnnak Tet,. 
Ossira rewand, Ti it. 



GAN AP ATI. 

GAMBOGE PLANTS. Garcinia pictoria, 
Roxb. of India* Syn. of Hebradendron pio- 
toria. Garcina Cochin-Ghiuensis of Siam* 
Garcinia elliptica, Wallich of Silhet and 
Tavoy. Hebradendron Gambogioides, Syn. of 
Garcinia gambogioides. 

GAMOHA. See Cotton manufactures. 

G AMELIN — ? See Civet. 

GAMEN. The largest of several islands 
on the north side of Dampier Strait. — Hors- 
burgh . 

GAMING. In passion for play at games 
of chance, its extent and dire consequences, 
the rajpoot, from the earliest times, has 
evinced a predelection, and will stand com- 
parison with the Scythian and his German off- 
spring. The German staked his personal liber- 
ty, became a slave, and was sold as the proper- 
ty of the winner. To this vice the Pandus 
owed the loss of their sovereignty and per- 
sonal liberty, involving at last tho destruc- 
tion of all the Indu-races ; nor has the pas- 
sion abated. 

Most of the advanced nations of the Asi- 
atic islands are gamblers, and the little fight- 
ing fish of Siam and cock-fighting are large- 
ly betted on. In the Archipelago, in Bali, 
L6mbok, Celebes and the Philippines, cock- 
fighting is quite a passion. The only material 
exceptions are the Javanese. The passion 
for cock-fighting is indeed impressed in the 
very language of the Malays, which has a 
specific name for cock-fighting, one for the 
natural spur of the cock, and another for the 
artificial spur; two names for the comb; 
three for the crow of the cock ; two for a 
cock-pit; and one for a professional cock- 
fighter. The passion is nowhere carried 
farther than in the Spanish dominions of the 
Philippines. There, it is licensed by the 
Government, which derives from it a yearly 
revenue of about 40,000 dollars or about 
£10,0QG. Crawfurd Diet., p. 113. 

GAM-LANG. Jav. A musical instru- 
ment of Java. 

GAMMIRIS. .Singh. Piper nigrum. 

GAMPA. Tel. Baskets. 

GAMPA-KAMALOO. Tel. A race of 
basket makers in Bellary. 

GAN. Hind. Carissa diffusa. 

GANA. S. In Mysore, a sect of Lin- 
gayats. 

GANA. A host of celestials in Kailasa, 
Siva’s paradise. 

GAN- ABA. Singh. Mustard seed. 

GANAPATI, or K&t&keia, the title of an 
ancient dynasty in Warnngul, once the 
capital of a great part of the Northern 
Circars. The dynasty of Warangal* ruled 
from that town over a great part of the 
Circars, but the succession of the buddhist 
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Chalukya race to dominion at B^amandrv 
the subsequent sway of the Ganapati, Vqbu 
reddi and Rayel race of Bijanuggm*, to! 
gether with their contests and the altering 
relations between them, are very Jkjj 
known. Condavir, was once ruled by a race 
of Reddi Ganapati means chief of a host. 

GANAPATI. One of many names given to 
the hindu deity Ganesa, the god of prudence 
and policy. In Northern India he is usually 
styled Ganesh, but Ganapati in the South* 
under the name of Kartikeya he is the 
leader of the celestial armies and as Ganesa 
and Ganapati, is the god of wisdom. 'He is the 
reputed eldest son of Siva and Parvati. 
See Ganesa, Kartikeya. 

GANAPATYA. A limited hindu sect, 
worshippers of Ganesa or Ganapati, or of his 
forms Baktratunda or Dhundhi raj. They 
are so styled because they worship Ganesa 
or Ganapati exclusively. There are five 
grand divisions of hindus who so worship 
a single divinity, uniting in its person all the 
attributes of Brahm aud tho Ganapatya are 
one of these. 

GANARA WOOD. A timber of the 
Northern Circars. 

GANOHICA. Sans. Vinegar. 

GAN DA, properly g’handa,” in several 
of the hindi dialects means perfume, aroma, 
odour, and several plants derive part of 
their compound name from this word. 

Gaud Bel. Hind. Andropogon schee- 
nan thus. Linn. 

Mirchia gand. Hind. Cymbopogon 
iwaranousa. 

Gcuula btUe. Hind. Euphorbia helios* 
copia. 

Garba gonda. Hind. Saccharum sara. 

Gaudaga mam. Can. Sautalum album. 
Sandal wood. 

GANDA. Hind. Sugar-cane. 

GAND A, in Indian currency, the hun- 
dredth part of an anna, but, in reckoning, 
means to count by fours : so that Ganda also 
means four pice, or about one anna. 

GANDA-BEROZA. Hind. The crude 
resin of Pinus longifolia : also a preparation 
from the resin. It is often confused witu 
barija or barzad, which is the rare drug 
galbanum. 

GANDAK. Hind. Sulphur : hence, Gan- 

dak-ka-atr. Hind, also Gandak-ka-tezah. 

Hind. Sul phurio Acid, Gandaka Rasa, Suw* 
Sulphuric Acid. 

GANDAK RIVER, traverses the pro- 
vince of Bahar. 

GANDAL. Hind. Avena fatua, 
ganded. Aloe perfoliate Soa Qanddl, Asp** 
ragus Punjabensis. 
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G AN DHA-M AD ANA. 

GANDALU. Hind. Bergora Konigii. 

GANDALUN. Hind. Daphne oleoides. 

CtANDAM. Hind. Pers. Wheat. 

GANDAMAK. A town occupied by the 
Koshani tribe of Afghans. It is on an ele- 
'afced site, is cooler than .Tellalabad, and its 
people tend silk worms, it stands in a rich 
spot, and has a fine view of the Sufhid Koh. 
Jt was the scene of a great disaster to the 
British Indian Army. Mohan Lai's Travels , 
p. 340. 

GANDAMGUNDU. Hind. Lycopus 

1 ? C r l P SUA.NA, Hind. O AND HAN. Hind. 
AUiutn ascalouieum : the Shallot. See Gan- 

dliina. 

GlNDAR. Hind. Andropogon muricatus. 

GAN’DARA. Hind. Ncriurn odornm. 

GANDAVA, in Sanscrit, Ghandarva, 
good spirits. See Ghandarva. 

GANDASULL Marsdcn gives this as 
the Hedychium coronarinrn of Liunams, ami 
adds that its flowers are worn as ornaments 
in the hair, and in the enigmatical language 
of flowers stand for inconstancy. Jour. bul. 
Arch., Vol V., No. 8, August 1851. 

GANDAVA. The chief town of Cutch- 
Gundava. See Beluch, Brahui, Kelat. 

GAND BKIj. Hind. Andropogon nar- 
dus, Roill. 

GANDKHRA. Hind, of Knln. Nerinm 
odornm. 

GANDKLI. Hind. Vitis Indira. 

GANDKRA. Hind. It hazy a stricia. 

GANDMRK. Hind. Ncrium odornm. 
Trik li gandere. Hind. lthododendron 
arWeum. 

G ANDHA-BANIK. Beng. A druggist. 

GANDIIAK. Hind. Sulphur. 

GANDHAKA. Sans. Sulphur. 

GANDHAKA DJRAVAKAM. Tel. Sul- 
phuric acid. 

GANDHA-MADANA, in hindu eosmo- 
gouv, is oue of the four boundary moun- 
tains enclosing the central region of the 
world, called llavritta, in which Mcru, the 
golden mountain of the gods, ia situated. 
The P ura n as are rather at variance as to its 
position. According to the Vayu it lies on 
the west, connecting Nila and Nishada, the 
i n, n*th and south ranges. The Vishnu Pa- 
rana places it on the south, the western 
jnoiiutam being there called Vipula. It 
has, however, a Gandha-madana to the west 
amongst the projecting branches or fila- 
ments of Mcru. The Bhagavat places it on 
ho east of Mcru. The Mahabarat agrees 
jnth the Vayu Purana. The Padma Purana 
* a * variance with itself, and places it in 
he passage on the west, and in another 
Scribes it as ou the east. According to 
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this Purana, Kuvera resides on it with the 
Apsarasa, Gandharba, and Raksbasa. The 
Sita alighting on its top thence descends to 
the Bhadraswa versha, and flows to the 
eastern sea. Hindu Theatre , Vol. I, p. 24 1. 

GANDHANA. Allium cepa; the onion, 
also, Allium sativum, Garlic. 

G AN D’HA-P’HALI. Tel. Michelia cham- 
pac:i. — L. Particularly t.lic flower buds. 

GANDAHARA, according to Bunsen, is 
Candahar. It is named in the inscription 
of Darius. So far back as the reign of Darius 
Hystaspes, the early writers placed Indians 
on both .sides of the Indus and mado India 
extend westward to Gandahara. 

G AND II A R AS AM U. Tel. Gendarussa 
vulgaris. Ntns. 

GANDHARL Daughter of rajah Gaud- 
hara. She married Dbritarashlra, her sons 
Duhsasana and Duryodhana were named 
Kamu va, and tell in the eighteen days battle 
of Kurukshctra. Gandliari after the battle of 
Kiirnkshetra retired with Dhritarashtra and 
his mother Kunti, to the jungle on the Gan- 
ges, where the maharajah died. 

CANDHARI DUMPA. Tel. Species 
of Crinum. Linn. 

G ANDMAHITIS. See Bactria, p. 284. 
Greeks of Asia. 

GANDHARVA. In hindu mythology, 
a shade, a spirit, or ghost. 

G ANDHARVA a celestial musician. These 
are demigods or angels who inhabit Indra’s 
heaven, and form the orchestra at the ban- 
quets of the gods. They are described as 
witnesses of the actions of men, and are sixty 
millions in number. William's Story of Nala 9 
p. 142. See Hindoo ; Mahadeva. 

G ANDH A RV A One of the four Upaveda, 
the other three are the Ayush, Dhanush, and 
Si’hapatya. Sec Vidya. * 

GANDHI, Hind ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore. Soft white wood. Cal. Cat. 12%. 1862. 

GAND H ILA Hind. A low vagrant caste 
in the N. W. Province, who make mats, and 
exhibit feats of activity, they are also thieves. 
Wihvu. 

GANDHINA- Beng. Allium ascalonicum. 
Roxh. See Gandana. 

G ANDHUL. Hind. Ixora parviflora. 

GAND1IULI. Hind. Gynandropsis pen- 
taphylla. 

GANDIAL. Hind. Goufleia holosteoides. 

G ANDI-BUTI. Hind. Glinus lotoides. 

GANDIVA. In hindu mythology, a bow 
belonging to Varuna given by Agni to Ar- 
ju.ua, one of the Pandava, before burning the 
forest of Khandaprestha, to enable him to 
combat Iudra. It was used by Arjuna, oh® 
of the Paudava, in the Swayamvara or tour- 
nament in which he won Draupadi. 
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GANESA. GANESH CHATURTHI, or CIlAUtH 

GANDLA. Bergera Koenigii. toothed ; Gajanumu, elephant faced; Gtmni . 

GANDUM. Hind. Tritieum cestivnin, Gauupati; Pollyar, &c. &c. There are fi*' 
Wheat. grand divisions of hindns who exclusive)* 

GANDU GANNERU. Tel. Alstonia worship a single divinity, uniting [l 
venenata. R. Brown • person all the attributes of Brahma himself. 

GANDIJR. Hind. Andropogon muri- one of these divinities is Ganesa, and tho 
catns. sectaries who thus worship him are called 

GANER. Hind. Avena fatua. Gan ipatya. Ganapati, in conversation, but 

GANESA, is the Hindu god of prudence more correct ly spoiled Ganpnti, is the name 
and policy and the patron of letters ; he is the commonly given to this deity about Poona, 
reputed eldest sou of Siva and Parvai i, and Bombay, and places on the western side of 
is represented as a short, fat, red colored Bidia. Ganesa is the chief of the BH minoru 
man with a largo belly and the head of an ole- ( tbe hindu pantheon as the etymology of 
phant, an emblem of sagacity; he is fro- | the word indicates, and like Janus, of the 
quently attended by a vat, sometimes riding | R° mails » waR intrusted with the gates of 
on one, tiro conduct of that animal being heaven; with the right to preside over peace 
esteemed by the hind us as peculiarly marked and Ganesa is the iirst invoked and 
by wisdom and foresight : he has generally propitiated on every undertaking, whether 
four hands, but sometimes six or eight, or warlike or pacific. The warrior implores 
only two. He is invoked by hindns, of all his counsel : the banker indites the words 
sects, in the outset of any business : if they “ Cmuesli at the commencement of 
build a house, an image of Ganesa is pre- p^cry letter; the architect places his imago 
viously propitiated, and set up on or near bl foundation ot every edifice ; and the 
tho spot : if they write a book, Ganesa is % uro °* Ganesa is either sculptured or 
saluted at its commencement, as ho is also P ain ted at tlio door of every house as a pro- 
at tho top of a letter : beginning a journey, tection against evil. Though often repre- 
Ganesa is implored to protect tho way-farer, 8 e,1 ted m four-armed, and holding the disk 
and, for the guardianship of travellers, liis », the war- shell, the club, and tho 

imago is occasionally seen on the road-side, Ganesa is not, bifrons , liko tbo Roman 

especially where two road* cross : but some- guardian ot portals. In every transaction 
timosit is little else than a stone, rudely chisull- bc D ’ or ^ 10 ^t, though the hindu docs 
ed intosometing like an elephant’s head, with 110 *'» hk® the Roman, open tins year with his 
oil and red ochre daubed over it, decorated, liamc * Guo of the portes ot every hindu 
perhaps, with a chaplet of flowers by some ° 1 ^ nan }°d the Ganesa Pol , as well :is 
pious neighbour or traveller. It is common SOIll(i conspicuous . entrance to the palace : 
to Bee a figure of the god of prudence in or thus Odipoor has its Ganesa dwara, who also 
over bankers’ and other shops : and, upon £' ves a Daino to the hall, the Ganesa deori; 
the whole, there is perhaps no deity of the and his shrine is to bo found on the ascent 
Hindu pantheon so often seen and addressed. 0VCI T Rf| ored mount, as at Aboo, where it is 
When he has four arms, in one hand he P laced clt>so to a fountain on the abrupt faco 
Holds the ankas or hook for guiding the ole- f the 11, about twelve hundred feet from 
phant, in another a chank or shell, in the tll ° baso * lhere 1S 1,kewisc a hill sacred to 
third a conical ball, and in the fourth a cup lu,ma Mowar calM Lianc * a G "'> tantamount 
with small cakes, with which he is supposed to tbc janicidwn of ancient Rome. I he 
to feed himself. Ganesa is often represented companion of this divinity is a rat, who 
eating Batasa. He is sitting on the lotus, ^directly receives a portion of homage, an 
Images of him aro mado and set up with i ^ Ll ^_ as much right as the biideuibe- 

those of Durga, in the festivals of that god- ' ™itm of Minerva. Moore, To#* Rajasthan, 
dess in Calcutta. In an invocation to ami- '\ ob P* 500-9 2 . See Durga, Ganapivti) 
perior deity, a salutation is usually made to ^artikeya, Karli, Vidya, Parvati, Mahadeva, 
Him; and liis imago is frequently seen placed Saraswah, Valian. Inscriptions p. 373, o 
as a propitiation, over doors of houses and GANESH CHATURTHI, OR CHAUTfi. 
shops, to ensure success to tho temporal (ion- A hindu holiday. On this day, which fall 3 
corns of their owners Siddhi and Buddhi about the beginning of September, was forw- 
(knowledge and understanding) aro repre- ed Gauesh, called also Ganapati, made from 
tented as the two wives of Ganesa. There the turmeric and oil off the head of Parvatu 
mm not many temples dedicated to Ganesa ; He is the god of wisdom who removes obsta* 
bn this images are frequently discovered set cles and is invoked at the commencement o 
up* with those of the other deities. Ganesa all undertakings. Ganapati has a man’B body 
has several names : among which are Lume with the head of an elephant, his h**a ri 
boduru ? the long-bellied Eku Duntu, one- said to have been cut pff pr destroyed V 
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gly* when Ganesh tried to prevent Siva 
^truding 6n the privacy of Parvati when 
bath in ° , C lay images of Ganosh are made and 
worshipped for from one to nine days and 
a re then thrown into water. The Cliinchov or 
Chinch wad who resides at a village of that 
name near Poona is believed to be an in- 
carnation of Ganesh, who promised an as- 
cetic, named Moroba, who lived in Sivaja’s ■ 
tiniei that he would be incarnate for seven 
generations in his family. The earth image 
ot 1 Ganesh is one of three forms in which 
the earth deity Mrittika is worshipped by 
bindus. The first the Nagapanebami, in 
which feast a snake of clay is worshipped; 
the second is Gokul Ashtami, when a clay 
image of the infant Krishna is worshipped, 
and the third occasion is that on which 
Cancsli is worshipped, and this last day of 
the worship of Mrittika is observed with great 
pomp. The valiau or carriage of Ganesh is 
a rat. The feast in houor of his birth is 
held on the 4th of the month Bhadrapad, 
uud falls on the first days of September and 
seems to have some connection with the sea- 
sons of the year. Ganesh is brought to the 
honso with much pomp. 

GANG A. Him Sans. A name, pro- 
perly, of the Ganges, but applied by Hindus to 
several other rivers of India, amongst others 
to the Kistna and Godavery and two of its 
affluents are called^ the Waen Ganga and 
Paeu Gaiig^, 

GANGA, in liindu mythology, the personi- 
fied goddess of the river Ganges, the source 
of which the saivas place in Siva’s hair ; 
whence, in graceful flow, she 

* * * * sprung radiant 

And, descending, graced the caverns of tke west. 

The vaishnavas assert that it flowed out 
of Vaikotitha, from the foot of Vishnu : and, 
descending upon Kailasa, fell on the head 
of Siva, who shook some drops (Hindu) from 
his hair, and these formed the great lake call- 
ed Biudu Sarovara, far to the north of Hin- 
dustan. Sometimes, the Ganges is fabled to 
issue from a cow’s mouth, and the cleft in ; 
“ e Himalaya is called Gungotri and Gao- ! 
mu ki. Others make it arise from water 
poured by Brahma on the foot of Siva ; others, 
I'om the feet, of Brahma and others from the 
tigers of Parvati. The Ganga is also called 

asanara or ten removing, as bathing in her 
watery on the tenth day of the mont h Jyai- 
8 a. effaces ten sins, however heinous soever, 
jtommitted in ton previous births. One of 
i ® holiest spots of the Ganges, is whore it 
VSi v ^ amna » ne &r Allahabad, though, 
a * Hindus, the sangam or confluence of 

y river, is a spot peculiarly revered. A 
r rson dying at the confluence of the Ganges 
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and Jumna is supposed to be certain of imme- 
diate “ moksh” or beatitude without risk of 
further transmigration. Professor Wilson in 
his translation of the Mudra Rakskasa des- 
cribes Ganga as 

** hv tbo autumn, loci. 

Fondly impationt, to her ocean lord, 

Tossing her waves, as with offended pride, 
And pining fretful at the lengthened way.” 

Though, as above related, the honor of 
having given birth to this goddess, the per- 
sonification of the sacred stream of the Ganges 
has been claimed for their deities, both 
by the saiva and vaisbnava sects, all sects, 
and castes of Hindus worship this god- 
dess of their sacred stream. Numerous 
temples are erected on the banks of the river 
in honor of her, in which clay images are set 
up and worshipped. The waters of the river 
are highly reverenced, and arc carried in com- 
pressed vessels to the remotest parts of tho 
country ; from whenco also persons perform 
journies of several months’ duration, to bathe 
in the river itself. By its waters the bindus 
swear in our courts of justice. Mr. Ward in- 
forms us that there arc 3,500,000 places sacred 
to Ganga ; but that a person, either by bathing 
in or seeing the river, may be at once as 
much bone fitted as if he visited tho whole of 
them. For miles, near evory part of tlic 
banks of the sacred stream, thousands of 
bindus of all ages and descriptions, pout 
down, every night and morning, to bathe ill 
or look at it. Persons in their dying mo- 
ments arc carried to its banks to breathe 
their last : by which the deaths of many are 
frequently accelerated; and instances have 
been known wherein such event has there- 
by been actually caused. The bodies are 
then left to be washed away by the tide, or 
numbers of them are to be seen Abating up 
and down with every flood and ebb, or 
lying all along tho banks with vultures, ad- 
jutant birds, carrion crows and kites about 
thorn feeding upon the remains. Soveral 
festivals arc held during the year in honor 
of Ganga. She is described as a white woman 
with a crown on her head, holding a water 
lily in one ofhur hands, and a water vessel in 
another, riding upon a sea animal resembling 
a crocodile, or walking on the surface of tho 
water with a lotus in each hand. — Cole. Myth . 
Ilind. p. 119. See Ganges, Inscriptions p. 
375, 382, 385, 390, Orissa, Siva, Tiiveni. 

GANGA. Singh. A great river; Oya, 
a small river ; Ella, a rivulet. 

GANGA-BUL. Tib. Literally, plac*M>f 
the Ganges. A sacred lake on the moun- 
tain of Haramuk in Kashmir. It lies under 
tho wildest and moat lofty peaks of the 
' mountain; is II mile long and 200 or 300 
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yards vide, and is about 12,000 feet above | 
the level of the sea .— Vigne. 

; GANG A JAMNI. Hind. A kind of rice 
of the Kangra district. 

GANGAL. A river near Uskalli and 
Hoshangabad. 

GAN-GAN. Burm. Mesua ferroa. Linn. 
In Amherst, a very strong, tough, hard, 
crooked grained, fibrous, red wood, which 
would be suitable for machinery or any pur- 
pose requiring the above properties. 

GANGAPAT, also the Bam, and Lukta, are 
rivers of Gwalior. 

GANGA PAVILI KURA. Tel. Portu- 
laca oleracea. L . 

GANGA GAVI. Tel. Thespesia populnca. 
Corn 

GANGA REGU. Tel. Zizyphus jujuba. 
Lam. var B. oblong fruited. 

GANGA VANSA, or Gugu putce, a 
dynasty that ruled in Orissa from about the 
twelfth century. Their sway extended from 
the Hooglily to Conjevertun but in 15*58, 
Gala Paliar the general of Suliman king 
of Bengal, attacked and killed Mookurui 
Rao, the Gngnputee chief of Orissa. Kala 
Paliar, was a bramiu convert to mahomedan- 
isn, he razed the hindu temples, and seized 
the image from Jnggurnath which he burned 
on the banks of the Ganges. 

GANGELA ORIENT ALIS. One of the 
Leguminosoo. 

GANGER. Hi\n. (1) Grewia betidse- 
folia; (2) Sugerotia brartdrethiana ; (3 ; 
Ehretia aspera; (4) Lyciurn Europium. 

GANGES. A great, river which rises in 
the Himalaya mountains and runs in a val- 
ley through British India to the Bay of 
Bengal. It has been known to Europe from 
very early times. The fleets of the Egyp- 
tian kings sailed round the peninsula of 
India and Ceylon. Seleucus Nicator is said 
to have penetrated to the mouth of tlie 
Ganges and it had been sailed n p by the Ro- 
mans, as far as Palibrotha, before the time 
of Strabo. Its valley seems to havo been 
peopled by several races, long beforo the 
Aryan liindus arrived there, and all the 
conquerors who have ontered India from the 
North West have striveu to occupy the fer- 
tile valley of this great river. Hindu poets 
have celebrated its praises in a multitude 
of songs : the river is fabled in their mytho- 
logy to be the goddess Ganga j they long to 
See it, to bathe in its waters and bo purified 
from their sins, and at last to die on its 
talks, or to have their bones conveyed to it 
the most southern parts of India. No 
hijqdu raises such a question as in 2nd King’s 
v. 12, for the Ganges is recognised as the 
most efficacious of all the hindu sacred 
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rivers. On its banks have dwelt the chief 
of the religions reformers, whom India ta 
seen. Its valley was the cradle of Buddhism' 
which, from its rise iu the sixth century: be! 
fore Christ, gradually spread over the whole 
of India, was extended by Asoka to 
Kashmir and Kabul, shortly after Aleman, 
der’s invasion, and now prevails amontst . 
222 millions of men. Numerous dynasties 
have ruled there. The Andra race 
in power on the Gangetic province of Iad'jW 
about the beginning of the Christian era, 
but the most enduring was the great Ghet- 
rya family that long rnled at ludrapreatha, 
and terminated with Prithi-raj iu A. D. 1200, 
The whole valley is now part of British 
India. The river issues from the mountains at 
Gangotri, at an elevation of 13,800 feet, and is 
there known as the Bhagaratti. It issues from 
beneath a great glacier, thickly studded 
with enormous loose rocks and earth. The 
glacier is about a mile in width, and ex- 
tends upwards of many miles, towards an 
immense mountain covered clown to its 
base, with perpetual snow, its glittering sum- 
mit piercing tlic very skies, rising 21 ,000feet 
above the level of the sen. The chasm in 
the glacier, through which the sacred 
stream rushes forth into the light of day, is 
named the Cow’s Mouth, and is held in tho 
deepest reverence by all hindns ; and the re- | 
gions of eternal frost in its vicinity are the j 
scenes of many of their most sacred mysfce- ■ 
ries. The Ganges enters the world no 
puny stream, bub bursts forth from its icy 
womb, a river thirty or forty yards in 
breadth, of great depth, and very rapid. Prom 
the source at Gangotri it runs N. W. to Joh- 
nioi ; W. and S. W., 86 m. ; S., 15 m.; 

S. E., 39 in. ; S., 8. m. ; W., 24 m. ; S. W; ; 
15m.; S., 130 m. ; S. E. to Allahabad, E/ 
270 m. ; E. to Sikrigallee ; and S. E. the re- ;, 
mainder of eourso into the Bay of Bengal, by 
numorous mouths. TheGanges gives off some 
of its waters to form the Hooghly, and also \ 
anastomoses with the Megna. Length, 1,514 
m. It receives the Jumna, 860 ; Gogra, 606; 
Gnnduck, 450; Goomtee, 482; Sone, 465; 
Coosy, 325 ; Ramgnnga, 373 ; Mahananda, 
240 ; Karumnassa, 140 ; Koniaeor Jummuna 
130 jAluknundn, 80 ; Bhillung, 50 m. 398,000 
square miles drained, exclusive of Hooghly 
The Ganges is navigable for river craft W 
far as Hurdwar, 1,100 m.; steamers ply*® 
far as Gurmukteesur, 393 miles above AU*^. 
habad, distant from Calcutta via Delhi, 9^ 
m. ; at Cawnpore, 140 m. above Alla 1 ‘ 
the navigation is plied with great acti* 

Tho breadth of the Ganges at Benares Vi 
from 1,500 to 3,000 feet. Mean dischafg® 
of water there, throughout the year,25Qj™ 
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feet, per second. It falls rapidly to 
umdwar, which is 1,300 miles from the 
South; At Allahabad 840 miles from the 
.©a it receives the river Jumna, winch rises 
at the south western base of the Jurnnotri 
peaks. At about 240 miles from the coast 
it tap** to divide into branches. The two 
on ifie west, called the Bhageratti and 
Jalingi unite to form the river Hugli, tho 
other stream passes to the Brahmaputra 
with which the waters mingle and are 
known as the Karbinassa river. The Ganges 
receives as tributaries, the Ramgunga, Gum- 
ti, Ghogra, Gundak, Kosi and Mabananda, 
from the left bank ; and, from the right bank 
the Kali, the Kali Naddi, Jamna and Seme. 
Another dividing stream of tho Ganges 
is the Matabhanga. In its course sixteen 
hnndred miles through the plains, it 
receives eleven rivers, some of which are 
equal to the Rhine, and none smaller than 
the Thames, besides as many others of 
lesser note. It is owing to this vast influx 
of streams, that the Ganges exceeds the 
Nile so greatly iu poiut of magnitude, 
while tho latter exceeds it in length of 
course by one-third. It is a much discussed 
question in India, whether the Gangetic plain 
was ever covered with forest, the best autho- 
rities consider that it never was so ; but there 
are others who hold the contrary opinion, 
and aver that the destruction of the timber 
has produce^ a great change in the climate. 
The absence of vegetable remains in tho 
alluvium appears unfavourable to the latter 
opiuion. There are frequent notices in the 
ancient writings of tho hindus of great forests 
but whether these were limited locally or 
were general is unknown. In the plain of 
die Ganges are the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, 
theDoab or Mesopotamia of the Jumna and 
Ganges, Oudh and Eohilcund. It is of 
exuberant fertility. Tho population of the, 
Wrufetic Doab is 800 to the square mile, 
cf the Central Provinces 365. The chief 
wwu on the banks of the Ganges are Hur- 
l* ttr > Bijnour, Furrakkabad, Cawpore., 
wzapore, Benares, Ghazipur, Patnan Mon- 
?, } p > Ghagulpur, Rajmahal, Rampur, Pubna. 
plQutta is below the sea level. Benares 205 
87n /k° ve Allahabad 305 feet, and Agra 
The Gangetic Delta is an extensive 
r*ct of cultivated and forest-covered coun- 
J& of allavial or transported 

^d OTongbt down the country by the Ganges 
^ Brahmaputra rivers, and their numerous 
ftes, the water-sweepings of two basins 
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Ram Ganga, Gumti, Kosi and Mabananda, 
Gogra, Gaudak, and from its right bank the 
Kali Naddi, Jamna and Sone, and some of 
which, as Rennell observes, are 44 equal to the 
Rhine, and none smaller thnn the Thames.” 

The Ganges receives its first increase by the 
junction of the Bhagarathi and Alacananda 80 
miles from Srinagur and then by the Jamna 
(at Allahabad) (the Jamna risos near its own 
source) and by tho Chumbul and Befcwah 
rivers, which drain tho north of tho Vindhva 
mountains. In its course it receives tho 
Spen (Sone) and then the Gogra, Cosi and 
Gunduk (the last at Moonghyr) where the 
river is 3 miles broad and 30 feet deep. 

Between Sikrigulli and Benares, alone, 
tho Ganges receives tho tribute waters 
of the Gumti, the Gogra, tho Sone the Gun- 
duk, the Jhighmati, the Gogari the Kosi, and 
the Malmnadi, of which the Gogra itself is 
fully equal to the Ganges at Benares. To these 
we must add innumerable minor streams called 
nullahs, but which in England would bo re- 
presented by the Isis, Cherwell, Itchin, Se- 
vern, Orwell, Humber, Dee and Trent. Eigh- 
teen of these rivers are several hundreds of 
miles in length, and none less than fifty, 
whilst there are hundreds under fifty miles 
in length, all assisting to fill the mighty river 
Ganges. The Delta is intersected from North 
to South by many broad rivers, and by end- 
less creeks running one into tho otlior filled 
for the most part with salt water when near 
the sea. This tract of land, occupies approxi- 
mately 28,080 square miles of superficial 
area, or double the area of the Delta of the 
Nile ; measuring from West to East, or from 
the right bank of tho Hooghly river opposite 
to the Saugor tripod on the South-west 
point of Saugor Island, to Chittagong it is 
270 miles in width; presenting to the Bay of 
Bengal a series of low, flat-, mud banks, 
covered at high water and dry at low water ; 
a few miles from low water mark commence 
mangrove swamps, a little further inland 
trees appear, and lastly cultivation ; the 
nearest cultivation in the central portion of 
the Delta being forty-seven miles from the 
sea. In the sea front of the Delta there are 
nine principal openings having a head 
stream, that is having water flowing direct 
from tho Ganges, or from the Megna or 
Brahmapootra,— they are 1, the Ganges; 2, 
the Megna or Brahmapootra ; 3, Storing- 
hatta*, 4, Pussnr; 5, Murjatta or Kagga ; 6, 
Barapunga ; 7, Moll inchow ; 8, Roymungut 
or Juboona ; 9, Hooghly. Besides the$a 


is 432,480 square miles, large rivers there are numerous openings 
tb c °nrse of 1,680 miles having 


P iains °f India, receives the fol- 
& eleven rivers ,* from its left bank tho 


having no head stream, being mere salt 
water tidal estuaries ; these openings or 
headless rivera aro the deepest as no silt or 
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ctepofeit is poured into them from the higher 
lands. The tides in the Hooghly run with 
a rapidity in the springs of seven miles 
an hour, between San go r and Calcutta. 
At Calcutta it is high water about 2h. 
30m. on full and change of the moon. 
The Bore is of not unfrequent occurrence in 
this river. 

The waters of the Ganges are generally 
muddy yellow. Those of tho Jumna are 
green or blue, and the yellow and 
blue rivers of China are Darned from the 
colours of tlieir waters. This river’s annual 
rite begius in tho end of April and conti- 
nues to increase till the middle of August, 
when it reaches in many places 32 feet and 
the level districts in its lower course are in- 
undated sometimes to the extent of KlO 
miles. About 200 miles from the sea, the river 
breaks into a labyrinth of rivers, forming 
islets covered with woods and known as 
Sunder-buns, but the force of their waters 
is insufficient to clear the bars of their 
mouths, and the most westerly branch, the 
.Hooghly is alono navigable for large vessels. 
At Benares, after the Canges has received 
tho waters of its tributaries, the Kalli Naddi, 
the Gumti and others, the average dis- 
charge, each second of the year, lias been 
estimated at 250,000 cubic liquid feet. By 
the latter end of July, all the lower parts 
of Bengal, contiguous to its banks are over- 
flowed, forming inundations of a hundred 
miles in width, where little appears above 
the surface of the flood, save isolated villages 
and trees. Barks of every kind then steer a 
direct course, husbandry and grazing are 
alike suspended and the peasant sculls his 
boat across the* fields. In some parts of 
Bengal, whole villages are every now and 
then swept away by changes in its course 
through districts, from which a few years 
before, it was several miles distant. 

Along the sandy shores of tho Ganges 
valley the ever-present plants are mostly 
English, as Dock, a Nasturtium, Ranunculus 
soeleratus, Fumitory, Juncns baton ins, com- 
mon vervain, Gnapbalium lutoo-album, and 
very frequently Veronica anagallis. On the 
alluvium grow the same, mixed with tam- 
arisk, Acacia Arabica, and a few other 
bushes. Hooker, Him . Jour. Vol. I. p. 30. 
Markham’ 8. Shooting in the Himalaya, p. 57-8. 
Cal. Rev. Pages 1 and 2. Horsfield. Royal 
Sanitary Commission Report. 

GANGES CANAL. The provinces of 
Upper India are as remarkable for their fer- 
tility and high state of cultivation, as for 
their being subject to periodic visitations of 


famine. Tr. Hind. From the Gauges *§ 
Cawnporo to the Jumna at Agra the distance 
is nearly two hundred miles. All this Ion. 
tract is uu watered by a single natural 
stream. To conquer nature, the 
Ganges Canal was projected by Sir Froby 
Cautly K. C. B., during the administration of 
Lord Dalhousie and it is unquestionably the 
greatest work of irrigation ever accomplish- 
ed in any tropical country at any epoch of 
history. It cost a million and a half ster- 
ling, nearly all of which was expended dur- 
ing the seven years of Lord Dalhousie’s ad. 
ministration and the main stream was opened 
on the 8th April 1854. It extends over 525 
miles in length ; measures 170 feet in its 
greatest depth. Its length is five fold that 
of all the main lines of Lombardy united, 
and more than twice tho length of the ag- 
gregate lines of Lombardy and Egypt to- 
gether, the only countries in the world whose 
works of irrigation rise above insignificance. 
It nearly equals the aggregate length of the 
four greatest canals in Franco : greatly ex- 
ceeds all the first-class canals of Holland put 
together and is greater by nearly one-third, 
than the greatest navigation canal ill the 
Uni ted States of America. When completed 
it will be 900 miles in length, and it is esti- 
mated that the area which may be irrigated 
by its waters,, will not he less than 1,470,000 
acres. The following are the principal 
levels along the various lines of the Ganges 
Canal. The levels refer to the bed-flooring 
of all works. 

(a) Main trunk line. 

Maiapur, head of the Chitaura Fall, 867 ft. 

(.iunges Canal, 1,015 ft. Snlaur „ 845,, 

Ranipur Fall, 007 „ Bhola „ 817 „ 

Pattri, 965 „ Dasna „ 783 „ 

liurki Bridge, 954 „ Pabra „ 735 „ 

Asofnagger Fall, 941 „ $imra „ 702 » 

Rahmudpur „ 92ft „ Kanhpnr and Etava 
Bailra „ 900 „ Terminal Regu* 

Fatigarli Branch, lator. 830 » 

head works, 881 „ 

• (b) Kanbpur terminal line. 

Jansor Bridge, 654 ft. Babosi Bridge 651 ft* 

Pachaur „ 615 „ Barapur „ S3o , t 

Kassad „ 584 „ Ranjitpur,, 610 » 

Etava terminal line. 

Null Bridge, 651 ft. i Giror Bridge 

Jaira *. 631 „ I 

The Ganges Canal bouebes in two branch* 
es, one to the Jumna, and the othfl%w 
tho Ganges. '■& 

GANGHI. A river of the Ghaai^ r 
district runs near Sye<}poor in Gazeepoor. 
GANGI. Hind. Grewift bituteToHa. 
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GANGPUR. GANJ. 


GAXGHl CHU. Hind. Tib. Euphorbia, sp. 

GANGHI SHO.Hind.Tib. Cactus Indicus. 

GANGORL Ahindu festival sacred to 
the goddess Gouri- Col. Tod remarks that 
by the prefi* of Gang a (the river) to Gouri, 
the Gangori festival is evidently one, essen- 
tially sacred to a river goddess, affording 

o0 fof the common origin of the rites of the 
Isis of Egypt and India. For Gouri is the 
goddess of abundance, and is called Tsa, 
also I^ani or Parvati, also Lakshmi and 
corresponds to the Ceres of Greece. The 
festival relates to the Bassaut or spring, the 
vernal equinox. An image is made of earth, 
barley is sown and by watering and artificial 
h e ftt is made to grow. In Rajputannh 
beautiful girls carry the idol and bathe it 
in the water, and return with it to the 
palace. The festival resembles that of tho 
Egyptian Diana, at Bubastis, and of Isis at 
Bnsiris within the Delta of the Nile. During 
tho festival, Iswara yields to his consort 
Gouri, aud occupies an unimportant position 
near her at the waters edge, meanly clad, 
nmoking intoxicating herbs, and, whether 
by accident or design, holding the stalk of 
an onion in full blossom as a mace or club, 
a plant regarded by some of tlie Egyptians 
with veneration, but held by tho Hindus 
generally in detestation : but why tho 
bindus should, on such an occasion, thus 
degrade Iswara is not apparent. Tod's Rajas - 
Irn, Vol. I. p. 575. Soo Gauri, Gouri 

GANGOTRI, 31 ° O’, 78 ° 56‘, in Garh- 
wal. A celebrated hind u temple is on the right 
bank of the Bhagiratti in its upper course, 
10,319 feet above the sea. Near tho temple j 
the scenery is grand. Pour peaks rise there, | 
huge, lofty, covered with snow, and the 
river runs impetuously in its shingly bed, 
the stifled sound of the stones which it rolls 
along, mixes with the roar of its waters. 
Soorgarounee is the nearest of the 
peaks and forms the western point of the 
great snowy hollow. Roodroo Ilimala is the 
eastern, and forms the other point ; hut from 
that point runs down, a liugo snowy shoulder 
that seems to give off or end in the moun- 
ts that surround and form a great 
unbroken, though unequal, snowy ridge, j 
rounding and confining the glen of the 
"hagirattee. The other three peaks form 
different points in the back of the immense 
nollow, and altogether compose one of the 
most magnificent and venerable mountains, 
P^haps, that the world can produce. — 
Bimala Mountains , p. 468, 473. 
*** Hodgson. 

n A tributary estate S.E. of the 

an/u * . With the exception of Gangpoor 
Bwmi, all tho districts in the Sumbul- 


poro and Patna groups have been recently 
put under the administration of the Super- 
intendent of the Cuttack Tributary Mehals 
See Kol. 

GANGRI or Kailas mountain range ex - , 
tends in one unbroken chain from the source of 
the Indus, to the junction of the Shayok* 
and forms the natnral boundary between 
L'ldak, Bnlti and Rongdo on the south, and 
Rut hog, Nnbra, Shigar and Hunnager on 
tho north. It has six passes, at heighrhs from 
15,000 to 18,105 feet. Giuigri, in Tibetan, 
means ice-mountain. Kailas means crystalline 
or icy, and is derived from Kelas, crystal, 
which is itself a compound of Ke water and 
las to shine. Kailas or ice mountain, is the 
Indian Olympus, the abodo of Siva and tho 
celestials. Tho Tibetans look upon Ti-se or 
the Kailas Peak as the highest mountain in 
tho world. See Indus. Kuen-lun. 

GANGRI. Tib. Ice mountain. 

GANGS ALAN. Jav. Pomegranate. 

GANG TUNG, See Kunawer.' 

GANGUE is the mineral substance which 
encloses or accompanies any metallic ore in 
the vein. Quartz, lamellar carbonate of 
lime, sulphate of baryta, sulphate and flnate 
of lime, are common gangues ; but many 
other substances become such when they 
predominate in a vein. The word is pro- 
nounced gang : it is from tho German gang , 
a vein or channel. Faulkner. * 1 

GAN GUN. A ri vfcr near Moradabad can- 
tonment, and near Nageenain Bijnour. 

GANHAR. IIind. Amarantus anar- 
dana ; also A. maugostanus. 

GANHUjA. Hind. Premna mucronata. 

GANHIRA. Hind. Neriuni odorum, 

GAN HULA. Hind. Sambucusiebiilus. 

GANHULI. Hind. Phmnopus, sp. 

GAN-HWUY is tho western division of 
the ancient province of Keang-nan, being 
composed of about two-fifths of that pro- 
vince. 

GANT. Hind. Oxystelma esculenta. 

GANIRA. Hind. Ncrium odornm. 

GAN1TRUS SPILERICUS, Gaertn, syn. 
of Elceocarpus prinoides. The nuts, cleared 
of tho soft pulp or flesh that covers them, 
are curiously sculptured, and being bony 
and taking a fino polish they are frequently 
set in gold and strung into necklaces. Ga- 
nitrus sphsericus, is a middle-sized tree, 
common in various parts of India, as 
well as the Malay Archipelago, and those of 
Monocera tuberculata, from the forests of 
Travancore, are what are principally used 
for this purpose. 

GANJ. Hind. A wholesale groin mar* 
ket. Wile. 
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GANJAM. 

GANJ-I-BAR. A bald tract in the con- 
tral dorsal plateau in the Manja or middle 
part of the Baree doab. The soil of the 
Ganj-i-Bar ia intensely arid, often saline and 
produces only some salsolaeeous plants 
with a few bushes of jhand. 

GANJA. Him 


Kaimb, 

An.. 

Caimbis, 

Lat 

Mafuen, 

Sjarank, 

Chutsao, Chin. 

Giug'i-lncki lacki 

i 

Egypt. 


Mat.. 

Hemp, 

Eng. 

Garjikn, Bijiali, 

Bans. 

Ganjah, 

» 

Ganja mai*am, 

Tam. 

Ganza, 

Gindshi 

G uz. 
Jav. 

Ganja chctfcu, 

Tkl. 


Theleavesandflowerhead of the hemp plant; 
also the knots or stocks of the plant picked of. 
The dried hemp plant which has flowered 
and from which the resin (see cliurrus), has 
not Wen removed, is, iu the Punjab, called 
ganjah. Bundles of ganjah are about two feet 
long, and three inches in diameter. The colour 
is dusky green, the odour agreeably aroma- 
tic, the whole plant resinous, and adhesive 
to the touch. Ganjah is used chiefly for 
smoking. The narcotic effects of the hemp 
plant are popularly known in the north of 
Africa, South America, Turkey, Egypt, Asia 
Minor, India, and the adjacent territories of 
the Malaya, Burmese, and Siamese. In all 
these countries, hemp and its products, are 
used in various forms, by the dissipated and 
depraved, as the ready agent of a pleasing 
intoxication. The leaves or young leaf buds 
of the hemp-plants, arc smoked by itself, or 
rubbed between the hands and added to 
tobacco, to increase its intoxicating powers.' 
• — Faulkner. Royle. Wariwj. Bit'dwood . 

GANJA. Hind, of Kalesar forest, &c., 
Robi nia macr< >pli y 1 la. 

GANJA. The boat used for travellers 
on the Nile is so called. 

GAN JA-YENNAI. Tam. Hemp seed oil. 
See Oil. 

GANJAL. A river near Hoshangabad. 

GANJAM is the most northerly revenue 
district in the Madras Presidency, with two 
chief towns, Gan jam and Cliicaeole. It suffer- 
ed from famines in 1789,1800, 1830, 1806 and 
in the last, nearly the half of the people were 
lost. The third known period of scarcity in 
Ganjam, occurred in 1836, after an interval of 
36years.Cholera was very prevalent, and many 
of the cattle also perished. After the further 
lapse of a quarter of a century, Ganjam was j 
a fourth time visited by a severe drought, 
during the latter part of 1865 and the early 
months of 1 866. Contrasted with 1 836 & 1 866, ! 
it is worthy of note that the two earlier fam- 
ines of 1789 aud 1800, began in the north 
of the Ganjam district, and increased in in- 
tensity towards the south, whilst that of 


GAttJIFBff. 

1836, as in 1866, was felt witk 
verify in Orissa and parts of the d; 
cent to Bengal. In the 20 years 
the value of land in Ganjam inei 
cent, and carts from 6,000 to 32, 
jam in 1867 had 1,235,790, peo] 
houses, iu an area of 6,400 sqU& 
area of that part which extends 
Ohilka Lake on the north, southwards^ f ar 
as Ifccha poor, arid then turning again towards 
the north, forms a sort of basin enclosed bv 
the Khond Hill ranges, and amounts to about 
2,500 square miles with a population of 
631,929. Of this number 363,288 arecul. 
ti valors. The district comprises the twtf 
divisions of Ohicacole (the southern) 
Itchaporc (the northern), with Preaghee. 
It contains seven government talooks, viz. 
Waddali, Ttchnpore, Paulat. alarum, Pooba* 
condali, Goomsoor, Soradah, Mohorry. The 
revenue of the Government lands therein 
is about 4} lacs. There arc nineteen ancient 
zemindarics, paying an annual peshensh 
of about 3 lacs ; and thirty-seven propriela- 
ry estates. The district contains several 
petty chieftainships, which yield no revenue 
and it embraces a large portion of the moun- 
tainous tracts known as Khondistan, and 
the valley of Chncapaud from none of 
which is uny revenue derived. The Ooria 
language prevails in the northern part of : 
the districts, as far south as Itchapore. In 
the southern division, the Telugu prevails. 
The Khond race have a language peculiar 
to themselves, which was reduced to 1 
writing by Captain J. P. Frye of the 
Madras N. I. Of the inhabitants, about 4} 
lacs are Oorias. A great many of the Ooria 
bramins obtain their livelihood as cultiva- 
tors. Bramins of this sect also trade, and 
follow the occupations of brick-makers, 
brick-layers, &c. Ohicacole is the princi- 
pal civil station in the Ganjam district. It 
is in Lat. 18° 18' N. Long. 83° 58' E. about 
567 miles from Madras. It lies four miles 
direct west of the sea, and is situated 
on the. north bank of the river Naugooloo. 
It is the station of the judge, and the 
sub-collector. The town of Ganjam is in !«■ 
19° 22' N., long. 85° 10' E. It was nearly 
deserted in 1835 in consequence of fever, 
and Ohicacole is now the largest town. 
Aska is a large sugar manufacturing p»f^ 
Mansoorcottali and Calingapatam are in ’ 
creasing seaports. Chilka lake, in 
is 35 miles long and about 8 broad wi 
numerous islets. 

GANJAYI. Tel. Cannabis sativa, £• 

GANJ BAKHSHI. See Hindu ; Sikb. 

GAN.TIFEH. Hind. Playing cards. 



GAOLA. GARCINIACEiE. 


&ANJI GADDA. Tel. Commelina 

^SSSkA? Sans. Ganjah. 

0 ANNA. Hind. Saccharum officinarum, 

JANNA, Sans. Amarantus campestris, 
Wtflde. 

DANNER!!. Tel. Neritim odorum. 
Ait. Oleander. , 

GANNET. A sea-bird, the Sala alba. 
It measures about 5 feet across and 2£* feet 

^GIANONG, generally called Ayen Panas, 
hot springs in Nanning. All the hot springs 
of the Malayan Peninsula, and some of those 
in Sumatra, occur in swampy flats. That 
of Qanong occurs at or close to the line up 
to which plutonic action has converted the 
rocks of tlie district into granite. 

GANPATTY. The hindu god of wisdom. 
See Ganapati ; Ganesa. 

GANT1IA. A bell : one used in the holy 
ceremonies of hindus, and which is rung at 
certain times to keep away ovil spirits. These 
bells, as well as the lustral spoons, are 
usually surmounted by tbe ligure of the dei ty 
in whose worship they are used. — Cole. Myth. 
JIM. p. 380. 

GANTKLU. Tel. Pencillaria spieata. 

Swartz. 

GANTH. Hind. Also ganthi, a knot, 
Muhomedans usually keep a string for their 
children on which they tie a knot, each 
birth day, hence baras-gauth a birth day 
knot, a birth day. 

GANTHIA. HrND. Allium cepa. 

GANTHlAN. Hind. Ipomrna reptans. 

GANT IT BHARANGI. Tkl. A species 
of Clerodcndron, a low herbaceous plant, 
common about Lamsingi in Vizagapatam, 
the roots of which arc largely exported for 
medicinal purposes. 

GANUKA PiNDI KURA. Tel. Melo- 
chia corehori folia. 

GAN YE III. Hind. Zizyplms vulgaris. 

GAO, written also Ganw or Gaon. Hind. 
a village. Travellers in India reckon the 
day’s distance of journics by the Gao or vil- 
lage. Das Gao would mean ten days’ journey. 

GAO, Hind. A Cow. In hinduism, 
the gao, or cow, is symbolic of Prit-hu, the 
torth. A Gao-kos is the distance that is 
pleasured by the audibleness of the bellow- 
y °£ a cow f l ’om one extremity to another. 

•of Hind . Vol. II., page 40. 

GAO-CHARHAI. Hind. Grazing. 

GAOHATTY. A town in Assam the 
a - ? t Kasawati. See Gowhatty. 

GAOLA. The milkman race, they have 

.?, M< 5® ra hle herds of cattle. Greek, Gala, 
***• S ee Gala : Galatian, ;GoaJa, India, p.327. 


GAO-LOOHAN. Gall stones, extracted 
from the gall bladders of dead cows, much 
used in medicine, also in charms;, and in 
painting. — Qen. Med . Top* page 136, 

GAON. Hind. A village pronounced 
gam also gang, supposed to be from tbe San- 
| serit grama, and to be represented in the 
I Chinese heong and Singalese gama. 

GAON KORAWA. A section of the 
Korawa race. See Corawa Korawa. 

GAOON. Guz. Wheat. 

GAO ZABAN. Pbks, Lit. cows tongue, 
of the bazaars of India, is obtained from 
Cacalia Kleinia, W. Anisoraeles Malabarica ; 
Trichodesma indicum : Heliotropium erosum, 
H. ophioglossa, Trichodesma indicum, 
Onosma bructcatum, 0. macrocephala, 
and Macrotomia euchroma. 

GAPTA. A part of the name of Chan* 
dragapta. 

GAPUR JI. Hind. Bixa orellana. 

G AR. Tibetan, a fort. In Sanscrit a dis- 
trict, a region, as Kash-gar, Gujar-gar, Cut- 
chwahagar. See Ghur. 

GALiA. An agricultural tribe in Seha- 
runpore. They are mahomedans and are 
supposed to be converted slaves, like the 
Jboja. 

GARA. A river of Rewnb. 

GARA CHETTU. Tel. Balanites JEgyp- 
tiaca J) elite, var. Indica. 

GARAGA. Tel. Gardenia gummifera. 

Linn. 

GARATN. Hind. The Himalayan net- 
tle, a species of Urtica. 

GARAKHPUR. Near Magor, tbe place 
where the hindu reformer Kabir died. See 
Kabir Pantlii. 

GARANDU. Hind, of Murree, Prinse- 
pia ubilis. 1 

G AH AN. A mole. See Kuwera. 

GARAPAGARI. Maim. A person who 
pretends to have the power of diverting hail- 
stones off from fields. See Garpagari. 

GARAR. Hind. The Gurgura of the 
Salt Range, Reptonia buxifolia. 

GARBA GANDA. Hind. Saccharum 

GARANTOGNES? Ginseng. 

GARCE. A grain measure equal to 
92f)6 : J lbs. 

GARCIAS AB HORTO. Physician to 
the viceroy at Goa, author of a work enti- 
tled De Arum, et Simp. Historia. 1563. 
King. 

GARANIA SPECIOSA ? Balawa. Btmv. 
A tree of Moulmein. Used in common pur- 
poses of building. — Cal. Oat. Ex. 1862. 

GARCINIACEiE. A natural order of 
plants consisting of trees or shrubs, of which 
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garcinia; 

sixty occur in the East Indies, in Ceylon, 
the peninsulas of India* the Khassya moun- 
tains, Silhefc, Java and the Moluccas. Of 
these are 30 species of Qarcinia, 20 of Calo- 
phyllum, 6 of Mesua, 1 of the genus Gyno- 
troches, 1 to Kayea, 1 to Calysaccion and 
1 to Apoterium. The species of this order 
all abound in a viscid, yellow, acrid, and pur- 
gative gum resinous juice, resembling gam- 
boge. This gum resin is obtained by re- 
moving the bark or by breaking the leaves or 
young shoots. It is met with in commerce 
as the fine or gum gamboge, cake or lump 
gamboge, and coarse gamboge, and the finest 
kinds are obtained from Siam. The genera 
are as under, 

Garcinia Calysaccion Micranthera 

Mammea Rheedia Quapoya 

Mesua Pentadesma Cluaia 

Calophyllum Moronobea Tavomita 

Eayoa 

GARCINIA. A genus of plants, trees of 
considerable size, consisting of about 30 
species, growing in Ceylon, Tra van core, Mala- 


GARCINIA GLUTJNIFERA. 
r GARCINIA CAMBOGIA, Dm m , t m 

G. gutta, L. G. Kydia, W. A a i 

G. Roxburghii, Wight. G. Indica, (Jhoisy 

Wontay, Cam. Gorakah-gass, 

Valaitie amlie, Duk. Karka-pulie maram ? 

Kurka pulie, Maleal. n, 

Ractashrava, Bass. Woda chinta chettu F ** 

Tel. 

A tall tree, growing in Ceylon up to 
1,500 feet, grows in Travancore and in tb© 
forests of Malabar, is very abundant in Te- 
nasserim, and very common in Siam and 
Cambodia. It yields a pleasant tasted acid 
fruit.— Eng. Cyc. Drs. Ainslie, Masm, 
Thwaites. See Gamboge. 

GARCINIA CORNEA, I/inn, A tree of 
Moulmein, Penang, and Amboyna, with a tall 
though not very thick trunk. The wood is 
heavy though not very hard, like horn, and is 
used for the handles of tools. The young 
trees are used also for house building pur. 
poses, but the timber of old trees is too hard 
to work. The fruit has a resinous smell, br. 
O’Shanghneasy , Eng. Cyc. Roxb. ii, p. 229, 


bar, and other parts of the peninsula of India, 
in Sylhet, Assam, the Malay peninsula, and 
the southern parts of China. Several of 
them yield edible fruits, and one of them is 
the Mangosteon fruit tree, G. Mangostana, 
L., a tree of the Malay peninsula and islands 
of the Moluccas : G. Kydia, Roxb., of the 
Andaman islands, is a tree with a sharp 
but agreeably acid fruit, similar to the large 
fruit of G. pedunculata, Rox., which grows 
on Rungpore : G. paniculata, Roxb., a tree 
of Sylhet, has a palatable fruit Jsomotliing 
like the mangosteon : G. Roxburghii, Wight, 
a tree of Travancore, Malabar and Chitta- 
gong, has an edible but very acid fruit : G. 
purpurea, Roxb., grows on the western 
coast of peninsular India. Useful limbers 
are obtained from others, but the species 
are not defined, viz., the Parawah, Young- 
zalai and Plloua of Burmah. The other 
species, are speciosa P celebica, dioeca, 
lancemfolia, porrecta, Cochin-chinensis, 
Javanica, bhoomicowa. The fruits of se- 
veral species of Garcinia besides the 
mangosteen, are brought to table in the 
countries where they grow, but they are 
regarded as very inferior. The Mammee 
Apple, or Wild Apricot of South Ame- 
rica, is said to be very delicious. Its seeds 
are anthelmintic ; its flowers yield on dis 
tillation a spirit known as Eau de Creole, 
and wine is obtained by fermenting its sap. 
The large berries of the Pacourynva (Plato- 
nia insignia) of Brazil are highly prized on 
account of their delicious flavour. — Voigt. 
Aintlie, Eng , Cyc . O'Sliauyhiessy. 


GARCINIA COWA? 

Toung-lha-lai, Burm. I Cowa, Hind, 

Tonng-da-lai, „ | 

Garcinia cowa was found by Drs. Hamil- 

ton and Royle, M. D. at Monghir. 

GARCINIA ELLIPTICA. Wall. 
Gamboge Tree, Eng. | Tha-nat-dau, Burm. 

Dr. Wight considers this to be the gam- 
boge-tree of Tavoy and Moulmein, and not 
improbably of Siam, the juice is quite emul- 
sive, it could be used readily as a pigment. 
All the other juices of the Guttifer© exa- 
mined are resinous, and do not mix with 
water, in short arc not emulsive. Drs. 
Wight and Chmtmn. 

GALICINIA GLUTINIFERA ? Amlie. 

I’ariicliekai maram. Tam. 

Dr. Wight says this is one of the very few 
trees admitted into his list of Coimbatore 
woods that he had not himself seen and veri- 
fied, and it was introduced in the hope that 
some resident on the Malabar coast, would 
favour him with specimens to determine its 
name and botanical relations. Dr. Gibson 
believes that a Diospyros must be here meant, 
but thinks it may be that the Garcinia syl- 
vestris of the Bombay forests is alluded to. 
If so, the tree, he says, is common in tb® 
southern Konkan, Malabar and Canara : *'* 
ways planted, affording a good wood 
palatable fruit, from the kernel whereof is®*" 
tracted by boiling the vegetable concrete oi 
“ kokum.” The dried frait is a common 
ingredient in native cookery, having & 
agreeable acid.— Drs. Wight and CHbson* 
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garcinia purpurea. 

GARCINIA gutta, k w. 

Catnbogia gutta, Linn. 

Hebradendrcm o&mbojioides, Graham. 

A tree, native of Ceylon, not uncommon 
atout Colombo, and generally on the south- 
west coast of the island. Produces a kind 
of gamboge.— Wight’s Illustvs ., i. 126. 

GARCINIA MANGOSTANA. Linn. 


jlangosteon, 


Eng. 

toJeestun of Bombay 
M en-gn, Bubm. 

Manggisi, Bugis °f Cel. 
Manggos, Lampono. 


Manggusta, Malay 
Manggosta, 

Manggis Malay of 
Baloi Java, Sun da 

Mangu, „ 


A tree of the Malay peninsula and the 
Archipelago, which yields the delicious man- 
gosteen, the most palatable of all known 
froits. It is a very handsome tree, the foli- 
age, which is large and opposite, being oftho 
darkest shining green. The fruit, is a drupe 


GARDENIA. 

n insular India and in ravines of theKonkan. Its 
fruit yields a solid vegetable oil which melts at 
a temperature of 95°. It now forms an 
article of export. The seeds are first sun dried, 
and then pounded and boiled in water, the oil 
collects on the surface, and on cooling con- 
cretes into a solid cake. When purified from 
extraneous matter, the product is of a rather 
brittle quality, of a pale yellowish hue, in- 
clining to greenish, and mild to the taste. The 
seeds yield about one-tenth of their weight of 
oil. It is admirably adapted for compounding 
healing ointments. 

GARCINIA ROXBURGHII, R. W. 

G. nflh.is, W*&A* 

G. cowa, Roxb. 


G.Cambogia, Roxb.Desr. 
not 

G. Zoylanica, Roxb. 
Toung-tha-lay, Burm. 


Cowa, 


Hind. 

A tree of Ceylon, Travancore, Malabar, 

„ „ . Chittagong, and scattered over the hills of 

as largo as a moderate apple, is composed of British Burmah bnt scarce . Wood not used, 


an outer skin of a soft and fibrous nature, 
brownish red or dark purple on the outside, 
hut when cut, of a bright crimson, the snow 
white pulp which envelopes the seeds, lying 
within this, has an appearance no less 
beautiful to the eye than the flavour is grate- 
ful to the palate. Its characteristic quality 
is extreme delicacy of flavour without being 
rich or luscious. When cultivated, as in the 
peninsula of Malacca, it fruits twice a year, 
being ripe in July and December. It grows 
in perfection as far as 14 ° N. of the equa tor 
and 7 0 South of it. A congenial proportion 
of heat and moisture throughout the year 
seems much more requisite than soil or lati- 
tude for the successful growth of this fruit. 
The coat or rind of the mangosteen fruit, 
and the bark of the Katapping or wild 
almonds (Terminalia catappa), are used for 
dyeing black. It has been introduced into 
Travancore. Crawfurd's Did. Low's Sara - 
tt'afc, p. 72, Marsdan's Hist, of Sumatra, p. 
WfRoxb.ii. 618. Voigt. 

GARCINIA PEDUNCULATA. Roxb. 

Tikal, Hind. 1 Tikur. Hind. 

A tree of Rungpore, its fruit weighs about 
-pounds. The fleshy part has a sharp 
pleasant acid taste, and is used in curries 
sliced ; they keep for years and might be 
useful in long voyages. Roxb. 

GARCINIA PICTORIA. Roxb. 

Hebradendron pictorium. Christibon. 

R yields Ossara-rewund, a gamboge at 
least equal to that of Siam or of Ceylon. 
GARCINIA PURPUREA. Roxb. 

Jfoknmof Bombay, Eng. Brindao of Goa 
*Qknm butter tree, „ , G. Coohiueusis D. C. 

This tre© grows on the western coast of pe- 


but is yellow and fit for a fancy wood. A 
cubic foot weighs lbs. 42. In a full grown 
tree on good soil the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 20 feet and aver- 
age girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 6 feet. Fruit eatable, but very acid. — 
I) vs. Brandis fy McClelland , Cal. Cat. Ex. of 
1862, Voigt, Wight's Illust. i. p. 125. 

GARDALA. Hind, of Kangra, Bergera 
Konigii, Linn, W. Sf A Roxb. # 
GARD-DEZ. In Afghanistan, remains 
of Pyretime or fire altars are still to be seen 
on its hills, as also at Bamian, Seghan and 
other places, showing that fire worship had 
existed to a certain extent. See Kaffir. 

GARDEN. Balsam is the flowering plants 
of the genus Impatiens. 

GARDEN C RESS. Lepidum sativum. 
GARDENIEiE. Cham, and Bchdecht, 
section of the Order Cinchonace©. In 
this order of plants there are seven sections, in 
which 283 genera are included, of these, 
them are 695 species known in the East 
Indies, 3 in Zanzibar, 4 in Arabia, 3 in Per- 
sia, 18 in China, 3 in Timor, and 3 in Japan. 
The Sec. B. Gardenixe comprises 
20 Musseenda, 2 Gynopachys, 11 Stylo- 
coryne. 

22 Gardenia, 17 Randia, 1 Griffitbia. . 

4 Menestoria, 1 Heliospora, 1 Hyptian- 
thera. 

3 Bertiera, 4 Petesia, 4 Petunga. 

2 Macrocnemum. 

GARDENIA. A genus of plants of the Or- 
der Cinchonace© and section Gardenie©. 
Wight in his leones gives figures of 11 species, 
but the known spcciesinthe S.E.of Asia are23 
in number, amcena, anisophylla,arborea t caly- 
culata, carinata, chinensis, coronaria, densa, 
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GARDENIA FLORIDA, 
dumetorum, enneandra, florida, gummifera, 
latifolia, longispina, lucida, macrocarpa, 
rbthemannia, raontana, radicans, thunbergia, 
turgida, uliginosa, and obtusifob’a. 

Two of the species G. florida and G. radi- 
cans.are known as Cape Jasmme*their flowers 
are highly scented.readily grown by cuttings, 
they thrive in any garden soil and only require 
a moderate share of water to flower abundant- 
ly, their colours are pink, white, and pale yel- 
low. G. arborea grows in the South of India. 
G, campanulata is a shrub of Chittagong. Its 
berry is about the size of a golden pippin 
apple and is employed as a cathartic and 
anthelmintic. One species of Gardenia (Tela- 
ga. Tel.) is a tree of the Godavery forests 
and Dekhan, and furnishes a very hard wood 
which would bo very good for turning. G. 
cariata Wall , grows in the Battieoloa dis- 
trict of Ceylon. —Riddell, The. En. PL Zey - 
lan , ii. 15$), Voigt 377. 

GARDENIA CORONARIA. Bitch. 

G. costaba, Rox 6. 

Tin-gat, Buuar. | Yen Khat, Burm. 

A tree of Chittagong and Monlraein in- 
digenous in Tenasserim. It produces a pro- 
fusion of flowers that are white when they 
first open out in the morning, but 
on exposure to the sun, become quite yellow. 
Wood used for building purposes. This 
wood lias a fragraut Bmell, and would be 
useful for* boxes, but, unfortunately, when 
cut into planks there are so many flaws and 
cracks, that it is difficult to procure a piece 
of any size ; it is a strong tough wood and 
useful for turning. Fruit edible. — Mason 
Voigt , Cal. Cal. Ex. 1862, Major Benson. 

GARDENIA DUMETORUM. Retz . syn. 
of Randia dumetorum. 

GARDENIA ENNEANDRA, Kon.W. fy'A. 

Gardenia latifolia, Roxb. j Cor. pZ, 

Bikki, Teg. 

A small tree of peninsular Indin, growing 
in the Carnatic, the Nalla Mallai, the Cir- 
cars, Khandesh and Guzerat. It furnishes 
a light wood of little use. Native combs 
are made of it. — Voigt t Mr. Latham. 

GARDENIA FLORIBUN DA—? 

Thot-ya, Buem. | Tung-hsen-pan, Burm. 


GARDENIA LUCIDA. 
are common in gardens at Ajmeer4 
foliage is beautiful and the pure white 
double blossom are elegant and fragrant. 
Most Tenasserim gardens, are graced with 
this tasteful shrub. Its pure snowy blos- 
soms, strongly fragrant, smell “ Jj]^ 
the narcissus and they contrast 
delightfully with the thick deep green folk 
ago in which they are set. — Genl. Med . Top. 
p. 185. Mason. See- Gardenia. 

GARDENIA FORTUNIANA, is a most 
fragrant Chinese plant and now common in 
English gardens, to which it was introduced 
by the Horticultural Society in 1845,— 
Fortune's Tea Districts , p. 17. 

GARDENIA GUMMIFERA. Lim . 
Roxb . ; W. fj* A . ; W. Ic. 

Gardenia arborea, Roxn. 

Gummy Gardenia, Exo. I Cliatta matta, Tm. 
Chiri bikki, Tel. | Garaga, n 

A largo shrub or small tree, with large 
fragrant flowers, which, in the morning, are 
white, and become yellow by the evening. 
The wood is hard. The natives eat the 
fruit. It grows in Ceylon, in the Gingi 
hills, on the Godavery and in the drears, 
and is very common about Duddi, on the 
Gutpurba river, grows wild on the hills in 
the Kotali jungles, the leaves and unopen- 
ed blossoms being shrouded at the point in 
pure fragrant gum resin, said to be one of 
the sources of the Dikamully resin. — Gad. 
Med. Top. p. 185. Voigt , Captain BeMomc. 
Mr. R. Brown. 

GARDENIA LATIFOLIA Ait, 

Papura, Htnd. Karingnva, TeTi. 

Kumbay maram, Tam. Kokkita, » 

Bikki, Tkl. Kurukiti, » 

Konda manga, „ Pcdda karinga, » 

Kukkiti chettu, „ 

GARDENIA LATIFOLIA. 

Broadleavod Gardenia, Eng j Papura, Hind. 

Grows wild in the moist Kotali jungles 
and is also cultivated in gardens. It is a 
small tree in the south of the peninsula of 
ludia and also on the Godavery, wood close 
grained, and promises well for turning.— 
Gcnl. Med. Top. p. 185. Captain Beddome. 

GARDENIA LUCIDA. Both. 


A tree of Moulmein. This wood is made Gardenia resinifera. Both. 

use of for ordinary house building purposes Kun kham, A a. | Cumbi, 

~Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. Tsay-thflm-by-ab, Bijrm. I China karinguva, T® ■ 

GARDENIA FLORIDA. Linn. Dikamalli.DuK. Guz. Hind. I Telia manga, ” 

Wax flower Gardenia, Tngu.hscn-pan, Burm. Grows in the southern Mabrfttta conn 
Eno. Qui-chand, Hind, try, Circars, on the Godavery, Chittegong 
Thet-ya, Burm. Burmah, and gives a close E**?® 

; Wax-flower gardenia is a small shrub of slow well adapted for the lathe: like 
growth, , cultivated in Japan, the Moluccas several other species of Gardenia and Kan 

and IudfiL Both double and single varieties it is used for making combs. Acubio 
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gardenia. turgid a. gardens: 


«,.iehs lbs. 49 In ft fnU grown tree on good 
*1 the averageleugth of the trunk to the first 
K*nch is 15 feet and average girth, measured 
1 6 feet from the ground is 3 feet. Its resin, 
Cnnibi-pisin, Tam., is a strong disagreeable 
melling gum-resin j procurable in most In- 
Hian bazaars. It is much used by native doc- 
t when dissolved in spirits, as an external 

application, for cleaning foul ulcers. It is 
ow used by some European practitioners in 

cases of worms in children . — Faulkner, Vuigt, 
j)r Brandi b, Captain Beddome. 

GARDENTA MONTANA, is common in 
the coast and inland jungles of Bombay and 
nuiy be recognised by its straight stern, long 
stout thorns and general absence of leaves. 
The wood is hard, but always small, never 
squaring to more than 3 inches .—Dr. Gib - 

SU 'gardenia PAYETTA. Roxb. Syn. of 

Stylocorvne webera. — A. Ruli 
GARDENIA RADIO ANS, Capo jasmine. 
This favourite shrub should be planted in a 
well manured flower bed or border which 
has been drained with sand, they require a 
soil more approaching to sand than clay and 
plenty of water ; propagated by cuttings in 
boxes or seed pots during the rains. It is 
a native of China. — liiddell. See Garde- 
nia arborea. ♦ 

GARDENIA RESINIFERA. Roxb , syn. 
of Gardenia lncida.— Roxb. 

GARDENIA SPECIOSA. Roth., syn. 
of Guettarda speciosa. — Linn. 

GARDENIA SP1NOSA. Linn. syn. of 
Ratidia dumetorum. — Linn . 

GARDENIA TETRASPERMA. 

Kurkuni, tulikuknr of Hazara. 

Ranilaru, putkanda, claim, bakslii of Kangra. 

Jimdu of Ravi, 

Risiadidi, Ciienab. 

GARDENIA TURGIDA, Roxb. 

Nunjoonda rnaram, Tam. 

Dr. Wight says, ho only knew this from 
small specimens, and was unable to say 
whether it is a tree or shrub, but believed 
the former; the wood is hard and close 
grained, and is useful in cases where small 
timber will serve. Dr. Gibson asks if 
Wight’s Gardenia turgida- be not G. mon- 
tana (?) and adds “ I do not recognise this 
species or variety ; neither do I find it Do- 
tted in Dr. Wight’s Prodromus. If it be 
°er Gardenia montana, the tree is rather 
common in the coast and inland jungles. It 
j y " e recognised by its straight stem, 
on g stout thorns, and general absence of 
mn' woo< * * B hard, but always 
mali > acver squaring to more than 3 inches/’ 


The Gardenia turgida of Roxburgh is a tree 
of Bhootan, both it and G* montana are in 
Wight’s leones, ii. t. 577 and 579.— Dr& 
Wight and Gibson • 

GARDENS, are kept up by almost every 
European in the South and East of Asia. 
Exotics, principally annuals, are largely culti- 
vated and exotic vegetables are grown for the 
table. But the British India Government have 
a large gardenat Saharunporo, gardens at Gar- 
den Reach, Calcutta, Ootacamund, and Dapoo- 
lee, and they aid the garden of the Agri-Hor- 
tieultural Society at Madras. The Mysore 
Government support a good garden at Banga- 
lore. A botanical garden is kept up at 
Batavia in Java, at a considerable expense, 
defrayed by the Netherland Government. 
The Government gardens, as also those of 
the Agri- Horticultural Societies are for the 
object of encouraging the cultivation of 
useful and ornamental plants. A garden is 
the delight of the mahomedans in India., 
who give them loving names as Lai Bagh, 
Farkh Bagh, Roushan Bagh. Alike amongst 
mahomedans and hindus, the formation of a 
garden as a place of retreat is a great object. 
In Wilson’s specimens of the liindoo drama, 
which he translated from the Sanscrit, “The 
Necklace,” and “ The Toy cart,” contain 
beautiful allusions to gardens in India; 

“ Tho garden is now most lovely. The 
trees partake of the rapturous season, their 
new leaves glow like coral, their branches, 
wave with animation in the wind, and their 
foliage resounds with tho blythe murmurs of 
the bee. The bakula blossoms lie around 
its root like ruby wine ; the champaka 
flowers blush with the ruddiness of youthful 
beauty ; the bees give back in harmony tbe> 
music of the anclets, ringing melodiously as 
the delicate feet are raised against the stem 
of the asoka tree .” — The NecJclace } Act I % 
page 272. 

“ Look round the garden with tliCBC stately trees, 

. Which, daily by the king’s command attended* 

P nt fortli their fruits and flowers 

And clasped by twining creepers, thoy resemble 

The mauly husband, and. tho tender wife.” 

Toy Carl , Act 8, page 125. 

This play is supposed to have been written 
by king Sudraka, over what kingdom he 
reigned, is not ascertained with cer- 
tainty. Mr. Wilson remarks in bis 
introduction to the ‘Toy Cart/ page 9, 
that it may be safely attributed to the period 
when the sovereign Sudraka reigned, 
whether that be reduced to the end of the 
second century after Christ, or whether we 
admit the tradition* chronologically* and 
place him about a contury of our era. These 
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GARDNERIA NUTANS. 

specimens of the hindoo drama show how 
little is the change in the customs of the 
hindoos since the plays were written. 

The British Indian Government has re- 
cently encouraged its European and Native 
soldiers to form kitchen gardens and the 
following list will show the time needed for 
the ordinary plants to come to maturity. 


Name. 

Period re- 
quired to 
grow fit 
for use. 

Poriod 

lasting 

after- 

wards. 

Mustard 

Pays. 

10 to 12 

Months. 

1 

Cress 


1 

French Bean 

45 

3 to 6 

Double „ 

50 

24 

Scarlet runner 

50 to 75 

6 

Amarantns tristis, (Arakiri.) 

45 to 60 • 

12 to 24' 

A. oleraoens, (Tandakiri,) . . . 


3 to 6 

A oampestris, (Sirrookiri) ... 

» 

18 to 24 

Egg plant, Brinjal 

90 

24 

Momordica charantia, (Pavoo- 
kai) 

60 to 00 

12 

Luffe aoutangula, (Pekrun-kai) 

90 to 105 

3 to 6 

Roselle 

150 

12 to 18 

Snake gourd 

90 to 135 

6 

Badish 

42 

2 

Lettuce ... ... ... ... 

35 to 42 

U to 2 

Onions 

60 to 90 

4 to 6 

Maize 

90 to 105 

4 to 6 

&pinage .. 

40 

24 

Lagenaria vulgaris, (Sori kai,) 
Tain ... ... 

GO to 90 

24 

Cyamopsis psoraIoides,(Kota- 
varam Kai,) Tam 

150 to 180 

24 to 36 

Sorrell 

42 to 60 

3 

Parpoo kiri, (Porfculaca ? ?) .. 

42 to 56 

2 

Fenugreek 

42 

1 to 2 

Soi kiri, Tam P 

42 

2 

Sakotti kiri, Tam ? .. ... 

42 to 60 

If to 2 

Turnips 

90 

3 to 6 

Cnoumber ... 

60 

3 to 4 

Water Melon 

90 to 120 

6 

Husk „ 

»> 

6 


Specimen of the Theatre of the Rmdoosy 
translated by Mr. Wilson. — Chow Chow f page 
218. 


GARDEN SNAIL. Helix, species. See 
Helicidee. 

GARDHA-BHELA of Kakustha or Soo- 
ryav&nsa. A rajah who ruled in Balabhi- 
poora in S. 523, is surmised to have been 
a son of Bahrain Gour, one of whose sons, 
it is known obtained dominion at Puttun. 
All that is known of him, is from a passage in 
an ancient Jain MS., which indicates that 
in “ S. 523, rajah- Gardha-bhela, of Kakus- 
tha, orSooryavansa, ruled in Balabhipoora.” 

GARDI GAVAPU. Tulu. Aristolo- 
chia braoteata.—* Retz. 

GARDNERIA NUTANS. 8. & M. A 
tree of Japan. 


GARI-GOND. 

GARDUL. Hind, of Bombay. Entada 
pusffitha. D. G. 

GAREE a carriage and theman who drives 
it is called a Gareewan ; also pronounced 
Gadi and Gadeewan. 

GARCIA SILVA FIQUERVA in A. D. 
1627, visited Persia on a diplomatic mission. 

GARELU. Hind. Ficus reticulata. 

GARERITA. One of the Coleoptera. 

GARG. A celebrated rishi and fonnder 
of the Garga family, one of the 66 sub-divi- 
sions of the Kanojia brahmans. Wik. 

GARGA. A ruler of the Shaka. See 
Inscriptions, p. 374. Karli. 

GARGA. A hiudu astronomer. See 
Yudhisht’hira. 

GARGA BANSI. Hind. A tribe of 
rajputs so called, chiefly in Gorakhpur and 
Azimgarh. W*U. 

GARGES. Hind, of Salt Range, Grewia 
rothii. 


G ARGUS A. Hind, of Salt Range, Acacia 
leucophlcea. 

GARH. Hind. 


Garh, 

Hind. 

Gadi, 

Kahn. 

Garhi, 


Gadbi, 


Gad, 

Mahr. 

Gadli, Hind. 

Wilson. 

Gud, 

* i 

i 



A fort : a house ; a fortified village *, the 
watch tower in the centre of a village. 

GARHA MANDAL. See Inscriptions, 
p. 383. 

GARHWAL. A district on the N. W. 
frontier of British India, having the Simla 
district on its west, and Kamaon to the east. 
The sanitorium of Masuri is in Garhwal 
as also the famous hindu temple Badarinath. 
There are forest tracts in the valleyB of the 
Giri,Tonse, and Pabar rivers, which flow into 
tho Jumna. These valleys adjoin the dis- 
trict of Garhwal, in which deodar forests 
are in abundance ; in the valleys themselves, 
there appear to be detached forests of 
deodar, and some of “ kail,” Pinus excelsa, 
while lower down, there are forests of 
“chill,” Pinus longifoiia, or u sulli” as it b 
called in Garwal. These rivers are all rapid 
in their course, and have rocky beds. The 
Tonse river is under the Garhwal and Dehra 
Dun authorities: the Pabar and the Gin 
run through Bashahir and Sirmur, respec- 
tively : there is but little deodar in the op* 
per valleys, the ‘streams are rapid, and the 
volume of water scanty. Garhwal is to * 
large extent Bhofc, the language spoken 
is hindi. Mr. Powell. , 

GAEL Hind. A carriage of any ***“» 
from a coach and four to a wheel harrow. 

GARI. Tel. syn. of Balanites Mp? 
tiaca. 

GARI-GOND. A light substance 
the decayed cotyledons of » seed, or decay - 
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Lashan ka tel, Hind. 
Bawung putih minak, 

Malay. 


Vellai panda yennai. 


Tam. 

Tsl. 


GARLIC. G ARM-SAIR. 

ed soft grains P^ 1 wo °d, very leaves dry and wither, then take up the 

bitter to the taste. The native druggists of roots and preserve in a safe place. — Riddell. 
India call it » foreign white gum : it is a GARLIC OIL. 
purge, aud given when vision is much ob- 
structed from any cause : one massee with 
other ingredients is a dose.— Qenl Med . Top. 

« 138. 

1 GARIKE. Tel. Cynodon .dactylon 
Pers. The d’hurba grass of India. It is 
sacred to Ganesa under the name of Durva 
or Durbba. IT. 419. 

GARIKUN. Tam. Agaric. 

GARINDA. Hind. Carissa diffusa. Eoxb. 

GARITI KAJIMA. Tem. Vernonia ci* 
nerea. — Less. 

GARIAN. Hind. Dipterocarpus lams. 

Its oil, Gaijanka tel. 

GAR-KULAI. Beno. Soja hispida. 

GARKUN. A Chinese officer, as com- 
missioner of Gartok in Hundes. 

GARLANDS are in constant use in 
India, amongst native Christians, hiudus 
and mahomedans. On festive, on religious 
and on funeral occasions, they are placed 
around the hindu idols, over the graves of 
mahomedans, at the doors of churches, and 
are liung around the necks of visitors. This 
seems to have obtained from tlio most an- 
cient time, for garlands made part of the 
bridal as well as sacrificial ornaments 
amongst the Greeks. Thus, in Agamemnon, 

Clytemnestra, in addressing Achilles, says— 

Offspring of Thetis pity my distress 
Succour a virgin named, tho* falsely named 
Yonr bride : yet I with flowers adorned her brow, 

And fancied that I led her to your arms, 

But now I to the bloody altar lead. 

Iphigcnia in Aulis. 

Hind. Theat , Vol. ii, p. 68. 

GARLIC. 


Kosun, 

Lbshun, 

Belluly f 

Lahsan, 

Ail, 

Knoblauch, 
Skorodon, 
Lussun, 


Ar. 

Balt, 

Brng. 

(Ian. 

Duk. 

Fr. 

Ger. 

Gr. 

Guz. 


Lahsan, 

Bawimg, 

Allinm sativum, 
Buwang putih, 
Sir, 

Lasana, 

Sudulunu, 

Ajo sativo, 
Vella puudu, 
Vell.Ulli, 


Hind. 

Jav. 

Lat. 

Malay 

Peks. 

Sans. 

Singh. 

Sp. 

Tam. 

Tel. 


Shumim; Slram, Hebrew 
of lumbers xi, 12. 

Garlic is largely used as a condiment by 
all the hindu and maboraedan races of 
India, who consider it a valuable stimu- 
lant. It ia added to their curries. It is 
common all over India, and grown from 


Vel ulli nuna, 

This is obtained by expression from the 
cloves of the garlic bulb. It is prescribed 
internally by native practitioners to prevent 
the recurrence of intermittent feverB, and 
externally in paralytic and rheumatic af- 
fections. —Faulkn<;r\ M. E. of 1855. 

GARLIC PEAR. Eng. See Crataeva. 

GARM. Hind. Warm. 

GARM. Hind. Panicum aintidotale. 

GARM-AB. A hot spring in Jell, which 
preserves its temperature throughout the 
year. 

GARM-SAIR. Peks. The term applied 
to winter pasture grounds of the nomade 
pastoral races of Asia. They are numerous, 
— indeed every pastoral mountain tribe, in 
the Himalaya, in Tibet, in the Afghan and 
Baluch mountains, in Arabia, Syria, Persia, 
and in Kurdistan, has its wintering region. 
The province of Ears has its Garm-sair and 
its Sarhad or Sard-sair, its warm and cold 
climates. The Kashgoi, are a nomade Tur- 
kish tribe of about 12,000 families, ( whoso 
chief is the Il-Khani of Ears. They and the 
Bakhtiari from the warm pastures of Ara- 
bistan and tho head of the Persian Gf-ulf, arrive 
in spring on the grazing of Isfahan.) At the 
approach of winter, both the tribes return 
to their respective Garm-Sair or wintering 
lands. The entire southern region\of Fars, 
bordering on the Persian Gulf, is called the 
Garmsaer or “ hot region.” It extends from 
the Bea to the latitude of Kazeroop, and 
runs parallel with the Persian Gulf A from 
the banks of the Tab to the confines of 
Laristan. From Bushire, eastward, as fait, as 
Cahgoon, the tract is named the DushtistaV 
or “ land of plains.” Tho Tungistan, com* 
monly pronounced Tnngistoon, or “ narrow 
land,” is a small tract of land east of Bu- 
shire. The greater portion of the people of 
the whole Garm-sair, consists of an indepen- 
dent lawless set, many of the tribes being 
robbers by profession. 

A huge wall of mountains separates the 
Garmsair, or Jow region, from the Sard-sair. 
Sard-sair, signifies the cold region, but it 
is also termed the Sarhada, a word literally 
signifying “ boundary or frontier,” but gene- 
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ine seed or bulbs — the latter method being rally applied to any high land where the 
«i°st in practice. One of the bulbs is climate is cold or the high table-land of Persia, 
woken and the cloves taken out and plant- One of the most conspicuous of these, is an 
^ m beds about four inches apart: no abrupt lofty hill, named Hormooj ; where coal 
particular care is required, save watering occurs. In Fars the Garm-Sair of Sijistan ia 
keeping clear of weeds. When the a narrow tract of country along the lower 
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course of the Helmund. The Balaoli races 
seem to pronounce it “ Gurmselil” or Garm- 
iail, and one of their wintering places is 
north-west of Nooshky, and distant about 75 
miles. — Potlinger'e Travels Beloochisian and 
8 indy p. 103. Rich. 

GARNET. 


Grenat. Fr. 

Granafotein, Gee. 
Granaten, „ 

Tambra, Hind. 

Granate, It. 


| Granati, Lat. 

| Yakut? HI at. ay. 

I ' Saug-i-mahtab, Pkrs. 
Granatnoi-kamcn, Hus. 
Granadas, Sp. 


Garnet is a word supposed to be derived 
from the Grenatiei, specified by Marhodus, 
the red hyacinths of the Romans is one 
of the inferior gems, of which there are 
many varieties. Some of them aro probably 
distinct species ; but agreeing in form, and 
Bottle other properties, they are classed to- 
gether. It occurs crystallised, massive, and 
granular. The varieties are : — 1. ,Alman- 
dine or noble garnet. 2. Grossiilnr gar- 
net. 3. Cinnamon stone, esaonite, hessonito 
or kaneel stone ; ronianzonite ; hyacinth. 4. 
Common lime garnet. 5. Magnesia garnet. 
6. Iron garnets. 7. Common iron garnet j 
Jrothoffite; alloclorite. 8. Melanite ; pyreneite. 
9. Colpphonite. 10. Uwarorite. II. Pyrope, 
jalmandine, hexaliedral garnet. 12. Helvine or 
Jetrabedral garnet. 13. Idocrase or pyrami- 
■■dal,' garnet. Garnet occurs abundantly in 
finioa-slat^, hornblende slate, and gneiss, and 
less frequently in granite and granular lime- 
stone. !It is found sometimes in serpentine 
.and lava. The best, precious garnets aro 
from Ceylon and Greenland. Grossulurite 
occurs An the Wilin River, Siberia, and at 
*Tellem/arken in Norway ; green garnets 
are found at S war tzen burg Saxony; Me- 
lauit$ in the Vesuvian Lavas; Ouvaro- 
vifce/ at Bissersk in Russia; Topazolite at 
Mpissa, Piedmont; Aplome in Siberia on 
Abe Lena, and at Swavtzenburg. Gar- 
nets also occur in several parts of the 
United States. The Garnet is the Car- 
hunoulus of the Romans. The Alabandic 
' Carbuncles of Pliny were so called be- 
cause they wero cut and polished at Ala - 
-handa. Hence the name Alamandine. The 
clear deep red garnets make a rich gem, 
and are much used for ornament. Those 
obtained from Pegu are most valued. They 
are cut quite thin on account of their deep 
.colour. Cinnamon-stone is also used for the 
;Saz96 purposes. Garnet when powdered is 
'used for the same purposes as emery. — 
(Eng. Oyo.) Precious garnets, or almandines, 
m the form of pebbles, are often seen for 
.g^te among the Burmese ; but it is not cer- 
tain that any are found in the Tenasserim 
provinces. Mineralogists say the most 
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beautiful come from Sirian the capital of 
Pegu. In a creek on the Siamese side of 
the Tenasserim valley, Dr. Heifer say* 
“ rubies are found. They are however of a 
very inferior description” — probably ga P . 
nets. The common garnet iB occasionally 
seen in the sands of the rivers, but it is not 
abundant.— ( Mason . ) At the Madras Exhi- 
bition of 1857, Garnets, Carbuncles and 
Ruby Garnets, of very good quality, were 
exhibited from Nellore, Masulipatam and 
Bez warralr, but they were not nearly bo large, 
as the garnets from Mysore and Cuddoor, 
shown at the Exhibition of 1855. ■ The red 
variety of the gem is very generally diffus- 
ed over India. Its geognostie position, is 
the hvpogenic or metamorphie schists, more 
particularly near their line of junction with 
plutonic rocks, or trap dykes ; for instance, 
iu the crystalline and metalliferous areas of 
Salem and Nellore, whence the finest crys- 
tals are procured, and sold by the native 
merchants at an insignificant price. Colo- 
phonite is not uncommon iu these tracts, as 
also in Mysore, t.lie Neilgherries, the Car- 
natic, and other provinces of Southern India. 
It Usually occurs in the granite, associated 
with the hypogene schists. That beautiful 
variety of dodecahedral garnet, called cin- 
namon-stone or essmiite, was discovered 
by Dr. Benza, in the Noilgh cries in the hypo- 
gene hornblende rock, near the Seven Cmros 
Hill, where entire portions of the rock are 
formed almost exclusively of them. The 
essonite and hornblende are in large sepa- 
rate crystals, imbedded in a paste of com- 
pact felspar and hornblende ; the former is 
very liable to disintegrate, leaving in falling 
out, small cavities in the rock. Green gar- 
net is of rare occurrence : the only locality 
where Newbold discovered this gem was iu 
the Salem district at Sankerydroog, ht. 
11° 29' N., long 77° 58' E., associated 
with other green crystals in quartz veins, 
penetrating hornblende schist. The latter 
is associated with gneiss, garnet rock, acti- 
nolitic schist, and altered lime-stone, thrown 
into disorder by the intrusion of a porphyn- 
tic granite. The green garnet is nob found m 
any considerable quantities. A mine of P 1 ’®' 
cious garnet occurs at Gharilpit. shout 
eight miles south of Palunshab, in the Hy- 
derabad country, in the detritus of a granite 
rock, penetrated by trap-dykes, and oojU' 
posed of mica, garnets, kyanite, 
and felspar. Dr. Yoysey, states that tee 
precious garnets are found at the depth Q 
eight or ten feet in the alluvinm at the too 
of the rock. The surface of the tow ■■ a ® 
soil were strewed with garnets in f. 
fusion, but these wero generally vt 
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conrsc kind. The garnets when collected 
nrc gently pounded, and the bad ones broken : 
those which survive the blows are reckoned 
of (rood quality. In # a river near the Mun- 
eerabad ghat in Mysore, the natives search 
for garnets, which are sold at one rupee 
each. They occur there as deposits from a 
hill of Mica schist which occurs higher up 
the river, which Captain R. Roberts of the 
Engineers followed up. The garnet is classed 
umongstgemsjbut onlyone variety is of value, 
and inferiorkindsareso plentiful that, in. some 
parts of Germany, they are even employed as 
a flux in smelting iron. InSouthern India they 
are almost universally employed by the cutler, 
the stohe-maaon, and others, as a substitute 
for emery, under which name the coarser 
garnets are sold in the bazaars. Unlike 
corundum, however, the hardness of which 
is only inferior to the diamond, and ranks j 
liiii tli i n the seal o of hard ness, the garnet is only 
0 5 to 7*5 in degree. Garnets are of various 
colors, a circumstance due to the varying 
proportions and combinations of the three 
four silicates of alumina, lime, iron and I 
magnesia, of which they arc composed. The 
precious garnets are of a clear, deep red, 
and on account of their depth of color are 
ent, by the jeweller quite thin. It is this 
thin stone which is now termed the carbun- 
cle and it is supposed to be identical with 
the hyacinth or essonite or hessonite. — 
Mod ms Museum Report. King , McCulloch's 
Vmnivrcml Dictionary , p. 595. See Corun- 
dum. Alabandie Carbuncles. 

(iAlLVA. Hind. Carissa diffusa. Hiun- 
garna, Cappavis liorrida. 

GARNI-KURA. Sans. Hibiscus canna- 
bimiH. 

CARO, IVyan. Bi-Rtf. A tree that 
grows in the Moluccas, called garo, which 
the Burmese call ta-yan. Linnaeus lias 
described it as Exccccnria a-gallocha. It 
1S , abundant near tho sea, the juice is 
smd to produce the most intense pain, and 
often blindness if it enter the eye. From 
this the Karen call it the “ blind tree” ; and 
{ll ‘ e so much afraid of it, that Mr. 
Mason has sometimes found it difficult to 
mduco his boatmen to pull up beneath' its 
shade.— Mason. See Aloes-wood; Eagle- 
^o°d : Bxcoecaria agallocha. 

GARO, Garoo, Gartop, Sur, Yoogar, or 
whrtokh, for it is known by all these 
is a collection of black tents inlia- 
aetl by pastoral tribes for six months. 
11 winter, the Tartars retire chiefly to 
kegoong — the bank of the river, two 
a gcs down the stream, and the Chinese 
Governors reside at the fort of Tuzheegung, 
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where they have houses. Garo is the most 
famous mart for wool in Chinese Tartary, 
and there is a fair of 10,000 or 22,000 peo- 
ple in July, well attended by merchants 
from Kumaon, Koonawur, and Ladak, and 
sometimes from Yarkund. Wool, bora* 
and salt are the principal exports, and these 
articles are exchanged for tho produce of 
the plains of India. The country about 
Garo must bo very elevated, since the only 
productions are prickly plants *and small 
tufts of short brown grass. It is the great 
summer mart of Gnari Khorsum, Tho pass 
over the range between Garo and tho Sutlej, 
is 19,200 feet above tho sea. It is near 
the source of tho Indus river. Tho Garo 
river, is the Singge-chu or Indus, also called 
there Garjung-chu, and there is no groat 
eastern branch as some suppose. At Garo, 
according to Moorcroft, it is a very insigni- 
ficant stream. — Capf. Gerard's Account of 
Koniunmr, p. 14 1«. See Indus. 

GARO. Malay. Aloes wood. 

GARO. A raco occupying the mountains 
to tho south of tho valley of Assam in Lat. 
25 0 20' N. and Long. 90 ° 40' to j91 ° 20' 
E. They are about 40 miles south from 
Goal para, and to tho north of Mymensing. 
They are a race of hillmon inhabiting the 
mountainous country called the Garo or 
G arrow Hills, which bound the north-eastern 
parts of Bengal. They differ in many respects 
from other bill tribes. The Nagn, Mikir, Ka- 
chan, Garo, and Khassya, are the five races in 
whose possession chiefly, are tho broad lands 
of the Assam chain extending from tho N. E. 
near Kynduaynand Namrup on onejfide, along 
the valley of tho Brahmaputra to its south- 
ern bond round the western extremity of the 
chain ; and, on the other side, South-wes- 
terly along the valley of the Burak and 
Surmn : those highlands are thus embraced 
bv the valleys of the Brahmaputra and its 
affluents on all sides but tho S. E. where 
they .slope to tho Kynduayn. The Garrow 
are called by the villagers and upper bill 
people, Cooneli Garrow; though they them- 
selves, if asked of whnt race they are, will 
answer, M Garrow,” and not give themselves, 
other tribal appellation, though there are 
many tribes of the Garrow. A Garrow is a 
stout, well-slmped man ; hardy, and able to 
do much work ; of a surly look ; flat, caffre- 
1 ike nose; small eyes, generally blue or 
brown ; forehead wrinkled, and over-hanging 
eye-brow; with large mouth, thick lips, and 
faco round and short their colour is of A 
light or deep brown. The women are Bhort 
and squat, with masculine expression of face; 
in the features they differ little from the 
men. The dress of these people corresponds 
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WifcTi their persons. They eat all manner of 
food, even dogs, frogs, snakes, and the 
blood of all animals. The last is baked over 
a slow fire,- in hollow green bamboos, till it 
becomes of a nasty dirty green colour. They 
are fond of drinking to an excess. Liquor 
is put into the mouths of infants almost as 
soon as they arc able to swallow. Their 
religion is a mixed hindu'ism and shaman- 
ism, they worship Mahadeva ; and at Baunt- 
jaur, a pass in the hills, they worship the 
sun and moon. To ascertain which of the 
. two they are to worship upon any particular 
occasion, their priest takes a cup of water, 
and some wheat : first calling tho name of 
the’ sun, he drops a grain into tho water ; if it 
sink, they are then to worship the sun ; and 
should i-t not sink, he then would drop 
another grain in the name of the moon, and 
so on till one of the grains sink. All re- 
ligions ceremonies arc preceded by a sacrifice 
to their god, of a bull, goat, hog, cock, or 
dog. Except milk they use everything. 
They live in houses raised from the 
ground on piles. The youngest daugh- 
ter inherits. The woman marries the 
Brother of her deceased husband ; if he die, 
the next : if all, tho father. Tho dead arc 
kept four days, then burnt amidst feasting 
and drinkiug and the ashes buried on the 
spot, A small dish of boll metal with em- 
bossed figures, called a Deo-Kora is hung up 
as a household god and worshipped and 
sacrificed to : and the Garo believe that 
when the household are asleep, the Deo or 
figure of the Kora issues in search of food 
and returns to its Kora to rest. The G arrow 
are under British control. They are classed 
as Cho-anna (6 Annas) and Das- Anna (10 
Annas) but they consider themselves one 
and tho same people. They uso sharp 
jbambn panji or stakes, four inches long as a 
means of opposing invasion. In a treaty in 
1848, they consented to abstain from hang- 
ing human skulls in their houses. They 
build their houses cm piles. Tho Marquis of 
Hastings* description of them, however, some- 
what differs from tho above. He says they are 
divided into many independent communities, 
or rather clans, acting together from a prin- 
ciple of common origin, but without any 
ostensible head of their league. With them 
■ ill property and authority descends wholly 
in the female line. On tho death of the 
mother, the bulk of the family possessions 
must go to the favourite daughter (if there 
be more than oneh Who is designated as 
finch, without regard to primogeniture, dur- 
ing the lifetime of her parent. The widower 
has a stipend secured to him at the time of 
$ marriage. A moderate portion is given to 
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each of tho other sisters. A sonreceires 
nothing whatever, it being held Among the 
Garrow that a man can always maintain 
himself by labour. The woman acknow- 
ledged as chief in each of the clans is call- 
ed Muhar. Her husband is termed Mu- 
harree. He is her representative in all con. 
corns, but obtains no right in her property. 
The clan will interfere if they see the posses- 
sions of the Muhar in course of dissipation. 
If a daughter be the issue of the marriage, a 
son of the issue of the Muhar’s father is 
sought in preference to become her husband; 
and in default of sncli a person, the son of 
the nearest female relation of the Muhar (he 
being of due age) would stand next for selec- 
tion. The husbands to the sisters of a 
Muhar are called Ltrshkur, and it is a deno- 
mination to which a notion of rank is attach- 
ed. 

They have frequently made descents on 
the plains. A party of them, in May I860, 
murdered sixteen natives of the plains in 
tho North of tho Mymcnsingh district, and 
afterwards mutilated the bodies. They con- 
fessed the crime and tlirco were executed 
in their own villages before their own peo- 
ple. Their accomplices, in number some 
twenty men, were condemned to transportation 
for various periods. Their object was not 
so much plunder, as human heads to offer to 
their spirit of the mountains. The Raj all of 
Nustung one of the Khassyah states sub- 
sequently undertook to aid in repressing 
these raids. 

The Garo, or Garrow hills, are a confused 
assemblage, from J ,000 to 6,000 feet. Kstb 
mated area, 4,347, square miles. Character 
of country, wild. The rock formation is sup- 
posed to be chiefly of gneiss, or stratified gra- 
nitic rock.— Cole. Myth. Hind, p.320, Hastimj $ 
P rival a Journal, y ol. II., page 132-316. See 
| Khassya, Mikir, Kuki, Singhpo, India 317, 
j 327, 338, 839. 

GARO-DE-MALACCA. Fr. also GA- 
ROS. Malay, syn. of Aquilaria malaccen- 
sis, Somierat. 

GARO FA NI. It. Cloves. 

GAROODOO. Be.no. Polygala cihata 
minor. 

GAROREE. A wandering race in Wood. 

GARO-TSJAMPICA. Eagle-wood. 

GAROU-BUSH. Daphne gnidinm. 

GARPAGARRI. A tribe, class, race, « 
sect in the Oomraoti district, hindn s®' 
dras, who profess to have the power to P 1 ' 
vent the fall of hail stones on fields. 
sibly the term is derived from the Ai* 
“Gliar,” ice. Wilson says the word is ma ■ 
ratta and that they are retained in Bom e 
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lagcs as part of the establishment to prevent 
their injuring the crops. 

OARr. Ger. Yarn. 

GARRA. A river running near Shahabad 
in Oudh. 

GARRAR. Hind. Andropogon muri- 
catus. 

GARRAH, and Ubrassa, districts in the 
west of Cufccb, in which are the towns of 
Mliar, Nama and Lakpat Bandar. 

GARRULINJS, A sub-family of birds 
of the tribe lusessores and family Corvidae. 
It comprises two sections: 

a. Magpies, 4 gen. 9 sp. viz.: 3 Pica, 
4 Bendracitta, 1 Crypserina, 1 Tenmorus. 

h. Jay-Magpies, 6 gen. 10 sp. viz : 2 
Cissa, 3 Psilorhinus, 2 Garrulus, Perisoreus, 
1 Lophocitta,, 1 Turnagra. 

GARRAH, often written Gbarra, a river 
of the Punjab, the modern name of the an- 
cient Hyphasis. See Gharra. 

GARRI. Hi no. Arundinaria falcata. 

GARRULACJNJE. A sub-family of 
birds, of the tribe Inscssores and family 
Corvidm. It comprises 5 gen. 27 sp. viz. : 
20 Garrulax, 2 Acimodnra, 2 Sibia, 1 Cutia 
and 2 Ptcruthius. 

Garrulax cmereif rojis of Kelaart, is affined 
to G. delcsserti of the Nilgiris, but differing 
much in its colouring. General hue a rich 
brown above, much paler below ; forehead 
and cheeks pure ashy ; chin and borders of 
the outer primaries, albescent. Bill black- 
ish. Legs dusky corneous. Length 8| in. ; 
of wing 4i in. ; and tail 4 in. ; its outermost 
feathers 1J in. less; bill to gapo 1[ in. tarse 
li- in. 

GARTOP. Sec Gn.ro, Indus. 

GARU. Malay. Eagle wood. See Garo. 

GARU BANS. Hind. Barnbusa, the 
Bamboo. Arundinaria falcata. 

GAIUJDA or GURUDA. This demi- 
god, of the hindus, with the head and wings 
of a bird and the body, legs, and arms of a 
inati* is of considerable importance in hind 11 
mythology. He is the son of Kasyapa and 
Vinata^ the brother of Aruna and the vahan 
or vehicle of Vishnu 

“When high on eagle-plumes ho rides.” 

. Aruna,the charioteer of S urya ■ the sun), 
is the dawn, the harbinger of day, so does 
Garudn, the younger brother, follow as its 
perfect light. He is the emblem of strength 

^ swiftness, and besides being the bearer 
0 . 10 omnipotent Vishnu, is greatly distin- 
guished in liindu legends on many very 
lul portant occasions, Aruna in the Sabean 
system of the Veda, as the charioteer of the 
_ Ul b driving his six horsed car — corresponds 
the Aurora of the Greeks. The 
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emblem or vahan of Vishnii is Garuda, or 
the eagle, and the Sun-god both of tbe 
Egyptians and hindus is typified with this 
bird’s head. Aruna (the dawn), in hindu 
mythology, also the son of Kasyapa and 
Vinata, is the brother of Garuda and is des- 
cribed us a handsome youth without thighs 
or legs. His two sons, Sumpati and 
Jutayoo, attempting in imitation of their 
father to reach the sun, the wings of 
the former were burnt and ho fell to/ 
tbe earth: of this the Greeks may have 
made their fablo of Icarus.' Arana’s in$v 
perfect form has been supposed to bo alhu * 
sivo to his partial appearance, his head and 
body may bo seen, but his legs are yet in in- 
visible niglit, or lost in the blaze of Surya’s 
brilliancy. The images of Garuda are sefr . 
up and worshipped with those of Vishnu, 
in the temples dedicated to that deity. 
Sculptured images of him are also found in ' 
the magnificent cavern temples of Elephants., 
Ellora, &c., &c. In tlio last mentioned ex- 
cavation lie is seen iu several places accom- 
panying Parvati, the consort of Siva. Garuda 
lias many names. lie is called Superna, 
from the beauty of his plumage, which in 
the pictures of him is of rich blue, red, 
and green, colours embellished with the 
variety of gems which usually adorn the 
hiudu deities. He is also termed Nag- 
antaka, or the enemy of serpents, Vishnii 
rat’ha, or the vahan of Vishnu, &c. &c. In 
many of the vaishuava temples, Garuda is 
represented as a man with wings, and is so 
sculptured on the pillars, or large plaster 
figures are placed at each corner of the tem- 
ple walls. In the Elephanta cave, Garuda is 
ofLen seen with an appendage, and on several 
very old coins, he has snakes or elephants 
in his tail or beak ; for bo is sometimes 
spread double headed, like the Prussian eagle 
—and one snake round his neck. But he i* 
not so represented either in pictures or casts. 
Some legends make Garuda the offspring of 
Kasyapa and Diti. This all-prolific dame 
laid an egg, which it was predicted would 
produce her a deliverer from some great 
affliction: after a lapse of five hundred 
years, Garuda sprung from the egg, flew to 
the abode of Indra, extinguished the fire 
that surrounded it, conquered its guards, 
the devata, and bore off the amrit$ 
(ambrosia) 1 which enabled him to liberal 
his captive mother. A few drops of tb^s 
immortal beverage falling on the species of$ 
grass called Kusa, (the Poa cynosuroides,) * 
it became eternally consecrated ; and the 
serpents greedily licking it up, so lacerated 
their tongues with the sharp grass, that they 
have ever since remained forked ; but tfri 
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Soon of eternity was ensured to them by 
tbeir thus partaking of the immortal fluid. 
This canse’of snakes having forked tougues 
1 b still, in the popular tales of' India, attri- 
buted to the above greediness 5 and their 
supposed immortality may have originated 
in some such stories as these ; a small por- 
tion of amrita as in the case of Rahu, would 
ensure them this boon. In all mythological lan- 
guage, however, the snake is an emblem of 
immortality *, its endless figure, when its tail 
iiiinserted in its mouth, and the annual re- 
newal of its skin and vigour, afford symbols 
of continued youth and eternity, and its sup- 
posed medicinal or life-preserving qualities 
may also have contributed to the fabled 
Jjlpnours of the serpent tribe. In bindu 
mythology serpents are cf universal occur- 
rence and importance, and tlie fabulous his- 
tories of Egypt and Greece are also decorated 
With serpentine machinery. Ingenious and 
Ihamed authors attribute this universality of 
•erpont forms to the early and all-pervading 
prevalence of sin, which is as old as the days 
of our greatest grandmother. I f such writers 
were to trace the allegories of sin and death, 
and the end of their empire, they might dis- 
cover farther allusions to the Christian dis- 
pensation in the traditions of the hind ns 
r tkn have hitherto been published. Krishna 
crushing, but not destroying, the type of sin, 
been largely discussed. Garuda is also 
the proverbial but not the utter destroyer, 
‘iter he spared one, they and their archetype 
being, in reference to created beings, oternal. 
His continual and destined state of warfare 


and refuse and is never killed. Its useful* 
ness was, perhaps, originally the cause of 
its obtaining, like the cow, a protect^* 
legend in the popular superstition of the 
hiudus, as with the ibis, and ichneumon in 
Egypt, where filth and noxious animals 
abound. Major Moor mentions as one in- 
stance of this birds boldness of which he was 
a witness, viz. its stooping, and taking a 
chop off a gridiron standing over the tire 
that cooked it. The religious hindu feeds 
these birds on holidays, by flinging up 
little portions of flesh, to which they are 
attracted by the call Hari ! Hari ! — Mo<u\ 
p. 447. Cole. Myth. Hind, p. 374 . fnd's 
Travels. Taylor* s Mackenzie MSS., 
p. 57. Cole. Myth. Hind . Inscriptions p. 37 *j 
to 383. Krishna , p. 545. See Gorudu. 
Surya, Vahan, Arian. Nandi, Havana, Ser- 
pent,, Siva, Vahan, Veda, Vislmu, Vrislula. 

GAR UDA-BASI VI. A Murali or deva-dasi 
woman devoted to Siva. 

GARUDA PURANA. See Serpent. 

GARUDA MALLE. Tjsi, A species of 
Jasminum, probably J. angustifolium. Its 
bitter root is used medicinally. 

GARUDA MUKKU. Tel. Martynia 
dinndra. Glox. 

GAR UD AH. Hind. Elsholtzia polysta- 
chya. 

GARUGA PINNATA. Koxh. 

Toom, Bent.. Carrivembu maram,TAM. 

Khyotig-youk, Bi:rm. Garnga chettu Tei.. 

Kuruk, Hind. Mahr. Kaluguilu, » 

Kungtiur, „ 

I 11 Coimbatore, a considerable sized tree, 


with the serpent, a shape mostly assumed by with a round umbrageous head; leaves 
the enemies of the virtuous incarnations or pinnate, deciduous; flowers of a yellow- 
deified heroes of the hindus, is a continued ish white, in panicles oovered with a 
allegory of the conflicts between Vico and mealy kind of white substance ; fruit size of 
Virtue so infinitely personified. Garuda, a small plum, used for pickling. Grows m 
appears the coadjutor of all virtuous sin- Coimbatore, is common in the Bombay jun* 
Subduing efforts, as the vehicle of the ohas- gle3, vvherethe wood is thought of little value; 
-tening and triumphant party, and convoys but might bo creosoted. The tree is rather 
*bim on the wings of the winds, to the regions common in the plains and on the hills ot 
eternal day. Bartolomew says, that the British Burmah, but the wood is not nine 1 
Vvohkle of Vishnu is called Paranda? in the used. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 52. Iu a 
language of Malabar, where it is held iu full grown tree on good soil the average 
great veneration, particularly by women; length of the trunk to the first branch is 
<aifd if one of these animals snatch a fish feet and average girth measured at 6 iee 
from their hand, they consider it as a most from the ground is 9 feet. It sells, iu Pegu, 
$Jortunate omen. Tho bird here alluded to, at 8 annas per cubic foot. — Vrs. Rtai 
is the Pondicherry or Malabar eagle*, the Wight, Qibson and Brandis , Cal. Cat . 
^Haliwtus Pondicherianus, Linnaeus , com- 1862. ■ 

vinonly termed the Brabmany kite. It is GARUKI. A town in the Hor 
rthis bird that the friar must have seen district, a sterile province, subject to • 
. ; pouncing on tho fish-baskets borne by the The Gujar tribe occupy Jab-Maian : ^ 

« : M&kati (women of the Makwa, or fishing ruki is occupied by the Sangur tribe, * 
on the coast of Malabar. The Brah- Hormara in Mekran, with 400 houses^ 
kite is >Wery useful in the populous tribe of this name. The Hormara tri J 
port torSia of 'India in removing carrion they came originally from Sind, bee 



GASTEROPODA. 

GA.RUNDA. Hind, of Mnrree Hills, Co- 


yjssa 

GARVANZOS. Sp. Cicer arietimim. 

GAS. Sp. Achy ran fches aspera. Linn. 

GASAGASALA CHETTU. Tel. Aly- 
gicarpus styracifoliu8. D. G. 

GASAKA. Sans. poppy-seed. 

GAS-MADDOO. Singh. A snare : one 
kind is called gas maddoo, tree-snare, to 
distinguish it from the smaller, called at- 
maddoo hand-snares. — Forbes' Eleven years 
in Ceylon- , Vol. II, p. 58. 

GAS-MIHIS. Sing. Cayenne pepper. 

GASP A R BALBI. A traveller in India 
from 1 579 to 1588. See Balbi. 

CASPAR ISLAND or PUJLO GLASS A, 
mint. 2° 25' S. long., 107° &K and 14 
miles east from Batavia, has on it a peaked 
hill, visible for 30 miles, and is a principal 
mark in sailing to or from the Caspar 
Straits.— Horslmrt/h. See St. Barbc. 

CASPAR STRAIT, is formed between 
the island of Banca on the west and Billiton 
on the east. It was named after a Spanish 
Captain who passed through it from Ma- 
nilla in 1724. Many navigators prefer this 
Strait to that of Banca. — Horsburqh . i 

GASTEROPODA. The third class of 
mollusks, according to the system of Cuvier, 
who remarks that it is very numerous, and 
that an idea may be formed of it from the 
slugs and shell-snails. 

According to other classifications it is 
Hie second class. It comprises 4 orders 40 
families and many species, viz. : — 

Okdkr j, Pkosobkanciiiata. 

See. A. Siphonostomuta, Carnivorous gasteropoda. 

Families Strombideo j Muriciduo ; Jiucciniduo j 
Conidte; Volu tithe; Cyprus idio. 

See. B. Holostomota ; Sea-snails. 

Families Naticithe j Pyramidollidao ; Ccrithia- , 
dro : MolaniadiD j Turritellidfo ; Littorinuho; 
PaludiiiidiD ; Neritidro; Turbinidae ; Ilalioti- 
dao ; Fissurollid© j Calyptreidai ; Patcilidai ; 
Lcntalidaa j Chitouidas. 

Order ii. Pulmonifera. 

Sec. A. In-oporeulati. 

Families Helioid© ; Li m acid© j Oncidiadao ; 
LimuseidaB j Auriculid*. 

hec. B. Operculata. 

Families Cyclostomul© : Aciculid®. 

Order iii. Opisthobranchiata. 

Sec. A. Tecti-brancliiata. 

Families Tornatellidao j Bullid® ; Aplysiadao j 
Pleurobmnchid© j Phyllidiadao. 

Nudi bran cliia ta, 

Families Doridae ; Tritoniad© ; iEolid © ; Pbyl- 
lirhoidffi ; Ely&iadce. 

° £ dkr iv. Nucleobranchiata. 

Families Firolid© ; Atlantidao. 

Mnq. Qyc. no l. II. p. 924. Woodward's 
Manual. 


GAUDA-PALEN. 

GASTRODIA SESAMOIDES, R. Br 
A curious herbaceous species of orchis, na- 
tive of New Holland, is edible, and prefer- 
red by the aborigines to potatoes and other 
tuberous roots : being a parnsitic plant, it 
could scarcely be systematically cultivated. 
It flourishes in its wild state on loamy soil in 
low or sloping grounds, and, in the spring, ap- 
pears as a whitish bulb above the sward, of a 
hemispherical shape, and about the size of a 
small egg. The dusky white covering re- 
sembles a fine white net, and within it fa a 
pellucid gelatinous substance. Again witlh 
in this is a firm kernel, about as large as a 
Spanish nnt, and from this a fine fibrous 
root descends into the soil. It is known in 
Van Diemen’s Land and Australia, by the 
common name of native bread, also wild yam, 
— Sim mauds. 

GASSIM. See Jakun. 

GASTOftOSTEUS DUCTOR; Pilot fish. 

GAT A. Hi no. (1) a plot, or pieco of 
land; (2) two bullocks in yoke, treading 
out the grain ; (3) a brahmin or banya as- 
ocial) ng with a strange woman. 

GATA. Tel. Diospyrus sylvatica. — Boxb. 

GAT HA. Sans. A song, the songs of 
Zarafchrusta. 

GATIII. Hind. Boll. Sco Gantha. * 

GAT PA RB AH. A river of the S. Mahfc 
ratta country. 

GAT III NT A. V. Tel. Hugonia mystax, 
L.— IK. ty A. 

GATTARU. An outcast race in Ceylon. 

GATTA. Hind. Allium cepa. 

GATWA. Hind. A kind of grass in 
Lahore, A 

GAU. Hind. Carissa diffusa. — Boxb. 

GAU. Sans. Earth, land, the German 
Gau, Armenian Ga war, land, province. It 
was also a settlement of the Aryans near Sog- 
diana, 

GAUDA. Kar. An agricultural tribe in 
Mysore, sometimes labourers, small farmers 
under a lease from the land-holders . — WiU 
son. 

GAUDAMA. A Buddlia of Burma, prior 
to Sakya Sin ha. , 

GAUDAMA. An image of Buddha Gau- 
dama. They are largely manufactured in/.. 
Burmah, in marble, wood, stone and metals, 

GAUDA-PALEN. A buddliist temple ft 
Paghan “ Gauda Palen,” signifies the 
Throne of Gaudama. Height 180 feet. I$v 
is cruciform in plan. It is very conspicuous 
in approaching Paghan from the southward, 
with numerous pinacles and tall central 
spires, it is seen glistening with , its white 
stucco like plaster, far down the Irrawaddy 
river rising like a dim vision of Milan Catip* 
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GAURIKUND. 

It is compact in structure and elevat- 
iu proportion to its bulk. It lias a mas- 
sive basement with porches and rising above 
'in a pyramidal gradation of terraces crown- 
ed by a spire “ htee.” From the top of the 
terrace, just below the spire, is a fine pros- 
pect of a vast field of ruined temples 
stretching North east and South-west. 

GAUD A. Tel. A bricklayer race of 
hinduB. 

GAULA. A milk man, the Gaula race 
are tall, robust and fair. Those of the Pen- 
insula of India have no resemblance to any 
other raco in the Deklian. The name is 
evidently from Gala, milk. They are pas- 
toral and migratory. 

GAULIGA of Mysore, rear buffaloes, sell 
milk and ghee and accompany camps . — WiU 
, 8011 . 

GAULTHERIA NUMMULARIA and 
several other plants which extend into the 
North-west Himalaya arc also found in 
the Javanese mountains nearly 3,000 
miles distance. Some of these have already 
been found in intermediate localities, as the 
Gaultheria, which occurs along the whole 
Himalayan range, and in the Khasia, and 
which will probably bo found in the 
mountains of the Malay peninsula and of 
$umatra; many other Java plants are 
more uniformly spread over the hilly 
-districts of India and Ceylon. G. fra- 
gjriutissima, and G. trichophylla also occur 
ill" the Himalaya, but are represented by a 
few species in the plains of the Punjab, on 
.the outer slopes of the western Himalaya, 
and even on the Khasia mountains. Spircea 
Kamtchntica, c h am oedri folia, and sorbi folia, 
and Paris polyphylla, are other Siberian 
forms which extend into the rainy Hima- 
laya, and Corydalis Sibirica and Nymplmea 
jphtnila are remarkable instances of specific 
between Khasia and Siberian 


MW ft. 
8,116 
10,016 „ 
10,669 , 


GAUMEDI. Moluccas. Caryophyllus 
; aromaticu8. Linn. 

; ;GAUNDI. Tel. A bricklayer. 

V ; GAUNRI. Hind. Trapa bispinosa. 
:GAUR. A province north of Ghuzni, 

f ive the Gori dynasty to India. It and 
alkb are separated from the Seistan by the 
jParopamisan chain. See Gour. 

* GAURI. See Gouri. 

; v GAURI COW or GWARIKA of the In- 
dian forests, is the Gowri Gao of Nepaul, 
•one of the Bovine family. See Bos. 

" iGAUBIKUND. InL. 30° 36', N. L. 

L S’, in Garhwal, is on the right bank of 
ndagni, below Kidarnath. The heights 
i&fej&e sea ace as under : 


GAWILGHUR. 

Hot springs ‘ 

Upper limit of wallnufc - 

Upper limit of chesnuts 

U pper limit of “ kanchua” 

Robert Schlagent. 

GAU RI S ANKAR, the Nepaulese name of 
a mountain in the Himalaya of Nepal in Lat 
7 0 59’ 1 7” N. and Long. 88 ° 54’ 40” e! 
attaining a height of 29,000 feet above the 
sea, it is also called Mount Everest, 
and in Tibetan, Chin-go-Pa-man. It is on the 
Nepal and Tibet frontier, and is the highest 
mountain of our globo as yet measured. The 
hindu name is from Gauri-white, or fair, a 
name of Parvati, the wife of Siva ; and San- 
kar, or Sankara, one of the forms, assumed 
by Siva. Gaurisankar is the term in use, 
among the hindu pandits of Nepal ; its 
signification shows a remarkable identity 
with the meaning of the name Ohamalbari, 
the prominent object of western Bhutan. 
The name given to Gaurisankar by the Ti- 
betans, and that by which it is generally 
known in the northern-most parts of Nepal 
is Chin-go-pa-ma-ri. 

GAURI SANKAR. Inhinduism, is the 
term usually given to the idol of Siva orMaha- 
devaand Parvati, in which she is sculptured 
sitting on Mahadeva’s knocs, with the bull 
Nandi at his feet and tho Siiiha or lion at 
hers. 

GAUTAM Hind. A branch of the Chan- 
dravansi, or lunar family of rajpuis, very 
numerous in the lower Doab, and formerly 
very powerful. Offshoots from them, termed 
Gautfiniian are settled in Azimgarb. Wilson. 

GAUTAMA. Also written Gaudanfti, and 
Gotama, in the mythical legends of hinduism, 
the father of Kripa. 

GaUTAMA. A name of Buddha. 

GAUTAMA. One of the seven RishL 
See Brahmadiea. 

GAUSAM. Hind. Schleiebera trijuga. 

GAUSHIR, also Jaushir; Opoponax. 

GAUZE REH. Pers. Bezoar: Calculus 
cysticus. . 

GAYAKSHI VRIKSHAMU. Tel. A 
species of Cueumis, probably, C. pubcscens 
(Madcraspatanus). — W. and A 

GAVELKIND. Eng. The equal divi- 
sion of the inheritance amongst the sons, ft 
was brought to England by the Jut brothers 
who settled in Kent. It was the custom o 
the Getic hordes, and is still followed by the 
Jliarija rajputs. See Polyandry. 

GAVIAL. See Gharial, Crocodile. 

GAVITELLI. It. Buoys. 

GAVU. Tel. See Hindu. ... 

GAWILGHUR. A fortress «nd m 
about 21 miles N. W. from ElliclipM*. 
is in Lafc. 21° 22’ N. 77 0 2 \\ ft * **** 
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GAYA. 

in the bills of the Vindhya range. It was 
taken by storm on the 15th December 1803. 
The Gawilgnrh bills separate the Tapti and 
Puma. They rise in peaks to heights of 3,000 
feet. Mean height of the Gawilghur village 
is 1,043 feet. G. T. S. 

G AWN. Guz. Triticum rostivum. 
GAW-SHIR. Pits. Opoponax. 
GAW-ZERAH also Padzahr-i-kani. 
Pkhs. Bezoar. 

GAWPURGEE. Hind. Amotto. 

GAYA. A town iu Bahav province. It 
wns the birth place of the Gautama, Sakya 
Sin ha. 

Gaya is Fa Ilian's Kia Ye. It is famous 
for the hindtt Vishnupud, which is a rival 
counterpart- of the impression of Buddha’s 
foot, and Gaya and Bood’ha Gaya in each 
others proximity point out the alternate pre- 
dominance of the antagonistic hindoo and 
hnddhist sects. The Vishnupud lmd been set 
up prior to Fa Hian’s visit. 

The Gayalese widowers are barred the 
privilege of wiving after the death of their 
first wife, as hindoo widows are burred the I 
privilege of taking a husband after the doatli 
of their first husband. This savours of the 
celibacy of the Buddhaic priests. There are 
two places of the name of Gaya, one of 
which is called Bndd’ha Gaya, Bnddhisti- 
cal Gaya, to distinguish it from the town 
of Gaya, which is situated six miles to the 
northward. In the town of Gaya itself 
there are no ancient buildings now existing; 
but most of the present temples have been 
erected on former sites and with old mate- 
rials. Statues, both bnddhistieal and brah- 
JUiinical, arc found in all parts of the old 
eify, and more especially about the temples, 
where they are fixed in the walls, or in 
small recesses forming separate shrines in 
the conrt.-yn.rds of the larger temples. 

ihidd’lin Gaya is famous as the locality of 
the holy pipal tree, under which Sakya 
Sniha sat for six years in mental abstraction, 
Tjntil lie obtained- bn ddhahond. A long and 
detailed account of this sacred place is given 
by the Chinese pilgrim If wen Tlisang, be- 
tween the years A. D. 029 and 6 42. He 
describes minutely all the temples and 
statues which surrounded the celebrated 
P*P ! d tree, known throughout the bnddliist 
'vorld as the bodhi-drnm, or “ tree of know- 
. Several of the objects enumerated 

ytlie Chinese pilgrim can still be identified 
r<) m their exact correspondence with his 
^scription. Tr. of Hind. Vol. I. p. 223. 
Wh.Surv. Report Vol. XXXII. Beng. As. Soc. 

* 'j'rtrn. 18(54. See Bakror ; Punawa ; Kur- 
ar i Rajgirj Bhitarij Bihar; Burabur; 


GAZELLE’ 

Rosaryaj Buddha. Inscriptions, p. 378. 
Lakshmi. 

GAY AC. Fit. Guaiacum officinale. 

GAYA or Geddy — ? Jewellery. 

G AYAPU AKU. Tel. Sidahumilis. Willd. 
IF. and A. also S. radicans. — Guv. W-andA. 
From gayam “a wound” aku “a leaf.” The 
leaves are used as a styptic. Elliot. 

GAYASHAA. The tea-house girl of 
Japan. They are virtuous ; it is part of 
their profession to assist at the orgies of the 
Pans and Nymphs. Hodgson's Nagasaki, 
p. 240. 

GAYATRI. From the Sanscrit Goi to 
sing, the most sacred verso of the Vedas. 
See Gaetri : Gat ha. 

GAYBR. Malay. A fruit of Singapore* 
Its seeds aro used as marbles. 

GAYA KARMA. See Inscriptions, p. 
390. 

GAYS A GUSA. Can. Poppy seed. 

GAZ or Gazu, which is mncli used for 
making sweetmeats in Persia, is a glutinous 
substance, like honey, deposited by a small 
green insect upon the leaves of the oak 
tree. It is the manna of the chemist. See 
lliod. Sic., Book XVII, Chap. VIII. Ferricr 
Jouru., p. 500. Sec Gazan jabiii. 

GAZA. An ancient town which has st|)I 
15,000 inhabitants, is above 15 miles S. M, 
Askelon, upon the edge of the desert, , to 
which it stands in the same relation as a 
sea port to the sea. Eutkm's Travel from 
the East, p. 210. 

GAZA half a day’s journey from Jaffa, 
occupies the summit of a mount about 3 
miles from tho sea, and contains about 3,000 
people 14 The king shall perish from Gaza.’' 

“ Baldness is come upon Gaza.” See Zcch. 
IX, 5, and Ezok. XXV. 16. Robinson's Travels 
Palestine and Syria , Vol. I, p. 23. 

GAZAN JABIN. Pkhs. The manna pro- 
duced on branches of the Tamarix Indica, 
by the punctures of the Coccus maniparus. 
This is often called Arabian manna, to dis- 
tinguish it from Turanjabin, Persian manna, 
from the Shir-kisfc or Khurasan manna and 
from Sicilian manna. See Gaza. 

GAZ BE PEBR See Hot Springs. 

GAZELLE. The name given to several 
species of antelope. 

The Indian Gazelle is the Antelope Ara* 
bica, Kemprich. 

TheGazellaruficollis isabeautiful Antelope 
of Eastern Africa, known thero as the Andra. 
It is gregarious and resides in herds in the 
desert between Nubia, Dongola and Kor jo- 
fan. It is 5 feet 4 inches Ion" and 3 feet 
at tlio shoulder. Its horns 12^ inches 

The Ahu or Jairou, is the Gazclla raK 
gufctirosa and it inhabits all the centrar 
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GEBY. 

9 0 f A, gut around the Baikal lake, Daurla, 
Persia, and from East Bucharia to the 
•' Black Sea. It assembles in large herds on 
open plains. See Antelope. Ceryus. 
GAZLU. Tel. Bangles. 


GEB’L 

GEB’L. Any mountain, the Egyptianpro. 
nnnoiation of the Arabic Jabl, such as Geb’l 
Musa, Geb’l Afrit, Geb l Duklmn, Geb’l Gu, 
Geb’l Tur. The porphyry quarries of Gebel 
fiA7iljU . tel. Bangles. Dukhan, the ,Mons PorphyritisoftheRomans, 

GAZNAVT, from the town of Ghuznee, a are probably coeval with the celebrated 
dynasty of kings who ruled there and over breccia quarries of Wadi Keneh, and .worked 
mrt of India from A. D. 1002 when Mah- in the lime of tho first Osertasen, the sup- 
K ruled, till the date of Khosru Shah’s posed Pharoah who ruled over Ept m the 
death in 1157. Sec Ghazni. time of Joseph. The beautifully coloured 

GAZPIPAL. Hind. Plantago major ; porphyries, green, purple, and led, and much 
1 U Ahies Smithiana of the basalt Used in ancient Egyptian sculp. 

GAZZA EQUULjE FORMIS. JB n PV ell. tnre were derived in great measure from 
In the Straits of Malacca this species is Gabel Dukhan and its vicinity, whence they 
very numerous at all seasons, and forms were probably conveyed to Coptos on the 
Ift/the rest an article of food. Nile, and thence easily distributed to various 

GBEIG Bung. Goitre, also called Anlii, . parts of Egypt- lho Wadi from Gebel 
and inBootan, Ba, or Ko Ba. The swel.ing , 


ana in " * , , . , f 

forms immediately below the dim, extend 
ing from ear to ear, and grows sometimes to 
snch an enormous size as to hang from the 
throat down upon the breast. It prevails 
among the people inhabiting the Moriing, 
Nepal, and Alrnora bills. It is particularly 
met with in the low lands adjacent to these 
hills, from the frontier of Assam, through 
Biniee. Turners Embassy, p. 87. 

GE. Hind- Corylus column. 

GEASTElt LIMBATUSandG.mammosns 

W GEBANG PALM. The Corypha gehanga, 
Blumc of Java, a useful tree, thousands of 
boys and girls are employed in fabricating 
its leaves into baskets and bags : thatch, 
and broad brimmed lints are made of them ; 
fishing nets and hats are woven from tlieir 
’ fibre and ropes are manufactured ironi tlieir 
stalks Smmm. 

GEBANTJ3, also known as the Catibcni, 
a race who occupied the country imme- 
diately within tho Straits of Bab-nl- Mandeb. 
Their sea-povt was Okelis, which washing the 
centre of commerco between Europe and 
the East. Its ruins are situated about a 
mile inBide the Straits, at a place called by 
the natives Dakooa. Soo Okelis. 

GBBBE. An island in the Eastern 
Archipelago, botween N. Guinea and Gilolo, 
net far from Gilolo. The island is occupied 
. bv a Negro race, with nose flat •, tho lips 

.r. <• i 4-1 1 a n. dark 


l/UAllrlll uw 11 1 1 

ft lit, tic N. of Coptos, is to this day called tho 
Srikkct-el-Avabiyeh, the High road of the 
Carts. An inscription on the frieze ol the 
temple near Geb’l Dukhan, bears the name 
of the emperor Adrian, with the surname of 
Trajan, whose son, by adoption lie was. Tho 
temple is dedicated to S or apis the groat, 
(with his titles of Pinto and the Sun, 
Ail HAiniMErA AniS apaiii ai and to the oilier 
rrods in. the same temple. Small temples, to 
Sarapis are very common in the vicinity of 
mines and quarries, as Pinto is supposed 
to preside over demons and the evil genii, 
who, the orientals imagine, watch over tho 
manures of the earth, Gebel Dukhan lies in 
tbont latitude N. 27 ° 16 / and longitude 
33. There is an ancient road leading 
i. om it to Myos Horrnus, an old port on the 
Red Sea from which it is distant about b4 
miles as the crow flies. . 

In Wadi Billi, there are mins of signal- 
posts, mile-stones, guard-houses, forts, wells 
and stations. Near Ain Abu Markhah are 
quarries, and traces of buildings, fe^iya 
or watering places, gardons, a citadel, maga 
zines, brothels, sacred groves, temples, 
priest’s residence, baths, forum, villages, 
grottos, pottery, green sarcophagus, tronglw. 
blocks of green, and purple porphyry an o 
black grey- veined breccia. Many tarantula. , 
•‘Abu Shebbath” literally, father of tho 
spiders. Wadi G n ttar runs in the direcno ^ 
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average, the facial angle 77 ° , hut as hi„ 

81 ° [n Gebbe and Waigyu and in some 
parts of the coast of N. Guinea the complex- 
ion is lighter and the peculiar texture of 
the Negro hair as absent. See India 353 

'^ebrahnte Magnesia. GEH.Mag 

na usta* Spe Magnesia. 

See Gebbe. 


It sweeps sou biieriy w wo ., 

runs into Wadi Keneh receiving a , 

course the Wadi Altarash, Gerzoo Kohelan^ 
others. The well station in themidd 1 - 
Wadi Guttar below the Ma«ra, is 
square *, it contains remains of building ^ 

strong walls and there are the » ^ 

buildings, stables and out-houses outside. 
Tellaat el Um, Gesher, is a Boman Btation 
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GECKO. 

nf nnbamt brick with an area of a fort with 
towers at the angles : it boars 8- S. W. by S. 
iVom Gebel Dukhan. A large gateway in 
the centre opens upon the valley. The en- 
closure contains a saki, anda cistern of cement 
‘>00 feet by 1 5. The old Roman station of Ge- 
hcl Gir stands on a hill. There are still the 
remains of a reservoir and a lake 300 feet in 
diameter and 20 feet deep, also of several 
cisterns and three aqueducts, attached to the 
station. In the valley are the traces of regu- 
larly laid out stables and lodgings built of 
limestone. The Eastern Desert of Egypt, 
from Gebel Afrit , hg the ancient Porphyry 
o narries of Gebel Dukhan , near to the old 
station if Gebel Gir , with a brief account of 
the ruins at Gebel Dukhan by lfekekyan Bey. 

GKCARC1NIJS, A genus of laud crabs, 
called by the French Tourlouroux, Crabos 
Points, and Crabes Violets. G. uariufex 
and G. hirtipes occurs in India. 

GKO IIC HANOI. TifiL. Colas tr us mon- 
iami, Jt. 

GKCIIHI-SIIDI. Bung. Broad beau, 
b:\bUh- macrocnrpum. 

GECINTN7E. A sub-faruily of birds of 
the family Pieida?, as under — 

Fnm. Picidie. 

Sab fun. Citmpephileme, G gen. lGsp. 
viz., 1 G.unpephilus ; 2 llemioerous; 4 Henii- 
lophus*, 0 Chrysocolaptes ; 2 Braehypterus ; 
4 Tiga. 

Sab fa, m. Geeininoo, 4 gen. 19 sp. viz., 
1- Geciuus ; 1 Oaciuculus ; 3 Meiglyptes ; 

•1 Microptcnuis. 

Sub f am. Pioimo, 2 gen. 15 sp. viz., 

1 Urvounphus ; 14 Pious. 

Svhfam. Picunmiiiic, 2 gen. 3 sp. viz., 

1 Picumnus ; 2 Basin. 

Sub.fam. Yuncime, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., 

1 Yuux torqnilla. 

Sub-jam. ludicatovinae, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., 

1 Indicator xanthonotus. See Birds, p. 470, 

GKCICO. A genus of Saurian reptiles, 
nf the natural family Geckotichc, the species 

'riiicli are widely distributed throughout 
the world. In, the Malay tongue, they are I 
called Tokke or Tokai. IiiBurmah, the ordi- j 
Jj'jry call of the house Gecko is Tooktay.” 1 
Iljjiy are harmless, but their sudden clear 
Mh, and their hideous forms alfirm strangers. 
A french traveller, M. Touquet, hearing his 
Pronounced, repeatedly answered to it. 
J 1 , kien,” until made aware that it was the 
*ecko scull. There are in Ceylon Hemi- 
( jWJtyhis maculatus, Dum at Bib., II. Les- 
c ‘enaultii, Bum et Bib ., H. frenatns, Schle- 
tl\ i ^ iese » the last is very common in 
houses of Colombo. Colour grey; sides 
sh ] gronules ; thumb short ; chiu- . 
four ; tail rounded with a transverse J 


GECKOTOL®. 

series of small spines ; femoral and {renal 
pores in a continuous line. Gray , Lizards, 
p. 155. The Geckoes, frequent the sitting 
rooms, and being furnished with pads to 
each toe, they are enabled to asceud perpen- . 
dicular walls and adhere to glass and ceil- 
ings. 

The Tokai or Takke, Malay, Le Gecko de 
Siam of Cuvier, are numerous in Siam but 
also occur in Java and other places of the Ar- 
chipelago. It is from 6 to 9 in. long and 
marked with red and green spots and frequent 
tubercles. Craufurd' s Embassy. Tennant's 
Sketches of the Natural History nf Ceylon , 
p. 25*1. Gosse's Natural History , p. 31. 

GECKOTIDJS. A family of Saurian 
reptiles. 

Gen. Gecko veins Mere. Bengal. Assam. Anda- 
mans. Tenasscrim. 

Gen. Iteevesii, China. 

(Ion. Chinensis, „ and Japan. 

Gen. Monarchicus. Amboynu, Borneo, 

Geu. Smithii, Pinang. 

Gen. G. s leu tor, Cantor, Andamans. 

Geu. Plychozoon chomaloccphalum. Dum. et Bib., 

Pegu. 

Gen. llemidactylus coctaii, D. ct li., Calcutta. 

II. Kclaarti, Theob., Ceylon. 

H. Lcscheuaultu, D. et B , Nilgiri, 

Ceylon. 

IT. maoulatus, D. et B., Ceylon. 

H. Bublajvis, Gray, Mergui, Cuylpn. 

IT. fusciatus, Gray. 

H. freuatus,' Ceylon. 

H. vittatus, „ 

Gen. Pcripria Cantoris, D. d B., Andamans. 

Gon. Nyotoridium platyurus, Schmid. 

Gen. Doryura Berdmorei, Myth, Mergui. 

Geu. Phelsuma cepedianutu, Per., Maurit. 

P. Andamanense, Blyth, Audita. 

Gen. Cymnodnetylus Jcrdonii, Theob. 

G. Gcckoidcs, Spix., Salt range. 

G. triedrns, ( Jnnth ., Ceylon. 

G. puIcheHus,Gm!/, Pinang, Singapore 
G. fnenatns, Gunth., Ceylon. 

G. Kandianus, Kelaart, Ceylon. 

G. Mysoriensis, Jordan, Bangalore. 

G. Indicus, Gray, Nilgiri. 

G. Malabaricus, Jordon, Malabar. 

G. littoralis, Jerdim, Malabar. 

G. Djccanonsis, Sykes , Uekkan. 

Gen, Naultinus variegatus, JU ith. Tonass. 

N. faseiolatus, Blyth, Sabuthuo. 

Gon. Puellula rubida, Myth., Andamans. 

Gen. Eublepliaris Hardwickii, Chiabassa, Pinang, 
Chittagong. 

E. maculai'is, Myth, Salt range. 

Gen. Homonota fasciata, Blyth, Central India. 

Gen. Platyurus schneiderianus, Java. 

Gon. Boltalia sublvis, India. 

Gen. Poropus mutilatus, Mauilla. 

Gen. Theoonyx soychellonsis, Seychelles. 

Gen. Pentadactvlns duvancellii, Calcutta, India 
Geu. Tarentola horneensis, Boraeo. 

Gen. Goniodactylus timorensis, India. 

Gon. Cy rtodacty lus marraoratus, J ava, Philippine*. 

C. pulchellns, Singapore. 

Geu. Heteronota Keudallii, Borneo. 
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GEETA, 


GEHLOTE. 


GKDANGI MOGALL Tel. Pandanus 
odoratissimuB. — Linn. 

GEDAUN, in Belucliistan , the tent of 
black felt, in which families reside. The 
Afghans call it Kizhdi, the Turks Kara 
Ulli : and the Persians Siah Chadr. It is 
the “ Namdah” of India, from which is the 
Indo-European word nomade. See Afghan. 
Biluchi. 

GEDE. Tel. A Buffalo. 

GEDE DULAGONDI. Tel. also Euuga 
dulagondi or Elephant cow huge, Mucuna 
atropurpurea. The first words mean “ buf- 
felo cowhago.”-— D, 0. 

GEDEE. A cliff in Karang Bollong. 

GEDE MANDA. lliocreuxia bubulina.K/?. 

GEDE PEYYAIU CHETTU. Tel. 
Combretum ovalifolium, R. The words 
mean * 4 buffalo-calf tree.” 

GEDIA. The fruit of the jack-tree, Arto- 
carpus integrifolia. — Linn. 

GEDROSIA of the Greeks, the modern 
Mekran. See Kej. 

GEELKOPER. Dut. Brass. 

GEER. A tract in the south of the Gn- 
zerat peninsula, stretching 50 miles East and 
West and 30 miles N. and S. It consists of 
ridges and hills covered with dense forest 
trees and jungles, and full of almost inac- 
cessible fastnesses which for ages gave shel- 
ter to robbors, outlaws and the Aghori fa- 
natics, said to be canibals. See India, 331. 
Kattyawar. 

GEERI, GOTOOMBA. Sans. Xantho- 
ehymus. 


divine song, a Sanscrit poem in the form of 
a dialogue, between Arjuna and Krishna. 
Geeta, is a discourse on the Yoga philosophy 
See Bhagavat Geeta. 

GEII. Hind. Ivauawar, Corylus laccra 
the hazel. f 

GEHAI. Hind., or Gawai, or Rul 0 f 
the Sutlej valley, Eleagnus confcrta. 

GEHAR A largo class of child stealers 
in the valley of the Nerbuddah. 

GEHELA. Mar. Raudia dnmetorum. 

GEHENXA. This valley is celebrated 
for the inhuman and barbarous, as well as 
idolatrous, worship paid to Moloch; to 
which deity parents often sacrificed their 
offspring, by making them pass through 
the fire. (2 King’s xxiii, 10; 2 Chron. 
xxvii, 3.) To drown the lamentable shrieks 
of the children thus immolated, musical in- 
struments (in Hebrew termed Topli) were 
played; whence the spot, where tho victims 
wero burnt, was called Tophet. After the 
captivity, the Jows regarded this spot with 
abhorrence, on account of the abominations 
which had beeu practised there : and, fol- 
lowing tho example of Josiah, they threw 
into it every species of filth, as well as the 
carcasses of animals, and the dead bodies 
of malefactors, Ac. To prevent the pes- 
tilence which such a mass would occa- 
sion if left to putrify, constant tires 
wero maintained in the valley, in order to 
consume the whole : hence the place receiv- 
ed the appellation of Gehenna. By an 
easy metaphor, the Jews, who could ima- 
gine no severer torment than that of fire, 
transferred this name to the infernal fire,— 
to that part of the invisible world, in which 
they supposed that the demons aud the 
souls of wicked men were punished in eter- 
nal fire — Robinson's Travels, Palestine am 
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GEE SB. A small village on the south- 
ern baiik of the Kile, opposite to Masr-el- 
atik. Its origin is unknown. — Niebuhr's 
Travels , Vol. i. p . 65. 

GEESH-PATI. Sans., frem gir a word, 
and pati, a lord. 

GEESOO. Tib. Koutouktow, Mongol, 
amongst the Mongols, the title of the high- 
est class of the priests of buddha. The one 
resident at Oorga, is called by the Mongols, 
Gheghen Koutouktow. The Oorga high 
priest seems also to be called Geeso-tahba and 
is a regenerated Buddha of great .sanctity. 
There are 30,000 Lamas under several heads 
at Oorga. See Kouren. Koutouktow. 

GEETA, Sans., also Gita from Goi to 
sing a hymn or song. Bhagavat Gita, a 


Syria , Vol. i., p. 10?. 

GEHLOTE,ara jpntraee founded byBapps* 
They long held power in Saurashtra. Before 
they became saiva Hindoos, they chiefly 
| worshipped the sun. The name is also pn>- 
' nounced Grahlote and they are also called 
Sesodia. Arore, on the Indus is claimed by 
the Gehlote to have been their ancient sije, 
and they claim to be the Balicaputra who 
occupied it. They wero driven from Bala - 
liipura when it was taken and sacked by 
Huns or Parthians. The Gehlote cal«M»w* 
divided into twenty- four sacha, or ra»m ca 
tions, few of which exist : — 

1 Aharya . . . at Dongurpoor. 

2 Mangulia. . . In the Desert. 

3 Sedsodia ... In MewAr. 

4 Peeparra . . . In Marwar. 
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CEHUN. GELATINE. 

Gehlole and Cotemporary Princes. 


— 

Eras. 

Caliphs of Bagdad 
and 

Kings of Gazni. 

i Eras. 


Gchloifl Princos. 

Sam vat. 

Chris- 

tian. 

A. H. 

A. D. 

Remarks. 



713 

fialiplut of Baqdad. 




Jtappa, bom ••• 

769 

'Valid (11 thCaliph) 
Omar XL (13th do.) 

36 to 90. 

709 to 715 Conquered India to the Ganges. 
718 to 721. Simla conquered. The Mori 
i prince of Cheetore attacked by 
Mahomed (son of Kasim), tho 
! General of Omar. 

JJappa obtained 
C bee to re. 

764 

728 

99 to 102. 

Kappa governs 
Mewar. 


.... 

llusham (15th do.) 

104 to 125 

.723 to 742. Battle of Tours, A. D. 732, and 
| defeat of the Caliph’s army un- 
der Abdulrahman, by Charles 
' Martel. 

Kappa abandons 
C hue tore. 

820 

704 

Al-Mansoer(21stdo 

U3G to 158 

751 to 775. 

Final conquest of Sinde, and the 
name of its capital, Arore, 
changed to ManBoora. Bftppa, 
founder of the Gehlote race in 
Mewar, retires to Iran. 

Apraji’ot.. ..: 



ITaroon al Rashid, 
(24th do.) 




Khalblwj.. • 

068 to 
892. 

o 

: 

GO 

170 to 193. 

786 to 809. 

Partition of the caliphat amongst 
11a i con’s sons. Tho second, Al* 
Mamoon, obtains Zabulisthaa, 
Sinde, and India, and ruled 
them till A. D. 813, when he 
became Caliph. 

Klnnnan.. .. 

.I.’h:tri:ril»hat. ,.j 

Siiiir-ji . . 

Ull.it.. .. : 

Nurhahan.. ..! 

Salbahan.. ..! 

! 

Al-Mamoon (2Gth 
do.) 

Kin 'ts of Cazni. 

193 to 218. 

013 to 033, 

Invasion and attack on Cheetoro 
from Zabulisthan. 

•Saiicti Komar. . . 

l.'mha Pnsaao. . . 

1024 

1)63 

Alcptigiu. 

350 

957 

Inscription of Sancti-komar from 
ruins of Aftpoor. 

Namrnia.. .. 

.... 

.... 

Poobcktrgin. 

367 

977 

Invasion of India. 

.HissooViU-ma. . . 

... 

... 

Mahmood.. 

387 to 4 IS. 997 to 1027 

Invasions of India, destruction of 

1 




1 



Aitpoor. 


trom the Gehloto have branched tho two 
illustrious stems of the Seesodya and Aharya. 
Iliey are spread over different; parts of the 
N. W. Provinces; but, though they some- 
tnnos call themselves Seesodya, they arc 
rarely known by any other name than that 
of Lehlote. The name Secsodya is said to 
oc from Sooroo, a hare. Their neighbours, 
yeo for some unexplained reason aro fond of 
imputing cowardice to them, say their name 
°( Gehloto is derived from Gehla, a slave 
P" ’ ^ut the real origin which is univor- 
«‘v believed in Mewar is the following. 

,eu fbe ancestors of the rana of Mewar 
'voi'o expelled from Guzerat, one of tho 
queens, by name Pooshpavuti, found refuge 
umong the brahmins of the Mallia mountains. 
1 10 was shortly afterwards delivered of a 
s°n, whom she called, from the cave (Goha), 
j n /^ich be was born, by the name of Geh- 
” * ■ bim aro descended the present 
sr^Vf ° 0{[ yV^v. Their claim to bo de- 
• nued fro m Noshirwan and a Grecian 
lttc ® RS w hich has frequently been discussed, 


Mis clan with a peculiar interest. 
wt > To(Vs Rajasthan, Yol. I. p. 84. 

EH UN. Hijnd. Triticum mstivnm, 
eatl word is variously corrupted 


in the districts of India into Goon, Gohun, 
&e., &e. 

, GE KANT AKA. Sans. Asteracantha 

longifolia. New. 

GEL A. JTind. Mimosa scandcAs. 

GELADA RUPPELLIL See Simiadm. 

GELASIMI, land crabs, most of theso 
have a single largo claw. They movo about 
with that half erected and quickly retreat to 
their holes in the sand. There are several 
species known, G. annuli annulipesj G. 
dnssnmieri ; G. tetragonum. — Collingwood. 
See Crabs; Crustacea). 

GELATINE is very abundantly diffused 
through the animal kingdom. Though not 
contained in any of the healthy animal 
fluids it is obtained in large proportion from 
skins, from most of the white and soft partsof 
animals as cartilage, tendon and membrane ; 
also from .bone and horn. It is likewise 
found in large proportion in cartilaginous 
fishes and forms the natural cement of many 
shells. Prom all these gelatine may be ex- 
tracted by simple boiling in water with dif- 
ferent precautions in regard to cleaning. 
The preparation of gelatine in the form of 
glue from skins, <fcc., is well known in In- 
dia, and described in the Persian works on* 
279 


GELOCHELIDON. 

Materia Medica under the name of u glmr- 1 
ree-al-jallad,” “ snreshum-i-jild,” arul “ su- 1 
riss.” From bones it may be obtained by tlie 
same process but with the assistance of pres- 
sure and still more easily if they have been 
first acted on by muriatic acid to remove the 
phosphate of lime. The obtaining of gela- 
tine may thus give rise to a number of em- 
ployments which may bo practised wherever 
these offals are obtainable and the product 
in the form of gelatine can be turned to ac- 
count. The solution of gelatine which on 
cooling becomes a tremulous mass, may by 
farther evaporation be converted into a 
hard and brittle substance well known by 
tho name of glue. This is made from the 
parings of hides or horns of any kind, the 
pelts obtained from farriers, the hoofs and 
ears of horses, oxen, calves, sheep, &c. In 
France it is made from the raspings and 
trimmings of ivory, the refuse pieces and 
shavings left by button-mould makers and 
from other kinds of hard bone. Size, again, is 
made by boiling down in water the clippings 
of parchment, glove leather, fishskin and other 
kinds of skin and membrane. This is used 
cither alono or mixed with flour, paste, gum 
arabic or tragacanth and employed by book- 
binders, paper-hangers and painters in dis- 
temper. Gelatine is one of the principal 
constituents of most of tho animal sub- 
stances employed as food and it is arranged 
by Dr. Prout among the albuminous group 
all of which he says “ differ from the olea- 
ginous and tho saccharine principles in this 
respect that they contain a fourth elemen- 
tary principle, namely azote.” — Rayle on 
Isinglass , p, 5. Sec Food. Isinglass. 

GELBHOLZ, also Fustick. Gkr, Fustic. 
GELIDIUM CORNEUM. One of the 
Algos ; according to some narrators, it enters 
into the formation of the edible swallow 
nests of tho Japanese islands. See Nostoo 
cdnlis. 

GELIT. Dut. Litharge. 

GELLATI. A Kurd tribe. See Kurdistan. 

GELOCHELIDON. A genus of birds of 
the Family Lari dm, Sub-family Stcrnina). 
The Larida) and its genera may bo thus 
shown : — 

Fam. Larida). 

Slib-fam. Larina, 2 gen. 5 sp. viz. : 

1 Catarracta ; 4 Loras. 

Sub-Fam. Sternina. 

Div. 1 Skimmers, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz. : 

1 fthynchops albicollis. 

Div. 2 Marsh Terns, 7. gen. lOsp. 1 Sylo- 
chelidon ; 1 Gelochelidon; 2 Hydrochelidon ; j 
1 Thaiasseus j 1 Secnaj 3 Sterna; 1 Stem- j 
%ila. 


GEMS. 

Div. 4 Oceanic Terns, 2 gen. 4 sp. 2 Onv- 
choprion; 2 Anons. 

GELOCHELIDON ANGELICA. Sterna 
angelica : the ‘ (lull-billed Torn.’ Wanner 
regions of the old world, extending also to 
America; Java: common in India. 

GELONIUM LANCEOLATUM. WiUd. 
RuxL. Fl. hui . iii, p. 831. 

G. bifarium, Wn.r.n. | Hsai-tlmn-bnyah, 

This tree is not (1. fascionhitum. Roxb. 
an d n ot E ry tl i rocarpns gl omerul atus. — Blume. 
It is found in the Rangoon district, it. seldom 
exceeds three feet in girth. Wood white color, 
tit. for house posts and adapted for every pur- 
pose of house-building. It is common in 
rather open forests, up to an elevation of 4, 000 
feet. It is a very variable plant ; and Mr. 
Thwaites thinks that all the specimens he had 
seen of the genus, from different and distant, 
parts of India, might with safety be referred 
to one species. — Tinv. En. PL Ztvjl. p. 27 k 

GELUM. Tibet. A Monk. 

GEM [TO RES. The Pigeons, an order 
of birds including one family and three sub- 
families, as under : — 

Fam. Columbidic. 

Sub-jam. Treroninan; 5 pen. ft sub-gon. 2ft sp. 
viz. : ft Tom ; 8 Tivron ; 3 Sphcnucercus ; 4 Ptilo- 
nopus ; and Carpoplisiga. 

Sub-Jam. Columbian, 7 gen. 2 1 sp. viz.: 2 Also, 
cornua ; 3 Pal limbus ; 2 Golumba ; 4 Macropygia ; 
2 Goopliiliaj 7 Tnrtur; 1 Caloophrips, 

Sub -fam. Gouriiue, 1 gou. 1 sp. viz. : Catenas 
nieobarica. 

GEMS, called precious stones, also precious 
gems, are mostly minerals, remarkablo for 
their lustre and beauty. Precious stones 
are frequently mentioned in theBible in Ex. 
xxxv, 27 ; xxviii, 17 to 20 ; xxxix, 10 to 13. 
Ez. xxviii, 13. Is. liv and 12. Ess. xxvii and 
1G. Job xxviii, 18. Ez. iii, 9. They have al- 
ways been in high esteem in all conn- 
tries where political changes have been 
frequent or violent. From their small 

bulk and consequent portability, they have 

always risen in price during wars. In tho 
great French revolution from 1789 to l'J ^ 
diamonds arc stated by Mr. Emanuel to have 
doubled their usual price. The 
those of larger value are also regulated by 
demand anti by the fancies of purchasers. 

Transparency, brilliancy, lustre and r 
dom from defects, to be of value, s> 110 
also havo associated with them tb® 
act quantity of colouring to furnis 
desired tint. 

Mr.Emanuel informs us,(p. is*) that* a® wi 
many other things, most of what has 
written upon gems is only simple r0 P r, . f * ’ 

at most, compilation from previous wri 
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The precious minerals, though’mostly tro- a red hue was supposed by the Jews to be 
pical, occur hi many countries, and generally a preservative against plague, and, amongst 
in rocks or deposits differing widely from the Arabs, to be useful in stopping h©mor- 
them in appearance but generally in gra- rhage. The topaz was so named from 
jiite or gneiss, or are washed into beds of the island Topazion in the Bed Sea. The. 
rivers, they are generally accompanied by carbuncle, in Hebrew, Barekjt, signifying 
the precious metals and often various kinds flashing stone, or lightning stone, was 
of gems are found together.' supposed to fall from the clouds, amid 

Many of those known to the ancients flashes of lightning. The Nophek of the Old 
are not now recognised. Akik, Arab is any Testament, translated emerald, seems to havo 
gem of red line, cornelian or ruby. The been a carbuncle. The carbuncles of superior 
sapphire of the Greeks and Homans if brilliancy are called “males” and those of 
described as intermixed with gold, but, inferior colour females, 
according to Mr. Emanuel, that of Scripture The value of the ruby cxccedstbat, of every 
was a transparent blue stone. other gem. The precious opal is the most 

Gems are often imitated and Mr. Emanuel beautiful of all gems. Its price depends on 
lays much stress on the hardness of a stone as the play of colours displayed. The hydro- 
a test for gems. Doublets are partly true gems phaue or Mexican opal loses its beauty when 
above, and partly false, being a portion of a exposed to water. 

true joined artistically to glass or other gem Since the middle of the 19 th century, fresh 

below. Lapidaries are sometimes deceived sources of precious stones have been dis- 
hy false gems and Birmingham sends many covered near Melbourne in Australia and 
blue mitglass false gems to Colombo for sale, at the Capo of Good Hope colony and much 
Thcdiamond was considered by the 'Romans alteration has occurred in the prices. Gems 
a remedy against incubus and succabos. The have been selling in India, at 25 per cent, 
ruby against poison : the jacinth procured higher than in London. In Australia, the 
sleep : the sapphire procured favour with rare varieties of corundum, the oriental 
princes. It was on tables of the sapphire, so Jiuernld and topaz, have been obtained, and 
often mentioned in holy writ, that tho ten artificial gems have been more largely ma- 
coinmamlments were engraved : it was also nufactured. India, however, long famed for 
supposed to preserve the sight; the chrysolite its wealth in gems, continues largely to 
assuaged wrath. Each of the twelve apostles export them, and in the four years 1856-7 
was symbolised with a precious stone. Peter to 18G0-1; the quantities exported were 
by jasper, John by emerald and so on. A sar- valued at more than half a million sterling, 
jlius, was placed in the breast plate of the four-fifths of that amount having been sent 
Jewish high priest, and any precious stone of to Aden and Suez. 

Table shoiving the value of precious stones exported from India to all parts of the world 
from 1856-57 to 1860-61. 4 


Years. 

j Whence exported. 

S Countrios whither exported. 


Total ex- 
ported to 
all parts. 

United 

Kingdom 

France. 

Other 
parts of 
Europe. 

Suez and 
Aden. 

China. 

Arabian 
and Per- 
sianCJnlf 

Other 

parts. 


i 


Value. 

Value. 

Value. ' 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 


1 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

'£ 

. ✓ 

i Bengal 


IB, 770 

272 

1,122 

1,800 

250 

..... 

971 

21,191 

\ 

Madras - 

_ 

8,205 

70 

35 



. .. 

290 

8,600 


Bombay 


... 

13,000 


84,908 

3,546 

5,195 

1,784 

108,433 

00 / 

All India 


21,981 

13,342 

1,157 

86,708 

3,790 

5,195 

3,015 

138,224 


Bengal 


9,618 

261 

2,125 

5,060 

50 

.. .. 

416 

17,330 


Madras - 


14,915 




... M 

S fi 6 

131 

15,084 


Bombay 


22 

3,000 


61,304 

4,459 

6,839 

2,691 

78,215 

« ( 

All Tndia 


24,590 

3,261 

2,125 

66,364 

4,509 

6,839 

3,141) 

110,829 

cS ( 

Bengal 


16,296 



8,530, 

1,958 

•« •• 

746 

27,530 

§} 

Mad ras - 


9,92 7j 

1,000 



CO, 

• • .. 

536 

11,523 


Bombay 


12,129 


•••««. 

66,3181 

8,865 

1,186 

397 

89,195 

s( 

All Indio 


38,352 

1,000 


70,848 

10,883 

1,486 

1,679 

128,248 

© ( 

Bengal 


7,645 

710 

Ml Ml 

10,990 

6,542 



i 698 

26,585 

«0 V 

Madras - 


2,243 

470 
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1,947/ 

4,940 

C5 4 

S J 

Bombay 


18 

1,800 


90,206 
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129,027 


• All India 
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, The prices of gems scorn always to 
ifiSve been higher in Asia than in Europe. 
Tavernier tells us “ there are but two 
places in all the East whero coloured-stones 
are found, within the kingdom of Pegu and ! 
the island of Ceylon. The first is a moun- 
tain twelve days journey, or thereabouts, 
from Siren, towards the North-east, the 
name whereof is Capelon. In this mine are 
found great quantities of rubies and espi- 
nela or mothers of rubies, yellow topazes, 
bluo and white sapphires, jacinths, amo- 1 
tliysta, and other stones of different colours. I 
Among those stones which are hard, they 
find other stones of various colours that are 
very soft, which they call Bacan in the lan- 
guage of the country, but are of little or no 
esteem. Siren is the name of the city where 
the king of Pegu resides : and Ava is the port 
of his kingdom. Prom Ava to Siren you 
go by water in great flat bottomed barques, 
which is a voyage of sixty days. There is 
no. going by land, by reason the woods arc 
full of lions, tigers, and elephants. It is j 
one of the poorest countries in the world, 
where there is no commodity but rubies ; 
the whole revenue whereof amount not to 
above a hundred-thousand crowns. Among 
all the stones that aro there found, you 
shall hardly see one of three or four earats 
that is absolutely clean, by reason that the 
king strictly enjoins Ids subjects not to 
export them out of his dominions ; besides 
that, he keeps to himself all the clean 
stones that arb found. So that I have got 
very considerably in my travels by carrying 
rabies oat of Europe into Asia. Which 
makes me very much suspect the relation of 
Vincent le Blanc, who reports that he saw 
in the king’s palace, rubies as big as 
.eggs. 

All rubies are sold by weights which arc 
called Rati ; that is, three grains and a 
tialf, or seven-8th of a carat : and the pay- 
ments are made in old pagodas. Rubies of 
the following weights have been sold as 


under, 

Pags. 

Of 1 rati, 20 

Of 2 J rati 85 

Of 3} rati 185 

Of 4f rati 450 

Of 6 rati 525 

Of6Jrati 920 


If a ruby exceed six rati, and be a 
perfect stone, there is no value to be set 
upon it. 
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The other place where rubies are found 
is a river in the island of Ceylon, which 
descends from certain high mountains i n 
the middle of the island ; which swells very 
high when the rains fall ; but when the waters 
are low, the people make it their business 
to search among the sands for rubies, sap- 
phires and topazes. All the stones that 
are found in this river, aro generally fairer 
and clearer from those of Pegu. 

I forgot to tell you that there aro some 
rubies, but moro bal lei s- rubies, and an 
abundance of bastard rubies, sapphire and 
topazes found in the mountains that run 
along from Pegu to the kingdom of Cara- 
boya. 

Coloured stones aro also found in some 
parts of Europe, us in Bohemia and Hun- 
gary. In Hungary there is a mine whero 
they find certain flint of diilcrent big- 
ness, some as big as eggs, somo as big as 
a man’s wrist, which being broken, contain 
a ruby within as hard and as clean as those 
of Pegu.” (Chamber's Journal , June 1808.) 
[Taverniers Travel*, p. 14o, 144.) 

Arabia has the topaz, the onyx, and the 
yemaniorakik. The agate is found near Mocha, 
emeralds in the Hejaz, beryls and cornelian, 
near San’a and Aden, malachite in the 
cavern of Beni Salem, also jasper, amethyst, 
and turquoise, in the environs of tho vil- 
lage of Safwa, about tlireo days journey 
from Medina. Diamond, the sardo- 
nyx, and the topaz, were obtained from 
this country in former times. Of metals, 
silver, iron, lead, and copper, are met 
with in different parts of Arabia, and the 
last, recently in Oman. Gold is men- 
tioned by the ancient writers, but at present 
is not known to exist in Arabia. Bitu- 
men is obtained in Arabia Petnea ; aud 
in Arabia Deserta, lignite and coal. 

In Coy Ion, the ruby, amethyst, topaz, 
sapphire aud cinnamonstone are found in 
great abundance, but not emeralds. Sap- 
phire, spinel!, chrysoberyl and corundum are 
found in Ceylon. The sapphires which aro 
red, purple, yellow, blue, white and star- 
stone, aro met with at Mafcura and Saff- 
ragam, and rubies and sapphires at Badulla 
and Saffragam, The corundum is very plen- 
tiful at Battagamana, on the bauks of the 
river Agiri Kandura. Tho great bulk of the 
gems, however, come from Ratnapura, which 
means tho city of gems, the river near which 
is regularly worked. Ceylon affords ah 
the varieties of quartz ; as rock-crystal, 
amethyst, rose-quartz, cats'-eye, and prase. 
Rock-crystal occurs in abundance, both mas- 
sive and crystalized, of various colours, good 
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quality and in large masses. Amethyst also 
is pretty abundant, very beautiful specimens 
of this mineral are found in the alluvion, 
derived from tho decomposition of gneiss 
and granitic roclc, at Saffragam and the 
Seven Kories. A large crystal of it was 
found near Buanwclle, containing apparently 
two distinct drops of water. Rose-quartz, 
which is pretty common, is often found in 
the same place as amethyst. Ceylon pro- 
duces the finest cat’s eyes in the world, in- 
deed the only kind that are highly esteemed, 
and that bring a high price. The best spe- 
cimens have been found in the granitic allu- 
vion of Saffragam and Matura. Prase is of 
rare occurrence in the island, only amongst 
tho pebbles on the shore of Triucotnalec. 
Belonging to the schorl-family, are topaz and 
schorl. The topaz commonly passes under 
the name of the “ white or water sapphire.” 
It is generally white, or bluish or yellowish 
white, it is commonly much water- worn, and 
perfect crystals of i b are very rare. It occurs 
in many places ill the alluvion of granitic 
rock. 

The Zircon family is richer in Ceylon than 
in any other part of the world. It is found 
in the districts of Matura and Saffragam ; 
and, is most abundant in the former, “ Mat.n- 
ra-diamond” is the name applied to its finest 
varieties by the dealers in gems. Resides 
the two well-established species, common 
zircon and hyacinth, there is a third, mas- 
sive, opaque and uncrystallized, and of a 
dark hro wn colour. Specimens of it from 
Saffragam weigh two or three ounces. Tho 
natives are completely ignorant of tho 
true nature of zircon. The yellow varieties 
aro sold by them as a peculiar kind of topaz, 
the green as tourmalines, the hyacinth red, 
as inferor rubies, and the very light gray, as 
imperfect diamonds* All the varieties are 
found in the beds of rivers, or in alluvial 
ground, which, both in Saffragam and Ma- 
tura is of the same kind. 

For tho ruby-family, Ceylon has been long 
celebrated. Four species of it, viz., spinell, 
sapphire, corundum and ehrysoberyl occur. 
In gneiss or granitic rock, spinell is compa- 
ratively rare. Dr. Davy got small and very 
beautiful crystals of it, which were said to 
have been brought from the interior, and lie 
found it in specimeus of clay iron-oro, from a 
part of the Kandyan couutry where gneiss 
Ls the prevailing rock. Sapphire, is much 
fljore common, it occurs in considerable 
abundance in the granitic alluvion of Matura 
^^ffragam, and in tho neighbourhood 
Avisavelli,aud on the Neura-Ellia-patam. 
The corundum of Battagammana is fre- 
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quently found in large six-sided prisms, 'j£ 
commonly of a brown colour, whence it is 
called by the natives “ Curundu galle” cin- 
namon stono ; occasionally it is to be met 
with partially or entirely covered with a black 
crust which is merely the* stono with an 
unusual proportion of iron. 

Adularia is very abundant in some parts 
of the interior, particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kandy, where it is occasionally 
the predominating ingredient of the 
rock. 

Am gem-sandi , comes from tho neighbour- 
hood of Ava, and is sometimes one of the 
Shan articles of merchandise. It consists of 
small fragments of nearly all the precious 
stones found in the country, but garnet, 
beryl, and spinell arc its principal constitu- 
ents, more especially the last, which seems 
to constitute nearly three-fourths of the 
whole mass. A single handful will contain 
specimens of every shade, black, blue, violet, 
scarlet, rose, orange, amber yellow, wine 
yellow, and while. Mason, 

The beryl, of which mineral many of the 
stones used as emeralds in India consist, oc- 
curs in the Siberian Altai range ; a number 
of these gems also come from Kbotan, IJcbi, 
and t h e Chinese provinces. Natives of India 
say they aro found in gold mines, and take 
-0 years to conic to perfection. They are 
called “ Zamrud,” or “ Zabrjad,” and in 
Punjabi “ I’aiuia,” the most esteemed colors 
are the “ Zababi,” next the “ Saidi” said to 
come from the city Snidi in Egypt. “ Rai- 
hani,” new emeralds ; fastiki,” old eme- 
raldsi that is, such as have completed their 
20 years; tk Salki,” “Zangari” color of ver- 
digris, “ Kirasi” and “ Sabuni.” 

The finest beryl (aquamarine) says Mr- 
Tomlinson, come from Siberia, lliiidostan, 
Brazil. In the Uniled States very largo 
beryls have been obtained, but seldom trans- 
i parent, crystals: they occur in granite or 
gneiss. A reputed beryl of large size men- 
tioned in most books on mineralogy has re- 
cently been discovered to be a lump of 
quartz. Tomlinson. 

Aquamarine includes clear beryls of ft sea 
green, or pale bluish, or bluish green tint, 
Hindoos and mahomodans use them pierced 
as pendants and in armlets. They aro tlie 
“Reign” of the Burmese and the Zamarud 
of the Persians. At the Madras Exhibition of 
18o5,a good specimen of aqua marine, Or beryl, 
was contributed by Lieut. Puckle from 
. Mysore : other samples of long reed crys- 
j tals were forwarded by the Nellore Local 
> Committee ; small pieces of amethyst, 

' tourmaline, rock crystal, agate and cor- 
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jwere exhibited from Mosul ipatam. 
Ips the aquamarine of the South of India 
!y become more valued. ' 


Prismatic corundum or chrysnberyl, is found 
among the Tora Hills uear Rajmahal ou the 
Bunas, in irregftlai* rolled pieces, small and of 
a light green colour. These stoues are sold as 
emeralds by the natives, under the name of 
44 puna,” but the native dealers are aware that 
they are softer than the real emerald of 
Ihdia, which is generally green coloured 
sapphire. It is this green sapphire, the orien- 
tal emerald, which is so often seen in Bur- 
mftb, but beryl (Seing, Burin) and emeralds 
are brought from the north of Ava, though 
the localities in which they are found are not 
known. Cbrysoberyl is of a green colour, 
sometimes with a yellow or brownish, 
tinge, and occasionally presenting internally 
an opalescent bluish white light. When 
transparent and free from flaws, it is much 
prized. Mr Faulkner says it is found in 
Ceylon, Connecticut, and Brazil. 


Carbuncle , (avOpax Ob.) Under this 
term, the ancients included all gems of a red 
colour, such as hyacinths, rubies, garnets. 
At present the carbuncle is a gem manufac- 
tured from the garnet. 

Cat's Eye. 


CKashm-i-maidah, Purs. Zmilacos, Lat. 

Bel ooclrio, It. /uni lam pis, 

Bolioculus, Lat. Mata-k aching, Malay. 

Cat’s eye is chiefly found in Ceylon, but 
specimens are also obtained from Qnilon 
and Cochin, and in the neighbourhood of 
Madras, the site of the last, however, hits not. 
been traced. Cat’s eye ismueli valued iuludia. 
It is a transparent quartz full of minute 
fibres of asbestos and is cut in a highly con- 
vex form. It is of a yellow hue, slightly 
tinged with green. The cat’s eye is often 
Bet in rings, and is brought to Tenasserim 
from Burmah. Comstock says : 41 it is in 
great request as a gem, and bears a high 
price:” but those seen in the Maul main 
market are not much valued. A small one 
may be purchased for two rupees, and one 
of ordinary size for five ; while ten rupees 
is the highest price given for the best. — 
(Mason . ) 

Coral, pale delicate pink colour, is 
now the most valued in England, a large 
drop or bead selling at £30 to £40, and 
smaller pieces at £120 to £150 the ounce. 
Hod is esteemed in India. 

Corundum, if translucent., when red is a 
rqby ; when blue a sapphire and wheu yel- 
low, a topaz. Sapphire (sapphirus) with the 
ancients, wasag$p*ic term for all blue gems. 
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It was on tablets of the sapphire, so often 

mentioned in holy writ, that the ten oom- 
mancknents were engraved. It was supposed 
to preserve the sight. It occurs in parts of 
India. 

Diamond frequently becomes phospho- 
rescent on exposure to light. It is found 
chrystalline and amorphous, and of all 
colours, white, yellow, orange, red, pink 
brown, green, bluo, black and opalesceut! 
Stones with naturally acute angles are 
used for cutting glass and sell at £10 
the carat, for most gems will scratch but 
diamonds alone ent glass. The diamond is 
found in India, Sumatra, Australia the Ural 
mountains, Brazil, and North America. 

In India, in the Dekkan, in the river 
Pcunar in the Cuddapah district and near 
Batiganapilly, in the lower part of the 
Kistnah, formerly near El lore and at Gol- 
condah. The diamond lately sold to the 
emperor Louis Napoleon, for £*5,000, was 
said to have been obtained in the Pcmuir or 
at Bangaiiapilly. In Tavernier’s time the 
mines of Golcondah employed 00,000 per- 
sons. At Parmah and the river Sonar in 
Bundelcuud, at Sumbulpur on the Malian- 
addy also in Malacca? Borneo and Cele- 
bes. The diamonds of Borneo occur in the 
mountain chain in Jannah hunt. Thara and 
Tora, are two diamond washing tribes who 
possess sixteen Jaghire villages at Suin- 
bul pore. They are supposed to be of 
African origin. 

Diamonds are found in quartz conglome- 
rates, containing oxides of iron, also iu 
alluvium, in loose and imbedded crystals, 
almost always of small size, and most fre- 
quent in company with grains of gold and 
platinum. Ordinary diamonds arc mostly 
taken to Europe from the Brazils, but on an 
average, of 10,000 stones, there will not be 
one of 1 8 carats found. 

ThoNassik diamond was sold to the mar- 
quis of Westminster for £7,200. Even with 
those who profess to be acquainted with 
gems, the white sapphire and topaz occasion- 
ally pass for the diamond. Diamonds in the 
rough are unattractive pebbles. Diamonds 
are cut in the rose or brilliaut or brilliolette 
(Briolette) forms. They were usually cut in 
the rose pattern, till the middle of the 18th 
century, but roses are, in general, only now used 
where the space in the setting prohibits the 
introduction of the brilliant form, brilliants 
being at present universally worn. Diamonds 
are cut into facets by rubbing two stones 
against each other and polished by being 
held to aroiigh revolving metal wheel, carry- 
ing diamond powder. The double cut brilliant 
is at present the common form* 
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the following diamonds are most known: 
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Uiittffcmds are weighed by the carat, 4 
grains — 1 carat, 15 l i carats or 0‘06 grains 
1 oz. ttoy, 

flnU’i'ahl. 

Zamuitud, 

fcmmude, 

Jsaiava^iun, 

lrasiniia, M j 

Oriental emerald , the green variety of 
corundtira is the rarest of all gems. Erne- 
is of a beautiful green colour, un- 
surpassed by any gem. The finest occur in 
a limestone rock, atMuzo, inNew Granada 
“ear Simla Fe de Bogota 5 ° 28' ; at Odout- 
chelong, in Siberia and near AVa. It is asso- 
ciated with spinel. 

When of a deep rich grass green colour 
clear and free from flaws, i t sel Is at from £ i 0 to 
*40 the carat. Those of lighter shade from 
it ^ the carat. The emerald pillars in 
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figypt, four cubits in length aft$ 
breadth, and the emerald obelisk dead 
Herodotus, were all doubtless greOn 
The Ural and Altai mountains have latterly 
furnished the finest emeralds. (Emmantieh) 

* Moonstone occurs in Ceylon. It is a variety 
of felspar, and of little value. ( Emmanuel *7 . 

Pearls in some instances, though ftdl &t 
lustre without, are dead like a fish eye within, , 
and vice versa. They occur of all Colours, 
those of Asia, from the sea pearl oyster Met*/ 
eagrina margatftifera, are found on the West 
Coast of Ceylon, in thogulfofManaar, inthu 
Persian gulf, in the Sooloo islands, neat' 
Papua and in the Red Sea. 0ft‘ the coast of 
Ceylon, the fishing season is inaugurated by 
numerous ceremonies, and the fleet, some- 
times of 1 50 boats, then pnttosoa. Each boat 
has a stage at its side and is manned by iert J 
rowers, ten divers, a steersman and a shark '■ 
charmer (pillal karras). The men go doWn 
five at a time* each expediting his descent by 
means of a stono 20 to 25 lbs. in weight, and 
holding their nostrils, gather about 100 shells 
in the one to two mimites which they remain 
Under water. Each man makes 40 to 50 de- 
scents daily. The pearl oysters are thrown 
on the beach and left to putrify* In the 
Persian gulf, so many as 30,000 persons are 
said to be employed in the pearl fishery. (Job 
xxviii. Prov. iil.) According to European 
taste, a perfect pearl should be round or 
drop-shaped ; of a pure white, slightly trans- 
parent; free from specks, spots or blemish, 
and possess the peculiar lustre' characteristic 
of the gem. In India and China, the bright 
yellow colour is preferred. Cleopfctito is said 
to have dissolved in vinegar, a pearl of the 
value of 150,000 aureas or golden crowns 
in the presence of Anthony and to have drunk 
it off, but it would have required a larger 
quantity and stronger acid than any one 
could have taken with impunity, to have 
done so. Caesar is said to have paid a sum 
equal to £5U,000 sterling, for a single pearl. 
The fellow-drop to the pendant destroyed by 
Cleopatra, is said to have been sawn in two 
by command of tho emperor Augustus, and 
used to a dorn the statue of V en us. (IS imnanmj.) 

Sapphires , in colour vary from white to 
the deepest blue and black, but stones are , 
often of varied hues. If held in water, with 
forceps, these coloured and uncoloured stones 
will be seen. A very good blue sapphir# 
of one carat weight would bring £20, The 
white sapphire is sometimes sold as a disi* 
mond. Emmanuel . 


Ruby or red sapphire is the most valuable 

XII* „ .» of all gems, when of large size, good colot#, 

lhe temple of Hercules at Tyre ; the emerald and free from flaws. They are found M 
from Babylon as a present to a king of Ava, Siam, tbe Capelam mountains, ten days 
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from Syrisiii, a eity iu Pcgvr, in Ceylon, 
la, Borneo, Sumatra, on the Kibe, on the hence Firoza-Rang, turquoise blne!!th* 

_ pailly in Auvergne and Iser in Bohemia, at Khojend, in Mawar-al-nahr orTransOxian 
The ruby, in colour varios from tho lightest at Shebavek, in Kirman, and in a mount * 
rose tint to the deepest carmine, but the of Azerbijon, wherethe mine was discover A* 
most valuable tint isthat of“ pigeons’ blood” about fifty years before Ahmed ben Abd f 
A pure deep rich red. Aziz, composed his Treatise on Jewels. H 0 

The Spinel Ruby and If alas Ruby belong describes the mine at Nishaptfr as most cele- 
to the spinel class of mine- h rated from early a^es for that particular 
rala, as also are several of k* n( i of tnrquoise* entiled Abu Ishaki, which 
the gems sold as Ceylon «tys he, averts evil from those who wear it* 
rubies. Tourmaline, when conciliates the favour of princes, augments 
of a red colour is called wealth, preserves the sight., ensures victory 
Brazilian ruby, and this ov€T aTl adversary and banishes all urtplea- 
term is also applied to the 8n,n t dreams. The ancient sages, when first 
artificially coloured topaz, they beheld a new moon, immediately after 
The ruby brings a higher fixed their eyes, savs ho, on tire Firozali. 
price than the diamond, (Onseleifs Travels , vol. I., p. 21 1.) 

TheTurquoise,from whatever source, is apt 
to change colour, if brought, into contact with 
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lining as per margin. 
f-^Siar Rubies aro asteriated corundums. 

‘WftMrmialim is sometimes mistaken for » ci <K musk, camphor or other seenfa. Small 
^ tat i» 

ruby. 


Spinel and Balm Rubies arc 
‘fihylon, • Ava, Mysore, Belnchistan 
Spinel ruby is of a deep hue. They are compa- 
mtively of -little value, but are often sold 
ftir the true ruby, and the true ruby is occa- 
sional ty parted with as a spinel ruby. 

’ Topaz is so called from the island of Topn- 
fltion in the Red Sea. There is a gold coloured 


at Nishapur in Khorasan) sell at 6d. to L% 
. each, whilst a fine ring stone will realize 
found ^ in from £ 1 0 to £40, a perfect stone of the size' 
1 ho of a shilling and of good depth was sold for 
£ iUU. It varies from white to a fine azure 
blue, but it is only the fine blue stones that 
are of any value. Turquoise is still, in Eng- 
land, believed to protect the wearer from con- 
tagion, a belief, as regards that and other 
stones, very common amongst the ancients. 


And greenish yellow topaz. Tho oriental Rome specimens change their colour, possibly 
topaz according to its colour, receives the f r0Tn the state of the weather. ( Emmanuels) 


following names 
dfibva mina, colourless. 
JjSfcfcziliaa sapphire, light 
&sv' blue. 

Aquamorme^ greenish. 


Brazilian chrysolite 
greenish yellow. 
Brazilian ruby, pink or 
rose colour, artificial- 
ly obtained. 

Oriental Topaz is found all over the 
world, in granite and gneiss rocks, which 
'-Contain fluor spar. The oriental topaz is of 
,^ftry little value in commerce. The gem is- 
M a yellow tint., seldom deep, of a light straw 
Colour. Oriental Topaz, ruby and sapphire 
• ponsist of pure alumina, coloured with oxide 
Miron.- 


The precious gems commonly seen arc 
Emeralds* Amethysts. Beryl 

Ecarls. Sapphire. and 

Kilbies. Topaz. Precious Opal. 

Diamonds. Av'ant.urine. 

(Clumbers* Journal , June 1 bGS.) 

The course of trade' lias been so devious 
from time to time that obscurity long pre- 
vailed aH to the native countries of the pre- 
cious stones. The localities in Coimbatore, 
which snppfy the beryl, ate also supposed 
to have yiolderl the emerald, though Taver- 
nier was not able to ascertain that any part 
I of Lidia, in his day was yielding emeralds. 

, Tava nier says “ As for emeralds, it. is * 
vulgar error to say they came originally 
from the east. And therefore When jewel- 
lers and goldsmiths cDo prefer' a deep co- 
loured emerald inclining to black, tell y®» 
is an oriental emerald, they speak that 
which it? not true. I confess, I could never 
discover in what part of our continent 
those stones are found. But Rtfre I ftTn » 
that the eastern part of tho world never 
produced any of those stones neither in the 
continent, nor in the islands. Trufe it 1S > 


Sp. Or. 3 99. Hardness only inferior to 

the diamond : highly electric. Natural form , ... _ 

sixsidedprisms, variously terminated, more that since the discovery of America, 80T3 J® 
ftequentl^in rolled of those atoptef, have been often brought 
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GEMS. ' 

2 t)ugb from Pern to the Philippine Islands, 
whence they have been transported into 
Europe; but this is not enough to make 
them Oriental. Besides that, at this time 
they send them into Spain through the 
Korth Sea.” (Tavernier's Travels , p. 144.) 

That the lands in the Bast have generally 
been supposed to be the .chief gem produc- 
ing countries is also shown by the fact that 
Europe designates the most yaluable of them 
oriental, oriental amethyst, oriental emerald, 
oriental topaz, oriental aquamarine. 

Artificial Gems are largely made, and 
many of the precious stones are well imi- 
tated. The colour of the emerald is pecu- 
liar, and called emerald green. The glass 
of bottle bottoms is, however, largely sold 
in Ceylon and other places as emeralds. 
Emeralds are rarely without defects, called 
flaws, “itag,” Hind, and, with the hope of 
deceiving, the manufacturers., aware of this, 
make the false emeralds with flaws. Of all 
precious stones, the emerald is most liable 
to defects, and their absence should excite 
suspicion as they can be very easily imitated. 

& buss is a technical term for the base 
of the artificial gems, of which the fob 
lowing is flic composition : — 
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Inferior gems. Difleringfromibff: 
stones is a large class of quartzoftin 
called inferior gems : those in conus 


Amethyst, common, IJasper, 
•Carbuncle, Bloodstone, or 


Heliotrope, 
Fossil wood, 
Agate, 
Carnet, 


I Mother, of pearl, 'jet. 


Lapis lazuli, : 
Rock crystal. 
Common Pp&V 
Sardonyx, 
Chryso prase,’ / 
Coral, 


Sapphire 
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Jodo, 

Turquoise 
.Cornelian, 

Onyx, 

Moon-stojno, 

Malachite, 

A <jate, the «xa T ’?* Gr. is one of thes^ r 
found in great variety and abuqd* 
mice in many parts of India. Son#' 
of .the agates and other silicious minerals hi • 
the amygdaloid rocks ou the banks of tljfr 
Seeua river, between Sholapoor and Ahmed- 
nuggur, arc of great size and in profusion, 
but the most beautiful are brought from 
Cambay, - 

Amethyst. Eng. Gkr. (■' 

Mar Mb, An. Amcthystus, L\*Bi 

Amcthysto, Fit. Martas, Malax. 

a/ieffosTos, Or. A met is to. Port. Sl». 

.Sung.i-SuliTnani,IIiND.rERS| Skuandi, SiNon.? 
Aniatisia, It. Sugandi kallu, Tam. 

The amethyst is mentioned in Ex. xxviii, 
19, and xxix. 12, but under this term two 
different minerals are known, viz., the occi- 
dental or the common amethyst, one of tBe 
inferior gems, a quartzo.se mineral, found fu 
amygdaloid trap rocks in all countries, but 
in some quantity amongsttlio volcanic rocks 
of the JJckkhan. Borne beautiful specimens of 
amethyst crystals occur in dykes of quartz 
near Bowenpilly at Becunderabad. Its co- 
lour is of every shade of purple, violet : some 
of these are valued, for it is almost *tbe only 
stone that can be worn with mournings., • 
When the colour of a specimen has to be 
equalized, it is placed in a mixture of sand 
and iron filings and exposed to a moderate 


The oriental Amethyst is also of a purple 
colour but is an extremely rare gem and be- 
longs to the corundums. Its colour can bp 
destroyed by heat and its purity then re- 
sembles that of the diamond. 

The agate, onyx, cornelian, and blood- 
I stone, of tho liajpipla range, the Cam- 
bay stones as they are called from the 
place where they are mostly cut, and fronv 
which they are almost wholly brought tii^' 
Bombay, are very abundant. 

The cornelian of the Rajpipla range* m 
found in abed of blue clay — the detritntiu. 

1 probably, of the adjoining rocks. Shafts 
are pierced in this to the depth of front 
thirty to thirty-five feet, and horizontal gal- 
leries run in any direction that suits the 
fancy of the miner : the pebbles are distribute 
ed promiscuously* aqd do not appear fco lie li 
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(pri'fl or lddcs. Tlio galleries seldom exceed 
^hundred yards in length, — they often run 
i-itito those elf other mines : they are generally 
five feet in height, and four across. To each 
mine there are thirteen men attached, who 
work by turns. Each man must send up so 
many basketsful of earth and stones before 
he is relieved. The stones are collected in 
baskets and drawn np by a rope run over 
ft roller or pulley. A group of people await 
them at the mouth of the shaft, and examine 
them one after another by chipping each on 
apiece of stone: the compact and fine- 
grained are the best, and the blacker the hue 
is afc first the redder it becomes after being 
burnt. Tbcro were, in 1882, about one 
thousand miners employed; and each man 
carried home with him a basket of stones 
every evening. They wore spread out on 
thijji ground, and fora whole year turned 
pirht every four or five days to the sun : the 
■■ Johger they are so exposed the richer become 
their tints. In the month of May they are 
fcurnt. The operation is effected by placing 
the stones in black earthen pots or chatties. 
The pots are placed mouth under, a hole 
being pierced in the bottom of each ; over 
this is put a piece of broken pot. The pots 
ate arranged in single rows: sheeps dung is 
the only fuel found to answer : the fire is 
always lighted at sunset and allowed to burn 
till sunrise. If any white spots appear on 
the surface of the pot, the burning is 
reckoned incomplete, and the fire, continued 
some time longer. On being removed, the 
atones that have flaws are thrown aside as 
useless : thoso not sufficiently burnt are kept 
for next year’s burning, and the remainder 
are sold for exportation. Nearly the whole 
of the stones arc cut at Cambay— the greater 
part of thorn are made into beads. In the 
process : the stones aro first broken up into 
pieces of suitable sizo for the end they arc 
desired to serve. An iron spike is stuck into 
tftA ground, point upwards : tbo stone is 
placed on this and chipped with a hammer 
; till nearly rounded : it is then passed on to 
the polisher, who seizes it in a pair of 
trooden clams and rubs it against a piece of 
sandstone placed in an inclined piano before 
him, turning it round from time to time till 
it assumes a globular form, It is then 
passed on to the borer and polisher ; a hole 
if drilled. Cambay enjoys celebrity for its 
abates, mocha-stones, cornelians, and all the 
fihalcedonic and onyx family, all of them 
brought from Rnjpipla, but worked up at 
Cambay into every variety of ornament, — 
caps, boxes, necklaces, handles of daggers, 
of knives and forks, seals, &c. “ Cambay 
> atones,” theakeek of the natives of Bombay 


and by Europeans called agates, include all 
kinds of quartz stones. They are from the 
amygdaloid trap rooks drained by the Ner- 
budda and Taptcc. They pass in Europe am} 
America for Scotch, Irish, Chamonnix, Nia- 
gra, Isle of Wight “pebbles” according to 
tlu* place in which they are sold. Theprin- 
eipal varieties sold in Bombay are “crvstal ” 

“ milk quartz” “ prose” a green variety, of 
“ moss stone” “ mocha stone,” “fortification 
agate,” “calaedony; cornelian,” “ chryso? 
phrase?” “ heliotrope,” “onyx,” “obsi- 
dian,” and very rarely “ amethyst.” 
These stones abound in all trap countries, 
the Brazils importing them as largely as 
India into Europe where the terms “ Kraz- 
lion” find “ Indian agates” are used indif- 
ferently by the trade. 

Thu fragments of a Murrhino eup, the 
litt le Cambay stone cup still made in Cambay, 
were exhibited in the theatre of Nero, as if, 
adds Pliny, they hud been the ashes of “no 
less than Alexander tho Great himself!” 
Seventy thousand sesterces was the price of 
one of these little Cambay cups in Home in 
the days of Pornpey. The price in Bombay 
ranges from Rs. Id to Rs. 35 and Ks. 75, 
Nero paid 1,000,000 sesterces for a cup “a 
fact slily remarks Pliny “ well worthy of 
remembrance” that the father of bis country 
should have drunk from a vessel of such a 
costly prico.” 

Onyx is stained black by being boiled in 
honey, oil or sugared water and then in sul- 
phuric acid. For red, protosulphate of iron 
is added : and for blue, yellow prnssiate of 
pot ash is added to the protosulphate of iron 
(Emmanuel.) 

Jasper, onyx, common opal, bloodstone or 
heliotrope are found in abundance in many 
parks of the Dekkan in the valley of tho 
Godavcry, and amongst the Cambay stones. 

Fossil wood is in large quantity in Burmah, 
in Sind, and at Ycrdachollum and Ootatoor 
west of Pondicherry. 

Rock crystal is abundant in the south or 
the peninsnla of India at Vellum. 

Garnet from which tho carbuncles are 
formed is in great abundance in the south of 
India in the river ? 

Jade which the Chinese so highly value is 
brought from Central Asia-, one locality being 
at Gulbagashen in the valley of Karakash. 

Turquoise also from Central Asia is ratner 
a favourite stone with tho mahomedans o 
India. . . 

Lapis lazuli , also from Central Asia, isn 
in much request in India. 

The Moonstone, chiefly from Ceylon 
somewhat more valued. . T 

The Sardonyx fa rarely seen in we ip W** 
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j € t is imported- into India, trdm Europe 
pnd is only worn by Europeans, large quan- 
tities of lignite are found in the tertiary 
gtrata along the sea coast of India, but none 
of it takes a gcod polish, 

Malachite also an imported mincrnl, is 
rarely worn aR a gem and only by Europeans. 
j tl occurs abundantly in the copper mines in 
Australia. 

Coral and mother-of-pearl arc also seen in 
India; bat, amongst the people of India, 
these and all the inferior gems arc held in 
but little esteem, who value a gem for its 
intrinsic price, not for the workman's skill 
expended in shaping it, in which the chief 
value of all the inferior gems consists. 

Ouseley's Travels I p. 211. Chambers' Ed. 
Journ , Jane 18H8. Kim/, C. W. Precious Stones , 
Hews and Previous Metals, London , 1805. 
Pmnmi on Gems. J)r, Mason's Temtssurim. 
jh). Do. Hannah. Sir J. E. Tennenfs (■pylon. 
Dr. Vniisf in Donibay Times. Taverner's Travels 
p. 1 14. Niehlnhr, fl psrhreibnnrj van des Arnbien , 
pp, 1 42, 3(52. Davy's Travels in Ceylon , p. 20. 
lliny. xxxvii., xv., xxiii. Forbes' 11 years in 
Cei/hni, Vol. ii. p. 07. Lieut, Well si ed, Vol- i., 
ppl 112, 113. 


GENTIANACE^ 


Jugut mndun, J5 eng. 
3arwa-net, JJuuh. 
Kali shnmbli, 
kali thunibaji, Dun. 
Vadakodi, Malkai.. 


Nila nil _ 

Cari nuehig, 
Nalla-vayfvli, 
Gamllmrasapiu, 
Nela vaviii, 


6av» 

TAJi* 

TiV 


Supposed to he a native of theMalay islands, 
but grows in the Konkans, in Travapcore and 
Madura and is common in gardens in India, 
Elowprs during the wet season, with daft 
purple o y green smooth shoots, heaves and 
stalks when rubbed have a strong, rather 
aromatic odour. After being roasted they 
aro given in chronic rheumatism by the 
native practitioners. The plant is also said 
to be emetic. Wight gives Gcndarussa Tran- 
cjuebarensis. — O'Shautjhnessy, p. 483. Mason, 

GEND BEL. Hind, syn., of Audropo^ 
gon nardus : properly, Gandh-bel. 

GENDI. Hind. Chrysanthemum {tie 
dicum. 


GENRTTA MANJLLENSIS. Oncoftho 
Viverridre. See Civet, Mammalia, Viverra, 

GENC ARU. Hind. Cratocgus crenulata : 
thorn. 

GENEYER-BESSEN. Dm, Juniper ber, 
rieH. 


GKM SANT) from the neighbourhood of 
Ava is sometimes oncoftho Shan articles of 
merchandize. Jt- consists of small fragments 
of nearly all the precious stones found in the 
country, hut garnet, bervl, and spinelle arc its ' 
principal constituents, more especially the last, * 
which seems to constitute more than three- 
fourths of the whole mass, A single handful 
will contain Rpeeimons of every shade, black, 
blur, violet, scarlet, rose, orange, amber, 
yellow, wine yellow, brown and whito. 
Many retain their original crystalline forms, 
some hjjye the fundamental form of the 
species, a perfect octahedron : but many 
others liayc some of the secondary forms, 
among which it is not uncommon to see 
twin crystals re-entering angles, formed by 
two segments of the tetrahedron truncated 
on the angles, and joined together by their 
bases. — Mason. 

GEMEIN NIGELLE. Geb. Nigclla seed. 

OEMMJ! MORBIDiE. Lat. Galls. 

GENDA. Brng. Marvgold. Tagetes 
P*M«. T. erect*. 

GENDAGAM. Tam. Sulphur. 

GENDA-M.ULA. Sans. Abelnjosehns 
®sculentug W. and A. 

GENDARUSSA VULGARIS. 

Juatioia gendarusea, Roxb. Linn. 


GENGARENI KARRI. Tier, Hibiscus 

popu Incus. 

GENGHIS KITAN. A mode of writing 
the name of Change/. Klmn. Jlis name was 
Temugin he lost his father when he was still 
very young. The father had reigned over 
thirteen Tartar hordes. Gutzluff's Chinese 
Jlistory , Yol. I. p. 354. See Changes Khan f 

GENGIVRE. Port. Ginger, 

GENII, Spirits. The word is derived 
from the Arabic 44 Jin/’ through the Persian. 
Maliomcdans believe that the “Jin” reside in 
the lower or first firinanent. See Jin, Suvas- 
wati. 

GENTPA AMERICANA. See dyes. 

GENISTA TOMENTOSA. Henna Lam 
soma inermis . Sec Lawsonia, Dyes. 

GENTIAN. Eng. 

Gcnfcianc, JTk. I Oenziana, It, 

Enzian Germ. | Jenciana, Sf, 

The root of plants of Europe, of the genus 
Gcntiana used in medicine and as n 
stomachic. r 

GENTIANACE^E. A natural order of 
plants, about 100 species of which grow in 
most parts of the world. 2 in Japan, 2 in 
Arabia, and 68 in the East Indies, viz., 10 
of the genus Gcntiana, 2 Pnenmonanthe, 
5 Ericala, 3 Eurythalia, 2 Crawfurdia, 
9 Bwertia, 3 Agathotes, G Ophelia, 1 Halenia, 
1 Erythrcea, 8 Canseora, 9 Exacnm, 1 Sle- 
vogtia, 1 Mitreola. 1 Metrasaceme, 4 Villaraia. 
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whole order is bitter as a characteris- 
b 0 ^ 1 in the stem and roots and they are 
v^jlised medicinally as a tonic. 

GENTIANA. A germs of plants of the 
jorder Gentianacero. Dr. Wight names G. 
pedicellate and G, verticellata: G. umbellata 
grows in the Caiujasns, G. decnmbens, L. is 
common at considerable, elevations in the 
Various parts of the Punjab Himalaya; a 
tincture of it hns been used as a stomachic 
by the Lahoul Missionaries. Jn Switzerland 
a bitter liqueur is prepared from G. lutea by 
fermenting and distilling the sliced root, the 
alcphol being generated by the sugar it con- 
tains* The distilled water is a strong narcotic, 
A iftble-spoonfnl being sufficient, to occasion 
giddiness. Gentian root is a bitter ton i c anil is 
given in the form of infusion, tincture, and ex- 
tract. Before the discovery of cinchona it held 
the first place among febrifnge remedies, and 
It is Still deemed a very useful medicine in 
intermittent diseases. A perfect substitute for 
the ^fusion of gentian is made from the 
' karroo (Gentiana karroo) common in the 
■; Himalaya and is much used in native prac- 
tice. Several species of Agatliotes, Exacum 
: and Ophelia answer equally well. Several 
ppecies, possessed of the same properties as 
Gentiana are used in various parts of the 
world. Lindlcy supplies us with notices re- 
garding the following : — 

Q. catesbffii, N.orth America. 

0. amarella, Chalky pastures in fluropo. 

G. campestris, Do. do. 

0. purpurea, Norway, Switzerland, &c. 
y G. pannonica, Alps of the Tyrol. 

0. punctata, European Alps- O’Shaughncssy, 
(: p.458, Beng. P/iar. p, 302, Bong. Dwp. Voigt. See 

■ Gfriraita. 

fr 

GENTIANA OHIRAYTA. Flkm., syn.of 
Agathotes chirayta. Justicia paniculata. 

GENTIANA TENETS A. Fries. The Tita 
- of IiAdak. Found in various parts of jLhe Pup- 
L j|h Himalaya, up to 16,000 feet in Ladak. 

■ Aitdhison states that in Lahoul a decoction 
L" ofSbb leaves and stems of this and other 
* Species is given in fevers. In Ladak its root 

is put into spirits.— Dr. J. A., Stewart, M- D. 

GENTIANA HYSSOPIFOLIA. Linn. 
Vpti’.ot Cicendia hyssopifolia. — Adams. 

GENTIANA KURROO. Wall. Pncu- 
motianthe kurroo. Don, Royle. 

Kamal Phul, „ Nilkanth, Hind. 

^imalayanGontian.'K.vn. Kurroo, „ 

Nilakil, Hind. 

Grows atMysooree, Simla, and other parts 
of the Himalaya. The roots are used like 
‘ the gentian. — O'Sh a ug hnessif , p. 459. Oleg - 
* Jtorn'e f. Report , p. 658. Dr. J. L. Stewart. 


GEOLOGY. 

GENTIANA LUTEA. tiam, 

Jantiana, Ait. | Gentiane, 0 K 

The Gentian plant of Europe. 
GENTIANA VERTICELLATA. Linn. 

syn. of Cicendia hyssopifolia. — Adams. 

GKNT1L, wrote voyages on the Indian 
Seas entitled “Voyages dans les Mers dm 
hides.” (1600.) 

GENTILE. A term used by the Jews to 
designate all races not Jews or not circum- 
cised. It answered to the Barbaros of the 
Greeks and Romans. The term is employ- 
ed bv the Europeans in India, to designate 
the Tiling people, the races occupying the 
country from Madras to Gaujam. It is 
pronounced Gentoo, and the people them- 
selves accept that designation. It is supposed 
to have been obtained from the Portugese. 
The Gentile of the Jews was the equivalent, 
of the M’hlceha of the Aryan hindn, the “ E” 
of the Chinese and the Kafir of the malm- 
niedun. With the Arabs, they themselves 
are the Arab nl Aral), all tho rest of the 
world are “ajami** or foreign. Gen too is a 
corruption of the Portuguese “Genlio” a 
“ Gentile.** Dr. Fryer (Travels, 1672 to 
1 fifil), says “tlieGeritnes, the Portugal idiom 
for Gentiles, are the aborigines.” He ap- 
pears to he the first English writer by whom 
the term is used, but before his time Pietro 
del la Valle speaks of tho hindoos as gentile, 
following the example of the Portuguese; 
notwithstanding those unquestionable an* 
thorities, Hallied (Gen too Code xxi, xxii.) 
supposes that the Portuguese borrowed tho 
term Gentoo from the Sanscrit word Gniit, 
a sentient being, Fdliut, quoting Ency. 
Metrop. Voe. Gentoo. 

GENUG1IUL. Duk. ? Borassus flabcb 
liformis. 

GENUSU GABDA. Tel. also Batatas 
edulis. — Q/uristf. Sweet Potato. 

GEODORUM CANDIDUM and Geo do- 
rum pallidum are two terrestrial species, 
members of the genus Geodorum. — Mason. 
Wight gives also G. dilatatum. 

GEO EFROYUS. A bird of Timor. 

GEOGRAPHY. Neither the Arabic nor 
the Persian letters are sufficiently numerous 
to compose the pronunciations of many 
foreign tongues, and they are ill-suited to 
record proper names in Geography. Much 
of the value of Abul Fazil’s records is lost 
from this cause. — Burton 1 8 Pilgrimage to 
Mcceah , iii. 

GEOLOGY. Granite and syenite seem 
the ohief up-lifting rocks of India; 
burst through upraised sand-stones, clay*' 
slate, mica-slate, chlorite-slate, and lime- 
stones. This feature of granite and 
disturbing stratified rocks can be traced 
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from ricaf Oeylon northwards at intervals stone arnygdflloid, and southwards 
through the table-lands of the interior; Onjein aud Sangor across thoVindbya, ; 
through Mysore, the Ceded Districts, Hv- Burning a columnar struct urn in their steep 
(terabad, Berar and across the Nerbudda descent to the Nerbudda. The trap crosses 
into Central India, where the granite for a this river meeting with sandstone and fos* 
time disappears. Volcanic trap is visible, silts in the Satpnra range, and spreads over 
however, in the bed of the Jumna, near Alla 4 , all western Berar and the Anrungabad pro 
h, .had, in latitude 25° north, and in the vince; it assumes a columnar form at Gft* 
ascent, to Mussoorie by Kuerkoolee; tho gra- wilgurh and Chikaldith, occupies Cundeish 
nitc re*appears and makes a great eruption and the Uoncan to Bomlwiy, and passes 
at the Chur Monntain on the southern southwards to Mfllwan in latitude 10° 
slopes of the Himalaya. But near Gun- north ; its southern limits being observed 
gotree, at the source of the Ganges, is dos- south of PuudeVpoor, and the right bank 
crihod as the grand granitic axis of the of the Kistna towards Bejapore. Iti the val- 
Himalava, one of the greatest and most i leys near Homntfbud, south and west of 
magnificent outbursts of granite in the Eeder, it is seen between and beneath, but 
tvorld. It traverses these mountains in never penetrating the great plateau of 
numerous veins — westwards towards the latcfife hills, and is noticed at Maharajah* 
llorcmda pass, and eastwards towards Ka- pettah, 30 miles west of Hyderabad. The 
met, Nandadevi and Nandnkot., upraising | eastern edge of this vast tract of volcanic 
the mntamorpliitf schists which form tlie ! rooks* after crossing the Nerbudda to the 
highest peaks of the snowy range. south, skirts the town of Nagpore in Berar, 

bower down on the southern slopes of prtsses Nandeir, onwards to the west of 
these mountains at an elevation of from Hyderabad and to its southern limit, just 
3,000 to 1,500 feet, uplifted stratified rocks, mentioned. South of this, as Well as to the 
consisting of hornblende rook and slate, eastward, the trap only appears as great 
limestone, sandstone, great bods of quartz, dykes, from fifty to a. hundred yards broad* 
(flay, mica, chlorite, and talc slates, rest on which run east and west parallel with each 
the gneiss and granite; and lower still at other. These dykosrCau at places bo traced 
altitudes of 3.000 to 2,000 feet above the for a hundred and fifty miles, bursting 
lev'll of the sea, gravel, boulders, marl with through the granite and other rocks, tearing 
Coal, recent clays and sand-stone form the the highest of the hills asunder and filling 
Sewalik, or sitb- H imalay&n mountain. It is the chasms and crevices with their dark 
rn these hill's that extensive fossil remains and compact substance. In i hese provinces, 
were discovered, and the low alluvial tract, the elements of the trap-rock assume in the 
known as the Terai, is the valley formed by dykes a Variety of lithologic appearances 1 , 
the junction of the Scvvatik With the Himrt* greenstone, and pnrphyritief greenstone ; 
layan inclined rocks. and, in the great volcanic district, basaltic 

To the south of this, the highest parts of greenstone, hornblende rock, basalt, and 
Central India occur along tho Aravalli aulygdahnd, with cornelian, heliotrope* 
Mountains and the Vi ndhya range, and arc prase, jasper, agates and onyx. The 
from 2, 000 to 3,000 feet in altitude. There dykes are particularly numerous near Hy- 
4re, here, tliree inclinations, one declivity dtmibad, hut they ocCur in the Balaghaut 
Iroru the Aravalli mountains towards the Ceded Districts* in the Carnatic and My- 
valley of the Indus, a second from tho * soVe almost to tho southern Cape of the 
Vindhva range northwards to the Ganges, \ Peninsula* and, with very rare exceptions, 
a nd the third running southwards to the they run due east and west. 

Nerbudda. Granite is here, also, the up The central outburst of granite rocks in 
raising rock; it bursts out at Oudevpore, the Peninsula is traced from north of the Go**' 
Kaum >re, Banswarrnh, and Kajporo, through j davery, iu latitude 9<)° north, through 
the gneiss, and mica* and chlorite slates, Hyderabad, the Coded Districts and My* ; 
limestone and sandstone. It was to tho sore to Ceylon. This rock and the greeo^ 
^st of this central tract, that the first great stone form the prominent parts of the Deg* 
deposit of coal was fonnd lining both banks kan, clay-slate, mica, ehlorite and horn- 
of the Damoodah, tliough it has, since then, blende schists, sandstones and limestones 
been discovered in many other provinces with fossils of a post oolite a<re being the stra* 
of British India. It is in Central India* tified rocks through which they burst. The 
als o, that the volcanic rocks to any extent greenstone is supposed by some observer* 
are first observed as they spread east and to decompose into a deep black earth, light 1 
£est from Neemuch in the form of basalt, when dry, and cracked and rent by the sun 
Baltic greenstone* greenstone and green- in the hot season, but forming a tougb,, 
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deep, tenacious soil in the rains, ‘rendering the Adjai and the More rivers seem at 
lurching almost, if not wholly impractical an early period to have formed one general 
fele. It is called “ regur ” in the Dekkan* estuary, the basins of the Soue and tlie Ner- 
imd is the “ Cotton soil ” of Europeans* by budila. But the Mahauuddy and the Goda- 
tnany of whom it is regarded as indicating very, in all of which extensive deposits of coal 
an unhealthy locality. The granite rocks, have been found* as yet seem to have not 
On the other hand, decompose into a red been connected* 

Sandy soil, Which is generally hard, and as The Talehir field, near Cuttack* the do. 
it allows a rapid percolation of water and tached areas of Talehir sandstones in the 
quickly dries, it is less fertile, but is Con si- Sumbulpur coiintry, and the Bolaspnr field, 
dered more favotti’able to health. It nlay be are limited to the Mahanuddy basin ; the 
doubted, however, if tlicre be any facts to Palamow, the Singrowli, and South Kewalt 
prove that the one soil is more favourable to coals are all strictly confined t-0 tho Sane 
health than tho other. basin ; — the Cfhanda field and tho contiun- 

The investigations of Dr. Hugh Falconer rttiou of this field in detached areas down tho 
have shown that, at a period geologically Godavery valley, considerably below Duma. 
feCent, the present peninsula of India, was gudiarn, all are strictly confined to the basin 
ft triangular island, bounded cm each side by of the Godavery and its affluents, while sirui. 
the Eastern ftnd Western Ghats, Converging larly the coal-fields of tho Nerbudda valley 
to Gape Comorin while the base of the tri j are all limited to the drainage basin of that 
angle was formed by the Yindliya mountain ■ river. In other words, the great drainage 
tftuge, front which au irregular spur, form- basins of this country were on the largo scale 
iug*the Aravalli mountains* extended north- ; marked out, and existed (as drainage-basins) 
•Wards : while between the northern shore at the enormously distant period which 
- of this island and a hilly country which is marked the Commencement of the deposition 
noW the Himalaya mountains ran a narrow j of the great plant bearing series, 
oceftn strait. The bed of this strait became Tho Talehir rocks below Contain no co. r il, 
Covered with debris from the adjacent Ml and the Paneliet locks above are equally 
malaya on its northern -shore, and with this without any coals, the whole of the work- 
debris became entombed and preserved many able beds of coal, of this group, being cou- 
ftnd various animal remains* The present lined to the Damudah rocks which cover a 
couditiou of tho country iu northern India has widespread of country round this bases of 
been producedby a subsequent upheaval of the the Paohmari hills and extend thence t a 
land so that What was the ocean strait, forms U mretli and Bm-hoi, about 10 miles Irani 
the northern plains of India, tho long nearly Chiiulwarah. 

level Valleys in which flow the Gauges and There is an admixture of extinct and exist- 
the Indus. Besides this* a great Upheave- ing forms, well preserved remains of hip- 
ment along the line of the Himalaya, has popotaiuus, rhinoceros, mastodon, peculiar 
elevated a narrow belt of the plains into the forms of elephants and very remakable ho- 
Sewalik Hills (determined to be of tertiary vines* dissimilar from those now in Indity 
age) and added many thousand feet, to the but seemingly identical with those ot 
height of the Himalaya, and facts tend to Europe. Of auinmls still existing iu India, 
the conclusion that India had one long term arc found tho fossil Emys (Pangshiira) teem 

ftnd one protracted fauna Which lived tlie imbedded shells are .all of a species still 

through a period corresponding to several living in the Valley, and indicate coneltf- 
terms of the tertiary periods of Europe. sively that the changes have been gradual 
Central Iudia, between Ha&ueobagh , from the time that the hippopotami wal- 
ftndtPalemoW on the cast and Juhbulporc j lowed in the mud, and the rhinoceros roamed 
on the west and thence southwards to Nag- ' in the swampy forests of the country, when* 
pore and Chandah, has in the east five well mastodons abounded and where the strung 
taarked sub- divisions of sedimentary rocks forms of the sivathcrium, dinotherium, 
tvith ooal bearing strata, the Talehir, Barakur, camelopardis existed. 

Ironstone shales, Ran igflflj and the Pauchet, The Central Provinces have nineteen 

bat at a short distance to the west, there are revenue districts, which contain representa- 
Only a three-fold series* the Talehir, Barakur, bives of almost all the formations known to 
and the Panchet. All these successive beds occur within Indian limits. Tho districts 
(possibly with the exception of the Talehir) of Sagor and Dumoh* on the north, ar 0 
representing an enormous lapse of time, altogether on the Vindhyan plateau and a 
• agree in one respect that they seem to bo large part of their surface is formed of tn« 
purely fresh-water (fluviatile or fluvio-lacus- deposits to which tlie name “ Vindhyan 
trine) deposits. The Damoodaii* the Barakur has been given. These however are 1 
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m&tiy places concealed by volcanic rocks of the great flows of the Dekhan trap, and 
the great Dekkan trap area, which have resting quite unconformably on the gneiss 
flowed over them and all the drainage of rocks in parts of the Raichore Doab, and 
these two districts is into the Gauges val- the vicinity of Belgaura, and under parts of 

the ghats on the western coast. That they 
belong to the same general series as the 
rocks in Cnddapah and Knrnool, there is 
no doubt. 

Still further to the south, several 
scries of sedimentary rocks have been disr 
covered, but there has not been traced any 
connection between the several series. 

immediately west of Madras, at Rajahs* 
Choultry, are extensive beds of clay-^ate in 
which the brothers Scblagenl weit discovered 
tertiary fossils. Underlying the sands and clays 
of Madras and all along the sea coast, is a bed ? 
of dark blue tenacious clay, containing 
numerous fossils of existing species, mid in the 
extreme south of the peninsula, in Tinnevelly 
and Madura, are valuable marbles. But, ip. 
the district #et ween the sedimentary rocks 
of the K istna.li and Tnmbiidra and these 
Tinnevelly marbles, at Ootatoor and Vcrda- 
chcllnm near Tricbinopoly are limestone rocks 
containing numerous fossils, the limits of 
which are supposed to be near Tricbinopoly 
on the South, and near Pondicherry on the 
North. From the examination of a very 
beautifully preserved, and numerous suite of 
fbssi Is collected fromthese sitesby Messrs. Kaye 
and Cunliile, of the Madras civil service, 
Professor Forbes arrived at the conclusion, 
that all thebedsfrom which the fossil shad been 
obtained were parts or members of one and 
the same series, and that that series was equiva- 
lent to the cretaceous series of Europe; the 
deposits at Tricbinopoly and Verdnchellum, 
being probably equivalent to the upper green- 
sand and gau It divisions of that series; the 
deposit near Pondicherry, being equivalent 
to the Neocomien, or lower greensand. 

But of the well marked section of 


lev. 

The four districts of Jabalpur, Narsingli- 
t,ur, Hoshangabad and Nimar, immediately 
to the south of the Yindhyan escarpment 
along the marked depression of the Ncr- 
hutlda valley, are in great part on alluvial 
•md tertiary deposits ; south of the Nerbudda 
valley the extensive highlands consti- 
tuting the Satpura range, or its continua- 
tion, which are in rent part formed of the 
Deccan trap resting on crystalline rocks or 
upon sandstone and other rocks of later 
fl., 1 . 0 , Of this region, Mandla occupies the 
extreme eastern cud, bounded by the steep 
f'searpniont of the trappean plateau, near to 
tlieedge of which t he Nerbudda river has its 
source at Auierkantak. Along this same 


range to the west lie ports of Balagliat, 
gonni, iJliiudwara, and Petal south and east 
of the Satpura ranges, the districts ofBi- 
laspur, .Raipur and Sumbulpur lie in the 
dmiimgoof ihcMahansuli river ; Belaspur and 
Raepur occupy tho low plain country of 
Chateesghur, formed principally on rocks be- 
lieved to belong to the Yindhyan scries, 
with a part of their area covered by coal 
hearing rocks. Sumbulpore is in a rugged 
jungly country composed of crystalline and 
meramorpliic rocks. 

The great drainage basin of the Godavory 
on the other band includes Nagpur, Bliau- 
dara, Wurdalj, Chanda and 8i roncha. These 
districts have no considerable elevation, 
Nagpur and Jlluimlara arc principally on 
ffHfcissosG rocks, with much trap iu Nagpur. 
^ arda is almost entirely on trap rocks; 
Chanda and Siroucha have a very varied 
structure including more or less of all the 
formations that have been named. 

The crystalinc and metamorpliic rocks 
consist of gneiss of different varieties, often 
h, ^ly granitoid and form the substratum of 
the whole area, and are seen all around the 
border of the trappean rocks. The area 

COVerPft I*., n I • _ 


the great genus Ammonites, among the 
large addition to the know catalogue of 
species, which Mr. Cunliffe’s collection lias 
given, there were none of the Fimbriati, an 
»olitic and cretaceous section ; none of the 


covered by Deccan trap, in the peninsula of Flexuosi, also a lower cretaceous section; 
India cannot be little less than 200,000 square none of the Dontati, also lower cretaceous ; 

none of the Arniati, an upper oolitic section ; 


. ^ ur ther south, the basins of the Kistnah 
^verand its affluents, the Gutpurbah and Mal- 


• ■ — uuuujncu irjr ijuai vAtuun, 

. s » limestones, &c. which cover the larger 
^bon of the districts of Cuddapah and 


and none of the Lrav igati ; while on the other 
hand, of the Cristati, a section essentially 
cretaceous, we find one; of the Olypeiformi 
also a cretaceous section, one: of the Hete* 
,, - duo uisiifioLB ui vyuuu»[>»ii auu rophylli five, and all of tho cretaceous sub- 

^urnool, westwards through the Raichoro division of this section; of the Ligati, a 
"Oabby G-ogi, Gulburgah, to Kulladghee and group essentially cretaceous, not less than 
“%ium aild appear to represen t the older ten. Of nautilus, a genus having a larger 
TOiou of the great Yindhyan series. Rocks development in the upper than in the low&r 
the lame mineral character appear under beds of the cretaceous, we have three allied 
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; <o other cretaceous forms; of belemnitella, 
Confined to the upper portion of the cretace- 
ous group, one. These will suffice to show, 
that vast additions to the cretaceous Fauna 
of India still remain to ho worked out. 
Fossils from Utatoor near Triohinopoly, fur- 
nished by Mr. Brooke Cunliffc. 

Species Spocics 

previously previously 


> 

| 

1 



- 

1 

t 


1 





2 oopkyta. 







Tnrbindia, 



Phasianella - 

. 

0 

1 

JBchinoaermata. 



S trombus, - 

. 

1 

0 

Brjssus- - - 

3 

2 

Tornafcclla, • 

• 

1 

0 

Nucleoli tea - - 

0 

1 

(Cephabpoda.) 



Holaster - - - 

0 

1 

Baeulitce, - 


2 

0 

Crustacea, 



Ptycocoras, • 


0 

1 

Cancer (?) 

0 

1 

Hamites, 


5 

4 

Jdollusca ( Acephaia .) 


Turrilitcs, - 


1 

1 

Inoceramus - - 

0 

3 

Ammonites, 




Peoten, . - - 

2 

0 

Cristati, ^ 


0 

1 

Ostrea, - - - 

0 

4 

Lo'vujati w - 


1 

0 

Gryphcoa, - - 

2 

1 

Clypeifovmi 


0 

1 

Pinna, ** • • 

Q 

2 

Jfctcrophylli 


1 

5 

Area, - - • 

0 

4 

Liyati 


3 

10 

peotuuculus, - 

0 

1 

Nautilus, 


1 

3 

Modiola - - - 

1 

1 

Belemnites - 


0 

2 

Trigonia, • . 

1 

1 

Belemnitolla, 


0 

1 

Solecurtus, - - 

0 

1 

Annelida. 




Cardium, • • 

0 

2 

Scrpula . • 


0 

2 

(Gasteropoda.) 



Pisces, 




Natiea, - • - 

1 

0 

Odontaspis - 


1 

0 

Trochus, - - . 

1 

0 

OtoduH, - - 


2 

0 

Pleurotomaria - 

1 

0 

Lamna, • • 


0 

1 

Voluta, - - - 

2 

0 






Cephalopoda. The fossil Cephalopoda of 
the cretaceous rocks of southern India are 
enumerated by Prof Oldham. 

Belemnites fibula, Forbes at Ootatoor, 
Trichinopoly, 

,, stilus, Stanford, 

„ seclusus. 

NautiluB Eonchardianus, Shutanure. Ola- 
p&ndy, Pondicherry, Arrialoor, Trichino- 
poly, Shillagoody, 

„ Clemenlinus, Karapandy, Olapandy . 
„ Huxlej'anus, Moonglepandy, Scrda* 
mnngalum, Andoor Shutanure, Moongle* 
pandy, Coonum. 

„ danicus, Sainthorary, Ninnyoor, 

„ justus, Odium. 

„ elcgans, Thuwnanore Andoor Shu- 

tanure. 

„ splendcns, Odium, Appapandy. 

„ formosus, Karapaudy, Andoor, 

„ Kayeanus, Ootatoor. 

„ augustus, Odium, Trichinopoly, 

Purawoy. 

„ clementinus, Coothoor, Trichino- 
poly, Otacoil. 

ft pseudo-elegans, Odium. 

Mrpentinus, Bayapootha pakkan, 

r.; Yorbesianufl, Morayiatoor Odium. 
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„ negama, Sirgumpore. 

„ crebricostatus, Ootatoor. 

„ Trichinopolitensis, Arrialoor, 

„ rota, Mulloor. 

Of the genera and species of shells dis- 
covered in the black clay underlying 
Madras, the chief are : — ° 

Uotella, 2 species , Tapes, 

Iianella tuberculata, Tellina, 

Cerithium mieroptera, Area 2 speoies. 

Cerithium palustre, Area disparity, 

Corithinm telescopimn, Area granosa, 

Tiinitclla, species. Anomia, 

Natiea, species. Ostrea 1 species, 

Natiea mamilla, Ostrea, do. 

Natiea hclvacca, Ostrea, do. 

Natiea maculosa, Ostrea, do. 

Purpura, sp. Artemis 2 do. 

Purpura carinifora, Cardita, do, 

Oliva utricuius, Placnna, 

Oliva irisans, Venus, 

Nassa crcnulata, Tapes ramosa, 

Nassa clathrata, Dotiax scortum, 

Nassa, 2 species. Mactra, 

Nassa jacksonianum, Meroe 2 species . 

Nassa thirsites, Cytlierea, do, 

Eburna spirata, Sanguinolaria (liphoa, 

Bullia vittata, Tellina, species. 

Ampullaria globosa, Nueula, do. 

Solarium, pullustra, 

Venus, Balanus, 

Placnna, 

There appear amongst them many speci- 
mens of the ordinary Placuna placenta and 
other recent shells which would indicate 
their age to be that of Professor Lyell's 
post-pliocene series in his post tertiary 
group. P. placenta does not now occur in 
any part of the eastern coast. 

Vindhyan Group. The Nerbudda and its 
vicinity. The Geology of this district has 
been worked out by Mr. J. G, Medlicott. 
Few parts of India have excited more in- 
terest and attention than the districts adjoin, 
ing the Nerbudda river, the great thickness 
of sandstones and associated beds, which 
form the mass of the Vindhya range, be- 
ing the most striking and remarkable fe ft * 
ture in that country. There is a great faulting* 
accompanied by much disturbance mecha- 
nically, and by much alteration chemically 
(more especially to the south of this famfc/> 
in the rocks which pass along the main 
lino of the Nerbudda valley, along the con* 
tinuation eastward of this line down * 
valley of the Soane, and thence acros 
Belmr, where the continuation of the 
rocks form the JCurruckpoor hills. 1 
considered a high probability that this 1 
of dislocation was continued to the eas J 
north, up or towards the valley of Assam* 
its main direction being E. J 

corresponding with the main direction 
Vindhya range and the Sharia hill rang?* 
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South of this dislocation tho groat group 
of sandstones, shales, &c. forming the Vin- 
dhya hills, is almost entirely absent, unless 
the highly metamorphosed rooks there seen 
be the continuation downwards of the 
B ame scries greatly altered. 

This groat group is altogether of a different 
character and of a more ancient epoch than 
the beds associated witli the coals of Bengal 
and of Central India, — the latter resting 
quite unconformably on the former. 

Mr. Oldham gave tile name Vindhyan, 
to this great group ; being best seen in the 
well exposed scarps of the Vindhyan range ; 
ftud to tho subdivisions in ascending order, 
the names Kymorc, Eowah and Bmidair : 
but he applied these names only provision- 
ally, as he thought it possible, that the Jlcwah 
limestone and Bundair sandstone are only 
repetitions of the Soane valley limestone 
and sandstone produced by faulting. 

Coal groups of BtinhOdiiy IlazarecThigh and 
Cuttack. Resting unconformably upou the 
Vindhya formation, there is a considerable 
thickness qf sandstones, shales and coals, 
in Central India much disturbed, and travers- 
ed by trap dykes. The total thickness of 
this group in this district exceeds some 
thousand feet. In these buds occur nu* 
tnernus fossil plants, which thoroughly identi- 
fy these rocks with the Coal-groups of Burd- 
tvan, of Itazarecbaugh and of Cuttack. 
Taking it as proved that the strata at Ko- 
tah, from which the fish and Saurian re- 
mains had been obtaiued, are the same 
with those of Kamptco near Nagpore, the 
strong Permian analogies of the Saurians 
(Brachyops) ought riot to be overlooked. 

Mtihulma Group. Resting again quite un- 
coil formally upon these rocks i's found another 
senes of sandstones, often ferruginous, gene-’ 
rally speaking irregularly though strongly 
bedded, and of great thickness. These form 
ttie lofty and boldly scarped range of the 
Puchmurry or Mahadowa hills. And to 
this group Mr. Oldham gave tho name 
m Madadewa. In one or two places 
jhey seem to pass upwards conformably 
into sandstones holding remains of large 
B^mmalia, and probably of Sewalik date. 
This group is markedly separated from 
o coal- bearing group below, and as com- 
pared with it is also characterized by the 
omparative absence of trap dykes or other 
ambitions of igneous rocks* 
upon these, in parts of the district, rest 
r ® ? rea, t spreading sheets of trap rocks i 
the continuation of the immense 
dUr ^ the Deccan. Four and five 
wact Iowa could readily be traced in 
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paces. And adverting to the occurrence of 
the beds containing shells (Physa, Paludina, 
Unio, &c.) which are found between these 
flows (the intertrapean lacustrine formation, 
of Carter) tho evidence derived from 
the Nerbudda district proves that this al- 
teration was entirely due to the subsequent 
overflowing of the heated mass of the trap 
above, and to tho disturbances consequent 
on tho exhibition of such powerful force as 
must have accompanied the production of 
these immense flows of lava. These shelly 
beds seem to have been formed by tran* 
quil deposition during tho intervals between 
the successive flows of igneous rock, and to 
have been broken up indurated and baked 
by the succeeding outbreak. 

The following gives a summary view of 
these groups in descending order, omitting 
for tho presen^all tho more recent divisions * 

Groups . Mineral character. Age, &o. 


Mahadowa, Sandstones, with a Geological age 
few shaly beds, for unknown, a foW 
the most part peb- vegetable fossil 
bly, often striped stems, Ac. 
with ferruginous 
bands. 

Damoodah, Shales, sandstones, Ago hot thorough* 
coal, for the most ly decided, pro- 
part thinly bed* bably Jurassic, 
ded and regular, fossils chiefly 
often greatly cut vegetable, name 
up by trap dykes, taken from the 
In Cuttack, how* locality where 
ever, there are no series is most 
trap rocks. fully developed, 

oj Bundair, Sandstones & shales. Ago unknown, 
J? Rewah, Limestones, shales probably very 
1, and sandstones. ancient, seen all 

£ Kymoi‘e, Sandstones & lime- along Vindhya 
stono* range, into Be* 

har and to the 
Ganges at 
Monghyr. Pro- 
bably also in the 
Khasia Hills 
possibly only 
tWo subdivisions 

Sub- Kymorc?, Crystalino limestone Highly probable, 
pseudo-gneiss (name though not yet 
proposed by H. B. thoroughly 
Modlicott, Esq.,) proved, that 
micaceous schists, these are only 
and quartzites, red tho continua* 
and green, and tion downwards 
white. of tho Vindhya 

groups subse- 
quently altered* 

Granite, gneiss hornblende-rock, green* 
stone, &c. 

Mcmdoo. Tho ancient town of l^tanfloo had 
boon built on coralline limestone* It had bow 
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fefry ingeniously, anti correctly inferred by 
Dr. Carter, in bis carefully, compiled 
11 Summary of the Geology of India,” that 
the limestone used at Mandoo had been 
derived from near Bang or Bngh, and 
at Surbaperee orf tho Maan. Captain Kea- 
tinge thought he traced tho following 
Succession, (ascfcnding) a light, green stone 
metamorphie or volcanic ; a soft sandstone, 
Very fine grained and white ; compact, lime- 
stone, bluish white : and then the coral 
limestone, the latter Only containing corals. 
The compact fine limestone, is found at 
intervals all over the jungle, and lias been 
very largely used for lime in tho Mandoo 
days; tlio old kilns are without number. 
He found fossils, wherever an edge of stone 
Iky oVer a convenient mud bod to retain 
them. Tho Echinida, a Brissns, were in 
great plenty; the III i eels call y*em Patincliia 
from their five marks and Pecten 5-costatus. 
Plagiostoma spinosum and Terebratula 
petoplioata were numerous, tho latter the 
frost numerous and in best preservation, 
pieces of a large finely marked Echinus 
Cidaris. There is also a rude impression 
on a stone of a very large Irioceramus ? 

To the west of Mho w and Indore, there 
Oxist extensive beds of the cretaceous series. 

Dr. Carter in the Journal Bombay Asiatic 
Society, No. XX. Jnly 1857, page 62!, 
considers that these beds are truly Neoeomion . 
The evidence, however, is that these rocks 
Represent the cretaceous era, but is in- 
sufficient to enable one to refer them to 
any subdivision of that great series. 

Fdssiis collected at Baug by Captain 
Keatinge. 


Species. 

1 or 5 

I 

1 

2 or 3 


Corallines .... 

Ecliinodermata. Cidaris, - 

' Echinus, (species) 

Brissus, 

Cyphosotna, ... 2 

Mollusca , Acephala, Pholadomytl, - 1 

Vonus, .... 1 

Cardium, ... 4 

„ altnm. 8m- ; hillamim, or 
very closely allied and two Others. 
Area, .... I 

Modiola, .... 1 

My til us, (typieus, Forbes.) 1 

Pecten (Jaitina) - - 3 

P. (5. costatns, common.) * 
Plicatula, - 1 

Inooeratnus, ... 1 

Terebratula, ... 1 

Gasteropoda. Rhynconella, - 1 

Natica, • 1 

v Turritella, ... 1 

Corithiiim, - ■ 1 

Triton, - l 

Volute, • • • • 2 

Cephalopoda Ammonites of tho Itbotomagcnsis, 
Section, 


GBOtOG?. 

Outtach and TaMm group. 

B Jan ford and Theobald examined the Cut, 
tack or Talcher coal-field, and the results 
arrived at strongly confirm the results 
given above. The following section is l u 
descending order. 

Alluvium. lafcrUe , 

1. — Upper grit series,— nn fossil iferons— 
qnartzose grits and coarse sandstones, with 
occasional red shales ; pebbly throughout, 
and near base conglomeric — above 2,000 
feet. 

2. — Carbonaceous shale series, fossil iferous, 
consisting of 

(a) — Blue and lilac shdlcs, micaceous; 
white speckled sandstones, ironstones, about 

| 1,500 feet thick. 

( b) — Carbon aceous shells con fainingthin 
scams of coal (!) inches) irregularly dispersed 
through them, about 200 feet. 

(c) — Shales and coarse white sandstones, 
the latter predominate in lower portion, 100 
to 200 feet. 

3. — Lower shale and sandstone series, 
annolide tracks, consisting of 

(«)— Blue nodular shales, generally are- 
naceous. 

( h ) — Fine sandstones, much jointed and 
“ tcsselated.” 

(r,)— “ Boulder bed,” Containing numer- 
ous boulders of gneiss and granite frequently 
5 to (> feet across — in a tine argillaceous or 
arenaceous rock, often rippled, sometimes 
replaced by a coarse sandstone. 

Each of those series rests uncoriformably 
on that beneath it. 

Western Bengal and Central India. Tho 
Rev. Stephen Hislop of Nagpore, writing 
on tho ago of tho coal strata in Western 
Bengal and Central India, observes that 
perhaps the most interesting part, in a section 
of the rocks of Central India, is the junction 
of the thick bedded sandstone above, with 
the laminated strata below. Tho latte r , 
however various they may bd in different 
localities as regards their lithologic and 
sometimes even their pal coontologic features, 
may readily enough be distinguished by 
their relation to tho superior beds, whose 
identity again is sufficiently attested, by the 
iron bands, which run through their mass. 
This ferruginous sandstone is well develops 
at the Mahadeva Hills, in the north oft 
province of Nagpore, in tho vicinity o 
city itself, and at Kota on the Eranmta, i 
the dominions of the Nizam. Thesubjom^ 
sections represent the succession of the stra 
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ht these places respectively, as far as they 

are known : 
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Immediately under the upper sandstone, 
laminated rocks are seen in all. In sec- 
tion 1st, the shales arc bituminous and car- 
bonaceous, while in section 2nd, they .are of 
argillaceous sand. But they are of the same 
ago, as many species of fossils being common 
to both. Section 3rd, instead of having the 
limestone all collected in the lower part of 
the section, as is the case at Nagpore and in 
pany parts of the Nizam’s country, has it 
interstratified with the shalo ; but the bitu- 
minous strata occupy the same position as 
section 1 st. Choosing section 2nd as being 
better known for com parisem with it, instead 
of section 1st, gives us in cKscending order 
sandstone and clay, red shale and limestone. 


coal shales and laminated sandstones of Nag- 
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shales of Kota. The Kota fishes that reh 
warded thie researches of Drs. Walker and 
Bell were pronounced by Sir P. Egerton ttf 
bo true Oolitic forms, and probably of the 
age of theLias; between Nagpore and Chanda* 
the upper sandstone has the usual iron 
bauds, ami the lower laminated beds the 
common vegetable remains, there is a dis- 
trict with Mangali as the centre (sixty miles 
S. of Nagpore) whore the superior sandstonO 
is less ferruginous, and the inferior or lamL 
nated beds aro coloured by iron of a deep 
brick red. In the hitter si rata, the remains 
of reptiles* fishes and entolnostraca predo- 
minate, while the few vegetables that arO 
found, are generally very different from those . 
occurring in other part s of the Nagpur terri- 
tory. The skull of a Labyrinthodont, named 
Brachyops laticeps by Owen, might suggest 
for it a Triassic or even Carboniferous age* 
but the plentiful ness of scales of lepidotoid 
fishes forbids us to assign a more ancient 
epoch than the Jurassic ; and the conclusion 
is unavoidable, not, that our laminated sand** 
stone is older than the age wo have attri- 
buted to it, but that in India tile Labyrinth o-> 
clout family lias come down to a more recent 
period than in Europe. 

The vegetable remains are Tamiopteris, 
Equisetum laterale, Tamiopteris maguifolio* 
Phylotheeas, Knorria, Lepidodendron, Aph- 
yllum, Aspidiaria, Entumostraca belonging 
to the genus Esthoria. 

Iu the bituminous shales of theMahadevas 
we have the following Bengal fossil plants: 
Tryzygia spoeiosa, Yertebraria indica, and a 
species of Phyllothcca, a, fragment of which 
is figured by Or. McCellaml as Poacites 
minor. (GeoL Surv. Tab. XVI. f. 4 .) Tn the 
carbonaceous shales of Umret, besides the 
Phyllothcca now alluded to, another stem, 
but Uu furrowed, which seems to resemble 
McClelland’s Poacitcs muricata, Tab. XIY. 
f. 6. In the laminated sandstone of Kamptee* 
in addition to Yertebraria and the two 
Poacites as above, Tamiopteris, perhaps of 
the same species as at Rnjmahal, and - 
McClelland's Pccopteris affiuis, Tab. XII. 
f. 11 . 6 ., which in Nagpiir is a well marked 
species with a tripin natc frond. 

In all these localities the genus Glossop- 
teris abounds, Nagpore seems to have out- 
stripped North Eastern India in Oyclopteris 
and several other vegetable remains, but is., 
decidedly behind in regard to the Gyc&r 
dacere. The only specimen, procured fc a 
small fragment from the sandstone of 
Kamptee, the leaflets of which are narrower 
than a minute blade of grass. 

Though amongst the Cutch oolitic str%tft 
some are evidently marine, yet from wfcat 
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Jjlr. Hyslop.had seen of those in the Deccan 
Sir those in Bengal, none of them in either of 
these districts exhibit the least evidence of 
having been deposited in the sea or ocean : 
all seem to be of fresh- water origin. 

In Chanda and fler&r, one of the great 
sources of doubt as to the extent of the coal 
deposits rose from the fact, that the beds in 
the group of rocks in which the coal hero 
occurs (known to Indian Geologists as the 
Barakur group) had invariably a tendency to 
Exhibit very great variations both in thick- 
ness and quality within short distances; They 
fcre often of great thickness locally* but thin 
out and nearly disappear within short dis- 
tances: this variation also being not only 
in the thickness, but also in the quality of 
the beds, so that what shows as a bed of 
good coal in one place may* within a few 
yards or a few hundred yards, pass into a 
shale without coal or even into a sandstone. 
Coal was found about 15 miles north of 
Dumagudiam, near the junction of the Tal 
friver near Lingala. 

Mr. Medlicott is of opinion that the 
present limits of the coal measure fields 
in North India coincide approximately 
With the original limits of deposition and 
are not the result of faulting, or even 
mainly of denudation. All these succes- 
sive beds (possibly with the exception of 
the Talchir) representing an enormous lapse 
t>f time, agree in one respect, that they seem 
to bo purely fresh- water (ilnviatile or fluvio- 
faoustrine) or estuarine deposits. The Ra- 
tligunj, the Jherria, the Bokaro, the Ram- 
gbttr, and the Karunpura fields all belong to 
the drainage basin of the Damoodah river. 

Mr. W. T. Blanford reports that the coal- 
fbearing(Damoodah) bods of Korba extend for 
about forty miles to the eastward, as far as 
Rabkub in Udipur (Oodeypore). They also 
extend far to the south-east towards Gang- 
pur, and to the northwards towards Sirgiija, 
and in all probability are continuous, or 
pearly so, with the deposits of the same 
mature known to occur in these Districts. 
Main Fat and the neighbouring hills, and 
jail the country on the road from Main Pat 
through Chandargarhand Jashpur to Ranchi, 
consist of metamorphic rocks with the ex- 
ception of a cap of trap and laterite on Main 
Pat. 

Indications of the existence of coal seams, 
Were afforded by the occurrence of fragments 
pf coal in the rivers* especially in the Hand, 
Ke found a few seams near Chitra, twelve miles 
Sfeat of Rabkub and nearly thirty east of 
Korba. Two or three are seen in the Mand 
about, three to four miles east-north-east of 
but the/ are only from a foot to IS 
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inches in thickness. In a small stream, the 
Koba Naddi, which runs south of Chitra, one* 
scam about three feet in thickness is seen 
near the village ofTendttmuri, more than a 
mile south-west of Chitra. It is nearly 
horizontal, having a very iow irregular dip 
to the west or south-west. Part consists of 
fair coal, tho remainder is shaley. 

The only seam examined from which it is 
possible that a useful supply of fuel might 
be obtained, is exposed in the same stream 
rather nearer to Chitra, being about a mile 
from that village, close to the boundary of 
the village of Tendumuri, appears to be of 
considerable thickness, perhaps 20 feet, and 
the lower portion appeared to be fair in places; 
The dip is about 15 0 to nortlvnorth-west. 
Lieutenant Sale, of the Chota Nagpur Topo- 
graphical Survey found a seam of coal about 
four miles north-west of Rabkub in a small 
stream running into the Mand, and this may 
be the source of the blocks in the river bed. 

Several coal localities have been lately 
found by the officers of tlio Topographical 
Survey and recorded in their maps. Thoy aro 
al 1 n or tli of Korba an d U dipur. The Rajah of 
Jashpur told that coal occurred in his 
territory in the Khurea country, twenty-four 
miles north-west of Jashpur Nagar, about 
one hundred miles or rather moro west by 
south of Ranchi. 

The Talcheer field extends for about 70 
miles from east to west with an average 
breadth of 15 to 20 miles and is bounded 
both on the north and south by great pa* 
rallel faults, the former of which has ftU 
aggregate throw of upwards of 2,000 feet; 
these faults are not truly east and west, hut 
to the south of east and north of west. The 
section in ascending order of the basin 
shows at tho base, sandstone and blue shale, 
but slightly fossiliferous, in thickness from 
500 to 600 foot; over these is a series of 
shales and sandstones often micaceous, occa- 
sional beds of ironstone, and thin layers of 
coal and coally shale, giving a total thick- 
ness about 1,800 feet ; and over these agam 
is a distinct series of quartzose grits, con- 
glomerates, and sandstones, in thickness 
from 1,600 to 2,000 feet. These three 
groups are unconformablo each to the other, 
the unconformity between the two lower be- 
ing* however* much less marked than that be- 
tween the two upper. . . 

To the lower group, as having . been urs 
recognized and described in this district, t 
name of “ Taiclfe* ” series has been givem 

Tho second group, which, from its i* 
bedded vegetable remains, was proved to 
identical with the rooks of the exfcen 5 l t 
Damoodah coal-field, when these were 
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described, has been denoted the “ Daraoo* question was in connection with the discover 
dah ” series. ry, on the onfe side, o^several species identical 

While the upper group, supposed to re- with those found in these Indian rocks, in 
present the great series of rocks, so magnU the Australian coal-fields, associated with 
iicently seen in the Mahadcva hills of Con- numerous animal remains distinctly refer- 
tral India, has boon called tho Mahadeva” able to the lower carboniferous era, and, on 
series. Thus three series oan be recognised the other hand, to the discovery in Cutch 
in each of the extensive fields referred to, of other species also identical with some of 
although with varying developments and these Indian forms, in bods associated with 
thickness. Al tho base of the Talcheer se- animal remains, undoubtedly referable to 
r ies there is a remarkable bed consisting of the oolitic epoch, But the latter forms, or* 
very large and only slightly rounded masses those which the evidenco of associated ani- 
0 f granite and gneiss, imbedded in a fine mal remains would show to bo oolitic, are 
gilt, and occurring under such conditions as only found in tho upper beds of theDamoodah 
induce the opinion that the action of ground series, while those which are common to the 
ice has been the cause of its formation. In Australian fields aro those chiefly found in 
the Rajmahal district there is a very limit- the lower bods, with these plants have been 
ed development of the lower beds, above found in the districts examined, some anne* 
which unconformably comes tho Damoodah lide tracts useless as distinctive forms, 
series, here exhibiting a greater extension To Mr, Oldham there soemed, at one time, 
upward than in Cuttack ; but unfortunately good reason forseparating altogether from tho 
the sequence of the rocks is interrupted by several groups of rocks above referred to, tho 
the intercalation of several successive floes of wholeofthcgreatthicknessofgandstoneswhich 
basaltic trap, the intervals between which formed the great Yindhyan range, extend*' 
havo been marked by tho continued and ing almost entirely across India, from the 
tranquil deposition of the mechanical rocks mouths of the Ncrbudda to tlio Ganges at 
going on. These floes have been repeated Monghyr. These appeared to be of prior 
six or seven times, and the phenomena of date, and there seemed to him a probabi- 
contact are in all cases marked ; tho upper lity that there was a great line, or a group 
layers of the niechanioal deposits in contact of lines, of dislocation passing along tho 
with the trap being in all cases greatly al- general line of the valley of the Nerbudda, 
tered while the lower layers are in no cases and the effects of which might be traced 
changed, but rest unaltered on the degraded over a very large area, extending towards 
surface of the underlying trap. But while the north-east, possibly even into the valley 
the actual physical sequence of the deposits of Assam, 

cannot he here traced, the fact of their all Bajmahal. Dr. Oldham shows, that the 
belonging to tho same great series is at- group of rocks of the Bajmahal hills constitute 
tested by tho occurrence of some identical a formation quite distinct from tTiat. of the 
fossils throughout. A few species pass up- coal-bearing beds of Burdwan and some 
wards through tho series, but there is a other localities ; to which lattor group he 
very marked change in the general facies of applies the name of the Damuda beds. He 
the flora in the upper as compared with the shows that the fossil vegetation of the two 
lower portion of the group ; the latter clia- formations is entirely different, both specie 
racterizcd by the abundance of vertebrata, fically and in general aspect *, that not one 
pecopteris, trizygia, &c., the former by the species is common to tho two ; that the 
abundance of zamia-liko plants. The sc- Rajmahal bods are characterized by a 
vies, therefore, has been divided into Upper remarkable abundance and variety of 
and Lower Damoodah rocks. cycadeoo, by a comparative paucity of ferns, 

Nerbudda. In the Nerbudda district the series and by tho absence, in particular, of the 
is less interrupted, and there also the same genus Glossopteris, as well as of Phyllathe* 
general results were obtained. The south- ca and Vertcbraria; while the Burdwan or 
evn boundary of this groat field was for a Damoodah beds are characterized especially 
large part of its course produced by a great by Glossopteris, Phyllotheca, and V erte* 
fault, having quam proximo, the same go- braria, with scarcely a trace of Cycads. 
? era l direction as that of tho faults bound- It is evident that tho Nagpur fossil flora 
ln g the Talcheer field. The age, goologi- agrees altogether in this respect with that 
cally considered, of the Damoodah rocks is of the Damudah, and. not with that 
ascertained from their fossil plants, and the of tho Rajmahal formation. Dr. Oldham 
of the general oolitic facies of this is of opinion that tho Rajmahal beds aro 

G Pp especially of those from tho upper mesozoic, and probably jurassic, the Da* 
> ascertained. The difficulty of this moodah bods palaeozoic. But Mr. Bishop 
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thinks that the fedie^if . tmjp Nagpur and 
Burdwan flora is ratheiirhest&oic. ^Botanical 
evidence is, however, far frorflt 1 unequivocal, 
Bud, such as it is, might be out- weighed by 
the discovery of a single well-marked and 
thoroughly characteristic tisli, shell, or coral. 

(On the age of the Fomlfvrous thm-ledden 
sandstone and coal of the Provinces of Nagpur , 
India . By the Rev. Stephen II idop.— Quar- 
terly Journal of Geological Society , Vol. XVII, 
August 1861, p. 316 to 3 ID.) 

According to Dr. Oldham’s views the age 
of the Indian coal-fields, between the parallels 
Of 20° and 25° N., is Upper Carboniferous of 
a rather later stage than that of the true coal 
measures of Britain, and more closely allied 
to the “fern-coal ” series of Silesia. Some 
doubts have been expressed as to the cor- 
rectness of this view, at least of the ago of 
the Silesian coal-fields, which are known to 
rest, on limestones containing large product! 
and other fossils of the carboniferous lime- 
stone. 

Peninsula of India. Tho following is a 
brief summary of the formation of the Indian 
peninsula as described by Dr. Oldham, in 
ascending order : — 

1. Laurentain Granitoid Gneiss— highly 
metamorphic aud traversed by innumerable 
trap dykes. This is the floor of all the 
other formations. 

2. Quavtzose, micaceous, aud hornblen- 
dic rocks — much contorted. 

3. Lower Silurian, or Cambrian — Sub- 
metara orphic schists and massive conglome- 
rates of local-rocks. These rocks occur in 
the Eastern Ghauts. 

4. Devonian — The Vindbyan series, prin- 
cipally saudstones, distributed into four 

groups. 

5- Carboniferous — («) Mountain-lime- 
stone of the Salt Range, classified as such 
from the fossils collected by Dr. Fleming. 

" (h). The Talchcer series, sandstones of a 
peculiar character and colour, resting on a 
■ V boulder bed,” or ancient shingle beach. 

(c). The coal bearing rocks of India 
forming the coalfields of Damoodab, Ner- 
tmdda, &o. 

6. Permian ? or Intermediate.— Beds 
with reptilian remains, presenting, in Dr. 
Oldham’s opinion tho physical break be- 
tween the Palaeozoic and Mesozoic periods 

; of Europe. It is indicated here as doubtfully 
' JPermian. 

7. Triassic, Upper and Lower. In this 
latter there are beds of limestone with Ce- 
ratites (Muschelkalk P). 

8. Rhaefcic Beds— with characteristic fos- 

jwls. 
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9. Liassic Group— divided into an Up, 

per and Lower series. ^ 

1 0. J urassic Group— with Cycade®. Di- 
vided into Upper, Middle, and Lower Stao- eg ", 

11. Cretaceous Series— with fine forms 
of Ammonites and other shells. 

12. Eocene. — 

(ft). Nummulitic limestones. 

(b). Fresh water deposits of lakes; over 
and through which sheets of lava have been 
erupted. 

13. Miocene.— Latcrite, and other strata 
of several kinds. 

14. Pliocene. — Ossiferous gravels, Clays. 
&e. 

15. Recent, — Gravels, clays, and mud 
of rivers, etc. 

It is, he thinks, impossible to look over 
the above great series of beds so truly 
representative as they are of the Euro- 
pean system, and presenting often in 
minute detail a marked correspondence 
with the English subdivisions and 
formations without being struck with 
the wonderful uniformity of nature’s 
operations in ancient times over vast por- 
tions of tho globe. The strati graphical 
resemblances aro also not less remarkable 
than the palreontologieal, for tho genera 
and some species of fossils of the Triassic, 
Liassic and Cretaceous formations arc iden- 
tical with those of Europe. 

Himalaya. — The Geology of the Himalaya 
and its subsidiary mountain ranges might 
form the study of a lifetime, without being 
exhausted. Certain parts of this vast chain 
of mountains have indeed been studied, espe-? 
cially the lower formation of tho Siwalik 
range, in connection with which the names 
of Falconer and Cautley are familiar to fill. 
Other portions of the Himalaya, together 
witli the hills beyond Pcsliawur, to the 
Baled Koh, Hindu Kush, and Sulaimani 
ranges, are almost unexplored, and the only 
published accounts of their structure arc to 
bo found in a few scattered and brief notices 
in the travels of Vigne, Jacquemont and 
others, and in several papers of the Asiatic 
Society. 

The Salt Range runs transversely be- 
tween tho Jhilatn and the Indus, as the 
Baloti range, and Shaikh Budin hills, con- 
sidered as a portion or continuation of the 
range Trans Indus, lie in the vicinity or 
the Salt range; having those hills on the 
south, the Peshawur hills on the north, and 
the end of the Snlaiman range with the 
Waziri hills on the west. From this pla ce 
onwards down the western frontier, tho 
branches of the Sulaiman range was re? 
presented at tho Jjahore Exhibition v j 
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several fossils from the Iiagari, Mazari and 
Lower Hills belonging to the Sulaimah 

Tlw Ddhi system of mils include tlioso 
of the Delhi, Gurgaon and Hissar districts 
a!s( , the Shekawati hills in Gurgaon which 
ultimately become fused in the Aravalli 
rau^e. Some of these hills are fossil ilerous, 
others yield metals ; the copper ores of Hissar 
and of Singh ana in Gurgaon district, be 
longing to this series. In other portions 
marbles and freestone are found; and the 
Kalyaun hills of Dadri now included in* the 
jhiud territory, furnish elastic sandstone. 

Fossils from Spiti and the Peon valley, at 
elevations of from 15,000 to 17,000 feet. 
iWemuites. 

Ammonites Geranli, oolitic ? 

A. Xqialensis (Gray). 

A. iriplieatus. 

A. Walliehii. 

A.biplex (Sowcrby). 

A. tui’quntus (Sowcrby). 

A. aenciiicnw (Strachey). 

Ammonites u mlcsrri boil. 

Npiritir M.ri:iLa, carboniferous. 

I’rc i« I udus Sp. earliouifurous. 
riiohubmya, oolitic. 

Nuenla cunoifonuis. 

Illiv ncoiiolla ey nocophala, carboniferous. 

Onlmeeras r carboniferous, 

Asiatic major, oolitic. 

The Lagari hills, Imam Bakhsh Khan 
and Dora Ghazi Khan, yield Jielcmnites, 
a species of Natica, and several species of 
Echinus. The curious triliuear markings on 
tliulnLter, are compared by tlio people to 
the impression, of a bird’s foot: to which, 
they attribute the origin of these fossils. 

Sangcha,” are nnrumulites from the 
Mazari hills. Imam Baklish Khan, and 
Sheikh Hudin Hills produce the Eh pitas 
priuiogenus, Hippopotamus sivalensis, and 
1 lino l lie liuin. 

The Balut range furnishes 
Produclna cost-wtus. | S, shiulu ? 

P- corn. Strcpfcorhyncbiis rroiiis- 

Aihyria Uoissyi. tria. 

Atliyris subLilita, S. pcctinifonnis. 

eramlis. Lithostrotou irrcgnlare. 

Jjrtliis Yosupiuatn. Ceripom, sp. 

Jliyncouollsi, ap. ? Anotnia Lawrcnciana. 

«• poleurodon. liima gigantca. 

^-pj’noeoplmla, Pectcn, 

puitbra, sp. Venus suba-glauru?. 

Also Natica flcmingi from Sakcsar in 
toe «alt range.) 

Cidarig verneiuli i. The natives of I ndia em- 
; P^y fossil encrinitcs, Sang-i-yahuda, also a 
^. m ^ e fossil bivalve shell and Sang-i- 
‘ 'adnaj as medicinal substances, which 
^ toss fit for use than ordiuary chalk. 
whim Himalaya. — On the north and 
"■ at the base of the Sikkim Himalaya, 


under fchb^hilV sfcatmh of Darjiling, the 
great mass of (he lofty hills is composed of 
schistozo rocks of various characters con- 
siderably disturhed and contorted. Theso 
are decidedly different from, and more recent 
than, the gueissozo rocks of the greatest 
portion of India. Near the base of the hills, 
and faulted against, these rocks at high 
angles, there is a small extent of sandstone 
and black shales, which contain vertehrata, 
peeopteris, &i\, similar to those occurring 
in the great, coal-fields of. Bengal. Theso 
fossils are peculiarly interesting, from tho 
fact of their being changed into graphite, 1 
and occurring in beds which themselves 
have a very suongly marked graphitic cha- 
racter. They are of very limited extent; 
tho greater portion of the sandstones, which 
in tins section exhibit a thickness of some 
thousand feet, belonging to a series of a much 
more recent date, and which has been sub- 
jected to a much smaller amount of distur- 
bance and alteration. This upper group 
contains many large steins, in all observed 
eases prostrate, and in most, cases giving 
ttvidonnoof great wear and long exposure 
previously to being imbedded; and in some 
of tho finer and more earthy deposits an 
abundance of leaves occur, of the same 
general charnel cr as those occurring in 
Jhmnah and. Tonasserim. This group has 
therefore been provisionally referred to tho 
pliocene age. No traces of the great num- 
mulitie series have been observed in this 
district. 

K hussy it Hills . — Further south are the 
Khassya Hills, which form a compara- 
tively isolated range, rising suddenly from 
the great plains of Bengal in the south, 
and divided, on the north, by the valley of 
Assam from the great Himalaya or Bhutan 
! range. On the southern face this range 
! rises almost perpendicularly from the plains 
which are continuous from the Day of Hen- 
gal, with scarcely a perceptible change of 
: level to the very foot of the hills, and, with 
the exception of a comparatively small 
thickness of metaniorphic rocks at tho base, 
are composed of nearly horizontal beds of, 
sandstones, a few slialy layers and limestone, 
long known for the abundance and beauty of 
the mimnmlitcs it. contains. These beds dip 
slightly to the south, and die out towards 
the north, when the met amorphic rocks como 
i to the surface in the hills. The ago of 
tho sandstones and limestones is unques- 
tionably fixed by their organic contents, 
and therefore, also, the epoch of tho coal, 
which is associated with them, as belonging 
to tho great eoccuo period of geologists. No 
newer group of rocks is definitively seen in 
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these hills. Along the SQufocrifS$$e of the 
range there is evidence of &greataislocation 
extending for many mites, and possibly 
along the entire scarp, which has brought 
down to the level of the plains, the rooks 
which are seen at the top of the hills. This 
line of dislocation has in all probability 
tended to give the nearly rectilinear direc- , 
tion of the escarpment : its date is fixed as 
at least subsequent to the formation of all j 
the eocene rocks here seen. An older group 
of sandstone, considerably altered is seen 
furthei to the north, within the hills and 
also a series of highly metamorphosed 
schists and grits restin upon the gneissoze 
and granitic rocks. 

Burmth and Tenasacrim . — Further south, 
on the east of the Hay of Bengal, the 
Tenasserim Provinces extend for about six 
decrees of latitude along the east shores of 
the Bay of Bengal. In breadth they seldom 
exceed more than one degree of longitude. 
From Siam, on the east, these provinces 
are separated by an interrupted range of 
mountains, occasionally rising to 7,000 or 
8,000 feet high, but the general height of 
which to the north is about 4,000, diminish- 
ing in passing southwards to 3,000 feet or 
less. The main direction of this range is 
north and south : this being also the general 
direction of tho coast line, of the minor and 
outlying ranges of hills, and, therefore, of 
tho rivers. Tho geological structure is 
tolerably simple although at first sight ap- 
parently complicated, from tho great dis- 
turbances to which the rocks have been sub- 
jected. Tho central range is of granite, 
occasionally, but not un frequently of a sycni- 
tic character ; itself traversed by thick veins 
of large crystalino felspathic granite, and 
often along Its outer edges, or near its june- , 
tion with overlying slates, characterized by ■ 
the presence of tinstone as an ingredient of 1 
the mass disseminated among tho other 
mineral constituents. This granite axis is 
succeeded by highly mctamorphic rocks of 
a gneissose and micaceous character, them- 
selves cut up by numerous veins of granite, 
which, however, do not extend far from tho 
junction. Upon these is a great accumula- 
tion of bluish and bluish-black earthy beds, 
thinly laminated, of thin-bedded grits, and 
of pscudo-porphyritic rock, the normal cha- 
racter of which is a lmrcl earthy rock 
with small irregularly disseminated sub- 
crystaliue felspar, passing, on the one hand, 
into slates, and, on the other, into grits, 
often coarse and conglomeratic. These hard- 
er rocks form all tho higher grounds of tho 
outer ranges of hills. This series being 
best seen in the southern province of Mor- 
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gui, was provisionally called the “Mer 
gui ” series. The total thickness is about 
9,000 feet. It is succeeded unconfonnablv 
by hard sandstones in thick and massive 
beds, with their earthy partings, generally 
of reddish tints, occasionally deep red and 
yellowish. A few beds are slightly calcare- 
ous, and in the upper portion a few thin 
and irregular bands of earthy blue lime, 
stone occur. Above these rest about 200 
feet of soft sandstone in thin beds, npon 
, which apparently rests the massive lime- 
i stone of the country so largely seen near 
to Moulmcin. The thickness of the entire 
group is about G,000 feet, and as some of its 
members are best seen in the northern pro- 
vincc of Monlmein, it has provisionally been 
called tho Monlmein ” series. To deter- 
mine tho ago of the older of these two 
groups (the Morguij we have no data. The 
aspect of much of the rocks is very similar 
to the trappean ashes and felstones so abun- 
■ dant in tho Silurian rocks of Great Britain, 
while others arc lithologically like Devoni- 
an ; but these resemblances are very decep- 
tive. The ago of tho Monlmein series is, 
however, tolerably defined by its organic 
contents. Those appear to fix the age of 
tho group as distinctly carboniferous. The 
whole of these rocks wore, subsequently to 
their induration and disturbance, widely and 
greatly denuded, and on their upturned 
edges at intervals is found a series of conglo- 
merates and sandstone and imperfectly -*■ 
hermit shales, with thick beds of coal, ge- 
nerally of lignitic character. None of the 
conglomerates are coarse ; the sandstones 
are line, gritty, and pebbly, or clean wliito 
qnartzo.se grits ; the shales thinly laminat- 
ed ; the coal itself thinly disposed in thin 
fluky laminin, with earthy streakings mark- 
ing its structure. In addition to the total 
unconformity of these rocks, the imbedded 
organic remains are quito distinct. They 
consist of dicotyledonous plants (leaves) 
belonging to the group of the Lauraceue, 
and probably to the genus Lauropbyllo® 
of Goppert. In the thin papery shales 
which overlie the coal arc also remain 3 oi 

fish (scales, Ac.) of a freshwater character ; 

the whole referring the beds to a very re* 
cent, epoch, probably corresponding in p*jj 
to the pliocene of European geologists. K 
is curious to notice here the absence of any 
coal in the carboniferous rocks below, an 
its abundant presence in those newer beds. 
The total thickness of these beds does no 
exceed 900 to 1,000 feet. They are never 
continuously traceable ; they occur heap| 
up against and separated by the projecting 
ridges of the higher grounds, and ^ 
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have been deposited when the physical con- 
formation of the country was very similar to 
that now existing. They appear to be the 
result of ft series of fresh-water deposits, 
formed in small lake-like expansions along 
the lines of the great drainage valleys of the 
country, and to mark a line of general and 
greater depression between the main ridge 
of hills dividing: Siam from the British do- 
minions, and the outer ridges which occur 
between this and the sea. The direction of 
the main drainago of the country is deter- 
mined by the direction of these ranges, 
and is discharged into the sea through 
narrow rocky gorges, which have a direc- 
tion nearly east and west, and which are 
due to lines of breakage arid dislocation. 
To this is due the sudden alteration in the 
direction of the courses of the larger 
rivers, as may be seen on maps. 

Burundi '— ■Hooks similar to those situated 
in the Tenasserim provinces extend north- 
wards up the course of the Salween River, 
and into the adjoining districts of Burrnah, 
to the north east of Pegu. And, also, close 
to the capital of Burundi, and stretching 
nearly north and south, as far as examined, 
high ridges of melamorphie rocks are again 
met with, consisting of gneiss, micaceous 
schists, and highly crystaline limestone, 
occasionally of a fine while colour, and 
largely used by the Burmese for sculpture. 
Hut the great valley of the Ira wady is, 
throughout a very large extent of its course, 
hounded on either side by thick series of 
rocks, chiefly sandstones but with massive 
limestones also, which are locally rich in 
fossils, and which from their evidence, may 
he clearly referred to the Eocene period. 
These stretch on both sides of the river as 
far north as Pugahu, beyond which the , 
higher grounds recede from the river banks ; ! 
hut, they are in all probability continued 
thence into Munipoor, and so united with 
the nummulitie rocks of the Kliasi and 
Uchar Hills. These rocks have been con- 
siderably disturbed and broken, but have a 
general and prevailing strike nearly north 
and south, which strike, throughout many 
jades, has determined the general course of 
he river Irawady, Their thickness is 
considerable, certainly exceeding 5,000 feet. 
Above these Eocene rocks, and resting upon 
em with slight unconformity, is a series 
? P e ds of no very great thickness, charac- 
terized by an abundance of gypsum disse- 
minated in thin layers and veins, and in tho 
i ower beds of which occur the deposit of 
| ,a ys and of vegetable matter, from which 
derived the large supplies of petro- 

I nm. ThfiSft rnnL-o aw*. ..roll c^n nt. Ro_ 
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hjwl jkyoffi^ ( w stream of foetid water”), 
and are traceable north wards to near Ama- 
rapura. In the beds which appear to 
form the uppermost part of this group, 
but which may possibly belong to another 
and distinct series, are found some of the 
fossil bones of the larger animals which 
| occur abundantly in this district. About 
; forty miles north of Amarapura we again 
| meet with sandstones, shales, and coal, rest- 
; ing unconforinably on the metam orphic rocks, 
| and characterized by remains of dicotyledo- 
nous trees similar to, if not identical with, 
those found in the coal-yielding group of the 
Tenasserim provinces, and which are there- 
fore referred to the same age (pliocene). 
This series, so far as examined, has proved of 
no great extent or thickness. 

Of fossils found in Burmali by Mr. Old- 
ham, during his companionship with Captain 
Yule’s Embassy, ho notes the following: — ■ 

Specimens. 


Jairs and Tenth. 

Elephant, lusk and lower jaw, 3 

Mastodon, lower jaw, and molar tooth, 3 

Rhinoceros tooth, 1 

Tapir ? lower jaw, 1 

I >cer, 1 

Sns ? or Merycopotamus, portion of 

cranium, 1 

Gavial fragments. 9 

Paohydermata, Bones 35 

Ruminants, „ 10 

Crocodile, „ 24 

Tortoise, 21 

„ largp, „ . . . ..‘.17 

Undistinguished, „ ...... l(i 


China . — Baron Von Uiehthoven, who 
visited China some years ago, made a geolo- 
gical tour through parts of Tai-hu. He 
found certain outlying reefs of limestone, 
which hitherto had escaped observation 
from their similarity to the main lime- 
stone beds of the district, answering to 
tho carboniferous limestone of Europe. 
Certain fossils, especially nummulites, 
found in these seem to prove these rocks 
to be of Tertiary age. This in connec- 
tion with similar deposits in South Europe, 
in tho Himalaya, in Japan and the 
Philippines and probably also in For- 
mosa, is of considerable interest. It is 
known that the Tertiary deposits of China 
cover a considerable area, but hitherto 
limestone had not been noticed of that age. 
Shanghai Co nsular Gazette. A nnals of Indian 
Administration. Dr. Oldham in Yule's Em- 
bassy, p. 343. Report of the British Associa- 
tion. 
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Powell’s Hand Bo&fyi 
p, 1 12 to 119. ' "v 

On the age of the Foxsilfcrouq 'miu-bculdcn 
sandstone and coal of the Provinces of Nagpur, 
India . By the Rev. Stephen Hislop . — Quar- 
terly Journal of Geological Society, Vol. XVII, 
August 1861, p. 346 to 349 

, See Coal: Colosso Obelus Atlas : Elephant: 
Felis: Fossils: Lignite : Madras: Simula?. 

GEOMYDA. A genus of reptiles of tbo 
Sec. A. Cataphracta or shielded reptiles, the 
Order Cholonia, and family Gercmydidio : 
several species a-ro known, viz. : G. Bealii 
grandis, mulica, nigricans, reevesii. spiunsa, 
spengleri, aud tricarinata. See Cholonia. 
Reptiles. 

GEOPIIILUS FULGEN3. A luminous 
centipede. 

GEOPHILITS NICOBARICUS thoNico- 
bar pigeon. See Columlmhe. 

GEOPHILIA. A genus or birds of the 
order Gemitoros. Family Coliiinbida* and 
sub-family Columbine. There are several 
species G. striata, a small ground dove, occurs 
in Siam and Java. Wallace. See Birds. 
Columba. 


GERMAN. 

GERAI RANG. Hind. Dark red co» 
l6ur of Gcri earth. 

GERANIACEAB. The Geranium tribe 
of plants of which the East Indian species 
are 12 Geranium and 1 Erodium. The 
Geraniums are largely cultivated as flower- 
ing plants but never very successfully. 
They are propagated by cuttings which 
ought to be kept somewhat dry till they root. 
The root of G. nodosum. L. (G. Napaulenso. 
Sw.) is called rowil and bhand, the chief 
of the genns are G. rotundifolia, columbi- 
n ii m, disseetum, lucidum and robertianum 
G. parviflorum has a root eaten in Australia. 

G E R ARD. Two brothers, one a medical, 
the other a military officer in the Bengal army, 
who both distinguished themselves by their 
researches into the physical geography of 
the Himalaya. Dr. Gerard wrote an ac- 
count of Kanawar. He accompanied Lieut, 
(afterwards Sir Alexander) Burnes for a 
great, part of the road, in his travels in Cen- 
tral Asia. 

GEUARDA BICOLOR. Gkky. A genus 
of ha 'iless snakes of the Order Ophi 
j Sul)- order Serpen tesColnbriiue non-venenati, 

: and Family lloinalopsidro as under: — 


GEO PHIS. A genus of reptiles of th 
order Ophidia and family Calamariihc : — j 
Fam. Calamarubc. 

Calamaria catonata, Myth, Assam. j 

v Geophjs microccplialiis, Gnuty., Nil^licrrv. ! 

:,/f‘ „ Perotteti, J>. .V* B.« Nilghmy. 

'Aspidura brayorrhns, lioie , Ceylon. i 

„ Copii, G mu th. 

„ trnchyproet.a., 

Ilaplocercus Coylonensis, G until. 

Falconer i a Bengalunsis, Theob ., Parisnal.h. 

Blythia reticulata, Myth. 

’ Grotea bioolor, Myth. 

Traehuscliium fuscuiri, Myth. 

GEORGIA. The ancient Iberia. 1 tolurny 
describes it as bordered on the north by the 
Sarraatian mountains, to the south by a part 
of Armenia, to the cost by Albania, ami to 
tbo west by Colchis, the present Immeretia. 
The beauty of the Georgian women cannot 
be disputed; having tine dark large eyes, 
very regular features, and a ideasing mild 
expression of countenance. The dross of 
"the higher ranks is splendid, and carefully 
adjusted; but the humbler women, notwith- 
standing they share the same taste for the 
ceremonies of the bath, and regularly go 
through them all, seldom wash their clothes 
and they Appear often in rags, and always 
in dirt. The Georgian dance consists of 
feats of activity, and strange and unelegant 
contortions of the limbs ; sitting down on 
their heels, and hopping about in that posi- 
tion. — Porter's Travels, Vol. I, pp. 123, 137. 
See Gargestan : Kartelauia. 


Fain. A erod lord id:». 

Fa in. liorrwiU p.sidsi'. 

Cerberus rliyneliops, Schi, Boti gal, Moulmain, 
Andamans. 

Jlonmlopsis biieonta, TAnn., Knltl., Martaban. 

I Torpid on tentacnlatum, La cep. 

Tytboria Hypsirhinoidos, Then})., Andamans. 
Ilypsirhina onhydris, Schn., Calcutta. 

„ piutnboa, B<Ac. 

„ Chinonsis, Gray. 

Fordonia miioolor, Gray, Pinang. 

Cunt.orm olongata, Girard. 
iVrania SSioboldii, SclU., Pogti. 

Ili pistes hvdrinus, Cantor., Rangoon., 

(lorn rdn. bicolor. Gray, Bassein. 

Acmdiordus Jarftnicus, llnrnst.,Viming. 

OUorsydnis granulatua, Schneid. 

U lilt A L1DINIA LESCHENAULTIANA. 
J)cxe. A tree in the Central Province of 
Coy Ion. Grows -at an elevation of 5,000 to 
0,000 feet. Tine. 

GERARDINIA ZEYLANICA, Bosk. 

II rtiea luicrophylla,ltoxB. — Gass * kahamb illy a, Singh* 

Not uncommon in t.ho warmer parts of 
Ceylon. — Thw. En ., Plant. Zeyl. , p* 25* ■ 
GERFTSIUS or LATTA ISLANDS. A 
group of small isles in lat. 0° 21* N. l° u £' 
127 ° 9 ’ Yj.—Hovshurgh. 

GERICHO. Tel. V Cynodou dactylon.- 
Pers. ? 

GERMAN MILLET. Panicum Germam- 
cum. See Graminacea). , I 

GERMAN. This race occupy Lentm 
and Northern Europe and form, with 
Irish, English, Scotch, Russians, 

! and Ariau hindus, Greeks and Roma* 18 * 
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part of the great Iranian family. Philo- lar; it o®pns ; 6l^«Mbonate of lime, and 
fogists admit a Germanic family of lan- sesqui-oxi^e of iron/ 

gouges. Several of the philosophers of “ Gi]-i-in$iini’* differs little from gera 
Germany have largely investigated the lan- and geri. It is a rough, red, brittle earth, 
guages of the South and East of Asia. See occurring in laminated masses, used as a 
Himlo, India, Sanscrit, 31], 312, 314. colour, and also medicinally. It is the re- 

GKR-MAN SARSAPARILLA. Soo Cy- presentative of the “bolus Anneniaous,” 
pcracrte. once so celebrated as a European medicine.., 

GEKSAPPA. A water fall on the river “ Harmuzi,” or “ harmuchi,” is much 
Ganga'vatly in N. Canara the tall is nearly used for house painting, as an artist’s colour, 
1,000 feet. and as a medicine; it is a fine deep choco- 

CERMSAIR, properly garm-sair. Pers. ! late red colour like that yielded by artist® 
wintering pastures of nomado tribes. The | “ brown madder,” only opaque, 
entire southern region of Pars, bordering on ! “ Badochi.” A red dye, is used to adul- 

i lie Persian Gulf, is called the Garmsair or ! tcrato the “ kamela” red dye from the 
“warm region.” It extends from the sea to j Uottlcra tiuctoria; it is also used aS a 
the latitude of Kuzeroon, and runs parallel j glaze for pottery. — ILtud Book of the Punjab. 
with tlio Persian Gulf, from the banks of | Sec Earth Gil. 

1 lie Tab to the confines of Barista n ; from j G ERUDA PA’^SA RAI. Tkl. Bezoar. 

Jinsliirt*, eastward, as tarns Rangoon, the; GESNE RACEME. An order of plants 


the Tab to the confines of Barista n ; from j G ERUDA PA’^SA RAI. Tkl. Bezoar. 
Jinsliirt*, eastward, as tarns Rangoon, the; CESNE RACEME. An order of plants 
tract is named the Dnshiistan or “land of ; several genera of which, Aehiinenes, Gloxi- 
plains.” The Tungisfan, commonly pro- i nia, Ramondia, Pyrenaica, and Gcsneria, are 
nomiccd Tungistoon, or “ narrow land,” is a j grown as flowering plants in India. 

RiiuiU tract of land cast of Bushire. The | GE1VE, are supposed by Professor Wil- 
greiit or portion of tbe people of the whole j son to be the Saea\ If we examine the po- 
gtii'iiisuir, are an independent lawless set, : litical limits of the great Getio nation in 
many of the tribes being robbers by proles- j the time of Cyrus, six centuries before 
siou. A huge wall of mountains separates tbe ' Christ, we shall find them little circumscrib- 
gavmsiiii*, or low region, from the Sardsair, [ cd in power on the rise of Timoor, though 
or high table land of Persia. One of the j twenty centuries bad elapsed. At this 
most .conspicuous of these, is an abrupt ! period (A. J). 1330), under the last 

lofty hill, named Ilormooj; where, spcci- | prince of Getio race, Togbluc Timoor Khan, 
mens of coal were found. Sardsair sigui- the kingdom of Cliaghtai was bounded OU 
firs “cold region.” It, is also termed tbe the west by the Dliasht-i-kipcbak, and on 
sarhiida, a word literally signifying “bound-, the south by the Jaxartes or Jilioon, on 
ary or frontier,” but generally .applied to : which river the Go tie khan, like Tomyris, 
miy high land where the climate is cold. See i had liis capital. Kogend, Task k and* Ootrar, 
Garmsair, lliyat, Sari i ad. ! Cyropolis, and the most northern of the 

GE11SI1TASHP. A Pc rsian hero of the . Alexandria cities were within the bounds of ‘ 
liuie of Peredun, reputed to be ancestor Chaglilai. The Gete, Jut, jit, and Tak- 
m Amman, Sam, Zal and Rustum, Bunsen • : **bae races, which occupy places amongst 
(«fu. Gashstasp). : the thirty-six royal races of India, are all 

GRHSTEX-GRAUPER. Grin. Barley. ' fr'om the region of Sakatai or Chaghtai. 
GbRU. Hind. Red earth. Earths Regarding their earliest migrations, the 
! 1,ul ( -^ a J s ai ’e met with in the Punjab I Pooranas furnish certain points of iuforma- 
Jazaars known by the names of “ geru,” tion and of their invasions in more modern 
®? r !’ il g'l-i-irmaip,” “ gil-i-khardya,” times, the histories of Malimood of Ghizni 
^d-i-abrorshi ** or “far, si,” “ gil-i-inakh- and of Timoor abundantly acquaint us. From 
U ” 1 and “ harmuchi.” ! the mountains of Joud to the shores of Mek- 

Geru is a hard, red, laminated, earth, some- j ran, and along the Ganges, the Jit is widely 
•f mes used in dyeing : school teachers grind) spread; while the Taskslmc name is now 
1 up with water and teach to write with it ! confined to inscriptions or old writings, 
on wooden slates. It is used medicinally ■ Inquiries in their original haunts, and among 
p-i ! a * I B*ihes now under different names, might 

Gd-i-klmrdya is a variety of Geru. | doubtless bring to light their original de- 

j Gil-i-ahrorsbi is a pink clay, hard but siguation, now best known within the Indus;' 
eS H an( ^ paler than “ gil-i-irmani.” j while the Takshac or Takiuk may probably 

bl n l-i-abrorshi,” “gil-i-farsi,” is proba- be discovered in the Tajik, still in bis aa- 
® aine or very nearly so. I cient haunts, the Transoxiana and Choras- 

Gil-i-makhtura.” A variegated earth, j mia of classic authors, the Mawar-ool-nabr 
red, and pure white, soft and irregu- ■ of the Persians, the Turan, T urkistlian, 0 
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getas,*% mtM: 


Itacharisthan of nil _ _ the 

abode of the Tachari, TabslSc," q$ Toorshka 
invaders of India, described in the Pooranas 
and existing inscriptions. The Gete had 
long maintained their independence when 
Tomyris defended their liberty against Cyrus. 
Driven in successive wars across the Sut- 
lej, they long preserved their ancient 
habits, as desultory cavaliers, under the Jit 
leader of Lahore, in pastoral communities, 
in Bikanir, the Indian desert and elsewhere, 
though they have lost' sight of their early his- 
tory. The transition from pastoral to agricul- 
turalpursuits is but short, and the descendant 
of the*. nomadic Gete of Trausoxiana is now 
the best husbandman on the plains of Hin- 
dustan. Dr. Jamieson proves satisfactorily 
that the Get® and Thracians were the same 
people, and that it is very* probable, if not 
certain, that the Get® and Goths were the 
same people. He also observes that the 
Getee and Scythians were the same people. 
On the northern side of the Danube, oppo- 
site to the territory occupied by the Scy- 
thians, and in the angle forming a part of 
Thrace, there was a small nation in the time, 
of Herodotus, who bore the name of Gctnc. 
Ancient writers distinguish tho Getae from 
the Massagetm, by placing them in coun- 
tries remote from each other. Los peuples 
qui habitant ces vastes contrces de la liaut 
Asie, bornbes au midi par 1* Inde, la Chino, 
;#la Perse, k 1* orient. par la mer du Japon, 

■ Occident par les fleuves qui so jettent 
dans le mer Caspienne et la Pont Buxin, au 
nord enfin par la Mer glaciale, sont connus 
sous le nom vulgaire et collectif de Tartars 


this character in their new possessions. They 
must have pursued the hunter’s occupation 
living more by the chase, though these occu- 
pations are generally conjoined in the early 
stages of civilization. Asi was the term 
applied to the Gete, Tout or Jut, when they 
invaded Scandinavia and founded Jutland. 
The Asi seem to have been a northern 
race with several divisions some of which 
appear to have been conquered by the E»vn- 
tian King Seti III. 

Colonel Tod considers that Scandinavia 
was occupied by a tribe of tho Asi. He 
says that the Sueni or Suiones erected the 
celebrated temple of Upsala in which they 
placed the statues of Thor, Woden and 
Frey a, tho triple divinities of the Scan- 
dinavian Asi. Herodotus says the Getes 
were theists, held the tenets of the souls im- 
mortality as with tho budhists. Were wo 
to contrast the literary acquirements of tho 
Chaghtai princes with those of their con- 
temporaries of Europe, the balance of lore 
would be found on the side of the Asiatics, 
even though Elizabeth and Henry IV of 
France were in the scale. Amongst the 
princes from the Jaxartes are historians, 
poetR, astronomers, founders of systems of 
government and religion, warriors, and 
great captains, who claim our respect and 
admiration. — Tod's Rajasthan , Yol. L, pp. 6, 
60, 322, 605 Pennant's Hmdostan , p. 63. 
Chatjield's Hmdostan, p. 63. Recherches sur 
les Langues Tartares, pp. 1,3. Kennedy on 
the Origin of Languages, p. 57. See India. 
Jat, Scythia. Afghan, India, Ynti. 


Quoi qu* il en soit de 1* origine de 

> ce nom des Tatars, les Europeens, qui l’ont 
lbgerement altbro, s’en servent indifferem- 
ment pour designer une foule do nations a 
demi civilisees, qui different beaucout ontre 
elles, ainsi quo la surite de cot ouvrage le 
fera vois. Dans ce sens, je crois qu’il est 


GETHSEMANE, A Hebrew word, sig- 
nifying “ wine- press.” — Robinson's Travels 
Palestine and Syria, Yol. I, p. 121. 
GETONIA FLORIBUNDA. R ii, 428. 

Bandi murugudu, Tei- | Karra vadala, Tei-* 
GETSA CHETTU. Tel. Guilandina 


bon de conserver a ces nations le nom cel- bonduc. — Linn , 


lecfcrf de Tartares, quoique corrompu pre- QEUHVU, Benq. Excoecaria agallocha. 
fSrablement a celui de Tatars, qui paroit . __ 

plus correct mais qui appartient a nn seul »EV7A. Him Eiccecana agallocha. 
tribu ne doit pas servir k designer les antres " tnn • 

tribus en g6n6ral.” The Massagetce, Getaa GEUM. An ornamental genus of plants, 
pr Goths, seem gradually to have advanced G. coccineum being extremely handsome, 
from their ancient limits into the more mostly the produce of N. America an 
fertile districts of Asia. And all the lower Russia, they require a light loamy soil, an 
and middle parts of the western boundary are increased by dividing the roots or by 
erf the Indus, went by the name of Indo- seed. 

Scythia. The Scythians, chiefly the Get®, &EWLA. Tam. See'Gowla. 
bad expelled the Greeks, who continued TT « \ a^Am 

Io% after the retreat of Alexander, and re- GEYAR. Hind. Cedrus * -© 

. peopled it with colonies of their own nation. GEYLA. A river in Kattywar, 1» * 

The Getmwerethe bravest and most jnst of long. 71° 20’ E. flows into gnlf ot y 
j^l. the Jjfag thiaps, and continued to preserve bay. Length 60 miles. 
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GEWLA. 

GEYAR. 

GEYLA. 


Tam. See^Gowla. 

Hind. Cedrns deodara. 

A river in Kattywar, ^2 



ghantaea^amu. 

GHA, also ghas, Hind, grass, herbage. 
Malori gha, Hind. Rumex liastatus, Shili- 
gha Hind. Chrysopogon glancoptis. See 
(Jhans, Ghas. 

GHADIR Ar. A practice followed by the 
shiah mahomedans of India. On the 18th of 
the month Zi-ul-haj, they form three images 
of dough, to represent the kalifs Abu-bakar 
Omar and Osman, fill them with honey and, 
pricking them with pins, they suck the 
honey as if it were the blood of these kalifs. 
Wilton. 

GHADSI, Mahr. Vagrant musicians, said 
to be descendants of the raco who formerly 
inhabited the great southern forest — the 
Dandakaranya. 

GHAFIZ, Hind. Delphinium sanicul co- 
folium. g 

GHAFRAN Hind. Saffron. 

GHAGllA. Hind, a petticoat. Rajput 
ladies have only three articles of parnre ; tbo 
ghagro or" petticoat the kanchi, or corset ; 
and dopati or scarf ; the fashion varies in 
each provinco and tribe, though the texture 
and materials arc every where the same : 
cotton in summer, and quilted chintz or 
broad cloth in winter . — TocCs Rajasthan 
Vol. I, p. 651. 

GHA I KWAN, see Ewang-tung-clii. 

GHAIR, Ar. Without. 

CHAIR MULAZIM, Hind, as opposed 
to mulasim, persons in the villages of the 
Panjab who help the farmers, but are not 
regularly hired cultivators. 

GHAIR-MEHDI. A mahomedan sect 
who believe that the imam Melidi bus come 
to the world and gone. The words mean, 
without, or deprived of, Melidi. See Elias ; 
Mahomedan. 

GHAL1CIIA. Hind. Pers. Woollen 
rugs. Woollen carpets. 

CHALLAH. Arab, grain. 

GHALME. Hind. Anabasis multiflora. 

GHANDA-BELA. Hind. Andropogon 
scluenanthus. Linn. 


Gif ANTH& % C^I|, Anglo-Tel. Gan- 
•tha karra. Vi TBi. A,wood of the Northern 
Ciroars. 

GHAO. VJHind. A wound, an nicer 
wounded. Hence, Ghaeja(?) Guz. The 
village barber, and barber surgeon. 

GHAR. Arab. Pbks. Hind, mute 
quartz. White coruelian. Ice, hail, also 
a cave. 

GHAR, Mongol. The hand : it is the same 
as the Sanscrit word Kar, the Hindi Gar, 
and in Greek Kheir. 

GHAR. A river near Kileheepoor. 

GHAR, Hind. The best kind of ginger, 

GHARA. Hind. A globular and short 
necked earthen vessel. Seo Gharra. 

GHARAM. Mal. Salt. 

GHARASKAI. Hind.—? ? 

GHAREI KASHMALU. Hind. Lalle- 
mantia Royleana. 

GHARGHASHTAI. Hind. Amygda- 
lus Persica. 

GHARI. A water clock ; a clepsydra ; 
a brass gong, a division of time, about 24 
minutes, hence, Ghariali, a gong striker. 

GHARI. Mar. Ghadi. A Sudra at- 
tendant on a temple, corresponding with a 
Gurare. 

GAVIAL, properly Gharial, is the Gavia- 
lis Gangeticus, the Narrow-beaked Croco- 
dile of the Ganges, (Edw., Phil. Trans. Na- 
tural Syst. Amph.) Gavialis Gangeticus, 
Gray, ( Synops Kept. ) the Gavial of the 
Ganges, Griff., * Anim. Kingd.’ The Gavial 
of tho Ganges is supposed to be the largest 
of tho living Saurians. The measurement 
of tho largest mentioned by Messrs. Dumeril 
and Bibron is given at 5 metres, 40 centi- 
metres (17 feet 8 inches. ) — Engl. Cyc 
p. 205. Seo Gharial ; Reptilia. 

GHAR-I-JAMSID, Sco Kandahar. 

GHARI KUN. Ar. Hind. Pbks. Agaric ; 
Boletus igniarinus also Agaricus igneus, 
also Polyporus, sp. A fungus used in me- 
dicine. 


GHANDARVA (Jaksha) the voiceful 
yints in the air who sing the praises of 
Brahma. See GandarVa. 

GHANNA. Dokh. Sugarcane. 

GHANS. Guz. Hind. Grass. Hay: 
Herbage. See Ghansor-Kafur 

GHAN SENG. Can. Bignonia xylo- 
^rpa —Roxb. 


GIIANTA. Hind. A clock: a gong: 
an ' 10ar : ghanta bajana, to strike the hour. 
GHANTARAVAMU. Sansc. A species 
Crotalaria. This, like the Telugu . name 
„ ka chettu is a generic term, signifying 
rattle ” from the sound of the seeds in the 
ar y 'ogame. 


GHARILPIT. A mine of precious gar- 
net occurs at Gharilpit, about eight miles • 
south of Palunshab, in tho Hyderabad 
country, in the detritus of a granitic rock, 
penetrated by trap-dykes, and composed of 
mica, garnets, kyanite, quartz, and felspar. 
Dr. Voysey, states that the precious garnets 
are found at the depth of eight or ten feet : 
in the alluvium at the foot of the rock. The 
surface of the rock and soil were strewed 
with garnets in great profusion, but these 
were generally of a very inferior quality. | 
GHARIPURA Also called Elephants, an; ! 
island in tho Bombay harbour, may be called a. : 
complete pautheou : for among the bun-! 
dreds of figures there sculptured, every 
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IF 1 <fl 

;';gpmcipal deity is . evr- 

; aently, from his size fml) sjj^iion, a print 
a cipal personage there ; yeVn<j$gifc to whom 
the temple seems peculiarly dedrated, which 
is apprehended to be the Ona Supreme 
Bq ia g. But as no representations are ever 
mafte of that being, there are shown his 
three principal powers, or attributes, (viz., 
according as they bo contemplated — mytho- 
logically, ethically, metaphysically, or philo- 
sophically,) are, 

Brahma. Creation. Past. 

Vishnu. Preservation. Present. 

Siva. Destruction. Future. 

Power. Matter. Earth. 

Wisdom. ISpirit. Water. 

Justice. Time. Fire. 

Moor's Hindu Panib'on 

* GHAKKA PULLI--P Garcinia cambo- 

gia. 

GHAROT. Hind. Oxystelma esculenta- 

GHALIRA. Hind. An unglazed earthen 
water pot hence “ Ghar-nai” a raft support- 
ed on pots. See Ohara. 

GHAIiRA RIVER. The modern Punjabi 
name of the Hyphasis, the first of the live 
rivers of the Indus, reached by Alexander. 
The Gharra runs north of Bahawalpoor, 
distant two miles. Sec Punjab. Ind. in 
\5th Gent. 

GHAS. Hind. Adiantum venustnm. 
See Glia ; Glians. 

GHASAL. Au. Hind. Pkrs. The ma- 
homedan legal washings of the body. 
..The mahomedans have two kinds of ablu- 
. tion or lustration, tho “ Ghasal’ * or legal 
washings for all classes, after any kind of 
bodily uncleanness such as tho pollutio 
nocturna, mouses, coitus, or child-birth, for 
until purified it is unlawful to cat, pray, touch 
the koran, or go to tho mosque. If the legal 
Ghasal be not needed, nevertheless, before 
prayer, tbewazu or washing in a prescribed 
manner of tho face, hands aiul feet is indis- 
pensable. It occupies two or three minutes. 
The wazu is only needed, when any minor 
cause ofimpnriby as in performing the na- 
tural functions has occurred. Whore water 
is not to be had, the Teyammnm, or rubbing 
the face, legs and hands with fine dust or 
dry sand suffices. 

GHAS-KUGHOO. Beng. Typhonium 
flagelli forme. 

GHASVEL. Hind. Cuscuta reflexa. 

GHAT. Hind. A term employed in India 
' to designate a ferry, or landing place on a 

river ; a range of hills or the scarped wall 
of a table land ; or the defile or pass leading 
through such. The Western ghats extend 
from the valley of the Tapti, to tho gap of 
Palghaut, a distance of 800 < miles. They 


Gmm 

are clothed with dense forest^ with few 
inhabitants. The coast line from the sea to 
their base is generally flat and low with 
occasional spurs or solitary hills, but tho 
ghats rise abruptly, almost scarped, to an 
average height of 3,000 feet, Purundar is 
4,47*2, and Mahabaleshwar, 4,700, Matherau 
is a projecting spur. The eastern Ghats 
extend from Orissa to Coimbatore, along 
the eastern side of the peninsula of India, 
at distances of 50 to 150 miles from the Bay 
of Bengal. They are steep and well clothed 
with forests. The country lying between 
them and tho sea is low, scarcely rising 
above 100 feet above the sea. See Ghatiya. 

GHATICA. Sans. An Indian hour, 24 
minutes European time. See Harida. 

9 GHATIYA. H. A brahman who attends 
at ghats where hindu pilgrims bathe, to 
take care of their clothes, and supply sandal, 
flowers, &c., he exacts certain fees, as a right, 
denouncing imprecations on any who resist 
his exactions, those people sometimes repair 
to a distance to escort pilgrims to their 
places o f abl ut i on . ] Vihon. 

GHAT-MAN Jill. II. Beng. A ferry, 
man, applied also to a man who regulates 
the hire of boats, supplies, <fcc. Ac. Wilson. 

GHATNA, Hind. ? A tree of Cliota Nag- 
pore. Hard, yellow timber. — Cal. Cut. Ex. 
1852. 

G HATOT-KACHA, Seo Inscriptions, 

p oy.| g 

GHAT * PALM. Eno. Caryota urons. 

G.JIATTI GOND. Guz. Hind. Gum- 
Arabic. 

GHATYARI. Hind. Andropogon iwar- 
anouNa. 

GHAZ. Hind. Pers. Tamarix orien- 
tals ; tamarisk. 

GHAZ A, Au. in mahomedanism, an ex- 
pedition against infidels : tho term Ghazi is 
applied to those who fight for tlieir religion 
to the death. M'cGrctjor's History of tho 
SUM Vol. I, p. 103. 

G1IAZAL. Ah. An ode, it should con- 
sist of not less than five, or more than 
eighteen, couplets ; tho last line of each 
couplet terminating in the same letter of 
the alphabet. The two first lines of the 
ode rhyme together, after which every 
alternate line; and the last verse always 
contains tho “ takliallus,” the assumed 
literary name of the poet. 

GITAZAN son of Kai-Khatu and nephew 
of Kablai Khan, succeeded to his father s 
throne in A. D., 1295. Ho was a brave 
sol d i e r and statesman. . 

GHAZGI BRAHIJI. See Kelat, p. 492. 

GHAZI. Pers. Hind. Axnahomedan 

soldier fighting for his faith. A 
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' GHAZNI. 

warrior. One who has slain an InfidoL 
GHAZI MIYAN. A mahomedan saint in 
high repute with the agricultural and lower 
classes of the N. W. provinces, except in 
Dehli, and included among the Pancbpeeree. 

The Mirat-i-Musaoodee says he had a dream 
tjie night before his death, in which his 
mother oamo and placed a bridal chaplet on 
his brow as being indicative of the crown 
of martyrdom with which ho was to be 
honored on the following day. IIo is partly 
on this account called Gajna Doolha and 
Salar Chhirmla. Who this Ghazee Meean 
was is a question on which even mahomedan 
authorities are not agreed. Elliot quoting 
M. Garcin de Tassy, iu his momoire of the 
Moosulman religion in India. 

GHAZI PUB. L. 25 0 33' G". N. L. 83 0 
81” 8. E. a town in Hindostan, on the left 
bide of the Ganges, 71 miles N. E. of Ben- 
ares in the Benares district of the N. W. 

Provinces. The Dak bungalow is 351 feet 
above the sea. Lord Cornwallis is buried 
there. He had been appointed Governor 
General a second time and was proceeding 
lip the country when he fell sick and died 
here. Tr. of 11 in. Vol. I. p. 121. 

GHAZLEL Hind. Tamarix dioica. 

GJIAZNAVI. Belonging to Ghazni. 

GHAZNI. A town in Afghanistan 7,726 
feet above the sea. On tho north of the 
town, about half a mile from tho gate, rises 
the first of sultan Mahmud’s minars, or 
towers, the other is about four hundrod 
yards beyond it, in tho same direction. They 
both rise alone, based upon rough stone- 
work. Tho most northerly is tho hand- 
somest structure; but both are exquisite 
specimens of brick- work. They aro about 
HO feet in height, and much damaged. 

Ghazni commands a most extensive 
kplain, which is but indifferently furnished 
'with villages, and castles, although not absolu- 
tely without them, and the river of Nawar runs 
beneath tho town walls on the northern side. 

{bo town is seated in the midst of a 
country, and in tho adjacent plains 
Jf Nawar it has immense fields of pasture. CuL(ub 
hbazui in its prosperity was frequently EJdozo 
P® 11 and sacked, memorably, by the great Aram 
,' a *u and by Alla-ud-din, the Afghan Altumshor 
pnnee of Ghor. Ghazni* has tho reputo of „ Iltunisl1 

feriui an f ont rlf- Wi V; ! z llo r* 

»Qscnt authorities, tells us, that the kings empress 
tho Yavana and Deucalion resided at it. “ 
e further tells us, that its proper ancient 
l ^ e . Was Sabal, Zabal, or Saul, as written 
JWirysococcas, whence he refers it to be 
i t ?Y oIa °f Ptolemy. He also conjectures 
G ^° O scan ^ati of the Pentingorian 
es > n °ted as twenty-two fursangs from 


n. 

Asbann, 4rftt ^j^opsiders Kabul, and 
thirty-five tigs' from Ru’pba, which 
he would Wenhfy with Shoher Safer. 
The annaly w>f tho Yadu of Jeysulznir 
stato that long anterior toVicrama, they 
held dominion from Ghazni to Sam&rcatfd, 
they established themselves in those regions 
after the Mahabarat, but, on tho rise of 
mahomedanism or the pressure of other 
races, they were again impelled towards the 
Indus river. They assert that Ghizni is pro- 
perly Gujni founded by tho raco of Yadu; 
and in a curious specimen of hindu goo- 
graphy presented by Col. Tod to tho Royal 
Asiatic Society, all tho tract about tho 
glaciers of tho Ganges is terinod Gujlibun, 
or Gnjlibu, the ‘ Elephant Forest.’ elephant 
wilds. There is a 4 Gujitigurli’ mentioned * 
by Abul Pazil in the region of Bijore, in- 
habited by the Sooltano, Jadoon, and Euso- 
fyze tribes. 

The ompiro of Ghizni was founded by 
Abistagi, governor of Korasan A. D. 960, 
who revolted from the king of Buohara: 
whose ancestor, in his turn, had risen to 
power, on the ruins of tho kaliphat empire, 
about 87 years beforo. Ghizni consisted 
chielly of the tract which composed the 
kingdom of Bactria, after tho division of 
Alexander’s ompiro : that is, the countries 
lying between Parthia and the Indus ; and 
south of the Oxus. Emperors, who have 
reigued in Hindoostan since tho Ghiznian 
conquest. Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. II, p. 455. 
EennelVs Memoirs , p. xlix. 

Ghiznian Emperors Began to reign . 


Mahmood I. 
Mahomed [. 
Musaood I. 
Modood 
Musaood II. 
Ali 

Roshid 
Fcroeli Zaad 


A. 1). 
... 1000 

‘ j 1028 

1011 


Ibrahim I. 
Musaood III. 
Arsilla 
Byram I. 
Chnsro I. 
Chusro II. 


.7.} 1051 

;;; j 1052 

Ghorian , or Gaurian Emperor. 
Mahomed II. or Mahomed Gliori 

Fat an, or Afghan Emperors. 


3 


By ram II. 
Musaood IV. 
Mahmood II 
Balin 


1205 

1210 

1235 

1236 
1239 
1242 
1215 
1265 


Chizer 
Mubarick II. 
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Kcikobad 
Feroso II. 

Alla I. 

Omar 
Mubarik I. 
Tuglik 

Mahomed III. 
Fcroz III. 
Tuglik II. 
Mahomed IV. 
Aba-Bukor 
fMahmood III. 

Seid Dynasty* 

. . 14 1 4 I Mahomed V. 

.. 1421 I Alla II. 

RR 




A. D. 
1056 
1098 
1115 
1118 
1152 
1159 


1118 

1286 
1289 
1295 
1816 
1317 
132 J 
1325 
1351 

1388 

1389 


1438 

1447 




Mogul , or Mongol Erkforors. 

Baber .. 1525 Hnmaioori . 1530 

: ' Second Patan Dynasty. 

Shero . . 1 542 1 Mahomod VI. . . . r 

Selim .. 1545 1 Ibrahim III. 

Mogul Dynasty restored. 

Humaioon 1554 Ferkh«er 1713 

Acbar . 1555 Ruff-eh-ul.Diijat 

Jehangir . 1605 Uuff-eh-ul-Dowlah 1 

Shah Johan 1628 J Mahomed Shah . 1718 

Anrungzebo, or A!- Ahmed Shah .. 1748 

lumgir I 1659 Alumgir II ... 1753 

Bahadur Shah . 1707 Shah Alum .. 17C0 

Jehunder Shah . 1712 

* He began his reign in Ghizni, A. D. 977. 

+ Tamerlane’s invasion happened in this roign. 

% And Nadir Shah’s in this. 

Acbar was the first who made a great 
innovation in the standard of the coss. He 
directed it to bo taken at 5,000 guz, equal 
to 4,757 yards ; that is, about a British mile 
and 5 furlongs. — Pennell's Memoirs , p. 4. 

It was capturod by the British on the 
23rd July 1839 re-captured 6th September 
1842. Vigne's personal Narrative , p. 128-9. 
Mason's Journeys. Vol. II. p. 222. See Kabul 
p. 433 Kattiyawar. Khyber, Kufa, Mahmud, 
Somanath. 

GHAZN - RIVER. Rises in theHuzaroh 
mountains, about Lat. 33° 50*, Lon. 68° 20'. 
Its course generally southerly, as far as lat. 
83° ; afterwards south-westerly, into lake. 
^Abistada, in lat. 32° 42' Ion. 68° 3'. 

GHEBBANELLI KURA. Tel. Greens 
of Premna intogrifolia.— ^ Rnxh. 

GHEBBUNELLI VERU. Tet, Root 
of Promna integrifolia. — Roxb. 

GHEBR properly GABR. Pers. A term 
of reproach, applied to the Parsees in Persia, 
it seems to correspond to the Turkish 
Gaonr. See Gabr. 

GHECHO. Beno. Spathium chinense. 

GHEGHU. Hind. Aponogeton monos- 
tachyon. 

GHEE. Hind. Clarified butter. See 
Gbi. 

GHEENTI-NUTI. BeNO. Amarantus 
tenuifolius. 

GHEGURA. Hind, also Ghoghura, is 
the unripe pod of gram. Also the unripe 
bole of cotton which is known also by the 
names of Goolur, Ghenteo* and Bhitna. 
When it bursts it assumes another namo, 
when this change in the plant occurs, it is 
usual eastward of the Jumna, to select the 
largest plant in the field and having sprin- 
kled it with buttermilk and rice wabor it is 
bound all over with pieces of cotton, taken 
from the other plants of the field. This 


selected pl ant is called Sirdiw or ^ Bhogal- 
daee, i. e., Mother-cotton, from bhoW 
a name sometimes given to a large cotton- 
pod and daee (for daiya) a mother; and 
after salutations are made to it, prayers aro 
offered that the other plants may resemble 
it in the richness of their produce. To the 
west of the Jumna there is rarely a Bhognl- 
daee, but when the pods begin to burst 
women go round the field, and as a kind of 
lustration, throw salt into it, with similar 
supplications that the produce may bo 
abundant. Tibullus Lib. II, El. i, says , 

Dii patrii purgamus agros, purgamus 
agrestes. 

Vos mala do nostris pcllite limitibus. 

Neu seges eludate messem fallacibus her- 
bis. 

The practice appears to bo observed ! 
with a similar object and in somewhat i 
similar fashion to the Ambravalia of the < 
Romans and the Field-Litanies of the 
English Church Rogation or Gang-days. 
Elliot. 

GHEJASUDUMUSTRA. Sans. Podali- 
nm mure*. Gokeru. 

GHELIJRU. TeL. Triahthcma obcor- 
data. — Roxb. 

GENDAGA TRIVAGUM. Tam. Sul- 
phuric acid. 

GHENDAGAM. Tel. Sulphur. 

GHENDAMULA. Sans. Hibiscus esen- 
lentus. 

GHENGIRAVI CHETTU. Tcl. Thcs- 
pesia populnoa tree: — Lam. 

GHENNERU. Tel. Nerium odorum.- 

Ait. 

GIIENNERA VERU. Tel. Root, of 
Nerium odorum. 

GHENTAL. Hind. Tulipa stellata. 

GHERIA, a small river that rises in the 
Balasfhat. 

GHERIAH, was the chief town and 
strongest port of Angria : in 1756 it was 
attacked and taken by a British squadron 
under Admiral Watson, and on land by an 
army under Clive. A Mahrata army, was 
present, but held aloof. 

GHERIAH. Twenty-one miles from Jnn- 
gipore is Sooty, where the Bagiritti branches 
off from the Gauges. The neighbourhood 
of Sooty is remaikable for the battle 
Gheriah, fought between Ali Verdi an 
Sarferaz Khan in 1740. There was anothei 
battle fought in 1763 between Mcer Kasim 
and the British. Tr. of a Hind . I. p. 85. 

GHERU. Can. Semecarpos anacurdiwn- 

GHERUTTI KAMA. Tel. Vernoma 
cinerea, Less. . 

GHET KUCHU. Beng. Arutyorixense. 
syn. of Typhonium 
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GHIKAR. IAK. 

GHBZO Hind. Manna. See Kudrafc c^i$$£g to -the market'- 

Rjilvassi. place atid there njrtfclaim aloud, bolding the 

GHBZUNJGABEEN MANNA. See child in one haScS^aiid a knife in the other, 
Kudrat. Halvassi. that any one wanting a wife might have 

GHI. Guz. Hind. Clarified Butter. her •, otherwise she was immolated.’ 1 By 
Ghruttham, grita, Sans. | Neyi, Tam Tel. this means they had more men than women, 

Ghi ia largely manufactured in all the J^ich occasioned the custom of several hue- 
south of Asia and generally sells at 25 per b ^ds to one wife. When any one husband 
cent, above the cost of butter. Ghi is made sbe set U P a mai ‘ k the door, 

iu very largo quantities in the jungle tracts ^ ein .^ observed by the others, they 

of the “ Bar.” The finest ghi used on the ™™ dre w till the signal was removed. The 
Bombay side of India, comes from Karacheo llkar arG supposed to be tlio descendants of 
near the mouth of the Indus— Hindu Infan- thG , mountaineers whose chief Ambisaces sent 
ticuh% p. 1 77. ambassadors with presents to Alexander. 

CiHlANDE. It. Acorns; the seed or fruit Raber writes tho name Gukcr bafc it is also 
of the oak. written Ghuka and Khaka .—Tod's Rajas* 

GHIAOUR, originally Gabar or fire- | 7 oL T » P- G36 - Sco Afghan, Kabul, 
worshipper, is now synonymous with KaHr, | J ^ lai ^; 

and is applied to the people who preceded ! GHI KOMAR. IIind. Aloe Indica.— 

the mahomedans, as well as to Europeans. •/}!!' 

Rlcji's residence in Koordistan, Vol. I. p. 30. GHI LAN. A district known to the 

See Gao nr, Gabr Ghabr. ’ ancient Arians as Varena. It was their 

GHAIAS-UD-DIN - bin - HUM AM- UD- thirteenth settlement and formed tho nucleus 
DIN. His takhalus or literary name was of tlieir ancient possessions in India. Haug 
Kondemir. His book is entitled Habib-us- bas shown Varena with the four corners 
sayar-fi afrad-ul-basbar, that is to say, bo a Ghilan. The curso of Ahriman was 
the curioud part of the lives of illustrious irregular menstruation. See Arians. Kizzel 
men. It is a history which he had extracted Ozan. 

from that which his father Mircond had GHILANI. Abd ul Kader Ghilani, styled 
composed, and entitled, Rauzat-us-Safa, but Sultan ul Aulia. 

to which he made augmentations. He de- GHIL GAR ANT A. Tel. Crotalaria 

dicated this book to the secretary of state verrucosa. — linn. 

belonging to the king of Persia, shah GHILIAK, a nomaderaco dwelling on the 
Ismael Safavi, who gave him the name of coast of Tartary and Siberia as far as Ayan 
Habib- ullah, and for that reason tho book on tho north-western’ extremity of Seghalin. 
bad the name of Haliib given it in the year They are low in stature, stout, and rather 
1508, lleg. 927, in the Reign of Lewis XII. broad in proportion to their height. Shape. 
He was also author of another history, °f the head round, cheek bones prominent, 
which is entitled Khalasat-ul-Akhbar ■, or e ycs oblique, well defined eye blows, more 
The Cream of Histories.— History of Genghiz arched than those of the Chinese, hair coarse 
Khan , p. 422. black and bound into a tail, and occasionally 

GHI-TURAI. Hind. Luffa pentandra. wearing a coarse black .beard, hands, small 
GHILICHI, a branch of the Tech- and delicate, with well shaped nails, com- 
tamish, the first of the tribes of Kapchak .plexion fair and ruddy. The women are 
Malcolm's History of Persia, Vol. II, p. 231. small but prolific; 

GHIDAYU. Can. Tree. 

GHI-GOWAR. Hind. Aloe India. Royle. 
b* Southern India, plants of the “ Ghi-go- 
war” or “ Kul-bunda,” the Aloe perfoliata, 
ar ® suspended with their roots upwards, 
with a longitudinal incision in each leaf, to 
permit the aroma of the juice to become 
a pparent, and disperse mnsquitoes from the 
room. 

GHI KA GADDA. Dun. Isoetes Coro- 

to&udeliana. Button - - To-ho. I One - - 0 mo ko. 
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GHI-KWAR. 


Aloe perfoliata. Ba ^ k 


GHIKAR, a Scythic race inhabiting the g 0 * 
of the Indus ; at an early period of his- 
they were given to infanticide. It was a Dog 
CUsfc °m, says Ferishta, “ as soon as a female Pish 


. i-wax-tna. two • 

. Nangnglia. Three • 

. Sooh. Four - 

- Beagh. Five 

- I nok. Six 

. Nung-ye; Seven - 


- JLmu. 

- Sla. 

- Dhi. 

- Thungha. 

• Nang o. >• x 

• Nadh* 


Hand - - Gna*la. 
Tooth ■ - Ik-ta. 
Noso - - Muk-slia. 
Ear - - Shia. 

Foot - - Bug-dal. 
Lip - - Hum. 
Whiskers - House. 
Chin - - Go. 

Child - - Nooch-ka. 
Man - - Bosagdh. 
Gun - - Mnt-cha. 
Shoos • - Unta. 


Boar - - Ma pa. 
Water- - Mu. 

Sea - - Na mu. 

River - - Widhi. 

Grass - - Uk-ta. 

Cause - - Wilmakdha. 
Fire - - Thoh. 

Rain - - Tigdhu. 
Sauce pan • Hat choa. 
Stone - - Jo lo. 

Net - - Ah Dhu pUu 
Forest - - Dhu we. 



Salmon 

Beer 


Gaak 
Sukja sa 
Talki, 


Huyu. * 
Ja. 


Dr. Latham's Discriptive Ethnology, 

GHILJI, an Afghan tribe which, with the 
Abdali, form the bulk of the Afghanistan 
population, but chiefly dwelling in Kandahar 
and Kabul. The Ghilji tribe occupy the 
principal portion of tho country between 
Kandahar and Ghazni, and are tho most 
numerous of the Afghan tribes. These 
people are also found between Farrah and 
Herat, and again between Kabul and Jelala- 
bad, but in cither position, being under due 
, Control, they are little hoard of. The Ghilji 
between Kandahar and Ghazni comprise the 
great families of the Ohtak,the Thoki, tho 
Tereki and the Andari with their sub-divi- 
sions. Of these, tho three first are indepen- 
dent, and the last, residing at Mokar, are 
subject to the government of Ghazni. The 
Ohtak are acknowledged the principal of tho 
Ghilji families, and in tho period of their 
supremacy furnished tho chief, or padshah. 
The Ghilji aro both an agricultural and 
a pastoral people, dwelling in villages and 
castles as well as in tents. They aro a re- 
markably tall fine race of men, with marked 
features, the Ohtak and Thoki peasantry 
being probably unsurpassed, in the mass, by 
.any other Afghan tribe for commanding 
^Stature and strength. They are bravo and 
warlike, but the generality of them have 
a sternness of disposition amounting to 
^ ferocity, and their brutal mauners aro not dis- 
Countenanced by their chiefs. Some of the 
inferior Ghilji are so violent in their inter- 
course with strangers that they can scarcely 
bflkponsidered in the light of human beings, 
ipole no language can describe the terrors 
a transit through their country, ortho 
indignities which are to be endured* 

The Ghilji.al though considered, and call- 
ing themselves, Afghans, and, moreover, 
employing the Pushtu, or Afghan dialect, 
: ;*eem to be a mixed race. The namo 
is evidently a modification or corruption of 
Khalji or Khilaji, that of a great Turki tribe, 
mentioned by Sherif-ud-din in his history of 
The testimony of Ferishta, while 
dlearlv distinguishing the Ghilji tribes from 
the Afghans, also establishes the fact of 
their early conversion to mahomedanism, 
still there is a tradition that they were, at 
^lome time, Christians of the Armenian and 
Georgian churches. This tradition is known 
to tbe Armenians of Kabul; and they 
ihfttanoe, as corroborating it, the practice 
p^ervCd by the Ghilji of embroidering the 
^ frpnt parts of the gowns or robes, of their 
%omen and children, with figures of the 


GHOIA3J? 

cross, and the oustom of their henie-trives, 
who, previous to forming their dough into 
cakes, cross their arms over their breasts 
and make the sign of the cross on their fore! 
heads after their own manner. 

East of Ghazni, in the province of Zurmat 
are the Suliman Khol Ghilji, exceedingly 
numerous, and notorious for their habits’ of 
violence and rapine. These have no positive 
connexion with the Thoki or other tribes 
neither have they one acknowledged head 
but aro governed by their respective malok, 
who are independent of each other. Dost 
Mahomed Khan reduced them to tho con- 
dition of tributaries, after having destroyed 
a multitude of their castles. 

Tho Ghilji women cannot boast of beauty, 
which they strive to supply by ornament. 
The girls, from the age of eight to twenty, 
aro not much veiled, hut they twist their 
hair, and tie it like a cake, which hangs 
over their fofrehead and a little below their 
eyebrows. The centre of tho lock (or hairy 
cake) is adorned by a gold or silver coin, 
which, in black hair, shines prettily. This 
is the sign of virginity amongst the Ghilji. 
Tho women allow their twisted locks to 
hang upon thoir ears, and even as far as 
their arms. 

Moorcroft mot with a party of wandering 
Ghilji : their tents were nothing moro than 
flimsy black blankets, stretched over forked 
sticks about four feet high ; within, they 
had some moro blankets, sacks, and pack- 
saddles, and without, a few loads of mats, 
ropes, and netting, for the formation of 
their packages : both men and women were 
robust, with strongly marked features.— 
Moorcroft' 3 Travels , Vol. II. p. 3G0. Mumoh's 
J ourneys , Vol. II. p. IDS to 2 12. Pottinycr's 
Travels , Beloochistan and Sind , p. 200, 
Mokun Lai's Travels, p. 323. See Abdali, 
Kaffir, Kalrnuk, Kandahar. 

GHIMISAG. Beng. Hind. Pharnaceum 
mollugo. Syn. of Mollugo cerveana, Ser. 
Mollugo ppergula. 

GHIN. Hind. Elceagnus sp. 

G HINALITA- PAT. Beng. Corchorus 

capsnlaris and G. olitorius. Linn. Jute. 

GHIRIADAKI. Sans. Cajanus Indicus. 

GHISSA, an atoll island in tho Archi- 
pelago. Soo Kcffing Island. 

GHISSARI a wandering blacksmith. 

GHI TREE. Bassia butyracea. 

GHI TURAI. Hind. Also ghia ton, 
Luffa pentandra. 

GHODA-SALA. Sans. Iguana. 

GHODASALA. Sans. Mimosa abater- 
gens. 

GHOIAN. Beng. Hind. Ar«^oh>ca- 
sia. A??? 
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GHQNDWANA, 

GHOGRA, a confluent of the river Gan- 
ges, Fysabad and Ondh are built on ittf 
banks. It rises N. of Kumaon, in lat., 
30 28, N., Ion. 80°40,E., probably at between 

17.000 and 18,000 feet. It runs S. E., 33 m., 
g t W., 70 m. j S. E., 12 m. ; S., 30 m. ; S., 
23 m. further $ S. E , to Ganges, near Chu- 

— Length, 606 m. It roeeives the rivers 
Kaptec, 134; Kurnalli, 225; Bhyrvco, 70; 
Dliauli, 45; Goringunga, 60 m. About 

49.000 sq. in. are drained by it. Butler 
describes it as navigable for the largest 
class of boats in all seasons. 

GlIOL. Hind. Coccinea Indica. 

GHOLAK. Ah. Euphorbium. 

GHOLAM. Ah. IIind.Pers, properly ghu- 
lam a youth, a page, a slavo. Elliot considor- 
that in this word wo liavo the origin of the 
English gallant, gallantry.gala, &c., Ghulam 
being derived from the Arabic gh'l’rn libi- 
dinosus, and hence it signifies a comely 
youth, one chosen as an attendant, or page 
for his personal endowments. The Spaniards 
borrowed it from the Arabs, and called a 
handsome young man “galana” from which, 
are derived “ galante,” “galanteur,” “ ga- 
lanteria” all subsequently adopted into the 
European tongues through the influence of 
the amatory poetry of the troubadours. 
In Persia Gholam, is now applied to an 
inferior civil officer or policeman, 
answering to a “ cavass” in Turkey. Seve- 
ral of these are attached to each European 
embassy in Persia. The Shah lias also a 
number attached to his person who are call- 
ed Colarn-i-Shah: these form a kind of 
body-guard. The Russians use their gho- 
lam only for posting purposes, to accom- 
pany members of the embassy, and have a 
body of Cossacks for escort. The British 
embassy gholams are used for escort and also 
for posting purposes, as the regular native 
Indian cavalry who used to form the escort 


38. 


with- 


Tjsl. Hibiscus can- 

riabinus. 

GHONI, wfieit and barley grain, 
oqt husk. 

GHOONT, or Kund is a hill breed of hors- 
es, generally small, strongly made, liard- 
rnouthed, and sometimes almost unmanage- 
able. In ascending hill faces, or passing 
along the declivities of mountains, it is best 
to let them have their own way, for in an 
intricate passage they often show more saga- 
city than the rider ; their common pace is 
a kind of amble, and they stop every now 
and then to breathe, when no application of 
the whip will move them ; they are sure' 
footed, and sometimes halt at the edge of a 
precipice, to the terror of the rider ; they are 
not so quick in ascending hills as the low 
country horses, but thoy descend with dou- 
ble the speed, and endure great fatigue. 
The glioont, though a useful animal, 
seldom carries any burden but a man, the 
total number in Spiti is 295 ; they are bred 
chiefly for sale. They have two breeds, one 
a small glioont, never abovo 12 hands high, 
peculiar to the country ; and the other a 
large breed, from 13 to 13 J hands high, is 
bought from tho Chinese, and usually comes 
from Choomoortec, for a Chineso ghoont two 
years old, thoy give a Spiti ghoont four 
years old. All are equally hardy and are 
kept out the whole winter, except the year- - 
lings, which are housed. During winter tho 
ghoont live on the roots of the stunted- 
bushes, and arc very expert at scraping tho 
snow from off them with their fore feet. 
The breed of ghoont might be improved 
with a little care. Many are killed during 
winter by wolves and leopards . — Powell 
Handbook. Capi.’jGerard , Account of Coon - 

awur , p. 112. 

GHOOR, a lizard of Guzerat which the 
natives believe to be poisonous, there are 


of the British ambassador was discontinued- two kinds of “ Ghoor” according to native 


during the mission of Sir Gore Ouseley, 
which lasted from 1812 to 1818. 

Fraser tells us that in Persia, the Koolera- 
g&ssee is the superior of the slaves. Each of 
the princes, as well as the king, has a certain 
number of confidential troops, who act as 
guards, or agents, on all important occasions, 
and who are called “gholam,” or slaves. 
Miof. Fraser' s Journey into Khorasan , p. 105. 
Fd. Ferrier’s Joum ., p. 21. 

T GHOL-MUHUNEE. Beno. 
ludica. 


See Gond, India, Kelat, Kond ; 


L p. 488. 

ghondwana. 

*«»» p. 636. 


See Gondwanah, Kol, 


report, “ Putlah Ghoor” and “ Chundun., 
Ghoor.” So anomalous a creature as a veno- 
mous lizard will, however, be believed in by * 
no naturalist, until he has ocular deraonsira- • 
tion of the existence of tho poison-apparatus. 
Hardly a snake is caught in India, that iff j 
not, according to the snako-eatclier, the worst 
snake in the country. 

GHOOROOGOO KURA. Tel. Celosfc ; ; 
albida, Linn. 

GHOOS, is literally a bribe; and no trfca- ^ 
ty or transaction was ever carried on in 
Rajputanah without this stipulation. ' Sbrfl 
sacred was the ghoos held, from tyrant usage 
that the Peshwa ministers, when they ruled- 
the destinies of their nation, stipulated tbit 
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itibe ghoos should go to v the privy purse,- — 
XPchPs Rajasthan, Yol. II. p. 404. 

5 GHOOSOOL. See Kunawer. 

GHOR, also called Ghorisfcan, the 
mountainous country between Hirat and 
Ghazni.' According to Istakhri and Ibn 
Haukal, it is a rugged mountainous coun- 

S , bounded by the districts of Herat, Far- 
t, Da war, Rabat, Kurwan, and Gharjis- 
tan, back to Herat, which are all mahemo- 
dan countries. Ghor itself was a country 
of infidels, containing only a few mahome- 
daus and the inhabitants spoke a language 
different from that of Khorasan. — Elliot. 
EMinstone's Oabul Vol. I., p. 244. 

GHOR A. Hind. A horse ; hence Ghora- 
wala, a horse-keeper, a groom. 

GHORA or Bhutghora, subsequently 
known as Ahmedabad. 

GHORA, is the name of an old and ox- 
ir tinct sircar, which according to the 
register in the “ Ayeen-i-Akbcree,” con- 
tained 89 melials and yielded a revenue 
amounting to 72,62,780 Dam. 

1 GHORAGHAT Lit. Horse-ferry. A town 
And zemindari in the Bogra district of Ben- 
gal, mentioned. in the Ayin Akbari . — Yule 
Oathay II., p. 584. 

GHORALANJEA. UitiA? Tcntara. 
Uria ? A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, ex- 
treme height 30 feet. Circumference 3 feet 
and height from the ground to the inter- 
section of the first branch, 10 feet. Used 
fcr -spinning wheels, sugar presses and 
ploughshares, and burnt for firewood, being 
tolerably common . — Captain Macdonald. 

GHORA-MOOG. Beng. Pkaseolus sub- 
lobatus. 

GHORBASTA. The climate of Mckran, 
generally, but especially at the level tract 
south of the mountains, is very unhealthy. 
Ghorbusta or Ghorbund occur in Mehran, 
great structures, at times almost bearing 
resemblance to the Cyclopean remains of 
Htirope. They are evidently remains of 
A. people who occupied or passed through 
Afiie country long prior to the advent of 
^.j^ie present occupants, who know nothing 
of . t he builders, or of the uses of the 
bpildings, and attribute them to kaffirs or 
dibldels^ They are found usually in out 
of the w«fy places, narrow valleys at pre- 
; sent stony and barren. They are placed 
■■ always on declivities, or across the mouths 
r Af ravines. Their solidity and Bize are 
^ '^por^oned to the steepness of the declivi- 
ty; but, where there is only a gentle slope 
the waUs are narrow, low and slightly built, 
% but where the descent is great and the flow 
yjf water after floods and rains would be 
^Hofent, they are of great thickness and 


GBOBKiSUA; " 
height, and, as seen fc the valley beyond 
Baghw&na, supported and strengthened by 
buttresses or walls built at right angles. 
They always present a scarped face to the 
opposite side, which, when well preserved, is 
levelled off with the surrounding -and supe- 
rior ground. Those built across tbe mouths 
of ravines are very solid, and high, and 
usually the builders have taken advantage 
of some mass of rock jutting out as a sort of 
foundation. Those in slopes are never seen 
singly, but always in numbers varying with 
the extent of the ground to be covered, and 
placed in succession one behind the other. 
The intervening ground being levelled is 
thus formed into a succession of terraces. 
They were connected with the irrigation of 
the country. Those built across ravines were 
intended to form tanks for the preservation 
of the waters that came down at irregular 
intervals in floods. Those on slopes, to 
economise the distribution of water; the 
surplus water of one terrace running over 
and flooding the lower one, depositing as it 
went a layer of surface soil. Tho ground 
thus levelled, of course, became more valua- 
ble, freed from the irregularity and rough- 
ness which characterise these narrow stony 
valleys. They are almost confined to the 
provinces of jhalawan, and are largest and 
most important in the southern and south- 
eastern portions of the province.The ancient 
city at Gunjjuk seems of the same date, and 
constructed by tho same people. From the 
numbers and position of these structures, 
the people who built them must have been 
extremely numerous; must have felt that 
the country as existing by nature was 
utterly incapable of supporting them ; and 
they must have possessed an energy and 
ingenuity which the present races are total- 
ly without. It appears probable, nay almost 
certain, that they must have swarmed east- 
ward over the mountains from Mekran, 
making their appearance on the south-west 
portion of the table land. Gradually push- 
ing eastward and northward, as their num- 
bers increased, either rapidly by additions 
from without or more slowly by increase of 
the population from within, they ascended 
to the various valleys as high as Kelat, 
when, discovering the great eastern outlet, 
the Moolla pass, they found an exit by » 
into the plains of India. How long they 
remained on the table land ? from whence 
they originally came ? and over what coun- 
tries they eventually distributed, are alia® 
mysteries. 

Lieutenant Aytoun, in his GeologioalR®^ 
port on a portion of Hie Belgftum 
ate given in Mr. Garter’s M Geologic*! 
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* QHOEBESUNN. 

pors on Western India, - page 392, mentions 
that certain gorges in the hills had been 
artificially banded and there kadir is a ter- 
race cultivating race on the Pulney hills in 
the extreme sonth of the peninsula. There 
are one or two points of slight resem- 
blance between the Pelasgi ” the builders 
of the Cyclopean walls of Greece, Italy, &c., 
and tho Ghorbasta builders, suggesting 
that they might have been a kindred people 
with kindred habits. The Pelasgi came 
from Asia, not from Asia Minor, not from 
Syria, not from Assyria, not from Persia, 
but probably from that birth place of 
emigration the tract nerth and north-east of 
Persia. The Ghorbusta builders probably came 
from the same tract and were not Mekra- 
nccs, nor Persians, nor Assyrians. The Pelas- 
gi, existed only a few generations in Greece 
(about 250 years) before they were turn- 
ed out by the Hellenes ; they must therefore 
have brought with them when they entered 
tho country their propensity for building 
massive walls, and commenced their work 
almost immediately on arrival. It was pro- 
bably tho same with the wall builders of 
Beloochistan, they only remained in tho 
country long enough to allow them to ex- 
tend northward as far as Kolat, when meet- 
ing with the Moolla pass, they debouched 
into the plains. Their art was a fully de- 
veloped one, before they arrived here to 
carry it out. Tho Pelasgi arrived in Greece 
about 1800 B. C. This date seems to accord 
roughly with tho advent of tho unknown 
people into Jhalawan. 

The Ghorbasta buildings differ considera- 
bly, however ; for when compared with the 
Cyclopean remains, they are slight, most 
ronghly executed, and insignificant ; yet 
they evince alike instinct and habit in two 
races which probably came originally from 
the same region. — Dr. Cook in No. VI, Bom- 
bay Medkal Transactions. 

GHORBACH. Hind. Acorns calamus. 

GHOR-BAND. A valley separated from 
Koh-i-daman, by a hill range stretching from 
the Hindoo-Kush , it contains many ancient- 
remains. The Shirwan tribe occupy it. See 
Ghorbasta, Kelat, p. 489, 490. Khyber, 
p. 520. 

GHORCHGRHA, also ghorcharha. A 
sub-division of the Coormco tribe. Tho 
literal meaning of the word, if rightly spelt, 
is a horse-man, but Elliot is not sure that 
there may not be some connexion between 
them and the Koorchurra whom Tod puts 
in Chund Bardai’s list of the royal 
laces.^— Elliot. 

GHORESUNN, Beng. also Meestapat, 
Beng. Coroborus olitorius, Sunn hemp. 


GHORT. " ifiND. White cornelian. 

GHORIBIJND. Set Kohistan. 

GHORKA. A people inNepal said tobe of 
mixed origin, a brave and fierce race, by the 
Chinese called Ku-ru Ka-li. There can be no 
doubt of the warlike character ofthdGhorka. 
Not only are they brave and skilful soldta$» 
but, for a barbarous nation, they are wd$i 
derfully advanced in tho art of fabricating , 
the implements of war : they cast their owii 
ordnance, manufacture their own muskefar, ^ 
short, powder, and cartridge-boxes ; in fact, 
every instrument or weapon used in civilfc* 
ed warfare is manufactured in Nepaul, often 
clumsily enough, but the mere fact of their* 
being capable of being used, and used with 
effect, is highly creditable to the ingenuity 
of the Ghorka. The Ghorka are tho con- 
querors of Nepaul, and now compose the 
army ; they have grants of land called jag- 
hires, on which they live when not actually 
on service. They are a handsomo and in- 
dependent race, priding themselves upon not 
bcink able to do anything but fight ; and 
have a freo and sometimes noble carriago 
like t-ho Tyrolese. The Ghurka, and Bhutani, 
on the East, and the Lahuji and Kanawari 
on tho west, dwelling amongst the valleys 
of tho Aimalaya, are, according to Cunning- 
ham, mixed races, between tho Bhot family 
of Tibet and tho liindu race of the south. 
Cunningham , Oliphant. % 

GHORLA. Hind. Gugaira, a wooden 
implement used in the process of making 
sajji or barilla. 

GHORA-PACHAR. See Sat-dhara. 

GHOR-PHAR. Duk. Iguana. Seo 
Guana. 

GHORPHARA. A powerful Maliratta 
family, who hold lands at Gunjundurghur, 
Sondur, Madhol, and Akulkoto The 
derive their name from tho Ghorjphar, or 
Iguana, from a tradition that tho founder 
of the family scaled and took a fortress by 
its means. v . 

GHORAPUCAR. A river of Bhopal. ' 

GHORUMBA. Hind. Cucumis cola^. 
cynthis. 

GHOS. Beng. Luffa pentandra and KJ ; 
actuangula. 

G’HOSEE, also g’hosi, herdsmen. They • 
are said to be descended from the Ahir r&£?« 
Most of them have now been converted Jo-: 
mahomedanism ; indeed, the name isgen$W; 
rally considered, according to the dictioh*> 
aries, to be exclusively applied to mahome^Sa|3 
milkmen. The name is derived from'i^ 
Sanscrit word signifying a cattle-pen. ' 

eastern G’hosi who have been oonveijitt- 
are called Bundce G’hosi. In many 
of the country, as in Delhi, , the Ghoslaro 
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ihOBO wbo fcrado in milk, without any refer- 
iiioe to their caste of religion. 

GHOSHA. Sans., from goosh, to sound. 

GHOTA-MAR. Hind. A king fisher. 

GHOUL. Pers. Turk., according to 
superstitious belief in Persia, a fair woman 
of about 20 years of age that preys at 
m§ht on dead bodies. The Ghoul or “ De- 
mons of the Desert are also described as 
a hideous race, that sometimes haunt ceme- 
teries, and particularly infest a dreary tract 
in tho North of Persia, not far from Tehran ; 
bearing the portentous name of Malek-al- 
mout darrah, or “ Valley of the Augel of 
'Death.” 

GHRITA KAUSIKA. Sec Hindu. 

GHRITO-KOMARI. Bing. Aloe In- 
dica. — Boyle. From which an efficient sub- 
Bubstitute for our Pharmacopoeia 1 aloes may 
be obtained. 

GHUBBER. A large mountain mass be- 
tween Tank and Bnnnoo, protruding into 
the plains, infested by a predatory tribe, 
named Mithani, wbo are perpetually at feud 
with the Waziri. 

&HUGLAT. Hind. Chloroxylon du- 
poda. 

GHUJBAI. Hind. Pushtu; also Gira, 
Alnns nepalensis, Himalayan alder. 

GHULABI-JAM. Duk. Eugeniajambos. 

GHULAB SING, a maharajah of Kash- 
mir, a Dogra raj put, died on tho 2nd Aug. 
1857. 

^ .GHUMBRA. Hind. Phlemis indica. 

GHUNCHI. Hind. Abrus prccatorius. 

GHUNDA-BELA. Hind. Andropogon 
citratum. 

GHUNDASARU. Duk. Santalum al- 
bum. 

GHUNGOL also Gliangol. The name 
of the water lily which produces tho cele- 
brated Nelofar or lotus flower. It yields 
a greenish fruit about tbe size of an orange 
the seeds of which are eaten by tho poorer 
Glasses. — Elliot. 

• GHUNGRU. Hind. Bells. 

GHUNIA. Tel. Salvadora Persica.— 

r • (SHUNNY BAGS are made from the 
4 jretiqulateil fibre of tho Abelmoschns ficul- 
netis also the Sunn and Jute. ( 

GHIJSTA. Bsng. Bignonia suaveolens. | 
;;GHUNtEOH PATOOLEE. Uria ? A 
tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme height 
22 feet. Circumference If feet, and height 
front ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 10 feet Used occasionally for 
axletrees and rafters but chiefly for fire- 
wood, the tree being rather common.— Capt. 
Macdonald . 

GBUNU* Brng Cyperus rotundus. 

f 


GIANHAN. 

GHURASKE. Hind. DodontsaBar- 
manniana. 

GHURB. Hind. Populus ciliata. 

GHUREE also Ghari. An hour; or 
the instrument for measuring time. As a 
revenue word, it is applied to .the sub- 
division of a village ; thus, Khundeegawn in 
Delhi is divided into 144 Langree, each 
Langreo containing 8 Ghureo. — Elliot. 

GHUR-GHINA. See Kelat, p. 492. 

GHURGHUREA-P Corchorus olito- 
rius. 

GHURGHUSHTAI. Hind , or Manda- 
la, Pushtu, Amygdalus persica, the peach. 

GIIURI GHENZA. Tel. Seeds of 
Abrus prccatorius. 

GHURJISTAN. The correct orthogra- 
phy of this name according to Yakut and 
others is Gharjistan or Gharshistan. Yakut 
says it is bounded on the west by Hirat, 
east by Ghor, north by Merv, and south by 
Ghazni. The ruler of the country was 
called Sbar, and from this title the land 
was so called Gharju-o-Shar. The Merv-rud 
waters the country, and its chief towns are 
Basliin and Surmin, but the Shar generally 
dwells at a town in tho hills called Bilkan. 
Elliot. 

GHURKANI. See India, p. 33G. 

GHURKA. See Ghorka, Kazzilbash. 

GHURRA, a water pot, for fetching 
water either of earthen ware, brass or 
copper. 

GHURUGU KURA. Tel. Celosiaal- 
bida. 

GHURUMBA. Hind. Cucumis colo- 
cynthis. 

GHURUSII. Hind. Phaseolus torosus. 

GHURWAL. See Gurhwal ; India, p. 322. 

GHUSSUN, Arab. Branch of a tree. 

GHUZ, Hind. Tamarix orientalis. See 
Ghaz. 

GHUZHBE, Hind. Plantago major; 
Alnus, sp. 

GHWA, Hind. Tamarix orientalis. 

GHWANZA, Hind. Crataegus oxyaoantha. 

GHWARAOHERAI Hind. Quercusilex. 

GHWARDZA Hind. Pushtu, Crataegus 
oxyacantha. 

GHWAREJA, Hind. Bdwardsia mollis. 

GHVVARESHTAI, Hind. Amygdalus 
Persica. 

GHWARGA, Hind. Arundo donax. 

GHWIYAN Hind. See Guyan. 

GHYRUN, also Zahar-mora. Duk. Be- 
zoar. 

GIAH-SURKH-OUL. Him AnagaUm 
coerulea. 

GJAM. Hind. Cedrus deodara. 

GIAN. Hind. Premna Hmoronata^ 4 
GIANHAN. Him. 



GIASHCJE ' HrND. Juniperus com- 
munis* 

GIBBEL. Ab. A mountain. Sec GaVl ; 
Jib’l. 

GIBBON. See Simiada).' 

GIBRALTAR, in hit. 36 3 7' N., long. 5 3 
21' W., was captured from the Spaniards in 
the year 711 and it remained in possession of 
the Arabs till tho early part of tho four- 
teenth century, when tho Spaniards retook 
it, but lost it again in 1333 ; it was thou 
held by the Arabs until its second recovery 
by the Spaniards! in 1 * 162 . On tho 24 th 
July 1704, it was suddenly assailed and 
captured by tho British under Sir George 
Hooke j tho garrison being small and un- 
prepared for defence. Tho Spaniards, occa- 
sionally assisted by the French, havo since 
made various attempts to recapture the 
place, but without success. Burton says 
Gibraltar is Jebal-ul-Tarikh ; and “Mt. 
Btline that men clepon Mounte Gy belle ” is 
“Mouto Gibello,” fclio mountain, par excel- 
lenoe. — Barton's Pilyrimugo to Mcccah , Vol. 
L, p. 325. 

GIBSON, Alexander, M. D., born at Law- 
reucebirk, October 1800, was a Medical offi- 
cer of tho II. E. I. Co.’s Mercantile Navy, 
from 1821 to 1824, during which ho visited 
Bombay, Calcutta, China, and many islands 
of tho Archipelago. In 1825, through the 
influence of Joseph Hume, ho was appointed 
to the Bombay Medical Establishment, and 
served throughout tho Burmese war as flag 
Surgeon, to Sir John Hayes. Ho was 
from 1837 to 1830, Conservator of Forests. 
His contributions to science were 
On Indigenous Products which may be 
applied to use in India in supersession of 
the more costly supplies obtained from 
ttwopo. Lithographed 1837. 

On tho Medical Topography of Guzcrat 
h Vol. 1st of Bombay Medical Transactions. 

Description of the Method of Breeding 
aud Hearing Leeches in Western India, do. 

Remarks on tho Climate, Productions and 
Disoascs of tho Dockan, Vol. 2nd of do. 

Sundry Papers in tho Transactions of tho 
Horticultural Society of Western India for 
1B88-39 and 40, among, which is an account 
a simplo process for the manufacture of 
ttow or Muscovado Sugar. 

Suggestions for extending tho cultivation 
useful and ornamental plants in India. 
Published by order of Earl Aukland, 1841. 

Report of Trials on the powers of Bramas 
jf 688 as applied in tho extraction of oils. 
lr ^8. of Calcutta Hort. Soc. Juno 1843. 
Practical Remarks on the cultivation of 
Calcutta ifor, Soo. Trans. Aug. 1843. 


gidar.; 

Forest and Garden Reports, 1846 & 1850, i 
Transactions of the Agri. and Ediv ; ; 

of Western India 1852. This work t 
numerous misprints. '•'"•JTT ’• : 

Hand Book on Indian Forestry compriMij 
descriptions and details of management - A 
teak forests together with an aocoti| 
(drawn up for the guidance of Department , , 
of tho forest trees of western India— thfehT V 
localities, qualities, &c.,witli remark) on thc^; ^ 
planting of road trees. ' "0 

Ho traced the Kino extract exported from .' V 
Malabar to be tho produce of Ptorocarpiis J i 
nuirsupium of tho Western Ghats. .'li 

lie begun tho culture of Hyosciamus now I 4 
extensively grown for tho supply of tho . 
medical stores. 

Tho introduction of tho officinal senna As ; 
a growth in tho Bombay Presidency was 
olleetod by him. 

Ho established at the district gardens in 
the Dockan, a manufactory for tho supply ; 
of numerous oils and extracts for tho medi- 
cal stores, tho oils being extracted by means 
of tho hydraulic press, the District Gar- 
dens nearly paid their expenses by means df 
tho supplies made. 

Memoir on the forest preserves or shikar- . 
gahs in Sind, printed along with the Parlia- 
mentary Papers on Siucl, dated 1848. 

On tile products of the Bassia and some 
other trees, printed in Sir W. J. Hooker's 
Journal for February and March 1352. 

On tho medical properties of tho bark of ■ 
Alstonia scholaris Pharmaceutical Journal 
of London, March and April 1852. 

This officer had been much employed in 
forests where malaria is of a very deadly , 
character and being asked what precautions 
he had generally taken, he replied — 

To sleep as much as possible with the 
head entirely covered. 

To be in motion either marching or mov- • ;> 
ing about at work at those hours when ‘ 
malaria is deemed to bo most active, viss^tf. 
from 3 to 7 A. M. 

When marching in such forests at early 
morn — to take care always to broMWipS 
through repeated folds of cloth oxtendin|j£? 
over the mouth and above the nostril!. 

To avoid afternoon marches as tbtf.flyktem 
becomes thereby exhausted and opeuto ihef 
reception of malaria after nightfall. •* ‘ 

Ho is of opinion that with care as to these 
several particulars, forests may be traversed 
with comparative safety oven at the 
deadly seasons. . 

GHI-CHANGI. Tbl. Celastrua monta* 
na, Boxb. W. A. & W. Ic. •• '$$$ s 

GIDAR. Hind. Jackal. ^ 
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GIGARTINA. 


GILAM; ^ 


f^GIDAR-DAK. Hind. Cissus carnosa, 
■MSrtgeretia oppofiitifolia ; Prunus padus. 

'?■ GIDAR-KI-TAMAKU, of Shahpur, 
literally jackal’s tobacco, Philiphcea calo- 
tropidis, Heliotropinm europium, Verbas- 
cum thapsus. Seo Philipcea. 

" v GIDARMAR, H. A vagrant and thief in 
upper India, (lit . a j ackal killer. ) — Wilson. 

G1DL Hind. Francccnria crispa. 

GTDIA. H. a class of vagrants and thieves 
in Upper India. 

GIDDA JONNA. Tel. var. of Sorghum 
vulgaris. Lit. short or low sorghum. — Fers. 

GlDDARKUMB, Hind, a fibre. 

GIDUGUDU. Tel. Lasearia tomentosa. 
Roxb. 

■t GIGANTIC COCK. Sec Phasianidro. 
^GIGANTIC SWALLOW-WORT. Eng. 
jCalotropis gigantca. — Ji. Brown. 
GIGARTINA LICHENOIDES.The whole 
thallus of the Ceylon inoss is sometimes 
imp orted from Ceylon, and used in Britain 
for dressing silk goods. — O’&liawjhncssy , 
p. 6<i8. See Ceylon moss. Edible Sea- weed, 
(^igartina etnax. 

GIGARTINA TENAX. 


Graoillaria spinosa. 


Agar-Agar. 


making a kind of jelly which $£ highly 
esteemed both by Europeans, and Natives for 
the delicacy of its flavour and is exported to 
China, at 19s per 133J lbs. The agar-agar 
of the 2nd quality from Macassar and the 
Celebes is an edible sea- weed collected on the 
submerged banks in the neighbourhood of 
Macassar by the Bajn Laufc or Sea Gypsies 
for exportation toChinaat 12s.6d,perl33Bbs. 
The agar-agar of Singapore is collected on 
the reels and rocky submerged ledges in the 
neighbourhood of Singapore, and constitutes 
the bulk of the cargoes of the Chinese Junks 
I on their return voyages. It is much used as 
| a size for stiffening silks, arid for making jcl. 
j lies. The quantity shipped from Singapore 
' is about 10,000 pcculs annually. — Though 
deserving of being better known, it does not 
appear to be an article of Indian import, or, 
if so, it is brought in under some other name. 
— Hon'ble A. Morrison . Exhib. Jur, Reports 
and Catalogue. Simmnnds. Tomlinson. 
William's Middle Kingdom p. 275. Sco 
Euchcmia spinosa: Gracillaria tenax. 
Fucus tenax. Plocaria Candida. Edible 
sea-weed. 

GIHAIN, or gihen. Hind. Elueagnus con- 
ferta. 


The Chinese people collect this sea-weed 
on the coast to a great extent using it in the 
arts and also for food. It affords an excel- 
lent material for glues and varnishes. It 
is simply boiled and the transparent glue 
obtained is brushed upon a porous kind of 
■ paper called u slia-chi” which it renders 
nearly transparent. It is also used as a 
size for stiffening silks and gauze, and is 
extensively employed in the manufacture 
of lanterns and in the preparation of paper 
for lattices and windows. This and other 
kinds of fuci are boiled down to a jelly by 
the islanders on the south and extensively 
used for food, it is known in commerce un- 
der the name of agar-agar. It. is also made 
^into a sweet glutinous jelly, called in Can- 
ton, Wong-leung-fan, which is used as a 
sweetmeat, and sold on stalls in the streets. 
It is brought from New Holland and New 
Guineaand other adjacent islands : between 
400 afid 500 peculs aro imported annually 
by the Chinese at a prime cost of from ono to 
tyyo ^dollars per pecul. Its cheapness and 
vafedmiratblo qualities as a paste render it 
worthy the attention of other countries; 
when cooked with sugar, it resembles 
.caUfs foot jelly. Of the three kinds of 
agar-agar sent to the Exhibition of 2862, 
%ow Malacca, the first quality was from 
a sort of Tripe de Roche, an edible 
sea-weed which grows on the rocks tha'b are 
It is much used for 


GIIION, or Oxus. The Arian race, accord- 
ing to Bunsen (IV. 487) emigrated out of the 
sources of the Oxus (Gihon) or Jaxartes, 
B. C. 11,000 to 10,000. and (IV. 491.), 
about B, C. 7,250 to 5,000, the Arians 
separated into Kelts, Armenians, Iranians, 
Greeks, Slaves, Germans. 

GIIION. A ravine, commencing at 'the 
upper part of Gihon, a little to tbo west- 
ward of the city castle, and running at the 
foot of the western walls, is called the 
“ Valley of Gihon or Repliain,” though the 
word trench or ditch would convey a more 
correct idea of its appearance. As it winds 
round the southern foot of Zion it widens, 
and is called the valley of Hinnom. — 

! Robinsons Trav. Palest, and Syria f Vol. I f 
p. 1 05. 

GILA. Hind. Acacia scandens. 

GILA GADDI. Tel. Coix barbata.— 

Roxb. 

GILA-GACH. Beng. Entadapuscefcha.— 

D.C. 

GILA GORANTA. Tel. Crotalaria ver- 
rucosa. 

GILAKA CHETTU. Tel. Crotalaria, 

GILAKARA. Tel. Cumin seed. 

G1LAM and Sirab are on the woaatof 
Laristan. Gilam appears to be the Da ?* 
Arrian. But we can scarcely stipp*-” 1 
the Ghilan, which Hamdal^ Cw 
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GILGITi 

jecb to the Persian government.*— Ouseley's 
‘Travel8 9 Vol. I, p. 174. Nearchus, p. 375. 
Sec.cd. 1807. 

GILARPATR. Hind. Laminaria sac- 
cbarina. 

GILAS. Hind. Gerasns communis. 0. 
vulgaris, a kind of cherry. 

GILA TIGE. TifiL. Entada pusootha. — 
J), ( j . Mimosa scandens. — KoxL, 
GIL-ARMINL Dun. Hln. Purs. Bole 
armeuian. 

GILBOAN or DULVEN ISLAND, two 
miles distant from and on the east coast of 
Java, is iu lat. 8 3 ^ S. and long. 1 14 3 31' 
It is small and steep.* 


GILLAR. % 

GIL ’HRI-MAR. Hind. Aqujl% penna- 
tn, Good. literally squirrel killer : 

GIL-I-ABRORSHI. A rough, hard, not 
brittle, pink earth, only used in native inedi- 
cine. Properly speaking, a deposit from 
a mineral spring containing sulphur, the 
j sediment is collected and made iufco littlqj .. 
cakes, bub the “ Hassan dhnp " ordinarily 1 ^ 
seen in the bazaar is a mere imitation, con- 
sisting of some earthy clay mixed with : 
ground sulphur and formed into cakes, call- ;/? 
ed probably Moses’ Stone, from its lamellar 
structure, as if the tables of the laws, given ... 
on Sinai, had been on slate tablets. 

GIL [A ACHILLLE FOLIA. Beautiful 
annuals of easy cultivation, may be grown 
either in the flower garden, or in pot$ 


15" 111 . It is small and steep.— Hursbumh. 

GILEAD BALSAM, Hoyle, in his Hirmi- j 

layaa Botany, mentions that the Balsamo- j during and after the rains, easily propagatod 
dendron (Amy ns) Gileadeiiso or iurebm- : jjy se()l i \ n any light soil.— diidddl. 

GIL-I-FARSI. Hind. A pink earth. 


there, or Balsam of Gilead- tree, known 
in the East by the name of Balessan, has 
long been accounted one of the riches of 
Arabia, whence or from Abyssinia, its 
native country, according to Bruce, it was 
at an early period taken into Syria. It has 
also been introduced into the Botanic Gar- 
den at Calcutta as well as into the Peninsu- 
la of India. Seo Balsam, Balsamodcudron. 

GILEAD FIR, Abies bulsamca See 
Balsam. 

GILERU. Hind. * Cryslhrina arborcs* 
cens. 

GILGIT. A territory in Central Asia, 
in lat. 35° N., and long. 74° E., The Indus 
river runs through it from N. E. to S.W. It 
is on the southern declivity of the Hindu 
Kuah, between Chitral on the west, and 
Baltistan (Little Tibet) on the east. Iu the 
Bunnu valley there are races intermixed, of 
whom may be noticed tho Durdu of 
Gilgifc and Chulas. According to Barnes, 
die mir of Badakhshan, tlio chief of 
Darwaz in the valley of the Oxus, 
and the chiefs eastward of Darwaz who 
occupy the provinces of Kulub, Shughnan 
and Wakkan, north of the Oxub, also tho hill 
i states of Chitral, Giljit aud Iskardo arc all 
: held by chiefs who claim a Grecian descent. 
The whole of the princes who claim descent 
i from Alexander are Tajik who inhabited 
; “ le country before it was overrun by Turki 
°r Tartar tribes. To the west beyond Balti 
the people of Astor, Gilgit and Hunza- 
^•ager speak different dialects of Dardu, 
*hile the Kashmir people have their own 
P^nliar language. The Balti people of 
kittle Tibet, say that Ladak, Iskardo, Kho- 
jWn, Panic Nagyr, Gilgit and Astor are 
\ Signet Tibets, Burnes, Bokhara . See Kabul, 
H*, fiftdak, Sikh, Tibet. 

GlLGITI Hind, A kind of wheat. 


GIL-I-IRMANI, Armenian bole, not 
now used in European medicine, but former- 
ly so employed, and still used by natives. 
Powell 

GIL- I-KTIARDYA. A red earth. 

GIL-I-KIRIA. A soft laminated, nearly 
white clay, resembling chalk in appearance, 
hence probably tho name.— Powell, 

GIL-I-MAKHTUM. A soft, rough, irre- 
gular, variegated marl, containing clay, deep- 
ly colored by peroxide of iron, mixed with 
nearly white carbonate of lime. — Powell. 

GIL-I-MULTANI. Fuller’s earth. A soft 
laminated white or palo yellow earth ; used 
by the natives for cleaning their hair, and in 
medicine. 

GTL-I-SAFED. Pers. Chalk, Calcis 
carbonas. A 

GIL-I-ZARD. A pale yellow, tough, lami- 
nated earth, intermediate in color between 
gerii and gil-i-multani, but resembling both 
in appearance.-^ Powell. 

* GILL, Major Robert, an officer of the 
Madras army, who devoted nearly twenty- 
years of his life to copying and photograph- 
ing the pictures in the caves of Ellora and ' 
Adjunta. His devotion, in dwelling in such, 
lonely spots as in the ravine of Adjunta is 
unparalleled in modern times. 

GILLAR. Hind. Goitre. 

GILLAR PATR, Hind, a sea-weed lami- 
naria, used as a drug, for goitre. It is obtain- , , 
ed solely via Yarkand, from the shores of the ' 
Caspian Sea. Five or six maunds are import- j 
ed. The word “ patr,” is a leaf. Dr. Martin 
Honigberger refers gillur-ka-Puttar to Lami - 
naria saccbarina, and alludes to a belief that' ; 
it is found in a salt lake in Thibet ; adding? * 
that some English physicians maintain it ia . j 
brought from the Caspian Sea. Hesays it iit ; 
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$%■/ * GILOLO; 

■ 'liieful in scrofulous ulcers in horses. Powell 
tBandbooJt Econ. Prod . Punjab, p, 8. 

GILLESPIE, General, aBritish officer who 
by a rapid advance from Arcofc relieved 
Vellore when siezod by rebel Madras troops 
in 1807. Ho afterwards commanded the forco 
&vkich captured Java. Ho was killed on the 
$0th October 1814 in the Gurkha war at the 
assault of NalapaTii. 

GILOLO, one of the Molucca Islands, 
site north end is in about Lit. 2° 23' N. It 
lias high bold land, with three remarkable 
peaks, and it has a long mountainous 
coast. The indigenes live in the north 
of the island. They are radically distinct 
from all the Malay race. Their stature, 


' GINGEIiLV 5&ifr " 

called Alfura, Professor Bikmore burner 
states they are strictly of tbeMalay typo, and 
have not the dark skin and frizzly hair 
of the Alfura of Ceram and I3uru, though 
representatives of that people may exist in 
Gilolo. The population of Gilolo are sup. 
posed to bo 75,000, all but 5,000 of them are 
under the sultan of Ternate. Blhmore 31 3. 
Horsburgh. Wallace, ii, 13 405. SeoPulo 
Gasses : Syang ; Waygiou, Woeda Islands, 
Wutsan. 

GILO, also Sat. gilo, Hind. Tiuospora 
cord i folia. 

GILUGUDU. Tcl. Casearia tomentosa 
— Roxb. 

GILYAK, a race on the lower Amur with 


their features, as well as their dispositions | Mongol features, but theiiManguago is differ- 
ed habits are almost the same as those of i out from the Tungusian dialects along the 
thp Papuan. Their hair is semi- Papuan, j river. According to Rinso, polyandry pre- 
ileithor straight, smooth and glossy like all j vails amongst the Smerenkur Gilyak, and 
true Malays, nor so frizzly and woolly as the j the women are treated with the greatest in- 
perfect Papuan type, but al way crisp, waved 
.pud rough, such as often occurs among 


dulgonce. Only those skilled in the art of 
the needle, however, need expect to getuiar- 


dtbe true Papuan but never among the Ma- ! rieci- — Ravcnstcrn's Russians, p 391. 
^tfty. Their colour alone is often exactly I GIMA. Bnnu. Lady’s bud straw, 
that of the Malay, or even lighter. Of course ] tlnma contsniroides. 

■•'it t i • i , -i •■»•••» i flTA.II/WD CJ^l 


Ery- 


GIMKER. See Kush or Cush. 

GIN. Hind. Ehretia aspera. 

GiNDING. The name given to a Led 
wind in East Java, occasioned by the -8. E. 
monsoon blowing right*ovcr the land through 
the gap at Klakka, 1,000 feet above the sen, 
between the Jyang and Tenggor mountaiuft 
8,000 and 9,000 feet high. 

GINDSHI. Jav. Ganjah. 

GINGAUU. Hind. Oratro'gus crenulata. 

G1NGEE. A town and fort 35 miles N.W. 
of Pondicherry. In the contests between the 
rival French and British, and rival Mahratta 
and Mahomcdan princes, Gingce and neigh- 
bourhood were frequently scenes of strife, but 


there has been intermixture, and individuals 
ar^ occasionally seen whom it is difficult to 
classify, but in most cases, the large some- 
what aquiline nose with elongated apex, the 
tall stature, the waved hair, bearded face, and 
hairy body, as well as the less reserved man- 
^ner and louder voice unmistakingly pro- 
claim the Papuan type. Here is the exact 
.- boundary between the Malay and Papuan 
race. It is only in the northern peninsula 
that these Papuan indigenes exist, the whole 
of the rest of the island with Batch i an and 
the Other islands westward being exclusively 
..inhabited by Malay tribes like those of 

Ternate andTidore. This would seem to indi- 1 „ . . 

cate that the Alfuro aro a comparatively it long continued a French possession, la tbe 
recent immigration and that they have come 17th and 18fch century it was taken by Sivoji, 
from the north or east, perhaps from some was attacked by Aurcngzeb, sfcormedby t ie 
,q£ the islands of the Pacific, though it is French, but finally occupied by the British, 
^difficult to understand why so many fertile ThoFrench obtained the grant ofPondicheny 
islands should possess no indigenes. The ' m 1674, from a rajah of G ingee, who ackno\>- 
• Galela race arc natives of a district lodged the king of Narsinga as liis supenoi * 

’ ija the extreme north of Gilolo, but 
they asp great wanderers over the Archi- 
pelago. They are a very fine race, remarka- 
bly emerge fciq and industrious, of light com- 
^MBxion, tall and with Papuan features, 
llimiug near to the drawings and descrip- 
tions of the true Polynesians of Tahiti and 
| Owyhee. They build large and roomy pra- 
- • liu Vith outriggers, and settle on any coast 
l>. pt island they take a fancy for. They catch 


but this latter was, at the same time, de- 
pendent on Visiapor. Scvajoe took possession 
of Gingee about the year 1G77, and con- 
firmed the above grant in 1 680 .—RefflwU $ 
Memoir, p. lxxxi. 

GINGELLY OIL. 

Kurit; Sohuk, 
NalUemiai, 


1W. 

Tam. 

Xel. 


Jiritch, An. I 

Mita-tol, Til*ka.tol, Guz. [ 

Mitlia Til-ka-tcl, Hind. | Manchi-nuna, 

Gingelly oil is expressed from the seed o^ 
the Sesamum orientals. It is largely 


turtle and tripang, hunt deer and wild pigs, tne oesamum oneuuuo. * q \a 

V. the meat, cut down .the forest and ported from India to Europe where 
plant rice or maize. The people of Gilolo aro as olive oil. '^"^V 
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GINdfiLLT SEED, 
GINGELLY SEED. Sesamum Seed, 
gurasuiri, As. I Taila, Sans. 

Kiln, Can. | Yolln, Tam. 

'iil, Jingolly. Guz. Hind. I Nuwulu, Tel. 

Kunjod, Pers. | 

The sesamum is extensively cultivated 
in Southern Asia, for the oil expressed from 
the seed, which are slightly oval, smell, 
tasteless and inodorous. There are two 
varieties distinguished, black, and white or 
yellow, which possess the same properties, 
auil in commcroo are met with both in a 
mixed and separate state. Giiigelly seed is 
largely exported to England and France. 
This oil is perhaps consumed to a greater 
extent, than any other by the Natives of 
India, and is second only to cocnauut oil in 
its importance as an article of commerce. 
It is extensively cultivated throughout the 
whole of the Madras Presidency, and the 
geedaud oil have been exported as follows : — 
Gingelly Seed. 

Year 1817-48. Year 1848-4.0. 

Qr. 17.518 ...Its 1,60,134 Qr. 8.694... 1U 1,02,720 
Year 1849-50. Year 1830-51 

Cwt. 1 ,4 4, 125 Rs. 299,4-1 2 Cwt. 2,27,779. Its.4, 37, 185 
Year i85.L-52. Year 1852-50. 

Cwl, 1 ,00,4 14 Ks.3, 02,559 Cwt.2,51,613. 1^.5,21,604 

Gimjdbj Oil . 

Year 1847-48. Year 1848-40. 

Gt 19.520 Us. 14,700 Gl. 14,680 lls. 41,535 

Year 1819-50 Year 1850-5 1 . 

Gl. 52,721 — ~Rs. 30,294 Gl. 77,202 lls. 48,005 

Year 1851-52. Year 1852-53. 

Gl. 40,190 Us 26,722 Gl. 72,007 Rs. 43,608 

Of the gingelly seed exported in 1852-58 
the United Kingdom received ewt. 12,713 — 
Ceylon, ewt. 590 — France, cwt. 2,87,225 — 
iVguc, cwt. 741 — Bombay, cwt. 113 — 
Malacca, cwt. 83 and Tm van core, cwt. 148. 
Ut the quantity of oil (72,607 gals.) export- 
ed in the same year — gals, 42,043 were ship- 
ped to the United Kingdom — gals. 2,968 to 
Ceylon — gals. 4,232 to Mauritius and Bour- 
boii gals. 19,698 to Pegu — gals. 46 to 
Bengal— -gals. 27 to the French (Indian) 
ports, and gals. 3,593 to Malacca. The great 
disparity of color observed in the specimens 
°f this oil is attributed to the mode of 
preparation. The method sometimes adopt- 
e d is that of throwing the fresh seeds, 
Without any cleansing process, into the 
common mill, and expressing in the usual 
way. The oil thuB becomes mixed with 
a large portion of tho coloring matter 
of the epidermis of the seed, and is nei- 
ther so pleasant to tho eye, nor so 
*&reeable to the taste, as that obtained by 
hrst repeatedly washing the seeds in cold 
Water, or by boiling them, for a short time, 
Jiatil the whole of the reddish brown color- 
^8 matter is removed, aud the seeds have 
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become perfectly White. They Are then : 
dried in the sun, arid the oil expressed as 
nBual. This process yields 40 to 44 per 
cent, of a very pal© straw-colored sweet* 
smelling oil, an excellent substitute for olive 
oil. Iu India, the oil is chiefly used* fli 
cookery, in anointing the person, for maki»M^£ 
soap, and for burning in lamps. In 
land, it is chiefly used for tho manufacture 
of soap, and for burning in table-lamps, for v 
which it is better suited Ilian cocoanut 
owing to the lower temperature at which i§ y •/ 
congeals. Its value inKngland( January 1855) ^ 
£47-10 per ton. In different parts of tho Ma- , * 
dras Presidency the price of this oil varies 
from Its. 1-5-0 to Rs. 6-0-0 per maund of 
25 lhs. In S. A root it is procurable at Rs. 
27- 1 2-5 per candy. The prices per maund of - 
this oil, at the undermentioned stations, for iy 
the quarter ending 31st October 1854, were 
as follows : — 


Arcot, . - 
Bangalore, - 
Bellary, 
Berlin in pore, 
Cannanore, 
Cmldnpali, 
Juuliuih, - 
J ubbulpore, 
Madras, • 
Masulipatam, 


118. A. P 

0 Madura, - - 5 8' 

Mangalore, - 4 1 ® 

Nagpore, - - I 12 ® 

Falamcottah, - ( 4 12 ® 

Paul ghaut, - 3 7 0. 

Samulcotta, - 2 10 8 

Secunderabad, 2 3 11 
0 | Trichinopoly, - 4 1 8 

0 I Vellore, - - 3 14 0 

0 j Vizagapatam, - 3 2 0 


Second sort Gingelly Oil is erroneously 
called “ Rape,” (Kharasance yelloo), is 
from the red seeded variety. In Tanjore, it 
is procurable at Rs. 3-0-0 per maund. 

In Rajahmundry tho two varieties of sesa- 
mum are cultivated for tlio sake of the oil. 
The best gingelfy seed plant, is sown in the 
month of March, after the rice crop, and is 
irrigated twice, onco at sowing, and onee 
afterwards. The seed which is blach, arid 
is called 1st sort gingelly, from the feet 
of its yielding the largest percentage of oil*, 
ripens in May, and rolls at the rate of Rs/ 
60 per candy of 500 lbs. The oil obtained 
from both varieties, sells at the same pricey 
viz., Rs. 2-14-6 to 3 per maund of 25 lbs. .. 
according to quality. The 2nd sort of gingelly/ 
is sown in June, and produces a red seed. 
The plant although a little larger lesembles 
in most respects tho former, it has, however* | 
a somewhat longer leaf, and the flower ^ 
fers a shade or two in color. A candy; .bfqg 
500 lbs. of this seed sells at Rs.57-8-0. fbi 
price of the oil is the same as that of giri*/^ 
gelly. This seed has of late been exported/*; 
to France, in consequence of which tfoe 
sent prico is double what it was t&?ee- 1 
years ago. It will have been seen tba4/of 
this small annual plant there are tW^br • 
three varieties. — M. J8. of 1 855. 
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s&GlNGEMBRE. Vi Ginger. 
■ !i GINGER. 
ySZingebil, An 

: Jahetub, Bali. 

Green Ada, Bkng. 

Green Khyong-kliyuk 
; al*o (dry) kbyeng- 


(dry), Hind. 

Zonzero, It. 

Jasiaking also jaifc, Jav. 

Zingiber, Lat. 


GINGER;? : 

Ginger roots of inferior quality are -fre- 
quently coated with the epidermis, are less 
fall and pi amp, often contracted and 
shrivelled, of darker colour, being of a 
brownish- yellow, of harder texture, termed 
flinty, and more fibrous, while the taste is 


■, dsein, 

Sunfcy, 

Sent, 

Gember, 

Gingombro, 
lagwer, 

Adruk (green), 

Sant (dry), 

Zinjabil, also, 

Admk, (green), Sont, 


Buum. 

Can. 

Duk. 

Dut. 

Fr. 

Geu. 

Guz. 

Ada, 


Sapadas alsoAlya, M alay j inferior, and less aromatic. 

A o tr ..... . 1 ’ _ . 


Alia? Mai.eal. 

Zunjcbil, Feus. 

Gongivre, Fort. 

Inbir, Rus. 

Sunthi, Sans. 

Inghuru, Singii. 

Jongibro, Sr. 

Agonjibre, „ 

Inji (green) Sliukku,TAM. 
Shonti, Tel. 


The ginger-plant, Zinziber officinale, 
belongs to the natural order, Zinzibcraceaj, 
and is cultivated in the tropical regions of 
Asia, America, aud Africa. It grows in all 
parts of India, and is generally cultivated in 
gardens, being sown about the commencement 
the rains, and taken up in eight or nine 
months, though sometimes left iu the ground 
forthefollowing year. Ginger is sown at the 
commencement of the rains, in beds of about 
six feet square, and in a rich cultivated soil. 
Theplanting consists in dividing part of the 
green root, which the natives first soak in 
a mixture of cow-dung and water ; it is then j 
planted about two inches deep and about 
one foot apart ; it requiros a great deal of 
water and to be kept clear of weeds. When 
the stalks dry, the ginger may bo taken up, 
although it is sometimes loft in the ground 
"fb? & couple of years. It is better for remain- 
ing twelve months, and must be watered 
dating the dry season. The stem reaches 
generally three or four feet in height, and 
i. hi renewed yearly, while the root, which 
is the part known as ginger, botanically 
termed a rhizome, is bienuial. In Jamaica, 
dthe roots are dug up in January 
^F^ruary when about a year old and 
hfter the stems are withered. They are 
Wiell washed, freed from dirt, and, in some 
<$See, especially with the better kinds, the 
v'fipidermis or outer coat is stripped off,— and 
benoe the division of ginger into white, 
sotaped uncoated, and into black, unscrap- 
ed/pr coated. In estimating the quality of 
r, a variety of particulars have to be 
l into consideration, as whether the rhi- 
s are coated or uncoated, their form, 

' palonr, and consistence. 

. ' Gtoger roots of good quality have no 
epidermis, are plump, of a whitish or faint 
fctf-c6lour, soft and mealy in texture, with 
* ' exhibiting a reddish, re- 


Atmi^zone round the . circumference ; the 


According to Dlv Pereira, the principal 
un coated sorts are : — 

Jamaica ginger, imported in barrels 
holding ono cwt. each. It is an uncoated, 
pale sort ; and when of fine quality, occurs 
in large, bold, fleshy races, which cut soft., 
bright, and pale-coloured. Inferior samples 
are small in the race, darker-coloured, more 
or less flinty .and shrivelled. 

The cultivation of W.est India ginger in 
Ce vlon has been successful. 

Uncoated Malabar ginger , new sort of 
Malabar ginger, Telliclierry ginger, Calicut 
ginger, Cochin ginger, a pale uncoated 
sort imported in chests, casks, or bags, 
sometimes from Telliclierry, but usually from 
Calicut or Cochin.” It resembles Jamaica 
ginger, both in external appearance and 
flavour; but has, externally, more of a 
brownish or reddish tint, it first appeared iu 
English commerce about tho year 1841. 

This seems to bo the large sized ginger, 
raised in the first place from Jamaica cut- 
tings, grown in Chernaad, some five and 
twenty miles inland, and is in considera- 
ble demand at most times. When brought 
down in a rough state, and cured, prepared, 
and packed by Europeans, this ginger realizes 
a high price in Britain, but on the long 
voyage, worms frequently spoil the most 
carefully prepared consignment. This, in- 
dependent of all market fluctuations, pre- 
vents merchants operating largely in this 
most useful article. Were the worm diffi- 
culty overcome, Malabar would probably 
soon supply enough ginger for the whole of 
Europe, as its cultivation is easy and far 
less expensive there than in Jamaica. 

Uncoated Bengal ginger , scraped Ben- 
gal ginger, new sort of Bengal ginger, Call- 
cut sort of Bengal ginger, u imported m 
chests of about one and a half cwt. It is 
an uncoated sort, darker than Jamaicagin- 
ger ; it is not so large as the uncoated Mala- 
labar sort, and is harder and darker.” 

The chief coated gingers are : — # 
Barbadoes ginger , u imported in bags 
of about sixty or seventy pounds. It is a 
coated sort, in short, flat races, which are 
darker coloured than Jamaica ginger, w 
are covered with a corrugated epidejous. 

Malabar ginger , “ Unsoraped MateoWV 
Old sort of Malabar ginger, Cwnm^Jw^ 
ginger ; Bombay ginger imports 
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Bombay in bags or packets. It is a coated, 
dark, and small sort/’ 

Bengal ginger, Common Bengal gin- 
ger, Old sort of Bengal ginger “ imported in 
bags. It is a coated or unscraped dark sort., 
which cuts flinty and brownish, but is 
plumper and less wormy than common Ma- 
labar gingor.” 

Sierra Leone ginger, Africa ginger, 
“ imported in casks or bags. It is a coated 
sort, the races being generally larger, less 
flat and less plump, than those of the Bar- 
badocs sort, which in other respects they 
resemble. The uncoated gingers, viz., the 
Jamaica, uncoatcd Malabar, and uncoated 
Bengal — arc assorted for commercial pur- 
poses according to their qualities, thus : — 

1. Bold, soft, and bright ginger. 

2. Smaller, but soft and bright. 

3. Flinty and dark. 

4. Shrivelled, and only fit for grinding. 

The Barbadocs, African, and coated Mala- 
bar and Bengal gingers are usually sold un- 
assorted. 

Besides the two kinds of ginger above 
noticed, other descriptions occur. Thus 
what is called green ginger, is some- 
times imported from Jamaica, it consists of 
soft, and juicy rhizomes with buds, and ap- 
pears to have undergone but little prepara- 
tion beyond picking and washing. 

Ginger is oultvated to a small extent, in 
Temisserim, and sonic of the Chinese make 
a ginger preserve of the green roots, in 
imitation of that which comes from China. 

Ginger is extensively diffused throughout 
the Archipelago, it being of pretty 
general use among the natives, who neglect 
the finer spices. The great and smaller varie- 
ties are cultivated, and the sub-varieties are 
distinguished by their brown or whito colors. 
There is no production which has a greater 
diversity of names. This diversity proves, 
as usual, the wide diffusion of tho plant in 
its wild state. The ginger of the Indian 
Archipelago is however inferior in quality 
to that of Malabar or Bengal. 

The young shoots put forth every spring 
by tho perennial rhizome are used in tho 
manufacture of preserved ginger (Conditum 
zingiberis). These shoots aro carefully 
picked, washed, scalded, scraped, peeled, 
and then preserved in jars with syrup, (fir. P 
Browne). “ The finest preserved ginger is 
imported from Jamaica, usually in jars. 
Barbadoes preserved ginger is seldom 
brought over. The China preserved ginger 
is stringy. It is sometimes imported in tho 
dried state. Dried ginger of good quality, soft 
and mealy, may, by the following process, 
be concerted into excellent preserved gin- 
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ger. Tho rhizomes, selected with care are 
to bo immersed for three or four weeks in 
very weak syrup, scarcely stronger /than 
Rugar-and- water, to which a small portion 
of the carbonate of potash has been adeted $ 
this addition being made to give them ft 
fresher and greener tint, and also to Assist: 
in softening them. As soon as the gin- 
ger has become sufficiently soft, it is pfti 
up in very strong syrup of white sugar 
From the analysis, by l)r. Hassell, of the; 
gingers sold in London, it appears that out of; 
twenty- one samples, fifteen were found to bo 
adulterated with sago- meal, potato-flour, 
wheat-flour, ground rice, cayenne peppor, 
mustard-husks, and turmeric powder in va- 
rious quanti ties, but in the majority of cases 
constituting tho principal part of the arti- 
cle. (Hassell. Mason. Food and Us AduU 
teration, p. 390.) f 

A great part of that found in the shops 
has been washed in whiting and water, 
under the pretence of preserving it from 
insects Tho dark colored kinds are fre- 
quently bleached with chloride of lime. 
Barbadoes ginger is in shorter, flatter, pieces 
called races, of a darker color, and covered 
with a corrugated epidermis. African ginger 
is in smallish races, which have boenpartial- 
ly scraped, and are pale colored. East India 
ginger is unscraped ; its races are dark ash 
colored externally, and are larger than those 
of the African ginger. 

Cultivation in Malabar. Tcllicherry ginger 
is in large plump races, with a remarkable 
reddish hue externally. Tho Malabar ginger 
exported from Calicut is the produce of the 
district of Shcrnaad, situated irftho south 
of Calicut; a place chiefly inhabited by 
Moplas, who look upon tho ginger cultiva* 
tion as a most valuable and profitable trade* 
The soil of Shernaad is so very luxuriant, and 
so well suited for the cultivation of ginger, 
that it is reckoned the best, and in fact thp^ 
only place inMalabar where ginger grows and, 
thrives to perfection. Gravelly grounds are/ 
considered unfit ; the same may be said of 
swampy ones, for, whilst the former cheek/ 
the growth of tho ginger, the latter tend ifif: 
a great measure to rot the root; thus tber 
only suitable kind of soil is that which, 
iug red earth, is yet free from gravel, 
the soil good and heavy. The cultiva^ut^ 
generally commences about the middle ef 
May, after the ground has undergone 
thorough process of ploughing, harrowift^j^ 
&c. At tho commencement of the monsoon|;| 
beds of ten or twelve foot long, by three ax, , 
four feet wide aro formed, and in these 1^4% 
small holes are dug at threo-fourths to <&& 
foot apart, which are filled with 
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£jfl|b roots, hitherto carefully buried under 
$&heds, arc dug oulV ^tlie good ones picked 
£fVbm' those which aro affected by the moLs- 
•lure, or any other concomitant of a half- 
; year’s exclusion from tho atmosphere, and 
, tho process of clipping them into suitablo 
sties for planting, performed by cutting the 
ginger into pieces of an inch and a half to 
two inches long. These are then buried in 
the holes, which have been previously manu- 
red j and the whole of the beds are then 
Covered with a good thick layer of green 
leaves, which, whilst they servo as manure, 
alsti contribute to keep the beds from un- 
necessary dampness, which might otherwise 
bo occasioned by tho heavy falls of rain du- 
ring the months cf June and July. Haiti 
is essentially requisite for tho growth of the 
ginger; it is also however necessary, that tho 
beds be constantly kept from inundation which, 
if hot carefully attended to, entirely ruin the 
crop ; great precaution is therefore taken 
in forming drains between tho bods, and lot- 
ting water out, thus proven ting a super- 
flinty. On account of the great tendency 
some kinds of leaves have to breed worms 
and insects, strict care is observed in the 
selection, and none but the particular 
kihds fsed in manuring ginger aro taken 
in, lest the wrong ones might fetch in worms, 
which, if once in the beds, no remedy can bo 
resorted to successfully to destroy them and 
thus in a very short time they ruin the crop. 
v: ; JjlfQrms bred from tho leaves laid on the soil, 
^,Hhimgh highty destructive, are not so porni- 
to ginger cultivation as those which 
e proefeed from the effect of tho soil. The 
pfbVmer kind, whilst they destroy the beds in 
jyvfftich they once appear, do not spread them* 
^waives to tho other beds, bo they ever so close, 
J$pit the latter kind must of course be found 
f in' almost all the beds, as they do not pro- 
posed from accidental causes, but from the 
0|atui!p of the soil. In cases like these, the 
^Irhplo crop is oftentimes ruined, and tho cul- 
y^Vatora are thereby subjected to heavy losses. 
; ^^'present mode of preparing the land for 
; Crop in the West Indies, is by first care- 
hoeing off all bushes and weeds from 
: Piece intended to plant; tho workmen 

then placed in a line and dig forward 
PtJ^iand to the full depth of the hoe, cutting 
hr arrow not more than from five to six 
thick. The land is then allowed to 
vjpulveme for a short time ; it is then prepared 
receiving the plants by opening drills 
fltehthe hoe, from ten to twelve inches 
hfeirt, and the same in depth, chopping or 
g^&cvri^ingnp any clods that may be in the land, 
three women follow and drop the 
drills, say from nine to ten 


inches apart. The plants or sets are ft* 
small kuots or fingers broken off the origih&l 
root, .as not worth the scraping. The plants 
aro then covered in with a portion of 
tho earth-bank formed in drilling. Great 
care and attention is required to keep 
them clean from weeds until they attain 
sufficient ago. They throw out a pediclo or 
foot stalk in tho course of the second or 
third week, the leaves of which are of simi- 
lar shape to that of the Guinea grass. 

Ginger is a delicate plant, and very liable 
to rot, particularly if planted in too rich a 
soil, or where it may be subject to heavy 
ruins. Tho general average of yield is from 
1,500 to 2, QUO lbs. per aero in plants, 
although as much as 8,000 lbs. of ginger 
have been cured from ono acre. The ordi- 
nary selling prices of ginger range from 
35.s* to lOt) shillings the cwt : the duty in 
Britain is 1 Ox. for foreign and 5 a*. for British 
possessions, the imports range from 12,000 
to 35,000 cwt. — Panics Statistics of Com - 
mcrcti . Dr. Mason's Tenuasserim. Dr. Hassell's 
Food and its Adulterations p. 800. Riddell's 
Gardening. McCulloch's Commercial Diction- 
ary Faulkner's Dictionary of Commerce. 
Simmunds. 

GINGERBREAD TREE or Doom palm 
of Egypt is tho Hyphocne Thcbaioa, and 
receives its name from its fruit having 
the look and taste of gingerbread. It is 
stated by I)r. Bindley to produce the Bdel- 
lium. Its wood is used for various domestic 
purposes, and its kernels turned iuto 
rosaries. — Seemait . 

GINGER PRESERVE. Is imported into 
India solely from China, in cases containing 
half a dozen of jars each; the capacity of 
each jar being about five lbs. — Faulkner . 

GINGI-LACKI-BACKI. Mal. Ganjab. 

GINGILLI, See Gingelly; Oils. 
GINGLYMOSTOMA. See Squalidae.Fislies. 

GINS AC. Port. Ginseng. 

GINSENG. Dut. Eng. French, Gbrm. It. 

Jan-sam, Chin. Ginsao, P 0111, 

Yan-sain, „ Jinscng, Sr. 

Ginsem, Dut. Orhota, Ta»T. 

Kruft-wunsel, Gkb. 

Ginseng is the dried root of the Panax 
quinquefolia, a herbaceous perennial. It is 
obtained in Tartary, and also in America* 
from which latter country some is exported 
to China. It is produced largely in the 
northern, middle, and western states, of the 
American union, particularly Virginia, 
siana,and Pennsylvania, and it is also found 
growing in Canada. Mr. Williams tells ns 
that Ginseng is found wild in the foreste d 
Liantung and Manchuria, where it is • 

ed by defcaohments of eoldiera aiu| 
followers, specially icteiled fot 
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the regions Where it grows are regard- 
ed as imperial preserves, and the medicine 
itself is hold as a governmental monopoly. 
It is considered by the Chinese as a panacea, 
and no medicine cr dose is regarded as 
complete without this forms an ingredient. 
All the ginseng growing in Tartary is the 
property of the emperor, and he 6clls a 
quantity yearly to his subjects, who have 
the privilege to purchase it at its weight 
in gold. The co-hong were formerly com- 
pelled to purchase upwards of $140,000 
worth annually, for which sum a few 
catties were given them. The roots are 
about the size and length of a man’s little 
finger, and when chewed have a mucilagin- 
ous sweetness ; and if good, will snap when 
broken. They should be sound, firm, and 
free from worm holes. The Chinese consider 
that which comes from Tartary to be the 
best, even when they can see no difference. 
When first brought from America, the pro- 
fits were 500 or 04 0 per cent. ; but afterwards 
the price declined so much as at times to be 
hardly worth bringing. When the now 
tariff was first settled, the Chinese objected 
to u reduction of the imperial duties, but on 
a representation being made to II. E. Keying, 
the imperial commissioner, it was finally 
agreed by him, that without changing the 
tariff, the duty on every separate lot should 
be levied as if it was one fifth first quality, 
and four fifths second quality. This arrange- 
ment minces the actual duty paid to lOt. 
‘2m. or $ li’l 7 per pecul. Ginseng is clari- 
fied by being boiled and skinned, which 
operation renders the root somewhat trans- 
parent. Clarified ginseng varies in price 
fiom §00 to $100 a pecul j the crude, from 
$35 to §70 a pecul $ five per cent., is allowed 
for Iosb in weight on this article, which is 
taken from the price agreed upon per pecul. 
hi 1837, there were 2 12,808 lbs. imported, at 
die value of $108,548. In some years there 
is much more than this amount ; the average 
importation in 1842 and 1843 was 3,000 peculs, 
at the average price of $48 per pecul. The 
trade is fluctuating and uncertain, and entirely 
ja the hands of the Americans upon the con- 
fines of Tartary and China, near the great 
''[nil. It is found wild, flourishing in moist 
situations, and attaining the height of from 
t'vo to three feet. A variety of the plant 
5 8 discovered, a few years ago, in the 
Jhmalaya mountains, and small quantities 
. a ^e boon sent thence to Canton. The root 
18 three or four inches in length, aud 
mch in thickness. It resembles a small 
but not so taper at the end, and is 
toetiines single, sometimes divided into 
j Wo otauches. Tlx© stem is striated, without 



branches, and of a red dolor nearthe root, 
The officinal root differs in appearance, 
according to the country from which {it 
is brought.. In Korea and China it is white, 
corrugated when dry, and covered w£J&&: 
powder resembling starch. In Mancjittp* 
and Dauria it is yellow, smooth 
transparent, and when cut resembles amb0& 
The taste of the root is bitter. The stem of 
the plant, which is renewed every yea?* 
leaves, as it falls off, an impression upon thd> i 
neck of tho* root, so that tho number 5 
of these rings or marks indicates tho age. 
of the plant, and tho value of tho root 
increases accordingly. Tho importation 
of the American root at Canton does not 1 
interfere to a very serious degree with tho 
imperial sales at the north, as the Chinese 
are fully convinced that their own plant is far ' 
superior, and its high price prevents much of* 
it coming south. — In Toiiasserini the Chinese 
shops have the famous ginseng always on 
hand, but the plaut is not cultivated.— •Willi- 
am's Middle 'Kingdom p, 284 Sirnmond's Com- 
mercial products p. 436-7. Honorable Ifr. 
Morrison's Compendious Description. 

G1PSHAN. Hind. Eurotia ceratoides. 

G IPSIES. In a recent German work, by 
Dr. Pott, concerning the gipsies in Europe 
and Asia, tho author seeks for an identity 
between that tribo and the Luri or Lur of 
Persia. His supposition rests on the autho- 
rity of Pottiuger, who establishes a simi- - 
lariby between the Luri of Boluchistan and, ■ 
the gipsies in Europe. But on this subjet% .< 
Baron de Bode observes that the Karachi,: 
Kauli, and Susrnani, under whiclj, appella- 
tions the gipsies are kuown in Persia, are 
perfectly distinct from the Luri or Lur 
tribes. The gipsies in the northern parts of 
Persia lead a wandering life, but always 3 
aloof from tho other erratic tribes, and they 
go by the name of Karachi, from tho Turkish | 
word kara, meaning black. They exercise tho 4; 
trade of tinkers, aud are consulted at times yi 
as horse doctors ; but they are in general : : 
looked down upon by the inhabitants settled 
in towns aud villages, and even by the other 
nomadic tribes. In Kermansbah and Kixr- 
distan, where their number is very consider- - i 
able, they also lead a vagabond life, and ar^. 
known by the denominations of Su&man%;; ‘ 
and Kauli. In Ardelan, which is the Pei^t? 
siau Kurdistan, there is a large village, near 
Senueh, inhabited solely by the SusmahL 
Their morals are anything but strict ; the 
women are like the Indian Bayadere and 
dance at the Persian majalis, or assemblies, 
to tho music which their husbands perwjg| 
form on some stringed instruments. 
are several Iliyafc tribes in Persia, 
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d of whose»i£ames bears some resem- pation ; these, their wives, wlfc*; do not 

jiiaiice with aigane,>as tlie gipsies are call- their faces, sell from door to door* Qeaem! 
ed in Russia. These are the Zeughcneh, once Forrier at Rabat Abdallah Khan came on a 
a very considerable, and, until now, reckon- camp of Kalbirband gipsies, and the 
ed a very noble, Kurdish tribe of Kerman- moment they perceived the travellers they 
shah. A branch of them was also trans- called off their dogs, who were replaced 
planted by Nadir Shah into Luristan, where by the women and children, vociferous for 
another tribe of the same name of Zenglie- alms. It was impossible to proceed a step, 


for they hung 
bridles of the 


on the legs, clothes, and 
travellers and completely 
hampered them ; they were absolutely forced 
to comply with their clamorous demands. 


hah* though of Lurish origin, is established. 

In a woody part of Luristan Kuclmk,near 
Khorremabad, De Bode met some miserable 
©hinganeh tribes settled in villages, and was -- 

told they had nothing in common with the 'Ihe women had Biinbornt complexions, they 
Other inhabitants of tlie country of Lur ori- wcre w . finely developed forms, which 
gin. The Chinganch perhaps may have some ^ le y carcd as little to conceal as they did their 
•affinity with the gipsy race, but he can say faccs - Tb ° men wer0 seated at a Hltlo dis- 
nothing' positive on this subject, as ho saw hvneo, making sieves, and apparently quite 
but little of them. Popowieh speaks of unconcerned about the proceedings of thoir 
the gipsy apple as a small black fruit unfit wives.Those g.psies had the same wandering 
“to be eaten. A fruit was shown to instincts, like all others he met with in Asia. 
Baron Do Bode in tlio forests of the Zagros 
mountains, on the road from Kermanskah 
$0 Bagdad. The natives call it Angur-i- 
Kauli, or the grapes of the Kauli. It is a 
bunch which grows on tliomazu or gall-tree, 


a yellowish transparent colour ; the fruit tain, 
dannot bo eaten, but, on account of its gluti- 
nous property, it is sometimes used as glue. 

• In ft recent work on Bokkava, published 
in the Russian language, Mr. Khanikoff, 
the author, alludes to three tribes estab- 
lished there, which, he thinks, belong to 
j the gipsy race, as well on account of the 
iimilarity in their outward appearance with 
Mat people as in respect to their mode of 
4ife. They are called Jughi, Mezeng, and 
Luli, and though outwardly professing 
mahomedanism, seem to have no religion 
at all. General Fcrrior mentions that the 
“gipsies in Persia are what you sec them 
everywhere else; they lead a wandering 
life ; each band is independent ; they pre- 


— Fcrrior Jonrn, p. 201. Pottinger's Travels 
in Beloochistun and Sind , chapter X, p. 153. 
Baron C. A, Dc llude’s 'Travels in Imristan 
and Arabislan, Yo\. II. pp. 98 — 303. 

GIR. Sans, also Giri. Sans. A moun- 


GIKA. Hind. Alnus, Bp. 

GIRAFFA CAMELOPARDALIS, Sundev. 

Var. a. Corvus Camelopardalis.— Linn. 

„ C. capensis .—Geoff. Ogilby. 

G irafla Camelopardalis. -‘Bresson. 

Camelopardalis giralfa Ginclin. 

Var. 6. Pale colour. 

Camelopardalis girafa var. fi. iKtliiopica.— Sundc, 
„ senaareusis.— Qeoff. 

,, ^Etliiopicus. — Ogilby. 

Kamol paard, Dur. I Camelcopard, E* N0 ’ 
Giraire, Eng. | 

This quadruped, one of the Ruminanti®, 
is the largest known animal. It has per- 
1 » luuupuuuuuu , uiey pie- sistent horns, in both sexes ; the horns I are 
serve their own ideas of caste as a peculiar covered with a hairy skin with a ton « 
people, and with them the dirtiest habits, hair at the tip. Lip not grooved, entire y 
Uve upon next to nothing, and detest a re- covered with hair, much produced be 0 . 
gular life and a fixed place of abode. There the nostril; tongue very extensive; wees 
Hjfo more than 15,000 families of gipsies dis- very long ; body short ; hinder legs suo » 
parsed over various provinces of Persia, false boot’ none, tail elongate, with a u 
‘ ^ heavy tax to the government, thick hair at the end.— En>g. Oyc. 

ey are all under the orders and super vi- Mammalia. 

#dpn of the Shater-basliee, who exercises the GIRANEE. The Valley of Giranee, is 
iMost absolute powers of administration over situated south of Mungoebar and is distant 
V*Mem. The tax they pay is a kind of kha- about 8 miles from Kelat. See Baluchistan, 
or price of blood, which is never levied 
^ either on Christians or Jews : it is to this 
^feet that they owe the name of Kooli, slave, 

Hihe of the epithets by which they are desig- 
y^ nated. They are likewise called Fal-sen, or, 
we should render it, fortune-tellers ; also 

Me xywne of Kal-bir-band, or sieve- T. 7” "in 

* because this is their principal occu- Nepaul, Mid is frequeat . w* ' 
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p. 312. Kalat, p. 488. 

GIRARDINIA LESCHENAULTIANA 
Urfcica hcterophilla,EoXB.l Decaschistiacrotonifoli 1 


| Ana Bhorigenam, 


Mai- I 

LiEA£* i 


Neilgherry nettle, Eno, 

Grows in the Konkaas, 



range of the $Mlg!ierrieB : the bark yields 
a fine, strong, white flax-like fibre, which 
the hiU people obtain by plunging the plant 
into hot water ; to deprive it of its virulently 
stinging properties, and then * peeling the 
stalks. The textile material so prepared is 
of great strength, and the Todawar nso it 
as thread. It is worth £200 a ton in Eng- 
land. — -Af. E. J. It. 

GIRASA. Hind. Cerasus communis. 

GIRBAR. In Oman, the hides of the 
sheep or goats are made into leather vessels 
called Girbar. Those of kids or lambs serve 
for milk, while the larger*are used for either 
wine or water. They are tanned with the 
bark of the acacia, and the hairy part, which 
19 left without, is generally, though not 
invariably, cleansed. The apertures through 
which the legs protruded are closed up, and 
the fluid within is discharged through the 
opening of the neck, which is gathered to- 
gether, and fastened by means of a leathern 
thong, its extremity being cub in the form 
of a tongue or spout. They are Blung 
alongside their camels, and a Bedowin when 
thirsty may frequently be observed drink- 
ing from them whilst in that position. They 
answer better than jars, because if the 
camel run against trees or its fellow beasts 
in the caravan, they are not liable to bo 
broken, and from the evaporation constant- 
ly going on, the water is also kept perfectly 
cool, but whilst new, sufficient attention is 
not paid to cleansing them, and their con- 
tents thus acquire a loathsome taste and 
smell. — WclUted's Travels, Vol. I. p. 89. 

GIRCH. Hind. A kind of hill bamboo. 

GIR CHHATRA. Hind, Morchella semi- 
libera. 

■GIRDAWUREE, also written Cirdawari. 
Patroling, inspecting, going tbo rounds, 
from the Persian gird, circuit, circumfer- 
ence.— Elliot. 

GIRDHANA. A sacred hill from which 
Krishna derives one of his principal epithets, 
Girdhun or Gordhun-nath, ‘God of the 
Monnt of Wealth.’ Here he first gave 
proofs of miraculous power, and a cave in 
l lns hill was the first shrine, on his apotheo- 
8ls > whence his miracles and oracles wero 
m ade known to the Yadn race. From this 
cave (gopha) is derived another of his titles 
“"“Goph-uatb, ‘Lord of the cave,’ distinct 
hom his epithet Gopi-nath, 1 Lord of the 
pPh* or pastoral nymphs. On the annual 
festival held at Girdhana, the sacred mount 
j? purified with copious oblations of milk, 
«>r which all the cows of the district are in 
^nisition. The worship of Krishna in 
J^cient days, like that of Apollo amongst 
Greeks, was chiefly celebrated in caves, ol* 


which there wero oter 

India. Tho most remarkable were those of 
Girdhana inVrij; Gaya in Bahar ; Goph* 
nath on tbo shores of Sourashtra; and'- 
lindra on the Indus. — Tod, I, 545. 

. GIRDLES aro worn by m ahomedan slv :u l 
hindus. They aro alluded to in the ; 

Psalm cix, 19 — * Let it bo unto him'-- ••• 
girdle wherewith he is girded continually^ 
Dan. x, 5 — * Whose loins wero girded with . 
tho fine gold of Uphaz.’ Many of • 
hindus both men and women wear a silver 
or gold chain round their loius, and all 
mahomedans wear a muslin girdle called a 
kamr-band or loin-girdle. Psalm xcii, 1-— *• 
‘ Strength wherewith ho hath girded him-* 
self.’ When an Asiatic is about to set off 
on a journey, to lift a burden, or to do 
something which requires exertion, ho binds 
firmly his loose upper garment round hiB 
loins. 

GIRDNALLI. Hind, of Dera Ghazi 
Khan, Cassia fistula. 

GIRI, Pa bur, and Ton so rivers, are tri- 
butaries of tbo Jumna and up the 
valley of the Giri to Kotkai, there is & 
great consumption of wood and charcoal 
in connection with tho iron smelting, 
for which that locality is famous .. — Ciegk 
Funj. Rep. 


GIRIS HA. Sans, from Giri, a moun- 
tain, and Jishu, a lord. 

GIRIC1I ATit A.IIiND.Morchella esculenta. 
GIRI K A ILL A RAKA. See Inscrip, 
tions, p 373. .;■* 

GIRIKARNI. Hind. Desmodiuum, sp. 
leaves. x 

GIRI KARNIK. Giri Karnika. Sans. 
Alhagi maurorum. — Tonrn. 

GIRI MALLIKA. Tel. Wrightia an- , 
tidysentcric'a. — R. Brown. 

GIRNA, a tributary to Taptec. It rises 
On the E. slope of W. Ghauts, lat. 20° 37’, ., 
long. 73° 25’, E. 120 miles; flows N. ? 
miles, into tho Tapteo. Length 160 miles. , k 
GIRK. Hind. Flnggea virosa. * ‘ 

GIRNA. A river in Khandesh, a dam 
1,550 feet long has been thrown across it. 

GIRLS. Mrs. Sinnett was introduced 
to the wife of a Baboo, about twenty-five* 
and somewhat corpulent, also to one of 
sisters-iu-law only fifteen, and quite slqjfiip? 
der. Tho cause of this difference was ea&lv 
plained to her. The girls, although mantel 
ried at an early age, arc seldom mother&| 
before fourteen or fifteen, and till then the^fef 
retain tho slenderness of their forms. Bttlfo! 
after the first lying in, they are shufc upi^ 
for seven or eight weeks in their 
fed with all the daintiest dishes tbat : ^pi 
be procured, and not allowed to tak$v$|& 
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fit- oxerbisc : . the consequence of this 
up is. thatthey grow very corpu- 
lent, but the hindns as well as the maho- 
Redans admire this style of figure. The 
two ladies had abundant draperies of blue 
and white muslin, embroidered with gold, 
ip with broad gold lace, which 

^ veiled than covered their figures — 
f^^li^ough the ethereal fineness of its web 
outline could bo seen ; and as it was 
•^tnfcrely twined about them, every time they 
moved, an arm or a part of the breast or of 
tho body would become visible. They 
seemed, however, to be only disturbed when 
y,the muslin fell off their heads, which they 
fldways hastily replaced. In addition to tho 
• ihUslin, they arc covered with gold, pearls, 
and jewels so richly that they were really 
almost like animals of burthen; immense 
■ pearls and precious stones covered nock and 
.breast, and between them hung heavy gold 
chains, with gold coins attached to them. 
Their ears were pierced with so many 
boles, (twelve wore counted upon one), 
"every hole being filled with an ornament, 
that one could scarcely sec a morsel of the 
ear itself, nothing was visible but gold, 
pearls, and goi us : on each arm were eight 
■Or ten costly heavy bracelets amongst, which 
tho principal piece was four inches broad 
of massive gold, and with six rows of bril- 
^iiants, a heavy gold chain was twined three 
s 5 times round the waist, and ankles and feet 
.pvere loaded with chains, hands, and rings. 

Lady's Vdyaye, p. ( J8. 

;• ^(JIRDELAlSr. See Chaldea. 

tJIIiNAIfc. A mountain in Gnzcrafr, at. 

. itJouaghar, hold sacred by tho jains. It 
.contains inscriptions, on a rock, by Asoka. 

raakos moution of tho progress of bndd- 
? bism in tho kingdom of Maka (Magas of 
Cyrone) of Antioko Yona (Antiochus Thcos 
>of Syria) of Gongakona, (Antigonus Gona- 
; ifts of Macedonia) of Turamays (Ptolemy 
v;,: or Egypt) and Alika Sunai) (Alexander the 
^Second* of E pirns.) Cal. Rm\> 1818. The 
inscriptions occur at Dhanli, in Cut* 
on the opposite side of India, with tho 
^ of three local edicts, one of which 
iWOUld seem to have been done by Asoka’s 
>^Hi&er,a8 it enjoins the young prince atOugein 
: ^j^-isaua similar ordinances to his own. The 
Vv^pguageof the Girnar inscription is Old Pali, 
v intermediate betweon Sanscrit and Pali; 
supposed to represent the Pali of the 
^est of India of tho fourth century B. C. 

inflexions at Dbauli and Girnar aro 
Sjfei quite the same ; and there is a differ- 
in the grammar of the two series of 
^| inicripta<ms. From Mr. Prinsep having 
‘ a Sanscrit inscription at Girnar, to 


the third century bdf<»re 
the fourth or seventh A. D. (which lie after, 
wards rectified) he was induced to derive 
the Pali from the Sanscrit. 

The date as by the Buddhist, Chinese, and 
Burmese chronology ; B. C. 330, but Greek 
notices make it B. C. 280, and tho Malm- 
wanso makes tho accossion of Asoko B. C. 
325. Tho character tiRed in the inscriptions is 
Old Lat. The religion mentioned is the bud- 
dliist, upholds Dhammo, or the law, mentions 
days and periods for humiliation, prayer, 
&c. f tho Rending of missionaries; preach- 
ings. Expatiates % on tho sources of truo 
happiness, virtue, benovolouce, peace, cha- 
rity, reverence, &c., rewarded with tempo- 
rary blessings in this world, and endless 
moral merit in tho next; and tho victory 
of victories is that which ovcrcomcth tho 
passions. It speaks of tho wicked being 
punished in the nethermost regions of hell, 
and tho good having final emancipation, ami 
they aro to hope ardently for heaven. The 
promotion of tho king’s salvation, and tho 
salvation of all unbelievers, and another 
existence, are expressly spoken of ; also tho 
propitiation of heaven, and the king’s 
immortality. Where is atheism here ? 
King Asoka, or Peyadasi is mentioned. 
The Greek king Antiochus, and one of 
the Ptolemies of Egypt, and Antigonus. 
Tho inscriptions aro on a rock at Girnar, 
a celebrated buddhist locality, and aro 
edicts of Piyadasi, in the tenth and twelfth 
years of his reign, and are, therefore, older 
than those of the Delhi Lat, and Allahabad 
Lat, which are iu the twenty-seventh year 
of his reign. Their chief object is to pro- 
hibit the slaughter of animals, both for food 
and in religious assemblies. The second 
edict provides medical aid for men and 
animals. The third orders the qniuqnonuial 
assemblies (vide Fa-Hian) for prayer and 
preaching. The sixth appoints enstodes 
morum (vide Arrian and Buddha’s Ser- 
mon.) In all there are fourteen edicts in- 
culcating buddhism. . Tho remarkable fact 
of the mention of tho name of Antiochus 
of Syria, in tho medial edict, and Anti- 
gonus and Ptolemy of Egypt in the thir- 
teenth occurs. In Asoko’s zeal for prone- 
ly tism he sent to those Greek princes. I* 1 
the first edict Asoko distinctly says, former- 
ly hundreds of thousands of animals were 
sacrificed for food in the refectory ft™* 
temple but that not one should . d® 
killed for tho fntnre. The third edict 
onjoins kindness to brahmans and 
uas ; because for many hundred years 
there has been disrespect 
sramanas, and slaughter of anfa“ft& 
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j^jah Taraogiai mentions king Mabavaha* 
na, a bnddhist sovereign of Kashmir of the 
third or fonrth century, issuing an edict 
against the slaughter of animals, similar to 
theso of Asoko, Joum. Beng. As. Soc . vol. 
yii. p. 217 to 262. 

At. some distance to the north of the Jaina 
temples of Girnar and above them on the 
verge of the hill, stands a huge insulated rock, 
the Blmiravajoop, or Leap of Death, other- 
wise styled the Rnja-niela-vana-pathnr — 
the ‘ dosiro realizing rock*, — whence hindus 
have often been tempted to throw them- 
selves in the hope of a happy future. Lay- 
ing a cocoanut on the dizzy verge of this 
rock, the victim attempts to poise himself 
upon it and in another instant he is beyond 
humanity’s reach, and his body a prey to 
the vultures that soar under the lofty cliff. 
Such suicide has long been forbidden, but 
only about A. D. 1350 three Kunbi, keeping 
secret their intentions, ascended and made 
the fatal leap ; some itabari had nlso deter- 
mined to do the same, but were restrained. 

Postons says the Girnar rock bears three 
inscriptions. The most ancient, which oc- 
cupies the eastern side, arc the edicts of 
king Asoka. The celebrated edicts are very 
perfect. — Postan's Western India , Vol. IT. p. 
41 —Cnl Bev. 1848, /. B. As.Snc. vol. VII. 
p. 217-262. Sec Asoka, Bactrn, Inscriptions. 
Jnnnghur. Kabul. Lat. 

GIRNAR. Hind. Dillonia speciosa. 

GIRNAGARA. Sec Girnar. 

GIRITL Hind. Panicnm antidotalo. 

GIROELES. Fr. Cloves. 

GIRT HAN. IIind. Flnggoa leucopyrus, 
Sagcrcfia oppositi folia. 

GIRTHI. Between the Jwar passes and 
upper Pinkanada a map was compiled from 
information got of the Jwari Bliotiarnco. 
Tho Girthi valley was explored, by Manson 
and Irving in 18 — P Tho accounts of the 
Hoti valley between Lnptcl and Niti are 
very obscure and contradictory. 

GIRTIN. Htnd. Sageretia oppositi- 
folia. 

GIRUKA TATI CHETTU. Tgl. Pkso- 

uix paludosa. — Roxb. 

GISEKIA PHARNACIOIDES. L. R 

Manallkiro, Tam. I Isaka dasari kura, Tel 

Esukadanti knra, Tkl. | 

The leaves of this weed are used by the 
natives in the preparation of dboll. Wight 
ln leones gives also Gisefeia molluginoides 
aud G. rubella. See Vegetables of Sonthcrn 
India. — Jaffrcy. 

GIT. Ddt. also Zwarto-Barnstcen, 
But. Jet. 

GHTA. Hind. Sans. A song. 

GITCHKI. See Kelat, p. 491. 


GITI NARAM Tel gaa- 

goticum. t). G. IF. mi d A. Hedysaruta 
gangeticum. — R»xb. . 

GITTI GAD DA. Isoetes coromaaili* 
lina, L. Found in great abundance ak ruy 
the edges of tanks in the Carnatic- 
tender white shoots immediately 
spore-bearing involucres, are a favoritel Wt®* 
cle of diet and are sold commonly 
bazaars after the monsoon. v. . 

GIVOTTIA ROTTLK LtIFORM IS, Gr§>* 

W. Ic. V, ■ 

Pntalli maram, Tam. | Telia ponnku, Tel. 
Ihitalli. | „ l’oonkoo, 

A very common tree in Southern Indian 
one of the Euphorbia com. Has a light soft 
wood, like mango wood ; useful for tom-- 
povary purposes. It is found in Ceylon, the- 
Circar hills, and is, there, a very light soft 
wood Found also in a very few of tho 
Bombay jungles, bnt in these only inland 
above tho gliaf s. Not soon in Cnzerat. Tho 
wood is light, and is used only for making 
the figures and models manufactured at* 
Gokak, in tho Southern Mnhratta Country. 
T)m. Wight and Gibson, Captain Bcddome, Tkiv . 
Bn. pi. Ztojl.p. 278. 

GIITR. Hind. Salk: Bahylonica. 

G I WAIN. Hind. Elrcagnus conferta. 

C JOOT. Diospyrus, sp. 

GLACIER. A French word received into, 
tho English language, which must not bo 
confounded with Glaciere, which has a dif- 
ferent signification. Glaciers, as defined 
by Saussurc, are those masses of eternal ico 
which are formed and remain in *tho open 
air in tho valleys and on tho slopes of lofty 
mountains. In every part of the Himalaya, ; 
and of Western Tibet, wherever the mono- ■ 
tains attain a sufficient elevation to be cover- 
ed with perpetual snow, glaciers are to be 
found, and all the phenomena presented in 
Europe have also been found there. In tjie 
lofty chain of the Cis-and Trans- Sutlej, Hirfifu ' 
laya, and of the Knenlon, whoso peaks rise-;, 
to a very great height, and collect in winter . 
enormous depths of snow, they are of great 
length. In the central parts of Tibet which; 
arc often lower, and even in their loftiest 
parts aro less snowy than the boun^g ; 
chains, the glaciers are of inferior dimengioh® -> 
whore tho snow-bed is at once cutoffabrttej^|; 
ly in an ice cliff, which can hardly be sai<foo 
he in motion or rather whoso motion must 
almost entirely from, above downwards. 
mines, which, on tho larger glaciers 
among mountains of easily decaying roqhujl 
aro of astonishing dimensions, form the ttli 1 |^ 
gins of each glacier, and also occur lotijll' v ; 
tndinally on different parts of their a&r&ofe 
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GLACIER. ' GLACIER * 

' jrtcreasing in number as the glacier advances, cier beyond, as before, between the ice, and 
2 till at last the different series whose origin on reaching the surface of the second glacier 
can long be traced to the different ramifica- he found that a similar but smaller depression 
tions of the glacier, become blended into one. lay beyond it to the east, in which also there 
En route to Karakoram, after leaving the Nu- was a small lake, with another mass of ice 
bra valley, when a sufficient elevation above beyond it. This third glacier also came from 
his encampment had been gained, Dr. Thom- the north, and was a much more formidable 
son obtained a commanding view of the gla- mass than those which had already been 
cior which occupied the continuation of the crossed. It was very steep, and was covered 
main valley. It was nearly straight, and he with snow, which was beginning to thaw 
believes, at least five or six miles long; dis- more than was convenient. When at the 
tarices, however, are so difficult to estimate highest part, ho found that though apparent- 
on snow, that this mnst be regarded as a ly nearly level, it sloped downwards sensibly 
more guess. The inclination of its surface though very slightly for nearly half a mile, 
was considerable ; but, while the distance in an easterly direction. It was evident to 
remained doubtful, no just estimate of the him that he had now reached the highest part 
height of the ridge from which it descended of the ascent, which he assumed to ho 17,600 
could be made. On each side, two or three feet, and that the crest of the pass was cover- . 
lateral glaciers, descending from the moan- cd by this glacier. 

tains by which it wa.s enclosed, contributed Glaciers are chiefly met with in the range 
to increase its size all loaded with heaps of to the north of Karakorum and another 
? stones, which had at the lower end of the group, apparently the largest accumulation 
central glacier so accumulated as completely of glaciers in the Kueulun, was found at 
to cover its whole surface. One day, there, the environs of Sassar; but both much 
bo proceeded along the edge of the small smaller than the groups near the Dinmcr to 
plain close to which he had been encamped, the North West, investigated by Mr. Adol- 
On the right hand was an ancient moraine, phe Schlagentweit. (71. and 11. SehlagonU 
which prevented him from seeing the road in weit No. viii.) Glaciers in the northwest 
advance. At the upper end of the plain he Himalaya descend to 11,000 feet; but Dr. 
found a small streamlet running parallel to Hooker could not discover any in the more 
the moraine ; .and about a mile from camp eastern valleys oven so low as 14,000 feet, 
reached the end of a small glacier, from though at the hot season extensive snow-beds 
which the streamlet had its origin. Cross- remain unm el ted at but little above 10,000 
ing the latter, which was still partially frozen, feet. The foot of the stupendous glacier filling 
,■ he ascended in a deep hollow between the the broad head of the Thloook is certainly 
left side of the glacier and the moraine, Tim not below 14,000 feet; though being con- 
icy mass had not yet begun to thaw, the tinuous with the perpetual snow (or neve) 
temperature being still below freezing. Af- of the summit of Kinchinjunga, it must 

ter half a mile lie ascended on the surface of have 14,000 feet of ice, in perpendicular 

2 the ice, and as soon as lie did so, was on- height, to urge it forwards. Dr. Hooker 

abled to see that the glacier had its origin made frequent excursions to the great glacier 

; in a ravine on the south, and entered the of Kinchinjhow. Its valley is about four 

* main valley almost opposite to him. The miles long, broad and flat: Chango-khang 

great body of the ice took a westerly dircc- rears its blue and white cliffs 4,500 feet 

- tioii, forming the glacier along which he had above its west flank, and throws down 

I’ been travelling ; but a portion formed a cliff avalanches of stones and snow into the 

{ ' to the eastward, which dipped abruptly into valley. Hot springs burst from the ground 

, a small, apparently deep lake. At the dis- near some granite rocks on its floor; about 

tance of perhaps five hundred yards there 10,000 feet above the sea, and only a mile 

t; was another glacier, which descended from below the glacier, and the water collects m 

[' a valley in the northern range of mountains, pools : its temperature is 110°, and in places 

and like the one on which he stood, present- 116°, or 4° hotter than that of the Ycum- 

edja perpendicular wall to the little lake, tong hot- springs, though 4,000 feet higher. 

Bight and left of the lako were enormous and of precisely the samo character, 
piles of boulders, occupying the interval be- Bavbarea and some other plants make 
tween its margin and the mountains, or neighbourhood of the hot-springs a h 
rather filling up a portion of the space which oasis, and the large marmot is common, 
it would otherwise have occupied. Into this uttering its sharp, chirping squeak. ; 
|g:..v very singular hollow he descended, on a Thomson s Travels in Western Himalaya an* 
p , steep icy slope, and passing along the north- Tibet. — Hooker Him. Jour. Vol . II* P^y 
; em margin of the lake, ascended on the gla- 57.133. 
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' "GLACIER. GLACIER. 

There is a glacier in the valley of Bra- Nubra-tsho. This barrier has burst on 
baldo, in Little Tibet, a short distance three recent occasions, in 1826, 1883, and 
from the villago of Arindo. Its width 1841. Iu that of 1841, when the rushing 
js about 450 yards and nearly a hundred feet waters reached Torbela, on tho Indus, the 
high, and a large river flows with velocity river came down fnriously in an absolute 
from below it. In 1839, Major A. Cunning- wall of mud, a horrible mess of foul water, 
ham traversed a magnificent glacier which carcases of soldiers, peasants, war-steeds # 
spanned the valley of the Cheli river, below camels, prostitutes, tents, mules, asses, trees, 
the Kali Debi pass (16,700 feet). It was and household furniture, in one flood of ruin, 
fissured in all directions, and looking down for Raja Gulab Singh’s army was encamped 
the main fissuro which was five feet wide, in tho bed of tho Indus at Knlaitliroo CofrS 
he saw tho stream trickling at a depth of above Torbela, in check of Painda Klian, 
more than 300 feet. The surface was covered and, but that part of the troops were then 
with hardened snow avid imbedded stones *, in hot pursuit, the destruction would have 
hut, tho mass, as seen in the fissures, was | been greater. Only those escaped who took 
clear, transparent, ice filled with white at once to tho mountain side. Throughout 
specks. This glacier was about a mile long, the mountain course of the Indus, fields, 
and a quarter of a mile broad with an houses, and trees were swept away, but man 
average depth of 200 or 300 feet. In the and the animals which he had domesticated, 
samo range, Dr. Thomson saw a similar generally managed to escape. Tho waters 
glacier, to tho north of the Saj pass, about of the Indus below the junctions of the Shay- 
30 miles, to the north-west of Kali Debi. In ock, rose to a height of 60 feet, and to 30 

1847, Major Cunningham, crossed a second feet at Skardo. It was tho third cataclysm 
ami larger glacier, to the north of the Parang which occurred in 1841, when the gallant 
passat 18,500 feet. It extended down tho Syam Singh Atari wala, who fell at Sobraon 
head of the Para river for 2J miles. At its was encamped in the bed of the river. Sud- 
termination, it was 50 feet high, but, a denly, down .rushed tho wave of the in- 
quarter of a mile upward, it was fully 150 undation thirty feet in height and the whole 
feet thick. Dr. Thomson observed a larger camp took to flight, most of tho men were 
glacier on the northern side of the IJmasi saved; but the baggage, camp equipage, 
La, on crossing into Zangskar. It extended and guns were swept away . (Cunninjham, 
from the top of the pass, 18,123 feet, down Thomson.) 

to a level of 14,500 feet, and was not less Ghnrhmh , a glacier in Haiti, in Tibet, 
than three or four miles iu length— Above is in L. 35° 36’ N. and L. 75° 58* E., and 
and below Sassar arc several gigantic glaciers 16,900 feet above the sea. 
that span the noble valley of tho Kliundan Ibi-Gamin, a glacier in Eastern Thibet, 
river, which at times has become dammed in height 22,260 feet English=20,886 
until the accumulated waters havo burst their French feet. * 

icy chains, and swept away all traces of Captain Godwin-Auston, 24tli Regiment, 
wan and his puny works, from a height of writing in 1863 on the glacier phenomena of 
several hundred feet above the river. In two the valley of tho upper Indus notices tho 
different parts, then, of tho Shayok, above glaciers in that part of the great Himalayan 
and below Sassar, seen by Dr. Thomson in chain which separates Thibet from Yarkund, 

1848, the bed of the stream is completely inE. long 76°, and N. lat. 35-36°, and ox- 
spanned by enormous glaciers. The great tending over an area about 100 miles from 
glacier is about 30 miles below Sassar, and east to west, from Karakorum Peak, No. 2 
20 miles above the junction of the Chang- (28,265 ft.) to the Mountain of Haramosh. , 
chen-mo. Mr. Vigno, Dr. Thomson, Lieut. Glaciers supply the Hnslio River, which 
Colonel Abbot, and Lieut. Colonel Alexander joins the Indus opposite Kapeloo. Those of 
Cunningham havo each noticed the groat gla- the upper portion of the valley take their 
ciers in the western Himalayas, in Ladak. rise on the southern side of the Peak of Mos- 
Tho last named author (Ladak, p. 94) des- berbrum, and arc about 10 miles inlength. , 
cribing the Shayok or Klmndan river, a tri- The Great Baltoro glacier takes its r»Be 
butary of the Indus, which rises in tho on the west of Gusherbrum Peak, oh the 
Karakorum mountains, to the northward of North it is joined by a great ice-feodor ' 
Lo, in lat. 35° N. and long. 78° E., tells us which comes down from Peak No. 2 ; oppo* 
that in these cold and lofty regions, almost site to it, from tho south, is another ; bbth 
every ravine is filled with a glacier, that of these extend 9 or 10 miles on either side 
since 1826, the channel of this river has of the main glacier. This from its rise ta 
jiever been clear and the accumulated waters its further end, measures 30 miles, its cotute 
We formed a lake of considerable size called is from E. to W. ; the breadth of tho valley 
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•ijftmg which inflows if* 1 2 miles. It receives 
Ifimorous tributaries along its course, some 
of which are 10 miles and more in length ; 
l two of them, on the N ; lead up to the Mus- 
| takhPass into Yarkund (18,000, ft.) whence 
|aglftCier descends to the N. E. about 20 
miles* in length. The Nobundi Sobundi 
^glacier takes its rise from abroad ice-field 
wils^lies to the N. of lat- 36°, and has a 
• .J^P^course for 14 miles, with numerous 
( it then turns S. ; when it bears the 
iMjlfib of the Punmah glacier, about 5 miles 
froik the termination it is joined by a gla- 
cier from theN. W., 15 miles in length. 

The Biafo glacier is perhaps tho most re- 
markable of any of this part of the Himalayan 
range, it has a linear course of upwards of 
40 miles ; the opposite sides of the valley are 
very parallel along its whole length, and tho 
breadth of ice seldom exceeds a mile, except 
where the groat feeders join it from the 
N,E. 


inglj magnificent as the gK#ler «f & 
Gauges” 

TheGlaciers and Foaks of theSasser pass in 
Nubra, Tibet, are shown by the brothers 
Sclilageutweit, to be iu L. 35-6, N • L. 77° 
27* 35” E. and i 7,753 feet above the sea. 
Gosse's Natural History, pp. 54-55. Marie- 
ham * h Shooting in the Himalayas , Hooker's 
Him Joum Thomson , Cunningham , Captain 
Godwin Austen in lleport on Advancement of 
Science for the year 18G3. 

GLAM.— ? A tree of Singapore, fur- 
nishes this paper-like bark, used in caulking 
the scams of vessels. A similar substance 
occurs iu Borneo, supposed to be the pro- 
duce of a species of Artocarpus, and to fur- 
nish this paper like bark much used in 
caulking tho seams of vessels . — Royle 
Fib. FI. p. 341. 

GLANDS. Fit. Acorns, tho seed or 
fruit of the oak. 

GLANDES. Lat. Acorns. 


y From the summit-level of the.Biafo Gause, 
ft glacier is continued westward to Hispor 
in Nagayr, 28 to 30 miles in length, 
vv The Chogo, which terminates at Arundoo 
takes its rise between the Mountain of Hara- 
mosh and the Nusliik Pass, it is about 24 
miles iu length, with numerous branches 
* from Haramosh, 8 miles in length. 

The waters from all' the glaciers, from 
$hat of Baltoro in the E. to Chogo in the W., 
are collected into the Sliigar River, which 


GLAPHYRIA, a genus of Indian plants 
belonging to the natural order Myrt&ceoo. 
The species arc small trees. G. nitida 
is called by the Malays ‘ the Tree of Long 
Life,’ probably from its maintaining itself 
at elevations where the other denizens of 
the forest have ceased to exist. It affords, 
at Beucoolen, a substitute for tea, and is 
known by the name of tho Tea Plant. 
Various species of Leptospermum and Mela- 
lcna boar tho same name in the Australian 


v joins tho Indns at Skardo. 

All these glaciers carry great quantities 
o£ rock-detritus. The blocks oil the Pun- 
glacier are of great size. 

There are groovings and old moraines of 
^former extension of the* glaciers in this 
region, showing that they have at times 
.reached many miles beyond their present 
termination, .and have risen upwards of 400 
ft. above their present levels. There are 
thick alluvial accumulations of the valley of 
the Indus, particularly in tho neighbourhood 
of Skardo. 

• rfJolonel Markham says, “ we started early 
?tS|Piteh the source of the mighty “Ganges. 

The opposite bank being the best ground for 
biifrell, we were in great hopes that we 
might find sufficient snow left to enable us 
:: vtj* cross the river, but the snow that at 
ttmefcbridges over tho stream was gone. 
jAiJikf, the great glacier of the Ganges was 
l reached, and I behold it before me iu all its i 
vjif age grandeur, thickly studded with 
lqose rocks and earth. Extensive 
\ irpiy travels since this day have been 
Jth&ttgh these beautiful mountains, and 
plpftdst all the splendid scenery I have look- 

• ft! I can, he says, recall none so strik- 


colonies. G. sericea has lanceolate aenrni- 
nated leaves. It is a native of Penang and 
the west coast of Sumatra. Hny. Cyc . 

GLAREOLIDiE, a family of birds, in- 
cluding the geuus Glareola, with its two 
species G. arientalis and G. atea. 


GLASS. 

Ab-gee-neh, A hah. Shceshab, Pkbs. 

(3Ias, Dux. GerJ Stwklo, Rus. 

Vitro, Vcrre, Fr. Vidrio, Sp. 

Kanoh;Shcslrah,Guz.IIiND| Kunnadi, Tam. 

Vetro, It. Addamoo, Tel. 

Vitrum, LaxJ 


Glass is formed by mixing together silice- 
ous earth with an alkali, and fusing them by 
a strong heat. Several kinds of glass are 
made and are distinguished, the differences 
iu them being produced by the proportion 
of the constituents, the nature of the alkali, 
the presence of foreign matter, or the pro- 
cess of manufacture. The discovery of the 
manufacture of glass is ascribed to thePhami- 
cians and glass flowers are represented on 
the tombs at Beni-Hassan. But glass is one 
of those discoveries which could hardly 
escape being made by any people- who em- 
ployed furnaces to reduce metalHo oxide?* 
for the necessary ingredients B^§t : ,often 
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have been present ; and the heat was snffi- little advance in India, the natives work up 
cient, Beckmann has obsorved, that the broken English glass even into barometer 
discovery of coloured glass must have fol- and thermometer tubes, &c. Glass globes, 
lowed very soon that of making glass itself, silvered in the inside, are made and though 
It is probable, however, that coloured glass the mode of effecting this silvering mttot 
was made previous to colourless glass. For mentioned, an amalgam of quicksilver .is 
ifc is difficult to find materials pure enough probably employed, as, on the application o£ 
to make good glass, and it would bo some moderate heat, the silvering becomes dissi* 
time before the original makers would find pated. An art similar to* this has of la to 

out the causes of discoloration. The natives years been discovered in Britain. RoyU 

of India seem to have been long acquainted Ads, of India, p. 474. Ainslio tells-iS 
with making different ornaments of glass : that glass of an inferior quality was made 
for instance, armlets and anklets, and rings in several parts of the Peninsula of India, 
of glass form a part of their warping reels, part icularly in the Mysore country, at Chi- 
Small glass bottles arc also made ; but nnpatam and Muteodn, also at Vallatooroo 
mostly of a more or less greenish colour, in Toudimau’s dominions, which are conti- 
The green is called kancli, and the purer guons’ to the Tanjoro territory. The rnanu- 
glass, sisi. It is probable that the extensive facture however seems to bo confined entirely 
diffusion of oxide of iron in the Indian soil, to small phials and women’s bracelets, 
which may have led to the discovery of iron, Abovo the Ghauts, Dr. Buchanan tells us 
has prevented the making both of good glass the frit employed for making glass is com- 
aml of good pottery. That this is not in- posed of one part of fat quartz, and six parts 
compatible with a knowledge of the method of a kind of ill prepared soda (suja cara) 
of making imitation gems, seems proved by To give glass a green tinge, to the frit just 
the same having been the case in tho time mentioned are added a further quantity 
of Pliny j who states that great value was of prepared soda, an iron ore called Carin 
set upon glass quite free from colour, which kulloo, another ore called Kemudn, and 
was called crystal. Ho also mentions arti- a proportion of calcined copper ; all which 
fioial hyacinths, sapphires, and all kinds of materials beiug lixed and put into tho cruci- 
black glass ; and wo know that the glass- bio, and * properly disposed in tho furnace, 
houses of Alexandria were celebrated among tho fire is kept up for nine days and nine 
the ancients. One of the simplest processes nights. To give glass a red tinge, to tho,; 
for making glass is that practised in tho frit already mentioned arc added an addi- 
disitriot of Belmr. The eilloroscenco of tho tional proportion of prepared soda and a 
soil, which is an impure earbouato of quantity of the ore called kemudn, after 
soda, is collected and thrown into a cistern which the whole are fused together for fifteen 
lined with clay. This is then filled with days and fifteen nights. To make bine glass, 
water, which is afterwards allowed to ova- to tho same frit are added a further propor- 
porate. When dry tho bottom of the cistern tion of soda, calcined copper, a quantity of; 
is found covered with a thick saline crust, powdered Carin kulloo and a blue substance 
the earth which was intermixed having sub- called runga, which Dr. Buchanan supposes 
sided before the salt began to crystal izc. (but is not sure) may bo smalis. To give 
This soda makes glass without any addition, glass a yellow colour, Dr. Buchanan tells ns 
m it still contains a sullicicut portion of that it is enamelled with the melted calces 
siliceous matter. They make blackish and of the metals — lead, tin and zinc, 
greenish glass: a bright grass-grccu is obtain- Buchanan in his travels in Mysore gives 
®d by the addition of oxide of copper ; and a an account of the manufacture of glass 
Mae glass by tho addition of rung. In for tho bangles or armlets worn by the' 
Mysore tho process is more elaborate. Pow- natives. The glass is very coarse and 
dered whito quartz, one part, being mixed opaque and much more of it is made than is 
with prepared soda, six parts, is filled into a thcro wrought into ornaments. Great qnan- 
cnieiblo capablo of containing Winches- tities of it wero brought by the bangle ma* 
ter gallons. About fifty of these crucibles kors from tho Westward. It was of, five 
are placed in a furnace, and the fire kept up colours, black, green, red, blue, and yellow, 
for fivo days, when a frit is produced, with tho first was most in demand. All tho ma- 
whioh they mako a black, green, red, blue, terials for making the glass are fonud in the 
&ud yellow glass, by means of additions of neighbourhood. In the hot season, the Soniisi 
oxide of copper, of an ore called kemudu, munnoo or soda in tho form of a white 
a od of a bluo substance called runga. What earthy powder is found in several places news 
these are, continues unascertained. this on the surface of sandy fields. For'tfii 

Though the makingof glass has made but exclusive privilege of collecting it tho glass 
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makers paid 48 Co.’s Pagodas ; they make 
; fit into cakes, the intention of making 
it into these cakes is probably to free it from 
earthy matter ; but, for making glass, this is 
perhaps no advantage, as the earth with 
which it is mixed is chiefly a quartzoso sand, 
these cakes contain at least one half of their 
hulk of cowdnng and from that cause are 
inflammable, they are prepared for making 
glass by being burned and of course afford 
£b exceedingly impure alkali. The glass 
maker’s furnace there, is rather better than 
that of Chinnapatan, but still it is exceed- 
ingly rude. The manufacturers say that when 
thearmy of LordCornwallis leftScringapatam 
they gathered with much pains a great number 
of broken bottles which tlio> found where he 
bad encamped, but after the expense of bring- 
ing the bottles toMutsoda they found tbattheir 
furnace was not sufficiently strong to liquify 
European glass. Thebottlcs wore then reduced 
to powder and mixed with alkali, but these 
materials produced only a useless white glass. 
The furnaces are constructed on ahigh terrace 
which is built against tho insido of the town 
Wall and are in form of a dome or like an 
oven eight feet in diameter and about ten 
feet high. The oven is not arched but con- 
tracted above into a circular opening about 
18 inches in diameter, by making tho upper 
row of stones project beyond those below 
them. At the bottom of the furnace in the 
ride opposite to the town wall is a small 
opening through which fuel is supplied, the 
crucibles aro oblong and would contain 
about u \ Winchester gallons : having been 
filled with the materials they are lowered 
down into the furnace by the aperture in the 
top by which also the workmen descend. 
They first place a row of the crucibles all 
round the furnace with their bottoms to the 
wall and their mouths sloping inwards, in 
this position they are secured by a bed of 
day which covers the crucibles entirely. 
Having only their open mouths exposed; 
above this row another is placed, in a very 
jffijfflag manner and then a third and a 
foM. The furnaces vary in size from such 
as can contain twice that number. The fuel 
oooristsof small sticks which, having been 
gathered a year, are quite dry, a quantity 
having been put in the bottom of the furnace 

"thrown upon the fuel by the opening 
bdow ;then fireshfbd is added night and day 

hro expired, the fire u then allowed 
tobfam out and the farnaoo to cool, after- 
i the workmen descend and take out 
which must he broken to get 



.GLASS.- 

In Tondiman’s country, where gla& rings ap. 
pear to bo made of a superior quality to those 
of Mysore, the frit is prepared by adding to 
fine river sand (Kolindoo manil) (Tam.), a 
very strong solution of an alkaline earth 
called Over munnoo, which contains much 
soda. This mixture is formed into lumps 
which are dried and then fused for many 
hours together to form the frit. In order 
to make glass, a certain quantity of Poong. 
karum (an impure carbonate of soda) is 
added to the powdered frit, and the whole 
fused together for many hours. To give glass 
a blue tinge, the glass makers add the runga 
in the manner mcnlioned. In speaking of tho 
blue glass made in Mysore, they also some* 
times, though rarely, add a calx of copper for 
the same purpose. To give glass a black tinge, 
the glass makers add Warroogoo husks, and 
the iron oro called Carine kulloo which is 
also called Carpoo kulloo. Glass bottles 
were formerly manufactured at Madras, 
under tho scientific direction of Mr. Ryder, 
the Assay Master — (Ain's Mat. Med. p. 172,) 
India seems to possess no slight advantages 
for tho manufacture of the best qualities of 
glass. As is well known the basis of all 
glass is silica and alkali, of which the former 
in the shape of common sand is to bo met 
with almost everywhere, the latter is to ho 
bad cheaply and in abundance in most parts 
of Southern India. In tho neighbourhood 
of Madras as well as in many other locali- 
ties, the secondary materials also, indirectly 
essential to the manufacture of the best 
quality of glass, namely the fire clays used 
the construction of the furnaces, are 
abundant and of very superior descriptions. 
Yet with all these advantages the natives do 
not appear to have advanced in the manu- 
facture beyond the first and very rudest sta- 
ges, and although it is one which, if success- 
fully prosecuted, would probably meet with 
very extended encouragement, the manu- 
facture of the commonest bottles is not yet 
practised. The chief defects of the native 
manufacture are the use of too large a 
tity of alkali. In fact, in some oases, it » 
so much in excess that it might he tasted by 
applying the tongue to the article. The 
fault now remarked upon is probably con- 
nected with, and caused by another, that of 
the material being melted at too low ft tem- 
perature and in too small bulk, and them 
again probably arise from the use of an im- 
proper furnace and an unsuitable kind of 
fuel. The native furnace is usually ft w* 
hole dug in the ground coated with 
nous day, which tends to diseolonr the rifth 
and the heat is raised lyikswsrfWW5 
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to one pcftiit of the mass and is insufficiently 
diffused, while the body of metal under fu- 
sion being small, and the dome and sides 
above ground being thin, tlio heat is dissi- 
pated from them, and never attains body 
and elevation sufficient to admit of the mass 
setting and purifying itself, or of its being 
freed from air bubbles by the addition of the 
proper proportion of silica. What is required, 
j s tho preparation of the glass in larger 
quantities at a time, and with this view larger 
and more carefully constructed furnaces, on 
tho reverberating principle, to be heated by 
coal j after this, that the process should be 
attended to more scrupulously, and tho ma- 
terials mixed by weight, instead of being 
thrown together by measure, as is too com- 
monly the case at present. Country glass 
is usually made of Dhoby’s earth, a crude 
carbonate of soda with a mixture of a little 
potash and lime GO to 70 parts, and yellowish 
white sand 30 to 40 parts, composed of small 
fragments of quartz, felspar, iron and a trace 
of lime. In one hundred parts, for good 
bottle glass of Europe, are needed 

per cent. per cent. 

Sand, 58 | Lime, 11J 

Sulphate of Soda ‘20 | Charcoal,.,, ... 1^ 

Sulphate of soda only contains 4 5 per cent* 
of alkali, so that 29 parts contain 13, while 
the carbonate of soda obtained from dhoby’s 
earth, contains between 30 and 40 per cent, 
of alkali, according to which the alkali used 
by the Natives would be to that employed 
in Europe in tlio proportion of 23 to 13. 

Tho substances generally used by tho Na- 
tives in colouring glass arc as follows : — 
Iron, which gives green, brown and black shades 

Manganese...* •% pink, purple, and black. 

Copper blue, green, and deep red. 

Arsenic,... .white. 

Chromate of Iron a dull green. 

All these materials are used in a very crude 
state, and tlio proportions measured in a 
most imperfect manner. — Maxims Exhibition 
Jmj's Report 

The Chinese manufactures of porcelain, 
plass and glazes, their carving and engrav- 
ing of gem 8, Chinese agates, rock crystals and 
ivory, excite the admiration of Europe, as 
also does their lacquer and varnish work. 

The colour of the emerald is peculiar, and 
called emerald green. Tho glass of bottle 
bottoms is largely sold in Ceylon and other 
places as emeralds. Emeralds are rarely 
without flaws, “ Rag,” Hind, and, with tho 
hope of deceiving, the manufacturers, aware 
of this, make false emeralds with flaws. Of 

precious stones, the emerald is most lia- 
ble to defects, called flaws, and their absence 


GMELINA. 

should excite suspicion, as it can bo Very 
easily imitated. 

Dr. Hooker in liis travels men* 
tions that he dismounted where sorati very 
micaceous stratified rock cropped out, pow* 
dered with a saline efflorescence; This , 
an impure carbonate of soda. This eariSl 
is thrown into clay vessels with water which* 
after dissolving tlio soda, is allowed to eVftt , 
poratc, when tlio remainder is collected an3f 
found to contain so much silica, as to be 
capable of being fused into glass. Dr. Royle 
mentions this curious fact (Essay on the 
Arts and Manufactures of India, read before 
the Society of Arts, 18 February 1852), in 
illustration of the probably early epoch at 
which the natives of British India were ac* 
quainted with the art of making glass. Moro 
complicated processes are employed, and 
have been from a very early period in other 
parts of tho continent. 

The art of glass making is yet in its ex- 
treme infancy in the Punjab. The glass 
sand occurs in tho form o f a whitish sand 
mixed with an alkali, which effloresces natu- 
rally. It is called roh : that only of a good 
white color makes glass. This substance is 
identical with the alkaline efflorescence 
which appears in many parts, and whose pre- 
sence is destructive to cultivation. Where- 
ever such an cfliorescenco occurs over clean 
sandy soil, there is naturally formed a mix* 
turc of sand and alkali which fusos into 
coarse lumps of bottle green glass. — Pow- 
ell's Punjab Products. Hooker Him. Joum. 
Vol. I,p. 13. Emmanuel on Precious Stones ; 
Buchanan's Mysore, p. 371, Vol. ID. Madras 
Edhib. Jitr. Report. A inslies ’ Materia Medina, 
McCulloch Dictionary of Commerce, p. 602* 
Royle on the Ark and Manufactures of India * 
1852, p. 474. 

G’LING-GANG. Malaya. 

Cassia alata, ? | Pako-g’ ling- gang, Malay* 

GLOGOS. Gr. Milk, also Gala, Duah 
Sans, to milk, Dubitar Sans, a maiden 
daughter who milks (dull) the go (oow)» 
hence Dochtor, Tochter, Daughter, and 
Dug, tho teat. 

GLOCHIDION. Thtvaites. A genus of 
small trees, in Ceylon* of which Thwai&s 
mentions G. Vjoriceum *, G. Gardneri; (J, 
jussieuianum ; G. montanum ; F. nemoralo; 
and G. Zoylanicum. , ;;j i 

GMELINA. A genus of plants named 
after Gmelin, author of ‘Flora Sibirma^| 
All the species of Gmelina form shrubs^! 
trees, of which tho latter arc valued for thi 
timber. They are found in the island# 
the Indian Ocean, extending thence intijj 
Malayan and Indian peninsulas. G. AptiK 
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GMELINA ARBOREA, GMELINA &HEEDEL 

and G. parvi folia are common in vnri- j poarance, beiug a beautiful flowering tree, 
> qns parts of India, and G. arborea extends | this is one of the most desirable for propa- 
"from Ceylon,— from Prome and Martaban ’ gation throughout the country. Dr. Oleg- 
north to the Doyra Valley, in 30° N. lat. horn in the Jury reports says it is a largo 
GMELINA, Species. Gombharee, Uria. timber tree, growing in mountainous dig- 
A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme t.riots : that the wood is light, of a pale 
height 50 feet : circumference 4i feet : yellow colour, easily worked, and does not 
height from the ground to the intersection shrink or warp; used for picture frames, 
of the first branch, 18 feet. A white, light decking small boats, for making Venetian 
"Wood. Boxes, chairs, bed-posts, lamp stands, | blinds, sounding boards, palankeen panels, 
bullock yokes, bazaar measures, toys and gram measures, &c. It is very commonly 
other articles arc made of it. II is said to used in the Vizagapatam district for the 
be rather scarce arid expensive. The bark foundation of wells and other purposes, 
is said to bo used medicinally .— Captain which require to be submerged in water, 


Macdonald. 

GMELINA, Species. 

Camba wooi1,AngloTkl. | Cinnba harm, 

A tree of the Northern Circars. 
GMELINA AltBOIlEA. M C 

Gnielina ltheedii. — lloohv, 11>L Mag. 


Camar, 

IIeng. Kmnbnla, 

Male at.. 

Cumber, 

„ Ku in liar, 

Pa.vj, 

Gumbari, 

„ Gunihsir, 

„ 

Yemanch, 

Bi.'jim. At-tlcmmala, 

SlNGU. 

Ky-won-po, 

„ Cmimii maiiun ? 

Tam. 

Kyuuboe ? 

„ Guniudi muram, 

tl 

Yaraar.a, 

Teg-gmiimla, 

Teu. 

Sewun, Bi k. 

Maim. Guniudi eliettn, 


Jugani-ohukar, 

IIind. Guinudu-lekii, 


Seevum, 

„ 1’edda guiundu, 


Seovun, 

,, Goomertck, 


Shewun, 

Maim. Gomblinri ? 


Seovun. 

.. Gliootnky, 



where it is remarkably durable. On the 
Godavcry the large trees of this yield a very 
Tkl. durable wood and the yokes for bul- 

locks are made from it. In Nagpore, the 
“ Secvum ” is of a very light colour, has a 
Cor. PL sor t 0 f notted grain, is free from faults, and 
g. altogether may be considered a very excel- 

Male at,. lent timber, although unfortunately not pro- 
IVvj, curable in large quantities. Its length, 
>» there, is from 13 to 18 feet and from 4 ; J- to 
? Tam* in girth. The Commissariat there, 

supply it to the Ordnance Department for 
Teu. making packing cases, Ac., and the natives 
,, employ it in the construction of palanquins. 
It takes varnish well, and works up nicely 
into furniture, but is attacked readily by 
white ants. From tho small scantling of 
which it is there obtained, it must be class- 


This largo Irco grows in Ceylon, where it pd , mf!re, y wood.— Dw. WigV, 

is common up lo an elevation of 5,000 foot. ailison, limtid!*, Vlotjhnru, and iS Irwiirt, 
, It grows in Coimbatore, is rather frequent Lnplttnis Stmhey towl lleddornc, Cal. Cal. E.c. 


on the Malabar Coast, grows in the Goda- n J 1 - ^ 
very forests: is not very common on the GMELINA 
Bombay side, where it is found more in the 
"forests below tho ghats than inland. It Kanta Show 
grows in Bnrmah and is plentiful in the ltiridario, 

Pegu and Tounghoo forests. In British Gatta demala, 
Bnrmah it. is a large tree with white, light 
wood, used for house posts, planks and for GMELINA 
carving images, and recommended for plank- K llnmt | ia 
ing arid furniture- A cubic foot weighs 3-5 Shiri gumudu, 


of 1 802, Tinea Has. 

GMELINA A SI AT TC A Link R. 

G. parviflora Ro.r„ 


lbs. In a full grown tree, there, on good 
■ soil, tho average length of tho trunk to the 


Kanta Show Can. I Nelakumul ? Tam. 

ltiddarie, Sans. | (Jurnudu also Nela 

Gatta dernata, Singh- j Guniudi Cticttu Tkt,. 

I Nolacnmnl, Hoot* 

GMELINA PARVIFLORA.2te&. Spnng. 

Kumatha Can. I Clialla gummudu 

Shiri gumudu, IIind. J Kavva gummudu Tf.t. 

A shrub having dark orange coloured 
flowers. Its leaves slightly bruised under 


« [ , , - A p . j . ,i ilowers. Its leaves slightly bruised nnuu 

first branch is 50 foot, and average g,r* walcr rcudcr it wl.icli pro- 

measured at 6 foot from tlm ground is 12 . tho watcl , * ctaina h tiU tlic mucilage 

feet. Dr. McClollaaicl calls “ kyoonboe, ! g decomposed by termeutation.-/«/«y 
BUSM., a yellow wood, says ,t w plent.ful m ■ ff Sh I ^ 

the Begu and Tounghoo forests, is a largo [ QjtKLINA RHEEDBI, Hook. B. Mag 
and remarkably strong tough timber, and ■ B W b. 


Q'Shauqhticssy. 

GMELINA RHEEDEI, Hook. B. Hag. 

O. arborea, Il r . Ic. not G . arborea, ltoxb., 


Comnf&n in Ceylon up to an elevation of 


fit for fancy wood. In Moulmcin, it is used u * aroor ^ ”* ,1Wb u * 
in ordinary building material. Fruit used var * > c, p. 128. 

rttS medicine. On the Bombay side, the wood . "Aidcmmata.* Singh. . 

|V Jtin much esteem for carriage panels, and Comnf&n in Ceylon up to an elevation ot 
'- . other purposes. According to Dr. Rox- 5,000 fedt. A tree 45 to 50 fit. high, spread' 
f burgh, it also stands exposure to weather ing, Tho bark and roots aro used median- 
arid water well. From its great size, ally by tlic Singhalese. Thw. Phi. fl. Zey, 
?efcr^iglitucss, and general spaciousness in ap*- p. 244. 
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GNIDIA ERtOCEPHALA. 

GNANA. Sans from gna to know. 

GNANA-RUTNAVALI. Sans. From 
gnana, wisdom, rutaa, a precious stone, and 
avalce, a train. 

GNANI. Sans. From gna, wisdom. 

GNA-PI. Burm. The Gna- pi of Burmah 
is the Balachang of the Eastern Seas, con- 
sisting of small fish with prawns and shrimps, 
first fermented and then dried. It gives rise to 
a considerable traflio, as no food is deemed 
palatable without it, and its use extends to 
every country from China to Bengal. That 
prepared at Margin is excellent, only inferior 
to anchovy paste, by being over powerful. 

GNAPMALIUM EXIMIUM. These 
flowers possess the quality of retaining their 
colonr long after being gathered, the stalk is 
covered with a whitish down, they are very 
hardy both the annual and biennial, the 
colours are yellow, purple, crimson, yellow 
and white and grow in North America, 
Africa and Egypt, from two to three feet, in 
height. — Riddell . Wight gives G. liypoleu- 
cnni, marceseens, Noilghcrryanum. 

GNAR1 or Navi, a Chinese Tibetan pro- 
vince connecled with British India, by the 
five Bhot passes in Garhwal and Karnaon. 
The Chinese viceroys are Tibetans with 200 
Mongol or Turk troops or perhaps Mantshn 
Tiir tars, as they are said to use horseflesh, | 
which no Tibetan and no Chinese would do. 

GNAT, Culex, Lat. 

GXAYANPATOO. Blum. Clerodendron 


GOA. ‘ 

uso as the * Nepal plant. Seo Daphne 
cannabina. Thymolma. 

GNOMON, Ch’haya, H/nd. CIPhaya is 
spelt in a variety of ways in European books 
which treat of hindu astronomy ; and though 
there are a variety of elements these are 
multiplied by mistakes in consequence; of 
Europeans varying their manner of writing 
oriental words. The word Ch’haya means A 
shadow": in hindu astronomy, Vising*; 
ch’haya, the shadow of a Gnomon, when the 
sun is in the equinoctial points. Madhyama 
eli’haya, the iniddn} T shadow of the same at 
any other time of the year. Sama-mandala 
ch’haya, the midday shadow of the same 
when the sun is castor west of the Gnomon ; 

| Ch’haya sntais one of the names of Saturn, 
meaning Born from Darkness. 

GNO'O - SH WO AY - NGU - BIN. Burm. 
Cathartocarpus fistula. Pp.rs. 

GNU THEJNG. Bu km. Cathartocar- 
pus nod osns. — Ynh/t. 

GNOSTIC. Seo Adam. 

GNU GYEE, Burm. Cathartocarpus fistula. 

GN U-TJI El- NT. Burm. Cathartocar- 
pus nod osns. 

GNYANA. Sansk, Karma is the name of 
one of the Kanda or general heading of the 
Vedas. This chapter relates to “ Works,” 
the other two, “ Guyana” and Upashana. 
relate to “ Faith” and Worship. See Gnana 
Vidya, Vaishnavn. 

GN YOKE MO IPMYAU. Burm. Ca- 


nntans. Wall, ! 

GNA YOKE, Burm. Capsicum mini- 1 
mum. ! 

GNEMIUM GNETIJM. Linn. 

Wiigu, J.w. | Biigu, Mahay. 

This tree abounds on the southern coast of 
the island of Sumatra whore its bark is i 


psicum minimum. 

GO. lii nii. A Cow : hence, 

Gaola, Gopa. Gopala, Gorakh, Gopini, 
Gopi, cowherd, shepherd, shepherdess. 
Gobar, Cowdimg. i 

Gopi Clianduv.a, Cowherd’s sandal. 

Gopi Matti, Cowherd’s earth. 

Gao-Muklii, cow’s mouth, the ravine in 


beaten, like hemp, and the twine manufac- < the Himalayas where the Ganges issues, 
hired from it is employed in the construe- . Gopura, also Gopurum, a gate, 'a gate-, 
t-ion of large fishing nets. The coarse cor- way of a town, the ornamental gateway of a 
dago from the bark is in extensive use hindu temple. 

throughout the Archipelago. The seeds are Galatians, from gala, milk, Goala, 
eaten in Amboynn, and arc roasted, boiled, Herdsman in Sanscrit. ra\ariKoi, Galatians, 
or fried. The green leaves are dressed as or Gauls, and /«Ati Celts allowed to be the 
carries, cooked and eaten like spinach. — same, would be the shepherd races, the paa- 
Vrawfnrd’s Dictionary , p. 2G, Marsdcn's Hist, toral invaders of Europe. 
of Sumatra, p. 01. GOA, on an island, about 23 miles in cir- 

GNEVA. Sco Lightning conductors, cumference was captnrcd by Albuquerque., 
GNIU. Hind. Chenopodium, sp. on the 25th Novr. 1610. This admiral atid-: 

GNETUM. See Himalaya. ceedcd Almcyda, in the command of the 

GNIANA. See Guyana, Vaishnava, Vidya. Portuguese in India, lie was bold and en»; 
GNIDIA ElilOCEPITALA, called terprising. Ho captured Goa, and the Port 
nhso Daphne eriocephala, is very com- of Malacca, also the island of Ormuz, in 
*non on the ghauts of the West of India, Persian Gulf, all of which he strongly 
and in the hilly parts of the Southern fled, and Ormuz speedily filled with 40,00 ip 
Mahratta country and of the Dekhan, inhabitants. His command lasted from 
probably might be turned to the same to 1516 and lie was superseded and died. : 
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pX/'Goa, has 1,066 square miles And 363,788 
Vjibpulation, nearly all of the Romish religion. 

: GOA or Gwa Island, a small island 

the Ava coast, in Lat. 17° 33’ N. and 
^Long. 94 0 34* E. Goa town is built on the 
south bank of the river, 7 miles from its en- 
trance. Alguada point, in Lat. 15 0 29* N. 
and 'Long. 73 ° 50* E. Horsburgh, forms the 
northern extremity of Goa bay. 

Goa, in Lat. 33 ° 12’ N. and Long. 71 ° 
48* E. in the Punjab, near the left shore of 
the Indus. The Tower station is 1,797 feet 
above the sea. — Walker. 

GOABARI-KA1A. Tel. Copra. Cocoa- 
nut. 

GOA CEDAR. Cuprcssus pendula. 

GOALA, or GWALA, Beng. A cow- 
herd, one whose business or casto it is to 
attend cattle and sell milk. The caste of 
cowherds in Orissa furnishes also palanquin 
bearers, and domestic servants to Europeans 
and natives in Bengal. 

GOALPARA. A district and town of the 
Bengal presidency, the town 425 miles dis- 
tant from Calcutta west of Assam. It is 
under a permanent settlement, but the other 
five districts Kamroop, Durrung, Nowgong, 
Seebsagur and Luchimporo are under Ryot- 
wary tenure. 

GOA POTATO. Eng. Dioscorea aculeate. 
Linn . 

GOAT. 


He(\jaz, 

Ah ah. 

Im, 

CiiAi.n. 

liada, 

» 

A 711 

Pikknic. 

Bakra, Hc-Goat. 

Hind. 

Bebok, 

Kambiti" 

Malay. 

Kapros, 

Okkkk. 


Caper, 

Lat. 




' The goat belongs to the order Ungulate; 
Tribe Ruminantia, Sub-Family Caprinto, 
goats and sheep. Their position may be 
under : 

Sub-Fam. Caprinoo, Goats, slicop. 

1st Capricorns, or Antolope goats, or mountain 

' : Antelopes. 

Gen. Nemorhccdus, 3 sp. 

V True Goats. 

Gon. Hemitragus, 2 sp. 

„ Capra, 3 sp. 

„ Ovis, 8 sp. 

Snb-Fara. Bovinre. 

Gen. Gavcous, 2 sp. 

„ Bubalus, lsp. 

The Lena shawl wool is the produco of 
the goats of the Tibetan Himalaya. It used 
to be a prevalent opinion that theso goats 
were found in Kashmir ; but that celebrat- 
ed valley is far too warm and damp for 
tbexh. The best shawl wool is produced in 
' the vicinity of Garoo, Mansurowur, and the 
/ elevated lands to the eastward. The shawl 
wool is the fleece of the goat, next the skin 
only ; the outer coat is coarse hair, and the 
two colours aro white and light brown. The 


GpBIIiXfi* 

dogs of Tartary have also a soft down below 
the hair, very little inferior to that of the 
goats. Capt. Qerard's Account of Koonamtr 
p. 115. ’ 

GOAT’S HAIR is very commonly pro- 
duced in almost every district of the Punjab, 
and called “ jat.” It is used for making 
ropes, also for matting, and for the strong 
bags wherein grain, <fcc., is carried on the 
backs of oxen. Grain dealers use rugs made 
of it in the shops in which the grain is pour- 
ed out when being winnowed, or weighed out 
GOATS FOOT IPOALEA CREEPER*. 
Ipomcca pcs caprce. — Sweet . 

GOAT ISLAND, a name of Cabras 
island. 

GOAT PEPPER. Capsicum frutoscens. 

GOATS, See Goat, Ladak. Wool. 

GOAT-SKINS. Sec Leather. 
GOAY-PIN-GYEE, Buum. A treo of 
Moulmein. Used in common purposes of 
building : its seed is used for weights in 
weighing gold.— CVil. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

GOAY THA, Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein. Used in common purposes of build- 
ing. — Cal, Cat. Ex. 1862. 

GOBA GOBA. The stem of the leaf 
of the sago palm, much used throughout the 
Moluccas for building and fencing. Atap 
is thatch made of the fringe or petioles of 
palm leaves, doubled down and sewed on 
sticks or lathes of bambu . — Journal of the 
hid. Arch. Jane 185*2 p. 306. 

GO BAR. Hind. Cowdung. 

GOBRAUTA, Hind, a cowdung beetle. 

GOBB, in Ceylon, a kind of marine la- 
goon or back water, caused by the rivers 
mouths being blocked up and their waters, 
seeking an exit, traversing the sands adjoin- 
ing the sea. 

GOBBI. Tel. Astcracantha longifolia. 
— Necs. 

GOBI. Hind. Brassica oleracoa. 

GOBI, a groat sandy desert in Central 
Asia. It is in a rainless tract, which lies be- 
tween L. 30° and 50° N, and L. 75 and 118 
E. and includes Thibet, Gobi or Shama and 
Mongolia. Showers of sand fall in China 
which the people believe come from the de- 
sert of Gobi. In one which occurred on the 
26 th March 1850, and lasted several days* 
ten grains to the square foot collected in one 
day or about 18 tons per square mile- See 
Kalkas. Rain Sand. 

GOBIHL®, a family of fishes of tho Sub- 
class Teloostei, Order I. Acanthopterygn. 
The Gobiida? are arranged into four groups. 
Gobiina, Amblyopena, Trypaucbenina, ana 
Callionymina, in which are 24 geneva. The 
Gobiidco, include the Blenniee, the Gobies 
or Sea Gudgeons* and the Dragonet 
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GODAVBRY. 

OOBItlS, a genus of Aoanthoptefygi- 
ons ossens fishes belonging to the family 
Gobiid®. All the species bavo two 
dorsal fins, scaly bodies, and a disc beneath 
the throat formed by the united ventral fins. 
By means of this disc they liavo the power 
of attaching themsolves to rocks. Thoro 
are 162 species of Gobius known, many of 
which occur in India, Gunther. Eng. Gyc. 

GOBREA. Hind. ? Abies wobbiana. 
Hook 

GOBRI. Hind. A tribe in Rohilknnd 
living just under the hills. Wilson. 

GOBURA. Beno. Hind. Anisomelcs 
obovata. 

GOBURA-NUTL Beno. Amarantns 
lividus. 

GOBUR-CHAMPA. Duk. Plnmieria acu- 
minata. 

GOCALAST’HA, a soct of Vatslm.Tva 
hindus who worship Krishna alone. See 
Avataram, Hindoo ; Sects, Rama. 

GOHICIIAMUL. Hind. Balnnophora. 

GOD, tho Semitic name of the Deity was 
pronounced as I A 0 indicative of a god of 
tho sun and of fire. Clement of Alexan- 
dria calls it IAIJ the Samaritans pronouuccd 
IABE, i. e., IAHVEH. Lydus mentions 
IAOasa god of tho Chaldeans. God is from 
Goadetn corrupted into Godon and Woden. 
The mahomodans use tho word Allah to in- 
dicate the Supremo Being. Bunsen. 

GODAMA, like God, a namo of Sakya- 
Mnni, which seems, to have been a name 
applied to Sakya after his death. See 
Buddha. 

GODANTI, Hind. Sulphate of lime. 

GODARA. H. A largo sub-division of 
the Jat tribe, on the borders of Hariana.— 
Wilson. 

GODAMAPANDJ. Tel. Flour. 

GODARI. Tel. Grislea tomentosa. The 
rod flowers and leaves aro used for dying 
purposes, Jn tho Northern Circars, the 
leaves are employed in dyeing leather; 
sheep-skins, steeped in an infusion of tho 
dried leaves become a fine red, of which 
native slippers are made. Tho dried flow- 
ers are employed in Northern India, under 
the name of Dhauri, in dyeing with Morin- 
u» bark ; but perhaps more for thefr astrin- 
gent than for their tintorial properties. Dr. 
Gibson states that in Kandesh the flowers 
f°riua considerable article of commerce 
juland as a dye. It grows abundantly in 
toe hilly tracts of the Northern Circars. 

GODAVERY. This river rises in tho Ah- 
Jednugur district within fifty miles of the 
Arabian Sea in tho basaltic region described 

7 Colonel Sykes (Geol. Trans., Yol. IV., 
l* ar t 2, 183G), And, greatly increased in size, 


GODAVERY. 

■fr A 

it enters the granitic table-land of the Dee- 
can, and flows at the southern foot of tho 
Sichel mountains into a sandstone and 
argillaceous limestone country. This dis- 
trict is similar to that ofBundlcnund and 
Malwa; it also contains diamonds, and has 
been much broken up by erupted rooks. 
From the north, the Godovery derives large* 
supplies of water from tho great rivers, 
rising south of tho Nerbudda and the Taptee, 
in basaltic tracts, tho soil of which being 
retentive of moisture, the water is every- 
where near the surface. From the south . 
it receives only tho Manjcrah rivor, which, 
flowing through arid granitic plains, fur- 
nishes but a scanty addition of water, ox- 
cept during the rainy season. Through a 
pass in tho gneiss mountain of Papcondah 
it enters the plains of tho Eastern Coast. 
In this district the sandstone reappears, 
at an elevation littlo above that of the sea, 
but basaltic hills, several liundrod feet in 
height, in which marine fossils have recently 
been discovered, exist almost within the 
delta formed by its sediment. Tho Godavery 
rises on tho E. declivity of the W. Ghauts, 
near Nassik at 3,000 feet above tho sea ; runs 
S E 200 miles; E. 100; S. E. 85 miles; E. 

1 70 miles ; S. E. 200 miles; and disembogues 
into tho Bay of Bengal, by three mouths, 
length 898 milos. It receives tho Wein- 
Gunga 439 miles ; Manjora 330 milos ; Poor- 
na 1G0 miles; Paira 105 miles; Inderaoteo 
140 miles — 1 30,000 square miles are drained. 

It has the town of Ganga-khair on its right 
bank and tho towns of Rojahnmndry and 
Coringa at its embouchure. In A ) 846, tho 

sanction of tho Court of Directors of the 
British East India Company was given 
to the construction, at an expense of 
£47,500, of a dam of sufficient height to 
command tho delta, and to supply the rich 
alluvial soil of which that tract is composed, 
with tho means of constant irrigation. It 
has been completed and is seven miles long* 
The experiment of navigating the Godavery 
by steam has boon entertained by the 
Madras Government. Three great bar- 
riers, have been drawn across tho river. 
The rivers embraced under tho Godavery 
navigation project arc the Godavery, Wuiv 
dah, Pranhita, Wyno Guuga, ludrawatty, 
Sebbery, and Pync Gnnga. Tho three first, " 
however, arc the principal streams. 

Tho Wurdah takes its riso in tho Baitool 
District west of Nagporc, and after flowing • 
for some distance in a Honth-cast direction * 
is joined by tho Wunna, which, passing un--’ 
der llingnnghat, falls to the south, and? 
forms its junction with the Wurdah, at a 
place called Sweet, eighteen miles south Of 



tmmxmmm 


pi.'; GODDU TUNGA KODU. ; * ' ' • 

Jvibe latter place. At this confidence are tlie GO DEPORE. A rather hardffine, otose^ 

falls of Zoonrato, and under tlicm is tho grained, heavy Ceylon wood, 
village of Chuhmunder, which is supposed GODETIA (ENOTHERA, the Evening 
(J to be the limit of the engineering primrose, a very pretty single petallod 
f operations at present contemplated. The white flower, blossoming only in the eveuing; 

■ Wurdah flows on to the south-east until and towards morning turns to a pink, when 
, a little before reaching Chandah it is it closes and withers. A fresh succession of 
joined by the Pyne Gunga, when, losing the flowers continues many weeks, even during 
names of Wurdah and Pyne Gunga, the tho hot season, Is propagated by seetf, 
united stream continues under the imino of either in pots or beds. Tho seed may bo 
Pranliita to its junction with theGodavery, sown in the rains — soil should be rich.— 
a few miles below tho station of Sironcha. iiiddcll. 


Midway between thcsecoiiflueuces is situated 
the third or Uewalamurry Barrier, extend- 
ing round in a curve for about fifty miles, 
and midway down this Barrier the Wync 
Gunga discharges itself into the Pranliita. 

From the confluence of tho Godavcry and 
Pranliita below Sironcha to the sea, tho 
river carries the former name, although 
joined at intervals by the Indrawatty and 
other tributaries above specified. Thirty 
miles below Sironcha lies the second or 
Encharapally Barrier, and eighty miles be- 
low this again is placed the first or Sintoral 
Barrier, whence to the sea there aro no 
material obstructions to a partial, though 
not perennial, navigation. 

Thus the groat lino of water communica- 
tion proposed is obstructed by three Bar- 
riers, and runs as follows : — 


1. From Cliuhmmidcr to Kinniroo ami Safi- jj 
goun (at tho head of the Uewalamurry 

! Barrier)’ ... 96 

2 , Tho length of the Barrier ... 30 

From Mogelco (at tho foot of the third 
Barrier) to Fihncllnli (at tho lioail of ao* 
corn! or Enchampally Barrier) 85 

4. The length of tho Fnehampally or second 
Barrier to Daodula . . 18 

6 . From Daodula (at tlie foot of second Bar- 
rier) to Dumoogoodiuui (at 1 he head of 
,; v ' first or Sinteral Barrier) ... 70 

6 . Length of Barrier to liadrachollum ... 15 j 

7. From Badraclielliim to Dowlaisliwaruni ... 105 I 

From Dowlaishwaram to the Sea there is at 

present Canal navigation in length ., 32 


v GOD DA, Can. ? A Mysoro wood, 0110 of 
:/ - the Cedrelacem, polishes well and is good for 
turning . — Captain Pztckle in Mad. Cat. Ex. 

1862. 

GODGUDALA, Hind. Sterculia villosa. 
GODU MAHANEL. Singh. Aucklandia 
costus. Falconer . 


GODGADALA, Hind. Sterculia Rox- 
burgliii. 

GODH-BEGOON, Bloxg. Love - apple, 
Tomato ; Lycopersicum eseulcntum. 

GO DHL Hind. Tho edible bulb of tho 
Marsilou quadrifolia of Simla. 

GODHUMA PISHTA. Sans. Wheat 
Flour. 

GODMUMULU. Ted. Triticum sativum. 
Linn. Tj’itieum icstivum. 

GOBI, Hind. The process of hand hoeing 
or weeding crops. 

GODIAl, See. Kurdistan. 

GODRA, in Guzerat, its chief is of tho 
Bagela race. See Komarpal. 

GOD STONE, sec Sami stone. 

GODUGG GADDI. Sans. syn. Ch’hatri 
cli’hatra, Umbrollu grass ; fragrant grass 
growing in marshy gromid.” 

GODU AIAHANEl'i. Singh. Pntolmok. 

G ODUM BE ARISE Tam. Triticum msti- 
vum. 

GODUMBE-MAVU. Tam. Yhcat Flour. 

OOEWANS’E, or, as named in tho low 
country, Vellale, constitute by far tho 
larger numbers of theSingalesc. Agriculture, 
their original employ, is not now their solo 
occupation. They are a privileged people, 
and monopolize all the honours of church 
and state, and possess all the hereditary 
rank iti tho country. Davy's travels in Cey- 
lon p. 113. 

GiERTNERA. KCENIGII, Wight, Ic. 

G. acuminata, Be nth. | Sykesia Kmnigii, Akn. 

Va r. j9. G. thyrsiflora I G. Oxyphylla, Fbn'NI. 

Blume. J Sykesia thyrsiflora, Abs. 

Var. a is very abundant in Ceylon U P j* 0 
an elevatien of 3000 feet. var. P. grows in 
the south of the island, at no great elevation. 


GODDESS, of those, there arc in the hindu 

a on, one to each of their chief deities, 
na, Vishnu and Siva. They are theSakta 
or energies to their respective lords, their 
names are Saraswati, Lakshmi and Parvati. 

GODDU PAVILI. Tel. also Portulaca 
qtmdrifida.— ?IAm. 

GODDU TUNGA KODU, Cypcrussemi- 

;nu(lus,jR. 


Thw . Enum. pi. Zeyl. p. 202. 

GARTNER A ROSEA, T/m.Growsin Coy- 
lou in tho Ambagamowa and Saflfragam dis- 
tricts, up to an elevation of 2000 feet.— 
Thw. En. pi. Zeyl , p. 202. 

G^ERTNELIA TERNI FOLIA, T/m>. Grows 
in Ceylon in the Ambagamowa district neai 
Adam’s Peak, at an elevation of 4000 w 
5000 feet .— T/iw. Emm.pl* Zeyl. p* 20M y 
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GCERTNRRA-WALKBRI. Wiglit, must. 

• Sykesia Walkeri, Aru. 

Grows in Ceylon, in the -Central Pro- 
vince, &t an elevation of 3000 to 6000 
feet. — Thw. Emm.pl. Zeyl. p. 202. 

GOENONG GEDEH, or tho Blue 
Mountains, a high range in Java, about 
30 miles inland from Batavia. Pangeango 
rises 9,964 feet : Salak 7,322 feet, and Ka- 
rang 6,0 1 4 feet above the sea — Horsburgh. 

GOERA. Hind, of Punjab, manured land 
near villages, same as “ uyain.” 

GOEZ, JBenedict Goez, a Portuguese 
monk, went from Lahore by Kabool, to 
Kashghur, and across tho sandy desert, into 
China, where lie died in A. D. 1607 ; but 
his route also was far north of Tibet. 
Another Jesuit, Anthony Andrada, passed 
through Kumaon to the Manasarawara 
lake, and thence went on ltudak, on the 
western confines of Tibet. Ilis journey was 
made in 1624, and is discredited by com- 
mentators and geographers because of his 
mentioning this lake as the source of the 
Ganges and Indus, instead of the Sutlej. 
Tliero is no doubt, however, that the voyage 
is genuine, though we have no details of it. 
Vrinsep's Tibet , Tart ary and Mongolia, p. 1 2. 
GOGA, a river in the Bhagalpoor district. 
GOG A, a district of Thibet. See India. 
GOGA, the name of a tree, Enoornada 
Philippensis ? found in most of the Philip- 
pines, the woody filaments of which yield a 
soapy matter much used in washing linen, 
and in the process of gold washing for the 
purpose of precipitating the metal from the 
sand. It is a shore or littoral plant, formerly 
ranked by botanists as an Acacia. — Craw - 
fad's Dis. of the In. Islands , p. 144. 

GOGAPUR. A saint held in much 
veneration by the agricultural population of 
Delhi and the Upper Doab, who, in the 
month of Badhar present offerings at his 
shrine, which is at Dudiera, 200 miles 
southwest of Hissar. — Wilson. 

GOGLET. Eng. in Hindi, Koza, a 
water vessel, with a bowl shaped bottom 
ai »d a long stalk like neck. They are mado 
f °. ea r then- ware or metals or alloys, and are 
he usual vessels in which Europeans and 
atives hold their drinking water. Their 
n ame is from the gurgling sound produced 
when the water issues. 

GOGAR-PASS. See Kohistan. 

GOGAM. Tel. Choloroxylon dupada. 
GOGI-SAG. Hind. Malva parviflora. 
GOGIRD. Hind. Pens, sulphur. 

GOGO. A town on the coast of Kattia- 
ar, on the west side of the Gulf of Cambay. 
& B ' A *' TmnS ' VoL i, 194. 


V , GOITRE. 

of Manilla. Acacia absterges. 

GOGOT. A river of Rungpoor, runs near 
Momunpoor. 

GOGRA. Hind. The cotton pod burst, 
open. 

GOGRA. The principal rivers which 
traverse the territory are the Kalee and 
Surgoo, which, meeting at a place called 
Pramadee, form tho Gogra and Gunduok* 
Tho Gunduck is supposed to rise in the 
Himalaya, and flows into the Ganges near 
Patna. The upper part of the river is call- 
ed Saligramee, from the fossil ammonites 
called saligrams which are found in it, and 
which the Hindoos hold in veneration. The 
Gogra runs through the Ghorukpoor dis- 
trict near Dhooree Burliul in Goruckpoor 
passing Nawabgunge. See Kamaon. 

GOJI. Pers. also Parwar. Pers. also 
Marvvarid. Pers. Pearl. 

GOIIAFSIN, or JOHAFSIN. See Jo- 
asmi. 

GOHATTY, in lat. 26° 5' 8"; N. long. 
91° 43' 8". A large station in Assam on 
the Brabamputra, 69 miles E. of Goalpara. 
The level of the Brabamputra is 70 feet 
above the sea. Kamaikia temple is 825 feet 
and the highest point near Gohatty 1,002 
feet. — Herm. Schl. 

G Oil EL WAR. One of the five southern 
districts of Katty war. 

GOHILA or GKHLOT. A raco de- ’ 
scended from Bappa, who in A.D. 727, seized 
Chitor from the Mori tribe, and founded the 
Newar dynasty. 

They were driven into Kattywar from 
Marwar by the Rathor rajputs, in A. D. 1200. 
See Jhaieja, Saurashtra. a 

COHINLA. Hind Hamiitonia suavoo- 
lens. 

GOHUR. In the Binjara tongue, any 
man, a Binjara man. 

GOIA PUNDU. Tel. Psidium pyriforum. 

GOIL. See Rajpoot. 

GOITRE. The disease known in Europe 
by this name occurs also, in Asia, attacking 
the people in Kamaon, tho Abor of the 
mountains bordering tho valley of the Brah- 
maputra, and other mountain tribes. The 
natives of India employ for its cure, a leaf- 
looking substance called Galloor ka Puttar 
Hind : supposed to be dried sea-weed. 
Goitre, is rare in tho valley of Kashmir. 
Mr. Vigne purchased at Ladak, a piece 
of common sea weed, which had been no > 
doubt brought there by the merchants trad* 
ing between China and Turkistan. He saw 
few cretins. Goitre occurs East of the Indus 
at elevations of 4,000 feet, but Mr. Bramtoy \ 
states that it is more common on the crest of 
a high mountain than in the valley of Nepal* * 
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P- ' ■ GOKAIoASHTAMI. '• GLAUCr^ 

INjOJAR. Hihd. Bdwardjga ft ptweat ride peopli'-fo-tt* ' I&g^$,Ofr At 

5’ GOJI. Hind. See Guji. f ^ following day, the BhagatV disciples work 

y- GOJJANGI. Tel. Pandanus odoratissi- themselves into hysterics .— Bombay Gazeteer . 
mus. — Linn . GOKULAST’HA. Gosain ascetics, teaeh- 

GOKAK. The principal cataracts or ers of the doctrines of Valabha Acharya. 
waterfalls in India, are near Simorree, in See Rndra Sampradayi. 

Rohilcund ; at Gokak, on the Gutpurba are GOKULNATHA. Son of Vittala and 
tHe Gairsappa, where from top of fall to grandson of Valabha Acharya. See Rndra 

surface of basin is 888 feet, and the depth Sampradayi, Vallabhachari. 

of basin is 300 feet — 1,188 feet, and from GOKAN. Hind. Alhagi manroram. 

300 to 600 feet across during the rains. GOKANTICA. Sans. Syn. of Astracan. 
Vena inMfthabuleshwar,is 600 feet; Can very, tha longifolia. Barleria longifolia. — Nees. 

300 feet. Cataracts of Suboonreka, Chota GOKATU. Sing. Hebr&dendron* gam- 
Nagpore, and Hurroree Ghaut — the falls, 15, bogioides. 

.20, and 400 respectively ; about 500 feet GOKHRU. Due. Guz. Hind. Beng. 
across crest . — Curiosities of Science t Dr. Tribulus, lauugiuosus. T. terrestris, Linn. 
Bt M's Catalogue . Khusukc-kabir, An. Ghejasudu mustra, Sans. 

GOKAL. A small town on the banks Gokhuor Beng. Aeknerenchi, Singh. 

of the Jumna, below Mathura, Radha, Prickly fruited pe- Ana-nerinji, Tam. 

mistress of Krishna was wife of a cowherd , ( J aljum Exo - ■ Yenuga-pa era, Tel. 

ofGokal. Hence one of Krishna’s titles is a rop8 ’ _ .... ... 

Goktd Natti, Lord of Gokul. Gokul is The seed, winch is highly mucilaginous, 
almost an island and is one of the prettiest as is also the whole plant, is cooling and 
spots in the holy land of the hindoos. The demulcent, taken in water as a diluent, 
scene there is still ns pastoral as it liad Very abundant and troublesome to the 

been three thousand and fire hundred naked foot.— Gen. Med. Top. p. lo5. 

Sfears ago Large herds of heavy-uddered GOKHRU DESI, Hind. Tribulus alatus. 
idne remind us of the days of Nanda, though GOKHRU KALAN, Hind. Xanthiura 
their number is far short of nino lacs, poss- strumarium. 

eased by that shepherd- chief of old. — Tr. of GOKHUR, Beng. Tribulus lanuginosus. 
Hind , Vol. ii. p. 117. See Radha, Krishna. GOKIURA. Hind. Astracantha longi- 

GOKAL-ASHTAMI or Janma ashtami, a folia. — Nees. 

Hindoo festival in commemoration of tho GOKKATU. Sing. Gamboge. 

Wrth of Krishna, an event which is said to GOKPA, Hind. Allium 

Have taken place at Mathura, at mid-night, GOKRU. Hind. Xanthium strumarium. 

about the 22nd August on the 8th of Shra- GOKSHARA. Hind. Asteracantha longi* 

van. One vaishnava sect keeps the holiday folia, Barleria longifolia. 

on the 8th and another on the 9th of GOKSHIRA. Sans. Milk. 

Shrav&n, Krishna is stated to have been born GOKTHURA. Hind. Astcracantha longi- 

of Devaki, niece of Kans, king of Mathura, folia. — Nees . 

Kans Having had it predicted that one of GLASPATI. Hind. A kind of Euro- 

; Hifi race would destroy him, he endeavoured pean iron imported in flat bars, 
to compass the death of Devaki’s offspring in GLASS BEADS, 
which he failed, and on the 9th Krishna was Ranch ke ’manko, Hind. 

' removed to the house of a cowherd named Duk. 

Nanda. The worshippers abstain during the Butirsacha, Malay. 
day from certain articles of diet, at night they Coloured glass beads are largely worn in 
■Hathe and ornament the imago and offer the India by several non Arian races, 
told, or Ocymum sanctum. On the following GLASS NAUTILUS. See Carinaria. ; 

day, a brahman pujari, and after- GLASS EEL. A species of Leptocepbar 

Wards he himself is worshipped. The 8th Ins of Shaw, found on the Australian 
day is held by the Gaoli or cowherd race as coast. It is from 4 to 8 in. in length. 
r a great jubilee day, from the circumstance There are eighteen species of this genus.- i 
of Krishna having been reared by one of their Bennett. 

^people, they join hands and dance, and GLAT-CHANDUL. Hind. Gloriosa su- 
about Govinda, Govinda. The shrines of perba. — Linn. , 

are much visited at night, the Bha- GLAUCIUM PERSICUM. A very Han* 

; "'6at of .the shrine by self flagellation, becomes some plant and showy, either in borders 
Hysterical, which is deemed by the people patohes, they require a moderate go°d*Jr^ 
He a possession by the deity, on which the plants not too near each other, and w* 
prostrate themselves, bum incense and seed sown at the end of the rains, 
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Munme, 

Puasalu, 


AA* 

Tel. 



natives of the’ South of Europe and Persia, 
The colours are red, orange, yellow and 
Durplo* — — 

glaucous leaved physic nut- 

Jatropha glauca. 

GLAUCUS. A genus of sea lizard, an 
oceanic nudibranch, soft and fragile, occurs 
in the E. Seas near Formosa. Collingwood. 

GLAUCUS HEXAPTERYGIUS. Cuv. 
or Sea Lizard. This mollusk occurs in tlio 
Indian and S. Pacific oceans. It is a fra- 
gile delicately coloured animal and is about 
an inch long. Its upper surface is a 
vivid purple, and its lower is pearly white. 
—Ihn., p. 46. 

GLAUX FLAMMEA and G. javanica, 
birds of the sub family Striginoe, the posi- 
tion of which may be thus shown : — 

Tribe II.— Nocturnal Fam. Stkigid*. 

Sub-Fan i. Atlieniwe, 2 gon. 9 sp. viz., 1 Ninox 
scutatua : 8 Athene. 

Sub-Fam. Syrniinra, 1 gon. 3 sp. viz., 3 Syrnium 
Indram, Sinense and mvieolum. 

Sub-Fam. Strigime, 3 gen. 3 sp. viz., 1 Phodilus 
badiiis ; 2 Glaux flammoa, and G. Javanica. 

GLET. Rus. Litharge. 

G ’LING-GANG. Malay. Cassia alata. 

—Linn. 

GLINIAUiE NACZYNIA. Pol. Earth- 
enware. 

GLINUS LOTOIDES. Linn. 

Gandibuti of Beas. 

Porprang, Hind. I Zakhm-i-liaiyat, Fers. 

Kofcuk of Sim | 

This plant is given in the Punjab as a 
purgative in diseases of the abdomen, under 
the name of Zakhm-i-haiyafc, which name, 
however, is also generally ascribed to Splioe- 
ranthus hirtus and to Cissampelos parcira. 

J. L> Stewart M. D. 

GLINUS TRIANTHEMOIDES. 

Sharunnay-koeray, Tam. 

A procumbent herb with fleshy leaves, of 
a brownish colour ; used as spinach ; a very 
abundant and troublesome weed. — Jaffrcy.. 

GLOBBA CAREYANA. Carey’s Glob- 
ha. On shady banks in the Tenasserim 
Provinces where violets are seen in Eng- 
land, the pretty orange-flowered globba is 
not uncommon. Of this genus, Wight, in 
leones, gives Globba bulbifera, careyana, 
niarantinoides, ophioglossa, and orixensis. 

GLOBBA EXPANSA. Wall. Pa-deing- 
guo. — Bunn. 

GLOBBA NUTANS.— Linn. Syn., of 
Alpinia nutans.— Roscoe. 

GLOBBA SYLVESTRIS. Bumph. Syn., 
°f Alpmia nutans. — Roscoe . 

GLOBE. Eng. The globe or earth, whioh 
.Europeans believe to be round, is supposed 
p b y mahomedans to be of a tabular form 


GLORIOSA SUPERBA. 

... believe it to be round andsnppotted 

a tortoise. 

^ GLOBE AMARANTH. Gompbrenagte- 
bosa. 

GLOBIOCEPHALUS INDICUS. Blylh, 
the Ca’ing whale, is closely affined to the 
European Gl. d eductor, but differs externally 
in being wholly of a black colour. Its inter* 
maxilliaries aro shorter ; the teeth fewer 
and larger, numbering 6 or 7 above, 7 or 8 
below on each side ; the upper view of the 
maxillaries differs considerably in contour, 
being broader and less elongated in the 
Indian species ; and there are other discre- 
pancies which are less marked. — Beng. As. 
Soci/. Jonrn. No. 4, 1852. 

GLOBIOCEPHALUS RISSII. The Yel- 
low Sea affords this species of Cowfish or 
round headed cachalot, which tho Japanese 
capture, and other species of whales resort 
to the waters east of Manchuria. Seals 
have been observed on the coasts of Lian* 
tung, but nothing is known of their species 
or habits. — William's Middle Kingdom, 
page 258. 

GLOCHIDION, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to tho natural order euphorbiaoeie. The 
species consist of shrubs or small trees, 

arborcum, jessieuianum, nitidum, 

coriaceum, lanccolarium, pinnatum, 

ellipticuin, inontar.um, sinicum, 

gardnori, multiloculare, velutinum, 

hirsutum, nemoralo, zeylanicum. 

G. coriaceum, G. gardneri, G. jussieuia- 
uum, G. montanum, G. nemorale, and G. 
zeylanicum, are small trees of Ceylon. G. 
jussieuanum is Wight’s Gy noon triandrum 
and jussieuanum . — Voigt W. Ic. Thsv. p. 285. 

GLOCHIDON LAN CEOL ARIUM. L. 
Bradleia lanceolaria, a useful timber tree of 
Assam. — Roxb. Ill, 697, Voigt. 

GLOCHIDION VELUTINUM. W . Jo. 

Golkainila sama, Phyllanthus veluti- 

Jhelum. nus. Mull. 

Bera, Chenab. Koamil ; kalam of Beas. 

Sama; axnbu of Ravi. Pundna of SuiLW. 

A small tree not uncommon in the Pun- s 
jab Siwalic tract up to near the Indus. The 
wood is only used as fuel, the bark is em- 
ployed for tanning . — Wight Ic. Dr. J. L. 
Stewart, M. D. 

GLOCHENGUT. Ger. Bell metal. 
GLOMEROUS FIG TREE. Eng. See 
Ficus gloraerata. 

GLORIOSA SUPERBA. Lin. Rox.W. Ic 

Ulat-chandal, Beng. Katijan also Kartiohey 
Superb-lily, Eng. pu, TAM. 

Kariari, Hind. Adavinabhi, Agni sflrha, 

Mendoni, Malbal. Potti dumpa, Tit. 

This beautiful lily is a creeper, whi$i 
grows wild in Ajmer, the peninsula*. o£ 
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SLtJB. ; 
linCeyldnandbli 
Kt the commencement of the rains. ThfJ 
fleme-coloured, drooping flowers proceedfriim 
the tipper part of the stalks. The flowers 
are of a white, yellow and orange colour, the 
petals long and fringed. It lasts about eight 
days, undergoing various changes during that 
time. The root is a strong poison the “ Glo- 
rioBa,” says Loudon, 41 on account of the 
glorious colours of its flowers, and the ele- 
gance of their form, is a splendid and curious 
genus.” The flower, large as a lily, hangs 
down, and the petals, stamens and style all 
turn and grow up like a flower turned inside 
out. Then to complete the oddity, the leaves 
prolong their extremities into tendrils, and 
the plant walks on its toes. — Mason. Ainslies 
Mat. Med. p. 164. Gen, Med. Top. p. 189. 
Riddell. 

GLOSSINA MORSITANS, istheTseTse 
fly ; it is harmless toman and wild animals and 
even to calves while sucking the cow. The 
Tsalt salya or Zimb of Abyssinia seems iden- 
tical with the Tse Tso fly. It abounds on the 
banks of tho Zambesi river of Africa. Its bite 
if fatal to the horse, the bullock ami cow. 

* GLOTTE also GLATTEE. Ger. Li- 
tharge. 

GlOA. Sans, from gloi, to be sad, or to 

fade. 

GLOVES. 

Gants, 

Handsohub, 

Dastane, Daste, 


Sarisbt, 


Go*. Vi^ 

Hind. Vtfnrik , , 


Fa. 

Ger. 

Hind. 


Guanti. Tt. 

Ttukiiwizii, Bus. 

Pertschatki-Golizii, 

McCulloch's Commercial Dictionary , p. 606, 

GLOW-WORMS, are common in all parts 
of India. The glow-worm of Ceylon is 
the female of the Lampyris and attains a 
Size of nearly three inches. Mr. Morren re- 
ports that he has found phosphorous in glow- 
worms, as well as a system of prisms in trans- 
parent lenses, above the luminous matter. 

GLOXINIA. Tho species are handsome 
plants, bell-shaped, purple, blue and white 
sowers, they require a good light rich soil, 
and plenty of water, but good drainage and 
ite propagated by seed, and stripping off 
the lower brauches from tho stem. G. mac- 
ulata and G. oaulescens succeed very well, 
if the roots are started into growth at tho 
commencement of the rains. G. caulescens 
is propagated by leaves under glass ; G. ma- 
culate by division of the roots: requiro 
treatment similar to dahlias for the preser- 
tation of tho roots: they should not be 
grown in too large pots.— Jaffmj. Riddell. 

GLUE. Fr. Birdlime. 

UE. Eng. 

Colli, Fr. I Prakat j Kakat j Parakat, 

Ger. | Parka*, Malay. 


Is extracted from refuse animal sub- 
stances, such as the parings of hides, hoofs, 
ears of horses, oxen, calves, and sheep, and it 
is used for cementing wood. When good, it is 
bard, brittle, of a semi-transparent and deep 
brown colour, and free from clouds and 
spots. Glue, of a superior kind has been 
made from the waste residue of animal 
tissues, which have served the operation of 
tanning at the Government Tannery, Hoon- 
soor, samples have been received from Oota- 
camund, prepared by Mr. Brophy, from 
bones and remnants of animals which have 
served as food. Glue of a tolerably good 
quality is made by theChinese from ox-hides, 
sufficient to supply the Chinese themselves, 
and furnish an article for export to 
India. Agar-Agar is the Malay name for 
the tenacious jelly or glue, made from a 
marine plant, the Plocaria (Gigartina) tenax. '*] 
It is imported into China from the Eastern 
Archipelago, though the Chinese likewise 
manufacture it for themselves, and apply it 
as size to many useful purposes and use it as 
food. The bamboo lattice work of lanterns is 
covered with paper saturated with this glue 
or gum, which, when dried, is semi-transpa- 
rent. It is also used in paper and silk manufac- 
ture. It is incomparable as a paste, and is not 
liable to be eaten by insects. When boiled 
with sugar, it forms a palatable sweetmeat. 
Faulkner , Williams, Morrison M. E. J. R. 
See Gelatine. Gigartina Tenax. 

GLUGA. Malay is the Broussonetia papy- 
rifera of botanists, the paper mulberry tree, 
the plant from which, in China and Japan, 
a kind of paper is made and clothing in 
the islands of the Pacific. The Javanese 
are the only people of the Archipelago who 
manufacture a paper from the liber or inner 
bark of this plant, and this is by a process 
very similar to that by which the ancients 
manufactured papyrus, but the ordina- 
ry 'Japanese paper, instead of being costly, 
like the papyrus, is a very cheap commodi- 
ty. Its colour is that of parchment; it is 
very tough, and, except that it is liable to 
be preyed on by insects, owing to the rice- 
water used in its preparation, it is vei T 
durable, The name of the plant, and that 
of the paper, “daluwang” and “dalam- 
bang,” are native Javanese words; and 
it may be concluded that tho art of manu- 
facturing paper from the gluga plant is 
also a native one, and been long knew® 
for the few ancient manuscripts foond m 
Java, and which, belonging as they^^r^ 
the times of hinduism, canaot be 
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date tt*M* tp ; yew 1478, that ii 
Hinduism was finally subverted. The Gliti , 
culture and paper manufacture, are chiefly 
carried on in the province of Kadiri, once 
an extensive seat of hinduism, and the 
parties conducting them are the mahomme- 
dan priests : in this matter very likely the 
successors of the brahmins. It is prepared 
by a process of maceration and boating. — 
Crawfnrd Diet. , p. 143. Journ. of the Indian 
Archipelago^ os. VI., XII. June— December, 
1853, p. 276. 

GLYCINE, Species. Butwause Hind. 
A very fine and prolific pulse, much cultivated 
in the Upper Provinces of India. — Ainslie. p. 
236. 

GLYCINE ABRUS. Linn. Syn. of Ab- 
rus prccatorius. — W. and A. 

GLYCINE SINENSIS. Takes its name 
from glykys, sweet, the roots and leaves of 
most of the species being so. The flowers, 
which hang in racemes from the axila of the 
leaves, are violet, yellow, or purple. Fortune 
found it wild ou the hills, where it climbs 
among the hedges and on trees, and its 
flowering branches hang in graceful festoons 
by the sides of the narrow roads which lead 
over the mountains. From the 20th of April 
to the beginning of May, most conspicuous 
amongst the shrubs and herbaceous plants 
of China, are the flowering Viburnum 
macrocephalum and dilatatnm, witli their 
large heads of snow-white flowers ; Spirooa 
and the double variety, which is more beau- 
tiful than the original species ; Weigela 
rosea, now well known in Europe : Mou- 
tans of various hues of colour; azaleas, 
particularly the lovely little “ Amrona,” 
Kerria japonica ; the lilac and white gly- 
cine: roses; Dulytra spoctabilis and Pri- 
mula cortusoides, and with such a host of 
Flora’s beauties the Chinese gardens are gay 
indeed. But perhaps the most beautiful sight 
of all is the Glycine sinensis ; climbing upon 
and hanging down from other trees, the effect 
produced by this climber is fine, attaching, 
itself to a tree, or a group of trees, it entwines 
itself round the stems, running up , 
every branch and weighing down every 
branchlet and, in the end of April or be- 
ginning of May, is covered with flowers. 
'-'Riddell. Fortune's Wanderings , p. 66. A 
Residence among the Ohinese y p. 242. 

GLYCINE TOMENTOSA. Syn. ofDol- 
bchos uniflorus. 

GLYOINE TRILOBA. Limn. Syn. of 
“naseolus trilobus. — Ait. 



GLYCYRRHIZA, a genus of plants be- 
longmg to the natural order Fabace®, or 
jguminos®, consisting of herbaceous plants 
with pinnated leaves, small flowers in axillary 


GOLA-DAS. 

and roots running very much in -the 
which they grow. Speoies of Gly- 
also extend into A&ha* 
nistan, whence liquorice-root, jeteema^o# is 
imported into India. The Glycyrrhiza 
both smooth and scabrous pericarps, IhO 
Arabs call soos : Jetthimud is the Glyqyrrhijia 
glabra, and is imported from the Red Sea. 
There is a Taverniera with a sweet root 
which has the same name. Glycyrrhiza echi- 
Tiata, is a native of Apulia, onMountGardano, 
in Greece and Southern Russia, extending 
into Tartary and Northern China. The 
wholo plant is glutinous to the touch. Tho 
roots are horizontal, in taste like the common 
liquorice. This is sometimes called Russian 
Liquorice. Bot. Mag .262, Mignan's Travels 
p. 35. — Eng. Gifc. Sim's Nees, 328. Royle. 

GLYCYRRHIZA GLABRA. Linn. 

Aal-us-sua 
N’wy-k’hyo 
Mithi-lakri, 

Liquorice 
yAvicuppil-a 
Jotimadh, 

Urit-raanis 

A native of the South of Europe, C^pfe, 
and Candia, also of Cochin China and China. 
The name liquorice, according to Du Theis, 
is a corruption of the French word ‘ reglisse/ 
which is itself a corruption of Glycyrrhiza. 
The roots abound in a saccharine mucilagin- 
ous matter, which is slightly bitter, and 
readily soluble in water. A powder, and the 
well-known common extract, are prepared 
from it. The decoction in different forms is 
a common remedy for coughs. 

Mignan found tho plant abundant^ through- 
out the country, burnt as fire- wood. 

Jetimad’h is only sold in the bazaars 
as a medicine — If imported it is the root of 
Glycyrrhiza glabra; — if indigenous, it is 
obtained from the root of Abrus precatorius. 
— Ains. Mat . Med. p. 24. O' Shmghnessy y 
page 293. Eng. Cyc. Mignan's Travel 
p. 35. 

GLYCYRRHIZA TRIPHYLLA. 

Hind, 


Ar 

Bokh-mekeh, 

Pkrs. 

Burm. 

Madhuka, 

Sans. 

Dux. 

Yestimadhuka, 

|» 

Knq. 

Adi-modram 

Tam. 

Gr. 

Yestimadhuka 

Tbl. 

Hr xi). 
Malay. 

Ati madhramu 

»» 


Aff. Jetimadh, 
Boot. 


Zaisi, of 
lalasua, 

Inspissated juice, rab-us-sus. Several species* 
possibly including that of Europe, G. glabra, 
are common, wild in Affghanistan, where 
they are mentioned by Griffith, and where 
Bellew collected two at 5,000 to 6,000 
Dr. J. L. Stewart , M. D. 

GOL. Hind. Round, globular, heece 
Golft a cannon ball; Goli, a musket ball. , 
GOLA. Hind. A caste employed as riqe 
cleaners, or in salt manufacture. 

GOLAB-JAM. Beng. Rose apple, Euge- 
nia jambosa. '*‘f- 

GOLA-DAS. Hind. Slaves. 
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mm. 

>§0L4<}ANBI. T»v also 
tm Cyanotis axillaris . — SchulL '/ lu! 
IGOLAKONDA MIEAPA, Tbl. 

Sam frutescens, L. var. 0. flay am.' II is 
sailed by various names, as Goloonda, Chilly, 
Nepal Chilly, Ac. 

GOLAKA. 8ansc. A son born of a 
inflow. Among theMahrattas, the termGolak 
is considered to apply to a caste supposed to 
be descended from the illegitimate offspring 
y£ a woman of the braman caste; Randa- 
golak, is the adulterous progeny of a wo- 
man who has a husband, Runda-golak-go- 
lak, the illegitimate son of a widow. The 
members of the Golaka caste at Poona act 
as astrologers, agents, money changers and 
are' held as no better than sudras. — ITOwu. 

GOLA-PURAB. Hind. An inferior tribe 
of Sanadh brahmans, who cultivato lands 
in the Agra district. — Wilson. 

:GOLARBB PASS. See Khyber, p. 521. 

GOLCONDAH. A small town in the 
' Iricinity of Masulipatam but in the Hydera- 
^ Jbld territory, from which, formerly, dia- 
monds were obtained, the soil is not now 
•fwdrked. 

GOLCONDAH. .A fortress and small 
town on the left bank of the Moosa river 
five miles W. from Hyderabad. Golcon- 
dah was formed into a hindu kingdom in 
the reign of Mahomed Toghlak by a de- 
scendant of a royal house of Telinganah. 
A mahomedan dynasty was subsequently 
{/founded, here, by Kuli Kutub Shah. He 
lulled for sixty years during which he was 
employed in reducing the hindus eastwards 
to Masulipatam and Rajahmundry. Gol- 
condah fell to Aurungzebe in 1677 after a 
protracted siege. In Orme’s time, under 
the Asof Jahi dynasty, the Golcondah 
sovereignty included Arcot, Kurnul, Cud- 
vdapah, Rajahmundry and Chicacole. The 
{Wirn of that name has almost disap- 
peared bat the fortress on a fortified rock 
remains. It is commanded by a low range 
of hills to the north. 

; GOLD. Eng. Germ. 

Stibeb^Tibr, Arab. Amas, Kanchana, Mal. 
Q&A, Dan. Swrd. Zar, Pans. 

Gaud, Dut. Zloto, Pol. 

Or. Fr, Giro, Ouro. Port. 

X*bab, Hrb. Soloto, Rus. 

Sena, Dux. Guz. Hind. S warn am, Sans. 

Gib, It. Span. Ponnoo, Tam. 

;£ol> Aurom, Bex Me- Bungarroo, Til. 

. ^ tallorum, Lat. 

* Gold is one of the precious metals. It is 
ifoUnd in nature in its metallic state. It is oc- 
casionally fonnd mineralised by tellurium. 
V R gold oconrs in cubes without cleav- 
ftge, also in grains, thin laminae, and masses, 
Sometime* filiform or reticulated. The co- 



shade, sometimes, being * 
. _ yellow, at others almostsihrery white, 
from the quantity of silver with whioh it is 
mixed. It is very ductile and malleable. 
Hardness 2*5 to 3. Specific gravity 12 to 20, 
varying according to the metals alloyed 
with the gold. Native gold usnally con- 
tains silver, and in very various proportions. 
The finest native gold from Russia yielded— 
gold 98*96, silver 0*16, copper 0*35, iron 
0 05 ; specific gravity 19*099. A gold from 
Marmata afforded only 73*45 per cent, of 
gold, with 26*48 per cent, of silver; specific 
gravity, 12*006. This last is in the propor- 
tion of 3 of gold and I of silver. The fol- 
lowing proportions have also been obtain- 
ed ; to 1, 5 to 1, 6 to 1, 8 to 1 ; and this 
is the most common ; 12 to 1 also is of fre- 
quent occurrence. Copper is often found 
in alloy with gold, and also palladium and 
rhodium. A rhodium gold from Mexico gave 
the specific gravity 15*5 to 16*8, and con- 
tained 34 to 43 per cent, of rhodium. Iron 
and copper pyrites are often mistaken for 
gold by those inexperienced in ores : but, gold 
is at once distinguished by being easily cut 
in sizes and flattening under a hammer. 
The pyrites when pounded are reduced to 
powder ; iron pyrites is too hard to yield at 
all to a knife, and copper pyrites affords a 
dull greenish powder. Moreover the pyrites 
give off sulphur when strongly heated, 
while gold melts without any such odour. 
Native gold is to a large extent obtained 
from alluvial washings. It is also found 
disseminated through certain rocks, especi- 
ally quartz aud talcose rocks, and it is often 
contained in pyrites, constituting the auri- 
ferous pyrites ; the detritus affording gold- 
dust has proceeded from some gold-bearing 
rocks. Gold is widely distributed over the 
globe. It occurs in Brazil (where, formerly, 
a great part of that used was obtained), 
along the chain of mountains which runs 
nearly parallel with the coast, especially 
near Villa Rfca and in t'he province of 
Minas Geraes ; in New Granada, at Anto- 
quia, Choco, and Grion; in Chili} sparingly 
in Peru and Mexico } in the southern part of 
the United States. In Europe it is most 
abundant in Hungary at Konigsberg, Schem- 
nitz and Felsobanya, and in Transylvania, 
at Kapnik, Vorospatak, and Offenbanya; 
occurs also in the sands of the Rhine, the 
Reuss, and Aar ; and southern slope of the 
Apennine Alps, from the Simplon and Monte 
Rosa to the valley of Aosta ; in Piedmont ? 
in Spain, formerly worked in Asturian} ni 
the county of Wioklow in Ireland i J® 
Wales and parts of the west ^of ^ 
in Sutherlandsbjre in j" ^ 
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and ii£ Swfccten at Edelfors. In ^ 
mountains there are valuable mines, Th< 
are mines in Africa at Kordofan, between 
Dar-fnr and Abyssinia ; also south of Sahara, 
in the western part of Africa from Senegal 
to Cape Palmar ; also along the coast oppo- 
site Madagascar between 22® and 28® S. 
lat., supposed by some to have been the 
OpHir of the time of Solomon. Other 
regions in which gold is found are the 
Cailles Mountains in Little Thibet, Central 
Asia, India, Malacca, China, Japan, Formosa, 
Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, and the Philippines. 

Until lately, nearly all the gold of com- 
merce came from Asiatic Russia and Mexi- 
co, but recent discoveries of gold in Cali- 
fornia and Australia have opened new and 
vast sources of supply. ‘ 

The imports into India, of bullion are 
continuous. The export of bullion from Lon- 
don to the undermentioned countries during 
the six months ending 31st December 1856, 
were 
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Total £17,806,940, in 1856, agains u 


Bombay. Bengal.* 

.Rs. 1,65,72,758.. 2,49,63,184... ^15, 85,687 
. „ 2,23,05,796... 8,49,66,251 .. 5*72,78,047 
1858-54... „ 1,67,82,200 ..2,12,90,787... ^72^987 
1354-55... „ 67,87,340.. 64,08,606 .. 1,31,95,946 

1855.56... „ 3,71,67,761... 5,81,00,445... 9,32,68,205 


Total Ks. 9,96,15,850 14,57,29,273 24,53,45*128 
The drain towards China is almost 83 : 
great, and both, together, cause a withdrawal 
of some seven millions a year from the out? 
rency of Europe. In connection with the 
above, it may be interesting to show the 
amount of gold. 

Imported from CalcutlalExportod from Madras to 
into Madras, from 1st c, , , ‘ " - 

November 1855 to 31st] 

October 1856. 
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Subordinate Ports, from 
1st November 1855 to 
3lst October 1856. 
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Mr. Wood’s statistics of the trade of Cal- 
cutta shows the following imports of gold 
and silver : 


1851-52 

1852.53 

1853.54 

1854.55 

1855- 56 

1856- 57 

1857- 58' 

1858- 59 

1859- 60 

1860- 61 
1861-62 


Gold. 

£ 

449,258 

673,916 

464,159 

326,565 

1,028,966 

793,028 

989,220 

1,171,068 

1,437,198 

1,422,091 

1,619,562 


Silver. 

£ 

2,069,755 

2,822,628 

1,665,060 

383,913 

4,750,020 

5,812,689 

6,857,846 

3,916,077 

3,855,926 

2,590,032 

2,643,089 


£14,224,610 in 1855: from the Mediter* 
fanean ports* during the twelve months* 
£3,700 of gold and £2,025,540 silver, 
a ad extraordinary amounts despatched via 
Folkestone and Dover to France* of 
ybichno accurate records are obtainable, 
hi reporting on the state of the bullion 
Market, they give the subjoined as the 
ktest prices. Iu a recent publication it 
Jjfts stated that* within the last five years* 
*wenty*four millions of specie has been 
absorbed by Calcutta and Bombay alone. 
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10,276,055 37,367,041 

In 1848 the total amount of gold in use in 
the world was estimated by the best autho- 
rities at about £600,000,000 sterling and 
the annnal supply was believed to be be* 
tween eight millions and nine millions sterl- 
ing. From the influx consequent on the 
opening of the gold fields of California and 
Australia, the amount in hand, in 1858* was 
computed at about £820,000,000 sterling, 
equivalent to about 205,000,000 ounces tro^ ; ; 
or 8,542 tons. Great as the amount seemf; 
it could be all contained in a cubic block' Gfi,- 
gold only 23 feet in diameter. The gold i 
coinage in Great Britain, France and 
United States amounted in 1843, 
£4,200,000 and in 1853, it was £41,8OO,O0$§ 
or nearly ten-fold as large. E. D. R. p. IjSjSi 
In India , scales of gold are found in dial' 
gravel of river-beds over a great extent 
country. The probability is* therefore* 
the gold quartz is practically inexhaustible. [ 




Xno practical man has yet tesfei 
*tz by roasting and crashing itjlp: " 
ermine whether the per-centage oi 
dnced would repay the expense of work- 
ing on a large Beale. In the process of 
quartz- crushing the quartz is first calcined 
in an ordinary kiln to assist the process 
of crushing ; after being broken into smaller 
pieces, it subsequently undergoes the stamp- 
ers. But a common flour mill the ordinary 
chert or mill-stone grit, will crush it better 
than any and millers aver that this work 
wears them less than even grinding Indian 
corn. The crushed or ground quartz flows 
With a stream of water into slime pits and 
labyrinths of narrow pipes, at the entrances 
Cf which the particles of gold sink accord- 
ing to their specific gravity. For thereduc- 
tioif of silver, copper, lead, and iron, compli- 
cated processes are necessary. But, in the 
Preparation of gold, a simple mechanical opera- 
;t|on is all that is required to extract 
~ metal from its matrix, whether that 
rix be quartz, or slate, or granite. Where 
er and copper particles are associated 
gold, finer processes are however 
necessary for their separation ; but for com- 
mercial purposes it would be sufficient to 
make the rude separation we have indicated 
on the spot where the gold quartz exists. 
A ton of Virginian quartz was found to yield 
I 7 dwts 7 gr. of pure gold, or nearly an 
Oj|uce and a half. Half an ounce per ton if 
trbrked upon the spot where the quartz is 
found would pay all expenses. About three 
quarters of an ounce can be obtained from 
Welsh quartz. 

• Gold is often mentioned as an article of 
commerce. 

In the Bible (I. Kings, c. 0, v. 26) about 
1,000 B. 0. Solomon, king of all Israel, 
^tjlade a navy of ships in Eziougeber, which 
is beside Eloth on the shore of the Red Sea, 
’in the land of Edom.” And these ships 
brought gold, silver and precious stones 
from Ophir and Tharshish in such quanti- 
ties that king Solomon “ exceeded all the 
kings of the earth for riches.” Silver was 
80 r plentiful at his Court that it was ‘‘ac- 
counted nothing of.” The king’s drinking 
Cups were made of pure gold, and his 
aiiifelds were covered with beaten gold. It 
never been satisfactorily settled where 
4)jpkir and Tharshish were situated, but we 
are distinctly told that the navy of Tharshish 
Brought “gold and silver, ivory and apes 
and peacocks;” and it has been surmised by 
Sbme writers that Tharshish was either China, 
or acme islands in the China seas. Ophir, 
ia edso suppoBed to have been some district 
or port in the Bed Sea, on the East Coast of 



on<the Malabar CkMtkUir Cbaat of 
rlacca. The “ precious stones” which king 
ilomou procured from Ophir are specially 
referred to. Some Portuguese historians 
have supposed that it was Sofcda, or 
some other plaoe near the mouths of the 
Zambezi, on the east coast of Africa, whence 
the Tharshish fleet brought the rich mer- 1 
chandise which contributed so much to the 
splendourand raagnifioenceofSolomon’sking. 
dom. The Tharshish fleet is, however, said to 
have arrived at Eziougeber only once every 
three years, from which we may fairly infer 
that the voyage was a considerable one, or 
the ships had to go with the S. W. mon- 
soons and return with the N. E. winds, or that 
they made a trafficking voyage from one place 
to another until the cargo was sold and an- 
other shipped. Ships or boats coasting from 
the Red Sea to the mouths of the Zambezi 
would scarcely take three years for such a 
voyage. We are inclined to believe, there- 
fore, that king Solomon’s navigators cross- 
ed the open seas and traded with India and 
China. 

Eziougeber, on the shores of the Red Sea, 
(I Kings ixand26,) is a little port at the 
head of the Elamitic, or eastern gulf of the 
Red Sea. This town more naturally be- 
longed to the Midianites of Sinai, or rather 
to their friends the Egyptians. It was after- 
wards called Bcrenies by the Ptolemies j 
and its place is still pointed out by the 
Egyptian name of the vallejf in which it 
stood as Wady Tabe, the valley of the city, 
and is no doubt the town known seven cen- 
turies later under the name of the Golden 
Berenice, and not many miles from the modern 
Souakin, where gold was more common than 
in every other place of trade. Solomon’s 
ships sent from Eziongeber, brought 
home chiefly gold from Ophir. From 
Ophir they also brought precious stones 
and ebony. Sharpe's History of Egypt , Vol. I» 
p. 107. f 

There are, however, conflicting opinions 
amongst the learned as to the meaning of 
Ophir, whether it was a country or it he the 
Arabic verb, Afr, to flow, to rush in, to pass 
on. If the latter etymology bo the correct 
one, whatever place produced gold, would 
be styled Ophir by the Hebrews. There sxe, 
at present, in the Eastern Archipelago two 
places called Mt. Ophir— one of them a moun- 
tain in Sumatra, in the Palimbayang district 
9,770 feet above the sea, to whioh the name 
was given by the Portuguese, and they gave 
the same name to & mountain 40 miles ft of 
the town of Malacca, 4,000 feet High. In 
the vicinity of both of them gold has 
obtained .-— BUmon 403. 
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gold-. 

The Malabar coast, in particalat^ ill 
thought must be rich in gold, for the geoTS 
gical formation of the country is very simi 
l ft r to that which led Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son to foretell the existence of gold in Aus- 
tralia. Moreover, tradition indicated the 
mineral wealth of this part of India ; and 
some writers set forth the opiuion — an 
opinion, by the way, which is strongly ad- 
vocated by Mr. Max Muller in his recent 
lectures on the science of language — that 
Malabar is the Opliir of Scripture. Undoubt- 
edly Berenice, on the shores of tlio Red 
Sea, was one Ophir. Even while the 
gold of Ethiopia may have only been 
picked up by the unsettled tribes of the 
desert, it had yot been a source of great 
wealth to Ethiopia ; but when Ethiopia 
was conquered by the Egyptians and its 
mines were worked by Egyptian skill, 
the produce seemed boundless. The gold 
was found in quartz veins within a 
slaty rock, at various spots in the Nubian 
desert, between Derr on the Nile and Soua- 
kin on the coast. They were said to bring 
in, each year, the improbable sum of 
thirty-two millions of uiiuro, seventy 
millions sterling, (Diod. Sic. lib. i. 49.) us 
was recorded in tho hieroglyphics under the 
figure of the king in the Mcumonium, who 
is there offering the produce to Amun-ra. 
To these mines criminals and prisoners 
taken in war wore sent in chains, to work 
under a guard of soldiers ; and such was 
their unhappy state, banished from the light 
of heaven, and robbed of everything that 
makes life valuable, that the Egyptian 
priests represented this as the punishment 
of the wicked souls in the next world. No 
other known mines were so rich. From the 
word, Noub, gold, tho country received tho 
name of Nubia, or the laud of gold, and gold 
was shipped from tho port afterwards by 
the Ptolemies named the Golden Berenice. 
Gold was henceforth more abundant in 
Egypt than in any other country in the 
world; and food and every natural pro- 
duct must have been dearer. Under 
these circumstances, while they may have 
Sported iron and copper from Cyprus, oil 
a &d silver from Greece, with a few other 
articles from Arabia and Palestine, they could 
have exported very little beyond gold. The 
£°ld mines helped the people’s industry in 
performing their great works in building 
a nd in war ; but after a time it undermined 
that industry, and made the country an 
^sier and richer prey for its neighbours. 
(Sharps' g History of Egypt Vol. I. p. 89.) 

Arabia^ silver, iron, lead, and copper, 
with in different parts, the last, 
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GOLD. 

in Oman. Gold is — j 

tlje^ncieut writers, and in all probability 
it will be found when the country is better 
explored, but at present it is not known to 
exist in Arabia. 

Malabo r. A Committee appointed by the. 
Madras Government in 1832 to consider 
Lieut. Nicolson’s proceedings, reported 
that nearly the whole of the province of 
Malabar, except that part immediately along 
the coast consists of lofty mountains covered 
with dense forest or thick jungle. The chain" 
more immediately connected with tho gold; 
washing is formed of tho ICoondah and 
Mokoorty Hills to the south-east of Calicufr 
and Neilgherrios to tho east, and tho Wy**> 
naad mountains to tho north-east. These 
send off numerous lateral ranges between" 
which are chief valleys in most places close* 
ly covered with forest. The most extensive 
of these is that of Nclamboor including 
nearly the whole of the Ernaad talook, 
bounded on the east by the Neilgherries, on 
the north by Wynaad, on the north-west by 
a lateral range running south from the 
ghauts called the Wawoot Hills, and on the 
south by the Koondah and Mookoorfcy moun* < 
tains. From these, on all sides, innumerable 
mountain streams descend, and uniting near 
Nelamboor, form tho Beypoor river, of con* 5 ' 
siderable magnitude, which falls into the 
sea about eight miles to tho southward of 
Calicut. In the mountainous district of 
Wynaad, streams in the same manner 
descend through every valley and unite into 
large rivers which fall into the Cauvery in 
the Mysore and Coimbatore countries. The 
committco reported the whole of the above* 
mentioned mountains to be of primitive for- 
mation. In the Nelamboor valley, so far as 
tlie observations of the Committee went, the 
prevailing rock is gneiss, a stratified granitic ; 
rock. Above this, in most places, is a species of 
clay-ironsfconc, which from its softness, ena- 
bling it to be cut into the form of bricks for 
building, received from Dr. Buchanan the name 
of lateritc. It is tho overlying rock of the 
whole country between the ghauts and the . 
sea to the westward, and many of the smaller 
hills are entirely formed of it. “ When fresh ^ 
dug it is perfectly sectile, but on expoBnretO; ' 
the heat of the sun, and to the weather it ; : 
becomes of considerable hardness. So far at 43 
the gold mines are concerned, it may be con* 
sidered to be a deposit formed in the lapse J 
of ages, from the gradual disintegration of * 
tbe immense mountain masses in the neighs: 
bourhood ; in which process part of thepre* 
cious ore may be supposed to have bMk > 
washed down along with the earthy particles* 
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-^wevcr this may be, it is certain 
foists more or less abundantly in ttfe Ijbble 
iof the country on the western side rf the 
ghats in every stream which takes its rise 
frdm the Koondah, Neilgherry, and Wynaad 
mountains, and in the sands of the sea-shore 
along tho whole of South Malabar. It is 
throughout in tho form of minute grains. 
One of tho persons examined stated that he 
bad once or twice seen a piece as heavy as a 
gold fanam (about the 1-8 Oth part of an ounce 
Troy), but in all the specimens examined by 
the Committee, tho portions were infinitely 
smaller. The principal washings are in the 
jJrnaad, Wynaad, Neddinganaad, Koorme- 
tiaad, Calicut, and Shernaad talooks, but 
>|$iieut. Nicolsou, who during 1830, and 1831 
and 352 was employed, with a body of pioneers, 
Iff ascertain tho valuo of the gold mines in 
^palabar, then distinctly stated that lie had 
Placed the source of tho gold to its matrix, 

■ jin tho rocks of the Coondali and Mookoorty 
^ Hills ; in one of his later reports ho mcn- 
Jioned that tho miners in Malabar generally 
v'jSirsnG the veins of quartz, and wash the 
' Portions of rock and earth composing them 
from a belief that they are most productive. 

-' About ten years subsequent to this, Capt. 
Hewbold remarked that where pi u tonic 
ftcks come in contact with the primary 
pjjbists ft greater tendency to metallic and 
jjdlicious development is observed, and from 
*lhe Himalaya to Cape Comorin, in the Mala- 
1 yan peninsula, Borneo, Sumatra, Assam, the 
^Jfarman Empire, and in Hungary it is in 
Vbins of quartz, ferruginous quartz and 
their alluvium that gold is found in 
the gr eatest abundance. The gold rocks 
intro Madras Central Museum show the 
game fact of quartzoze rocks being the ma- 
trix of the gold in Southern India. In 1793, 
M*. Duncan, Governor of Bombay, ordered 
ft minute report to bo made to him on the 
subject of the mines in Malabar, which still 
Continue to be worked very industriously 
'by the natives of the country. Afterwards in 
1831, Mr. Sheffield tho Collector of that pro- 
vince made their existence known to Govern- 
ment, when he stated that gold dust, weigh- 
hag 11,449 fanamB had been collected in a 
i few of the talooks there : for gold is found in 
afi the rivers of the Malabar province, from 
[the Btream which falls into the sea at Elatoor 
about 8 miles north of Calicut, as far south 
fM the numerous streams flowing through the 
Palghaut valley, which form their junction 
i about 15 miles below Paulghautcherry to the 
^gOM Ponany river, and some of which reach 
> m southern boundary between Cochin and 
one hundred and ten miles to 
“ft* eoath-wt of Calioat. 


krliporamboor river, a 
Bdakul river. 


of the 


Arankyum river, disemboguing at Cara- 
londy. 

Beypore river-— gold is found in tho beds 
of the sevoral brandies of this river which 
flow through the Nclamboor valley, before 
they all unite above Mambaat Angaddy. 

Carampoya or Carambye river rises like 
the Ponapoya, q. v. with which it unites at 
Poolliumpara in Wynaad, and their united 
stream is then called Pamdy-paya, but this, 
on approaching the ghauts, again divides 
into two streams and the main branch called 
in the Nelamboor valley, the Carambge, 
rushes down tho Alliumpully cberum. 

Calicut. Pooloowyo river in Calicut 
talook. 

Iroopoonjay river in Calicut talook. 

Coodernapoya river, a feeder of tho Bey- 
pore river. 

Caracoorpoya river, descends from Devalla 
to the right of tho road through tho Carooor 
pass to join the Poonapoya river. 

Capul Mines. 

Carernbat jungle near Carcoor. 

Cumballa Nullay, one of the Chulamally 
range close under Nellialura.' 

Ernaad viz. 


Ariabode river 
Aripanaad hill 
Carcatode 
Cacatodc (perhaps thol 


same as Carcatode.) Marootheyl, river 


Goddaloor 

Koornciuiad taluk, viz. 
Ponam river 
Poonooa „ 


Maroothey, 
Mooryatlia, „ 
Malanoom, „ 

Pallay Kootli rivor 
Pathillypaddom „ 
Poolakottu „ 
Poo too Piryarato river 
IVaroor *» 


Catchapoora river 
Eddakara river 
Karamanna river 
Karote, „ 

Rootakel, „ 

Kakatode, „ 

Moothoota „ 

Morootingat „ 

Mannakat, „ , 

Killakumpoya river, rushes down from the 
Wynaad into the Nelamboor valley to jom 
the Poonapoya river. 

Kutchambara on tho bank of the Coodoorft 
Poya river. 

Mambaat- angady, see Beypoor river. 

Malabar, the matrix of the gold oro is sup- 
posed to be in the mountains and bills of 
Malabar, and in many elevated spots m 
the valleys of Nelamboor and Mookoortyj 
and immediate vicinity of Devalla and the 
Koondah and Neilgherry mountains, ana 
that which is found in the beds of rivers 
and other mountain streams seems to be 
brought down by the monsoon rains. 

Mullialum. 

Moondairy and Maneecote. ^ 
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• ■ 
Nedingenaad, Talook. v . s 

Alliporam river in Nedingenaad. 

Poondaloor river in Nedingenaad. 

Nelamboor valley— the mines are here 
innumerable: the principal however, are in 
the thickest part of the jungle immediately 
under the Wynaad Hills and near the follow- 
ing villages belonging to the Teeroopaad of 

Nelamboor, viz. 

Coodrambat, Kutcliapoora. 

Coorambal, see Neelamboor. 

Kutclmpoora, see Nelamboor. 

Moondairy, see Neelamboor. 

Manneecote, see Neelamboor. 

Parparangaddy. The sands on tho sea 
beach between Parparangaddy, Caralondy 
and Bey poor. 

Poonapoya or Golden river, rises in the 
Paral Mallah N. E. of Mookoorty forming 
part of the main chain of the Neilgherries. 
Tiio Poonapoya descends the mountains be- 
tween Alliam Pullay aud the Careoor Cher- 
rum and long before its formation with tho 
Carrnrnhye, it receives both the Kollakum- 
poya and Caracoopoya. 

Siiernaad, viz. 

Caralondy or Kadaloondy on the sea beach. 

Parparaugady in the Shcrnaad Talook to 
Caraloondy and thence to Beypore-— the sea 
beach between these places. 

Teeroovvalay or Toermoulay a hill noar 
Mambaat Angady, about 150 feet above the 
level of the Beypore river. Teeroo warn bad y 
division of Polwye, North of the Beypore 
river is a mountain stream which, descending 
the Ghauts to the left of the road through 
tho Tamborohcrry pass, ruus through the 
Tamberchcrry and Pal wye districts aud 
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i Mahraita Country. About they ear 
1830* the attention of the late Captain 
Newfcold was drawn to the gold districts 
in the Dharwar and Belganm oollec- 
torates, when travelling through Damn!, and 
p. 44, Vol. xi. of tho Madras Lit. Journal 
gives his report of tho gold that he saw 
there, in the bed of a rivulet at Sattoor, a 
few miles from Dhoni, in tho Kupputgode 
range of hills near Damul. Also in the 
sands of tho Hurti rivulet, in tho same range, 
a few miles to tho south of Gudduk ; and 
lie mentions that gold likewise exists in the 
Kir talook of tho Dharwar col lectorate, near 
Chik Mulgoond. The gold of the Kupput- 
godo range seems mixed with silver, for hjjjf 
obtained a small button of that metal froijsr 
tho auriferous oro collected in the sands neat 
Dhoni, aud ho subsequently discovered a 
grey silver ore in a fragment of quartz that 
ho picked up there. There has not been 
recorded any account of the products of the 
washings of Malabar, but in washing tho 
sands of the Kupputgode range, there 
remains a black sand (menachanite) which 
Captain Nowbold supposed to be probably 
derived from tho decomposition of the dykes 
of basaltic rock, or the greenstone and horn- 
blende rocks in tho vicinity. Native gold- 
washers are in the habit of going out after 
the monsoon and washing the heavy deposits 
of crushed quartz (detritus) which tho rains 
bring down from the Kupputgode Hills. Dr. 
Clarke, of Australia, however, having written 
to the Bombay Government informing them 
that, having studied a geological map of 
India, lie could point out to them, with 
certainty, where gold must exist, tbfeGovorn- 
ment appointed Captain Aytoun, of the 


forms a junction with tlie great Beypore river j Bombay Artillery, to survey the Kupput- 
botvveen Pauroor and Sherwaddu, and oppo- j gode Hills, and report whether they con- 


site to Mapooram, in tho Ernaad Talook 

Poouoy Hill in Tiroowally Talook. 

Poolyode „ „ 

Toodakul river a feeder of the Poonany. 
Wynaad, above the Ghauts, gold is found 
in Parkmcotil, a higher table land, between 
Msuiantoddy and Nambollacotta, at a place 
called Chollyodo in Nonanaad and Nillialum 
wid Ponany in Moopeyauaad, it is likewise 
found at Devalla aud its immediate vicinity 
in Namballaeotta. 

Cholyodo in Monauaad in Wynaad. 

Devalla and its vicinity in Wynaad. 

Monanaad, in Wynaad. 

Moopeynaad, in Wynaad. 

Manan toddy, in Wynaad. 

Nambalacutta, in Wynaad. 

Nillialum, in Mopeynaad, see Wynaad. 

Park Meetil in Wynaad. 

Poonany in Moopeyanaa, see Wynaad. 


tained gold or iron. Captain Aytoun in 1852, 
found gold in the sand forming the beds of 
nullahs, which are mountain torrents in the 
rainy season and almost dry during tho rest 
of the year. The particles of gold were, 
however, almost infinitesimal. An Austra- 
lian colonist, Mr. Lo Souef, who had come 
to India on other business, having heard, 
mention of Capt. Aytouu’s discovery examin- 
ed tho locality and reported that he had, as. 
he says. 

‘ Found gold in payable quantities in' 
the bed of a small river, close to the vil- 
lage of Soortoor, and bearing about west 
from it. This river extends for many miles, 
aud at every place — say every 500 yards, 
for about eight miles in the bed of the creek, 
where I washed the drift, I found gold. I 
also sunk two shafts to make sure that geld 
existed in tho bod rock, and from a handful 
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fit&irt taken from oneoftkew bolef^ll' yfanag^geenpying the glopg» and ftHg/ttn 
;p tained gold. The other pit filled wtth'walef , Jkgd rock m every case being exposed more 
•3io rapidly that I was unable to descend to or less, denoting a very scanty supply of 
■ the bottom. To work the bed of this river wash-dirt, the native gold washers (a very 
with advantage and profit it will be neces- limited body) confining their operations to 

sarytohave it drained In one of my a stratum not exceeding five inches in 

letters from Dhonee I stated that I had depth. Twelve days work at Soortoor yield- 
found a promising quartz reof, and that in a ing from two to throe rupees worth of gold 
few days I should bo able to report upon its (about a penny weight) and ho never in the 

gold-bearing qualities ; but upon reflection whole course of his experience met with such 
I thought it better to abandon the idea of careful and effectual washing as tlieirs, sur- 
opening up a reef until I bad made sure of passing even the Chinese, who in Australia 
, the existence of fluvial or alluvial gold. Now are considered perfection in that respect, 
that I havo ascertained this fact, I would I may here remark, he adds, that the country 
advise that one reef bo opened at Dhonee between. Belgaum and Dharwar presents to 
jand tho other at Iluttee Kuttce. It is my the eye of the experienced far greater in- 
‘ firm opinion that tho part of the territory I ducement in a geological point of view to 
have surveyed for gold had not been ocean- prospect than the Dumal Hills ; and should 
submerged, and, consequently, that these anyone be induced to make a trial, let them 
quartz reefs will give a more constant return always bear in mind that quartz to bo 
of gold than those of Australia. I may payable ought to show gold, say in every 
: mention that the majority of tho reefs in the third or fourth piece broken. 

Kupputgood Hills run nearly north and ( Veiled DiulnctSjBdlarif. Further to the cast, 
south ; all gold-bearing rceth in Australia the same kind of black sand is mixed with 
and California run in this direction.” the gold found in the bed of the river at tho 

village of Canahelly, near Bellary. It has been 
Subsequently Mr. J. .Schott wrote to the reported that gold lias been detected in the 
Times of India stating that the geological Cuddapali colleotoratc, but it seems unlikely 
position of this part of the country points to have escaped the notice of Dr. Voysey, who 
out the presence of gold; yet thero are so mentions the fact of a large proportion of 
many obstacles to the profitable working of silver being found in the sulplniret of lead dis- 
it that, bo adds, I am surprised so much covered 15 miles in a N. H. direction from 
thought has been bestowed on the matter, the branch of the Penaar, south of Cuilda- 
Tbe quartz ho says, occurs in strata very pah. The only other places, in the Ceded 
much contorted, and is consequently districts, where gold is authoritatively men 
;found piercing tho rock in all directions tinned as occurring, is at Suttangul, where 
of tho compass. The quartz, also occurs Heynos at p. 343 of his Tracts describes it as 
principally as small leaders or veins, having been discovered near lioyacottah, not 
and ' anything like a permanent and far from Pangampillay, near llurrydroog. 
workable reef is rarely mot with ; but, in- Thereseemsnodoubtthattliogoldinthe.sc 
dependent of this as steam power is the auriferous rivulets is only washed down from 
Only means wo can employ to reduce a the neighbouring hills, and many years ago 
large quantity of quartz in tho shortest pos- Captain No vv bold suggested that the sands 
Bible time, the absence of timber for tim- should bo carefully examined every 40 or 
beringnp the mine, as tho process of excava- 50 yards, and the spot where the particles 
tion proceeds, in the shaft and tunnels; also of gold no longer appear, most diligently 
/to burn the quartz after the manner of lime explored, the adjacent rock laid bare, and it 
in order to free it from tho many volatile 1 necossary an excavation made into it, but 
and pernicious metals which too often with on r more perfect knowledge, now, ot the 
interfere with the process of amalgamation matrices of tins ore, tho explorer, hammer m 
if crushed in tho crude state, the positions hand, might strike at once at the veins ot 
are so few in which alluvial mining is carried quartz that traverse the rocks adjacent to 
on by the natives, and also tho results are the gold rivers. 

soinsiguificant, added to the total absence Near Canevehully in the Bellary district, a 
’ of coarse gold, he conoid nullah takes its rise about a coss from 

' worthless, and, could discern nothing in Baveliully taluk, a hamlet of Mydoor in the 
theft to warrant the belief that they arc Harpunhully taluk, at a bill called ^ a 8® ra f 
payable. The alluvial deposits, ho con- cullygoodda. There is also another nulWj 
, ’fidently stated will never pay, as the deposit called Sbegahulla rising in the same J** 1 
: ih which the gold occurs is confined to a and runs into the Baegoly tankjWherethey 
/ few insignificant nullas and blind water say gold sand was fomerly foundv A mJ^ 
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cannot procure more gold than wij^ptyj^jip [^^twado of any gold in the Masnlipatam 
for his days labour. v jL j*b* (firatoor collectorates, nor do the speci- 

Central Provinces , Farther north in tne mens of rocks irom these districts in the 
Central Provinces, Mr. Barr describes gold as Central Museum indicate the presence of 
occurring in many of the rivers in the Nag- the ore there. In the Nelloro coliectorate, 
pore district, and gold dust is now found in however, Dr. Voysey mentions the occur- 
beds of rivers at Purnalia, Chota Nagpore. rcnco of copper in the veins of white 
Gold dust is extracted from sand in the quartz,— and at Callustry in the North 
beds of rivers in Mauubhoom and Palamow, Arcot coliectorate, he states that the quart# 
but not in large quantities. Gold dust is rock contains lead ore mixed with silver, 
found in the Paiqdhur nullah, in the Seonee Gold mines are mentioned bylleyne( Tracts 

district. The little stream rises in the p. 342) as being worked at Suttergul a few 
Konye range of hills, and falls into the miles from Pungumpilly. — (Cat. Ex., 1862 . j 
river Wyne-Gungah. The gold is obtained South India. Gold, writes Mr. Burr, occur# 
by washing the sand, and the natives say in Coimbatore and the southern declivities of 
they never get more than four annas worth the Neilgherry Hitts Capt. Newbold quo tea 
by a days work, and would consider it un- Yol. I., p. 514 of Sir Wliitolaw Amalie*# 
lucky if they did, as the goddess who is Materia Median that gold was discovered 
supposed to make it would then leave their by the late Mr. Mainwaring in tho Madura, 
locality. d istriefc, where it occurs mineralized by mean# 

Gold is found in the Balaghat, being wash- of zinc, constituting a blendo which he thought 
cil in the Deo and Son rivers, in the Son- resembled somewhat the schemnitz blonde of 
bera nulla near the Panchera ghat in the Hungary. 

Dhansua pargannah, and in the Nara river The streams running through the Paul- 
of the Mau tract ; but tho quantity obtainable ghaut valley, which unite about fifteen 
scarcely repays tho labourers. miles below Palghautcherry and form tho 

Gold is also washed in tho sands of tho great Ponuny river, are repeatedly men- 
Banjar river, an affluent of tho Nerbuddah. tioned as containing gold ; and in June 
Gold is washed in Bastar from the sands of 1832 Lieut. Nicolson visited Darampooray, 
the Kutri river, and towards Prat fcapur, and at the foot of tho Shevaroy Hills, Sattia- 
in the forks of the Kutri and ludravati rivers, mungalurn, Donagancottah, Addivarum or 
Gold particles are found in some of the Stremogoy and Metapollum, where gold, it 
nallas of the Chandah district, and diamonds is stated, is to bo found and saw also the 
and rubies were formerly obtained near gold sands of Polygonuth, about 45 miles 
Wairagurh. from Dindigul. Natives likewise wash for 

Hyderabad. In the Hyderabad Territories, gold at the branch of tho Cauvery, which 
gold has been mentioned as occurring atG ood- runs past Darampooram. 
aloor, or Godalore, on the Godavcry, where Neihjherries. When describing the gold of 
the late Dr. Walker, (p. 184 of Vol. XVL of the Kuppotgode range, Capt. Newbold racn- 
the Madras Lit. Society’s Journal,) mentions tious tho existence of the ore around the base 
its occurrence, where the Ramghcro and of tho Neilgherry and Koondah mountains, 
Cummumet Circars meet, and also in several in the Wynaad. Lieut. Nicolson, indeed, 
nullahs that feed the Godavery from tho .when working in Malabar stated that ho 
south. It is washed for, also, in the bed of had fairly traced tho strata that contain gold 
the river, nearly opposite Marrigudum, in the in the direction of t-lio Koondah and Moo* 
Nuggur taluk, also whero the Kinarsani koorty Hills, but his report was not subse- 
nalla falls into the Godavery a little below quently confirmed. Gold, however, occurs in 
Badrachellura. the Carcoor Pass, and* at Devalla: and 

Dalrymple’s Oriental Repository (Yol. II, specimens of the rocks, from the gold mine# 
P- 472) meutions that in the bod of the at the latter place, are now in the 
Godavery near its debouchure are found, Madras Central Museum, and a specimen 
amethyst, garnet, crystal, onyx, and jasper, of the gold rocks at Goondaloor. Mr. Barr, 
and that gold dust, is found in many places so (p. 72 V ol. XII. of M. L.S. J.) also mention# 
soon as the monsoon floods have subsided. the southern declivities of the Neilgheny 
Northern Circars. Gold washing is carried mountains as gold districts: Dr. Benza i# 
on at Sumbulpore and Cuttack aud also in tho however tho only author who seems to state 
beds of the Mahanuddy and its affluents. Ac- that gold lias been found on the platean of 
cording to the late Mr. Mason, the natives theso hills, below Gradation Hall. It i# a 
obtain a little gold by washing in the belief that owing to the similarity of the 
streams near Vizagapatam, As we tarn rocks of the detritus to the quartz veins of 
southwards, however, we do not observe men- the Malabar coast, gold may be found m 
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these. hills. An officer, who hadlbeen en qflpy- 
viSon the Malabar coast, for the parppe irf 
Ascertaining the existence of gold in the 
detritus of that coast, said that he found 

f old in the earth on the side of one of the 
ills of the Dodabctta group facing the 
cantonment.” 

Mysore. Captain Arthur of the Engineers 
found Native gold in Mysore, disseminated 
in quartz, and also in an indurated clay: also 
some specimens crystalized, in minute cubes. 
Captain Warren discovered gold in Mysore 
in 1800, betwixt Annicul and Poonganoro, 
disseminated in quartz, and found it, also in 
the alluvial soil. Two specimens wore sent 
by , Lieut. Puckle from the» vicinity of Banga- 
lore, one in a matrix of dark blue quartz, 
and another in black sand, a sufficient 
quantity was proenred to make a ring. 
It is not known how long the natives 
have been working for gold at Bait- 
xugngalum just above the ghats — but 

TBteyne mentions that Captain Warren had 
learned the fact of the natives so employ- 
ing themselves, in their leisure, and the 
fact is repeated by Sir Whitelaw Ainslie and 
Dr. Clarke, the latter of whom remarks that 
gold was discovered in the eastern provinces 1 
of Mysore by Lieut. Warren of H. M. 33rd 
Regiment in 1802, — who found it in the 
small nnllahs or ruts or breaks in the ground 
at Warrignm, a small village 4| miles S. W. | 
of Baitmungalum, also on the banks of the 
Palar river, and the Ponian near Caargory : 

• He found gold also at Mareoopium three 
miles south of Warrigum, where mines were 
worked by natives which hud also been 
worked by Tippoo. Heyne likewise (p. 41) 
states that grid has been found near the 
hills to the S. E. of Ooscottah, and New- 
bold describes gold as having been dis- 
covered by Captain Warren, near the 
Batteriue hills. These sites in Mysore 
might all be carefully examined, and the 
river ore traced to its matrix. The glacis- 
like slope at the foot of the Mysore hill 
facing the towu, where a crumbling grey 
"chlorite rook exists, might also bo looked 
flit. On the right hand side of the Mercara 
about two miles west of the town of 
Jfoonsoor a whitish sand will bo observed, 
■ii i which, if washed, gold may be detected 
and it might be looked for also between 
Yeddadora and Saligram, about 1 8 miles 
^from Hoonsoor. 

• The matrix rocks from the gold districts of 
t)ie Madras Presidency, consist of steatite and 
fhOTginous quartz ; and such rocks are 

ghundant in Mysore and Madura. Indeed 
the steatite and quartz specimens 
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vifeh th%Eev. Mr. Muzzy co^fadbuted from 
theMaduia district, several closely resemble 
the rocks from the gold mines at Devalla and 
other places on the Western Coast. Gold, it is 
understood, was obtained in the Madura dig. 
trict, by the late Mr. W. Mainwariug, iu a 
native sulpburet of zinc (blende). 

Ceylon. Gold has been discovered at 
Saffragam in Ceylon. Ham is said to be the 
Tamil name of Ceylon and to signify gold, 
but gold in Tamil is Poimu .—Trans-Hm* 
alayan and Trans-Q angelic. 

Central Asia . Wood mentions a torrent 
in Wakhan called Zerzamen, probably Zar- 
zamin, “Gold-ground,” He also says (p. 
382.) all the tributaries of the Oxns are fer- 
tile in gold. Gold dust is also imported 
from Eluohe, in Khotan. ( Yule Cathay. I. 
p. ccxxxvi. Afghanistan .) 

Afghanistan. Gold and lapis lazuli are 
found at Huladat, near Bamian, and at 
Istalif north of Cabnl, also in the Cabul 
river and auriferous rocks occur near Cau- 
dal) ar. 

Punjab Salt Range. Gold is found in 
minute scales in tho sandstone of the Salt 
Range, in a lower range of hills running 
parallel to tho Himalayan chain, between 
the rivers Indus and Jhelum and it is also 
found in small quantities in the sands of 
the Indus, Jhelum, Beas, and Sutlej ; but 
tho occupation of gold-washing is not very 
remunerative, amounting on an average to 
not more than from 3d. to Cd. a day, and 
the proceeds of tho annual lease of 
gold- washing amounted for one year only 
to £84. 

Tibet. Gold is found on the banks of 
the Basha stream, iu Little Tibet. Vigno 
has no doubt that the drun or marmot of 
Little Tibet, are tlio “ ants as big as foxes” 
noticed by Herodotus as throwing up gold. 
Nagyr is celebrated for its gold washings. 
Tavernier tells (p. 1 66) that “toward the 
Thibet, which is the ancient Caucasus, in the 
territories of a raja, beyond the kingdom of 
Chachmeir, there are three mountains close 
one by another, one of which produces ex- 
cellent gold, tho other granats, and the third 
Lapis Lazuli. — ( Tavernier Travels , p. 15o.) 
Thokjalung in latitude 32° is the chief 
gold field of Western Thibet. It is a 1^3° 
desolate plain about 16,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and iu 1808, the Pandi 
sent by Captain Montgomerie saw a nugge 
weighing 75 tolas, or 2 lbs. In Thibet the 
gold fields are said to ox tend .f* 0 ® 
Rudok to Lhasa, or eleven degrees of to®#! 
tude — 700 miles. They also extend 
northerly, to between Aksu and Hi. NW®** 
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on* -parts of Central Russia and China, 0Kt S Blf tho tertiary formations of the Salt 
contain gold. ’ y gold is found in minute scales. 

Indus and its neighbourhood . The Indm* and has doubtless been derived from 
flood of 1842, strewed with gold the fields plutonic and metamorphic rocks, the dis- 
of Chncb, above Attock, and the sands of integration of which has furnished the ma- 
the Sutlej and other Himalayan rivers also terial of which the strata of the series are 
contain gold. Dr. Thomson found a nnm- composed and in tho beds of numerous nufc 
ber of people a little below Khapalu wash- labs which flow through tho “ meiocene” 
ing the sand of tho Indus for gold } but the formations, the sand is washed for gold! 
produce seemed to be very trifling, and the Gold seems to be obtained in the largest 
work is only carried on during winter, quantity towards the Indus, north of the 
when labour is of no value for other pur- Salt Range. The gold washings of the Salt * 
poses. He purchased for a rupee (paying, Range are nearly all in the Jhilam disfcrioi 
he believes, a good deal more than the In tho year 1850, 158 cradles were at work 
value) the produce in gold-dust of one man’s and they were taxed from Rs. 2 to 5 per 
labour for three weeks. He supposed, how- “ troon tho total tax amounted to Rs. 525. 
ever, he^ only worked occasionally. — (Dr. In the streams where gold-sand is washed, 
Thomson's Travels in Western Himalaya and grains of platinum are occasionally found 
Tibet, p. 212.) in small quantities ; the gold seekers call 

ICamann Captain Hardwicke says, gold the metal “ safed sona,” and reject it as 
can he obtained from sand, in the Sirinagur useless, platinum has also been found in the 
district. The rivers of Kumaon abound in Tavi river of Jammu territory, and in the 
gold-dust, and this precious meta.1 is some- Kabul riv6r at Nanshora. 
times found in large pieces. There is a At the Lahore Exhibition of 1864 , there 
gold mine at Dango Bookpa, twelve days were specimens of gold from Karrar on the 
journey S. K of Mansarowar, and very Markanda river in tho Amballa district { 
lately they say one has been discovered from Spiti ; from the Boy as near Haripur in 
between Goongeoo and Mansarowar, which Kaugra district, from Lahaul, from the Jhi- 
was immediately shut up by orders from lam river, from Kas Gabhir in tho Jhilam 
Lhassa. The people told Captain Gerard district, from Attock and Hazara, 
that after the sand of tho river is washed Gold has been found in largo qnantities 
so as to be free from all tho lighter parti- between Umhalla and Kalkah. In the 
clcs, it is mixed with quicksilver, and the neighbourhood of Pateealah is a small moun- 
gold is detected by observing the pieces tain stream, whore gold is washed for by the 
tinged by that metal, which is afterwards Soonjbir or gold-washers, 
evaporated by heat. — (Capt. Gerard's Ac- Hindustan. Gold is obtained in the sands 
count of Konnawur, p. 155.) of the river Bcyas : in those of the Gnmti 

Gold is obtained from the sands of the river : at Jorapolo in sand in the Morada- 
Indus and between Attock and Kalabah, bad district. 

about 300 persons aro employed in washing Assam. In Assam at Heerakhond, whore 
the sand for gold, which occurs in small diamonds also occur. Tavernier tolls ns (Tra- 
nattened grains. (Hist, of the Punj, Vol, I, vels p. 156) that gold, “comes from the 
n 3 77 4 ?'^ , , kingdom of Tipra, but it is coarse; almost 

. Gold has been supposed to occur only as bad as that of Chino.” Gold dust is 
® sand > washed down in greater or less washed in tho Dikerie river in tho Tezpore 
abundance by the rivers of the Punjab. A district, but all the rivers in the North of 
«urree correspondent of tho Delhi Gazette Assam probably contain the auriferous metal, 
However, said that while sinking an ex- and on approaching the, small strata 
penmental shaft in connexion with the that exist in the hills, tho grains of metal 
Proposed tunnel, on the banks of tbe fonnd are of larger size. The value Of the 
mdus, a veritable gold mine was discovered, gold on the spot is rupees 1 6 for a quan- 
Undor the stratum of slate a deposit of rich tity of the weight of a rupee. The Assamese 
auriferous quartz was found. Prom the use no cradle. A spot is selected and after 
specimens, the mineral seemed to contain a digging down 4 or 5 feet, the sand is taken 
^ge proportion of gold. out and washed by passing water over it fj&. 

Dr. Cleghorn mentions that a little gold- any long leaf found at hand. The dust is 
jtast is brought across the higher range then put into a small wooden or brass cup 
trough Chilas from the valley of the Indus and a small quantity of quicksilver added, 
where gold washing is carried on to a con- the mass is then gently moved together 
“Merable extent.— {Cleghom Punjab Report, the mercury taking up the gold and letff- 
A ™.) ing the sand. The water is then drained 
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and the mercury with the gold placed in the streams that tumble from the 
.a piece of charcoal, the centre of whiefc has high granite mountains between Tay and 
llbeen hollowed out ; this is then put into the Monmagon are constantly ‘rolling down 
$$be and the smelting takes place, the gold- their golden sand’ into the valleys aronnd. 
finder using a piece of bamboo as a blow It has been collected in small quantities, in 
pipe: when the whole mass is red hot, the the tin deposits east of Tavoy. Mr. O’Riley 
charcoal containing the gold is taken out, found gold in the tin from Henzai, half a 
dropped into water, and the shining metal degree south of Yai, and “ almost all the 
appears. (Oat. Ex . 1862.) Gold also occurs creeks/ 1 says Dr. Heifer, “coming from the 
in the Ditjumosh River, Assam. eastern or Siamese side of the Tenasserim 

( In Burmah , gold dust is washed from the river, contain gold. The greatest quantity 
; Mhtids of many streams. It is found near is obtained close to the old town of Tenasse- 
Bamo; also in tho stroams of tho Kyen- rim where people wash it, and obtain some- 
Dwen river, anil in the sands of the streams times one anna’s weight each, during the 
in the vicinity of the coal mines of Tliiugad- rainy season.” The richest deposit of gold 
hau, Tho washings in Burrnali arc princi- in the Tenasserim Provinces, is, however, 
pally amongst the streams to tho eastward at the head waters of Tavoy river, where 
of the Irawadi, though those to thewest also it is found in an alluvial or diluvial forma- 
• yield it. The Kibiung stream is one in tion of red earth and pebbles, very similar 
which it is thus sought. There are gold to that in which gold is found in North 
washings on a small scale, in many of the Carolina. On the east Bide of the nioun- 
rivnlets both of Pegu and of the valley of tains, at the base of which the deposit 
the upper Irawadi and of the Kyon-dwen rests, “ the Siamese Government,” says 
which may have been more productive in Dr. Morton, “ have several hundred men 
ancient times. Gold is successfully washed permanently occupied, each of whom it is 
in tho streams, feeding the Irawadi near said is expected to deliver one tickal (about 
Thika-dan, but never with any system or one rupee and a quarter) weight of gold dust 
skill. (Oldham in Yule's Embassy ) per annum, — The Burmese authorities in 

Auriferous deposits occur in the vicinity former times also employed people in this 
of Shoay Gween in tho Province of Marta- work at the streams on the British sido 
ban. The gold discovered both in Assam of the boundary, but though the quantity 
and Martaban is of considerable purity, the then procured was greater than at present., 
latter, Mr. Oldham considers fully equal in this does not appear to have ever been con- 
value to the average quality of Australian sidorable. The method adopted is that of 
gold. Though not quite so abundant as in digging a longitudinal excavation in the 
California, yet there is, perhaps, no mineral, sand, and washing from time to time the 
except iron, more universally diffused over deposit found therein.” On one occasion, 
the Provinces, than gold. It is found in the head native officer in Tavoy made 
the lead near their northern boundary. Gold an experiment at “ the diggings” on Tavoy 
is deposited by the Nars rivers at the mouth river, and by the washings, of nine days, 
of the Martaban stream, a tributary of the obtained gold to the value of about ten 
Shoay Gween river. It is washed in the rupees. This gold appears to contain a con- 
Meh-Tyno stream, also a tributary of the siderablc proportion of silver. Mr. O’Riley 
Shoay Gween river ; it is deposited at says that tho Assay Master at the Mint in 
the bottom of tho Shoay Gween river and Calcutta reported it. 


18 washed in the Mehwino stream, a tributary Gold , 87 895 

of the Beeling River. Silver 9 244 

Malay Peninsula and Eastern Arch ipelago. Base metal, 2'864 

This, metal, is found in sufficient abundance 

to be worked, in the Malay Peninsula, 100 000 


Sumatra, the Northern Western and Sou- Gold is found in Nanning, near the hill, 
them sides of Borneo, the Northern and Buket Jalatang. But, in the Malay Penin- 
South-Western Peninsulas of Celebos, and snla gold is chiefly got at Ulu Pahang, Trin- 
in a few parts of the great Philippine ganu, Kalantan, Johole, Gorainchi, and 
jelands of Luzon andMindano orMagindanao. Jellye, at Reccan and Battan Moring, and 
It has been coined for money at Achin, other places, at tho foot of Mount Ophir- 
)>ut in no other port of the E. Archipelago. Ophir is a detached mountain thirty °r 
Mr. Logan estimates the total produce of forty or fifty miles east of Malacca, ite height 
the Malay Peninsula at no more than calculated at 5,693 feet. Gold dust is found 
20,000 ounces : it is washed from the abundantly near its base, which, at an early 
sands of the Tenasserim on tho south, period, gave it the name Ophir, and later 
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suggested it as the source of Solomoi 
weaTth, the Aurea Chersonesns of antiquity. 
Xt occurs there disseminated, and in thin 
grannlar veins, in quartz, and in alluvial 
deposits, such as beds of streams. It has 
been found near beds of tin ore. — (New- 
hold's British Settlements , Vol. I., p. 431. 
John's Indian Archipelago, Vol. I., p. 76.) 

In all the larger specimens seen it is dis- 
seminated in small particles, and in streaks 


GOLD. 

Earl examined the gold mines in the 
neigh tjjDurhood of Montradok. Those near* 
est were about four miles to the eastward, ; 
the gold being found in stiff soil. The soili: 
which contains the metal is found in small 
veins from eight to fifteen feet below the 
surface. If the depth of tho vein be less 
than ten feet, a trench is dug, the whole ofe 
tho upper stratum being removed, but if 
deeper, a shaft of three feet square is sunk 
in quartz. Like the tin ore it has not been perpendicularly into tho vein, and the miner, 
seen in the undisintegrated rock. (J. I. A., works into it about ten feet in both direct: 
iVo. U, February 1848.) t-ions, seudingtho ore up in baskets. When 1 

Siam. Gold is found in Siam, at Bang * J * s removed, another shaft is sunk into"* 
Taphan in the provinco of Xamphon, at the ^J 10 vein twenty feet beyond the first, and 
foot of the Three hundred peak Mountains, the miner works back into tho old excava* 
Crawfurd, had never heard of any attempt fi° n » extending his labours ten feet in the 
at estimating the amount obtained at Suma- °l J P 0lS ^ e direction. The gold is found in very 
tra, Celebes, or the two Philippine Islands. 8,na J^ Petioles, for tho most part as fine as 
(Crawfurd Did. page 1 4.) The gold deposits Sllnd * Largo specimens, however, are occa- 
of the Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra, Celebes, ? ,0I1!ill y foiind , not in lumps, but in small 
Timor, and New South Wales, are only i 01 ™? together by integu- 

found on the side of tho range opposite to 
that against which the volcanic force has 
been directed. 

Archipelago , The gold of the Archipelago 
at one time was imported into Calcutta. Mr. 

Crawfurd (Yol. XLV., p. 483) gives a table 
showing rhe amount so received from 1801 to 
1814, from the west const of Sumatra, and 
from Borneo and the rest of tho Archi- 
pelago, a total of 146,195 
at £621,328,,! 5. 

Sumatra. In tho Island of Achen or 
Sumatra, after tho rainy season, when the 

torreuts aro wasted, Tavomicr says they find tlironfjh the soil, nor do'es it extend to any 
vemsot gold m tho flints, (quart/.?) which t dcpth . Sir Stamford Hallies calculated 
he waters wash down lrom the mountains the number of Chinese employed in the gold 
oat lie toward J.ho Portli-east. T Upon yie ln j uos a t Meutmtla and other places on the 

western side of Borneo at not loss than 
32,000 working men. When a mine affords 
no more than four bnnkal (weighing about 
two dollars each, or something less than a 
tahil) per man, in tho year, it is reckoned a 
. 4 losing concern, and abandoned, accordingly. ■ 

alluvium of a mountain in Sarawak, named Valuing the bnnkal at eighteen Spanish dol- 
Trian. Several of the lumps weighed from lars, which is a low rate of estimation, and 
three to four bunkal, and they were rarely supposing only four hunkal produced in the - 
less than one or two amass in weight. The year by the labour of each man, the total 
produce of the Western side of Borneo, by produce is 128,000 bnnkal, worth 2, 224 ,000^ 
far the largest, has been estimated as low Spanish dollars, equal to 55(),u00l., at thegf; 
48 52,000 ounces, and this, by parties, reck- rate of five shillings tho dollar. But it 
ainng the Chinese population of the same asserted, that upon tho general run of the 
pountry, most of it engaged in gold wash- urines, seldom less than six bunkal pet*i 
as high as 25,000. On tho other hand, head has been obtained, and in very rainy 4 
6 * p Stamford Raffles estimated the total seasons seven. Taking the medium at six * 
aQn ual produce of the Western part of Bor- and-a-balf bunkal, tbo 32,000 Chineses 
as high as 225,335 ounces, which, at the will procure 208,000 bnnkal, which, 
of 8f. 17*. tbo ounce, would give a eighteen Spanish dollars the bunkal, iirffe 
total value of 867, 539?. 3,744,000 Spanish dollars, equal to 936,000!^ 
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merits, much resembling lead that has been 
melted and afterwards thrown into water. 
Thu gold dust is oflen adulterated with 
a glittering sand called passir B’rni or 
Borneo sand, from the place whence it is pro- * 
cured. (Mr. IJarl, p. 286, 287.) 

In Borneo, tho gold which is found in al- 
luvial soils is that- of which the supply is 
most to bo depended on. This, in Sarawak, 
ounces valued found and worked in many places, prin- 
cipally by the Chinese, though the Malay 
also occasionally work it on a smaller scale. 
It is not found in veins in any part of 
Sarawak, but in small particles distributed 


West-side of tho Island, when the Hollanders 
cmne to lade their pepper, the Natives bring 
them great store of gold, but very coarse 
metal, if not worse than that of China. 
(Tavernier's Travels , p. 156.) 

Borneo. Gold occurs in lumps in the 



GOLD. 



{Raffles' History of Java, Vol. 1. , p. 236 ; 3f$f oatti of the ore yielded one, and sometimes 
$*nv, Sarawak, Inhabitants and Productions , ! tWo, tbails of gold. But of late a he says” be 
22, 23.) 1 was informed the veins there, and most 

“ The Borneo gold is very pure, and is j other mines, not only run scarcer, but yield 
worked with considerable profit by the 1 not near the quantity of gold they did 
Chinese. On one occasion, rain fell in great formerly, which we were told, was the 
quantities in Sarawak, and a considerable occasion, amongst other reasons of the late 
portion of the face of the mountain called strict orders relating to the trade and com- 
u Trian ” was washed down into the plains merce with use, and the Chinese. There is 
below. The deposit was found to abouud also a very rich gold sand in the same 
iii gold, and afforded work for fully two province, which the prince causes to be 
thousand men for about a month or six washed for his own benefit, without 


weeks, and it was reckoned that at the 
Bmallest average, they procured a bunkal 
a month per man. The gold was in lumps, 
and not in dust, several of the lumps 
weighing from three to four bunkal, and 
they were rarely less than one or two amass 
in weight. This corroborates the statement 
inMr.Low’s work, though it is contrary to the 
received opinion, and the experience of the 
workings in the Brazils, where gold is rare- 
ly to be traced to the neighbouring moun- 
tains. ( Journal of the Indian Archipelago , 
No. X. October 1849, p. 681.) 

Celebes. According to Professor Bikmoro 
(p. 378) gold is found in great quantities 
in Celebes. It occurs over all the northern 
peninsula from the Minahassa south to the 
isthmus of Palas. Tavernier also relates 
that “ Celebes or Macassar produced gold 
wbicb is drawn out of the rivers, where it 
rowls among the land.” Tavernier's Travels , 

.jMW.) 

. Japan. Gold is found in many parts of 
the Japanese empire, sometimes it is obtain- 
ed from its own ore, sometimes from the 
washings of the earth or sand and some- 
times it is mixed with copper. The quantity 

the country is undoubtedly great. An old 
.Spanish writer'of the seventeenth century 
tells us that in his day the palace of the 
emperor at Yedo, as well as many houses 
, of the nobility were literally covered with 
.plates of gold. In the beginning of the 
|3utcb trade the annual export was £840,000 

• Sterling and in the course of sixty years the 
. amount sent out of the kingdom through 

the Dutch alone w r as from twenty-five to 
fifty millions sterling. Silver mines arc 
; quite as numerous as those of gold, In 

• year the Portuguese, while they had 
the trade, exported in silver £587,500 sterl- 
ing : , copper, lead, quicksilver, tiu and iron 

also occur in Japan. 

Tfiunberg tells us that the richest gold 
p|re and which yields the finest gold, is dug 
nj> in Sado, one of the northern provinces 
in the great island of Nipon. Some of the 
l upins . there wore formerly so rich, that one 


much as giving notice of, much less part 
of, the profit, to the court of Jeddo. After 
the gold mines of Sado, those of Suran^a 
were always esteemed the richest, for 
besides that thus province yielded at all 
times a great quantity of gold-ore, there 
some ^old contained even in the cop- 
per dug up there. Among the gold- 
mines of the province Satzuma, there was 
one so rich, that a eatti of the ore was 
found upon trial to yield from four to six 
tliails of gold for which reason the emper- 
or hath given strict orders, not to work it 
for fear so great a treasure should be ex- 
hausted too soon. A mountain on the gulf 
Ookus, in the district of Omura, which bad 
leaned on one side for a considerable time, 
happened some years ago to fall over into 
the sea, and there was found at flio bottom 
of the place where it stood, so rich a gold 
sand, that, as I was credibly informed, it 
yielded one half of pure gold. It lay some- 
what deep, and was to be fetched up by divers. 
But this rich harvest lasted not long, for a 
few years after, in a great storm and extra- 
ordinary high tide, the sea overflowed all 
that stop of ground, and covered at once 
these estimable riches with mud and clay 
to the depth of some fathoms. ' The poor 
people in the neighbourhood still busy 
themselves washing the sand about this 
mountain, which contains some gold, but 
in so inconsiderable a quantity, that they 
can hardly get a livelihood by it. There is 
another gold-mine in the province Tsikun- 
go, not far from a village called Tossino, 
but so full of w r ater, that they cannot go 
on with working it. However, the situ*’ 
tion of the mine is such, that by cutting 
the rock, and making an opening beneath 
the mouth of the mine, the water might be 
easily drawn off. This was attempted ac- 
cordingly, but as they went to work, there 
arose of a sudden such a violent storm » 
thunder and lightning, that the workmen 
were obliged to desist and to fly for shelter* 
which made the superstitious vulgar b* 
lieve that the tutelar god and protector 0t 
the place, unwilling to have the bowels ci 
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the earth committed to his trust, thus ' 
rifled, raised this storm purposely to mafeb 
them sensible how much he was displeased 
at this undertaking. Nor was there any 
further attempt made since, for fear of pro- 
voking his anger and wrath still more. 
Such another accident, and which had the 
same effect, happened at the opening of a 
gold-mine in the island of Amakusa, for it was 
so suddenly filled with water, which broke 
out of the mountain, and destroyed all the 
works, that the miners had scarce time to 
escape and to save their lives. {History of 
Japan, Vol. I, p. 107 and 108.) 

As for silver-mines, there arc none in all 
Asia but only in Japan, but some years since 
at Delegora, Sangora, Bordelon and Bata, 
have been discovered plentiful mines of tin, 
to tho great damage of the English, there 
being now enough in Asia of their own 
besides. ( Tavernier's Travels , p. 157.) 

Cochin China. Perhaps, in no part of the 
world, is gold found in such quantity or with 
less trouble than in Cochin China ; nay, it 
would appear, from the description of that 
kingdom which is given in the Asiatic 
Annual Register for 1801, that gold there is 
almost taken pure from the mines, which are 
near the surface of the earth. (Ainslie' s Mai. 
MeA. p. 54.) 

China. In China, gold is collected in the 
sands of the rivers in Yunnan and Sz’chucn, 
especially from the upper branch of the Yang 
Tsze-kiang called Kinsha-kiang or Golden 
Sanded River. The largest amount is said by 
Sir John Davis to conic from Li-kiang-fu 
near that river and from Yung-clumg-fu on 
the borders of Burmah. it is wrought into 
personal ornaments and knobs for official 
caps, and beaten into leaf for gilding, but is 
not used as a coin, nor is much found in 
market as bullion. Silver also is brought from 
Yeunan, near the boarders of Cochin China 
and the mines in that region must be both 
extensive and easily worked to afford such 
large quantities as have been exported dur- 
ing the last five years. ( Williams' Middle 
Kingdom, p. 144.) 

Tavernier also tells us there comes gold 
from China, which the Chinese exchange for 
the silver which is brought them. For 
price they love silver better than gold, 
because they have no silver mines. Yet it is 
coarsest metal of all the Asiatic gold. — 
Tavernier' s Travels , p. 156. Ainslie' s Materia 
Hedica, p. 54. Williams Middle Kingdom , 
P- 144. Times of India. Calcutta Revieiv. 
Journal India Archipelago. McCulloch Com - 
Wercial Dictionary. Sharpe's History of 
tyypt, vi. 107. Bikmore's Travels , in the 
Archipelago, p. 403. Yules Cathay and 


GOLDIN EAGLE. 

0m way thither, i., p. 236. London Exhi- 
bition of 1862. Thomsons' Travels in the 
Western Himalaya and Tibet , p. 2 1 7, Gerardos 
Account of Koonaiour , p. 155. Cunningham's 
History of the Punjab, vi , p. 43-44 . Oleghom's 
Panjab Report, p. 178. Powell's Pmjab Prd* 
ducts, p. 1 2. Mr. Petty in Uteris. Benza its 
Madras Lit. Soc. Journal. Heynes ' Tracts « * 
Thunherg's History of Japan. Oldham in 
Yule's Embassy in Ava. Logan in Journal 
India Archipelago. Earl in do. Low's Sarawak, 
p. 21). Quarterly Review, p. 501, No. 22& 
Raffles History of Java, Vol. I., p. 236. Mr - 
Burr, p. 30 Vol. XII. Madras Literary Society 
Journal, Chairman's Report, pp. 353 357 of 
No. 35. Lieut. General Cullen's Idler to Chief 
Secretary to Madras Government p. 4 printed 
1846. Sir W. Ainslie in Materia Medica, 
Vol. I. p. 155. Dr. Clark, at p. 120, Vol. IX 
of Madras Literary Society Journal. Mr. 
Sheffield , Lieut. Nicolson, Mr. Duncan, Gover- 
nor of Bombay, Dr. Buchanan, Sir Whitelaw 
Ainslie quoted in Gold Committee's report to 
Madras Government at p. 154, Vol. XIV of 
Journal of Madras Literary Society. Dr. Turn- 
bull Christie Vol. XV p. 154 of Madras Liter- 
ary Society Journal, Newbohl p. 44, Vol. IX 
\f the Madras Literary Society Journal ; Gaze- 
leer, Central Provinces p. 18G. 

GOLDATl. Duk. Stercnlia guttata. 

GOLDEN ISLAND or Chinsau, is in .the 
middle of the Yang-tsc Kiaug, or great river 
of China, where the width is near three miles. 
It is the property of the emperor. It is in- 
terspersed with pleasure- houses and gardens, 
and contains a large monastery of priests, by 
which the island is almost entirely inhabited. 
A vast variety of vessels in form arid size aro 
constantly moving about on this large river. 
Macartney's Embassy , Vol. I p. 27. 

GOLDEN EAGLE, theAquila clirysaetos* 
occurs in High Asia. Atkinson (p. 493) 
figures a young hart seized by a trained 
Golden Eagle ; and the species appears to bo 
C. olaphus. Pennant remarks in his Asiatic 
Zoology, that — “ the independent Tartars 
train tho Aquila chrysaetos for purposes of 
falconry for the cliace of hares, foxes, ante- 
lopes, and even wolves. The use,” he adds, 
“is of considerable antiquity; for Marco ‘ 
Polo, tho great traveller of 1269, observed 
and admired the diversion of the Great Khan 
of Tartary, who had several Eagles, which 
were applied to the same purposes that they ; , 
are at present and in the Naturalist fbr 
May 1837, (as quoted by the late Miv 
Yarrell, in his History of British Birds,) wp 
read that — “ Captain Green, of Buckden, to 
Huntingdonshire, has now in his possession, 
a splendid specimen of the Golden Eagle* 
which he has himself trained to take hares 
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GOLD EMBROIDERY. 


SUBROIDBRY. 


i' :k&& rabbits.” Snob a bird •w oold be decidedly ' 
prone to ponncQr* upon dogs, calves, sheep, 
*0bo, 5 and young children would be scarcely 

V ; safe from it. The Larnmergeyer (Gy- 
v paetos), is the so called ‘ Golden Eagle’ of 

tho Himalayan residents. Indian Field. Sec 
Birds. 

• GOLDEN FOOT. A title of the king of 
Bur m ah. 

GOLDEN STREAM. The Chrysorrhma 
of the ancients, is the Barrada river of Dam- 
ascus. 

GOLDEN-THREAD ROOT OF ASSAM. 
Coptis teeta. 

JGOLD EMBROIDERY. Many of the 
sarees, or women’s cloths, made at Benares, 
Pytnn, and Boorhanpoor, in Guzcrat; at 
.V Narrainpett, and Dhanwarnm, in the terri- 
tory of His Highness the Nizam ; at Y cokl a 
in Khandesh, and in other localities, have 
gold thread in broad and narrow stripes 
alternating with silk or mnslin. Gold flowers, 
checks, or zigzag patterns are used, the 
colours of tho grounds being green, black, 
Violet, crimson, purple, and grey; and in 
silk, black shot with crimson or yellow, 
crimson with green, blue, or white, yellow 
with deep crimson and blue, all producing 
rich, harmonious, and oven gorgeous effects ; 
but without the least appearance of or ap- 
proach to glaring colour, or offence to the 
mefst critical taste. They are colours and 
effects which suit tho dark or fair com- 
plexions of the people of the E. Indies ; for 
Indian lady who can afford to be choice 
p in the selection of her wardrobe, is as par- 
tioular as to what will suit her ospccial 
"■% colour — dark or comparatively fair, as a lady 
Britain or Franco. India in this manu- 
p l&Cture stands unrivalled, and it makes some 
Aery gorgeous shamianahs and elephant sad- 
■ cloths. 

P The gold and silver fancy fringes of Hv- 
dqrabad aro well known in India. Solid 
pdver wiro fringes and ornaments are made 
^ Madura but they are surpassed by the 

Silver thread of Hyderabad. 

V the embroidered fabrics of India, it 
be mentioned as a principle, thatpat- 

pjjtftos and colours diversify plane surfaces 
ySthout destroying or disturbing tho im- 
press ion of flatness. They are remarkable 
f<W? the rich diversion shown in tho patterns, 
ihc beauty, distinctness and variety of the 
¥ * farms, and tho harmonious blending of 
Pleteral colours. 

: j v The oriental races have ever been celebra- 
wl for their skill in this art of embroidery 
'Ahich appears to have been practised in 
Assjnria and introduced from thence into 
v>|pd$K Pliny, however, mentions that it was 


a Phrygian iiivenibon, and in Rome erabrbi. 
derers were called Phryigiones. In Babylon, 
clothes were woveu of different colours and 
called Babylonica. During tlie early part of 
the middle ages, Europe obtained its most 
important embroideries from Greece and the 
East. — J. B. Waring. Master pieces of Indus - 
trial Art. Ifah. of 1862. William's Middle 
Kingdom Yol. II p. 1 23. Royk , Arts of India 
fa., p. 500-507. 

Burhanpur contains 8,000 masonry houses 
and a population of 34*, 137, most of whom 
arc dependent in one way or other on the 
wire- drawing and cloth weaving industries of 
Hie place. The value of its fine fabrics depends 
mainly on the purity of the metals employ- 
ed in the composition of the wire, and to se- 
cure this 1 he wire-drawing has always been 
kept under government inspection. A 
hereditary tester called the “ chaukasi” re- 
ceived and iissaycd all the silver and gold 
brought to the “taksal,” or mint, (where 
(he Burhanpur rupee was also coined), and 
here the wire was drawn out to a certain 
degree of fineness before being allowed to pass 
again into tho hands of the manufacturers, 
an arrangement still continued by the Bri- 
tish. The drawing now takes place only at 
Burhanpur and Lodhipura, a suburb of tho 
old city. The silver bars aro covered with 
a thin gold leaf weighing from four to forty- 
two mas ha, (of fifteen grains troy each) ; to 
each pasa, that is, from about half to six per 
cent, on the amount of the silver. Tho num- 
ber of masha employed is called tho 
“ rang,” (colour) of the wire. Tho adhe- 
sion appears to bo effected purely by me- 
chanical skill on the part of the workmen 
called “ Pasa Tania.” It is then passed by 
the same workmen through a series of boles 
in steel plates of diminishing size by manual 
power applied by means of a spoken wheel 
of the rudest construction. It is passed 
through forty of these holes before it leaves 
the Taksal, and is then reduced to about tho 
size of an ordinary sodawater wire. Thence 
it goes into the hands of another set of oper- 
atives called Tania, who still further reduce 
it through a gradation of forty more holes, 
the last of which is as fine as a human hair. 

Their apparatus is of somewhat more 
delicate construction, bub the work requires 
neither tho same skill nor hard work as the 
first operation. The wire is drawn by them 
down to various degrees of fineness, accord- 
ing to the work for which it is destined. The 
round wire is then given to the Cbapna, 
who flatten it into an almost impalpable 
film, by hammering between two polished 
steel surfaces, an operation requiring, it 18 
said, superior skill. In this state ifc is terxn* 
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- gold 

ed <l badla,” and is tisedti&riome few sorts 
of work. The greater part of it has, how- 
ever, to be spun into a thread along with 
silk before being woven up. This is done 
by persons called Bitai, who use no sort 
of apparatus for the purpose, excepting a 
couple of wooden spindles twirled by the 
hand. Indeed the beauty of the result ob- 
tained by such primitive implements must 
strike every one with amazement. The 
layer of gold on the finest wire must be of 
almost inconceivable thinness. The mixed 
thread is called “kalabatun,” which is woven 
into the kimkhab and other brilliant fa- 
brics worn by rich natives on high occasions. 

The wire- drawers were originally Pa- 
thans introduced from Upper India by the 
emperor Alcbar, but now all castes work at 
the trado. The fabrics are of many different 
sorts many of thorn of great beauty. Kimkhab 
(vulgarly kincob) which is of mixed silk and 
gold thread, is now little made in Burham- 
pur, the Ahrncdabad and Benares articles, 
from being produced both cheaper and near- 
er the great markets for such staffs, having 
driven it ont of the field. The same may be 
said of mnshrua, a fabric of silk warp with 
the woof of cotton thread wrought with a 
pattern in Kalabatun, though made to a small 
extent it is greatly inferior to the produce of 
Ahmedabad. The chief fabrics still made 
in the city are zari, a very rich light stuff in 
which the flattened ware is interwoven with 
silk in the warp, with a thread woof, chiefly 
made up into scarves and saris woril by fe- 
males on wedding and other high occasions. 
Selari is half silk and half thread, with bril- 
liant edging and borders of silk and gold 
thread, mostly in the form of saris and 
dopattas, Pitambar all silk with the same 
edging is a better sort of the same. Tur- 
bfinSj shasbes, <&c. arc made in all these fab- 
rics. ’ The gold thread .also is much woven 
with silks into rich borders and edgings, 
exported to be attached to the cloth manu- 
factures of other places, silk for these cloths 
ls all imported, it is mostly from China ; 
generally spun and dyed in fast colours at 
a little however is spun in the city 
from the material imported mw. The cotton- 
ttiread used is extremely fine, and is both 
English and made on the spot. The former 
costs inBurhanpur exactly one-fourth of the 
latter but it is greatly inferior both in 
strength and cleanness. The closely-twisted 
fifttive thread breaks with a sharp crack, 
*hile the English article from its fluffy open 
jharaoter, parts without any noise. The 
English thread, from its greatly superior 
cheapness, has however, supplanted the na- 
hv© for all but. the finest stuffs. The city 


GOLD AND SIWBB WIRE. 

^thread is spun by the families of the weavers 
and others, the best beings produced by the 
Balahi (Dher) caste. A coarser thread is 
generally spun throughout the country by 
the women of almost every caste. It is wo- 
ven into every description of common doth 
by the Burhanpur weavers, even the best of 
them, when out of lino work, having to talcjji: 
to the commoner Rtuffs. The latter now . 
greatly preponderate in quantity, and it is. 
said that every day the demand is getting 
smaller for the finer qualities. It is not diffi- 
cult to account for this. The supersession 
by the rough and ready Mamthas of the* 
luxurious maliomndan princes and nobl§$ 
was probably the first blow to tbe trade. 

The average earnings of the weavers, 
range from about five to ten rupoes a month,., 
besides what their families earn by spinning,, 
dyeing and odd work connected with the 
trade. — Dr. Watson. 

GOLD AND SILVER FILIGREE: 
W ORK. The native silversmiths of Cuttack 
have long been, noted for the fineness, neat- 
ness, and lightness of their filigree work. 
This kind of work is executed, for the most 
part, under supervision, by mere boys, whose 
nimbler fingers and keener eyesight are sup- 
posed to enable them to bring out and put 
together the minute patterns with more dis- 
tinctness and accuracy than their elders can ; 
comparative cheapness is, perhaps, another 
reason for their employment. The ruling 
rates for this filigree work are from two tu 
two and a half rupees, that is to say, taking 
the first rate, two rupees or four shillings ia 
charged for every rupee weight o£ finished 
silver work, namely, one rupee for workman- 
ship, and one rupee as the price of the silver# 
Tim filigree work in gold, of Delhi and oth6£ 
places, is fain od. Next to muslins, and exi K 
broidered fabrics, filigree work is that for, 
which Dacca is most colebrated but the art 
is also practised in great perfection at Cut- •„ 
tack, and in Sumatra, and China. Tho - 
articles usually made at Dacca are Lady^ 
ornaments, such as bracelets, ear-rings^: 
brooches, chains, necklaces, &c.and attardai^ 
and small boxes for natives. The design bhftv, 
adapted for displaying the delicate worked^ 
filigree is that of a leaf. It should be drhWl 
on stout paper, and of the exact size of thfc : 
article intended to bo made. Tbe apparatus X 
used in the art is exceedingly simple, consist?*;.; 
ing merely of a few small crucibles, a piede 
of bamboo for a blow pipe, small hammers 
for flattening the wire, and sets of forceps jo- 
inter-twisting it. — Dr. Watson. ■ W? 

GOLD AND SILVER WIRE. The dra*^ 
ing of silver and gold (i. e . silver cover^. 
with gold) wire, used as thread in embroidery 
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Ill, ^extensively earthed on in several places, 
^ Benares is Celebrated for this art. There 
|?are several varieties of silver and gold thread 
• (badla) made at Dacca, as “ goolabatoon” 
fop the embroidery of muslins and silks; 
u goshoo’* for caps and covering the handles 
ofchowries ; “ sulmah’* for turbans, slippers, 
and hookah snakes ; and boolun for gold lace 
fend brocades. Some of it is drawn almost as 
fine as a hair. In the time of Aurungzebe, a 
quantity of this article was made yearly for 
the Court at Delhi. A hundred sticks cove- 
red with it, and plain gold, and silver 
“badla** to the amount of £2,000 in value, 
atitear among items composing the “Mul 
fcoos Khas Nnzr” or present of royal clothing 
annually sent to the Emperor. The Trioliino- 
, poly filigree work is as light and elegant as 
that of Malta or Genoa. Dr. Taylor. 

GOLD AND SILVER TINSEL. Among 
the manifold and various manufactures of 
China, the gold and silver tinsel cloths of 
Pekin stand deservedly in high estimation, 
their chief value arises from the peculiar pro- 

r iy which they possess of never tarnishing 
becoming discolored. The gold and silver 
filigree work of the Chinese, equals any ever 
produced by ancient Venetian masters, and 
their chasing in silver is unrivalled. — Sirr's 
OJiina and the Chinese, Vol. I pp. 384, 386. 
See Filigree. ] 

GOLD FISH. Cyprinus auratus, seem to 
have long been known in China, but were 
introduced into Britain only two or three 
; ^A|aturies back. They arc seldom seen in 
Sfidia, but are very common in the Mauritius. 
They are supposed to be of accidental pro- 
duction as they are not found wild 
-find their fins and tails greatly vary. Mr. 
'"•‘jlQdjpo& mentions the tameness of the large 
gold fish at Japan. No sooner did they see 
Sia little girl coming to the edge of the 
water, than they almost rose from their na- 
tural element to gasp and gasp, with open 
mouths, at the bread, biscuit, or cake which 
was half afraid to offer them. — Darwin, 
• y Hodgson's Nagasaki , p. 75. 

•LDFUSSIA, a genus of plants, of 
l : ; Sch the following species are known in 
£ $0. They belong to the order Acanthaccce 

occur in the Khassya Hills. 

G. tristis 



G. anisophylla I G. isophylla 
• Q. dalhouf Jana } G. lamifolia I G. zenkeria 
G. decurrona I G. pontstomon- 
f. Ck^omerata | des I 

’ J^OLDINGH AM, J. for many years, the 
„>;:3$ijn*ble E. I. Company’s Astronomer at 
i^JPidrag. He gave an account of the monolith 
; tfemples of Mahabalipuram in As. Res. Vol. 
i IV. 407 aud furnished Astronomical and 
observations, 3 Vols. folio. 


1827 . ] 

pendulum at the equatorT— Ibid. 

GOLDSMITH, one of the five artizans 
among the hindus of India, the other four 
being the blacksmith, carpenter, brazier, 
and stone cutter. These all wear the poitn* 
zonar or sacred cord, and, though hindus 
do not reverence brahmins: those in the 
Malabar country follow the rule of descent 
by tbo mother and their women are polyan- 
drists. See India, Kummaler, Poitu, Poly- 
andry. 

GOLEEREE, a pass in the Khyber 
mountains, forms the great middle route from 
Hindustan to Khorasan, by Dera Ismael 
Khan and Ghuznee: crosses the Suliman 
range in lat. 32°. 

GOLENJUN. Grz. Hind. Galangal. 

GOLI. Hind.. a pill; also a bullet, from 
gol, round. 

GOLIGA, Malay, also Mantika, also Ma- 
tikn, Bezoar. 

GOLIMIDI also Golive, also Gilagaddi. 
Coix barbata, R. iii, 569. Common in rice 
fields aud its seeds often therefore mixed 
with the paddy. Hence rendered “ tares, 
Lolium.” 

GOL KADDU. Hind. Benincasa ce- 
rifera. 

GOL KAMILA. Hind. Glocludion, Sp. 

GOLKANKRA. Beng. Momordica Co- 
chinchinensis. 

GOLKAR. Karn. Sons of female slaves 
or bondwomen. Wilson. 

GOL-KARA. Beng. Momordica mixta. 

GOLKHANDLA. Hind. A kind of im- 
ported iron. 

GOL-KHUYRA. Beng. Hollyhock, 
Althma rosea. 

GOLKONDAH CHILLY. Eng. Cap- 
sicnm frutescens. Linn. 

GOLLA. Tel. Kakn. A shepherd. A man 
of a caste whose duty it is to graze sheep or 
cattle, sometimes employed as confidential 
servants and assistants in public treasuries 
also called Gollar, &c. Wilson. 

GOL-METHEE. Brng. Cyperus semi- 
nudns. 

GOLMIRICH. Hind. Piper nigrum, 
black pepper. 

GOL-MULUNGA. Beng. Cyperus 
Roxburgh ii. 

GOL-MARICH. Beng. Black-pepper, 
piper nigrum. 

GOLSINK. Hind. 

GOLOMI. Sans. 

Linn. 

GOL SIR. Hind. Ficus glomerata, 

GOLUGU. Tel. Glycosmis pentaphylm* 
— D. G. Limonia pentapbylla. — Roxh. 

GOLUK. A hindu race in Woon. 


A kind of bar iron. 
Acorus calamus. 


m 






GOMPHRENA $LOBOSA. 


•' <*OLlJNpA ;BLHOTTIi*?flPhe Coffee rat 
of Ceylon, occasionally commits much da- 
mage, seemingly to get the bark, for they do 
not seem to eat the coffee berries. With their 
long sharp incisors they bite off with great 
smoothness the smaller and younger branches, 
generally an inch from the stem, and should 
the plants be quite young, just taken from 
the nursery, they bite them right off a few 
inches from the ground, and carry them to 
their nests in hollow trees. They appear 
irregularly, at intervals, from the jungles, 
and there is hardly an estate that does not 
now and then receive a visit from them. 
The Natives of Ceylon say that their food in 
the jungles is a species of Strobilanthus, 
called Nilu in Singalese, and that the rats 
only issue from their forest residence and 
attack the coffee estates when their forest 
food fails. The coffee-rat is an insular variety 
of the Mus hirsutus of Mr. W. Elliot, found 
in Southern India. They inhabit; the 
forests, making their nests among the 
roots of the trees, and feeding, in tho sea- 
son, on the ripe seeds of the nilloo. When the 
seeds of the Nilloo, Singh. — Strobilanthes, 
on which they feed are exhausted, they in- 
vade the coffee plantations in swarms, gnaw 
off the young branches and divest the trees 
of buds and bloom. So many as a thousand 
have been killed in one day on a single 
estate. Like the lemming of Norway and 
Lapland, they migrate in vast numbers ou 
the occurrence of a scarcity of their ordinary 
food. The Malabar coolies are so fond of 
their flesh, that they evince a preference for 
those districts in which the coffee plantations 
are subject to their incursions, where they 
fry the rats in cocoanut oil, or convert them 
into cu^ry . — Nietncr on the Enemies of the 
Coffee l J lant. Tennenfs Sketches of the Natural 
History of Ceylon , p. 3-44. 

COMA. Sp. Gum. 

COMA AMMONIA CO. Sp. Gum am- 
moniac. 

GOMALA BANSA. A branch of the 
Ahir. 

GOMA-LACA. Sp. Lac. 

GOMANGASA. Sec Topes. 

GOMARAM, Port. Gamboge. 

GOMASHTAH. Hind. An Agent. 

GOMATI. An affluent of the Beas. 

GOMAYAM. Tel. Cow-dung cakes. 
Bratties, used as fuel. 

GOMBEAW. West Indies. Abelmosohus 
csculentus, W. & A. 

GOMBOGE. See Gamboge; Gamboge 
butter. Resin. 

GOME. Jav. also Ko. Jap. Rice. 
GOMEAH, a town in Hazareebagh. 


GO-MEDHA. Surd, fcofn go, a cotf, 

and medha, flesh. 

GOMEZ. ThePortugese, Lorenzo deGomez, 
was the first of the European navigators 
who approached the northern part of the 
island of Borneo, lie arrived in 1 518 in the 
ship St. Sebastian on his route to China!; 
Wc presume that he gave to the country thi 
name of Buvne, but he says that the natives 
term it Brannai or Brunai. The travellers 
who have recently penetrated into different 
parts of the interior, the Dutch major 
Muller, Colonel Hcnrici, tho members of a 
scientific commission, Diard, S. Muller and 
Korthals, as well as the rajah Brooke,'**®* 
sure us that the people have no general 
name for the island. 

GOM-LAO. Dut. Lac. 

GOMMA It. Gum. 

GOMMA AMMONIACO. It. Gomrne 
ammoriiaque. Fit. Gum ammoniac. 

GOMMA ARABICA. It. Gum arabic. 
GOMMA GUTTA. It. Gamboge. 
GOMME. Fit. Gum. 

GOMME ARABIQUE. Fr. Gum arabic. . 
GOMME DE KINO. Fr. Kino. 

GOMME GUTTE. Fit. Gamboge. 
GOMMI ASTiiAGANTL Fr. Gum tra- 
gacanth. 

GOMONA, is a small island in lat. 1° 56* 

S. long. 127° 38’ E.,37 miles off Amboyna 
flagstaff. — llorsburqh. 

GOMPHIA ANGUSTIFOLIA. Vahl. 5 
W. & A . ; Prod. 1. 152. 

Walkera kerratta, Wild. G. zoylanica, D. C» 
Oolma zeylanica, Lam. G. malabarica, „ 

Pua-jetti, Malkai,. Jokati, Tam. 

Bokoara-gass, Singh. a 

This tree grows to the height of thirty 
feet: on the continent of India and in Ceylon 
it is common up to an elevation of 
3,000 feet. The wood is useful for build- 
ing purposes. The root and leaves are 
bitter, and employed in Malabar in decoc- 
tion, in milk, or water, as atonic. stomachiQ,, 
and anti-emetic. — Thw. En. PI. Tteyl. 
page 71. O'Shaughnessy , p. 260. 

GOMPHIA MALABARICA. D. C. Sjto^v 
of Gomphia angustifolia. — Vahl. 

GOMPHIA ZEYLAN1CA. D. C. Sy% . 
of Gomphia angustifolia. — Vahl . 

GOMPHRENA GLOBOSA. Linn. 

Ma-bnyo-ban, Bukm. Everlasting flower, 

Jafferi gundi, Duk. Gnl mukhmul, 

Globe amaranth, Eng. | Pedda goranta, 

Tin’s flowering plant has a red and whitf ^ 
variety, and the red resembles red clovatk^ 
It is cultivated in the gardens of Europeai& 
and Natives in India and Burraah . — mami 
Burmah ; RiddelVs Gardening. Gen . 

Top., p. 187. 
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isgg^BOMTI b f Meywar. Lake 

j^Kaakrowlifl also .'* tSpled Rajsumund. This 
J^reat national “Work is twenty five miles 
V/iorth of Oodeypoor the capital of Meywar, 
and is situated on the declivity of the 

S lain about two miles from the base of 
lie Aravalli. A small perennial stream, 
called the Gomtee or serpentine, flowing 
from these mountains, was arrested in its 
course, and confined by an immense embank- 
ment, made to form the lake called after the 
ruler, Raj-sumund, or royal sea. The bund 
or dam forms an irregular segment of a circle 
embracing an extent of nearly three miles, 
and" encircling the waters on every side ex- 
cept the space between the north-west and 
north-east points. This barrier, which cou- 
fines a sheet of water of great depth, about 
twelve miles in circumference, is entirely of 
white marble, with a flight of steps of the 
same material, throughout this extent, from 
fthe summit to the water’s edge ; the whole 
- buttressed by an enormous rampart of earth, 
^fhich, had the projector lived, would have 
.Men planted with trees to form a promenade. 
On the south side are tho town and fortress 
built by the rana, and bearing his name, 
Bajnuggur; and npon the embankment 
stands the temple of Kunkraoli, tho shrine 
of one of the seven forms (saroopj of Krishna. 
The whole is ornamented with sculpture of 
tolerable execution for the age ; and a genea- 
logical sketch of the founder’s family is in- 
^ili&ibed in conspicuous characters. One 
million one hundred and fifty thousand 
V pounds sterling, contributed by tho rana, his 
& chiefs and opulent subjects, was expended on 
this work, of which tho material was brought 
ftqm the adjacent quarries. But, magnifi- 
cettijjbostly, and useful as it is, it derives its 
chill beauty from the benevolent motive to 
which it owes its birth : to alleviate the 
xmMeories of a starving population and make 
tbgiir employment conducive to national 
during one of those awful visitations 
ividence in the shape of famine which 
time to time recur in different parts 
dia. — Tod' 8 Rajasthan, Yol. I p. 389. 
SO-MUKHI. Hind. A bag used by 
devotees, contains a rosary tho beads 
bf^hich are counted by the hand. Literally 
*the two words mean cow’s mouth. 
,; :5 «OMUL. A river of Afghanistan, course 
l# miles. It rises about lat. 33 °, long. 
Ip’fiYat the foot of an offshoot from Safed 
runs S. W. ; and a little E. of S. to 
its ; thence E., N. E., and S. E., until 
led by the sands of the Daman. 
GOMUL or Goolairee. A pass in the 
ftenyatinlat. 32 , long. 70° 30', and about 
looses long. It runs 20 miles from the 



entrance of? thread to the N. W;, the* 80 
miles S. W., then Ni W. to Ghuznee. This 
pass is of great commercial importance. 
Every spring, large caravans traverse it from 
Hindoostan to Afghanistan. 

GOMUTL Malay. 


Mukso, 

Duke, or Dok, 
lju, or Fju, 
Eju, or Si ji, 

Nawa, 

Areng, 


Amu. 

Jav. 

Malay. 

» 


Sagwire, 

A now, 

Cabo negro, 
Seho, 


The Tree 


Port. 

Sum. 

8p. 

Tee. 


Amboin. | Anau, Malay. 

Malay. 


Gornuti is a fibrous product of the Arenga 
saccharifera, a horse hair looking substanco 
produced at the base of the petioles, and is 
known by various names in the languages 
of the Archipelago. This fibrous substance 
is superior in quality, cheapness and dura- 
bility to that obtained from the husk of the 
cocoa-nut. It has great power in resisting 
wet, and is used by the natives of the In- 
dian islands for every domestic and naval 
purpose to which cordage is applied, a 
practice in which Europeans have, of late 
years, imitated them. The coarser parts are 
used as pens by all the tribes who write on 
paper, and as tho arrows for blow pipes or 
arrow-tubes. Tho Gornuti, of all vegetable 
substances, is the least prone to decay, it is 
fastened like straw over bamboo thatch, 
round the euds of posts placed in tho 
ground, is mixed with mortar, and is plaited 
by tho Bornoeso into ornaments for the arms, 
legs and neck. The Arenga saccharifera 
tree produces about six leaves annually, and 
each leaf yields from eight to sixteen ounces 
of clean fibres. — Seeman. 

The Gornuti fibre, though well known 
in Eastern commerce and as used in East- 
ern shipping, is little known in the West- 
ern world. It is, however, occasionally 
heard of by the name of “vegetable 
bristles.” Though a portion of the fibres 
may be likened to stiff* bristles, the greater 
part is more like black horse- hair. This is 
celebrated in the countries where it is pro- 
duced, both for its strength and for its 
imperishable nature, even when exposed to 
wet. It is supposed to bo the same as tho 
Cabro negro of the Spaniards of Manilla. 
The tree yielding it was described and fignr- 
ed by Rumphius (‘ Herb. Amb.,’ i, p. 57, 
1. 13) under the name of Gomuto, or Sa- 
guerus ; but the latter name being too simi- 
lar to that of the true Sago tree, has been 
changed to Arenga, from the native napie 
Areng, under which it was described by La- 
billardiere. The specific name has been given 
from the large quantity of sugar procurable 
from its sap by cutting the spadices of tho 



GOMUTJ. 

stale flowers. The tree is valuable for several for cables and standii^itoppg, though less 
very distinct, and all very useful, products, suitable for running rigging. •* The native 
It is described by Marsden, in his * Sumatra,* shipping of all kinds arefcntirely equipped 
under the name of Anou, as a palm of “ much with the cordage of the Gomuto, and 
importance, as the nativos procure from it the largest European shipping in the Archi- 
■ §ago (but there is also another sago tree, pelago, find the advantage of using cables 
more productive), toddy, or palm wine, of of it. It undergoes no preparation but that 
the first quality; sugar, or jaggery ; and of spinning and twisting,— no material 
ejoo.” Dr.Roxburgb, writing in the year 1799, similar to tar or pitch, indispensable to the 
strongly recommended its extensive intro- preservation of hempen cordage, being ntfc 
Auction into Iudiaand the Arenga now grows cessary with a substanco i-lmt. in a remark* 
in Bangalore and to some extent in the Nug- able degree, possesses the quality of resisting 
gur division of Mysore. The palm wine alternations of heat and moist ure. The best 
itself, and the sugar it yields, tho black Gomuto is the produce of the islands farthest 
fibres for cables and cordage, and the pith east, as Amboy ua and the other Spice Islands, 
for sago, independently of many other uses, That of Java has a coarse ligneous fibre ; the 
are objects of great commercial importance, produce of Matura is bt tier. Gomuto is 
This palm ih to be found in all parts, from the generally sold in twisted shreds or yarns, 
gulf of Bengal to all the Asiatic islands on its often as low as a Spanish dollar a picul, and 
eastward, especially in low moist- situations seldom above two; which last price is no 
and along tho banks of rivers. Dr. Roxburgh more than one sixth part of tho price of 
describes the trees (in 1810) which had been Russia hemp in the London market. Were 
introduced into tho Botanic Gardens at European ingenuity applied to the improve- 
Calcutta about twenty- four years before, as mont of this material, there . an be little 
from twenty to thirty feet in height, oxclu- doubt but it might be rendered more ex- 
Hive of foliage or fronds, which rise from tcnsivoly useful. Milburn, also, in his 
fifteen to twenty feet higher. These fronds 1 Oriental Commerce, * mentions tho Ejoo is, 
or leaves arc pinnate, and from fifteen to of all vegetable substances the least subject 
twenty-five feet long. The trunk is straight, to decay, and that it is manufactured into 
at first covered entirely with tho sheaths of cables, and the small cordage of most of the 
the fronds or leaves, and the black horse- Malay vessels are made of it : “ it is equally 
hair-like fibres, called, by the Malays, Ejoo, elastic with coir, but much more serviceable, ! 
which issue in great abundance from the and floats on tho surface of the water.” The 
margins of these sheaths. As tho tree ad- fibres are employed, in making cordage for 
vauees in age or size, these drop off’, leaving their nets and seines, for the rigging of vessels, 
an elegant, columnar, naked trunk. He and also for cables. These are described by all 
further states that he had observed that each as remarkable for their tenacity and dura- 
of the well-grown thriving trees produced bility, and as not undergoing any change by 
about six leaves annually, and that each exposure to wet, not even when stowed away 
leaf yields about three quarters of a pound in a wot state. In some experiments made 
weight of these fibres, and, therefore, by Dr. Roxburgh, some thiekish cord bora 
each tree about four pounds and a half. But 96 lb., and some smaller 79 lb. ; whil.vooir 
some luxuriant trees yield at least one of the same size bore only 87 lb. and 60 lb. 
pound of fibre from each leaf. As these respectively. 

black fibres issuo from the sides of the Besides tho abovo horse-baiHike fibres* 
sheaths, they necessarily surround the stem, there is at the base of the leaves n five gossip; 
and may be cut oft* without injury to the mer-like woolly material, burn, Malay, KawaV 
tree. Even in commercial specimens, some Jav. much employed in caulking ships, 4$^;; 
®*y he seen covered both on tho upper and stuffing for cushions, and as tinder. v 

lower surface, with dense cellular mem- Ejoo was sent to the London Exhibition: 
j^anes, having between them a mass of these of 1851, via Singapore, from Malacca, se* 
black fibres. These are supported by thicker parated from stiff fibres, aud as prepar- ^ 
°r wlialehone-like fibres, which are attached ed for manufacture or export, and also pifeV;. 

the thinner fibres by cellular tissue, pared as sinnet or coarse line for making# 
these stiff fibres are employed in Sumatra ropes or cables. The portion belonging t$|§£ 
styles for writing with, on the leaves of each leaf having apparently been cut ..off; 
®tber palms, Ac., as mentioned both by Mars- close to the sheath, and each measuring 
|j e n and Bennett. These fibres are further about three feet in breadth and two feet id;; 
described as stronger, more durable, but less length. The bundles of the coarse and fin! 
Pliant an'd elastic than those of the coir ; but fibres are about six feet in length, and about 
tuoy resist decay, and are therefore more fit twelve inches in diameter, neatly tied f| 
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•’"witli split can.%^ 
Sparser, there, are 


ipersed among tho 
►me finer fibres, some- 
thing like black erbol. The sinnet is coarse, 
but strong, and broke, with a weight of 85 lb. , 
when coir of about the same size broke with 
75 lb. ; but the comparison is not very exact. 
Mr. Kyd, formerly a sbip-bnilder of Cal- 
cutta, possessed a cable mado of the Ejoo 
fibre, which he had had for four years ox- 


been but indefinitely fixed, it extended at 
least to a line drawn from Gangpnr on the 
Brahmini to Bhadrachalam about 120 miles 
from the mouth of the Godavari, and includ- 
ed Sambhalpur, Sonpur, and Patna ; but on 
Hamilton’s map of 1820, it includes Eala- • 
handi, Boad, and Sinbhum. Its length from 
S. W. to N. E. was not less then 380 miles 
and its average breadth fully 300, whilst its 


, posed to all weathers, and which raised the area was at least 115,000 square miles, or 


double tho size of England and Wales. 

The Gond tribes are scattered over the 
mountain ranges of this territory, though 
they do not extend qnite so far to the E. as 
it does. They are found extending into 
Sarguja on the N. E. they are found in 
Karial and Kalahandi or Kharond along 
with the Khond and Uriya. In the South, 
says Mr. Hislop, they form the mass of the 
population of Bastar and a portion of tho 
inhabitants of Jeyporo (in the Madras Pre- 
sidency), while they occupy the hills along 
the loft bank of the Godavari, about Nirmal ; 
and on the West, they are intermingled with 


bow anchor of a merchant ship of 600 tons, 
buried in the sands of the Iloogly ; in two 
previous attempts at which, three Russian 
hempen cables had given way. Besides 
making strong and durable cordage, the Ejoo 
fibre is no doubt applicable to a variety of 
Purposes for which horsehair and bristles 
are now employed.— Roijtc, Fib. FI. p. 99. 

Seeman on Palms , Voigt, p. 636. Roxburgh 
FI. Ind. iii. p. 626. Uon'ble Mr. Morrison's 
Compendious Description. 

* GOMUTUS, The Saguerus of lliimphius, 

Is tho Arenga succharifera of Labillardiero, 

. Bne of the products of which is the Gomuto. 

Hartwig says the outer rind of tho fruit is Hindus of Berar for 30 miles from the right 
poisonous and used to poison wells. The hank of the Wurda. 
nuts have a delicate flavour. Tho reticu- 
lum or fibrous net at the base of tho pe- 
tioles of the leaves, called tho goinuti is ex- 
tensively used for cordage and cables. The 
email hard twigs found mixed up with the 
^gomuti are used as pens and as tho shafts for 
the Sumpits or blow pipes. Underneath tho 

t fciculum is a soft silky material used as 
ider by tho Chincso and us oakum for 
#&u1king. — Hartwig . See Arenga. 

^GONL). Hind. Typha angustifolia. 

GOND. Hind. Gum, bonce. 

Gond-i-bahul, gum of Acacia arabica, and 
of J^cacia farnesiana. 

0o.nd-chinibri, gum of Acacia modesta. 

^Goml-i-dhao, gum of Conocarpus latifolia. 
lyjjinga, or Kani Gond, gum of Odina 
jvodier. 

• Gond-i-kikar, gum Arabic. 

; Gond-i-pliuhih, gond of Acacia modesta. 

^Sorval-gond, gum of Bomhux licptal 
-^iplyllun 1 . 

• JGond-i-shaft-al u, gum of Armeniaca vul- 
gpfia, apricot. 

^ lim °f Acacia serissa. 

; GOND. The province of Guiulwana or of the S. Maratta country, the Todava of the 
2;;|^ndwan», on tho old maps, occupied a Nilgiris, the Malayalam ofTravankur, the 
v; d^rge area iu the centre of Ind in. Itwasbound- Tamil and Telugu. The Kur or Muw* 

: ; ; -ed on the S. W., and W. by tho Godavari, and the Korku in Hushangabad and west- 
P^nhita, and Varnda rivers and the Kali- ward in the forests on the Tapti and Na r ' 
Ir gpng Mils; tho Narmada separated it from mada, until they come in contact with the 
7j ; Salwa and Dumoh, and then tho boundary Bliil of the Vindhya hills, and the Nahid 
^ line ran N. E. along the Kutne, and on the of Khandesh belong to this Kol family* 
side it had Berar and Chota Nagpore. indeed Mr. Hislop held that the word K« r 
* ^ its limits seem to have is identical with Kol. The close! relation* 
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The Gonds are one of tho most important 
of tho aboriginal tribes of India and pro- 
bably number 600,000 souls, they speak dia- 
lects of the great Turanian or Tartar family 
of languages, spoken by all the tribes from 
the Himalaya to Okotsk and to Lapland, 
and including the Hungarian, Krimean, and 
Turkish. In India, there are three or four 
distinct branches of tins family of languages, 
and consequently of the Turanian race : — in 
the North, are the Himalayan dialects and 
tribes, from Upper and Lower Kanawar on 
the Sutlej to Butan of the extreme east. 
Then we have the Lohitic class — comprising 
with the Burmese and others of the eastern 
peninsula, the dialects of the Naga and Mikir 
tribes in Assam, and of tho Bodo, Kachari, 
Kuki and Garo in Eastern Bengal. Nearly 
related to this class is the Kol or Munda 
family including the Kol, Sonthal and 
Bhumij of Singhbhum and Western Bengal, 
and the Mundala of Chota Nagpur. The 
fourth class is the Tamulic or JDravidian, 
to which belong to the Braliui of Baluchistan, 
the Gondi,tbo Tulava of Kanada,tbe Karnata 



Kuri. 

Sonthal or 

Gond, 

Tamil. 

Kol. 

dialects. 


.Situ, chita 

..Seta, 

...Nci, 

...Nay. 

.Lutur, i. 

..Lutar, 

...Kavi, 

...Kathu. 

zr 

•Up. 

..Mu, 

...Meir, 

..Muku, 

...Mayer. 

...Mukku. 

.Lai, 

..Lai, 

..Pir, 

...Walru, 

.Singal, 

, . Sengel, 

..Narpu, 

..Nerappu. 

.I)a, 

..Da, 

..Tanni, 

...Tanni r. 

.ITra, 

..Ora, 

..Hon, 

...Vidu, 

.Epal, 

..Ipil, 

.. Sukum, 

...Tarakai? 

.Koro, 

...Mamval, 

...Manidan. 

Barku, 

..Bara, 

..Hand, 

...Erandu. 

, Apkor, 

.Apia, 

..Muml, 

...Muudru. 


ship of the Kur and Sonthal, and their sepa- 
ration from the Dravidian may be illustrated 
by a few examples 

English. 

Dog, 

Ear, 

Hair, 

Nope, 

Belly, 

Fire, 

Water, 

House, 

Star, 

Man, 

Two, 

Three, 

Mr. Driberg compiled a very complete 
grammar and vocabulary of the Mahadeo 
dialect of the Gond language, and the dialect 
of the Saonee Gonds was noticed in a paper 
by Mr. Manger. 

From the goographicardistribution of the 
Kol and Dravidian languages, Mr. Ilislop 
concluded that while the stream of Dravidian 
population, as evidenced by the Brahui in 
Baluchistan, entered India by the north- 
west, that of the Kol family seems to have 
found admission by the Nor til- east and, as 
the ono flowed south towards capo Ku- 
mari, and the other in the same direction 
towards Cape Romania, a- part of each ap- 
pears to have met and crossed in Central 
India. This hypothesis rests on the pre- 
sence of the Braliui where they are, a 
fact which is not inconsistant, however, with 
the supposition that the Dravidian tribes 
may also have entered India from the north- 
east or even across the Himalaya, as the Kana- 
war, Newar, Chepang, and other tribes 
have done, while the Kol tribes were an off- 
shoot from a later horde, the main body of 
which entered the Eastern Peninsula. The 
Brahui may have been driven westward 
by the invading Arya from the upper Indus. 
To the early Arya the prior tribes 
were known as Dasi, and Dr. J. Wilson 
tells us they were not altogether barbarians, 
for they had distinctive ‘ cities and other 
establffimients of at least a partial civiliza- 
tion. Then, as now, they were darker than 
the Arya: and, according to Dr. Wilson, 
the more marked Turanians in Gujarat and 
other provinces are still f % denominated the 
'* Kali Praja” (corrupted into Parej) or black 
population. The Gond of Berar, is a hill 
occupying the Mailghant and the 
southern Bkirts along with the Andh, the 
Kolamb and Koorkoo. All these have a 
e,buteach of them speaks 
) and in their features they 
** quite distinct from the people of the 
mlages. There are 8000 of them in the 
“omraoti district. In the Central India Pro- 
^ces the chief Gond tribes are 


Mari Gond, in Ch 
Mariah or Gottawar,^ 

Khutalnar, in Chanda; ^ 

Durweli, of do. * 

, Aguriah, of Mundla. 

Hulba, of Upper Godavcry. 

The Gondwana of tho older maps is $■ 
wider extent of country than is now occupied 
by this race and is politically, rather than 
etymologically Gond. Whilst the Gond rac^ 
were dominant, theywero masters of all Gond- 
wana, including the open and cultivated 
tracts about Nagpore, Rncporc, Jubbulpore 
and perhaps as far as Elliehpur and to the 
south of the Godavcry, where some Gonds 
are found amongst the Tiling population. 
Dcogurh in tho Satpura range, was the chief 
scat of their power. They immediately pro- 
ceeded Urn M:\hraitab, by whom they were 
ousted from the open and valuable tracts. 
The Gond do not now form any consider- 
able part of the population of sho plain 
champagne country, but tho chiefs and largo 
zemindars of the Satpura ranges and most 
of the men of importance in parts of Saiigor 
and other districts north of tho Nerbuddah 
arc supposed to be Gond, through some 
claim to be Rajputs and others have become 
mahomedans. The Gond predominate from 
Sargujnh, westward along the line of the 
Satpura bills, through all the hilly country- 
of the districts of Mandla, Jubbulpur, Seoul, 
Chanel wara, Baitul and Hoshungabad and in 
some degree to the neighbourhood of Asseor- 
ghur. They had varied fortunes, from the 
beginning of the present era, sometimes 
attacking other powers, sometimes defending 
themselves, sometimes aiding mahornodans, 
sometimes attacked by them, but, sinco 
Akbar’s time, they have been subject to 
other nations. The term Gond, seems iden- 
tical with Khond, supposed to be derived 
from the Hindi word Kond or Kouda, 
a hill, indicative that they were regarded as 
a hill people. In the interior of the penin- 
sula are Gond tribes, and the Khond, 
Kund or Ku, also Dravidian, who are 
estimated at half a million of souls. 
The Gond race is physically below the 
average of Europeans, in stature, and, in 
complexion, the Gond race are decidedly 
darker than tho generality of the hindu* - 
They are well proportioned but somewhat ^ 
thickset and muscular; their features are - 
rather ugly ; they have roundish heads, wide ' 
mouths, with thickish lips and somewhat dis- 
tended nostrils. Their hair is straight and 
black and the beard and mustache scanty* 
Their hair and features, according to Mr. 
Hislop, are decidedly Mongolian. They have 
an average amount of intellect and remark- . 
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pe quiclT^lf v #SBervation. They are 
ttthfui in thdombs^nts, faithful to their 
omises, an4; S^hoAest with each other, 
at do not scrapie to plunder strangers. 
They are courageous, shy with strangers j 
simple minded, superstitious though free 
from fanaticism. They are habitually drunk- 
en, every feast or festival being attended with 
excesses. Their religion is as distinctively 
:^t)£ Scythian origin as is their langusigo and 
physique. Earthenware figures of the horse 
are offered instead of the living sacrifice. 
TJicy propitiate the manes of their ancestors, 
by offerings of these earthenware horses, rice 
and other grains, eggs, fowls or sheep. The 
saprifice of the cow was prohibited by the 
Bhonsla Government. Children everywhere, 
itid many adults, aro buried, but the Madia 
of Bastar and the Good races who have 
conformed tohindu customs bum their dead. 
They have in all about thirty divinities, but 
„ a few of these are most worshipped. The 
^Creator, under the namo of 1> ling wan, is 
becas ion ally worshipped in their houses by 
"prayers, and by burnt offering i of sugar and 
hut their chief worship is to the inferior 
divinities. The chief of these aro 
■ (1) Batin dewa (great god) or Budlinl pen 
(Old god) who is the same as the Bura pen 
of the Kond race and appears to bo the same 
as Rayetal or the sun-god represented by an 
;$rott tiger three inches long, and is probably 
'fee same as the Marung Bura of the Sonthal. 
“le is worshipped once a year, at the rice 
vest, and a hog is then sacrificed to him. 
aong the Grtiti, he is represented by a 
^Stopper piece, kept in a tree in the jungle. 
,$©iis they take down at the annual festival, 
$l$an a space of about a loot square, 
tinder a tree, in which they lay the pice, 
before which they arrange as many small 
heaps or handfuls of uncooked rice, as there 
are deities worshipped by them. Tlio 
{mipkens brought for sacrifice .are loosed and 
Permitted i.o feed on the rice. Goats aro also 
i&ffered and their blood presented in the 
ftftmo mannor. On the blood, arrack is poured 
V|IJ| a libation to their deities. The pice is 
Sow lifted aud pat in its bamboo easo which 
ufshut up with leaves wrapped in grass and 
returned to its place in the tree, to remain 
tk&re till it be rerpiired in tho following year. 
Both Budhal and Matya (about to be noticed) 
V : M0 said to be sometimes of iron and a foot 

feng- 

Matya , called Mata by the Kurku, is 
both the god (or goddess) of the much dread* 
$4 scourge small pox and of the town. The 
0ond of. Seoni represent Matya as the 
a^teadfmtvor Kotwal of Budhal Pen, and 
offer hi m a pig. The Kurku suppose 


Matya to reside Wide the village aud they 
make offerings of cocoanutu and sweetmeats 
but no blood. 

The Gond have no iraageB in their 
houses, and, at their religious ceremonies, 
they employ only the rudest symbols,— 
knobs of mud, stone, iron rods, pieces of 
wood, chains, bells, &c. Their festivals are 
associated with their crops and are celebrat- 
ed under the Saj treo or Eim tree, three or 
four times in a year, as on the occasion of 
the commencement of rice sowing, when the 
lice crop is ready, and when the Mahwa 
tree (Bassia laiifolia) comes into flowor. 
hi the south of the Bandara district are to 
be seen squared pieces of wood, each with 
a rude figure carried in front, -sot up some- 
what close to each other. Theso represent 
Bangaram ; Bangara Bai or Dovi, who is 
said to have one sister and five brothers, the 
names of the latter being Oantaram, Cham- 
param, Naikaram aud Potlinga, the sister 
being known as Danteswari, which is a namo 
of Kali. Those aro all deemed to possess 
the power of sending disease and death 
upon moil, and under these or other names 
seem to be generally feared in the region 
east of Nagpore city. At Dantewada, in 
Bastar, about 60 miles S. W. of Jagdalpnr 
near the junction of the Sankari and Dan- 
kan tributaries of the Indrawati, is a shrine 
of Dantcshwari, at which, about 1835, it is 
said, that upwards of 25 full grown men 
were immolated on a single occasion by a 
late raja of Bastar. Since then, numerous 
complaints have reached the authorities at 
Nagpore of the continuance of tho practice. 
Amongst the Moria Gond, Bhawani is wor- 
shipped as the small- pox goddess, and as 
Maoli or Dantesliwari. 

3. Sale , or Sail, or according to the Gaiti 

Gond, Salcng, sits on the same gaddhi with 
tho groat god, to whom he is said to be 
nearly equal. An offering- of a ehe-goat is 
made to him, and ho is probably the pro- 
tector of cattle. • 

4. Gangara , Ghagara, Gagaral, Gonga- 
ra Mai, is the bell god, and is represented by 
a bell, or by an iron chain of four links. 

5. Palo, of whom only the name is 
known. The suitable offering to Gangara 
and him is a cow. 

6. Qadawa is the god of the dead, ana 
is, perhaps, the same as Chawar, and identi- 
cal with Dichali of the Ghaibassa Kol. 

7. Kham or Rank the last of the seven 
deities (sab dewala), is worshipped under the 
Saj tree, (Pentaptera tomontosa.) < 

Kodo-pen , is besides these seven, and 
horse-god, common to the Gond aud Kur. 
Mr. Driberg supposes him to preside ov& * 



village and thus he would correspond to 1 
Nadzu Pen of the Kond. Bat Mr. Hislop 
conjectures he may be the god of crops, 
godo, the paspalum frumentaceum, being 
tbo grain chiefly cultivated by the Gond. 
In the wilder villages, near the Mahadeva 
hills, Kodo Pen is worshipped by new 
comers near a small heap of stones, through 
the oldest resident, with fowls, eggs, grain 
and a few copper coins which become the 
profits of the officiating priest. 

Mutua or Mutya Deva among tho Kurku, 
is a heap of small stones inside the 
village, besmeared with sandur. Ho is 
associated with tho prosperity of the village 
and is worshipped with a goat, cocoa-nuts, 
limes, dates, and a ball of sandur paste. 

Pharsi pen, or Pharsa pot, is represented 
by a small iron spear-head. This name may 
possibly be connected with barclii (hindi) 
a spear, and he may be identical with the 
Lolia of the Kond, the iron god or god 
of war. Pharsa, in Gondi, also, means a 
trident, which is an ancient Tartar weapon. 
He is worshipped every third or fourth or 
fifth year, at full of the moon Vaisakh, and 
on the occasion people assemble from great 
distances, and offering is made of a white 
cock, a white hc-goat and a white young 
cow. The ceremonies are conducted with 
great secrecy, and no hindu or Gond woman 
even is allowed to be present. lie is appa- 
rently the same as Dula Dcwa, the god of 
the battle axe of tho Gaifi Gonds, who repre- 
sent Dula Dewa by a battle axe fastened to 
a tree. 

Hardul , at Amarkantak, is worshipped 
ai the cholera god, but Mr. Hislop suppos- 
ed this to be another uamo for Budhal Pen. 
The Kurku style him Lala Hardal, and he 
possibly is the same as the Gohera of tho 
Chaibassa Kol, 

Bangaram is probably the god of fever, 
as among tho Kol of Chaibassa, where he is 
associated with Dichali and Gohern, as also 
vdth Chondu the god of itch and Negra of 
indigestion. 

Bhiwasu or Bhim Pen is, in the Mahadeva 
Hills, the god of rain whero a festival 
lasting for four or five days is kept in his 
honour at the end of the monBoon, when 
two poles, about 20 feot high and 6 feet 
apart, are set up, and a rope attached to tho top, 
by means of which they climb to the top of 
the polo down which they then slide. Offer- 
of fowls, eggs and grain are present- 
to him. All over Gondwana, he is 
generally worshipped under the form of an 
unshapely stone covered with vermillion, or 
of two pieces of wood standing from three 
to four feet above ground, like those set up 


for Bungaram. Before ^ i Moria Gond 

regularly perform worst eviefus to sow- 
ing. A little S. W. from '. |a* Kurd, how- 
ever, and North of Parsenni, is a formed idol 
of Bhiwasu, 8 feet high, with a dagger in 
hand and a barchi (javelin) in the other. 4 
Bhumuk is tho pujari or officiating priest^ 
and the people worship on Tuesdays and ^ 
Saturdays, making offering of hogs, he-'# 
goats, cocks, hens, cocoanuts. At an an-# 
nual feast the potail gives two Rupees and 
hindu cultivators rico ; tho pujari takes a 
cow by force from the Gowar and offers it 
to Bliim Scu in presence of about twenty-five \ 
Gonds. 

Sasarkund is a pool in the Mahur jungle 
whero the Pain ganga is said to bo engulfed. 
The Naikudo Gond repair there, in pilgrim# 
age, at tho month Chaitra, to a huge stone 
that rises in a gorge, and goes by the name . 
of Bliim Sen, beforo which Naikude Gond 
mingle with Raj Gond and Kolam in wor- 
ship. Towards evening, the worshippers 
cook a little rice, and place it before the 
god, adding sugar. Then they smear the 
stono with vermillion and bum resin as in- 
cense, after which all oflbr their victims, 
sheep, hogs and fowls with the usual liba- 
tions of arrack, tho pujari appears to jbe 
inspired, rolls his head, leapB wildly about 1 
and finally falls down in a trauce, when he 
declares whether the god has accepted the 
services or not. At night drinking, dancing* 
and heating tomtomB goes on, and in the 
morning they return homo after an early 
meal. Those unable to leave homo perform 
similar rites beneath aMaliwa tree. 

Waghoba , the tiger god, is worshipped bjjr, 
tho Naikude Gond ; and under the name hf 
Bag Deo, by the Kurku. 

Sultan Sakada is worshipped by the Kttr. 

Sakai Deva, or Sakra Pen, the chain god 
ip worshipped in Scone and elsewhere. 

Sanyul Pen or Saualk, the spirits of the 
departed, are worshipped or propitiated for 
a year after death, but persons of note, he^d 
men of villages or priests, are treated as gods 
for years or generations, and sacrifices are, 
usually offered at their Stbapana or shrinfes 
of earth. 


Koitor , i fix. 


Raj Gond. 
Itaghuwal. 
Daduvi. 


Katnlya. 

Padal. 

Dholi. 


Ojhyal. Koi-kopal. 

Thotyal. Kolam. 

Koila-bhutal. Madyal. 


Koitor are a section of the Gond, includ- 
ing the Raj Gond, the Raghuwal, the Daduvi 
and Katulya. The Koitor is the Gond par 
excellence : and some suppose the term de- 
rived from the Persian “ Koh” a hill. 

Koi is the name given to the Meria sacri- 
ficing tribes of Orissa. 
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P adal, Pathad^P^han or Desai, is a Gond 
> who are towards or religious coun- 
sellors of theupper classes of Goods. From 

■ these has sprang a half caste tribe, who 
l speak Maratha, and occupy themselves in 

spinning thread and playing on wind in- 
struments. 

* Dholi, a Gond tribe who dwell in jungly 
districts and are employed as goat herds. 

■ ’■■ ■ Ojhyal , a Gond tribe, wandering bards 
and fowlers. 

Thotyal, meaning the maimed, a wander- 
ing Gond tribe, also called Pcndabarya 
of minstrels of God, also Matyal because their 
• songs are chiefly in honor of Mata. They 
m$ko baskets. 

Koila-bhutal , a wandering Gond tribe, 
'^tfiose women are dancing girls. 

Roi-kopal , i. e. Gond Gopal, a settled race 
of Gond who are cow-keepors. 

Madyal , a Gond tribe, called in Bastar 
Jhodia, are savages on the Beila Dila hills 
0d in the remotest parts of Chanda. These 
vfemen only wear a bunch of leafy twigs to 
dfrver them before and behind. In this, they 
resemble the Juanga to the south of the 
Kol country; the Chonehi near the Pulicat 
like and to tho north of Elloro and till about 
years ago a similar custom existed 
amongst the Holier of the forests near Man- 
j galore. 

')0*k>Kolam, a Gond tribe, along the Kandi 
;|:;^onda or Pindi hills, on the south of the 
Tarda and along tho table land stretching 
and north of Manikgudh and thence 
fth to Dantanpilly, running parallel to 
| right bank of the Pranhita. 

dya, a hill race, not Gond, occupying 
| tract between Chandwara and the Maha- 
i. hills, who have conformed to the hindus 
intneir language and religious observances. 

^JBtalwa a hill race, not Gond, pretty mi- 
merous in Bastar, Bandaraand Raepore, who 
covet the distinction of wearing the sacred 
thread, which right those in Bastar pur- 
chase from the raja. 

Qaiti Gond, a tribe in Bastar who call 
themselves Koitor. 

Maria Gond, the principal agriculturists 
in Bastar. 

Nai-Kude Gond a tribe that inhabit the 
. jungles on both banks of the Pain Ganga, 
especially in the tract between Digaras and 
Umarkher and found about Aparawapet and 
asfhr as Nirmul. They have adopted the 
hindu dress and will not eat beef ; but they 
live by the chase, cut wood and grass and 
are a terror to their neighbourhood, by their 
depredations. • 

Kur, also called Muasi, a hill tribe with a 
^%d|p(guage quite distinct from the Gonds, 


living to the N. W.andW. of the Mihadeva 
hills. 

Korkur or Korku a hill tribe dwelling to 
the N. W., and West of the Mahadeva hills 
speaking a language quite distinct from the 
Gond. They belong to the Kol or Munda 
family. 

Binderwar . A Gond tribe who dwell in 
the hills of Araarkantak, near the source of 
the Nerbuddah river.— Goleman, p. 297. flfa. 
lop , Review in Bonibay Newspaper an Mr. 
Temple's editor of Mr. Hislop's remarks on the 
Gonds. See Gonds. 

GOND A. A station for European Sol- 
diers. 

GOND A. A branch of tho Ahir caste. 

GOND ALA. Sec Inscriptions, p. 389. 

GOND AN A. A Mahrattah festival in 
honour of the goddess Devi. 

GONDAR, A town in Amhara, the 
capital of thfi kingdom. This town instated 
by Heuglin, (1862), to have contain® from 
6,000 to 7,000 inhabitants, but it is said to 
have been totally destroyed by the emperor 
Theodore. — Par. Paper . 

GOND-B ADUST AR. Hind. Castor. 

Eng. 

GONDKALI. The musician at the fes- 
tival Gondana. 

GONDHONA. Tel. Phyllanthus era- 
blica. 

GONDHUL. SecJafc. 

GONDI. Hind, also Gund and Gundni, 
Hindi, Cordia angustifolia, C. suboppositi- 
folia, also Duk. C. obliqua, the fruit of C. 
angustifolia, is an orange colored, sweet and 
rather mueilaginous berry. 

GONDNI. A bulrush. 

GONDI. See Gond ; India. 

GONDOPHERRES or Gondophares, B. 
C. 55, who took the Aryan name of 
Pharahitasa. 

Abagasus, king of kings, A. D. 70, in 
Arian Abakhafasa, Professor Lassen sup- 
poses this name to be identical with Vologe* 
ses. Mr. H. T. Prinsep supposes their coins 
to be of Parthians who established for them- 
selves a separate and independent sovereign- 
ty in Kabul and the Parapamisus. 

Abalgasius, A. D. 80, Capt. Cunningham 
described the Arian legend on the coins to 
be of the “ Saviour king Abagasus, younger 
son of Undopherres.” See Abdagasses. 
Greeks of Asia. Kabul, p. 439. 

GONDWARA, means, literally, the coun- 
try of the Gonds, a race who at no remote 
period possessed almost the whole of th® 
country to the south-east of the Nerbuddaj 
which before the war of A. D. 1818 formed th® 
extended dominions of the Mahratta prince 
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GONGYfcOPHIS CONICUS. 
of Nagpore. In the second century of the 
Christian era, the Hai-haya dynasty ruled. 
It is now the British district of the Central 
Provinces. — Malcolm' 8 Central India , Yol. I 
p. 31 . 

GONDOPOLA. Uria ? A tree of Gan- 
jam and Gumsur, extreme height 45 feet, 
circumference 2-J- feet and height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
8 feet. Bandy wheels and ploughshares are 
occasionally made of this wood, but it is 
chiefly burnt for firewood, being tolerably 
common. — Captain Macdonald. 

GONG or Loo, a Chinese musical in- 
strument, composed of a mixed metal, (said 
to be tin, copper, and bismuth), resembling 
bronze in appearance. It is in the form of a 
largo flat basin, with a ridge; and, when 
beaten with a stick or mallet, covered with 
woollen cloth or twist, emits a strong rever- 
berating or ringing bell-like sound. Its 
value jp in proportion to the quantity of 
metal it contains. In China gongs are sus- 
pended at the doors of courts of justice, 
where applicants for justice attend and 
sound. — Qrawfurd Diet. 

GONGA — ? Sterculia acuminata. 

GONGALI. Tel. Cumbly. 

GtDNG-KURA. Tel. Hibiscus canna- 
binus. — Linn. Ambari. 

GONGHO. Hind. Brassica rapa. 

QONGOO or Gangaw. Burm. A tree of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, maximum 
girth 3 cubits, maximum length 32 feet, 
very abundant from near Mergui, along 
the coast as far as Amherst. When season- 
ed, it floats in water. It is used for tables, 
chairs and# miscellaneous articles by the 
Burmese; it has a good, hard, tough wood, 
durable and recommended for shelves also 
for handles of all kinds of tools. (Yido 
Major (now General) Simpson’s Report.)— 
Captain Vance. 

GONGOSHEOLEE. Uria. P Dondee. 
poholo. Ukia ? A tree of Ganjam and 
Gumsur, extreme height 25 feet, circumfer- 
ence 3 feet and height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch 7 feet. No 
n*e seems to be made of the wood. The 
newer which has a powerful perfume is 
offered in all the pagodas to the presiding 
divinity. — Captain Macdonald. 

GONGYLOPHIS CONICUS. Schneider, 
p of serpents of India, of the Family 
^ythonidro : as under : — 

Fam. Pyfchonid©. 

Python molurus.— Linn. 

d ” retfoulatus, Schn. Nicobar, Tennasserim 

»oa constrictor. — Linn . 

jongylophis conicus, Schneid, Upper India. 

**** Jphnii, Russell of Punjab. 


GONGARA. Hibiscus cpnnabinus.— L. 

GONI. Hind. Gunny. 

GONI CLOTH. Gunny of CroWftria* 
juncea. 

GONIOTH AL AMU S HOOKERL Thw. 
A middle sized tree of Ceylon at Hinidoon 
and Roigam Cories, at an elevation of abotttp 
1,000 feet. — Thw. En. PI. Zeyl., p. 6. i* 

GONIOTJ1ALMUS THWAITESII. H. 
et. T. Caloocaara. Sing. Not uncommon irf? 
the Central Province of Ceylon at an eleva- 
tion of 2,000 to 4,000 feet.— Thw. En. PL} 
Zeyl. y p. 7. 

GONJI-PHAL. Duk. Limonia penta- 
phylla. 

GONJI PANDU. Tel. Glycosmis pen- 
taphylla. — V. C . 

GONODACTYLUS CIIIRAGRA. See 

Stoinapoda. 

GONTEMA GOMARU CHETTU. Tel. 
Ipomcesi filicaulis, also Puoderia faetida. 

GO-NYEN, Burns, a vine producing pod 
three or four feet loDg, containing ten or 
twelve beans, ten inches in circumference. 
These beaus, well boiled, aro sometimes 
used for food. — Malcolm , Vol. I, p. 182. 

GONYUCH. Hind. Lepidium latifo- 
lium. 

GONZANG. Hind. Avena fatua. 

GOOA. Beng. Betel-nut palm, Areoa 
catechu. 

GOOAL. Hind. A cow-herd. In Behar 
there arc several subdivisions as Bhota, Bu- 
narusya, Canougea and Choutaha. It is pro- 
nounced as Gwal. Elliot. See Ahir, Go, 
Goala. 

GOOAL. Hind. A grain which in the 
North West Provinces is frequently sown 
with cotton, and given as fodder to cattle. 
It is also called Kowar. Elliot. 

GOOA-MOUREE. Beng. Fceniculum 
panmori. 

- GOOBAK, also Gooya. Beng. Betel- 
nut tree, Areca catechu. 

GOODA. Hind. also Goora. The 
name of a temporary place of refuge ; hence 
the designation of many towns in-India.— 
Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 298. 

GOODIA LATIFOLIA. One of the Le- 
guminosaj, a genus of flowering plants, all 
natives of New Holland, colour of the 
flowers yellow, they never attain .any great , 
height, they may he raised from seed Of 
cuttings, in a loamy soil. — Uiddell. 

GOOGA or Goga. In the lower Hima*. 
layas of tlio Punjab, there are many shrines 
to this mythological being. In one account 
he was a chief of Ghazni who was slain in war 
against his brothers Urjun and Suijun, bat 
a rock opened, and Goga sprung forth armed 
and mounted; another account makes h|$$ 
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lord of Durd-Durehra, in the wastes of 
'^. ; ;pjijwftra who died fighting against the 
armies of Mahmood. 

| The names Urjun and Surjun and Durd- 
|*/ Durehra are instances of the alliteration of 
^ which eastern races arc so fond. 

$ V Chin and Machin is a phrase analogous 
to Hiud and Sind, usod to express all In- 
dia, and Gog and Magog (Ynj and Majuj 
'f- Arab, Pers) is applied to the northern na- 
tions of Asia; Sind and Hind are however 
,• capable of separation. The use of a double as- 
sonant name, sometimes to express a dual 
J ' idea but often a single one, is a favourite 
oriental practice. As far back as Herodotus 
k . we have Crophi and Moplii, Thyni and 
" Bithyni ; the Arabs have converted Cain 
. and Abel into Kabil and Habil, Saul and 
Goliah into Talut and Jalut, Pharoah’s raa- 
■"■■■■ gicians into llisam and Rejam. of whom the 
Jewish traditions had made Janncs and Jam- 
bres ; whilst Christian legends gave the 
napaes of Dismas and Jesmas to the penitent 
|pd impenitent thieves in the Gospel. Jarga 
and Nargah was the namo given to the great 
circle of beaters in the Mongol hunting 
matches. In geography we have numerous 
instances of the same thing, e. g. Zabulistan 
and K&bulistan, Koli Akoli, Longa Salanga, 
IbirSibir, Kessair and Owair, Kuria Muria, 
Ghuz and Maghuz, Mastra and Castra, 
’^jfEdrisi), Artag and Kartag (Abulghazi), 
^.pChUnzi and Manzi (Rashid) Iranaud Turan, 
Grit and Mecrit (Rubrnquis), Sondor and 
; ^ndor (MarooPolo). etc. 
f?" 4 ^f®he name of Achin in Sumatra appears 
g ^ have been twisted in this spirit by the 
^fljphomedan mariners as a rhyme to Machin ; 
F .t^f-real name is Atcheh. In every day con- 
% .-. r Tij^ti<m, in India, such alliterations occur, as 
. %ki Oki, a chair, Kursi Gursi, a chair; 
b 0|jiyi-gavi a key, Keli-Gceli a key. Bach 
k&ch children* Yule , Cathay. See Qua- 
tremere’s Rashid, pp. 243-246 ; D’Avezac 
p. 534; Prairies’ Or. i. p. 399. 

GOOGALA Sans. Hind. Balsamodendron 
agallocha W. & A. 

. GOOGOAN. A poor agricultural district 
in the Punjab. 

$OOGUL. Bbnq. Amyris, Balsamoden- 
^dnoi agallocha. 

GOOGUL. Hind. A gum resin supposed 
tu be identical with the Mooqlof Arabia and 
to be the Bdellium of the ancients. A resinous 
substance named Goognl (Hind), Mooql 
(Arab) is met with ia all the bazaars of India. 
It tnuch resembles myrrh, and is said by 
sotne good authorities to constitute the bulk 
p£ihe article exported from Bengal as East 
indiau myrrh. Royle considers the Googul 
ij^ticed with the Bdellium of commerce 


Gocwjm 

and he ingeniously traces in Budleyoon and 
Madelkon, the Greek eynonymes of Googul, 
the /38«AXt ov and of Dioscorides. A 

tree in the Seharunpore Garden, pointed out 
as the Googul tree, had scaly bark exactly 
conformable to Dr. Roxburgh’s description 
of his Amyris.Dr. Ainslie,inVol. I p. 29, gives 
an excellent summary of all the information 
extant when his work was published, regard- 
ing the interesting substance known as 
Bdellium. He adduces a9 synonymes of 
Bdellium, Kookool, Tam., Googooloo, Tel. 
Googul, Can., Hiud. Aflatoon, Arab, and 
Mukul, Pers. He describes the gum resin 
as semi-pellucid, yellowish, or brown, ino- 
dorous and brittle, softening between the 
fingers, in appearance not unlike myrrh, of 
bitterish taste, and rather strong smell. He 
states, however, that it is all brought from 
Arabia and from Persia, where the tree is 
called Darakht-i-mukul; but, in the bazaars 
of India, it is said that the googul “ comos 
from tho hills.” The medicinal properties 
of Bdellium are exactly like those of myrrh, 
and being much cheaper, it may bo preferred 
for Dispensary practice. (RoyZe, p. 177. 
O'Shaughnessy , p. 287.) 

Under the term Googul, however, the re- 
sinous exudations of several trees seem to be 
classed. 

Under the Canareso and Mahratta names 
Dhoop and Googul, Dr. Gibson mentions 
two species of Canarium, one in Cauara and 
Sunda, on the Ghats above, and the second 
spocies of great size cultivated near Bilgil, 
aud at Siddapore. The choice gum resins 
afforded by these trees are extensively used 
in the arts, and exported both inland and to 
the coast. — Wight III. Dr. Gibson . 

Olibanum a substance famed in ancient 
and used in modern times, is the Thus , 
looban and goondur of the natives of 
India. Under the latter name, it is describ- 
ed by Avicenna, evidently referring to the 
At/3 * vos of Dioscorides, who mentions both an 
Arabian and an Indian kind. The latter 
Mr. Colebrooke has proved to bo the pro- 
duce of Bos welliaserrata, Roxb. (B. thun- 
fera, Colebr) the Salai or saleh of the hindooi 
common in Central India and Bundlecund, 
especially about the Bisrumgunge ghaut. A 
is probably also produced by B. gjebre, 
which has the same native name, andthoug 
extending to a more northern latitude, 
distributed over many of tbe same l 0 ®®! 1 * 16 ®' 
It is common in the low bills above Moh 
Chowkee. To this kind, according Jf* 
Ainslie, the term googul is applied by 
Telugu people. The resin of both speowj 
is employed as incense m India. Cep*** 
India alone famishes the greatest jwrUoa 
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SG3JiR. GOOl _ ir . 

the Indiw olibanpxn ofeommerce ; as it is more settled to habits of peaceful induptryi 
chiefly exported from Bombay. Prom the Their importance may be rated by^rnar 
affinity in vegetable production between having given name to the Provinces of 
parts of Arabia, Persia and India, it is not Goojerafc on the Western Coast of India, 
improbable but the genus Boswellia may and to Goojerat in the Panjab. They are 
extend into those countries and afford that sometimes considered to be among the prior " 
which is known as Arabian olibanum. , occupants of India and have been so reckon- V 

It is evident from the above that the Hindi ed by Tod, who, declares thorn also to be a 
term googul is applied to the gum resins of tribe of Rajpoots. Sir R. Jenkins, also, sayB 
various trees, in Bengal and Bombay that in the Nagpur Territory, they consider 
from Balsamodendron Roxburgliii, the sup- themselves to be Rajpoots and that as they 
posed source of the Bdellium of Scripture or are descendants from Lava, Rama's second 
Madnlchon Drury but Balsamodendron son, they have an undoubted right to bo so 3 
Mokul, Hooker , of Hindostan and B. pubes* considered. 

cens Stocks of Sind, also yield a gum resin The Goojur are spread all over the Delhi 
known by the name of Googul. In the Territory, the Upper Doab and Upper 
Himalaya, the gum resins of Junipcrus reli- Rohilcund, and they enumerate 84 different 
piosa, Royle , and, in the Boreghat near tribes. In Delhi, the chief tribes are the 
Bombay, of Canarium strictum, Roxb. are Chumayen, I Kharo, I Rowal. 

known as googul. The googoola of Tilingana K’ hutana, | Bursoee, 

is from the Boswellia glabra \V et A. In the Doab, — 

Thus several plants undoubtedly yield the Sookul, Jindhur, Budkana, 

bdellium of Scripture, and amongst others Bysle, Fed wan, Kusano, 

„ih. **-&**■> Et, SSSE, sa,, 

B. pubescens, of Sind, Stocks , n. JVlokul, Bhuttc(l> Ramiyn, Moondunj 

Drury ,11. glabra W. & A., and B. Africanum, Knsounce Kharo, Kudahun, 

of Sene<nimbia. Drs. Wight Illustrations Bulesur, Nagroo, Touhur, 

Roxb. fl. Indica; O'Shaughnessy, p. 287. Dodo, Chotkime, Gorsoe, 

Hoyle productive resources of India ; Ainslie ■ la&at. 

I. 59. Gibson. Birdwood. In Rohilcund,— 

GOOGUL FIBRE is supposed to be p u t a r, Motlc, [’Jindhur, 

obtained from the Isora corylifolia, tho Va- K’h hoobur, Sooradne, Muhynsee, 

lambrikaya of tho Tamul language. ^.hare, Foorbur, Kusane. 

GOOHA. Sans. A secret place, from Jattec - 
gooli, to hide or cover, hence, Gooliya. Sans., All these tribes intermarry on terms 
from gooliya, requiring to be concealed. of equality, the prohibited Gotra or tribe 

GOOJERAT. A town and district in being only those of the father, mother, and 
the Punjab. Near the town of Goojerat, paternal aud maternal grand-mother. A great 
a battle was fought and won by the Indian part of the district of Seharunpoor was 
army against tho Sikhs, on the 2lst Jany. called Goojerat during the eighteenth cen- 
1850. The products of the Goojerat dis- tury. By the Goojar themselves it was 


Budkana, 

Kusano, 

Rouse, 


Bhutteo, Ramtyn, 

Knsounce Kharo, 

Bulesur, Nagroo, 

Dcdo, Chotkune, 

In Rohilcund,— 

Butar, Motlc, 

K’h hoobur, Soorrdne, 

K. hare, Foorbur, 

Jattec. 


ChechcKulscean, Khoobur, 


Moondun; 

Kudahun, 

Touhur, 

Gorsoe, 

Kunana. 


[’ Jindhur, 
Muhynflee, 
Kusane. 


1850. The products of the Goojerat dis- 
trict are grain, cotton, opium, safflower, 


said to consist of three parts, and the divi- 


tobacco, indigo, goor, wool and ghee, sion is known amongst them to this day, and * 
About half the grain is exported on is usually adopted in ordinary converse. The 
camels, mules, bullocks and* donkeys, bnt Goojar race has largely pressed .into the Cen- 
chiefly by boats to Pind Dadun Khan, and tral Provinces of Central India and have 
from thence by boat to Mooltan and Sind, settled down to agircultural pursuits, and 
The Cashmere people in Jelalpore and those in Hoshangabad and Nimar are good, 
Goojerat are in a rather impoverished state, farmers. During the mutiny and rebellion 
Koftgari or gold-inlaying in iron is pecu- of 1857-58 in Northern India, many of 
liar to Goojerat, and a very brisk business tho Gujar of Hindostan again gave p»y ^ 
is carried on by the Koftgari workmen, to their predatory propensities. In 1811 
Under former rulers, this inlaid-work was Colonel Tod’s duties called him to asur r 
used chiefly in ornamenting weapons, but vey amidst the ravines of the Chumbnl, 
under the peaceful rule of the British Go- of tho tract called Goojurgar, a distnot , 
vernmentthe craftsmen now make principally inhabited by the Goojur tribe. Turbulent 
baskets, t»ys, paper weights, paper knives, and independent, like the sons of 
bracelets and ornaments See Goozerat. their hand against every man and ev«r 
GOOJAR. Anumerous race in the North man’s hand against them, about the middle £ 
Western Provinces of India, formerly note of the eighteenth century, tiieir 
nonsly predatory, bnt gradually becoming prince, Soorajmul, the Jit chief of Bonn**, 
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, had panned exactly the same plan to- 
la the population of these Tillages, whom 
he captured in a night attack, that Jan- 
meja did to the Takshac, as 'described in 
the Mahabarat ; he threw them into pits with 
combustibles, and actually thus consumed 
them. Tod's Rajasthan , Yol. I, p. — Elliots , 
Supp. Gloss . 

GOJAREA. A river running near Tel- 
koopie and Bagorah. in Rungpoor. 

GOO JERATI. A term applied to a mer- 
cantile race dwelling in Guzerat. They 
are of Rajput origin and are principally of the 
Jain religion. 

GOOJLAH. A river of Sylhet. 
GOOJRANWALLAH. See Punjab. 
GOOL Hind. Persian a rose, but com- 
pounded with many words to indicate other 
flowers and flowering plants, Properly QvL 
JPers. See Gal. 

GOOL. Beng. Euphorbia tirucalli. 
GOOLA CHIN. Beng. Amaranth, Plu- 

iniera acuminata. 

, GOOLAB, distilled rose water, prepared 
in India, but largely imported from the I 
Persian Gulf. 

GOOLAL. Hind. A farinaceous pow- , 
der which hindus throw on each others I 
<. clothes during the Hooli festival. It is gene- 
gr&lly the meal of barley, rice, or singhara, 
dyed with Bukkum wood. 

- GOOLAL-TOOLSEE. Beng. Ocymum 
* gkbratum. 

GOOL-ASUFUR. Beng. Three styled 
Has, Linum trigynum. 

; ■ GOOL-DAOODI. Beng. Pyrethrum in- 
dicuin. 

t/ ... GOOLDASTAH, or silver golden trees, 
decorated with imitations of jewels and 
jprecious stones used at ceremonials and on 
State occasions as a kind of epergne. 
GOOLGA. Beng. Nipa fruticans. 

* GOOL-KHAIRA. Beng. Hollyhock, 
Althoea rosea. 

GOOLKOO MOUNTAINS in lat. 33° 
22*, long. 67° 50*, 30 miles S. W. from 
Ghuznee. Ghuznee is estimated at 1,300 feet. 

GOOL-MUKHMU L, Beng. Gomphrena 
globosa. 

• 1 GOOLOO. Hind, or Gulu, the pod of 
the Mahwa tree, Bassia latifolia. It yields 
A very useful oil, and is sometimes eaten by 
the poorer classes. 

GOOLOOCHUNE. Sind. A mixture 
of puree, a pigment, and sandalwood, used 
to produce the yellow forehead mark of 
the hindu. — Simmond’s Diet . 

GOOLUNCHU. Beng. Cocculus cordi- 
folius. 

GOOM. "Can. Spilornis cheela. 


Baud. 
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GOOMA. A river in ui 

22° 18% long. 71° disembogues into 

the Gulf of Cambay. Length 88 miles. 

GOOMADEE. Tel. Tagoomooda Tam. 
A large timber tree, a native of the moun- 
tainous parts of India. The wood of such trees 
as will square into logs from eighteen to 
twenty-four inches resembles teak, the colour 
is almost exactly the same, the grain rather 
closer, at the same time it is as light or 
lighter and is as easily worked. It is used 
for the decks of pinnaces about Chittagong, 
Dacca, &c., and is found to stand the wea- 
ther without shrinking or warping better 
than any other wood known there. It 
seems to be the Gmelina asiatica. — Rohde. 
M.S.S. Roxb, 

GOOMBAUT of West IndieB. Abelmos- 
chus esculentus. — W. 8f A . 

GOOMBELIE. See Khyber, p. 512. 

GOOMSOOR. A hilly tract lying be- 
tween 29° 40* and 20° 25* N. lat., and 80° 
10’ and 85° 5* E. long., in the neighbour- 
hood of Ganjam and Vizagapatam. For a 
long period after British occupation of the 
peninsula, the zemindar held tho Goomsoor 
country, on payment of rent. 

GOOMPTEE. See Kattyawar. 

GOOMTEE RIVER. A tributary to the 
Ganges. It rises in a small lake or morass, 
19 miles E. of the town of Pilebhect, in lat. 
28° 35*, long. 80° 10*. 520 feet above the 
sea. It runs S. S. E., into the Ganges, 
joining 30 miles below Benares, after a 
course of 482 miles. In the rainy season, 
boats of 4,000 or 4,200 maunds (40 tons) 
burthen, are sometimes seen proceeding 
down the river to Lucknow. It runs near 
Lucknow, Juanporo, Sycdapoor and near 
Chougong in Comillah. 

GOOMUL. See Khyber, pp. 512 and 513. 

GOON. Beng. Sanseviera zeylanica. 

GOONA. Sans. A quality, from goona, 
to advise. 

GOONA- SJNDOO. Sans, from goona, 
qualities, ancP sindhoo, the sea. 

GOONA-DOSHA. Maleal, from Goona, 
good, Dosham, bad, a form of marriage 
amongst the Nair people, the words mean 
for better for worse. See Polyandry, p. 1™. 

GOONAS. See Knnawer. .* 

GOONCH. Hind. Boots of Abrus precar 
torius, a substitute for liquorice root. Ala® 
tho seeds of the Abrus preoatorius, wbiofl 
are used as weights by jewellers, awo 
for necklaces, bracelets, and other trinket* 
Simmond } 8 Diet. ^ 

GOONDAH. A river ruing in theV* 
unuddhee hills, in Madura, which riina 
E., into tho Gulf of Manaar. Its I 
96 miles. 



GOONDAMA^I- Tam. Tel. The seeds was an illegitmate sojP - of Nanda, of 
of the Abriis precatorius, used as beads, the Takshak race, who ruled Mag&d»jwhWk 
as weights for gold, and silver, three of Alexander approached India. Nahfda Witt 
these make one canteroy fanam, which is assassinated by Ghanikya his minister; . He 
about 5*87 grains.— Swmon&'s Diet . was succeeded in his succession by his eight 

GOONDASREE. A river near Bancoo- legitimate sons, and then by ChandragupS^i 
rt h. 8,11 energetic and talented prince who steaauy 

GOONDEE. A river near Baleatporein opposed the progress of Seleucus, and re* 
Bancoorah. covered the territories up to the Indus. He 

GOOND. A plateau in N. Canara near reigned twenty-four years, and was succeed- 
Dandilli. It has a considerable forest tract, ed by his son Metra Goopta. See Gupta, 
and near Dandilli is a negro race. GOOPTEE. A sword stick. 

GOONG also Goonch, Guz, Hind. Seeds GOOR, Neera, Seena, and Tandoor, rivers, 
of Abrus precatorious, they are of various affluents of the Bheemah river, 
colours, red, and red and black and almost GOOR. Due. Saccharum officinarum. 
wholly black. jaggary, Eng. I Bellum, Txi. 

GOONGIJ. Benq. Abrus erythrospermus. Nullavellura, Tam. | 

i^t LAY * , . A very coarse kind of sugar obtained from 

GOONONG API or Burning island, in the sugar cane and the various palm wines, 
kt, 5 0 40*, S. 1 27 0 21 E. is one of the particularly that of the Phtenix dactylifera. 
Moluccas. Twelve pints of the sap are boiled down to 

GOONONG- API. A volcanic island of one 0 f goor, and four of goor yield one of 
the Banda group called by the French the g 00 d powder sugar.— -Ainslie, Mat. Med. 
grenade of Banda. The base of the volcano p . 206. Simnond’s Diet 
occupies all the islet. Its height is about GOOR. Bahrain Goor, was famous for 
2,000 feet. It is covered with magnificent his liberty, gallantry, and love of the chase, 
vegetation, commencing at the line where He was the monarch whom the Greeks aud 
the waves cease to beat and continuing np- Romans styled Yaranes, and was the fourth 
wards to the point where the lava ceases to monarch of the family. The famous im- 
flow, being cooled by the air. This volcano poster Mani, founder of the sect of Mani- 
i*8 the curse of the group, the nutmeg is not chaeans, made his appearance in this king% 
cultivated and the island is occupied by a reign, and was put to death by this king, 
few emigrants from Timor. — BilcTnore . Bahrain Gor, is said, in some apocryphal 

GOONONG BEDONG. A high moun- histories, to have visited India in the fifth 
tain in the Natunas Islands in the China century, and to have left progeny there by a 
seas. The mountain is in L. 4 ° 3* N. It princess of Kanouj. See Gor. 
is also called Quoin hill. Another moun- GOORAKIKME. A Ceylon wood Boft, 
tain in the Natunas is called Gunong Ran ay. fine, but open-grained, light. 

GOONONG GEDEH, or tho Blue Moun- GOORAKOO, Goodakoo or Goodak ; 
tains, a high range in Java, about 30 miles called in Bengal tambakoo, the name given 
inland from Batavia. Pangeango rises 9,954 in tho Peninsula of India to the compound 
feet: Salak 7,322 feet, and Kanrang 6,014 of tobacco, for the hookah; from goor, raw 
feet above the sea. — Honburgh. sugar, and akoo Tel. leaf. — Herhlots. 

GOONONG GEDUNG, is a mountain GOOROO. Sans. A teacher, from gree, 
about 7000 feet high, it is about 30 miles to make known ; hence, Oooroo-mooJchee. 
E. by N. | N. from Malacca, and is also Sans, from gooroo a teacher, and xnookhi, 
oalled Queen’s Mount also Mount Ophir. belonging to the month : Gooroomata , Sans. 

GOONONG MAR-OPI. A sulphureous from gooroo, a teacher: Gooroo Prasada* 
mountain in Java, 2,000 feet high. Ac- Sans, from gooroo, a teacher, and prasada, 
wwii of a tour on Java in As. Jl. 1821, Yol. a favour, grace. 

XII p. 224. GOORANJEE, A river near SilwaneAin 

GOONZ. Mahk. A silver weight in the Bhopal. 

.wutuoj 4. jiooiuDuujfi GOORANS* See Kurdistan. ■ . 

GOOPTA. A Sanscrit word meaning GOORCHANEH. A tribe of Afgh&i^ 
concealed, or hidden, hence, Gooptava- on the N. W. frontier many of whom live 
Dhoota, Sans, from goopta, concealed, in the hills and some in the plains. They 
jvadhoota, to renounce. Gooptee-Para. can muster about 2,000 fighting men, 
Sans. From goopta, hidden, and para, a They are a debased and thievish set. ; A 
division of a town. late ohief was put to death by Sawun 

GOOPTA. A surname of a dynasty of Mull. Their hill frontage is not more 
c&cient renown in India. Chandra-goopta than twenty miles long, but it is inter- 
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gqgrkha: 

by numerdthi passes, about thirty in 
uber. Towards their southern limit stands 
Jb fort of Hurrund, a strong masonry 
structure, erected bySawunMull for restrain- 
ing them. Near Hurrund, is an important 
pass leading towardsCandahar. Raids of theirs 
Were reported; in 1850, 1852, and in 1853, 
it was proclaimed that any of thoir hill-men 
found in the British territory would be seized 
and placed in confinement ; in 1854, their 
headman entered into engagements to protect 
the passes, on which account they received 
ah allowance of Rupees 1,000 per annum, 
since 1854 their conduct has not been marked 
by any flagrant misdeeds, and the embargo 
upon them was removed. In the midst of 
tne Goorchance passes are four passes in the 
separate charge of one Kosah chief, and two 
chiefs of the Rind tribe, for which they 
receive Rupees 300 per mensem. See Khy- 
ber, p. 508, 515, 518. 

GOORDASPOOR. Soe Punjab. 

GOORDUL-S1IIM. Beng. Lablab pur- 
purescens. 

GOORKHA, a race residing in Nepal. In 
features and figure tho true Goorkha 
are always singular and remarkable, from 
their broad Chinese or Tartar-like physiog- 
nomy, the small eyes, Hat nose, and meagre 
Whiskers, as well as his stout square make 
jfid sturdy limbs. These, in every descrip- 
tion of costume, and in all degree of rag- 
gedness, are to bo seen mingled with inha- 
bitants of Kumaoon, Sirmore, and Gur- 
whal. In 1792, tho Goorkha race mas- 
tered the whole of the valley of Nepal, and 
hill country from Sikhim to the Gogra, 
and a party of them crossed the Hima- 
laya, and appeared suddenly before Teeshoo 
Loomboo. The Llama and priests hastily 
evacuated their convents, and fled to Lhassa, 
and the place was plundered by the Goor- 
kha, who retired immediately with their 
booty. The Tibetans applied to China for 
and an army was collected for tho 
punishment of this act of unprovoked out* 
rage* The Goorkha submitted uncondi- 
tionally to the Chinese commander, who 
imposed a tribute aud triennial mission to 
P«kin, besides restitution of all the booty 
“" an at Teeshoo Loomboo, and ho took host- 
for the performance of these stipula 
dfo. The rajah of Sikhim was at the 
> time taken under Chinese protection, 
Checked towards the east by these events, 
the Goorkha extended their dominion west- 
ward, subjugating Kumaon, Sirinugur, am 
all the hill country to the Sutlej.— Egerton\ 
Journal of a Winter's Tour in India, Vol. I, 
p. iT7, Prinscp's Tibet, Tartary and Mongolia , 
p. 18. Frasw',8 Himalaya Mountains, p. 223. 


Eriooaulon qtdnquan- 
Beng. Colocasia an- 
Beng. Ficus rubes- 


GOORI. Beng. 
gulare. 

' GOORI-KU CHOO. 
iiquorum. 

GOORI-SHIORA. 
sens. 

GOORMA. A river of Rewali. 
GOOROO. or Goorao, a bindu race in 
the Oomraoti district. 

GOOROO-CHIKUDI-KAIA. Tel. Do. 
ichos fabroformiis. 

GOOSAIN. A hindu sect, in India. See 
Gosaen. 

GOOSE. 

Sanskrit. 

Hind. 


Hansa, 

Kaz, 

This bird 
times, it is 


Chen, Greek. 

Anser, Lat. 

was domesticated in ancient 
mentioned in Homer, and 


was kept in the Roman capitol B. C. 328, 
sacred to Juno. There are three or four 
closely allied wild species, but the prevail- 
ing belief is that the Anser ferus, the wild 
Gray lag goose is the species from which the 
domestic breeds have come. The A. albi- 
frons may have crossed. The rock goose, 
the Bernicla autartica, does not seem to 
have crossed. Willi the Egyptians, the 
egg of the goose was the emblem of Seb or 
Chronos. (Bunsen.) The goose was deem- 
ed the bird of wisdom in ancient Europe, 
in Asia it was tho symbol of stupidity ; oil 
the other hand, the European goose is the 
Asiatic emblem of sagcncss. Tho goose, is 
of the tribo Lamellirostres, which may be 
thus shown — 

Fam. Anatidcc, Gooses. 

Sub. fam. Phncnicopterinoo, 1 gen. 1 sp. Fh. roseua. 

Sub- fam. Anscrime. 

Div. i. Swans, 1 Cygnus olor ; 2 C. artrata. 

„ ii. Geese, 3 Anser, 1 Bcinicla. 

„ iii. Perching geeso, 2 Dendrocygna, 2 Sard* 
diomis, 1 Nettapus. 

„ iv. Sliioldrakos, 1 Oasarca rutila, l Tador* 
na vulpanser. 

Suh-fam . Anatidso, 1 gen. 6 Sub-gen. 10 sp., viz., 

1 Spatula, 3 Anas, 1 Daffila, 1 Chaulelasmua, 

1 Mareca, 3 Quorquordula. 

Subfam. Fuligulinoo, contains ono species of tbe 
genus Birnnta, and four spociea of Fuligula, viz. 

Fuligula farina. Tho Pocliard, in circuit of nor- 
thern regions, Barbary, common iu India, * 

Fuligula nyroca 1 Fcrnigiuous Duck.* Europe, 
Asia, N. Africa : common in India. 

Fuligula mania. ‘ Scaup ' Duck.* Cirottit °f 
northern regions : Puujab, Sindh. Nepal. 

Fuligula cristata. 1 Tafted Duck.' Europe A&k> 
Barbary : common in India. 

Fuligula rufina- (Palas,) is the crested pochard. 

Of Anser, tho ^oose, the bans of India* the 
species A. cyguoides : A. oinereus : ; and A. 
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brachyryachttfl ; are known in India and the 
Punjab. Dr. Hooker mentions that A. Indiea 
occurs at Siligori. 

Anser cygnoides is domesticated in China. 
Anser cinereus ( Anser ferns ; * Grey-lag 
goose.’) Europe, and Asia : common in India. 

The domestic goose of India ‘ is a hybrid 
between A. cygnoides and A. cinereus. 

Anser hrachyrynchus. * Pink-footed goose.’ 
Europe, N Asia ; Punjab (rare) ? 

B&micla ruficollis ( Anser ruficollls ; * Rod- 
breasted goose.’) N Asia, chiefly ; rare in 
N. India. — Danoin. Bunsen. Burton's Sind , 
Vol. II, p. 137. Hoohery Him. Journ.y Vol. 
I, p. 399. Oatal. Gal . Museum. See Cygninoo. 
Pelicanus platifrona: Birds. 

GOOSEBERRY. The European Goose- 
berry grows in the Himalaya, but does not 
thrive or give much fruit, the Himalayan 
gooseberry, is theRibes grossularia Linneus, 
or rough gooseberry, is not uncommonly wild, 
in the arid parts of the Upper Sutlej, Chcnab, 
Jhelum and in Tibet, from 8,000 to 12,000 
feet and was seen by Dr. Bellow, near the 
Safed Koh, at about 10,000 feet, but its fruit 
is small and intensely sour, and hardly evor 
eaten even by the natives : Eibes uva-crispa, 
is the smooth gooseberry : the country goose- 
berry of the peninsula, is the Cicca disticha 
Linn, its fruit tho size of a gooseberry is 
round, succulent and subacid, is eaten raw 
and made into pickles and preserves and is 
cooling and wholesome. Tho fruit of Zizyp- 
hns jnjuba is also, so named. See Grossularia. 

GOOSHURA. Hind. The root of Bar- 
leria longi folia. — Linn . 

GOOSROO, a river in the Myhecr ter- 
ritories. 

GOOTHOOBI. Beng. One headed cy- 
pergrass, Anosporum monocephalum. 

GOOWAROOREE. Beng. Fconiculum 
panmori.— D. Q. 

GOOYA-BABULI. Beng. Vacholli a far- 
neRiana. 

GOOZBRAT, battle of fought 21st, Peby. 
1849. See Goojerat. 

GOOZUR. See Bhousla. 

GOP. Hind., also Gopa, also Gopala, also 
Hind,, the avocation of a herdsman. 
r^pi» a herdwoman, from Go, Sans a Cow ; 

GOPALA. Sans, from go, a cow, and pala, 
flourishing, a herdsman. Sco Chaitanya. 

finr?’ ^ u< * ra Sampradayi. 
o GOPALA or Bhnpala dynasty of Gaur. 
nS° uri inscriptions, P- 377. 

GOPAMOW. A town near Delhi, from 
uich the nabobs of the Carnatic came. 
Jp awar » the father of Anwar-ud-din, died 
wl?, ^ ,s 80n Anwar-ud-din, was killed in 
^1° Amboor. Anwar-ud-din’s son 


GOPI| ' 

Mahomed Ali died at Madras in 1 795, and his 
son Oomdut-ul-Utnra died 1801, Aaiin nd- 
Dowlah, the nephew of Oomdut-ul-Umra 
succeeded and died in 1818. His son Azam 
Jah, died 1824 and the last nabob, Mahomed 
Ghousc, died i 855. The family were than 
designated with tho titlo of Prince of Arco$. 

GOPESWARA and Barahafc are two 
towns in Garhwal, from which wore received 
two bronze tridents, respectively twenty-one 
and sixteen feet high with an inscrip- 
tion in semi-barbarons Sanskrit without dat$. 

The oldest inscriptions approach Alla- 
habad No. 2, and the others nearly modem 
Deva Nagari. They have no religious invoca- 
tion beyond Svastisir, and no mention of 
hindu gods whatever. In the moro recent in- 
scription on the Gopesvara trident, the in- 
vocation is Aum Svasti, and tho spot is 
called sacred to Maliadeva. In the recent 
Sanskrit inscription from Gopesvara, the 
name of Princo Anik Mall occurs. Tho tri- 
dents are precisely of the form of the 
trident on the Indo-Scythic coins, with the 
axe attached to tho shaft ; the oldest in- 
scriptions— which, however, from the form 
of the Deva Nagari, cannot be before the 
seventh century — are in relief upon the 
shaft, and make no mention of Mahadeva or 
hinduism ; but the more recent are cut into 
the trident, which must have been taken 
down to admit of the incision. In one of 
these is the Aum and the name of Mahadeva, 
which had no association originally with the 
tridents. Tho facts strengthen the inference 
that the trident on the coins has nothing to 
do with hinduism. J. B. As. Soc. Yol. V. f>. 
347 and 485. 

GOPESWARA. Sans. The distinguished 
god. Tr. of Hindy Vol. II p. 67. 

GOPHER WOOD, of which the Hebrew 
ark was built, is supposed by some to be wood 
of Cupressus semperverens or common Cy- 
press. But some commentators have sup- 
posed this term to be squared or planed 
wood ; others the cedar, others pitched wood. 

GOPI. A milkmaid, a herdwoman, ge- 
nerally applied to designate the herdwomen 
of Brindrabhan or Vrij, tho native country 
of Krishna, with whom Krishna associate * 
while a young man. Radha, daughter? 
Nauda, a pastoral cbiof was Krishna’s f 
and favourite love, and the stories of 
Gopi life, are much read by the hindus. 
is said that on one occasion when the girl$ 
went tp bathe in the river, Krishna stol$ 
away their clothes, from off the river bank^ 
and up to the present day, the Vriimai 
women, when they go to bathe, like the Gopi 
of old, leave behind their garments ogt 
the steps of the ghaut and make a rush to 
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GOFYAH. 

i, water and give a colouring of truth to 
k story. It is believed that the Rasman- 
is typical of the zodiacal phenomena 5 
that the nine Gopini are the personifications 
of the non-ragini — the nine nobles of music; 
or the now rasa — the nine passions, excited 
by the powers of harmony. There is much in 
the hindoo mythology that is founded on 
an astronomical basis — much that perpe- 
tuates the early Vedic worship of the ele- 
ments under a figurative garb. Tr. Hind . 
I^H. pr 61,71. Sec Kama, Hooli ; 

, GOPHLA. Hind. Stauntonia latifolia. 

GOPI CHANDANA, generally a com" 
nion magnesian clay, used by hindus, to 
make the sectarian marks On their faces, 
'f ‘/breasts and arms. Yaishnava hindus em- 
ploy a white earth from Dwarka, said to be 
: * the soil of a pool in which the gopi drown- 
. ed themselves on hearing of the doath of 
7 v Krishna. It is also described as an alu- 
yellow earth, brought from the 
' Ganges at Hurd war, and used to mark the 
foreheads of those who worship Vishnu : it 
is also given in medicine. — Oen. Med. Top., 

• ^ 1 3 1 . See Tripundra : V ibhuti. 

^GOPI-NAT’HA. Sans, from gopi, a 
tt|me of Krisna, the wife of a milk-man, 
nat-ha, a lord. See Chaitanya, Krishna, 
^ 546. 

GOPURA, also called Gopuram, in hindu 
temple architecture, the tower over the 
porch. There are numerous beautifully sculp- 
tured gateways attached to the larger temples 
f of. the hindus, into which the people are not 
: permitted to enter. On days of festivals, 
tile figures of the deities are brought out of 
,r the temples through the gopuram, and plac- 
K ed in small open temples called Mantopa, 
V to receive the adoration of the multitude. — 
4, Cole. Myth. Hind., p. 381. 

% GOPUSTUMI, also written Gopashta- 
| ini the name given to the 8th day of Kartik 
t. -. Shookl Puksh. On this day, as well as on 
ibO Godhun (Goverdhun), the day after the 
Dgwali, garlands are suspended from the 
i neeks of cows, their horns, hoofs, and bodies 
ated— and salutations are made to 
The whole ceremony reminds ns of 
'ed on Si Anthony’s day at Rome, 

; the beasts are sprinkled with holy 
*, and blessed by priests, 

Yit to mo they seem'd crying alaok, and alas ! 
What’s all this white damask to daisies and. grass? 

' &h»n they’re brought to the Pope and with trails- 
&V port they're kiss'd. 

* And receive oonseoration from Sanctity’s fist.— i 
/v Bupp. Gloss,. 

:,/- r GQPYAH See Saraswati. 


GO®. PtB8.| and Gad*ha, mean 
the 4 wild ass,’ and Bahrain, the Varanes of 
the (Greeks was sumamed Gor from his 
partiality to hunting that animal, the wild 
ass still ranges in the level wastes beyond 
Nushki. Various authorities state that 
Bahram Gor entered India in the fifth cen- 
tury, and left progeny by a princess of 
Kanouj. See Goor. 

GOR. A celebrated tribe ; amongst the 
most illustrious of the Chohan feudatories * 
a branch, until a few years ago, held 
Soopoor and about nine lakhs of territory. 
Col. Tod has no doubt the Gor appenage 
was west of the Indus, and that this tribe 
on conversion became the Ghor. Ferishta, 
writes concerning the proselytism of all the 
Afghan tribes, and Col. Tod is of opinion, 
that the Afghans are converted Jadoon or 
Yadu, not Yahudi or Jews. The Gor Raj- 
poot tribe, had only to convert Gor into 
Ghor. — Annals of the Bhatti. Tod’s Rajas - 
than , Vol. II. p. 446. See Gori. 

GORA. Hind, white, but when applied 
to cattle, it means brown. 

GORA. See Bhairava. 

GORA-BACH. Bbnq. Acorns calamus, 
Linn. 

GORBAGRA. Hind. Eriophorum co- 
mosum. 

GORAH BUNDAR river flows between 
lofty hills, beautifully wooded, and studded 
here and there with antique ruins, and huge 
masses of dark rock. The river abounds with 
crocodile. Postan’s Western India , Vol. I 
p. 179. 

GOROCHANA. Sans. Bezoar. 

GORAD. See Hot Springs. 

GORAGAMUD1. Tel. Eugenia brac- 
teata Roxb. 

GORAI. Hind. A clan of rajputs in 
the Agra district. — Wilson. 

GORAKH MUNDI. Hind. Lippiano- 
diflora. 

GORAKHNATH, at Gorakhpur, is a 
temple, which, according to local tradition, 
was founded by Siva, in the second of Treta 
age. It was converted by Ala-ud-din, into 
a mahomedan mosque. It was subsequently 
re-built in another place, but again appro- 
priated by Aurungzeb to the mahomedan 
religion, but subsequently restored. R 10 
the most celebrated of the temples of the 
Jogi sect. — Wilson . See Jogi or Yogi. 

GORAKH PANW. Hind. Convolvulus 
pluricaulis also Heliotropium brevifolium. 

GORAKHPUR. A town in L. 26 « ' 46* 
1” 5 L. 83 « 18’ 7”, on the left book of «“ 
Tapti, 130 miles N. W. of Dinapur. It*s5>40 
feet above the sea. Thorn . See Inscription 0 
p. 385. Gorukpoor. > ' 
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gobMchpotl " miua ©**•$"'« 0 

37 % * town in Malwa, two miles W. of tbe 
left bank of the Seone ; on tbe highest part 
of a plateau. The highest house of tbe vil- 
lage is 2,573 feet above the sea. The mean 


GORI, 

low serrature ; M but the leaves of the Tandy 
tree are quite entire, and the Bu^mese have 
different names for them. The oompabt tim- 
bers of Gordonia floribunda, and Gordonia in- 
tegrifolia are called “itch-wood” fr* the 


Aneroid. Schl., Rol. 

GORALANA. Hind. 
flora. 

goralane. 

dum. 

GORA-LOG. 


Anabasis multi- 


Hind. Caroxylon fasti- 


height of the plateau is 2,515 feet or 56 feet Tavoyers, from the itching which the cfciA 
below the mean height of the village ; by or bark occasion when brought in contact 

* ** with the skin. The timber is used for house 

posts, and for rice mortars .— Maamu 
GORDONIA SPECIOSA. Thw. 

Garria apeciosa. Oardn. 

A largo tree, 40 to 50 feet high, rathlr 
uncommon, in damp forests of the central 
province of Ceylon, at an elevation of 5,000 
feet and upwards.— 17™. En. PI. Zevl T 
p. 40. * * 7 

GORDONIA OBTUSA. See Gordonia 
floribunda. 

GORDONIA WALLICHII, is a common 
tree in the Eastern Himalaya, much prized 
for plough-shares and other purposes requir- 
ing a hard wood: it is the “Sing-breng- 
t,,n ” of the Lepcha, and in Sikkim ascends 


Hind. Literally white 
people, a term applied to Europeans by na- 
tives of India, who call themselves Kala-log, 
or black people, also Kala-admi. 

GO RAM, A group of three islands in 
the East Archipelago. S. E. of Goramis 
a high group, composed of raised coral 
reefs 300 or 400 feet, with a volcano on the 
island of Teor which broke forth in 1659. 
In the Goram group, at Manowolko, east 
of Ceram, a slight infusion of Papuan on a 
mixture of Malay and Bugi, has produced 
a good looking people. The Goram people 
are wholly traders, every year they visit the 
Tenimber, Ke and Aru islands, the whole 
N. W. coast of N. Guinea, from Oetanata 
to Salwatty and the islands of Waigiou and 
Mysol. They also extend their voyages to 
Tidore, Ternate, Banda and Amboyna. Their 
prprahus are all built by the Ke islanders, 
who annually turn out hundreds of neat boats. 
The Goram people trade in tripang, medi- 
cinal Mussoi bark, wild nutmegs and 
tortoise shell, which they sell to the Bugi 
traders at Ceram Laut and Aru .— Wall II. 
S3 60, Bihmore , 243. See Adi, Island 
Papuan, India. 

GO RANT A. Tel. Lawsonia alba. Lam , 
also sometimes given to the balsam, lm- 
patiens. 

GORAPACHAR. A river of Gwalior in 
Sindhiah’s territory. 

GORDIL. Hind. Nepeta, gp. 

GORDONIA. A genus of plants belong- 
ing to the Natural Order Ternstromiace©, 
one species, the Anan-pho, Burm. is a tree 


of Moulmein, and has strong wood, good for spinesum. — Trie, 
building purposes; another * - fitfYR.fi tfYWT a 


kun 

to 4,000 feet. Oaks at this elevation occur 
as solitary trees, of species different from 
those of Darjiling. There are three or 
four oaks, with a cup-shaped involucre^ 
and three with spinous involucres enclos- 
ing an eatable sweet nut ; these get#* 
rally grow on dry clayey soil. Gordo#* 
Wallichii is an erect and singularly han<h* 
some tree, much prized in all parts of the 
sub-Himalaya, and, by all t-e people, adopted 
for plongh-shares and other purposes requir- 
ing a hard wood : it ascends 4,000 feet on tbe 
mountains. In very dry soils it ^replaced 
by “Sal” (Vafceria robusta), and more 
rarely by the Pinus longifolia.— Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal , No. XXIX. 
p. 425. Hooker Him . Jour., Vol I, p. 157, 
GORDONIA ZEYLANICA. Wight. \ 

Var. a. lanceolnta | Var. b. elliptica. * 
Grows in forests of the Central Province 
of Ceylon, at an elevation of 4,000 to 7,000 r 
feet.— T/«y. En. PI. Zeyl, t I, p. 40. 

GORITI CHETTU. Tel. also Goriti * 
donka, also Koriti cbettu, Plecospermum 


the 


GORGONIA NOBILIS. Red Coral. 
GORGOONDY of Bombay P Cah 
!ion longifolia.— Roxb. Wight. 

GORI ; Hussain Gori, the first 
Ghori dynasty, succeeded to the thii^.„ w 
India in A. D. 1157 (other authorities 



_ — |«ut|<vooD , nuuvum Sp6CieS, mo 

Za-za, of the Burmese, t is a large, common, 
timber tree of Martaban, the Anau-pho, 
seems to be G. floribunda. 

GORDONIA FLORIBUNDA. Wall 

A-mu-pho, Bum. | Theet-ya,' Both. U51 or n 55 ) by deposing KhWsiiS 

A conspicuous tree of Moulmein, Chap- the 13th and last of the Ghaznavide khaS* 
Pedong, Tavoy and Martaban. There is Mahmud, the nephew and successor of 
some difference between the Tavoy and Sbabab-ud-din, was the 5th and last kt 
Moulmein trees; that of Moulmein has the Gori dynasty. He imparted little influ- 
^aves precisely like G. obtusa “ with shal- ence on India, and was assassinated, aeccrd- 
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g to Orme, in 1212, but another authority 
m, 1214. He bad attacked the king of 
arism 'at Takash, and subdued the Ghi- 
fkar tribe, but in A. D. 1206 while return- 
ing to Ghazni, he was assassinated by two j 
pf. bis own tribe. 

, GORIAN. See Jews. Kalmuck. 

. GOBI WAR. An agricultural tribe in 

the northern circars. 

. ; GORKHAR, or wild ass, Asinus onager, 

' has been often confounded with the Kiang, 
rap wild horse ; it inhabits chiefly the rather 
* tilly districts of Beluchistan, part of the 
sandy plains of Sindh; and another animal 
is to be found, to the westward of Beluchis- 
^tan, in Persia, which is called Koolan 
^Equus hemippus.) Dr. Barth lately men- 
- tioned that, according to the description 
given to him, he thinks the asses he saw in 
A^ L 'i° ft identical with the Gorkhar, or wild 
asses, of Sindh and Beluchistan. TheGor- 
khur is also called Khur-guddha. Though 
; an inhabitant of the Sindh desert, it most 
^abounds in the southern part, about 
Dhat, and the deep rooe which extends 
; from Barmair to Bankasirr and Buliari, 
-along the north bank of the great Runn, or 
.5 Salt Desert.’ — Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. If, 
p. 328. See Kiang Mammalia. 

GORK-MUNDI. Hind. Spluoranthus 
IcdoUis. 

GORMUCIIAI. Hind. Psiitu Harmuzi. 
f GOROOH. Rus. Pease, 
t r GOROCHAMUN— ? Bezoar. 

GOROCHANA. Sans. Bezoar. 

. GORONGTALU. See India, p. 356. 

GOOROOHADO. UiiiA? A tree of 
Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme height 22 
feet, circumference 2 feet height from 
grouud to the intersection of tho first 
branch, 10 feet, chiefly used for firewood 
though rafters are occasionally made of this 
wood. — Captain Macdonald. 

GOROWLI. A feudatory chieftaincy in 
^jjjundelouud, with an area of 50 square 
sprites, a population of 5,000 souls, and a 
^revenue of Rs. 15,000. 

V GORNOSTAI. Rus. Ermine. 

■'.>/ GORRE CHIMIDI. Tel. Audrographis 
Voides, Nees : tho name means “ sheep’s 
I ” the whole plant being very viscous. 
RRE PENTIKA. Tel. Loea, sp. This 
•is from Palakonda. Tho name signi* 
^sheep’s droppings.” 

7RRUKEENEE. Singh. Calophyllum 
ba,— Linn. 

r ,£(3OKS0HETS0HIiUE POSSODU. Rus. 

' 3B&rthenware. 

; G0RTS0H1Z A. Rus. Mustard seed. 

® OQRU CHIKKUDU. Tel. Oyamopsis 
jt p|^oi4es D. 0. Doliohos fabteformis. Roxh. 


GORU OHUTTU GADd£? ^ 
pLift virens, |R. Br. Byn. of Limodornm 
virens, R iii. 467. Whitlow-root. 

GORUCKPORE. A town in the Be. 
nares district of the N. W. Provinces. The 
Goruckpore forests cover 120,000 acres 
mainly Sal Vatica robusta with an average of 
twenty-five well grown trees to the acre. The 
northern limit of indigenous teak is in Bun- 
delcund. It has been planted in the Pun- 
jab, but iti that dry climate it is poorly esti- 
mated. Great efforts have been made to bring 
tho forest and jungle tract under cultiva” 
tiou. In tho year 1883, 49,291 acres were 
allotted to Mr. Sym and to natives. The 
progress made by Mr. Sym in his grant was 
most gratifying, the improved aspect of the 
country, and, as it now appears, less un- 
healthy climate, bear witness to his perse- 
verance, and not merely led to clearance of 
liia own particular jungle, but proved a most 
efficacious example. See Gorakhpur. 

GORWA. Hind* Arundinaria falcata. 

GORUKHEE. Beng. Solanum rubrum 
serythropyrenum. * 

GO RUKHYA - OH A-KOOLYA. Beng. 
Uraria lagopodioides. 

GORUKMUNDI. Hind. Lippia nodi- 
flora. 

GORAKSHA. Sans, from go, a cow, 
raksh, to save, — a cowherd. 

GORATNA CHETTU ; Tel. Lawsonia 
iuermis. Henna. 

GO S AVI. Mar. A religious mendicant. 

GOSAI. Sansc. from Go” sense or 
passion and “ sen” mastery written Gossain, 
followers of Sankara Acharya, of whom 
there are ten branches, from which they aro 
styled tho Das-nani — 

Tirtha or shrine. 


Asrama, an order. 
Vana a wood. 
Aranya, a wood. 
Saras wati, goddess 
of eloquence. 


Bharati, goddess of 
speech. 

Puri, a city. 

Giri, a hill. 

Parvati, a hill. 
Sagara, the ocean. 


They aro celebates and reside in a math 
or monastery and issue forth to beg. They 
are of throe sects, one Saivava, worshippers 
of Siva, of whom some believe Sankara 
Acharya to have been an incarnation, these 
principally occupy peninsular India. 

In Northern India, the Gosain are Vaisb- 
nava, worshippers of Vishnu : one of them* 
called Goknl Gosai, followers of Vallabha 
Acharya, who marry and follow religious 
pursuits : and Bengal Gosai, who follow the 
doctrines of Chitaniya. They also marry. 
Some Gossai vagrants used to go about 
naked. The Vaishnava and Saiva Gosaeu 
have occasionally come in conflict, and; a* 
Hardwar, on the Ganges, a celebrated place 
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GOSAt GOSSYPIUM. 

of pilgrimage. Soldiers of the Bengal army of Siva, when he visits the temple, supersedes 
bad to keep the peace, ever since a battle the high priest ofEklinga, in his duties, and 
occurred, about, the beginning of the j performs the ceremonies. The shrine of 
nineteenth century, in which they fought Kklinga is endowed with twenty-four large 
almost to extirpation. The descendants of villages from the Arc, besides parcels of 
Uit-yanandn, are gossains of Khnrdali. The bind from the chieftains. Tod's Rajasthan , 
descendants of Adwnita are gossains of Vol. It p. 1 41. Vol. I p. 516-17. Tr. of Hind, 
Santepoor and there, the principal idol is Vol. J, p. 21. Ras Mala, Hindoo Annals , 
Shamchand. But onc-third of the people pf Vol. II, p. 312. HUM Sup. Wilson's Olosst 
gantipoor arc vaishnaya. ary See Bnl ; Math ; Ohoitunya, Rudra 

The (rosiii of Guzeyat worship Siva. They Sampnidaya; Tripati. 
wear orangc-tawny clothes, and the feelnk, GOSHA. Au. Hind. Pews. Concealed, 
or sectarian mark upon their foreheads, is A goslui woman, moans, a woman who car? ' 
horizontal. This marking qf the forehead ries out the mahomedan law of concealing 
and on other parts of the body, is forbidden herself from the sight of men, except certain 
by fhe Hebrew Scripture test, “ Vo shall not near relatives. Many hindu women, however, 
make any puttings in your flesh for the follow this rule. A mahomedan is called h 
dead, nor print, any mark, upon you. f am Gosha Nashin, who has withdrawn from the 
the Lord.”— Lev. xLy. 28. Bishop Patrick world and become an ascetic, or who livea 
notes that this imprinting of marks or sig- a recluse life. It means sitting in a corner, 
natures was then understood to be fixing a and the term is applied to a woman of rnnk, 
badge or characteristic of the persons being or respectability, though the term for her is 
devoted to some false deity. properly, Gosha orPardn nasliin. 

TJje priests of Kljlingu are Gosapn or GO SHOO. Hind. Gold thread used to 

(joswami. The high priest like all his embroider caps. 

order, is doomed to celibacy, and the office GOSHT’If A-YATRA. S&V6. fromgosh’ba 

is continued by adopted disciples. Of such a cow-pen, and yatra, to go. 
spiritual descents they calculate sixty-four GOSIIT-KHORA. Hind. Penoea sar- 
siuco thp sage “ Harit a,” whose benediction cocolla. 

obtained for tho Gehlote Rajpoot the sove- GOSSAMPINUS It U BRA. Riikedb. 
reignty of Cheetoe, when driven trom San- Ham. Svn. of Salmalia malabarica. Schott, 
rashtra by the Parthians. A numerous class GOSSAMPINUS RUMPHII. Sch. syn f 
of Gosaens have adopted celibacy, who yet »f Eriodeiidron anfractuosnm, the white cot- 
ifillow secular employments both in ppm- ton tree. The floss, which it yields abundantly, 
mcrcc and arms ; other Gosaens marry. The is preferred to the product of the red cotton 
mercantile Gosaens arc amongst the richest tree. The Burmese name is tliarnirbau-lai. 
individuals in India, and at Oodippor GOSSYPION, Ga. Cotton j Gessypinm* 
were thus useful when the Mahrattas GOSSYPIUM. 

demanded a war-pontvibiition, as their pri Cotton plant, E$o. j Karpasi, Sans. 

yileged character did not prevent their be- Kappas ka jhar, Hind, ' Pangi, Tah. 

iug offered an,d taken as hostages for its burbasus, Lat. Patti chett-u, T®t», 

payment. The Gosaens who profess arms . Tho genus Gossypium belongs to the na- 
partake of the character of the knights of fcura.1 order Mai vace© and its species, from the 
St.John of Jerusalem. They live in mo- hair orwool which surrounds their seeds, are, 
masteries scattered over the country, possess next to food plants, the most important of 
lands, and beg, or servo for pay when called tho vegetable kingdom. There are now 
upon. As defensive soldiers, they are good, several recognised species, G. acuminatum, G;;. 
Siva, their patron, is the god of war, and arboreum, G. barbadense, G. herba, G. hir- 
like him they make great use of intoxicating sutuni, G. obtusifolium, G. rcligiosnm an,d 
herbs, and even of spirituous liquors. In | G. vitifolinm, De Candolle admits 13 species, 
Mewar they can always muster many hun- and noticed others. Two others 

dreds of the Kanfera Jogi, or ‘ split earasce- described by Dr. Roxburgh, one by Rcpu _ 

^' C8 / so called from the habit of piercing the and another in the ‘ Flore de ScncgambieP 
ear and placing therein a ring of the conch- Of varieties, Mr. Bennett says that fie know# 
which is their battle-trumpet, more than one hundred kinds, and they ap? 
Brahmins and Rajpoots, and even Goojers, pear to him never ending. Dr. Rpyle, fcnei 
C} ui belong to this order. The poet Chund most recent author who has treated ext . ; 
gives an animated description of the body- pressly of the species, admits eight species, 
guard of the king of Canouj, which was in which are absorbed some of De Candolle’s| 
composed of these monastic warriors. The while others are avowedly unnoticed foil 1 
mna of Mewar, as the dewan, or vicegerent want of materials for satisfactory determine 
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GOSSYPIUM ANTIQUQiEtUM; 

But from Dr. Hoyle’s own observations, 
^som Dr. Roxburgh’s * Flora Indica,’ as well 
^as from Swartz, ‘ Observ. Bot, } for the West 
Indies, and the specimens in the British 
Museum, it is probable that several of the 
cultivated species aro correctly determined. 
Other species, as G. pnnetuaturn, from Sene- 
gal; G. obtusifolium, from Ceylon; and G. 
peruvianum, from Brazil, have been des- 
cribed, but Dr. Roylo is of opinion that all 
the species of cotton may be reduced to four 
Gi peruvianum (G. acuminatum) ; G. Indi- 
cum (G. herbaceum) ; G. arboreum ; and G. 
barbadense. There can be no doubt that 
the cotton plant is indigenous in America, 
and the species of the old world appear to be 
Ihdianana Chinese. Cloth manufactured from 
cotton has been brought from the tombs of 
Peru, and cotton seeds have been obtained by 
Rosselini fomthe monuments of Thebes. The 
Sanscrit name Karpasi has been taken into 
different tongues. The H obrew word Karpas 
of the book of Esther (Ch. i, 6) and the 
« ‘Latin Carbasus are derived from it, and the 
vJCarpasus mentioned in the Periplus of 
’ Arrian, has been rendered by Dr. Vincent 
fine muslin.” Pliny (lib. xix. c. 1.) men- 
tions the cultivation in upper Egypt of a 
.. small shrub called by some gossypion, by 
others xylon, bearing fruit like a nut, from 
the interior of which a kind of wool is pro- 
duced. The species of tho cotton plant, 
grow in the warm tropical regions of Ame* 
rica and Asia, but they are likewise extra 
tropical and Baron Humboldt mentions hav- 
ing seen it growing at 5,500 feet in Mexico 
and 9,000 feet of elevation in the Equinoctial 
Andes It is largely grown in China ; — Dr. 
Royle mentions that it is cultivated in small 
quantities at 4,000 feet of elevation in 30 0 
$T. iu the Himalaya and Dr. Stewart tells 
us that it is grown in many places all over 
the Punjab, as a hot, weather crop, ripening 
up to Christmas, and that it is cultivated np 
s to the Kashmir valley (5,000 feet) but the 

J uality does not appear first rate.— Dr, 
'tewart's Punjab Plants , p. 27. Dr, Oteghom 
Report Brit. Associat. Eng. Gyo . Dr. Royle 
frod. Res, of India. 

V GOSSY&UM ACUMINATUM Roxb. 
'ht El; Roylo. 

IcU.la, BuRif. Pardj patti, panfidi 

til Cotton, Eng patti, Tel. 

n&mbaco, . „ 

This species is indigenous, growing in the 
. fountains of Bengal and in Malacca. It is 
;t&t cultivated, but as the wool is separated 
from the seeds, it is very desirable to 
^aake trial of it in agriculture, Roaj5.Hl. 186. 

^^^’sSYpimd' ANTIQUORUM. gee 

; Gossypium herbaceum; 


GOSSYPIUM BARBADENSE, 
GOSSYPIUM. ARBOREUM Linn. 

Nu wa, Bukm. | True Cotton, E N q. 

This species is marked G. religiosum in 
Hoyne’s ‘ Herbarium,* and one specimen of 
G. Barbadense is marked G. arboreum in 
the ‘ Linnean Herbarium.* This species is 
found in the island of Celebes and in every 
part of India ; it is noticed among lists of 
the plants of Arabia, and also of Egypt ; it 
is planted near temples and habitations of 
devotees in India, and is stated to be sacred 
to the hindoo deities, and therefore employ- 
ed only for making muslin for turbans. 
Stem arboreous, 15-20 feet, sometimes 
shrubby, young parts hairy, tinged of a red- 
dish colour. Leaves palmate, & or 4- lohed, 
hairy, dotted with blackish spots of a dark 
green colour; lobes elongated, lanceolate, 
sometimes mucronate, sinus obtuse, glands 
one, sometimes three. Stipules oval-shaped, 
Flowers solitary, with short peduncles, in- 
tensely red, with a yellowish eye ; and fruits 
the whole year. Leaflets of the exterior calyx 
cordate, ovate, entire, sometimes dentate. 
Capsule ovatepointed, 3- or 4- celled, seeds 
covered with a greenish coloured fur, enve- 
loped in fine silky yellowish-white wool. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Wight, almost the only dis- 
tinction between G. religiosum and G. arbo- 
reum is, that tho former has a yellow and tho 
latter a purple flower and in the English 
Cyclopedia, the same facts as to tho on, 
lours of the two species are stated. G. 
arboreum is an undoubted native of India, 
but G. religiosum is not ; for according to 
Roxburgh and the most recent authorities 
it was introduced from China. Another 
marked difference between the two species 
is found in the aolours of their wool, that of 
G. arboreum being white, while that of G, 
religiosum is tawny. Madras Times , Buy. 
Oye. W. Io. 1 to 10 Royle III. p. 99. Roxb. iii, 
183 Voigt. 121. 

GOSSYPIUM BARBADENSE. Roxb. 

G. vitifolium, Cavanielles. 

Barbadoes cotton, Eng. Long stapled, cotton Eng, 
Bourbon „ „ Upland Georgian, „ 

Sea island „ „ , Short stapled, » 

This cotton plant, a native of the West 
Indies is cultivated 'in India Stem shrub* 
by, 6-15 feet, smooth; leaves, the upper 
3-lobed, the lower 5-lobed; lobes ovate, 
aoute, smooth, often pubescent on the un- 
der surface ; leaflets of exterior calyx large, 

deeply laciniato; flowers large yellow; capsule 

ovate, acuminate, smooth ; seeds 8*10, 
oblong, black, and without any other pubes- 
cence than the long fine easily-separable 
cotton : fruits the whole year. Swartz dear 
oribes this species as extensively cultivated 
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GOSSYPItTM DfDlCtM. 
jn the West ’ Indies : it is also one of the 
cultivated cottons of Egypt. It is more 
than probable that the Sea-Island or Long 
Staple cotton is a variety of this species, 
as its seeds agree in character. More than 
this it is not possible to say. Wight. III. 
Hoyle III. p. 100. llotib. hi, 187. Voigt. 121. 
Hag. Oyc. 

GOSSYPIUM HERBACEUM. — Linn. 

Var. a. Dacnanenso. 8. Cawnporeerise, 

0. Bcrarcnse, Berar Caurnpnro and 

cotton. Doab cotton 

y. Cliir.cnsc, China 
cotton. 

This species grows in the Peninsula of 
India, in Hindustan, Bengal, the Malay 
Peninsula and the Archipelago. It is 
grown as a hot weather crop in many places 
all over the Punjab, ripening up to Christ- 
mas, and is cultivated up to the Kashmir 
valley 6,000 feet) but the quality does not 
.seem to be first-rate. It has large sulphur 
yellow flowers, with a dark blood red eve, 
and fruits nearly all the year through. — l)r. 
J. L. Stewart , p. 22. Voigt, p. 121. 

GOSS YP1U M H [ RSlTf U M. — Swartz. 

Green seeded cotton of America. 

Short staple „ „ 

Upland cotton „ 

French Cotton of the West Indies. 

Wa, Be it. vi. 

Shrubby, about G feet high, young pods Very 
hairy. Leaves, the upper undivided, cor- 
date, acute; the lower 3- or 5-lobed; lobes 
ovate, acute < triangular, lloxb.) hairy on 
the under and smooth on the upper surface. 
Petioles very hairy, dotted with black spots j 
glands 1 or 2 to 3; stipules lanceolate 
< Cavauilles ) ; Corolla, base yellow, purplish 
towards apex 'uniform yellow, lloxh.) ; ex- 
terior calyx ovate-acute, very hairy, cordate, 
3-toothed (Cav.) (laciniate, Kotb,) ; Capsule 
large, ovate-acute ; seeds many, free, cloth- . 
ed with firmly-adhering green down under 
the fine long white wool. (Swartz.) This 
species is cultivated in Jamaica and the 
East Indies according to Swart*. Eng. Oyc. 
Roxb. FI. hid . 

GOSSYPIUM INDICUM. Lara. 

Gossypium herbaceum Linn . Roxb. W t 1c. HI 
Hoyle. 


GOSSYRIUM RELIGUOStm 

Kobung, Mongolia. Bomull, Sir 

Pambah, Pees Van Parati, parati, 

Kapa of Panjab, „ Pn:ti, Tam 

Algoduo, Pour. PuUi, karpaeamu, 

Algodoiro, prnf.ti, TlL 

Chloptsohateja, Rus. The clean Cotton, 
Karpasa, Sans. Root Hind. 

Karpasi) The seeds, Binaulft 

Nnpa, Sinoh. Barungi, Uni A. 

Algodon, Sr., 

G. Indicum, Lam., the Gossypium her- 
baceum, of Fiinn., is herbaceous in tempo* 
rate, and usually with bitriennial stems 4*6 
feet high in tropical, countries, is no doubt 
the Xyon, syn. of G. antiquoiiini, and 
includes also the G. Indicum of Lamarck, 
which is the preferable name for this 
species, this and its varieties being those 
chiefly cultivated in India. It has been 
procured from China and the Malayan Pe- 
ninsula, and also from Egypt; The younger 
parts of the stem, as well aB the flower and 
leaf-stalks, hairy and marked With black 
spots. Leaves hairy, palmate, 3- (generally) 
5-lobed, lobes broad arid rounded with a 
little point, or iu the woody varieties sub* 
lanceolate and acute, Stipules falcate, lan* 
ceolate. Flowers of a lively yellow colour^ 
with a purple spot near the claw. Segments 
of exterior dentate, sometimes entire. Cap* 
sules ovate, pointed, 3- or 4- celled. Seeds 
free, clothed with finely-adhering grayish 
down under the short-staple white wool. Eng. 
Oyc. lloxh. FF. Ic. McCulloch* 

GOSSYPIUM NIGRUM. This is an 
ornamental tall growing shrub generally 
cultivated in gardens on account of its dark 
red flowers : — from the stfiplo *>f the wool 
being short altliongh fine, it is not of much 
value. 

GOSSYPIUM OBTUSIFOLIUM. Bee 

Gossypium Barbadense. 

GOSSYPIUM PERUVIANUM. See 
Gossypium Barbadense, Cotton. 

GOSSYPIUM PUNCTATUM, from Se- 
negambia, is probably a variety. It is that 
cultivated in the Mediterranean region, and 
must have been the species taken to America 
from Smyrna. 

GOSSYPIUM RELIGIOSUM. Smrk. 

Nankin Cottoil. v* 


Kootn, Au, 

Birsoon, f> 

Eo-pase, BexNo. 

Tula, 

W »> 

J; a > Buhm. 

5 an . JDhekab. 

®omby or Caucabus. 

J*y haung, Chin. 

"Oa-mien, * „ 

Jomold, Lan. 

Jap&S.DoK.HlllD.kALAY 
»ooi (the wool), „ » 


Ketoen, Dut. 

Boomwol, i, 

Kotn, Egypt. 

Country Cotton plant, Enq 
Common, ,, „ „ 

Coton, Fe. 

Kattun, Gee. 

Baumwolle, 

Boubaki, G&. 

Cotone, It. 

Bombagia, Ir f 

Parati, malxal. 


Peretthial. Stem 3-4 feet, branches!- 
petioles a little velvety, hirsute towards t| w 
apex, and covered with black points. Leaves 
cordate, superior 3-lobed, inferior 5-lotied, 
deeply divided ; lobes ovate- acuminate, en^' 
tire, pubescent (some of * the lower onijjt:' 
ovate-acuminate), one to three glands; 
pules lanceolate, deciduous (cordate-acumi* 
nate, Roxb.) Flowers large, fulvous, 
duneles short dotted $ leaflets of^the exterior 



GOT. : - - 

Sftyx large, coftkte-’aburtiindtej deeply laci - 1 
-Mate, hairy and dotted ; capsule ovate-acu- 
minate, dotted, 3- 4- or 5- celled; seeds 
black, covered with firmly-adhering short, 
tawny fur uuder the long tawny-coloured 
| wool but very different from the colour of the 
K Aukin cotton cloth which is supposed to 
be dyed. The cottoxi of this species docs 
not promise to be profitable. There is con- 
siderable confusibri with respect to the 
species Which should bo called G. religiosntn. 
The distinguishing characteristic of whftb is 
bonsidered such at present is the having 
tawny-coloured instead of white wool. There 
fcrd, however, lit least two distinct localities 
for this kiiid of cotton, one Sistin, thd other 
tjhina. Froiii the latter couiltry it was in- 
troduced both intd India and America under 
* the name of Nankin Cotton. l)r. Roylo is 
bf opinion that two distinct species yield 
tawuy-coloured cdtton; one With small 
. velvety- looking ledves dnd much dotted in 

5 bvery patft, df which he has seen specimens 
J froni Macao, Tahiti, and Guzerat. The 
^Jbther is a niucli larger plant, with tlib ge- 
|%jberal appearande and leaves of G. barba- 

%ense, of which they are specimens in the 
^ ‘East Indian Herbarium.* Mr. Wilkinson 
also brought specimens from Egypt of a 
hither taWny-coloiired cotton, with brownish 
toed, fred from fur, which he says is there 
hailed ‘ gotun Hindee.’ Bombay Products, 

6 Eng. Oijc. Voigt., p. 121. Roxb. FI. hid. 

; GOSTANl DHAKSHA. Sans. Vitis 
Vinifera. — Linn also Hatahura, the “ purple 
firrape” which is of elongated shape like a 
bow’s teat, in Sans, gostani: 

GOSWAMEE. Sans. From go, a cow, 
Had swamin, a master. 

GOT. Id dominion parlande, gbt has the 
same meaning as the more classical Gotra 
of WilSdh’s Glossary. Properly, those 
only are Got (v. Colebrooke, Trans: R. A. S. 
VoL II p. 237), which bear the name of 
)K>me Rlshi progenitor, as Sandilya; Bha- 
radwaj, Bushisht, (Vasisht’ha), kasyapa; 
but it has bedonie the custom to call each 
sub-division of a tribe a Got, and according 
, td the Nirnyd Sindh * there ate no less than 
,ten thousand. The early genealogies of the 
^B&^poots frequently exhibit them as aban- 
\fisnmg thdir nisrtial Habits; and establishing 
religious sects, or Gotras; Thus, Reh was 
■ the fourth sou of Proorwa of the Lunar race, 
feudal hint, in the fifteenth generation, was 
.•'i.JSarita, who with his eight brothers took the 
l bfficeof religion, and established the Causika 
Qotra, it tribe of brahmins.” According to 
r . Qpl. Tod, both Got and Kamp, denote a 
tlaa, and in Rajputanah its sub-divisions 
“ patronymic terminating with the 


&OTRA. 

syllable ‘ ote,’ awnt, * sote,' in the use of 
which euphony alone is the guide : thus 
Snktawut, * sons of Sukta ;* Kurmasote, of 
Karma ; Mair-awut, or mairote, mountain, 
ears, ‘sons of the mountain.* , Elliot quot- 
ing Cdlebruolce, Miscell. Essays, Vol. I p. 1 ]£ 
Jmrn. R. A. tf., Vo’ Ilf., pp. 354, 35(1 J 
Sanserif. Th'c.” p.293 and Vishnu Pur and-, 
p. 405 Tod Rajasthan: 

GOTAMA. A name of Sakya Sinha, ap- 
plied to him after his death, when he had 
becomea buddha, and it is by this name 
that lie is usually knowti irl Bnruuli. Tt is 
also written Godama, Gaudama. 

GOTAMA KISHI. See Jains. 

GOTiUZES. A Parthian king A.D. 
45. Sre Greeks of Asia 

GOT-BEGOON. Bksg. Solamrn tor- 

vmn. 

GOT- BO K. Mar. 55izyplins xylocarpa. 

GOTHIC. A branch of the Indo Ger- 
manic stock of langitnges. The Goths con- 
sulted tile heart of victims, had oracles, had 
sybils, had a Venus in Freya, and Parcaj in 
thd Valkyrie. See Baber. 

GOTII ISLAND, belongs to the Japanese 
empire . — Marry at Ind. Archip., p. 173. 

GOTHO. Uria. Carissa caraudUs.— Lina. 

GOTRA. Sans. A tribe. Professor Wil- 
son calls it a family, lineage, relationship by 
descent from a common ancestor of the same 
name; a family, a tribe, especially applied 
to races of brahmans— who reckon their 
descent from some celebrated sahib or regard 
him as their primitive spiritual head and 
whose designation they bear, — as the Bha- 
radwaja-gotra, .Kasyapa- gotra, Sandilya-go* 
Ira, &c. In Vol. II, p. 12, of the Hindu 
Theatre, Professor Wilson says, “it is as- 
serted that thirteen Gotra or families of 
brahmins own their origin to as many diviud 
sages called after their name. Kasyapa 
(Kusip) is one of the number. The Aswi- 
layana Sutra of* the Rig Veda contains the 
enumeration of the Gotra, Und their sub- 
divisions, but in a very involved and unin- 
telligible style. The popdlar enumeration 
of them, however, is not uncommon; but 
it is nearly, if not wholly, confined to the 
South of India* where several of the represen- 
tatives of these tribes yet claim exist;” 

He also says, at p. 3, of his note to 
“Johnson’s Extracts from the Mahabharata 
that in the south of India, brahmans are sfci 
found preteudiug to be sprung from s° nie 
of the patriarchal families* This* however* 
is not correct, for, throughout the entire p®** 
insula, every brahmin claims his own Go i 
and every marriage is regulated by the Got; 



GOUGH. * GOUPHOCARPU& - - 

jio brahmin marries into his own Got but j wounded. He was nominated to the Mysore 
into one not belonging to the same natural division of the Madras Army in i8S7, and 
family. Elliot Wilson's Hindu Theatre Wil - in 1840, went in command of the land 
sons Glossary. See Got, Hindu ; Marriage. ; forces again. 4 China, for which services he 
GOTRABIIID. Sans, from gofra, a ! was made G. C. B. and a Baronet. He 
mountain, and bhid, to divide. was appointed Commander-in- Chief in India* 

(jOTTB, also Gotti chefctu. Tel. Zizy- and on tho 2‘Jth of December 1843» 
phus xylopyrus. TI Hid. also Z. elliptica J with the right wing of too army of Gwalior* 
and Z. carat* utta. — Roxb. lefeated a Mali rat ta force at Mu liars j- 

GOTTI GADllA. Tel. Spathium Chi- pore* and captured 56 guns, &c. In 1845 
lie use. hoar. syn. of Aponogetou monosta- I and 18-1 G, the army under his personal 
cliys Linn. The roots are much prized as I command defeated the Sikh army at Mood- . 
food by tho Yanodi race. — Rr 271. | kee, Ferozcslnih* and Sobrana, lor which 

GOT CM BA. Saks. Byronia. [ services lie received the thanks of both 

GOU-CHUNA, or Go-oli uneo is a field of Houses of Parliament, and was raised to fch*. 


wheat and Chnna or Ciccr arietinam sown 
together. The practice of sowing culmi- 
feroiisand leguminous plants together* is ad- 
vantageous to the laud, as well as to the crop. 
j)e\v readily forms on the leaves of the 
Cliuna, which would not form on the wheat, 
and this, in seasons of drought is often the 1 
means of preserving both crops. Agricul- j 


turalists in Europe sow clover with barley, successors; 


Peerage. During the hist desperate strug* 
glewith the Sikhs in 1848-10, Sir H. Gouglt 
subdued the enemy, though at a great expen- 
diture of human life. The next year he 
received from his sovereign additional rank 
in the Peerage, from tho East India Com- 
f 432,000, and a similar snm 
for himself and his next two 


puny a. pension 
from Parliamen 


ilax, and oats and Lcnt-eorn. — Elliot. 

GOUDLiON. h'lL Tar. 

GOUGHLY. A curious evergreen laurel - 
like tree, was found by Dr. Hooker at Chat- 
ing in the Lachen valley of Sikkim. Its 
genus was named (Wight, Ie. Plant) after the 
Hou’ble Capt. Gough, to whom the botany 
of the Peninsula of India is indebted. It 
is a large and handsome evergreen, very 
similar in foliage to a fine rhododendron, 
and its hardier varieties would prove a 
valuable ornament on English lawns. Wight 
in leones gives Goughia Grifiithiana, and 
Neilgherensis. — Hooker Him. Jour. Yol. II, 
p. 38. 

GOUGH, Hugh, Viscount, born in 1779, 
was the son of George Gough, Esq., of 
Woodstown, county of Limerick. Ho enter- 
ed tho British army in 1 791* served at the 
Capture of the Cape of Good Hope and tho 
Butch licet in Saldauha Bay, 1795, and 
afterwards in the West Indies, including the 
attack on Porto Rico, the Brigand war in 
St. Lucia, aud capture of Surinam. He 
proceeded to tho Peninsula in 1809, and 
commanded the 87 1 li at the battle of Tala- 
vera whero he was severely aud dangerously 
wounded, horses shod under him both 
at Barossa and Vittoria and Nivelle, again 
severely wounded, for which engagements 
he received the Gold Cross. He also com- 
jaauded this regiment at the sieges of 
Cadiz and Tariffa where he was wounded 
J&the head. At Barossa, his regiment cap- 
tured the Eagle of the 8th French Regiment, 
*jud at Vittoria the baton of Marshal Jour- 
7**' M Nivello he was again severely 


Lord Govigh died on Tuesday* 2nd 186 ? 
r flie son of a Limerick squire, be fought hift 
way up to a viscduntcy* a baton, and a 
fortune, by vii fuc of every quality of a good 
soldier; He was impatient in battle : though 
gifted with great powers of combination aud 
strategy, bis impulsive personal bravery, and 
rushing into the midst of tho bai tie, by hurry- 
ing on one movement before the previous 
arrangement could bo carried Out, disarrang- 
ed and rendered useless his own valuable 
plans. General Havelock said ho was a man 
with a lust for danger ; he excite^ the warm- 
est attachment in his soldiers, and his zeal 
succeeded silmost as well as Suwnrtow’s. He 
never lost a battle, — for Chilliaiiwallab, 
though a terrible destruction of life was nob 
a lost battle* and at Gujerat, where, for the 
first time in his life, ho took advice and lot 
artillery have fair play, he destroyed the most 
dangerous enemy, save Hyder, the British 
ever encountered in India. The victory was 
due in no slight degree to the reckless daring 
with which lie inspired all Under his com- 
mand.— London Spectator. Men of the Tima , 

GOUL, amongst the Persians, a fabu- 
lous spirit, sotnetimes represented as in thjB 
form of a beautiful young woman, that ^ 
sorts to church yards. They affirm that it 
entices tho traveller by its cries, and 
tears him to pieces with its claws.— Barjftpj 
C. A. DeBode'e Travels in Luristan and 
bisian , p. 28*. See Ghotile; 

GOUK BukjL Boehmcria nivea. i * 
GOUPHOCARPUS FRUTICOSUS. S#* 
Cyuanchum argei*. 
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\ GOtfR. 

• COltR- A small territory, well situated 
for defence, in the centre of the most rug- 
feed country of the Paropamesus. .Mahmud 
&ori conquered Afghanistan from the Tar- 
tar race of Sabuqtagin in 1 160, carried Ins 
army into India and took Benares ; and 
died A. D. 1205, his empire was divided 
frmotlgst his favourites and his freed men, 
told Afghanistan fell to the share of Rldoz. 
jSldot was soon dispoiled of it by a prince of 
Kharism, whose successor Jelal-nd- Din, Was 
Compelled to yield it to Jengliis Khan. 

GOUR, called also Lucknoufci, the ancient 
capital of Bengal, and its territory supposed 

10 be the Gangia regia of Ptolemy. It stood 
bn the left bank of the Ganges, on a stone em- 
bankment about 25 miles below ltajmahal. 
It Was the capital of Bengal 7 ill) years 
before Christ, and Was repaired arid beauti- 
fied by Akbar, who gave it the name of Jan- 
lifttabad, which name is still born by a part 
of the circar in which it Was situated. Ac- 
cording tO Ferishta’s account, the unwllole- 
ilomeuess of its air about the middle of the 
‘Sixteenth century occasioned it to bo do- 
omed soon after ; and the seat of govern- 

t was removed to Torrdah or Tan rah, a 
few miles higher up the river,— ^then to Itaj- 
tiiahal. Three Causes however, viz : the re- 
moval of the capital, the desertion of its old 
bed by the Ganges* and the unvvholesomeness 
Of the region have Contributed to turn Gour 
Into a wilderness. No part of the site of 
fcneient Gour is nearer to the present bank of 
the Ganges, than four miles and a half, and 
some parts of it, which were originally washed 
bythat river, arc now 12 miles from it. Taking 
the extent of the ruins of Gour at the most 
Reasonable calculation, it is not less than 15 
miles iu length (extending along the old 
bank of the Ganges), and from two to three 
in breadth. The rulers of Bengal, capital, 
&mauj or Gour ? who have been identified 
las the first, Were the family of Bhupala. 
Abu’lF&zl, however, enumerates three dynas- 
ties as prior to this family. The first of the 
Vaidya rajas* Was Sukh Sen, in A. D. 1 0G3i 
Its last hindu king was Lakshman&n. He had 
been placed on the throne in infancy, and 
during his long reign had beeu a jtLst and 
liberal ruler. In A. D. 1203, Bengal was 
fifverrun by Bakhtiar, a general of Maho 5 * 
#|d Gori and the last hiudu king escaped 
7n8sa; Gour is also, by many, supposed to 
# been founded by one of the physician 
Uyhasty of Bengal* not long before the 
pahomed&n invasion ; thoilgh Dow and Ren- 
»el state that it Was the capital of Bengal 
years before Christ. — TV. of Hind., Vol. 

11 p 94 Remoll's Memoir, p. 55. Prinsep's 
£ntiq%Hito by Tkomat) p. 272» 


GOtfR BRAHMAN 

GOUR. Bos gaurus; See Bos, Boride 
Mammalia. 1 

GOUR, A river 11 miles fromJubbul- 
poor. 

GAURA. or Goura. Sanscrit pundits, of 
old, divided the colloquial languages of 
India into two classes, each containing five 
dialects, denominated respectively, the five 
Gaura and the five Dravida. By the term 
Gaura or Ganda, are meant the Bhasha or 
Pracrit or spoken tongues in northern 
India, some old ones of which have since 
ceased to be spoken, or have merged into 
others. At present the languages which 
may be considered Gaura are Bengali, 
Hindi with its neighbour the Hindustani* 
Punjabi, Gnjarabhi, Marathi, and the lan- 
guages of Kashmir and Nepal* altogether 
nine. The pundits named the five Dravida or 
Dra vira, viz., Telinga, Karnatika, Mahra- 
tha, Gurjara, and Dravira or Tamil proper, 
but, .at present, Dr. Caldwell displaces the 
Gurjara or Gujarathi, and the Marathi, and 
considers the Dravida proper or Tamil, the 
Telinga, Talnnga, or Telugu, and the Kar- 
nataka, Kannada or Canarese* to be the 
three principal languages of the Dravidian 
family, and he adds thereto the Malayalam, 
the Tulu, and the uncultivated Tuda, Kota, 
Gond and Ku, altogether nine Dravidian or 
Tamtilian tongues. The Gour alphabet is the 
immediate parent of the modern Bengali, and 
it is to be seen in the ancient inscriptions at 
Budd’ha Gaya in the Nag Arjuna cave also 
in an inscription from Bhubaneswnr in Orissa 
and in one from Brahmoswar in Cuttack.— 
Dn Oaldivelt's Comparative Crammdr. Sec 
Abhaya, Deva, India. Inscriptions. 

GOURAHUR. An obscUro tribe of Raj- 
puts in SaheswUn, Gungeree, Pttchlunah, 
Budurea and Bilram, on the borders ot 
Bndaon and Aligarh. — Htliol. 

GO UR AMY, the Ospliromentts olfax. 
Comm, an excellent fresh water fish, of 
China, grows to lbs. 20 in weight, has been 
introduced into Bengal, Madras, Neilgher- 
ries, Australia, Mauritius, Cayenne. It 13 
esteemed of more delicate flavour than the 
salmon or turbot. 

GOURA-NEBOO; Bbhcl Citrus berga- 

yyilfs f o ortAniPR 1 

GOUR BRAHMAN, one of the ten tribes 
of brahmans. They state that they came 
from Gour in Bengal* but there is mtich im- 
probability in the story. There can be little 
doubt of Canoujea brahmans emigrating on 
the invitation of AdiswarO, from Canouj to 
Bengal ; We therefore* cannot account for tbo 
whole tribe of Gour brahmans not only In*** 
ing their native seats, but crossing throng 
the country of the Canoujea) and dwelling 
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~;*GOUBL 

on the other side of them. If they emigrate 
cd in or about the time of the Pandawa, 
as universal local tradition would induce ns 
to suppose, it would lead to the inference 
that the Canoujea are a more modern race. 
The Gour brahman appear in general a more 
ignorant race than the Canoujea brahman, and 
can seldom be got to give an intelligible 
account; of their own sub-divisions, but it 
may be gathered that they amount to the 
number of forty-two. The most noted tribes 
of Gour brahmins are the Adh Gour, Joogad 
Gour, Ky tt’h hul Gour,Googur Gour, Dhurum 
Gour and Sidli Gour . — Elliot Supp . Gloss. 

GOURD. Eng. Kikium, Ait. Gourd is 
a term, like that of melon, and pumpkin, 
applied as a suffix to the fruits of species of 
the natural order Oucurbitaeetp or Gourd 
tribe and of the genera Cucurbita, Cucumis 
and Lagonaria. 

Cucumis melo, is the melon. Bonincasa 
cerifera, is the pumpkin or white gourd. 

Lagenaria vulgaris, is tho bottle gourd 
or white pumpkin. 

Tricosanthcs anguina, is the snake gourd. 

Cucumus satjya, the cucumber. 

Cucurbita maxima, is the squash gourd or 
red gourd. 

Cucurbita aurantia, is the orange gourd. 

Cucurbita ovifera, is the vegetable mar- 
row. 

' The wild Gourd of 2 Kings iv and 39, 
is the bitter cucumber, Citrullus colocyn- 
this. — Voigt, p. 58-59,; 

GOURD OIL. See Oils. 

GOUREA. Sec Inscriptions, p. 390. 

GOUR-GIA. Pers. Andropogon schae- 
nanthus. Linn. 

GOURHA RAJ. See Inscriptions, p. 390. 

GOURIA. Sans. White, or light yel- 
low : from goura. 

GOURI. A forest in which Parvati and 
Siva were surprised by the Rishi. See Uma. 

GOURI, in hindu mythology the goddess 
of abundance, and is called Isa, also Isani or 
Parvati, also Lakshmi and corresponds to 
the Ceres of Greece. Her festival relates 
to the Bassant or spring, tho vernal equinox. 
An imago is made of earth, barley is 
sown and by watering and artificial heat 
“ made to grow. In Rajputanah beau- 
tiful girls carry the idol and bathe it 
in the water, and return with it to the 

fc . The festival resembles that of the 
ian Diana, at Bubastis, and of Isis 
?t Busiris within the Delta of the Nile. 
Paring the festival, Iswapa yields to his con- 
tort Gouri, and occupies au unimportant 
Potion near her at the waters edge, meanly 
c *jd, smoking intoxicating herbs, and, 
Aether by accident or design, holding the 


GOUR RAJPUT, ' 
stalk of an onion in full blossom as a mace 
or club, a plant regarded by some of the 
Egyptians with vencratiou, but held by the 
liindus generally in detestation : and why 
the hindus should on such an occasion thus 
degrade Iswara is not apparent. Gangori, 
is a hindu festival sacred to the goddess 
Gouri about tho beginning of September, 
on tho 7th of Bliadrapad when Parvati 
is worshipped as a tender maiden. It 
lasts three days. Col. Tod remarks that by 
the profix of Ganga (the river) to Gouri, 
the Gangor festival is evidently one, essen- 
tially sacred to a river goddess, affording 
proof of the common origin of the rites of 
the Isis of Egypt and India. Tho Rajputs 
term a preceding festival tho Ahairea or 
Muhooratka shikar in which the nobles hunt 
the wild boar. — Tod's JUajasthan , Vol. I. p, 

5 75. See Gauri. 

GOURI-SANKAR. A liindoo idol, in 
which the god Siva is represented in a Bit- 
ing posture, with Parvati sitting on his 
knee, tho bull Nandi at his feet, and the Sinha 
or lion at hers. Seo Gouri ; Burabur, Uma, 

GOURINE. A sub-family of birds of th%g 
Order Gemi tores, which may be shown thus 

Order IV r — Geraitores or Pigeons. 

Vam. Columbidtn. 

Sub-Jam. Trcroninro 5 gep. 3 sub-gen. 28 Bp. 

3 Toria ; 8 Treron ; 3 Splienocercus, 4 Ptilinopus 
Carpopliagus, 

Sub -Join. Columbiwn, 7 gen. 2J. sp. 2 AlsocmnuB j 
3 Pal ambus ; 2 Culumba; 4 Macropygiaj 2 Gcopilia j 
7 Turfcur ; 1 Chulcoplmps. 

Sub Jam. Gourimw; 1 gen. X sp. viz., 1 Catenas 
Nicobarica 

GOURKANI. The name of thf tribe to 
which Timur belonged, also mirza 
Baber and his descendant Ferrier , History 
of Afghans , p. 71. 

GOUR- K A YET. One of the twelve sub* 
divisions of the K n yot race they are ohiefly 
to bo found in Bengal. Elliot , Supp. Gloss . 

G0UR004 also Gaurua, an inferior class 
of Rajpoots in Reliur and Nugeena of Bij ? 
nore, Iradatnugur of Agra; and Suhar 
Shergarh, and Hnzoor T&hseel 0 f 
Elliot Sapp. Gloss. 

GOUR RAJPUT. One of the Chateee 
kula or 36 clans of royal rajpoots. Accord-,; • 
ing to Colonel Tod, (Vol.. I, p. 115), the an* ? v ; 
cient kings of Bengal were of this race, &$4 < 
gavo their name to tho capital Luk’hnoutgu 
There are several of this clan in the 
Provinces of India, Colonel Tod gives the^, 
names of five Sak'ha of Gour, which do 
at all correspond with those known in the 
N. W. Provinces, where they are divided 
into three classes called Bbnt Gour, Banran 
Gour, and Chumar Gour. Elliot Svppi QIqss 9 h 



. GOVARDHAN. 

^}OUR TAGA, an important tribe of 
■ brahmi. • «.k.scent, in <he. North West of 
India, extending over a "real part of Upper 
Rohilound, the Upper Doab, and the Delhi 
Territory. They state that they were in- 
yited from Bengal to the N. W. Provinces 
by raj 1 ' Janamejaya for the purpose of 
exterminating snakes; which fable, no 
<}oubt veils, under an allegorical type, the 
important historical f‘a'*t, that the serpents, 
for whose annihilation sonnjch trouble was 
taken, were Takshao— Scythian buddhists. 
Elliot , Supp. (jlos. 

GOUT. The following prescription has 
been found very successful in gout : pre- 
ceded by a warm purgative or two the 
medicine may be begun with and continued 
for some weeks after the attacks. — Up. Pulv. 
Guiaci. Potass Broniid. M agues Carbon aa 
gr. viii. One powder to be taken three times 
a day before meals. — C . M. ]). 

GOliTUM RAJ POQTS, once a yerv pow- 
erful clan in the Lower Doab of Hindustan. 
The class is now usually rated amongst the 
Clmnderbuns ; hut they are not considered as 
folding a place amongst the 3d royal races. 

GOYA. Tel. Guatteria cerasoides. 
GOVA GUTTI. Tel. Species of Tri- 
chodesda. 

GOVAPA. Sans. Tallow. 

GOUSSEE. ISee Koutouktow. 

GOVARDHAN, a mountain which the 
Yadu race worshipped. Jt |s celebrated in 
Indian poetry and is still a great place of 
hindu pilgrimage. Nothing less than that 
it is the personitication of Krishna himself 
is the opinion in which Goverdhun is held 
byhis followers. Devout votaries, perform the 
circuit of the mount, by going round its 
base prostrating themselves at each step on 
the way, and marking the space covered by 
their bodies. This is a. vow or penance, 
which can be completed only in several 
years and one devotee lias been heard of 
who had been able to go round but half the 
mountain in seven years. No hindu dares 
to bring home any stone from Goverdhuu ; 
it iB said to be endued with life. The 
Luka-Luki ' or Hide-and- Seek tank, near 
Goverdhun, speaks of the early ago of that 
v game among the hind us, having been played 
py Krishna with the Gopini. 

The mountain Goverdhun js fablotj to 
Jljfcte been reared by Krishna. 

^ (Cfaitra Hatlias smil’d j and, warbling in a softer 
'mod®, 

* Sang thored lightning, bail, and whelming rail?. 

P’er G'ocul green and Vila’s nymph-loy’d plain 
By Iudra burl’d, whose altars ne’er had glow’d, 

(since infant Krishna rul’d the rustick train 
. |Nqw thajli’d with terror— Them the heavenly child, 
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GOVINDA. > 

% 

Call'd, and with looks ambrosial foil'd, 

Then with one finger rear’d the vast Goverdhon 

Honoath whose rocky burden 

On pastures dry the maids and herdsmen trod : 

The Lord of thunder felt a mightier God ; 

—Sir W. Jones's Hymns to Iudra , Vol.XlII 
p. 274. Tr. of Hind., Vol. If, p. 114, \15. 
See Krishna, Tripati. 

GOVERNOR GENERAL, one rules Bri. 
tisli India, with 3 Governors of Madras, and 
Bombay ; 3 Lieutenant Governors of Bengal, 
N. W. Provinces or Agra, and the Punjab, 
and its dependencies. 4 Chief Commission’ 
ei’S, Oudh, Central Provinces, Burmah, Sjnd 
and Hyderabad, Assigned Territories; 1 
Commissioner of Mysore; % Residents of 
Hyderabad ;ujd Nepaul ; 2 Agents to Go- 
vernor General for Rajput-anal] .and Indore. 
A Governor General rules the Portuguese 
possessions of India ; another Governor 
General, rules the Dutch East Indies, known 
as the Nether laud possessions in India; the 
Spanish East Indies in the Philippians have 
another Governor General, and tne French 
Possessions in India have a Governor. 

GOVILA. Tel. Aristoiochia Indica.— 
Limp. 

GOVIND. The tenth Guru of the Sikhs, 
from Nannie. He trained them as soldiers. 

GOV1NDA. Sans, from go, a cow, and 
vid, to share out. 

GOVIND A, Gopala, and Gokala, are 
names of Krishna, derived from his pastoral 
avocation of herdsman, from go, a cow. Gopi- 
nath husband or lord of the Gopi is derived 
from his association with the Gopi herd 
women. Jyarleva, Jyad the bard of the Yadu 
race, in the opening of “ the songs of Goviiir 
da,” says “ if thy soul be delighted with the 
remembrance of Hcri, or sensible to the 
raptures of love, listen to the voice of 
Jyadeva, whoso notes are both sweet and 
brilliant ” Jyadeva opens the first interview 
of Krishna and Rad ha with an animated 
description of a night in tho rainy season, 
in which Hcri or Krishna is represented as a 
wanderer, and Radhn, daughter of 1 tbeshephevd 
Nanda, is sent to offer him shelter in their 
cot. Nanda thus speaks to Radlia : “ ‘ The 
firmament is obscured by clouds, the wpod: 
lands are black with tamala trees;. tha-J 
youth who roves in the forest will be fearful 
in the gloom of night; go my daughter 
bring the wanderer to my rustic mansion. 
Such was the command of Nanda the 
herdsman, and henoo arose the love ot 
Radha and Madhava” The poet proceeds 
to apostrophize Heri, which the hindu bard 
terms Rupaca, or personal description. 

‘‘ Oh thou who reclinesb on the bosom of 
Caipala, whose ears flame with gems, 
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flowed • 

derived his effulgence! who slowest tbe 
I yenom-broathing Galiya, who beamist like a 
gun on the tribe of Yadu, that flourished like 
alotns; thou, who sittest on the plumage of 
Garuda, who sippest nectar from the radiant 
lips of Pedma as the fluttering ohacora 
drinks the moon- beams; be victorious, 0 
Heri.” — Malaolm r 8 Central India , Vol II, 
p. 135. 

GOVINDA CHAHDRA. See Inscrip- 
tions, p. 391. 

GOVINDA RAJA. See Inscriptions, 
pp. 383, 390. , 

GOVTNDH SINHI. See Hindoo. Sikhs. 
GOWDI, a nanje for the fish called the 
Sword Dragonot, a species of Callionymus. 
GOWGIRD. Pers. Sulphur. 
GOWHATTY, a town im Assam, 335 
miles from Calcutta, it is on the lpft bank 
of the Brahmaputra river in long. 91 ° 40’ 
E., and lat. 2G° 20’ N., and is 1{J0 feet aboye 
the sea level. 

GOWLA Guz. Hind. Tam. A brown 
coloured seed, about the size of, and having 
much the same appearance as the coriander 
peed, but more oval. They have a pleasant, 
subaromatic and mucilaginous taste ; and 
are considered by native practitioners as cor- 
dial and stomachic. They arc imported into 
Bombay from the Persian Gulf, and arc dis- 
tinguished in the bazaars either with op 
without husks. — Faulkner. 

GOWMUTTEJiJ, a river near Bageswur 
in Almorah. 

GOWRANDEE, a town in Maubhoom. 
GOWRIPHAL. I) UK, Hip. Rubus lasio- 
carpus. Rubus Indicus. 

• GOWR-GIA ? Peus. Lemon grass. 
GOWTUM. See Nvaya. 

GOW-ZARAN. Guz. Hind. Pers. 
Hart’s ear, literally, Cow’s ton gap. 

GOYOSOQ. Japanese, a Custom-house 
°r Town-hall: where ail foreigners trans- 
act business and see Japanese officials. 

GRA See Bodo. 

ORACEMOUNT, in Lat. 30 0 27’ Gj N- 
aud L. 789 3’’0 E,, in Garhwal, hear the 
sanitarium of Massuri, at the cistern of Ge- 
neml Sir Andrew . Waugh’s barometer is 
»>590 feet, $,boye the sea, and at the cistern 
of the barometer at Mary Villa, near Grace- 
mount is 6,715 feet 0. T. 8. Schlagentweit. 

I GBACILLABIA COFFIFOLIELLA. The 
°? this mines the coffee leaves, it 

planto ° 6l ^ ou ^t n0 ^ m P° rtanco to 

LICHENOIDES. Ore- 


Fuca* ; 

ft athyiaoeua Q'i 



Geyloa Moss, 
Ediblo Sea weed, 


itioH. 

Eng. 


:'Sph«6r^ii^ 

PlocariiiCinl^^ 
Mousse de 


A small and delicate fucus,. well 
for the amylaceous properties it pojppjpp 
and the large proportion of true ; 
furnishes. The fronds are tilifbra^^jB 
filaments much branched, and .of 
purple color. It. grows abundantly: ofaiSHf 
large lake or baekr water which extend$||p 
tween Pntlam and Calpentyr, Ceylon. <• Zm|| 
collected by the natives principally db$mp 
the south- vyest monsoon, when it 
separa ted by the agitation of the water. i &$|| 
moss is spread on mats and dried in the siffi 
for two or three days. It is then washipi 
several times in fresh water, and again; 
posed to the sun, which bleaches it, *$$$( 
which it is collected in heaps for exportation* ; 
TOO grains weight yielded the follpwuig prpr 
nortions 


portions ; 

Vegotablojelly, 
True starch, - 
Ligneous fihro, 
Sulphate and mu- 
riate of soda, 


5450 

1500 

1800 

6-50 


Gum, - • " 4’0^; 

Sulphate and phos- 
phateoflime, • 

Tow..;^| 


— with a trace of wax and iron. For a 
coction of Ceylon moss, take Ceylon juflljS 
ground to fine powder two drachms, watir^: 
07ie quart, boil for twenty minutes, strain 
through muslin. By increasing the propo®* 1 
tion of the ground moss to half an ounce, ^be' 
filtered solution on cooling becomes a firin 
jelly, which when flavoured by cinnamon 6iT 
lemon peel, sugar and a little wine, is an ex - 
cellent article of light food for sick cbildretj, 
and convalescents. The whole thalluB . 
this one of the Algm is spmetjmes 
from Ceylon and the J3ast Indies and uSe^t 
in Britain for dressing silk goods.-— 

■Pliar. p. 276. See Plocaria, Ceylon Mos$|$ 
Fucus, Edible Sear Weed. •;:% 

GRACILLARIA TENAX. 

Fucus spinosus,. Linn. I Gigartina tenax. 

„ tenax. Turner. j Gracillaria spinosp. 
Eucheuma spinoga, | 

Agar-Agar, * Malay. I Bulung, 

Karang, „ Bongi Pqngi, WacX* 

Sajor-karapg, „ | 

Gracillaria ten ax one of the Algte, < 

Order Rhodymeniaceoe seems to have ftgiM 
,nims, jjMgavtina spiqosa also GracilUpdtj- 
also Fucus tonax of Turner. Mr. "VfiflM 
and the Honorable Mr. Morrison- spy ofl 
Gigartina tenax, that the Chinese J 
collect this seaweed on the coa$$ 
extent, using it for food, ^n4 pfcfef 
arts, affording an excellent 
glues «*4 vanishes. 
t; 



Ktosjawfcfc . glue obtain 
tfi. ;>■ ft ,w>rbttfll : iinfl '. culled 
P|ibaplii ,,: #wlil<5h it render^ trans- 

parent, ft is Also used asa size for stiffen* 
n£ silks and gauze, and extensively employ- 
ed in the inanofecfcure of lanterns and in the 

other kinds of fuci are boiled down 
^i jeJly by the islanders on the south and 
intensively used for food,' ( Williams, 
gL ^75,) The Honorable Mr, Morrison 
$ jra*;-. Graoillaria tenax is the Fucus 
of Turner: about 27,000 lbs. are 
pptnQaUy imported into Canton, from the 
.ra^nCes of Fokien and Tchi-Kiang, and 
.M;3j;fbr 6d. toM. the pound. The Chinese 
ipakeit the basis of an excellent glue and 
b, and employ it chiefly in the manu- 
a of lanterns, to strengthen or varnish 
paper and sometimes to thicken or give 
bis id silks or gauze. Mr. Neill thinks 
* the gummy substance called Chin-chou, 
^|iii-6ai, in China and Japan may be com- 

* i of this substance/ Windows made of 
of ’bamboos and crossed diagonally, 

iklie frequently their interstices wholly filled 
•‘ijlffljb' the transparent hai-tsai glue. Mr. 

Williams, Middle Kingdom p, 275, 
JSt^hle Mr. Morrison's Compendious Sum- 
See Alg®, Agar-Agar, Eucheuma; 
iMxm ; Fuous ; Plocaria. 
ir^jMtACULA. A genus of birds of the 
^ib^iimly Graculinm of which there are 
i&Ur species, the G. religiosa Linn , being 
■j&*t best known from its facility in learning 

BBLIGIOSA. Linn. 

Hind. I Manoho, , Jav. 

Jav. I Teeonif, Sum at. 

Jbund in Java, Sumatra and the Great 
Islands. It is easily domesticated, 
learns to whistle and talk and imitate 
- : jpwijrv speech with greater facility than any 
Eng. Cyo. See Birds. 

£,.•***. VOULIN^J. A Sub-family of birds 
10 gen. 27 sp. viz., 4 Graoula, 
[jeeps, 3 Acridotheres, 4 Stum ns, 
pglogsa; 9 Stnmia, 2 Calornis*, 
1 1 1 Enodes; 1 Mina,. See Birds. 

a genus of birds of the 

* ,;t^eUeanids9, in .which family are 5 gen, 

' i.; 9 Photon, 2 Snla, 3 Pelecanns, 

ulus, ,;l Plotns. ' 

LfitJIi. Dok. Entada pnsastha, D. C. 
i - BACTRIANS. See Khntri. 
Greeks in Asia. 

h or Grane, also Quade, the Gerra 
K»;»° 28* N«, long. 4.7° 58* E„ 
by Arabs. It is on the west 
‘ Persian Gulf, and carries on 
itha3^dSea,.Sind, Gpzeratwid 



able raintiA the. | 

astronomy the planets bare eaeji av great 
number of names, or epithets; mm? 0 f 
which are to this day unknown' to 
Europeans, The following, however, are 
known to * every Indian, beoause they * 
serve to give a name to the seven days 
of the week; Ravi, or Srtrya, the Sun. 
Chandra, or Soma, the Moon, Maugala,' 
or Cuja, Mars. Budha, Mercury. Cdrn, 
or Vrihaspati, Jupiter, Sacra, or Bhrign] 
Venus, Sani, or Saturn. - Besides these] 
the hindu astronomers consider Rahu, the 
Moon’s ascending and Ketn her descending 
Nodes, as obscure planets, which occasion 
the Eclipses of the Sun and Moon. Graha, 
when the terms Madhya and Sphdta are 
prefixed to it, signifies the mean, and 
apparent place of the planet in the hindu 
sidereal, or fixed Zodiac. Graha laghava is 
the name of a treatiseon Astronomy, written 
about the 4657th year of the Cali yng ( A, 
D. 1 555 ). The Graha, or planets of the hindns 
are sometimes worshipped together, and at 
others separately ; Snrya or Ravi, the sun ; 
Soma or Chandra, the moon, Mungnla, Budh, 
Vrihaspati, Sukra, Shnni orSani, Rahn, and 
Ketu.— Cole. Myth . Hind. p. 38. Sanhita 

Warren . 

GRAHAM, Dr. Robert, a botanist, who 
described Dr. Wallich’sLeguminosro. Author 
of a Catalogue of the plants growing in Bom- 
bay and its vicinity, published in 1830, but 
it has unfortunately been of little use, owing 
to the absence of descriptions rendering it 
impossible to identify in a satisfactory mau- 
ner the species referred to. He died at an 
early age in India, and is buried at Candallab, 
in the Deccan Hooker f. et Th. 

GRAHA PARIVRITHI. Sans. An ac- 
count of time used by the inhabitants of 
the Southern Provinces of the Peninsula of 
India. It consists of a cycle of 90 Solar 
Sidereal years of 365d. 15g. 3 lv. 30p; In- 
dian, or 365d. 6h. 12' 36" European time. 
Its epoch is A, A. C. 24, and it is construct- 
ed of the sum of the products of revolu- 
tions of Mars (15) Mercury (22) Jupiter 
(1 1 ) Venus (5) Saturn (9) and Sun (I). 

GRAHAST-ASRAMAM. See 

GRAHILOTE or Geblote, ft 
tribe of the Sooryavangi, the chief of whyh 
is the rana, Lord of Cbeetore, By ^ . 

sal consent, as well as by the gotrft 
raoe, its prinoes are admitted- to 4w> 
direct descendants of Ra ma, - 

line. ' A pedigree is dedneed fiw 
conneoted with 




lifter 



mmmi 




the larger fish. 
OEilNff DB KAVETTE: Fb. Rape 

GRAINBS DB ANIS. Fr. Aniseed 
GRAIN-PITS or trenches 'for storing 
grains are selected in elevated dry spots* 
Their Bize being according to the nature 
of the soil. All the preparation they 
Undergo is the* incineration of certain vege- 
table substances, and lining the sides and 
bottom with wheat and barley stubble. 
The grain is then deposited in the pit, 
covered over with straw, and a terrace of 
earth about eighteen inches in height, and 
projecting in front beyond the orifice of the 
pit, is raised over it. This is secured with a 
coating of clay and cow-dung, which re- 
sists the ordinary rains, but is renewed as 
the torrents iryure it. Grain can be kept 
in those for years without injury. 

GRAINS OF PARADISE, are small 
fruits produced by species of Amomum, the 
Amomum Gran a Paradisi LimiwuSy and 
Agrandiflonun, Smith. Eng. Oyc. 

GRAI^LATORES or Waders, an order of 
birds as under : 

a. Tribe* Pressirostres. 

Fam. Otidro, Otis and 3 sub-gen, 4 Bp. Via. 1 IIou- 
bara; lEupodotis; 2 Sypheotides. 

,b. lucertoe Bodes. 

Fam. Glat-eolidae, 1 gen. 2 sp. via. 2 Glareola 
orientalis, laetea. 

Fam. Charadriad®. 

Sub -/am. Cursoriino?, 2 gen. 2 sp. viz. \ Citrso- 
rius CoromandeKcus, 1 MacrOtarsius bitorquatus. 

Snb-fam. Esacfo®, 2 gob. 2 6p. viz. 1 Esacus j 
1 (McnemUs. 

Snb-fam. Vanelliu®, 4 gon. 6 sp. viz. 1 Hoplnp- 
teroi ; i Sarciopliorus ; 3 Lobivauellus. 

Sub-fam. Cliaradrin®, 2 gen. 2 Bub-gen. 10 sp. 
1 Squatarola; 2 Charadrius ; 1 Eudromias, 6 Hiati« 
cula. 

legoi** ^^P***® 1 * 1 8 P- 1 H®matopUs oBfcra 

FiLM. Reourviroatridoo, 2 gen. 3 sp. 2 HimantopUs* 

1 Becurvirostra avoeetta. 

. Fam. Scolopttcid®, 16 gen. 32 sp. viz. Ibidorh’yn*. 
elms ; 4 Totanus } 3 Actitis ; 6 Tringa ; 1 Terekia j 

2 LunoSa, I Nnmenius} 1 Enrinerhynchns ; t Ga- 

1 Philomaohua ; 1 Strepsilas; 1 Phalaropus 
J Soolopaxi i Maororhamphus ; 6 Gallinogo 

IRhyuchsea. ; 

-.Fa*- .Ib^fteldsB. 

v Sub^tmt Parrin®, 2 gen. i sp. Viz. 1 BfatopidittS 

• * Hydrophas^nus, 

Faii. Gmid®, l g«n. 1 eufrgen. 3sp. viz* 2 Grua 





\ Gen. Dromas ardeota. , , . ;*;.***»•*. 

Sub-fam . Ciconin® ; 3 gen. 6 sp. tik. t 
Ciconia ; 2 Leptoptilos. t 

Sub-fam. Ardein®, 1 gert. 1 sub gen. 19 Bp. ^ ^ 
dea; 6 Herodia, 1 Butorides ; 1 Ardec' ‘ "* 

corax j 1 Tigrisoma; 1 Botaurusj 4 

e. Tribe Macrodacfcyl®. ? 

Fam. Rallid®, 7 gen. 15 sp. viz. 1 Perphytfcr^ 
1 Gallicrex ; 8 Porzaua ; 1 Ortygoiuetra j 3 Baling 
1 GaHjnula 5 1 Fuliea. . 

Many of these are migratory and tQujjfe* 

niinlltr infn Tndia dornco fba TTimaloditt^ v 


annually into India across the HimalaV 
Mr. Hodgson says the Grallatorial and. Rif* 
tutorial birds begin to arrive in Nepaul from 
the North, towards the close of AuguRt, and ; 
outinue arriving till the middle of Septem* 
ber. The first to appear are the common 
snipe* and jack snipe, and Rhynchtna; ne;*t» 
the Scolopaceous waders (except the wood- 
cock *,) next, the great birds of the heron 
and stork, and crane families; then, 
Natatores; and lastly, the wood-cock# 
which do not reach Nepaul till November* 
The time of the re-appeavanoe of these birds, 
from the South is the beginning of March! 
and they go on arriving till the middle of 
May, The first which thus return to Nepaul 
are the snipes ; then come the teal and ducks; 
then the largo Natatores ; flfid lastly, the 
great cranes and storks. The Grallatore* 
which visit Nepaul* or pass over it, are much 
more numerous than the Natatores the 
wild swan was only once seen in Nepaul 
in the mid winter of )82fi, ^ when the - 
apparition suggested a new version of the 
well known hexameter.— 

‘ Bara avis in terris, albqque sitnillinife cygUo.' . 

None of the Natatores stay in Nepaul 'be** 
yond a week or two, in autnmn, (when the;’ 
rice fields tempt them) or beyond a few day# 
in spring, except the teal* the widgeon, and 
the coot, which remain for the whole season* 
upon some few tanks whose sanctity pre* 
eludes all molestation of them. There arc. 
cormorants throughout the season upon 
larger rivers within the mountains ; .vbuft 
none ever halt in the valley, beyond a d&|v 
or two r for so long, however, both they A 
pelican 8 may be seen* occasionally, on t 
banks just mentioned. 

The Larus and Sterna are biros 
Usually affect the high searf,— but Mr. ] 
son had killed both the red-legge&C 
a genuine pelagic Tern, in the 
Nepaul* But so had he fishing Baglig$:ji 
in truth he adds, who shall liqlit the; ; *h8|| 
derings of these long- winged 
etherial expanse t t 6 *® 




. AM A '%*. A 

lag© eenaie or council ^Bleh Tinted the 
la ge republics of India prior to the in- 
of the present system. 

V G&AMINAObM of iriildley’s Nafci Sys- 
the grass tribe^of plants, is the Pani- 
; ^ 4 of other authors, a very important 
order of Endogenous plants the Indian 
Jijiteoiea of which are arranged as under — 


i^ffi&Phafarea, Gen. 2 Phalotis j 2 Helens 3 1 Hioro- 

Pom’cea. Gen. 2 Paspalnin; 6 Helopus 5 
^O0ridoaoliloa ; 1 UrochlO; 35 Pauicuia ; 5 Oplitf 
mftfttiM j V Stenotaphrum; 1 Trachys ; 2 Pcnicillaria » 
2 ,P^iJtnisetum 3 2 Cenchrus ; lSetaria; 1 Katzoburgia* 
: h . 4 Sorgham : 2 Chrysopogon ; 1 1m- 

H oharum. ; 1 Batratheriim ; 1 Lipeo- 
opogon ; 3 Spodidpogon ; 1 Vossia 3 
; 4 AntHiAteria j 2 Apluda. 

Bj 2 I&chicrtiuiri ; 1 Hfemar thrift 3 
yiurri ; 2 Opbiurus ; 2 ttottbullia 3 

1 Oropetium 3 1 Zoysia. 

Zea; 6 Coix ; 3 Thlcnm; 1 Ily- 
1 Perotis 3 1 Clujuturus ; 2 Folypogon j 
|$L$porobolua t 1 Gastridium 3 2 Agrustis. 

StipecB i X Chsetaria. 

j 1 Oryza 3 1 Fotamochloa. 

; jti 'pQppbphoreu ; 1 Pohimefeulla; 1 tJhlorls; 
Oynodon ; 1 Microchlda j 1 DaotyJootomum ; 

XAr&chuo ) 4 Eleusine j 1 Loptocliloa. 

*'M, AwnlMB; 1 Corynephorua ; 1 Deschampsia ; 

' 2 :^iia 3 i LagUrps 3 1 Trisotuin ; 4*Avena. 

' vK» Anmdme£B ; t Donas ; 5 Amphidonax. 

; 6 Hordoum j 1 Loliura j 3 Triticum 3 
J%Uops; l Seciile j 2 Elymua. 

JPattucea j 20 Poaj 4 Briza ; 1 Melica; i Daci 
ffSjjfaYl L&marckia j 1 Cynosimis; 1 Brachy podium ; 

3 Fesfcuca ; 6 Bromus; 1 Veesha; 
8 iWtadfealanlus j 4 Bambusa 3 1 Coutotheca. 


TbCOTarhinadefie alsd styled the Graminem, 
ited the PaoicaceaS, comprehend many of the 
mstvaluaWe pasture plants, all those which 
^ihlddorn, such as wheat j barley, and 
sugar- cane, which yields sughrand 
tfo niosfc fragrant of all plants in the form Of 
lififeijftejjons. Their structure is among 
most simple Of the perfect forms of vege- 
jwfitoVft atom clothed with alternate leases 
^hotie itdlks are universally thin, and con- 
AS many sheaths to guard the 
and Hpidly growing shoots, a few 
piKpidntiry leaves collected at the ends of 
S0P Branches Of inflorescence, and cdUstf* 

R flowerd, a .Vary small ntiitibOr of 
^4nd M Single seed enclosed in A thin 
p'ai^T dll;* that h&ture provides to 
ihaW pldttts to preserve their race 
jifi|df^ dtefehfeiish their ' numerous kinds 
mmtimw#- such a simple 

thoUa&nd -species toe so 


to study smd arrange, ; hs ; ': 

commenced upon right principle • • Th$ 
floral leaves, called glumes, pale®, and 
scales, offer a prodigious number of different 
appearances, according to the* manner in 
which they are combined or modified j and 
the inflorescence, the number of stamens, 
the texture of the parts; or the relation of 
the sexes to each other, afford additional 
rriearis by which the distinctive charaeferg 
are varied. This is, no doubt, one of the 
wise provisions of Providence by which 
man is enabled to distinguish the useful 
from the useless; the profitable from 
the unprofitable. For in no class * of 
plants is it more necessary than in 
grasses to know how bo choose between dif- 
ferent species; For instance, most grasses 
are saccharine fiftd nutritious to cattle, but 
the species of Helens, BromUs, &c., are as 
frequently worthless. There is a great dif- 
ference between the. value of grasses for 
pasture; certain kinds suit the meadows, 
others marshes, others upland fields, and 
others bleak and sterile bills; where they 
furnish valuable food for sheep ; these kinds 
will hot grow indiscriminately; or are not 
equally suitable for different soils and situa- 
tions, and it is therefore essential fbr the 
htisbitiidin£in that he should be capable of 
d i sc ri minuting between them. Some indicate 
the quality of soil : the species .of DactyJis, 

I HolcuS, and Bromus are inhabitants of ste- 
rile land ; the Festucro and Alopocuri of bet- 
ter soil : while various Pom and Cynosures 
I are fbund only in pasture-land of excellent 
quality. The distribution of cultivated 
grasses is however, determined not merely by 
climate but depends on the civilisation, in- 
dustry, and traffic of the pdoplt 1 , and often 
on historical events. Within the northern 
polat circle agriculture is found only in a 
few places; In Siberia grain reaches at the 
utmost only to 60°, in the eastern parts 
scarcely above 55°, aiid in Kamtschatk® 
there is no agriculture even in the most 
southern parts (51°). The pol&r limit of 
agriculture on the north-west coast of Ame- 
hda appears t.0 be somewhat higher, for in 
the more southern possessions lately" ceded 
by Russia to the United States, (6? 
to 52°) barley and rye borne to maturity* 
Only in Europe, namely in Lapland, does 
the polar limit reach an unusually: high' 
latitude. Beyond this, .dried Ash, and .tort 
and there potatoes, supply the place of flftaip 
The grains which extend far&asfc M 
north in Euro p e Mre barley and oafs? Tfo^*| 


jbortbem of Norway and Sweden* of a Japan, northern kinds of ri-wn are 
^ pf ^&gei£ia jo^ S^otlaiid, v tlieir obief tmfreqnent, and rice is 
vegetable ni>nr ishment. Eye is the next dominate. The cause of this- ' SSffptvpM 
which comes associated with these. This between the east and the west of tnei)id ookf 
jg the prevailing grain in a great part tinent appears to be in the manners an&lpe* 
of the northern temperate zone, name- culiarities of the people. In North America? 
ly in the south of Sweden and Nor- wheat and rye grow as in Europe, but pcr?^ 
iJay, Denmark, and in all the lands bor- sparingly. Maize is%aore reared 
dering on the Baltic, and the north of western than in the old continent* audriptf 
Germany. In the latter another very predominates in the southern provinces^ 
nutritious gram, buckwheat, is very fre- the United States, in the torrid zone, maiatr. 
quently cultivated. In the zone where predominates in America, rice in Asia; and 
rye prevails wheat is generally to be both theso grains in nearly equal quantity - 
found, barley being here chiefly cultivated in Africa. The cause of this distribution is*: 
for the manufacture of beer, and oats sup- without doubt, historical, for Asia is the na* 
piling food for the horses; To these there tivo country of rice, and America of maize, 
follows a zone in Europe and Western Asia In some situations, especially in the neigh-* 
where rye disappears, and wheat almost ex- bourhuod of the tropics, wheat .is also met 
clusively furnishes bread; The middle and with, but always subordinate to these othe* 
the south of France, England, part of Scot- kinds of grain; Besides rice , aud maizq 
land, a part of Germany, Hungary, the Cri- there are in the torrid zone several kinds of 
mea and Caucasus, also the lands of mid- grain as well as other plants which supply 
die Asia, where agriculture is followed, be- the inhabitants with food, either used along 
long to this zone. Here the vine is also with them or entirely occupying their place;: 
found, wine supplants the use of beer, and Such ft re, in the new continent, Yarn* 
barley is consequently less raised. Next (Bioscorea alata), the Manihot (Jatropha 
comes a district where wheat still abounds, manihot), and the Batatas (Convolvulus ba* 
but no longer exclusively furnishes bread, tntas), the root of ^liich and the fruit of the 
rice and maize becoming frequent. To this Pisang (Banana musa , furnish universal 
zone belong Portugal, Spain, part of France , articles of food; in the same zone in Africa, 
on the Mediterranean, Italy and Greece, | Bourn Sorghum, Pi sang, Manihot, Yams, 
further, the countries of tho East, Persia, wid Arachis hypogma ; in the East Indies 
Northern India, Arabia, Egypt, Nubia, Bar- «nd on the Indian Islands, Eleusine Coracana, 
bary, and the Canary Islands ; in these latter P- stiicta, Panicum frumentaceum, several 
Countries however the culture of maize or Palms, and Cycadaceie which produce the 
rice towards the south is always more con- Sago, Pisang, Yams, Batatas, and the Bread 
siderahle, and in some of them several kinds Fruit ( Artocarpus incisa . In the islands 
of Sorghum (Doura) and Poa abyssinica of “ the South Sea, grain of every kind dis- 
come to be added; In both these regions of appears, its place being supplied by the 
heat, rye only occurs at a considerable ele- breadfruit tree, 'the Pisang, and Tacca pin-* 
vation, oats however more seldom, and at natifida. In the tropical parts of Australia 
last ontirely disappear, barley affording food there is no agriculture, the inhabitant* 
for horses and mules. Wheat is cultivated .living on the produce of the sago, of various 
to great heights in the Himalaya; it being palms, and some species of Arum. In the 
one of the chief crops up to 9,500 feet on the high lauds of South America, there is a dis* 
Chenab, and occurring to 1,500 feet on the tribution similar to that of the degrees of 
Sutlej, good to 11,500 feet, and grown to latitude. Maize indeed grows to the height 
13,000 feet in Eaduk; Zoamays grows up of 7,200 feOt above the level of the sea, but 
to 7,500, and 8,000 feet on the Chenab only predominates between 3,000 and 6*00$ 
ftnd Ravi ; Eleusine corocana is frequent up foot of elevation. Below 3,000 feet it it. 
to 6,000 and 7,000 feet, Hordeutn is culti- associated with the pisang and the abovg 
jated on the Sutlej to 13,600 feet and 15,000 mentioned vegetables, while from 6,000 $ 
feet, ond on the Chenab, and in Ladak and 9,260 feet the European grains abound^ 
hahoul at 8,000 and 14,300 feet. But evefa wheat in tho lower regions, rye and .barley 
rice ig abundantly grown .throughout the in the higher, along with which Che&ppp^ 
Siwalak tfcaPt and np the valleys at an eleva- dium quiuo as a nutritious* plant must . ala# 
«on in places ofllOOO or even nearly 7,000 be enumerated. Potatoes alone are cu t- 
Paspal um at 6,000 feet; and on the vated from 9,260 to 12,300 feet. 

of these, wheat, Sor- south of the tropin of Capricorn, wb**^ 
are cold weather crops; In agriculture is practised, eousiderableV^i^ 
2® sfcstettit , parts of the temperate zone semblance with tho northern temper«tf*^$ 
«r $b ; hld in Chida and may be observed; In the southern 
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p$e of Goo&flape, and in the temperate 
pbife of Australia, wheat predominates ; 
3fa$ey* however* and rye make their appear- 
ance in the southernmost parts of these 
fcoctntries and in Van .Diemen’s Land* In 
Neir Zealand the culture of wheat is said to 
with*ucCess, but the inlia- 
hi^ants atfail themselves of the Across tic b vim 
, fijre&tuSa as the main article of sustenance. 
Hence it appears that in respect of the pre-. 
fiopfiuating kinds of grain, the earth may be 
prided into five grand divisions, or kingdoms 
of rice, of maize, of wheat, of 
*$«$. and lastly, of barley and oats. The first 
t three are the most extensive ; the maize has 
#e greatest range ot temperature, but rice 
Ipiay be said to support, the greatest number 
K^tbfi human race; (SchouiC) in Jameson's 
i;$t$Mwgh Philosophical Journal April 1825.) 

^fhe number of the Indian species are 
it|nhiated by Voigt at 1,300. The abundance 
of Wholesome feeCdla contained in the seeds 
0 . some Species renders them peculiarly 
ftfrbU adapted for the sustenance of man ; and 
: jpt wheat, barley* rve, oats* maize, rice, and 
; guinea corn, are the kinds of cereal grasses 
more obmmonly employed, it is because of 
the, large si2e of their grain Compared with 
tliatpf other grasses; for the few which 
7 unwholesome in their natural state are 
Loljum temulentnm* a common weed in 
parts of England, the effects of which 
uudotbtedly injurious; firomus purgatis 
;<^tthartiou8 are said to be emetic and 
[IwjglAiye; Bromtis mollis is also unwholo- 
Festuca quadridentata is said to be 
Iptsppo&s; Molinia varia is injurious to 
j and some other Bpecies are supposed 
; ; ;tq^^ect the milk of Cows which graze upon 
Among Corn-plants of India not 

■ yiWpMiy knowll may be mentioned Eleusine 
irCpriujanav galled natchnee on the Coro- 
I^u l coast, and Nagla Itagee, or Mand, 
^ipl^yrblre in India; Setaria germanica, 
Ifit* ling German millet; and Panicum fru- 
The tropical grasses differ 
,'$he ektra tropical ones by their greater 
. like the bamboos, being fifty to 
by their larger leaves; by 
separate seies, and by their 
wny and elegant flowers, 
grasses aS fodder for Cat- 
*38 than that of corn for 
;hd best fodder-grasses of 
liy dwarf species, or at least 
•ise above foi^r or five feet 
. The most esteemed are 
Phleum and Festuca pra- 
te, oristattts aud various.spe*- 


graMesof'firiwiii' 

Stature, ahd perfeptlfr ^naer btif 
In Australia the favourite ia A&i|is1^ria &t^ 
tralis, or Kangaroo Grass ; inln^A. eilia 4 
ta is also in requests but the most common 
Indian fodder-grass is Doorba, Doorwa, or 
Hurry alee (Cynodon dactylou). ■ Gama 
Grass (Tripsao urn dactyloides) has & great 
reputation as fodder in Mexico ; and atteu- 
tion has lately been directed to the Tussac 
Grass of the Falklands (Festuca flabellata), 
a species forming tufts five or six feet high, 
and said to be unrivalled for its excellence 
as food for cattle aud horses. Sugar is a 
general product of grassesi It exists in 
great quantities in the Sugar-Cane (Sac- 
chariim offieinarum). Maize so abounds in 
sugar, that*its cultivation has been proposed 
iu lieu of the sugar-cane. (hing. Oyc.) 

Among the grasses there are both land 
and water, but no marine plants, and their 
limit is the utmost range of the vegetable 
kingdom ; Indian species are as under : 

Botanical. Hindustani. • 

Pgspalum scrobioulatunl. Kodu. 

Pauicum miliaceuni, ...Chena-ghas, 

„ miliare, Kungoo. ■ 

„ commutafcum. 

it balopiis, Jalg&ntee. 

„ setigerum, . . .Buragalgantee. 

„ colon um, Shama. 

„ frumentacoum, ,Damra-shamaj 
„ diliaro, ... ... Mafcur-jalee. 

„ hiiteutum. 

Pencillaria spicata, . . . Bajra. 

Sorghum vulgare,... w.Jooan 
„ sAccharatum, 

'Chrysopodon acicularis. . 

Saccharum spontaneum.Kasb. 

ipeocircis serrata. 

AndropOgon martini. 

Anthistiria ciliata. 

Rottbollia glabra, ..i ...Buksa. 

Oynodon dactylon ..iHurryallee. Durvtb 
Dactyl oetenium iEgyp- 

tiaeum. < * 

Bleuaine Indica, . . . .» Aragum pill&y* Tam; 

„ Egyptiaca. 

Pbalaris arundinaoea. 

Chloris barbata. 

Perotia latifolia, ( Cleffhom .) 

Pasture grasses of India. — In the provinces* 
besides grain, Camels and Elephants we fte 
upon the leaves of various trees. The gow 
sheep, and cattle, are pastured upon .***®* 
are called the waste land, or the jungle® 01 
the villages *, the last aye fed also iW® 
Chopped straw, and tha stalks of 
(Sorghum vulgare)* cut into 
while horses* besides ‘pulses, are 
grass broughtjn by men palted 
but who* rather scrape .0# ^ 

creeping sterna ^4 

Called 1 .Doob ^ uh<i^< pt 

• ,’vk i?. 



xiateljr ipftbdt dptbundii. species throughout 
India, and succeeds particularly well in the 
Northern parts where lawns and pastures of 
moderate extent are f made by planting 
pieces of its creeping stems, It is 
also much used for forming a covering for 
the hanks of rivers, ramparts, and espla- 
nades. The high lands of the Ballaghant 
also possess a grass of which cattle are amaz- 
ingly fond, and which has so strong an aro- 
matic and pungent taste, that the flesh of the 
animals, as well as their milk and butter, 
become scented with it. This species is 
allied to the Lemon grass, and is very abund- 
antly diffused towards the North-west of 
India. There are, however, numerous other 
grasses common in India which cattle de- 
light in ; but tho greater number of these 
flourish most in tho rainy season. Their 
rapid growth, and the great height they at 
tain, as well as their withered and. dry na- 
ture towards tho close of the year, soon how ■ 
ever unfit them for pasture grasses. The 
inhabitants of many parts of India remedy 
this, by burning down the old and dried up 
grass, when the young blade shoots up and 
affords excellent pasturage. India being at 
one season deluged with rain, and at another 
parched up, with heat, with only a few 
months of temperate climato, cannot be ex- 
pected to possess any pasture grasses similar 
to those of European countries. But aB 
grasses are among the most universally dif- 
fused of plants, we find some suited to every 
season, indigenous in all parts of India, and 
affording food for its various herbivorous 
animals. For the purpose of pasturing im- 
proved breeds of sheep, the hills and table- 
land, from Coimbatore to Kandeish, and the 
frontier provinces from Gujarat to Hurriana 
and Saharunpore seem alone suited. But the 


vegeuroion nave aiso abundant 
and excellent pasturage, During the rainy* 
BeBBOn » when the temperature is moist but 
equable, the Himalaya have many grasses 
1 ®s©mbling those in the plains. These are as- 
sociated with others belonging to European 
8^*©ra, which are able to withstand the 
Winter's cold { so that throughout the year, 
^* ere abundant pasturage in the 
“^ghlxmrhood of the Himalayan villages, 
thi* the inhabitants avail themselves, by 
their herds of cattle, and flocks of 
andof sheep, to different ranges and 
novations, according to the season of the 
JPhe sward upon thesfi mountains is 
yQT y closely resembles 
■;32 1 * met with on * the mountains 

the sheep are 


j— — »— • vanviuvu foi* their tt 
fed in the plains npon grain, ... 

his illustrations of the Botany 
Himalayan mountains, has stated that til^jm 
grasses belong to such genera as 
Fox-tail grass, Cat’s-tail, Meadow-g_„, 
Fescue, Cock’s food, Bbnt- grass, 
and others. Also, that many of the S I 
species which are accounted the best pasture 
grasses in England are among those fousl 
in the Himalaya, aR Cook’s-foot grass ; XfeA 
nual, Narrow-leaved, and smoofch.staIke$ 
Meadow-grass ; Cat/s-tail or Timothy-grass^ 
Purple Fescue-grass, which from its greater' 
produce is considered preferable to thak' 
specially called Sheep’s Fesone-grass. In tb$* 
climate where these grow naturally, nothing/ 
would be easier than the introduction of ' 
any other of the superior pasture grasses of 
Great Britain ; but this is hardly necessary 
where the natural pasturage is so good. Cer- 
tain of the pasture lands were so much valued 
by the Native Governments, tbatsome of the ' 
pasture of the sandstone-hills, south of the 
Kistna.li river, where the lemon-grass is found, 
wero reserved for their own cavalry, or, the 
right to cut and sell it was rented to the 
highest bidders. To improve the pastures oi* 
increase the quantity of fodder in the warm 
and moist parts of the plains of India, it will 
be necessary to have recourse to the grasses 
of other climates, as to those of -the West. 
Indies and South America, The Guinea* 
grass and the Sott’s-grass of Jamaica are 
both highly esteetned in that island, while 
some of the pasture grasses of Brazil and of 
the banks of tho Amazon, are described as 
being of a gigantic size, and at the same, 
time perfectly tender and delicate. Closely 
connected with the subject of the pasture ' 
grasses is of that of providing green food : 
for horses, camels, and elephants, and one 
to which little attention has been paid^ 
though the supply has much diminished 
the neighbourhood of towns and large 
tions. To this Dr. Wallich oalled attention?; 
in his evidence before the Committee'* ofthdl 
House of Commons in 1832, stating, th'atr 
for any number of animals, either for 
voyance or for consumption, any quantity off 
food might be produced in the utmoS^ 
possible abundance in India, but suggested^ 
that a more ready and plentiful supply fig- 
food for elephants and camels sboul& fib? 
provided by planting those trees 
particular Indian fig-trees) which form/ tfip 
staff of life for them, and 
tremely easily cultivated, In the Jfad 
Presidency, considerable exertion! Wtaw 
about the year 1796, in every whe&jT t: 
ing what wks called the Bastard ( 
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^UTJfia ulmifolia) as green food for cattle.-^ 
M Boyle's Productive Resources of India. The 
/ need for care on this point increases with 
the extending cultivation, Rye grass and 
» clover grow well in upland districts in India, 
and when sown fresh have been found to 
answer admirably on the SherVarov, Pulney, 
Baba-Boodun and Meilgherry Hills. In 
Guzerat, the cultivators feed their oattle on 
the sweet stalks of the joari aud bajri — r 
Spry* 8 Suggestions p. 46. 

Guinea Grass . — Has been cultivated to 
a considerable extent in India aud Cey- 
lon, with more or less succoss accord- 
ing to the care and attention bestowed 
on it. When well manured and kept clear of 
weeds it grows more luxuriantly aud admits 
qiE being cut every six weeks nr two months. 
A small patch, near Colombo, which, be- 
ginning with about three quarters of an acre, 
gradually extended to above an acre and 
a half, for seven or eight years supplied 
3 or 4 milch cows and from 5 to 7 horses 
continually with all the grass required for 
their consumption and latterly left a surplus 
which was dried for bedding and hay. W hen 
first planted it frequently attains a height of 
even 9 feet and a stalk taken promiscuously 
from a small patch planted about the year 
1857, in Combaconum measured 10 foot 4-J- in. 
in length, but when cut two or threo times it 
grows thicker but not so high. Ifc is exceed 
ingly excellent feeding for horses and cattle, 
and is generally preferred by thorn to the 
ordinary country grass, though horses 
which are hard worked seem to prefer the 
grass rdbts supplied by the grass cutters. 
It should not be given to cattle fresh, but 
the supply for one day should be cut the 
day previous, and it should not be cut too 
close to the ground but the stalk ought to 
be left 7 to 9 inches high. It is a good 
plan to move the ground between tho roots 
every time the grass is cut and tho ground 
should^be heavily manured after every threo 
’ er four cuttings. It is very hardy and may 
be easily propagated. It requires abundant 
inoisture but will not live in a soil which is 
all marshy. It answers best planted in 
smaill tufts 1 ft. 2 in. to 2 ft. apart, which 
rapidly spread into stools from 6 in. to 1 ft. in 
difeMeter. (Mr. Galdwell in Literis M.S.S.) 
k^cerne l 1 ® 8 been successfully acclimated in 
•.the Dekhan, and has long been largely cul- 
tivated by natives for sale to Europeans and 
Aft their owu cattle. — Spry's Suggest, p. 63. 
The Praugos Hay plant grass of Mr. Moor- 
''-'4!^ oFTibet, wasfound by him to be employ - 
ed os winter fodder for sheep and goats, and 
.^iffccpiently- foment cattle. Moorcroft, writ- 
jjngfroiftthe neighbourhood of Bros describes 
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the Praugos Ha^ plant as producing fat, 
ness in a space of time singularly short, and 
likewise as being destructive to the Bivep 
Fluke; he therefore justly concluded that 
it would be an invaluable acquisition to any 
country, to the climate of which it was suited 
as its highly nutritious qualities, its vast yield 
its easy culture, its great duration, its capabh 
lity of flourishing on lands of tho most in* 
ferior quality and wholly unadapted to til- 
lage, impart to it a general character of pro- 
bable utility unrivalled in the history of 
agricul tural productions. When once in the 
possession of the ground, for which the pre- 
paration is easy, it requires no subsequent 
ploughing, weeding, manuring, or other 
operation, save that of cutting and of con- 
verting the foliage into hay. ’ '—(Moorcroft 
in a loiter to W. Bn* ter worth Bay ley, Bsg., 
formerly Chairman of the. Court of Directors 
also Travels p. 179.) 

Various attempts have beon made to intro, 
dnee the Praugos Hay plant into Great Bri- 
tain, but hitherto unsuccessfully ; and it is 
probable it will only succeed and he valua- 
ble in a climate similar to that where it is 
found indigenous. The Prangos is highly 
valued in the cold and arid region of Tibet, 
w^ere it is indigenous, and which Mr. Moor- 
croft (Tr. p. 179) thought would bo valuable 
as fodder for sheep and cattle in European 
countries. It is found in Tibet, and also 
most abundantly on Almtoong, a low trap 
hill in the valley of Cashmere ; but there it 
was not so vigorous as in its Tibetan habitat. 
Though abundant in various directions, tho 
Cashmerians do not esteem it of any value, 
and Dr. Falconer is of opinion that its im^ 
portance has been much over-estimated, in 
consequence of its being the only food iu 
many of the bleak and barren tracts of Tibet, 
In Cashmere, where, far from a deficiency 
of herbage, there is actually a superabun- 
dance of pasture grasses, it is necessarily 
much loss esteemed. The Prangos will, 
therefore, most probably be 'a valuable ac- 
quisition only in countries devoid of good 
natural pasturage, and of’which the climate 
is favourable to its growth. (Boyle. Pro. Bes.) 

Joint Grass , says Mr. Bonynge, is not gene- 
rally known in mdia. I never, he says, met 
with it in the South, U. West, or in Bengal- It 
grows in tho Tartar country ; generally in the 
margins of forests, where there mfty not ho 
too much shade ; a forest being partially 
cleared, it springs np in places where' it per? 
haps never existed before, or if it did, not tor 
centuries past. 1 The grass wiUrunto 
of some fifteen feet, and will rise, if *f ere 
any Support, five or ait feet ; if nc& Vffi 8*^ 
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It is not a wiry grass : the joints* are some sively dry months, but latterly artificial 
six or eight jhohes loug j with four or five grasses bavo been introduced for this purpose, 
blades of grass about the same length growing The Guinea-grass and Manritius-grass are 
ott fc from each joint. The joints near the both admirably adapted for feeding cattle, 
ground are harder and brittle; those near Some grasses are twisted into bands; others 
the top, soft and juicy — with a luxuriant ter- are employed for thatching, and fibihe for 
niination of soft blades, similar to those from platting, screen and mat- making, in the 
each joint, but softer and thicker. On form of pulp and used for paper making, 
my arrival in the country I found there were Many grasses might be converted into half* 
do cows, goats, or sheep. These 1 intro- stuff for paper-makers and have fihe great, 
duced, and at the same time a quantity of advantage of affording large quantities of % 
gram, upon which sheep are fattened in cheap material. The grasses abound in India) 
East India. After the arrival of the cattle in the plains are numerous species of genera 
they declined the gram, and I found on in- little known in Europe; maize, joar, and 
quiry that they had been browsing oir this many millets are cultivated in the rainy sear 
grass, and upon which they continued to sou; and in the cold weather, wheat, barley, 
feed. They all became as fat as if led on oats, and millet ; In the Himalaya many of 
the gram, (a kind of pulse,) which remained the pasture-grasses arc the same as in Europe, 
on hand, there being no use for it.— B'Wjmje, and the cereals are cultivated in the spring 
America! p. 1 59. The principal of the Indian and summer, with some rice in the rains, 
grasses, and perhaps the most generally dif- Several indigenous grasses are employed for 
fused, is the Doob-grass(Cynodon dactylon), making mats, baskets, ropes, sacks, nets and 
a creeping plant possessing much nourishing sails. The Moonja of the natives (Saceharum 
property in its long steins, no less than in munja) is collected after the rainy season and 
its leaves. This endures the greatest eleya- kept for use, as it is employed in tying up their 
tion of temperature, as its roots penetrate cattle at night and for ropes for their Per- 
far below the surface, and although during si an wheels. It is said also to be onje of the 
the dry monsoon giving no sign of life, it grasses employed for making tow-ropes by 
puts forth its tender leaves on the first ap- the boatmen about Benares. The R bur or sara 
preach of the rains. of Bengal (Saceharum sara ), or the Pen reed 

A very nourishing grass, possessing a grass, is employed by the boatmen about 
powerful aromatic odour, is met with on the Allahabad and Mirzaporo, and esteemed 
elevated lands above the Ghauts of the south, as a tow-line for its strength and durabi- 
(is well as in the north-west provinces. So lit.y, even when exposed to the action of 
strong are its aroma and flavour, that the water. It is said to be beaten ipt-o a rude 
flesh, milk, and butter of the animals feeding fibre and then twisted into a rope. The sacred 
upon it become in time sensibly affected both grass of the hindoos, the dab oukoosha of thp 
in taste and smell. brahmins (Poa cynosuroidcs), is 1 also made 

Upon the many slopes of the Himala- into rope in North-West India. Other specie^ 
ya there are found abundance of good of Saceharum are used for thatching and fpr 
nourishing pastures, admirably adapted to screens, and some for making writing-pons 
tho requirements of cattle and sheep, and and for arrows. The fibres of the K bus thus 
upon which many herds and flocks are reared or Veriveyr are more remarkable for agree* 
when the dry season forces them from the j able odour than for their tenacity, while the 
plains below. Throughout the flat countries, Bamboo, the most gigantic of grasses, might 
and spread over vast tracts of indifferent be enumerated with timbers rather than witty 
soil, we meet with grasses, or rather herbage, fibres, though its split stems are often em- 
in sufficient abundnuce, but generally either ployed for making mats in India, and the 
coarse and poor, or rank and distasteful to young shoots for paper making by the > 
Animals. In swampy or sterile plains those Chinese. The Nul dr Nar of Bengal is 
reedy grasses often fail to tempt even the employed for making the mats known by : . 
coarse- feeding buffalo and rhinoceros ; and I the name of Burma which are formed of .the: 
it is a oommon practice amongst all the In- ' stalks split- open. In Sindh the grass called ■ 
diau villagers, at the end of the dry season Sar, which perhaps is Aruudo karka, has itfip 
to set flr© to these tracts, on which the long culms, sur jo kanee. mpde into chairs* and' ; 
withered herbage readily ignites, and after its flower-stalks beaten, to form the fUjfej v 
the first monsoon showers furnishes a rapid called moonyah? are made into string > 
and abundant supply of young sweet blades, or twine (moonyah jo naree), and into rbp^ijg 
In some parts of India, especially at the (moonyah jo russa . The boatmen of the- 
larger towns, it is customary to cut grass for Indus universally employed the ]^obnj^(gie^ 
tay, as fodder for horses during theexces- bably Saceharum moonja; as a towing t|pe 
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^ for the rigging of their vessels, m ail 
||?pieeB above Sukkur. Two-inch ropes, often 
I' ffty fathoms in length, made of Munja 
** -fibres, are sufficient for dragging their 
largest or 1,200-maund boats up the 
Indus, against the full force of the stream. 
The rope is also light} so advantageous for 
Egging, and bears without injury, alternate 
are to wet and to subsequent drying ; 
i qualities being essential for a tow-rope. 
a upper leaves, about a foot or so in 
length, are preferred, are collected into bun- 
and kept for use. (Roylo lnd . Fibres , 


Dr. Griffith collected nearly one hundred 
different grasses in the Tenasserim Provinces, 
; . but Mr. Mason is not aware that the descrip- 
tion of a single species has ever been pub- 
. lished. Throughout India, the pasture lands 
are everywhere left to nature ; there is gene- 
rally a right of common pasturage ; and ihoro 
l is nothing to prevent the village cattle from 
roaming atdiscretion. The first ship, there- 
■hypQ&t. towards the improvement of grass lauds 
‘ jttU8t be the establishing and keeping up a 
Strong and sufficient fence, 

- Lwyin-g down Grass .— After the erection of 
f A good fence, the next Btep to be taken in 
laying down pasture laud, is to prepare, pub 
;; veriase and clean it, and having brought 
the ground into good condition to apply 
manure. 

Manure. — With respect to the manure best 
4 adapted for increasing grass crops, perhaps 
Ratable sweepings and the vegetable mould 
decayed leaves mixed half and half, is the 
xaost serviceable. It is obvious that where 
are mounted corps there can always be 
£ 4 at command a large quantity of stable sweep- 

PM' 


for pasture lands, and if care were 
_jen to collect urine, and other drainage 
Qf stables and cfung hills, this would be 
found even more efficient than solid manure. 
The urlpe should be preserved in tanks, 
ivhicb might be formed at a short distance, 
ti>$d the fluid convoyed in pipos would he 
vfcuud a most useful top-dressing ; the tanks 


available records of agricultural experience 
on this matter ; it appears that the best wav 
to obtain good fodder at a moderate cost ig 
to pay attention to the indigenous grasses 
of the country, whioh, by irrigation and ju. 
dicious manuring, may bo greatly improved 
—such grasses being always chosen as are 
suitable to the soil. The Durva or Hurry, 
allee grass (Cynodon dactylon), unquestion- 
ably the best species which India possesses 
for forage, was cultivated with great success 
at Vellore by Major Ottley, R. In upland 
districts rye grass and clover grow, and both 
these exotics, when sown fresh, have been 
found to answer exceedingly well on tho Sher- 
varoy, Pulney, Neilgherry, and Bababoodun 
Hills. Tlio Guinea grass has been strongly 
recommended in Bengal and S. India. 

Inoculating Grass .— In poor soils such as 
that of the Carnatic, grass seeds do not 
take so well as in rich land j and there is 
great difficulty in procuring a good sward, 
In this case recourse must be had to 
planting, or, as some call it inoculating 
grass. This is done by taking pieces of 
turf from the banks of river or tank, and 
spreading them over the land to be laid down 
after it has been prepared in the Rame man- 
ner as it would have been to receive the 
seed, The turf should be taken up in little 
square pieces, and spread ovor the surface of 
the ground, leaving small interspaces be- 
tween each piece. A stone roller or a wooden 
beater should then be employed to press 
them into the ground. In a few days the 
interspaces will be found to be filled up, and 
a complete oavpet of turf to be formed. 

Paring and burning the mrfuce of poor 
soils . — Before putting down the turf, poor 
stiff lands should be divided by ditches, 
ploughed in deep furrows, and exposed as 
much as* possible to the wind and sun. Such 
soils may with careful culture and irrigation 
become permanent meadow land, but it is 
essential to get them into a sound state by 
most carefully clearing them of nuth-grass 
and weeds before laying down grass seeds, 


be covered to prevent evaporation, ! and subsequently by keeping the land free of 
:j|lkd by applying them towards tho end of ! coarse grass by hand weeding, Paring and 
kins would be washed in without being j burning the surface have been found useful, 
oajnried away, If, however, fertilisers of j and if beneficial in the first instance, the 
description are not procurable in suffi- operation may be repeated with advantage. 

M'l, ~ n. J- TT Owiaa 


'V.ynfc quantities, recourse must be bad to 
qtitier manures ; aud the alluvial soil which] 
fqjrms the upper layer at the bottom of 
|^A^S will be found to answer well. The 
v best .season for the application of manure is 
/ j|$t before or during the rains. 

>£|%r eign Grasses, — The next question that 
; itself is that of the introduction of 


,%fter consulting all the 


The Cynodon dactylon or Hurryalee Grass, 
of India, is considered the best for Worses. 
Root creeping through the loose sand, ■with 
strong fibres at the nodes. Stem rarelyexpeed- 
ing six inches in height, creeping to a consi- 
derable extent, matted, very smooth. Florets, 
ail on one side of the spike-stalk, awnless, 
purplish, and ranged in two dose, dterhflt® 
rows. All the stems which lie 
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ground takd foot, and by this means, though 
an annual plant, it increases and spreads 
very wide. It yields abundance of seed, of 
which small birds are very fond. It has 
been found a successful plan to allow the seed 
to ripen before the hay is cut, as it then pro- 
pagates itself by the seeds, in addition to the 
runners. This grass is also found in Great 
Britain, but in that country its produce and 
nutritive properties are comparatively insig- 
nificant, while hero it constitutes J of the 
pasture. Respecting this grass Sir W. 
Jones observes (As. Res. Vol. 4 p. 242,) 
that it is the sweetest and most nutritious 
pasture for cattle; and its usefulness, added 
to its beauty, induced the hiudoos, in their 
earliest ages, to believe that it was the man- 
sion of a benevolent nymph. Even the Veda 
celebrates it, as in the following text of the 
AVharvana : 44 My Durva, which rose from 
the water of life, which has a hundred roots 
and a hundred stems, efface a hundred of 
my sins, and prolong my existence on earth 
a hundred years.”- — Dr. Qkghmi , Grasse*. 

GRAM, or Gramma. Hind. A village* 

GUAM. Anglo-Indian. The name given 
to two pulses, in use in India as food for 
cattle, rarely eaten by man *, one is the 
Dolichos unifiorus called horse gram, or 
Madras gram, or culty, which is boiled, the 
ether is Cicer arietinum, the Bengal gram 
or Chenna, which is bruised and soaked 
and is deemed the more nourishing. The 
term, Cicer, is derived through the Italian 
Ceco, and from the French name Chickcr, 
comes the English name “ Chick-pea.” The 
term, 44 arietinum” is derived from the res- 
emblance of the seed to a ram’s head. The 
word used by Europeans in India, is 
gram, of which the origin has been much 
disputed, and it is believed, is quite unknown. 
The chenna has been tiled in England, but- 
not successfully. The analyses of gram show 
fts uudor : — 


Composition. 

Bombay Bazaar. 

l ! 

1 Bombay Bazaar.- 

i 

Gram husked 
Madras. 

b\ § 

to u 

> JS 0 

3? 8. 
£ g 

Moisture. 

925 

10*80 

11 30 

12L>0 

Nitrogenous.*. ... 

2064 

21*23 

21*04 

2013 

otarchy 

63 62 

60*30 

60*45. 

i 60 21 

Oily or Patty 

4*1 i 

.4*77 

431 

! 4*63 

Mineial. . 

2*38 

2*90 

2*90 

2*80 


Sir H. EUioi Dr , F. Watson . 
GftAHA CHERMES. It. Kermes. 
GBANADA& Sr Garnet P Pomegra- 
nate, 
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GRANADILLA. Passiflota quadrangu- 
laris. This luxuriant exotic ftbiri wuj 
Jamaica passion flowers, flourishes , well om 
the Tenasserim Coast, and is very prolific, tttie 
smooth, oblong fruit grows nearly as large as 
a cucumber, and contains a succulentpulp, 
which makes a cooling delicious disb) Arid 
when prepared in tarts, can scarcely bo dijjh . 
tinguishod from green apple. The Rev. Mi% 
Bennett of Tavoy, introduced it among ijs#/. 
Karens, by whom it is highly esteemed, flahi 
much sought for. It will no doubt soon be 
generally diffused through the Provinces, ah 
it possesses all the attractive qualities of find 
fruit, handsome fragrant blossoms, and when 
trailed over an arbor, a rich pleasing shade* 
—Mason, 

G RAN A FIN A. A fine kind of cochineal* 
Sco Coccus. 

GRANA-KERMES. Sf. Kermes. 

GRAN A OKIENTIS. Syn. Cocculus in. 
dicus. 

GRANA PONG I ANA— ? See Dyes. , 

GHANA SYLVESTRA. .Wild cochineal 
See Coccus. 

GRANAT-APFEL. Ger. Pomegranate. 

GRAN ATE. It. Granaten also Granafc* 
stein. Gkr. GranatL Lat. Garnet. 

GRAN ATI. It. Pomegranate. 

GRANA TILLI— P Croton tiglium. 

GRANATI RADIX. Lat. Punica gra* 
natum root. 

G RAN ATNOI-K AMEN. Rus. Garnet. 

GRANCA. Port. Madder. 

GRANDI TAGARAPU CHETTU. Tel. 
Tabernnemontaria coronaria. — R. Brown. 

GRAND KHAN. A name applied to 
Kablai Khan. 

GRAND LAMA. A name applied to the 
chief lama, a priest of budd'ha, in Tibet, who 
is supposed to be a Bodhisa*tiV» who abstains^ 
from accepting Budd’lm-hood and is re-born 
again and again for the benefit of mankind* 
See Buddha, Lamn, Sakya. 

GRANGE A MADE R AS PAT ANA. Poift* 

Grange a adansemia, Cass. 

Artamisiu M adorns pataua. Will de, Linn. Rostb. 
Namuti, Beng. I Mashiputra, Tam* 

Nelam pata, Maleal. | Mustaru, ' 

Grows in Bengal and peninsular Indi%i 
its leaves are used in medicine* Wight's IcoviGS* 

GRANGEA ADANSONII. Cass* “ 6j$ 
of Grangea maderaspatana, Pair. 

GRANITE, a metamorphic rock, occu** 
ing in most part of the world. . Granite 
and syeuite seem the chief up-lifting rodioi , 
of India; they burst through upraised sand* 
stones clay-slate, mica-slate, chlorite-slate, 
and lime-stones. This feature of gran^l if 
and syenite disturbing stratified rocks GC* 



GRANITE; 

fer&co ! from near Ceylon northwards* at 
Intervals, through the table-lands of the inte- 
rior ; through Mysore, the Ceded Districts, 
Hyderabad, Berar and across the Nerbudda 
into Central India* where the granite for a 
time disappears. Volcanic trap is visible, 
however* in the bed of the Jumna, near Alla- 
habad, in latitude 25° north, and in the 
ascent to Mussoorie by Kuerkoolee, the gra- 
nite re- appears and makes a great eruption 
at the Chur mountain on the southern 
slopes of the Himalaya; But near Gungo- 
tree, at the sourco of the Ganges* is des- 
cribed as the grand granitic axis of the 
Himalaya, one of the greatest ami most mag- 
nificent outbursts of granite in the world. 
It traverses these mountains in numerous 
Veins— westwards towards the Boronda pass, 
and eastwards towards Kamot, Nandadevi 
and Nandakot, upraising the motamorphic 
sehists which form the highest peaks of the 
snowy range. Granite is ofton liable to decay, 
Various Causes lead to this chnnge* its felspar 
is acted upon by moisture and by alternations 
of temperature ; mica is acted upon by mois- 
ture ; quartz by lime in solution, the silicic 
acid of the quartz having a great tendency to 
combine with the lime, carbonic acid generat- 
ed in the earth or taken down by rain assists 
materially in dissolving the lime contained in 
the felspar, and other portions of crystalline 
lime that are frequently associated with 
granites. The frequent changes in the elec- 
tric condition of the atmosphere and of the 
* earth act upon all the constituents of gra- , 
Bite, hut more particularly upon the horn- 
blende which contains the ofcide* of iron in 
considerable proportion: this and the alu- 
mina of both the felspar and hornblende 
iweli with moisture and contract on drying, 
but the most extraordinary change that 
occurs in old granites and which has not 
yet bddn accounted for* is quartz passing 
jutp an opaque soft pulverulent mass. Sir 
Charles Lyell and others attempt to explain 
R by the evolution of carbonic acid gas from 
tiildbr ground, but it appears to bo mdro 
probably due to the electricity of the earth. 
j&Jspar in decaying forms kaolin or porce- 
lain earth. Quartz is little liable to decay, 
but occasionally parses into a substance re- 
sembling tripoli, Mica decays into a yellow, 
brown, oi* green Boapy earth* and hornblende 
ii&to a brownish powdery loam. Many of the 
temples of Southern India are constructed of 
Its preservation, and the sharpness of 
^ barVinge, testify to its great durability and 
thd Absence of wear and decay makes it diffi- 
cult to determine* from appearances, the age 
bf ib^hy oriental buildings made of it; 
tee best grhiute qdarriesare at Bangalore, 
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GRAPB'Ottfc 

it is quarried by the aetiou > offive, by wedgis! 
or by gunpowder, &c. Ornamental granites of 
bright colors occur in several localities, those 
of Salom, Gliittoor and Seringapatam are 
flesh colored, red* green, yellow and grey. 
Those of Areot and Goodoovbmch&iryare pure 
white. The Bellury and Bangalore sieuites- 
arc rod, grey, and white, with the colors 
blended in about equal proportions. The 
two last may perhaps be considered the 
most durable in India, some of the. pale-grey 
granites and pegmatites or binary granite?! 
of Southern India contain a large propor- 
tion of felspar which leads to their decay: 
The carvings at Conjeveram, Tricheacou- 
num, Sadr as and Chellnmbrnm, have lost a 
good deni of their sharpness from this cause* 
while those at Tarpntree, Woontimitfa* 
Hera Toombal, and other places in the Cta 
rled Districts are nearly as sharp as when 1 
first executed. In a few temples and tmi- 
homedan tombs, the most richly cut pillars 
and ornaments are hewn out of basalt* 
angitc, or basaltic hornblende. The best 
specimens of this kind of earning are at Vel- 
lore, Seerah, Tiunevully, Humpee, Adony, 
Dummnl, and Anagherry. The Carvings 
have often a polished surface resembling 
black marble, but they aro so hard as to 
strike fire with steel.— If. 12. J % R. 

GUANO FORMKNTO, It. Wheat, 

GUANOS, Sr. Corn. 

GRANO TIJRCO-O-SICILIANO. It; 
Maize. 

Q RANT, Sir Hope, k. c. b., a British mi- 
litary officer who distinguished himself in 
China and in the rebellion of 1857 : for a few 
years Commander- in-Chief in Madras. 

GRANT, Dr. John, a Bengal Medical 
Officer who retired from tho service as Sn-* 
perin tending Surgeon of Agra. 

GRANT, Sir Patrick, ti.o.B., a Bengal mili- 
tary officer* Command er-iii- Chief of Madras* 
afterwards Governor of Malta. 

GRANT’H, means book; Adi Grant’h* 
First book, is a name given to the first re- 
ligious book of the Sikh religionists, to dis- 
tinguish it from the Dasama Padshah-ha- 
Grant’h, or 4 Book of tho Tenth King/ com- 
posed by guru Govind. History of the Fun* 
jaub , Vol. I p. 91. See Grunt’h. 

GRANTHIKA; Sans, also Pippalimnla. 
Sans. PepjJer root. 

GRANUM MOLTJCCUM. The serfs of 
Croton pavana. Ham : of AVa. 

GRANZA. Sp. also Rubia, Sp. Maddef. 

GRAOS. Pobt. Corn. 

. GRAPE OIL. OH of Vita viDi^ wrf' 



GRAPES. 
GRAPES; Ewg. ’ 


Arjab, 

Angnr, Duk. Hind. Pfitts. Uvas, Port. 

Raisins, Fa. Dracha, Sans. 

Traubon, Geii* CJbas ; Sl\ 

Darokh, Guz. Racimos» 

palc’h, Hind. Kodimundri pallfim 

Grappi ; Grappoli, It. Dracha pallam, Tam. 
Uvib, Lat. Dracha patidu, Tel. 

Buwah-angur, Malay. 


Grapes, the fruit of the vine, are grown in 
Europe, America, Asia, most part of British 
India and in China. There are 87 species of 
the sen era Vitia, Cissus and Antpelopsis, but 
the Vitis vinifera is the only one known as the j 
grape vine. The Vitis indica, the Amclouka j 
of the Indian Peninsula., Bengal and Hima- 
laya, produces beautiful clusters of round 
purple berries and a large grape which is very 
fair eating : it is not the common vine of 
Enropo which nevertheless is probably from 
this Himalayan plant, the Vitis indica. The 
origin of tho common grape being unknown) it 
becomes a curious question to decide whe- 
ther the Himalayan Vitis Indica is tho wild 
state of that plant : a hypothesis strength- 
ened by the fact of Bacchus, <&e., having 
coine from the East. The wild grapes of 
Isaiah v, 2. are a species of Solanum. In 
China, grapes arc plenty and tolerably good, 
but the Chinese do not make wine. ( Hooker , 
Him, Vol. II p. 187.) Grapes dried before 
being ripe and pounded are used in Kabul as 
a pickle. Wherever tho grape is grown, many 
varieties occur ; about 1,000 varieties exist 
but many of them are worthless. In the 
Punjab soveral varieties of grapes are recog- 
nized, “ Kandahari,” a purple grape ; 

<l kishmishi,” a small seedless grape, produc- 
ing what aro called in England 45 Sultana | 
raisins”, theso are of the varieties called j 
“ sahibi surkh” and “sahibi ablak the 
Kliatau grapes produce the largo common 
raisins, called 44 munakka “ Gholab dan,” 
a white grape; 44 Husaini” grapes como to 
Lahore from Kabul, in round boxes packed in 
cotton wool ; 44 Sahibi,” a superior (whito) ; 
grape 44 Fakhri,” sometimes called 44 askari,” 
a black grape; 44 Munakka” and “Abjosh 
munakka,” are grapes dried in the sun ; to 
'make 44 Abjosh” grapes they are plfmged into 
boiling water, and then dried in the shade ; 

‘ Rishbaba;” 44 Dida-i-gau,” a white grape, 
^ifch some spots on tho skin, which are said 
«> resemble a cow’s eye ; hence its name *, 
pious hindtis refitso to eat this grape on this 
account; 

“ Karghani ” (white), called from the 
®ame of a plabe 5 14 Angur Jalalabadi,” call- 
ed also “ Khattft Augur/* grown at Ghar- 
JjsV a. few miles from Jalalabad ; “ Cha- 
***8®*/' grown also at Jalalabad* There is 


&RAPSUS STrflGOSW. 
a frriifc which is called anguV, bftfc ifc riot a 
grape really, it is properly called “Khayri. 
ghulama.” The common sorb of gropes, are 
“ rocha-i-snrklf* and 44 roeha-i-safed/* alsfr 
“ toran;” Green grapes are sold in the plains,: 
in the winter time are the “ hosaini/V otf 
“ shaikh kalli ” varieties; they are of large 
size, pale gt*een color, and of delicate flavor) ■ 
they are picked before being qnite ripe, and 
packed between layers of cotton wool, in 
round boxes, made of white poplar wood) 
and tied up with a string of goat’s hair j 
thesd are exported in thousands and called ^ 
“Angur khatti,” There is yet another, the 
“ akta ” grape, which produces bloom rsi- 
sins, called “dagli,” or more properly 
“ kishmish-i-daghi which are prepared 
by dipping tho ripo bunches of fruit into 
a boiling solution of quick-lime and potash 
(hence called abjosh, lit. infused in water) 
before drying in the shade. 

In tho Indian Peninsula* there are several 
varieties but the common loek-green is the 
most esteemed, though many persons like the 
Hubs hi grape. In tho arid regions of 
Rajputanah, where they depend entirely on 
the heavens for water, and where they cal- 
culate on a famine every seventh year, 
nothing that can administer to tho wants of 
man is lost. The seeds of the wild grapes, 
as tho blioorat, buroo, lierraro, sewun, arG 
collected, and, mixed with bijra-flour, enter 
much into the food of the poorer elassesi 
They also storo up great quantities of the 
wild ber, khyr, and kharil berries; and the 
long pods of the karjra, astringent and bitter 
as they are; are dried and formed into a 
flour. Nothing is lost in these regions 
which can be converted into food, — Ans. Ma*^ 
Med. p. 10. Powell’* Hand Book , Punjab 
Products, Voigt, Gal. Hort. Suburb , p. 27. 
Williams, Middle Kingdom, Vol. IV p. 45. 
Fortune's Wanderings, pp. 22, 03. Hooker's 
Himalayan Journal. Yol. Up. 107. Tod's 
Rajasthan , Vol. II p. 200 
GRAPHIC SLATE. A slate that 44 soils 
and writes/* as Dr. McClelland described it, 
is found east of Tavoy, and another and softer 
variety is found in Maulmain. They may be? 
justly regarded as varieties of graphic slate* 
— Mason . 

GRAPHITE, . ^ 

Black lead, | Plumbago, Eng. 

• Occurs in TravanCore, Ceylou, Viziana* 
grum, at Gurjolee, and at Almorah* See 
Blacklead, Carbon, Plumbago* v Jf 

GRAPPI. It. Grapes. 

GRAPSUS STRIGOSUS: Oud of thfe 
Crusfcaeewi Seo Grabs, Crustacda* ‘ r 
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&RAPTOPHYLLUM HORTENSfi. Nisei. 

Juaticia picfca— Rwb. 

J trnweo-ban, Burm. Judi maraj Maleal, 
1 i5a-Iatnee, 

A flowering plant, with large crimson 
flowers, native of Java, commonly cultivat- 
ed in gardens. 

Var. b. G. luruio-sangainenm, the Sa- 
lat. *neo of tho Burmese is larger and has dark 

* bleed colored leases. — Voigt. 4 8 ^ . 

. GRASS A. Sp. also Aceite-do-pescado. 

Sp. Blubber. 

GRASS CLOTH, or China Grass Cloth, 
is fabricated from the fibre of the Urtica 
toivea ofLinmCus, the Boehmeria nivea of 
GaUdichaud. Though this beautiful fabric 

* has long been known, it is only in compara- 
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each square yard of soil : the produce is small, 
not above thirty or forty fold. In India, grass 
is ntrely cultivated for gracing purposes as it 
is in Europe, and it is but seldom opt and 
stacked as hay ; but in the Rakhs of the 
Punjab, and in the “bar 1 -* tracts, during the 
rains, the whole surface of the plain is covered 
with grass. Sseveral sorts— no less than thirty 
— each with its distinctive name, were col- 
lected in the rainy season near Lahore. Dr ; 
Hooker tolls us that at 4,000 to 5,000 feet 
elevation in the Khasia, he has collected 
upwards of fifty species of Gramme© alone, 
in an eight miles’ walk, and twenty to 
thirty Orchidem; but these are quite excep- 
tional Cases. Their rapid growth and 
subsequent dryness render many Indian 


tively recent times that it has been ascer- 1 grasses unfit for pasture at the end of the 


tamed to be manufactured from the fibres of 
the Boehmeria nivea*. It is met with bleached 
fend unbleached. It is extensively used by 
> the Chinese, being woven into narrow pieces 
and into handkerchiefs ; the export being 
Chiefly to India and the United States, many 
Handkerchiefs being sent to the latter couu- 
* try. Clothes are sent from the Chinese 
market to South America, mado From grass 
Cloth and nankeen. No account of the 
quantity has been kept; See Boehmeria. 

GRAS, the griffin of Raj put* nah. The 
IJftguni, is half serpent, half woman. At 
Bavnlli, the Gras and Nnguni are represented 
: jin a highly finished sculpture. — Tod's Raja - 
Man, Vol, II, p. 7lfl. 

GRASSES. 

Ryek. Pin. Burai Gbas, Rifto. 

Desha} II Ri). 


year. Grass-cutters, who provide horses, 
usually search for and collect the dubh grasd 
(Cyuodon dacrylou). Dr. Royle mentions 
that the grasses of Hariana (Sirsa and Roll- 
tak) — and indeed it is true of the Rakhs 
generally, consist of species of Panicum, 
Pennisetum, Cenchrus, Clisotaria, Yilfa, 
Dact.ylolenium, Chloris, Eleusine, Achrach- 
nc, Poa, Eragrostis, and Andropogon : and, 
to these, species of Saccliarum, and Rottboh 
lia should be added. Besides various 
grasses, other fodders are employed : in one 
place a clovor or lucerne, “ Shotal,” is 
grown ; also Sinji, but this principally by 
Europeans for their horses and other cattle. 
Cattle are usually fed (besides grass) on 
bliusa,. or as it is called in Punjabi “fcuri,” 
the chopped straws of wheat and barley* 
besides which they get “Karbi,” the dried 
stalks of jawar (H. sorghum); this latter 


Js extensively cultivated in the South of when green and fresh is Called u Charri. ’ 
China, for weaving floor matting of various Chopped leaves df the her (both Z. vulgaris 
degrees of fineness, the coarser kinds of and Z. nummularia), called “ mulla,” are 
Which are used also to construct sheds to much used, and are said td bo fattening, 
screen workmen when building houses and Dr; Henderson mentions that in Shah pur 
even the walls of the huts tenanted by the and one or two other districts, turnips are 
poor; the best comes from Liontan, west of grown very extensively for feeding cattle 
Canton* Ro grasses are cultivated in China during the cold weather and they often 
for food for animals, but the country pro- attain a larger size than in Europe. A few 
duces many species fitted for rearing flocks of these are used in timos of famine for food, 
and herds. Drs. Hooker and Thomson esti- as the “ markan” grass, the wild*Sawank, 
mate the grasses of India at one-thirtieth and “ Phog-,” the seed of Calligonum 
.Of the entire flora of India. A great deal polygonunl, is used as human food in the 
of Coix (Job’s tears) is cultivated in the Punjab in times of famine. Dhaman o 
Khaasia IJills about Motion g : it is of % dull anjan (Pennisetum cenchroides) is con® 1 " 
greenish, purple, and though planted dered the best grass for Cattle, rapidly 
m drills, and Carefully hoed and weeded, proving their condition and increasing tn^ 
ragged crop. The shell of the produce in milk. Jbang is a scented^?*** 
doltivated sort is soft, and the kernel is probably Andropogon SchwnaUthUSK an 
■ isWeot ; whereas the wild Coix is so hard the root of A. muricatuni fontts the 
dial it dfennot be broken by the teeth. Each khasused in matting tatto and WW. 
plant btanche^two or three t\mes froiU the ooolinjrpurposes .— PoiPeU nM<y 

fend ta taift* plfents grow in JVoi PWo&i. PP* tod Woi NW™*- 
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GRATIODA SBERATA. GREAT KING. 


jj; m . Botany p* 421. Mason 1 8 Tenasserim. \ 
William* Middle Kingdom, p. 277. Hooker's 
Himalayan Journal , Yol. II, p. 289. See 
Food. Graminace©: Rushes, 

GRASS CUTTER, in India, generally, 
two servants are attached to each horse, a 
groom and a grass-cutter. The latter gene 
rally brings in the roots of the hariali or 
d’hnb grass. 

GRASS FERN. Pteris graminifolia. 
See Ferns. 

GRASS HOPPER. One of this tribe, a 
species of Docbicns, is kept by the Chinese 
iu cages for fighting. 

GRASSHOPPER WARBLER. Locu. 
stella raya. 

GRAS LA, Hind. Garasio’ Guzerat. In 
western India, a military chief. The term 
is derived from Grass, a Sanscrit word, 
which signifies a mouthful, and has been 
metaphorically applied to designate the 
small share of the produce of a country, 
which these land-owners claim. Malcolm's 
Central India , Yol. I, p. 508. See Kattyawar. 

GRASS OIL OF NEMAUR. Roosa-ka- 
tel. Hind. This valuablo oil was first 
brought to notice by Dr. Maxwell in 1824, 
and was further described by Dr. Forsyth 
in 1826. The oil is obtained from the 
Andropogon calamus aromaticus by dis- 
tillation ; 250 to 300 small bundlos of 
the grass are placed in a boiler, covered 
with water, and distilled. About a Beer 
of oil is obtained in the receiver. Dr. 
Forsyth describes it as volahilo, extremely 
pungent, of a light straw colour, very trans- 
parent, with a peculiar, rich and agreeable 
odour. Dr, Forsyth adds, that it is very 
highly esteemed by the wealthy natives for 
the cure of rheumatism, especially that of 
the chronic kind ; two drachms of the di- 
luted oil are rubbed over the pained part in 
the heat of the sun or before a fire twice 


GRAUWERK. Gbr. Calabar skin* 

GRAUCALIDiE . A. family of birds com* 
prising 3 gen. 5 sp. viz. 1 Graucalas j 
3 Campephaga; 1 Lais go. 

GRAVET. A term in Ceylon applied to 
the space outside the principal forts in Ceylon* 
The Singhalese word, Cadawetta, describes 
the enclosure or boundary of a temple or 
city, or a royal ohase. It was adopted by 
tho Portuguese, after the erection of these, 
fortresses, to define the limits of the lands 
they had been permitted by the native princes 
to appropriate, and the word Garvetta is still 
used in the patois of tho Portuguese descent* 
dents. When the Dutch seized the fortB the 
word passed into Gravefcte, which appears on 
their records, and from the British, in turn, 
took the present., term Gravets. Tenneni's 
Christ innitif tu Ceylon , p. 291. 

GREASE FOR RAILWAYS. The mix. 
ture used by the East Indian Railway for axle* 
greaso is this. 

Tallow, 50 lb. | Castor oil,.,. 30 lb. 
Country soap, 20 „ j Water about 10 Gals. 

Molt the tallow in a large vessel, cut tho 
soap in slices and put into the water when 
the latter is warm. When the soap is fully 
dissolved pour the water containing it into 
tli o tallow after which add tho castor oil j 
immediately after the latter is added, take 
the mixture off tho lire, and while it is cool* 
ing let it be stirred constantly till cool, The 
mixture may require a little more or less 
water according to tho temperature of the 
weather. 

GREAT ASIATIC BANK. The depth 
of water on these banks averages about 30 
fathoms, deepening rapidly as tie edge is 
approached, and shoaling gradually towards 
the land. And, where the earth has not 
risen above the waters surface, great sub. 
marine banks aro to be traced from one 
island to another. 


daily. It causes a strong sensation of heat 
or pricking, lasting for two hours or longer. 
The natives also regard it as an efficacious 
remedy in slight colds. They anoint the 
soles of the feet with the oil and it is stated 
that slight diaphoresis is thus produced, 
Other grasses furnished fragrant oils, as 
the lemon grass oil, or essence, of verbena, 
ginger grass oil, citronelle. Tra >s. Med. 
a » d Wujb. Soc. iii, p, 219.— O'Sk p. 639. 

GRA8U-GADA. Tat. Batatas edulis. 
GRATIOLA MONNIERA L. & G. Por. 
tulaceji, WsiNM. syns. of Herpestes 
tounniera Bch : Kunth. 

„ gratiola serrata. 


Retied Hyssop, Eng. | Bhoomia-neem, . Hind. 
Grows wild during the rains, used as a 
totter by tbs poor, Oenl. Med, Top. p. 173. 


GREAT BASSES. See Basses. 

GREAT CONSTANTINE. Sec India, 
p. 313. . 

GREAT CROWNED PIGEON. See 
Columbidae, 

GREATER GALANGAL, Eng. Alp* 
nia galanga Sivz. 

GREAT INDIAN PENINSULAR RAIL, 
WAY, was the first in India, was commene* 
ed frton Bombay, in 1851 ; twenty-one miles 
to Tannah, were opened on the 16th April 
1853. It was ultimately extended across the 
Western Ghauts to the cotton districts of the 
interior, 

GREAT KING, also Saviour, Soter, the 
title assumed by the Arsacid®. See Baft ’ 
tria. 
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GRECIAN /MYTHOti&GY. 

‘GREAT KING; Sri Nara. See Inscrip- 
tions p. 386. 

GREAT MILLET. Eno. Sorghum vul- 
garc. — Pars. 

GREAT MOGUL, A designation em- 
ployed by the nations of Europe as the title 
of the emperors of Delhi, most of whom w.erc 
descendents of tho mogliul Haber, 

GREAT NICOBAR ISLANDS, one of 
the Nicobar group. See India; Nicobar 
Islands. 

GREAT PULO LAUT. See Pulo Laut. 

; GREAT THIBET. See Lhasa. 

GREBE. A water bird with semi-pal- 
mate feet known, in India, as a diver. See 
Birds, Colvrnbidne, Podiceps. 

GREAT PIPE-FISH. One of the Syngn- 
athidee ; See Fishes. 

GREGO-B ACTRI AN S, See Greeks of 

Asia. Inscriptions, p. 372. 

GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY is largely 
mixed up with the mythology of Indie, — the 
Ceres of Greece, hits tho Lukshirii and Sri of 
India, Eros of Greece, is tho Indian Kama, 
Yama or Dharmarajah is the Grecian 
JPluto — tho Grecian Dionysius is the Indian 
Kanm; Vaitarini in the liindu pantheon lias 
its supposed analogue in the river Styx and 
Cerberus haB corresponding dogs. 

Diirga, is the analogue of Juno. 

Narada, god of music == Mercury. 

Krishna = Apollo. 

Bhawani == Yeuus. 

Kali or Durga — Proserpine. 

Agni = Vulcan, fire, ignis. 

Swaha, wife of Agni = Vesta. 

Aswini-Kumara = Cantor and Pollux. 

Aruna == Aurora. 

Atadeva == Diana. 

ICuvera == Plutus, god of riches. 

Indr$. « Jupiter, god of the firmament, 

Yaruna = Neptuue, god of tho water, 

Prithivi = Cybele, goddess of earth. 

Viswakarma ===== Viiluau, architect of the 
gods. 

Kortikeya or Skauda = Mars, god of war. 

J£ama = Cupid, Eros, god of love. 

Surya or Arka — Sol, the sun. 

JIanuman, the monkey god, son of Pa- 
vana == Pan. 

Rama, god of wine = Bacchus. 

• Heracula, an Indian deity == Hercules. 

Aswicnlapa ===== Esculapius = Genii, 

Vayai =* iEolus, 

Sri = Ceres. 

Anna-Purna = Anna perenna, 

The religions of the ancient Greeks, 
though forming collectively one yast poly- 
theistic system, were exceedingly numerous, 
and diBB]ta^4 v in their character,. Greece 
;■:* fr^&AriaMindr seem to have been parcelled 
g ' 4( 


GREEKS OP 

out among a number of deitios, each of 
whom was the paternal god of some city or 
race, having not only separate rites, but 
a form of worship yvidely different. Each 
deity had his favourite abode, aud local attach- 
inent to some valley, or grove, or town, to 
which the power and presence of the divi- 
nity especially belonged, and hence in Bceo 
tian Thrace, we trace the orgies of Bac- 
chus ; in northern Thessaly, the worship of 
Apollo *, on tho Corinthian shores, the rites 
of Neptune ; in Argos, the temples of Jimo; 
and in Ephesus, the worship of Diana. 
Though acknowledged to be divine out of 
their own peculiar domains, yet thoir wor- 
shippers were rather averse to prosolytism, 
fearing lest, by an extended communica- 
tion, the local influence of the deity should 
bo weakened. The sacred object of Ephe- 
sian worship, was carefully preserved, from 
the period of its first formation, through the 
ages which intervened, till the demolition 
of pagan temples, which followed upon tho 
rise of Christianity. The imago consisted 
of a large block of wood, of boeoh or elm, 
but, according to some, of ebony or vine, 
shaped into a likeness of the goddess, and 
evidencing its remote antiquity by tho rude- 
ness of its workmanship. The first statueB 
wore unshaped blocks and stones; and, 
lienoo, tho word column, was generally used 
by the Greeks, to denote a statue. Greeks 
worshipped Baal. They identified Baal 
with 55eus as they did Astarte with Venus. 
The heaven-fallen idol of Ephesus was not 
a representation of the elegant huntress of 
classic fable, but an Egyptian hieroglyphic, 
a personification of nature. In this charac- 
ter she was pictured as a woman, having a 
numbor of breasts, to denote, according to 
Jerome, that, as nature, she was “tho 
nurse, the supporter and life of all living 
creatures.” — Milner's Sevan Churches of Asia , 
p. 83, Sir W. Junes. See Deo. Gruma dova, 

GREDA. Sr. Chalk. 

GREEKS OF ASIA. Alexander tbe 
Great in his advance towards the Indus, 
formed military stations in Bactria, and after 
his demise, when the generals of his armies 
set up for independence, Bactria was carved 
into a kingdom, which, with varying limits, 
lastod from B. C. 258 to A. D, 2D 1 ?. 

Professor Lassen supposes the existence of 
four Greek kingdoms, via., first, that oi 
Baetria. A second eastern, . under Men- 
ander aud Apollodotus, comprehending 
the Punjab and valley of tbe Indus, 
Kabul, and Arachotia or Kandahar, addeu 
in times of its prosperity. thm 
western, at Herat and in -Seistan. ■ 
fourth , central, of the ParopamisUh, Wh*n 



GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY. 

% tJRBAT KING j Sri Nara. See Inscrip- 
tions p. 386. 

GREAT MILLET. Eno. Sorghum vul- 
garc. — Pars. 

GREAT MOGUL, A designation em- 
ployed by the nations of Europe as the title 
of the emperors of Delhi, most of whom w.erc 
descendents of tho mogliul Haber, 

GREAT NIOOBAlt ISLANDS, one of 
the Nicobar group. See India; Nicobar 
Islands. 

GREAT PULO LAUT. See Pulo Laut. 

; GREAT THIBET. See Lhasa. 

GREBE. A water bird with semi-pal- 
mate feet known, in India, as a diver. See 
Birds, Colvrnbidne, Podiceps. 

GREAT PIPE-FISH. One of the Syngn- 
athidee ; See Fishes. 

GREGO-B ACTRI AN S, See Greeks of 
Asia* Inscriptions, p. 372. 

GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY is largely 
mixed up with the mythology of Indie, — the 
Ceres of Greece, hns tho Lukshirii and Sri of 
India, Eros of Greece, is tho Indian Kama, 
Yama or Dharmarajah is the Grecian 
JPluto — tho Grecian Dionysius is the Indian 
Kanm; Vaitarini in the liindu pantheon lias 
its supposed analogue in the river Styx and 
Cerberus haB corresponding dogs. 

Diirga, is the analogue of Juno. 

Narada, god of music == Mercury. 

Krishna = Apollo. 

Bhawani == Vcuus. 

Kali or Durga — Proserpine. 

Agni = Vulcan, fire, ignis. 

Swaha, wife of Agni = Vesta. 

Aswini-Kumara = Cantor and Pollux. 

Aruna == Aurora. 

Atadeva == Diana. 

ICuvera == Plutus, god of riches. 

Indr$. « Japiter, god of the firmament, 

Yaruna = Nepfcuue, god of tho water, 

Prithivi = Cybele, goddess of earth. 

Viswakarma ===== Viiluau, architect of the 
gods. 

Kortikeya or Skauda = Mars, god of war. 

J£ama = Cupid, Eros, god of love. 

Surya or Arka — Sol, the sun. 

JIanuman, the monkey god, son of Pa- 
vana == Pan. 

Rama, god of wine = Bacchus. 

• Heracula, an Indian deity == Hercules. 

Aswicnlapa ===== Esculapius = Genii, 

Vayai =* iEolus, 

Sri = Ceres. 

Anna-Purna = Anna perenna, 

The religions of the ancient Greeks, 
though forming collectively one yast poly- 
.ihoistio eysteun, were exceedingly numerous, 
and diBB]ta^4 v in their character,. Greece 
seem to have been parcelled 
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out among a number of deitibs, each of 
whom was the paternal god of some city or 
race, having not only separate rites, but 
a form of worship yvidely different. Each 
deity had his favourite abode, aud local attach- 
inent to some valley, or grove, or town, to 
which the power and presence of the divi- 
nity especially belonged, and hence in Bceo 
tian Thrace, we trace the orgies of Bac- 
chus ; in northern Thessaly, the worship of 
Apollo *, on tho Corinthian shores, the rites 
of Neptune ; in Argos, the temples of Jimo; 
and in Ephesus, tho worship of Diana. 
Though acknowledged to be divine out of 
their own peculiar domains, yet thoir wor- 
shippers were rather averse to prosolytism, 
fearing lest, by an extended communica- 
tion, the local influence of the deity should 
bo weakened. The sacred object of Ephe- 
sian worship, was carefully preserved, from 
the period of its first formation, through the 
ages which intervened, till the demolition 
of pagan temples, which followed upon tho 
rise of Christianity. The imago consisted 
of a large block of wood, of boeoh or elm, 
but, according to some, of ebony or vine, 
shaped into a likeness of the goddess, and 
evidencing its remote antiquity by tho rude- 
ness of its workmanship. The first statueB 
wore unshaped blocks and stones; and, 
lienoo, tho word column, was generally used 
by the Greeks, to denote a statue. Greeks 
worshipped Baal. They identified Baal 
with 55eus as they did Astarte with Venus. 
The heaven-fallen idol of Ephesus was not 
a representation of the elegant huntress of 
classic fable, but an Egyptian hieroglyphic, 
a personification of nature. In this charac- 
ter she was pictured as a woman, having a 
numbor of breasts, to denote, according to 
Jerome, that, as nature, she was “th a 
nurse, the supporter and life of all living 
creatures.” — Milner's Sevan Churches of Asia , 
p. 83, Sir W. Junes. See Deo. Gruma dova, 

GREDA. Sr. Chalk. 

GREEKS OF ASIA. Alexander tbe 
Great in his advance towards the Indus, 
formed military stations in Bactria, and after 
his demise, when the generals of his arnn®j 
set up for independence, Bactria was carved 
into a kingdom, which, with varying limits, 
lastod from B. C. 258 to A. D, 2D 1 ?. 

Professor Lassen supposes the existence of 
four Greek kingdoms, via., first, that oi 
Bactria. A second eastern, . under Men- 
ander aud Apollodotus, comprehending 
the Punjab and valley of the Indus, 
Kabul, and Arachotia or Kandahar, addeu 
in times of its prosperity. # A thm 
western, at Herat and in -Seistan. ■ 
fourth , central, of the Paropamistib, Wh*n 



GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY. GREEKS OF ASIA; 

GREAT KING; SriNara. See Inscrip- out* among a number ofdeities,each of 
tions p. 386. whom was the paternal god of some city or 

GREAT MILLET. Eng. Sorghum vul- race, having not only separate rites, but 
garc. — Pars. a form of worship yridely different. Each 

GREAT MOGUL, A designation cm- deity had his favourite abode, and local attach, 
ployed by the nations of Europe as the title inent to some valley, or grove, or town, to 
of tlie emperors of Dolhi, most of whom were which the power and presence of the divi- 
descendents of the rnoghul Haber, nity especially belonged, and hence in Bobo- 

GREAT NICOBAR ISLANDS, one of tian Thrace, we trace the orgies of Bac, 
the Nicobar group. See India; Nicobar ehus; in northern Thessaly, the worship of 
Islands. Apollo ; on tho Corinthian shores, the rites 

GREAT PULO LAUT. See Pulo Laut. of Neptune; in Argos, the temples of Jnno- 
’ GREAT THIBET. See Lhasa. and in Epliesus, tho worship of Diana! 

GREBE. A water bird with semi-pal- Though acknowledged to be divine out of 
mate feet known, in India, as a diver. See their own peculiar domains, yet thoir wor- 
Birds, Colyrnbidne, Podiceps. shippers were rather averse to prosolytism, 

GREAT PIPE-FISH. One of the Syngn- fearing lest, by an extended communica- 
athidas ; See Fishes. fcion, the local influence of the deity should 

GRECO-B ACT RIANS, See Greeks of be weakened. The sacred object ofEpbe- 
Asia. Inscriptions, p. 372. sian worship, was carefully preserved, from 

GRECIAN MYTHOLOG Y is largely the period of its first formation, through the 
mixed up with the mythology of India, — the ages which intervened, till the demolition 
Ceres of Greece, him tho Lakshmi aud Sri of of pagan temples, which followed upon tho 
India, Eros of Greece, is tho Indian Kama, rise of Christianity. The imago consisted 

Yama or Dlmrmarajah is the Grooiati of a large block of wood, of boeoh or elm, 

J?luto— tho Grecian Dionysius is the Indian but, according to some, of ebony or vino, 
Rama; Vaitarini in the hindu pantheon has shaped into a likeness of the goddess, and 
its supposed analogue in the river Styx and evidencing its remote antiquity by tho rude- 
Cerberus has corresponding dogs. ness of its workmanship. The first statues 

Durga, is the analogue of Juno. wore unshaped blocks and stones; and, 

Narada, god of music — Mercury, hence, tho word column, was generally used 

Krishna = Apollo. by the Greeks, to denote a statue. Greeks 

Bhawani == Venus. worshipped Baal. They identified Baal 

Kali or Durga = Proserpine. with 55eus as they did Astarte with Venus. 

Agni = Vulcan, fire, ignis. The heaven-fallen idol of Ephesus was not 

Swaha, wife of Agni = Vesta. a representation of the elegant huntress of 

Aswini-Kumara = Castor and Pollux. classic fable, but an Egyptian hieroglyphic, 
Aruna = Aurora. a personification of nature. In this charac- 

Atadeva = Diana. ter she was pictured as a woman, having a 

Kuvera — Plutus, god of riches. number of breasts, to denote, according to 

Jndra = Jupiter, god of the firmament, Jerome, that, as nature, she was “the 
Yaruna = Neptune, god of tho water, nurse, the supporter and life of ail living 
Prithivi = Cybele, goddess of earth. creatures.” — Milner's Seven Churches of Asia , 
Viswakarma = Vulcan, architect of the p. 83, Sir W. Junes. See Deo. Gruma dova, 
gods. GREDA. Sr. Chalk. 

Kartikeyaor Skanda = Mars, god of war. GREEKS OF ASIA. Alexander the 

Rama = Cupid, Eros, god oflove. Great in his advance towards the Indus, 

Surya or Arka — Sol, the sun. formed military stations in Bactria, and after 

Banuman, the monkey god, son of Pa- his demise, when the generals of his armies 
vana =±= Pan. set up for independence, Bactria was carved 

Rama, god of wine = Bacchus. into a kingdom, which, with varying limits, 

* Heracula, an Iudian deity = Hercules. lasted from B. C. 256 to A. D, 2Q7. 

Aswiculapa = Esculapius = Genii, Professor Lassen supposes the existence of 

Yayfc ““ ^°^ a8, four Greek kingdoms, via., first, that of 

Sri = Ceres. Bactria. A second eastern, . under Men- 

Anna-Purna == Anna perenna. ander aud Apollodotus, comprehending 

The religions of the ancient Greeks, the Punjab and valley of the Indus, jn 
though forming collectively one yast poly- Kabul, and Arachotia or Kandahar* add 
..theistie system, were exceedingly numerous, in times of its prosperity. ^A wsnh 
Had dissiini|a|, in their character., Greece western, at Herat and in. ~Seistan. ^ ■ 
:r HUdA^aMinor seem to have been parcelled [fourth, central, of the ParapamisttV * • 
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latter region Mr* Prinaep is inclined to exact no tribute and merely to ooneid<et>}iie9* 
give to Bactria, because of the bilingual as self as the head of a confederacy of princes 
veil as the pure Greek coins of Heliocles united for the double object of maintaining 
and Antimachus, kings of Bactria. Mr. their independence and freeing Persia from 
Thomas, in Prin sep’s Antiquities, gives Major a foreign yoke. This is the commencement 
Cunningham’s Table. The countries over of that era of Persian history called by Efts.- - 
which the Greeks ruled were seemingly tom writers, Mulook-ufc-Tuaif, or common- 
Bactria, Sogdiana; Margiana; Paropami- wealth of tribes. 

sndte ; Nysa ; Aria-Dranga ; Arachosia ; In A. D. 006, Rhages was takon by Ismail, , 
Gandharitis, Pcnkelaotis, Taxila, Patalene, founder of the Sarnani dynasty. It ceased 
SvmRtrene and Larice, but, their limits wore now to bo a scat, of empire, and in A. D. 967, 
incessantly varying, the dynasties in Asia, became the capital of tho house of Shemgnr, , 
founded after the death of Alexander the a, race of petty princes who maintained a 
Groat, by iiis generals, &c., were as under : kind of independence, while the dynasties of 
I Syria.' Sam an and Dilemee divided the empire; of 

B. C. Persia. In A. 0. 1027, Rhnges was the last 

1184 Alexander the Great; horn 356, died 323. conquest of Mahmuod of Ghazni. 


312 Seleneus - 

i, 

Nicator. 

280 Antiochns 

i, 

Soter. 

261 Antioch us 

n, 

Theos. 

246 Seleucus 

n, 

Callinicus. 

226 Seleucus. 

in, 

Oerannns, 

223 Antiochus 

hi, 

Magnus (Achccns.) 

187 Seleucus 

if. 

Pliilopator. 

175 Antiochns 

IF, 

Epiphanes. 

104 Antiochus 

v, 

hupator. 

162 Demetrius 

I, 

Soter. 

150 Alexander 

I, 

Bala. 

147 Demetrius 

IT, 

Nicator. 

144 Antiochus 

FI, 

Theos. 

142 Tryplion 

137 Antiochus 

FIT, 

Sidetes. 

128 Alexander 

II, 

Zehina. 

125 Seleucus 

F, 


125 Antiochns 

VIII, 

Grypns. 

112 Antiochns 

IX, 

Cyzieerins. 

90 Seleucns 

VI, 

Epiphanes. 

95 Antiochns 

X, 

Ens.hes. 

Antiochus 

XI, 

Epiphenes. 

Philip and 

94 Demetrius 

III, 

Eu cirrus. 

88 Antiochus 

XII, 

Dionysius of Jose- 


phus. 

S3 Tigranes, of Armenia. 

69 Antiochus XIII, Asiaticus. 

65 Syria became a Roman Province. 

Antiochns Soter succeeded Seleucus Ni- 
cator, and in the reign of his successor, An- 
tiochus Theos, Arsaces, a Scythian, who 
came from the north of the Sea of Azoff, in- 
dneed the Persians to throw off the Greek 
joke, founded the Parthian empire, and 
wade Rhages his capital. This was likewise 
the period of the foundation of the Bactrian 
kingdom by Theodot.us the governor of it, 
jho, finding hitnself cut off from Syria by the 
Persian revolution, declared his indepen- 
dence. Arsaces is called Asteh by Eastern 
writers, and is said to have been a desccnd- 
ftot of the ancient Persian kings. When he 
Stoned the kingdom it is said he promised to 


If BarU 'ia. 

! The sole evidence of the long lino of Bac- 
j trian kings, exists in the emanations from 
! their mints, cxlmmcd from time to time in 
] and around their ancient seats of govern- 
| ment. In the almost total ahscnco of annals, 
whether occidental or oriental, their coins 
furnish nearly all the testimony at present 
available with which to reconstruct the 
story of the survival, re-institntion and ex- 
tinction of the dominant Hellenic element, 
j oh the site of Alexanders furthest conquest 
j in the East, and of those potentates who 
swayed the destinies of these lands for up- 
wards of two centuries. Professor Wilson 
gives a list of them from Theodotus I., B. C. 
250 to Pantaleon B. C. 1 20. Then of Bar- 
baric kings Su ITermreus, Ivadaphes and 
Kadphises ; from B. C. 100 to 13. C. 50. Of 
an Indo- Parthian dynasty : The Indo-Scy- 
tliian princes of Kabul : and a, classification 
of their cotemporaries. Mr. Thomas, in 
Prinsnp’s Antiquities, quotes Major Cunning- 
ham’s table. 

B. C. 

250 Diodatus I ) Bactriana(inelndingSogdia- 
243 II j na, Bactria and Margiana). 

227 PmSeoni I’aropannsidrc «ndNy«», 

220 Eutliydemus — Bactriana, Ariana (in- 
cluding A ria, Drangia, Arachosia and . 
Paropamisidie), Nysa and snhsequent- 
lv Gandharitis, Pcukelaotis, and 
Taxila. 

196 Demetrius, ditto, ditto, and later in his 
reign, Patalene, Syrastrene, Larice. 

190 itelioqles — Bactriana and Paropamisidtt. 

190 Antimnchns Theos.— Nysa, Gandharitis; , 
Penkelaotis and Taxila. 

185 Encratides — Bactriana, Ariana, besides , 
Patalene, Syrastrene and Larice, AS 
well as Nysa , Gandharitis ; Penkelaotis ’ 
and Taxila. ‘ t 
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^1#3 Antimachus Nikepboros-~Mysa, Gaud., 1 
Peuk., and ' Taxila, s contemporarily 
with Eucratides' retention of the rest 
of his dominions. 

135 Philoxenes succeeds to Antimachus 
Nikephoros* kingdom. 

Nicias’ — ditto, with the exception of 
Taxila. 

1 65 Apollodotus succeeds Eucratides in 
Ariana, as well as Pata., Syr., Larice. 

. Diomedes ) follow Apollodotus in 
’ , Dionysius j A ^ann alone. 

158 Lysias succeeds these in Paropamisidao, 

, and obtains Nicias’ dominion of Nysa, 
w Gand. Peuk ; while Mithridates I., 

possesses himself of Ariana, having 
previously gained Margiana from 
Eucratides. 

Antialcidas succeeds to Lysias’ king- 
dom. 

Amqutas. 

r Arcbebius follows Antialcidas. 

161-140 Menander reigns in Paropamisadro 
■ Nysa, Gaud., Peuk., Taxila, Por. 

^Reg., Cafcli., Patalene, Syr. Larice. 

J 35 Sfcrato — succeeds, with the exception 
of the countries of Pata., Syr., Larice. 
which fall to Manas. 


Hermanns’ kingdom, ^ 

Manas (Kozola Kadaphes). 

Von ones 

Spalygis t Paropamisadre. 

Spalirises J 

110 Azas— succeeds Manas obtaining also 

in 90 B. C. Nysa, Gaud., and Peuk. 

80 Azilas — succeeds Azas in the three lat- 
ter, — adding Taxila and the Paropa- 
misadce. 

80 The Soter Megas obtains the domini. 
ons of Azas, and subsequently those 
of Azilas. 

60 The Yuchi again possess Paro, Nysa 
and Taxila etc. 

26 Gondophares, reigns in Ariana. Abda- 
gasses (and Siunakes or Addinigaus) 
ditto in ditto, less the Parop. 

A. D. 

44 Arsaces (Ornospadcs or Orthomasdee) 
ditto ditto. 

107 Pakores Monnosses— ditto ditto (Hia* 
theleh) in Bactriana. 

207 Artemon— in Aria, Drangia, Aracho- 
sia. 

111 Parthia , 

B. C. A. D. 

255 Arsaces 1 13 Artabanus III 


Of all the kings who followed Eukratidos, 
Menander and Apollodotus alone arc men- 
tioned by classical authorities. 

The history of the country of the Kop- 
hones river, i. e. Baotria, Aria and Kabul, is 
Obtained from coins, many of which have 
bilingual inscriptions, the one Greek, on 
tUe obverse, some of excellent workmanship 
tut often of very barbarous forms, the 
.Other on tho reverso in that called Arian, 
Arianian, Bactrian and Kabulian. Accord- 
ing to the prevalent authority, of Lassen, 
James P^'insep, Professor Wilson and others, 
this language is said to be Sanscrit, but Dr. 
Mpore asserts it is Hebrew. It is written 
/ from right to left. Colonel Tod says the 
AUwa or Asi was onoofthe four tribes which 
Overturned the Greek kingdom of Bactria. 
Tfce ancient hindu cosmographers claim the 
• Aswa as a grand branch of their early family, 
itod doubtless the Indo Scythic people, from 
; tho Oxus to the Ganges, were one race. — 
Barbaric kings. 

• 

Herraasus — rules over Parop.— -Nysa, 
Gaud. Peak. (The Su-sakarace obtain 
' v Aria, Drangia and Aracb, from the 
: Partbians.) 

" Manajh- has Taxila, Por. Reg. Cath. Pa- 

Syrastrene, Larice. 


253 Tiridates I (Tiridates) HI. 

216 Artabanus I (Ciunamus) 

196 Phraapatius (Artabanus) III 

1 81 Phrahates I 42 Bardanes 

173 Mithradates I 45 Gotarzes 

136 Phrahates II 50 (Meherdates) 

126 Artabanus II fil Vonones II 

123 Mithradates II 51 Vologeses I 

37 Muaskires 62 (Artabanus) IV 

77 Siqatroces 77 Pacorus 

70 Phrahates III 108 Chosroes 

60 Mithradatcs III 115 (Parthamaspates) 
54 Orodes I 11G Chosroes 

37 Phrahates IV 121 Vologeses) II 

(Tiridates) II 148 Vologeses IU 

(Phrahates) IV 192 (Vologeses) IV 

A.D. 209 (Vologeses) V 

4 Phrahates Artabanus V 

5 Ot odes II 235 Artaxerxes,kmg 

5 Vonoues I of Persia, 1st o* 

the Sassanio®* 

(Smith's Bio. Die. Terrier's J o#«f 
p. 55-68. Malcolm’s Hist, of Persia. Primp* 
Antiquities by Thomas , Vol. II, p* 176, Ac.) 

The family name Arsaces was that apphf“ 
to all the kings of Parthia, b eijce called too 
Arsacidco. There were military colonies 
of Macedonians established at Alexandria^ 
Caucasum, Arigsenm, and Basira, . a° 
garrisons at Nysa, Ora, MasBaga, Peuce- 
laotis and at Aornis, a mountain 
supposed to be the mountaina of Maha^* 1 
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in the Hrfcaojtt or Mid Himalayan range. exist in considerable numbers in tbb Puii* 
(See Kafir.) It would appear that the Greek jab hills. The ancient extent of their power 
colonists in the Punjab had first been placed is proved by the present prevalence of their 
under Philip, while the civil administration alphabetical characters, which, under the 
of the country remained in the hands of its name of Takri, or Takni, are now used by 
native princes, Taxiles and Porus. After- all the hindus of Kashmir and the northern 
wards, on the murder of Philip by the mor- mountains, from Simla and Sabuthu to 
cenary soldiers, Alexander (Anabasis vi, 2, Kabul and Batniyan. On these grounds 
vii) directed Budemos and Taxiles to govern Major Cunningham identifies the banditti 
the country until he should send another of Justin, with the Takka, or original in- 
deputy. It is probable, however, that they habitants of the Punjab, and assigns to 
continued to retain the charge; for after them the honour of delivering their native 
Alexander’s death in B. C. 323, Eudemos, land frorii the thraldom of a foreign yoke, 
contrived by his general Eumenes to make This event occurred most probably about 
himself master of the country by the trcach- 31GB. C., or shortly after the march of 
erous assassination of king Porus. (Dio- Eudemos to the assistance of Eumeres. 
dorus xix, 5). Some few years later, iii It was followed immediately by the con- 
11. C. 317, ho marched to the assistance of quest of Gangetic India, Justin, xv. iv., 
EumeneS, with 3,000 infantry and 5,000 and in 310 B. C., the rule of Chandra 
cavalry, and no less than 120 elephants. Gupta was acknowledged over the whole 
With this force he performed good service northern peninsula, from the Indns to the 
at the battle of Gabiene. But his continued mouths of the Ganges. According to Col. 
absence gave the Indians an opportunity Tod, the Ya van, or Greek princes, who appa- 
not to he neglected ; and their liberty was rently continued to rule within the Indus, 
folly asserted by the expulsion of the Greek after the Christian era, were either the 
troops and the slaughter of th^ir chiefs,; — remains of the Bactrian dynasty, or the in- 
Justin xv, 4 . — “ Proofactos ejus occidcrat” i dependent kingdom of Demetrius or Apol- 
agam“Molientideindebellum ad versus pra)- lodotns, who ruled in tho Punjab, having, 
factos Alexandria* Chandra Gupta was as their capital, Sagala, changed by Deme- 
present when Porus was murdered, and he be- trius to Euthymedia. Beyer says, in his 
came the leader of the national movement, Hist. Reg. Bact, p. 84: that according to 
which ended in his own elevation to tho Claudius Ptolemy, there was a city within 
sovereignty of the Punjab. Justin attri- the Ilydaspes yet nearer the Indus, called 
buteshis success to the assistance of ban- Sagala, also Euthymedia; but .5 he scarcely 
ditti ; Justin xv, 4. — 44 Contracts latronibus doubts that. Demetrius called 1 it Euthyde- 
Indos ad novitatem regni solieitavit.’* But mia,from his lather, after his death and that 
in this, Colonel Cunningham thinks he has of Menander. Demetrius was deprived of 
been misled by a very natural mistake ; for his patrimony A XL C. 562. Sagala is 
theAratta, who were tho dominant people conjectured by Co 1. Tod to bo the Salbhan- 
of the Eastern Punjab, are never mention- poora of the Yadoo when driven from Za- 
edinthe Mahabharata without being call- bulisthan, and that of the Yucbi or Yuti, 
ed robbers. (Lassen, Pentapot. Indica,) who were fixed there from Central Asia in 
‘‘Aratti profecto latrones,” and “Bahici the fifth century, and, if so early as the 
latrones.” The Sanscrit name is Arashtra, second century, when Ptolemy wrote, may 
tho “ kingloss,** which is preserved in the have originated tho change to Yuti-media, 
Adraist© of Arrian, who places them on the tho * Central Yuti.* Numerous medals 
&wi. They were the republican defenders chiefly found within the probable limits of 
ofSangala, or Sakala, a fact which points the Greek kingdom of Sagala, either belong 
their Sanskrit name of Arashtra, or to these princes or the Parthian kings of 
1 kingless.” But though their power was Minagara on the Indus. Tho legends are 
then confined to the eastern Punjab, the in Greek on one side, and in the Sassanian 
people themselves had once spread over the character on the reverse. The names Of 

whole country.— 44 Ubi fluvii illi quini * * * Apollodotus and Menander have been de- 

*bi Bedes sunt Arattorum.” (Lassen, Penta- cyphered, and the titles of 4 Great King,* . 
P°t Indica, from the Mahabharat.) They 4 Saviour,* and other epithets adopted by the 
were known by the several names of Bahika* Arsacidre, are perfectly legible. The de- 
Jarttika, and Takka ; of which the last vices, however, resemble tho Parthian. 

Would appear to have been their true appel- These Greeks and Parthians roust have gra- 

won; for their old capital of Taxila or dually merged into tho hindu population, 
jakka-sita, was known to the Greeks of . Recent travellers, Burnes, Masson, and j 
A lexander ; and the people themselves still J rier, met with tribes who claim a Grecian 
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§Vv ; ; : GREEN SfiANK. ' 

ft&escent. According to Burnes, the Mir of 
i^BadakhHlian, the chief of Darwaz in tbo 
valley of the Oxus, and -the chiefs eastward 
of Darwaz who occupy the provinces of 
Kulab, Skaugknau, and Wakhan north of 
the Oxus ; also the hill states of Cliitral, 
Gilgit and Iskardo, are all held by chiefs 
.who claim a Grecian origin. 

,■ According to Ferrier, however, the whole 
of the princes who claim descent from 
Alexander are Tajik who inhabited the 
ohhntry before it was overrun by Turki 
or Tartar tribes. The Tajik, now inaho- 
medaus, regard Alexander as a pro- 
phet. The Badakshan family are fair but 
present nothing in form or feature resemb- 
ling the Greek. They are not unlike the 
modern Persian, and there is a decided con- 
trast between them, the Turk and Uzbek. — 
Tod** Rajasthan , Vol. I, p. ‘23-. Trinsep's 
Antiquities by Thomas , Vol. II, p. 176. 
Smith's Bioyraphical Dictionary. Ed. Far- 
rier's Journal, p. 55 68. See Alexander. Aff- 
ghan, pp. 37, 38; Hindoo; India; Infanti- 
cide ; Inscriptions ; Javan *, Kabul : Kama ; 
Ka n dah ar ; Kasr ; Kelat ; Kol ; Krishna ; 
Kurumbar; Lakslmii; Magudha; Osiris; 
Paudiyon; Polyandry, Sakti, Sanscrit; 
Serpent ; Siva ; Surya ; Varalia ; Yindasara ; 
Yisvakararua ; Yuvana. 

GREEN COPPERAS, or Green Vitriol. 

Sulphate of Iron Exu. I Ferri sulphas, Ferri 
Sulfate do fer, Fit. | vitriolatum sul- 


SohwofelsaureseiseUjGKU. | murtis, L.vr. 

Heracussis* Guz. Hind. Taroosee, Mai.. 

Hera-tootia, Zimknr maduee, Pkks. 

Tootiyu-suhz, „ 

Solfate di ferro. It. Anna bugdio, Tam. 


i Green copperas called also green vitriol 
is a principal ingredient in dyeing, in the 
manufacture of ink, and of Prussian blue ; 
it is also used in tanning, painting, medi- 
cine, &c. — • McCulloch . Faulkner. 

GREEN-DYE PLANTS. See Dyes. 

GREEN-DYE RHAMNUS. See Khamnus. 

GREEN GALLS. See Galls. 

GREEN GARNET. See Garnet. 

GREEN GRAM, or black gram. EiNG. 
Phaseolus muugo. — Linn. 

&REEN SHANK. The Indian Green- 
jliank, has beon separated from Totanus glot- j 
tis by tb© name T. glottoides; and the latter 
: name . is adopted by Mr. Gould for the Green- 
sh&nk of Australia. Upon comparison of 
tine specimens from Scotland and Norway 
with others obtained iu the Calcutta provision 
bazaar, no difference whatever can be dis- 
dernod,. The alleged T. glottoides is simply 
tlie bird in its winter plumage, iu which it 
is less known in Britain than iu its summer 


■ osa 

GREEN STANDARD f-; $be troops of 
the Green Standard are divided into 1202 
yiug, battalions or cantonments, of which 
there are but five in Peking, under the com- 
mand of the Captaiu-geueral of the Gendar- 
mery. These ying vary widely iu strength ; 
and a number of them, also differing iu dif- 
ferent places, composes a piau of which 
there are 43, or a “ ehinpiau” of which there 
are 72, in the eighteen provinces. M. Hue 
speaks of these (Yol. I, p. 404) as estimated 
at 500,000 strong. 

GREENS. Vegetables used for food, 
called in Hindi “ baji.” 

GREENSTONE. A volcanic rock com- 
mou in the Peninsula of India. Jt is ex- 
ceedingly hard and difficult to work, but it 
takes a most beautiful and durable polish, 
as iu the magnificent mausoleums of Golcuu- 
dab, the tombs of Hydcr Ali and Tippoo 
Sultan at Seringapatam, and in many of the 
sculptures of the Carnatic pagodas. 

A stone much used for building and orna- 
mental purposes in Madras ; it occurs iu 
many parts of Southern India and is known 
under the names of freestone aiid grey 
granite. It is hard and durable buc more 
expensive thau the granites, from the greater 
labor of (parrying and cutting the blocks ; 
at Madras the cost of this stone is from 
Rs. 1-4-0 per ton. This material is used in 
buildings and in religious sculptures, the 
natives also occasionally make domestic 
articles of it, such as round mill-stones, 
pestles and mortars, door-posts, lintels, <fcc. 
Carter's Geuloyical Tapers on Western India., 
p. 0. 

GREEN TOURMALINE; See Schorl. 
Tourmaline. 

GREEN TURTLES. See Chelonia. 

^ GREEN VITRIOL. Sulphate of iron. 
See Green copperas. 

GREIN SCIIARLAKENBESSEN. Da 
Kerrnes. 

GREISHER. See Kelat, p. 480. 

GRENADES. Fit. Pomegranate. 

GKENAT. Fit. Garnet. 

GRENDL Sans, also Tagarum. Saks. 
Ruellia strepens. 

GRE W /A. A genus of plants, of the Natu- 
ral order Til iaceoe, the Linden tribe, fifty-three 
species of Grewia have beeu discovered in 
the East Indies the principal of which are 

abutilil’olia. microstemmu. sapida. 

asiatica. miorocos. ; scleropbylla. 

columuaris. occidentalis. sepiaria. 

deuticulata. oppositifolia. tricliodes. 

lloribuuda, punjculata. tiliaffolja 

liumilis. popufifolia. ulmifoliu. 

olastica. rotuiulifplio umbellata. 

hirsuta.. pilosa. viwiuea. 

loevigata. polygama. villosihv 
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GREWIA ASIATICA. 

Grewia oppOBitifolia is employed in the 
Himalaya for making ropes, and G. elastics, 
Dhamnod of the natives, is valued for the 
strength and elasticity of its wood. Cattle , 
are fed on the leaves of some species, U. di- 
dyma, grows at moderate elevations in the ' 
Himalaya. The pleasant- tasted sub-acid 1 
fruit of several species is eaten by the natives 
of India, but principally used for making 
sherbet. Asiatica, or phalsa, is cultivated in 
gardens. 

The species of Grewia are of frequent oc- 
currence iu the peninsula of India, and per- 
haps there is no tree more generally diffused 
throughout the Teuasserim Provinces than ' 
a species of Grewia, whose terminal bunches 
of tlowers may be seen on almost every knoll 
in the country. At Tavoy, when vessels re- 
quire spars, they are usually furnished from 
a small tree which grows on the sea-board, 
belonging to this genus. 

The Mai-va of the Burmese iu Tavoy and 
the Tha-rau of the Burmese of Muulinein 
arc two species of Grewia. The wood ot a 
species of the Madras Provinces makes good 
walking sticks.— M. E. J. li. Eng. Cyc. 
Mason. Voigt. Roxb. 

GREWIA ASIATICA, Linn. Rvxh. 
W. $ A. 

Pals*, Bkxu» Hixc.Tam. Dowauiya, SiX«H. 

1‘lmraho, Sim Putiki, Tjol. 

Grows in the peninsula of India, in Bengal, 
northern India and the Punjab and is a 
large tree of Pegu, like G. floribuuda, but 
liut so plentiful. Commonly cultivated iu 
the plains of the Punjab for its pleasant, 
sub-acid, small berry-likefruit, eaten and used 
fer making sherbet. A spirit is said to be dis- 
tilled from it and the fruit is much prized by 
tnahomedans, who prescribe it to cool the 
body in fevers. Cultivated at Ajmcer, both 
large tree and small bush varieties, the- 
large tree is very beautiful when in new 
foliage. The shrub vis generally cultivted 
in most fruit gardens ; it bears a dark purple 
berry, wheu ripe, containing one or two 
small stones. The fruit is generally made 
into sherbet by pouring boiling water on it, 
aud when cool, adding sugar to the taste. 
The plaufcs grown readily from the seed are 
generally cut down almost to the ground 
in November, and even the leaves are burnt 
found the stalks, after which the roots are 
opened and manured, and watered occa- 
sionally, when new shoots spring out, and 
tbe fruit is borne near the axilla of each 
leaf ; when of a dark purple, they arc ripe 
and fit for use. The appearance of its leaves 
has caused Europeans to mistake it for the 
bazel. The leaves and buds are officinal. 


GREWIA MICROCOS. 

Grewia asiatica and G. tilicefolia. bpth yield 
a useful bast. Wood, white colour and Adapted 
for every purpose of house" building#— Drs 
McClelland. J. L. Stewart , Aindie, p. 225. 
Irvine. Riddell. Cleghurn Punjab Rep. Kalin 
and Kangra , p. 82. 

GREWIA BETULJEFOLIA. Jess. ' " 

Gangi, Til Ind. I Khircha, T«. Il«J. 

lame, „ | Gauger Sutlej. 

A small shrub growing North West from 
Delhi, on tbe hills beyond the Indus and up 
to 3000 feet as the Salt Range. Its small 
tasteless fruit is eaten by the natives. — Dr. J. 

L. Stewart. 

GREWIA ELASTICA Roylk. 

Dhamun, Hind. I Farri, Punjab. 

Dkaiuono, „ | 

A tree, fifteen to twenty feet high, 
found in the Sutlej valley between Rarnpur 
and Sungnam at an elevation of 4,000 feet*, 
common in the Himalaya at moderate eleva- 
tions, and grows iu Kimmedy, Ganj&m and 
Guinsur. It affords timber which is highly 
valued for its strength and elasticity and 
much used for bows, buggy shafts, and 
bangy sticks. Its fruit is used to make 
sherbet. In the N. W. Himalaya, the branches 
are periodically cut in winter time as pro- 
vender for the cattle. — Cleghorn Punjab 
Report,, p. (34. Roylen III. Jim. Bot. y p. 104. 
GREWIA ELORItfUNDA, Wall. 

Myat ya, Blum. Ta-yau, Burm. 

Mya ya gyee, 

A very common tree, throughout the Ran- 
goon, Pegu and Tounghoo districts, but scarce 
in the Promo and Tharawaddy districts. It 
is a good serviceable timber for pll ordinary 
purposes of house-building. The bark affords 
a coarse strong fibre, not much employed, 
however, by the Burmese.— Dr. McClelland' 
Cal. Cut. Ex. 1862. 

GREWIA H1RSUTA. Javelliki. Tam. 
A shrubby plaut ; fruit hairy, common iu 
the j un gles. — Juj/rey. 

GREWIA HOOKERII, McClelland. 

. Phut, woou. Blum. 

Very plentiful in Pegu. It attains a girth 
of about 3 to 4 feet, and grows up tall and 
remarkably straight. It is found with teak 
in the forests of Pegu and Tounghoo. Wood ■ 
white coloured and adapted for every pur* 
pose of house-building. — Dr. McClelland** 
GREWIA MICROCOS. Lira. 

Grewia uliriifolia, Microcos mala, Hilt. 

Koxjj. Wight. ( Microcos stauntoni- 
Grewia affinis, Lindl. ana, G. Don. . 

Microcos paniculata, L. Arsis rugusa. V Lour. 
Mya-ya Blum. 

A shrub in tbe Peninsula of India, 
found us a small tree on elevated ground of 
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GEfiWIA TIIiX^POLIA. 

British Burmah. Wood not used. V A cubic 
foot weighs lbs* 51. In a full growu tree' 
/on good soil the average length of the trunk 
io the first branch is 1 0 feet and average 
; girth measured at 6 feet from the ground is 4 
feet.— Dr. Brandis , Cali. Cat. Ex. 1862. 
GREWIA OBLIQUA. 

Daraook mam. Cam. | Damnn, hIaiia. 

A tree of Canara and Sunda. found mostly, 
below, seldom grows large. Wood used in 
agriculture, house posts, &c. — Dr. Gibson. 

GREWIA OPPOSITIFOLIA. Bitch. 
Daman, Hind. | Bihull, SindiPanj. 

Grows in the Kheree Pass, and in the 
Dhera Dhoon, is found in the Sutloj valley 
between Ram pur and Sungoam at an ele- 
vation of 5,000 feet. The branches are 
periodically cut in winter time as provender 
for the cattle; Its inner bark is employed 
in the Himalaya for making ropes, is used 
for cordage and coarse cloth and to make 
into a kind of paper.— Royle III. Cleyhorn 
Punjab Rep. Kullu and Kanym } p. 82. 

GREWIA PANICULATA. Roxtj. ? 

Microcos tomentosa, Sir. | Hunu-kirille, Sinoh* 

According, to Mr. Mendis, a tree, of the 
southern province of Ceylon, where its wood 
is used in house-building. A cubic foot 
weighs 44 lbs. and it is esteemed to last 
25 years. But .Voigt calls it a shrub, and 
it is possible that Mr. Mendis' botanical 
name requires attention. 

GREWIA ROTHI. — D. G . W. $ A. 

Bather; bekhar; SiriJana, Tjel. 

f* nikki, Panj. Jibilika chettu, 

Kolnpu, Tel. Tadika chuvva, 

& aalvifolia, Hoxb. 

A tree of the Punjab, Cir cars, and of the 
• Cuddapah Nalla Mallai; has a light, ash-co- 
lqred^ wood, with a straight grain, hard and 
strong, is much used and very serviceable. 
Wood very hard and much used in the 
, Circars, makes good walking sticks.— Gapt. 
Beddome. Mr. Latham . Madras Ilort . Gard ., 
44. ' ' 

A GREWIA ROTUNDIFOLIA. Oonoo. 
a wood of moderate strength. 

GREWIA SPECTABILIS. ? 

Phet-woon, Buum, 

• *Very plentiful.; attains a girth of about 
three to four feet and grows up tall and 
iepiarkably straight. They are fourrd with 
te^ in the forests of Pegu and Tonghpo. 
Wood white colored and adapted for every 
5 of house building. — Dr. McClelland. 
VIA TILLdEFOLIA.— FaR, W. t Ic. 


Damun, 

Chadacby 

Sadrfehoo 

Talathi 


'QBSV/i 

MaUR. Tharra. 
maratn, Tam. Dhamono, 


thru ? 


■Bwi. 


G. arborea, Both. in, E. I. C. Mus . 
G. vaciabiUfl, Wall 


In Coimbatore, a considerable tree and 
the wood is soft and easily worked. It is 
useful for inferior building and common 
purposes : but is said to be unfit for cabinet 
purposes, for which, in appearance, it seems 
well adapted, on account of its hygrometrio 
properties, which cause it to contract and 
expand, however well seasoned, with every 
change of the ‘weather. It is a common 
forest tree in the Bombay coast jungles; 
rare inland, and there the wood is not deem- 
ed of any Value for household purposes, 
agricultural implements, or cabinet work. 
The wood is used for the same purposes as 
the Bentfcak, for which it is often sold at 
Calicut. It grows very, large on the moun- 
tains of the Circars, and is there a valuablo 
timber, much used for handles of axes, 
pellet-bows, Cowars, and walking sticks. 
In Ganjam and Gurnsur, the Dhamono 
(Grewia tilieefolia) is of extreme height 35 
feet, circumference 3 feet, height from 
ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 20 feet. It is used for cot frames 
and bandy wheels; the handles of axes, 
knives, spears, mamoties, pickaxes, and 
carpenters’ tools are made of this wood, 
which is also burnt for firewood, being 
tolerably plentiful. Grewia tiliiefolia (or 
Grewia elastica) is said to yield the Da- 
monu or Karkana of the Parla Kimedy jun- 
gles, from which many hundred poles could 
be obtained. It closely resembles lance- 
wood or hickory. It is procurable in the 
bazaars eight inches broad, and is used 
for house posts, gig shafts, dhooli poles, 
spear handles and fishing rods. It seems 
eminently suited for purposes Where strength, 
lightness and elasticity are required. The 
bark should be allowed to remain, and. the 
poles should be steeped in water and then 
rubbed with oil! The bark gives a strong 
rope. (Note — It would ‘ seem from these 
remarks either that the quality of the tim- 
ber of this tree varies in different localities, 
or .that the timbers of two trees have been 
brought for examination.) — Roxb. Voigt . Drs* 
Wight and Gibson ., Captains Beddome am 
Macdonald . Mclvor. Si. E. J. R. 

GREWIA ULMIFOLIA. Roxb. Wight. 
Syn. of Grewia microoos.— f/inn. 

GREY, Sir William, K. C. S.X, » Ben- 
gal Civil Servant. He entered the service 
about the year 1840, and held the office °f 
Private Secretary to Sir Herbert Madddok j. 
Junior Secretary & jie Benjp^ . v«ce» 
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GRimtffi. V GRINDSyONBS: ‘ V; 

Secretary to The Bank of Bengal ; Secrete- India. Hie early death is deeply deplored 
r y to the Bengal Government; Director by numerous private friends; and his loss 
General 6i Post Offices ; Home Secretary ; to the cause of science elicited a public and 
Member of Council, and Lieut. Governor emphatic expression of regret from the . 
of Bengal. He possessed a calm judgment, Governor General of India. This tablet; is J( 
a critical form of mind, brief, almost Socratic erected as an humble tribute to his memory, 
in method, and a man of progress. He by a few of his medical brethern of the Mad- 
improved postal communication, telegraphs, ras service. Hooker f. ct Thomson. 
railway, police, education and jails ; and GRIHA SENA. See Inscriptions p. 37ty 
he was a sound financier and economist. 389. - 

Iu I860 he urged on the Indian Govern- GRIHA KUTUMBINE, literally, the head 

meat the need for retrenchment. of the house or of the family. 

GREY ANTIMONY. Eng. Sulphuret GRINDING of grain in India is still dono 

of Antimony. by the hand mill as iu Isaiah xlvii 1 2. Matt. 3 

GREY or Annnlatod Ipecacuana, ako xxiv. 41. 

Grey also Red, Ipecachuana. Cephaelis GRIHASTIIA. A hindn married house- 
ipecacuana. holder. Sans, from griha, a house, and st’ha, . 

GRIAS CAULIFLORA. The stem to retrain, 
flowering anchovy pear of Jamaica. It GRIHAST’HA-DHARMA. Sans. From 
might be introduced into India. gh r ih ast’ ha, situated in a house, and dharma, 

GRIESWORZEL. Ger. Pareira brava. religion. 

GRIFFITH, William, a medical officer of GRIMUGRIM. Hind. Hordeum cmleste. 
the Madras Army, famed for his extensive GRINDSTONES. The Natives of India 
knowledge of Indian Botany. Author of prepare a grindstone composed of shell lao 
numerous works on this branch of science ; as its basis, and corundum powder or other 
ho accompanied the army which marchod hard mineral as the grinding material. In 
in 1838-39 from Sind, through Quetta and Coimbatore persons of the barber caste are 
Kandahar to Ghazni and Kabul. From the manufacturers of these. The process is 
Kabul he crossed the chain of the Hindu . sufficiently rude. The stono being pounded 
Kush to Bamian and Singhan, and spent and reduced to the form of fine grained gun- 
somo time in the Kunor valley. His collec- powder is heated in a chatty. The lac is. 
tions there, though formed under circum- then added and the two stirred together 1 
stancos of great difficulty, are very good, until the mass is of the consistence of dough, 
amounting probably to about 1,000 species, when it is turned out and beat and kneaded 
many of which are deposited in the Royal into the required shape. There are only two 
Herbarium at Kow, his posthumous notes articles used in its construction, but not ' 
aud journals, were published iu Calcutta using a mould, the operation is tedions andl 
edited by l)r. McClelland, under the aus- the finished article when completed, and not 
pices ot the Indian Government; and his by any means of first rate excellence. The^ 
collections, from Malacca, Tenasserim, the principal objection to them seems to be the* 
Khasia mountains, and thp whole Assam extreme hardness which renders them lean 
valley, Mishmi and Naga hills and upper effective than if the lac by a small admixture 
Irawadi, Calcutta, Bhotan, Simla, Sind, and of a softer substance were rendered some* 
Afghanistan, are probably nob under 9,000 what more „ yielding. Upon the whole, as ■ 
species which is by far the largest number ever made there, it is a rather rude but durable 
obtained by individual# exertions. He also machine. It was stated that at the H00A* 
made a collection of birds iu Affghanistan. soor farm, where pearl barley is prepared, 

^ mu ral tablet erected to his memory in English grind-stones for making it required; 
the Cathedral of Madras says he was born at frequent renewal, but that one of thisefc*. 
Ham, in the county of Surrey, March 1810. scription lias now been in use & years. The , 
He had attained to the highest eminence in stone used in Coimbatore is powdered coarse 
no scientific world : and was one of the most garnet sand, found in the beds of the neigH- V 
mstiuguished botanists of ’ the age. Ho houring hill streams. The Corundum ataae*^ 
Required his knowledge by personal inves-J met with for sale in the bazaars are usually 
"Ration in the different provinces of British small, generally more rounded and watery 
India and in the neighbouring kingdoms, worn on the edges, as if collectecfin theWdaf^, 
r bin the Jbanks of the Helmund and Oxus of mountain streams from among the pdfeblea^ 
to the Straits of Malacca, where, in the capa- they bring down. In making a lab grind* / 
Sjv of Civil Assistant Surgeon, ho died 9th stone simply of Gum Lac, and finely pulvbi 
*845, in the 35th year of his age, rized corundum stone, these are heated 
n< * the 1 3th year of his public service in parately to facilitate their more perfect 
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GBINDS^TONES. 

Vjriixture and combination. They are then 
$Srown into a mould, and strongly beaten 
and kneaded to give compactness and expel 
all air bubbles. — M. C. 

The native carpenters, blncksmitlis, and 
shoemakers, have long been acquainted with 
the good qualities of the grindstones of 
Southern India, and give good prices for 
‘ some of them. European workmen also use 
Country stones for sharpening their tools. 

The best, coarse grindstones are those from 
Verdachellum in South Arcot, Triputty, and 
Ootramaloor in Chingleput, Kur.se Munga- 
lum near Vellore, Woont.imetta and Chella- 
TOftCoor in the Cuddapah District, and 
Podelay and Woodiagherry in Nell ore. A 
apft sandstone suited for filters occurs rtt 
Rajah mu n dry, and hard gritty kinds, like 
the Bhnrrstone of France, in the Peddareda- 
^ pully Talook of Nellore and near Ghooty. 
Some of the sandstones of the Guntoor, Bel- 
lary, Madura and Mysore Districts are very 
similar to those used as grindstones and 
flour mill-stones in England. The best dry 
whetstones are those of Nuggur, Mntoor Hill 
in Guntoor, Triputty, Arneo and Ncedn- 
cheria in Bellary. 

Fine grainod sandstones of a sharp cutting 
quality occur at Gooternolcoda and Dy da in 
Guntoor, at Chellumacoor and Chettywarrec- 
pnlly in Cuddapah and in the Pedelay Ta- 
look and Woodingherry Hill in Nellore. 

A stone resembling t,lie Ayrstone, or Snake- 
6 tone, occurs at Koopookonda, 8 miles west 
of Vinacondah in Guntoor. 

Good substitutes for Turkey stone, occur 
at CAddapah, Woont.imetta, Chellumacoor 
, and Hnmpsagnr , and varieties of green and 
gray granular felspar, at Seri ngapa, tarn, 
Nellore, and on the banks of the Godavery. 
The latter are well suited for putting a fine 
edge on razors and gravers. 

Soft sandstones resembling Batlmtone and 
; Tripoli abound near Nellore, Bellary, Cud- 
dapah and Hurryhur. 

Very fine silicious and magnesian earths, 
Such as Rottenstone, Alkalino Loam and 
Armenian Bole, occur near Soondoor, Ban- 
galore and .Cuddapah. 

Hones; silicions and slaty limestones of 
every quality accompany the extensive bods 
of lithographic marble near Kumool, Gun- 
. tqor, Bellamy, Datchapilly and Gootv. 

^jbert ,or hornstone suited, for paving 
Flint and Porcelain Mills, occurs in large 
quantities at Banlapilly jlj&Arcot, Naggery 
and Woodiagherry Hill iuNellore. 

Corundum and emery are valuable on ac- 


count of their hardness which approaches that 
of the diamond, and are very abundant in the 
Madras Presidency, occurring in about 
28 different localities. The' best qualities 
are the moderate sized picked crystals from- 
Guntoor, Hyderabad, Coimbatore, Nuggur 
and Salem. Some varieties, particularly the 

tabular shaped crystals, appear to be much 
associated with lime and fibrolite. and are 
frequently accompanied in those localities 
bv more valuable minerals, as the rnby, sap- 
phire, spinel, beryl and garnet. Emery fre- 
quently accompanies the corundum, the best 
samples are from Salem, Nuggurand Nelloro, 
and fine tabular emery at Caligherry Hill, 
Nellore. 

Corundum is found at Guntoor, Hyder- 
abad, Salem, Mysore, Gram {45 Miles N. W. 
of Seringapatam) Nuggur, French Rocks, 
Bnrknnemilly and Yedknnkal, Knlkaire in 
the Division of Churajapatam, Norluk in 
Narsipoor, Deysam, Garbun pully, Appian- 
lmlly, Nullapardy, Mundium in Astrngam, 
Cuddor ; in Salem at Namaul, Viralamoodoo, 
Cholasigammy,Carasel, Aupore, Mallapollye, 
Gopaul Chetty pollinm, Teelanegerry, Coun- 
dapnddy and with rubies at Salem. 

Naggery Hills, clove brown with iron 
garnets and cochineal red garnets, Yala- 
negery and Conndepaddy in Salem. Jt is 
also found at Travancore, of a green color, 
and accompanied by Aquamarine. 

Sandstones occur of different qualities* 
from the coarsest soft grit, to the hardest 
freestone, the most compact snakestone, and 
the toughest chert. The sandstones appear 
to be the most universally diffused rocks in 
Southern India; occurring in sixteen dif- 
ferent Districts, and often in beds or strata 
of enormous extent, as in the South Arcot, 
Nellore, Cuddapah, Bellary, Mysore and 
Nagpore Districts. 

At the Madras Exhibition of 1 855, u largo 
and complete scries of grinding, sharpen- 
ing, and polishing materials, was exhibited 
by Surgeon E. G. Balfour, from tho Museum, 
along with a voluminous printed Report 
prepared for distribution amongst the Ord- 
nance, Commissariat and Engineer Officers. 
The Jury considered many of the substances 
of excellent ‘quality, that severat of them 
might be judiciously introduced as, sub- 
stitutes for similar articles now procure 
from Europe, and that a large au 
remunerative trade. in some of them nug 
bo carried on. The Jury recommended a 
First Class Medal for this series nndertue 
Reads of Sandstpnes, Hones, and Pohsf» n ff 
substances. 
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. GRiftfiSttoras. 

Sharpening stones Used by native saddlers^ 
shoemakers, horse-sheers, writers, fyc. 
Biisalfc. Called Sanakal from Chelput, five days 
journey from Madras near Trinamullay, used by 


GRISLEA TOMENTOSA. 


Moulmein. From Ta;a*goon*jgee, Thum-litaudau 
(Mountain), Gungo aud Amhcrat Hills, 'yellowish 
sandstones fit for Grindstones. 

. Mysore. From Nagger good grindstones called 
Sanckul and finer whetstenoa. 

Nag pore. From 10 miles west of Karaptee, soft 
- - - , sandstones suited for dry whetstones. From 6 mile# 

Hornblende Rock. (Greenstone) used by horse- j oast of Karnptee, finer grained varieties. 1 

gh .era as a whet for sharpening the large Hoof Cutter. : Xellore. From Lbo Podehiy, Pauoor and Pedda 
Green Quarteose sandstone. From Viliore, used ; R 0 dda-pully talooks, ml, yellow, purple, brown 
formerly by horse^shoers hue now re-placed by sills j ^. c y sandstones. From l'ullaybootoo, lino grained 


ihoemakars. Also from near Streepermatoor, used 
>y saddlers for sharpening awls and knives. 


near Naggery, Naglupoorum and the < name.—— Speedo s Hand Iiook, |>. io9. Hlhot. 

*■ ° 1 r\ iii< wrn t ^AliTXT 1.1.. /^l ■ * * 


of Corundum and Lae 

llefl Quart.zoso sandstone. Ditto. ditto. 

Yellow Qunrtzuso sandstone. From Woodiagherry 
used formerly fo’r giving a tirst edge to swords, dag- 
C( , M and implement*!, hard and rough, and well suited 
for grindstones. 

Hones. Purchased in tdio bazaar, probably from 
Nellore, Cuddapab or Guntcor. Black Turkey oil- 
stones, containing much lime, fine grained ditto, 
from Turputry. 

Rolled masses of 'granites are sold in the bazaars 
uflComndum and Emory, and irregularly crystallized 
: ; ;rauit.es are sold as Emery ; said to be procurable 
: ,t Calaslry, 
surremudiug llills. 

J later lids suited for grinding, polishing and 
shorp.uhuj . 

Grindstones. 

North Arcot. From Knrso M unguium near Vol- 
lore, a stone called Muddy Sagapoo Culloo, Brown 
fsteatititie sandstone. 

From liaulapilly near Arcot, Grey Chert for ] lav- 
ing Porcelain Mills. From Chiimbaukum-droog, 
(Jartzose Rock suited for. paving Porcelain Mills. 
Kui.nro grit, a nodular, bluish gritty limestone from 
the bed of the Puiicat Marine Lag- ton. From Tric- 
luior brownish sandstone. From Muddoor, Amec, 
bluish grey sandstone suitctl for Grindstones. From 
Triputty and Kurkumbady, Yellow red and purplish 
Millstones. 

South Arcot. From Vcrduchclluui and Sudras, 
sninlstones of good quality. 

Bcsllsiry. From Ned-icherla, sharp grained and 
hno grained sandstone. From river near Bellary, 
miiuious sandstones. Fiorn 1 iospet Chetty-wariv- 
l'ully and Ilumpsagur, Hones of various qualities. 

Eliiugleput. Cootharam pallum near Coujeveram, 
Bourse Grit. From Ootramaloor, Red Grit. 

boiidstuntss suited for Grinding purposes. 

Cudilapah. From Chollanueoor, Greyish brown 
K-'liistose granular sandstone. From near Oudda- 
I'fih, Bluish grey compact Magnesian lime, suited 
lor fine sharpening stones, From Woontiminta a fine 
gained scliistoso sandstone, suited fora Ragstono. 

Ban jam. From Cliilterpoor and Koiigainn, liver 
brown granular sandstones. These are very sharp 
lu Ijroiu. From Ganjam, reddish white granular 
sandstones. 

Gimtoor. From Palnaud, purple and lilac slaty 
sandstoues fine in grain. Hones tones, black liuio- 
stimea, lithographic marbles. From Gootomookooln 
^ Byda, hones : from lvoopookoonda 8 miles west 
_ Vhtocoudah, below the signal pond, rough saml- 
stuao glistening with Mica. From Matoor Ilill, 
whxstose ragstono. 

Hyderabad From Ellichpoor and Kotah, sand- 
stones with Fossils 

■ Knrnool. Sandstones, Hones and Lithographic 

Sf*l®» abundant, and of every quality and sizo. 
a,. . . ra * From Vurdoputty and Passuntallce, 
^aitic, coarse grained grindstones. 

ill 


stundsUmes. 

| Rajahmundry. Soft sandstones Buited for filters 
| and grindstones. 

Singapore. From the mouth of the river, a good 
| sandstone. $ur<je»n Hal four in Madras Museum 
| Report : Madras Kxh. Jwr. Rap. 

| G III N. TAN AM. Sans. Tel.. Allium 

i ascalonicum. — lioxh. the shallot, is exten* 
j sively 1 cultivated in Hindustan under tho 
; names of Gandhina or Gadhina which is 
probably a Prakrit form of the Sanscrit 


GKIOT MAttASQUIN. Pit. Ceriums cV 

proniana. 

G RISLEA TOM KNTOS A. — lioxh. 

Ly thrum fruticosuui.— Linn. 


Dy e-pliul , A nulo-B k x u . 
Dluo-pl.iil, „ 

Dlmb, „ 

Dhanga-phul, „ 

Dhaitiof Bomhay. 

Dhuuou „ 

Downy Crisloa, Eng. 

Woolly „ „ 

Dhawn, Hind. 

Cliota Dhaon, 


Dhai also Dhau, IIind. 
Tawi, „ 

Jave, Flbhlu. 

Agni-jwala, Sans. 

Dliatri-pooshpika, ., 

Dhataki Kusuiuamu, Tel. 

Gadda-pisinka, „ 

Gnji, Godari, „ 

Rayyi pappu,' Jaji, 

Jateko, Dry a. 

This tree is found in the islands of tho 
Indian Ocean, in China, aud in every part of 
the continent of India, especially in the jungly 
tracts- at the foot of its several ranges of 
mountains. It grows in the N. W. Himalaya 
up to 4,000 feet, and it is common in ex* 
posed places, in the Maturatte and Oova dis- 
tricts of Ceylon up to an elevation of 4,000 
feyt. It is a rare tree in A j nicer, hut is very 
common in the Promo district. It is not 
found in Tounghoo district. Its bright red 
calyx retains its colour till the seeds are ripe, 
gives the whole plant a very showy appear* 
once, and points it out to the collectors of its 
flowers, which form an article of commerce^ 
and are used for a red dye. In the bazaars 
of He 1 1 gal they are found in a dry state, under 
the liamo of Datoke. It is a very ornamental- 
tree both in foliage and blossom, and would , 
do well in compounds. This is very distinct 
from the Dhau, which is tho common fire* > 
wood of Aj nicer. The petals are officinal ai 
Lahore, where they aro used as a dye, aj* 
well as a medicine. Tho red petals, contain 
much tannic a c k L These scarlet flower)* 
generally comeidPVg mere, from Kotah aril 
Haro wtie.: aj'C considered sti mutating 

given io fxgm labour. One seer cost* 

' »■: ■?:$ ■■■*- 

EKE : 



GROSSULARIAOEiE. 

;fa Ajrair. four annas, its leaves nrq used in 
infusion as tea, but both the red flowers and 
leaves are uso for dyeing purposes. In the 
Northern Ciroars, the leaves are employed in 
dyeing leather. Sheep-skins, steeped in an 
infusion of the dried leaves take on a fine 
red, of which native slippers are made. The 
dried flowers are employed in Northern India, 
under the name of Dliauri, in dyeing with 
Morindabark; but perhaps more for thoir 
astringent than for their tintorial properties. 
Dr. Gibson states that in Kandesli the flovvers 
form a considerable article of commerce, 
inland, as a dye. It grows abundantly in the 
hilly tracts of the Northern Cirears. The 
gain called dhanra or dhau-ka-gond, is 
Brought 'from Mewar and Haro w tee, and is 
abundant, white in colour, like the katira 
and tragacanth gums, swells in water; in 
dyeing cloth it is applied to those parts 
‘that the dye is not wished to touch ; it is 
eaten in “luddoo;” one muuud costs ten 
rupees. Its wood is used lor fuel and by 
the abkar, or liquor distillers, for fermenting 
liquor: its leaves are used in infnsiou as tea. 
Irvine. Gen. Med. Top., p. 133. O'Shmglmemj 
Bengal ^Dispensatory. McClelland . Dr. J. L. 
Stewart. Oleghorn Punjab Report Kullu ami 
Kangra t p. 82. Thu. Dn.pl. Zcyl II, 122. 

GRIS PEQUENO. Sr. Calabar skins. 

GRISSEE, in lat. 7= 10’ S. and long. 
112 ° 42$’ E, in the north of Java, is a 
noted trading place. — Horslurgh. 

; GRISSIK. Sec Sourabaya. 

G RITACHE E. Sans, in hiudu mytho- 
logy a heavenly courtezan, from ghrita, cla- 
rified butter! and anch, to worship. 

GRITTHUM. Sans. Ghi. 

grobagan, here, at the centre, on the 
limestone district, is a mud volcano, Hi ( 
feet in, diameter. The black mud every : 
two to five seconds bubbles up and subsides ; [■ 
it rises to a height of 20 to 30 feet, then j 
explodes with a dull noise, scattering a 
nhower of warm black mud iu every direc- 
tion, round about are warm brine springs 
from which salt is extracted Its erup- 
tions are most frequent in the rainy season, 
it is called ‘*kuwu,” the place of abode,” 
onn q.n old legend is that it is the residence 
of a monster snake whose writhings cause 
,the eruptions. Oldham in Yules Embassy. 

GROSE. Author of Voyage to the East 
Judies. 

. : C GROSNAM. See Kunawer. 

5 ; GROSSULA.RlA.CEu®, the currant worts, 
•‘.Set currant tribe, is the Grossulacoa) of 
; Bindley. They are unarmed, or thorny 
'Ib^Ubs, arranged in five genera, one of 
whiebf the genus Kibes, occurs iu India R 
: gro^snlaria L, is the gooseberry : R. rub- 

11 


GROtJNBNpm ^ 
rum, L, is the red currant and R. nigf nm 
L, is the black currant. Dr. Royle regard* 
tho Himalayan Ribes rvs a distinct species 
and names ib R. himalense. — Voigt. 

GROUHONEE. Ukia? Khhatee. Uria? 

A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme 
height 80 feet, circnmference 6 feet, and 
height from the ground to the intersection of 
tlie first branch, 12 feet. The platform of 
the cars used at the Juggnrnauth festival is 
Often made of this wood, but it is chiefly 
, used for firewood, being tolerably common. 
The bark is said to be used mcdecinally in 
diarrhu>:i . — Captain Macdonald. 

GROUND CHUMPA. Kmmpferia. 

GROUND-FISH. The Bora cliung, of 
Bhootan, inhabits the j heels and slow 
running streams near the hills, but lives 
principally in the banks, into which they 
penetrate from one to five or six feet 
and are found generally two iu cadi 
chamber, coiled concentrically like snakes; 

| the entrance to these treats leading from 
j the river into the bank is generally a 
| few inches below the surface, so that tho 
fish can return to the water at pleasure. The 
mode of catching them is by introducing 
the hand into these holes. It is not believed 
that they bore their own burrows, but that 
they take possession of those made by land- 
crabs. Dr. Campbell says they are not 
more capable than other fish of moving on 
dry ground. The bora-chung would ap- 
pear to be an Ophiocephalns, probably the 
O. barka described by Buchanan, as inha- 
biting holes in the hanks of rivers tributa- 
ry to the Ganges. — Teuneul's Sketches of Nat. 
Hist, of Ceylon, pj>. 3(>7-H. 
GROUNDNUTS. Earth nut. . 

IJliooi Moong, 13 k.no. I lShoysing, G i;z. IIi> o- 
Mooug PJiooili, „ J Maui-nmnoli, S>‘- 

J a] );m pulse, IvNo. | Cuenliuete, .> 

China pulse, 1 „ Ver Kudulu, • T a >i. 

Pindar nut, „ | Veru yiianagaln, ^ i;L - 

The ground-nut is the fruit of the Arachis 
hypogusa, or hypocarpogea. The plant has 
somewhat the appearance of the dwa» 
garden-pea, though more bushy. R ls 
cultivated in tho Sou^h of Europe, largely 
in America, Africa, Asia, Australia and 
the Archipelago. From tho ‘circumstance 
of its introducing its fruit or pod into tire 
earth, for t he purpose of ripening its 
the Arachis, or earth-nut, has obtained its 
name. The flowers, leaves and stems, are 
produced in the ordinary maimer seen i® 
the pea tribe. When the yellow flower 
withered and the see# fertilised, there is 
nothing left, but the bare Btem which had 
supported it. This stem, iu VwBich is B i0 
germ of the future frUit and pod, UO W g 1 ’ 0 " 8 



GaOtTSi SOTS. %■■■ ' '' GROUND NUT OIL: 


rauitlly in a curved manner, with a tendency ; as manure. It is there known ss ke-tiangi 
to arrive shortly on the surface of fche ground, j The seeds are consumed as a cheap popular 
into which the now naked stem penetrates 1 luxury, being half roasted, and then eaten 
several inches into the earth. In this ; with salt. Tho oil is calculated to serve as 

obscure position the fruit takes its ripened j an efficient and very cheap substitute for 

form, and is either gathered from its hiding olive oil, for pharmaceutical purposes. It 
place or left to tho future season, when its burns with little smoko, with a clear flame* 

time of vising into new ‘existence calls it and affords a very full bright light, answer* 

from its natural position. When mature, ing perfectly in Argand lamps. The oil 
it is of a palo yellow color, wrinkled, and cake affords also an excellent food for cattle, 
forms an oblong pod, sometimes contracted Eng. Cgc. Ed. Phil Mag. Simmon ds. Jury, Rep, 
in tho middle; it contains generally two Mad, Ex. Useful Plank'. O' 8 hang hum y. ■ 
seeds, a valablo article of food in the tro- GROUND NUT OIL. 
pieal parts ot Africa, America and Asia. Manilla nut oil, Eng. I Kafcsjaiigmemak, Malay. 
The 7 are sweetish and almond-like, arid Willuyaii-mnng-ki- | Vor-kiukbilaiyonuaijTAif' 
yield an oil, when pressed, not. inferior in Plmlli-ka-tol, IIind. I Manilla minsi, Tat. 
quality to that, obtained from the olive. Tho Hooi-sing ka tel, „ | Vcni Shamga nuna, Tx& 

leaf resemhes that of clover, and, like it, This valuable oil is obtained by expression 
affords excellent food for cattle. The cake, from the ground nut, the fruit of the Ara- 
alVer the oil is expressed, forms an excellent eliis hypoguea, which is grown largely in 
manure. Tho Arnolds seeds are usually tropical America, the West Coast of Africa, 
sown in the dry, warm weather, from May to Australia, East Indies and tho Archipelago. 
June, and are placed at tho distance of Tu the year 181*8-41) — 37,000 gallons wero 
eighteen inches from each other. Insects shipped from madras, but in the two follow- 
lire fond of them ; and iffclio season is cold ing years the exports oxceeded 1,00,000 
and unfavourable to them, or tho growth re- gallons hut fell to 57,207 gallons in 1852-53. 
larded, they become musty and had, or are In form, the nut, is a long, light shell, con- 
eat erf by insects. The mode of obtaining taining two kernels covered with a brown 
tho oil is nearly tho same as for other pulse rind, when shelled they .are whito in appear- 
in' seeds; and under favorable circumstances mice. Tho pod is woody and dry, contain- 
tiio Avaohis will produce half its weight of j ing the peas, or nuts, as they are called, 
oil. When heated ami pressed the quantity hence the common names, ground-nut or 
is very considerably increased. This oil is pea-nut. It is a low creeping plant, with 
uood lor every purpose for which olive or i yellow llowors, and after these drop off, and 
almond oil is used. For domestic purposes ' the pod begins to form, the tendrils put out 
it is esteemed, and it does not become rancid from the plant and take root in the earth, 
so quickly as other oils. In lamps the where the nut is produced and ripened. Tho 
brilliancy of its light is superior to that fruit is picked from the ground hand, 
of olive oil, and its durability is seven and the vines are a favorite food for horses, 
minutes per hour beyond the combustion of j mules, and cattle. From 30 to 80 bushels 
the bust olive oil, with the additional ad- | aro produced on an acre. The seeds contain 
vantage) of scarcely any smoke. Under the !• about 44 per cent, of a clear pale yellow 
term Ground Nub or Manilla oil there was ! fixed oil, which is largely used in India for 
exported from the Madras Presidency, in j lamps, 1,950 parts of seed, separated from 
the four years 1852-53 to 1855-50 eliiolly j their coverings and blanched, give 1,405 of 
to the United Kingdom, Bombay, and ’ kernels, from which, by cold pressure 703 
the Indian French ports, to tho amount of ' parls of oil are procured. It is capable of 
314,024 gallons valued at I tupees 2,12,896. ! being refined so as to answer the purpose 
It is extensively cultivated in Southern j of a salad oil and supersede those of the 
It thrives well on a light | olive and the almond, which are but preoa«. 

sandy soil, and is very prolific. In some rious in their crops, and this oil is so very 

pfcrts of America it yields from 30 to 80 useful to machinery that tho naval steam 
bushels of uuLs per acre. On the Western cruisers on the African coast have adopted 
Coast of Africa it is planted to a great it. Price of ground nuts from the River Gam- 
e *tent. In South Carolina the seed is roast- bia and from Siera Leone per ton at £10 per 
e *land used as chocolate. The leaves aro ton sell in London at £11. Nearly all these? 
used medicinally, it is greedily devoured in nuts arc transhipped to France, where 
the green state by cattle. Two varieties are they command a ready sale; are tb,ere 

jF°'vn in Malacca, the white seed and tho converted into oil, and thence find their 

brown seed, and alBO in Java, in tho vioiuity vray over the world in thp shape of olive 
°* sugar plantations, the oil cake being used oil,— the skill of the French cliemiatfc 
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;>$tt&bling them to imitate the teal Lucca and 
^Sploreiice oils, so as to deceive • the nicest 
; -Jtldg6s. Indeed, the oil from the pea nuts 
• ^ ^possesses o sweetness and delicacy that cati- 
< hot be surpassed. It docs not seem to bo 
consumed to any large extent in India, 
although the nut itself is much eaten by 
the poorer classes. It is said to be used for 
adulterating gingely oil in North Arcot, 
where it cists from Rs. 1-8, to 2-1 ‘2, per 
maUnd. In the Nellore District, the seeds 
aro procurable at Its. 1-8, per mu mid and in 
Tanjore about 200 acres arc cultivated pro- 
ducing annually 75 candies of oil at Its. 2-0 
per maund. Its value in London in January 
1855 was £47-10 per ton. Madras Tarhj. 
Tanjore Local Committee , Lieut. J [mokes, 
Simwomh, Commercial product*. 

. GROUND PARAKEETS, belong to the 
sub-family Plat-yccrcina*, of the family P>iL- 
taeidre and order Scan sores or climbers, 
which may be thus shown. 

Order I. — Scansores or climbers. 

Pam. Psitfcacida?. 

Sub-Fam. Canatuinsn, 2 pen- 5 spec, viz., 1 C-ilyp- 
torhynens, 4 Cacatua. 

Sub-Fam. JViil,tacina\ Parrots, 3 gen. 13 «]>. viz., 

1 Coracopsis, 2 Tanyguatlma, 10 PahooniiH. 

S ub'Ftym, Platvc«rcina\ Ground Parakeets, 2 gun 

2 sp. viz. 1. Aprusmictus : 1 PlatyeereiiH. 

Bub-.Fani. Loriinue, Lories, 4 gen. 1 sub-gen, nud 

13 ap. viz. 

Sebtum i. tongue not filimentcJ.. 

2. Electus, 3 Luriculug. 

Section ii, tongue f lamented. 

3. Lori us, 4 Eos. 1 Trichoglorwus. 

GROUND RATANS. The excellent 
^■Walking sticks known to the British under 
this name, aro made from the Rbapis flnbelli- 
' forniis which grows in Lin-kin and Southern 
China. See Marsh Date. Calamus. 

GROVES of trees were planted by the an- 
cient Egyytians within the court yards of 
their temples, but the laws of Moses, (Dent. 
XV i, 21,) forbad tbeHebrews to plant nnv tree 
hoar the altar of thcLord, though the Aloxan- 
; drian Jews, in later times, planted groves 
hoar thoir synagogues. Individual trees, 
throughout India, are regarded as liabitn.1 ions 
pf spirits both good and bad, and noon r ay 
3S the particular period at which their evil 
influence is exercised. In the Fiji islands a 
fittO grovo exists in the Revv-a district, 
near the Mission Station of Malaisuva, and 
at a point of the coast termed Na Yadra Tolu 
ftnd three screw-pines), probably from three 
■Piindanus odoratissimus trees, still a com- 
tmQEL plant in that locality, having stood 
v ^liere. Leaving the Mission premises, and 
^pfiping along the sandy beach, an cnor- 
yevnyevi^ treo (Hernandia sonora, 
T/Wk) presenM -SliSolf, forming a complete 
bbwer; whilj^Mde to a curious group of 


. V ?: " ' 

vegetable giants. A venerable Vnturakaraka 

( Bamngtonia speciosa^ Linn.) more than 
sixty feet high, lias thrown out several huge 
branches, two of which form., in connexion 
with the stem, hold arches. * Yesi (Afsclia 
hijuga, A. Gray) and Baka (Ficus) seem to 
have been those principally selected. Tlu 
j vesi furnished the' best timber of the islands. 

1 and may, as the most, valued treo, have been 
! thought the fit residence of a god, as there 
1 is nothing in its appearance that is extraor- 
dinary, — the beech most nearly resembling 
it in look. These sacred groves and trees 
j are not worshipped as gods, but. ns in tho 
j Odin religion are looked upon as places whore 
| certain gods had taken up their abode .' -—Fiji 
; ltd amis. 

GRUB, a term familiar to eoffco planters 
in Ceylon and the Peninsula of India, applied 
l.o insects which injure the coffee plant and 
j coffee herrv. Mr. Nietner’s list of the enemies 
' of the Coflee tree holds good in general for 
j the entire coffee region of Ceylon. He tolls 
I us, however, that the brown and white bug 
! and the black and white grub, are the only 
j important encmines of the coffee tree, and 
that the destruction by Arlenes, 

Limacodes, Zenzora, Phymaioa, Straeliiaand 
the Coffee rat, appear to bn of a more local 
and occasional nature and nrc therefore of 
less importance. There are three pests which 
are chief-— the white bug, the brown bug anti 
the black bug. 

7 iuy . — The appearance and disappearance 
of the coffee bug lie tolls ns is most capri- 
cious. It. conics and goes — now rapidly 
spreading over a whole estate, now confining 
itself to a single trot' amongst thousands 
here, leaving an estate in tho course of a 
twelve-month, there, remaining permanently. 
Sometimes spreading over a whole estate, 
sometimes attacking a single field, then 
leaving it for another and another. Bnt 
the white hug prefers dry, and the brown 
damp, localities, the latter being found more 
I plentiful in (dose ravines and amongst heavy 
rotting timbers than on open hill sides, and 
i it is probably to this predilection, that the 
| shifting of the insect is attributable. Tho 
! bug, of course, seeks out the softest and 
j most sheltered parts of the tree, — the yonn£ 
! shoots, the uuder sides of tho leaves and the 
j clusters of berries. 

j The injury done hy the white bug seems 
more severe than that from the brown, hut 
not being so plentiful as the latter, it is 
less general importance. The white bug I s 
especially fond of congregating amongst the 
clusters of berries, which drop off from the 
injury they receive, aud trees often lost 
tlwir entire crop in this manner. TlfoihjuOf 



GRUNTH. - 

produced by tho brown bug is tho weaken- 
ing of the tree and is thus more general, 
bnt tlio crop does not. drop off altogether 
nor so suddenly. With white bugs on an 
estate the crop can hardly be estimated ; 
with brown bugs it can. 

White grnh . — Under tilts name are in- 
cluded the larva? of various Mclolonthidcc, 
the cock-chafers of Ceylon, which do much 
harm to coffee plantations, young and old, 
by eating the roots of the trees. Mr. J. L. 
Gordon of ltambodde considers the white 
grub to bo by far the greatest enemy 
of the coffee trees which the planter has to 
contend with, as lie never knew a single 
tree recover after their attack, and he adds 
that they had destroyed, at ltambodde, in 
two years, between eight and ten thousand 
trees of fine old coffee. Mr. Gordon used to 
dig up tho soil at the foot of tho trees and 
take out such grjibs as he could find. 

Block ffrnh. — The larva; of the moth call- 
ed Agrostis segetum, is the very destructive 
“ black grub.” This pest is about an inch 
Jong and is most abundant from August to 
October. The caterpillar lives in the ground 
but comes out at night to feed, and is very 
common and injurious. They attack not 
only coffee trees, but all sorts of vegetables 
and llowors and are very destructive to j 
gardens and in the field, as they eat every ] 
thing that is artificially raised, despising j 
gross and weeds. They generally appear j 
only on certain fields and will not go over an j 
estate. The insect is not confined to Cey- 
lon ; its ravages are well known in India, at , 
the Cape of Good Hope, and Eurupo where 
it injures the grain and beetroot crops. In 
Ooyloii it only attacks young coffee trees, 
gnawing off I he bark round the stem just 
above the ground. Where the trees are 
very small, they are bitten right off and ; 
the tops sometimes partially dragged under j 
the ground, where the grubs may easily be j 
discovered and dislodged. The damage which j 
they inflict on plantations may be estimated | 
when it is rtten tinned that Mr. Nietner lost j 
by them in one season, in certain fields, j 
as “any as twenty-five per cent, of *tlio j 
young trees ho had put down. — Nietner on 
the Bnmies of the Coffee Plant. See Bug ; Coffee. 
GRUHAPRAVESAM. Sec Hindu. 
GRUHA-PATU. Sans, from gralia, a 
planet, and pati a lord. 

GRUNSPAN. Gbr. Verdigris. 

GRUNTH. The gruntli is the name of 
the book of the Sikh religionists written 
] if the Goomoocki character modifiedNagari,” 
This book is placed in the holy temple of 
Uairitsir am! is greatly reverenced by the 
bikh sect. 


■ ■' GRUNTH.; 

The founder, Nanak, was the son of a gram* 
factor at Tal wnndee, in the neighbourhood ef 
Lahore. He was born in the year 1460, anti 
in early life deserted the humble shop pf hte 
father to seek in study and retirement a more 
genial occupation for a naturally reflective 
mind. The tenets of the hindu and m&hpittp*- 
dan of that day alike dissatisfied him ; andh# 
came forward as«i reformer of his country*# 
faith. For the gross polytheism of hindu 
mythology ho substituted what maybe defined 
a high philosophic deism, and succeeded. in 
collecting together a large body of followed' ‘ 
whom he called Sikh, or “disciples;’ 1 and 
these he organised under a theocratic for|U 
of polity, being himself recognised as their 
Gooroo, or “teacher.” For many years 
this rapidly increasing body of converts 
continued to lead a peaceful meditative life, 
absorbed in the study of thoir holy book, 
the “ Gruntli,” which contained nil the re- 
corded dogmas of thoir founder. They gra- 
il n ally spread over other parts of India, a 
college of them existed so far south as 
Patna probably founded by Gooroo Togh 
Bahadur. An interesting account of this 
college is given in an early number of the 
Asiatic Society’s Journal, from the pen of 
C. Wilkins, Esq., dated March 17, 1781.. 
Rut in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, Govind Singh, tho tenth gooroo,. 
gave a new character to this religious com- 
muiiity. Ho was a man of a naturally war- 
like spirit and ambitious views, and thirst- 
ing to be revenged for domestic wrongs, 
soon converted the hitherto contemplative 
Sikhs into a band of warriors. These were 
tho men who a century afterwards formed 
the flower of Runjeet Singh’s army, and 
whose rampant fanaticism presented so 
formidable an array on the different battle- 
fields during the Sutlej and Punjab cam- 
paign. Of tho Sikh religionists, the highest 
class are tho Bedi, Like the Synd race, who 
claim a priority over all- mahomedans, as 
being lineal descendants of Mahomed, these 
Bcdi rank first among the Sikh, as being, 
descended from Gooroo Nanuk, the founder 
of their sect. They form by virtue of their.. . 
descent, the heridatary priesthood. They • 
are to bo found in greater or less numbers! in A 
all parts of the Punjab : in tho district^.:; 
lying at the base of the Kangra hills, at ^ 
Goojranwalla in the middle of the Rech&a 5: 
Doab, at Gogaira on the Ravi, and , at>j 
Stiahpur, on the Jeelum, and a few at Ba*-y 
| wul Pindi ; they are also occasionally tqk v 
be met with to the south of the Stiflej.; 
But their home and stronghold is at a'tbiwi;^ 
named after their founder, ' Derah Ifofce - 
Nanuk, on the Ravi, near Battalia. So- 


m 




GBUNTH. 


GRtTS. 


atlons has been the crime of infanticide led the Bedi to adopt the' custom of female 
ky -_,..-. 0 them, that a Bedi was generally infanticide. McGregor's Rixtory of the Sikhs, 
jkpowu by the opprobrious title of Kori Vol. I, p 44. 

filar, op “ daughter-slayer/’ Major H. Edwardcs’s Jullundhar Report on 

' The Bedi, adopted as their patronimic the Infanticide. — Browne’s Indian Infanticide , pp, 
name of the tribe to which their ancestor, , 115, 116, 1 17. 

Nanuk, belonged. But there are Berli still | 
of that original tribe, who aro not descend- 
ants of the Gooroo, nor, indeed, Sikhs at all. j 


Wijth these men pride, and pride alone, 
rirnmnffid to the crime. The fear of pover- 


GIUJNT’HEE. Sans, From grantha, a 
book, one who is learned in the Granth. 

GRUS. A genus of birds belonging to 
the family Gruidie in which aro the genera 
Grns and Anthropoides. Grus antigone, tlio 


ty Rising from marriage expenditure would s s br00(ls S01lt h of the Himalaya: and 
ham little weight with them, as, unlike j speuimeiis too y0 nngtoflv are occasionally 
the impoverished Rajpoot*, they wore gc- b l , WJ „ hfc for even to Calcutta. Turner, 
nerftlly men of wealth and affluence ; they j (k , scr " U)inR t ,,„ Iako « Eamtehoo," as fro- 
held fertile Jagheers and their priestly cot- j ^ fiat abundance of watcr-fmvl, 
fera were well filled with the offerings and ‘ iW 

-geese, ducks, teal, and storks, which oil 
dues of their race. Bnt m dotence ot the ^ approach of winter, take their flight to mil- 

t_ ! der regions, says prodigious numbers of t.iio 

l,are 
and 


unnatural custom, which they did not at- 
tempt to deny, they, like the Rajpoot races, i (WrimTaS^ 
w ? rejready with a traditionary obligation : swm ,’ ( . rn at . “ crtain seasons hf the year, a. 

them by an indignant ancestor. 1 he . „ that any quantity of eggs may them 

't. Uid wards • . J-KA«m.n IVimiil (Irmneitnrl noni’tliM 


stbryfe thus given by Major Herbert. 

When a bridegroom and his party wore 
. departing, the two sons of Dhurm Chund, 
accompanied them to give them rook sat. The 


be collected : theyaro found deposited near the 
banks. “ I bad, he adds, several of them, given 
to me when I was at Tassisudon, during the 
j rains ; they vvere as large as a turkey’s egg, 


weather was hot, the party out of temper and j ft|ld x rem omber being told that they came 
they took a malicious pleasiire in biking the j p rom thig laoa . bnk whether or not they 
young Bedi further than etiquette required, j were tho ^‘ of the Saras> I cannot venture 
When the lads returned home footsore prolloullco » Instances aro known of the 
. Dhurm Chund asked it the Khutra had not Sa ' as M ■ in captivity, a pair was allow- 
• Vud them to turn back sooner ? lho boys ud t | 10 , at1 ,, u 0 f a | aVf f e walled garden (protce- 
said ‘ No and it was then that the old man ^ ( .» clcals) co ” tllill i n g shallow imiuda- 
iwlmuant at all the insults which the bridal ^ eni . l( , J aul . cs 4- the growth office : their 
,flf hlS daughter had brongh t down upon him t waf) eomm0nce d under water, ami raised 
, from au li ilenor class, laid the inhuman m- f ilic hes above the surface ; the eggs 

jpnction o.. his descendants that m future tw() . nnmber , ab ont 3-J inches long by 
‘BO Bedi should let a daughter live l ho g . j noho , broad, of a blnish-whitc, with a fo«r 
toys were horror-stricken at so unnatural a ; (| f staut , lacei , rutV)us ST , ecks w ,d blotches. 

frtf in!! TT'm ' Major Cunningham, in his ‘ Ladak/ te, re- 
theirfather that to take the life ot a child was •' the water fowl swarm on the 

cine of the greatest sins in the Shastras. But 

DhMm Chund replied ‘ that if the Bedi ; “f havo ; h ' 0 ^AoUto wiid goose, 

rp W .Md true to their frith, and abstained | ^ Tho -« Cllann ' 0 and Chomoriri lakes 

ftom lies and strong drink, Providence , Q £ et . anJ Col . Bate8 and I shot 

would revvard them with none but male cl.il- . , ’ , ^ Sttroj m a ima Il lake at 

d«w,but,at any rate let the burden o the , , , ^ B!iaga J river) at ftn elevation 

upon his neck, and no one else s. , f ^ of 16|0 00feot.” 


Aodfram that time forth Dhurm Chund’s 
head fell forward upon his chest, and he 
evermore walked as one who bore an awful 
Weight upon his shoulders. “ With consci- 
ence thus relieved, the race of Bedi coutinn- 
i for three hiindrod years to murder their 


Grus Australasian d, Gould, is the * Native 
Companion’ of the Australian. Colons 
and until recently, was supposed to 
identical with Gr. antigone , (pO, A or 
Indian Saras or Surhuns. _ T he Aus ^ 


eq ior wiree nunaroa years 10 muruor Lneir * — : , » aaneoc ot 

iq&aV daughters, and if any Bedi, out of han crane has much move of tho asjeo 

natural feeling, preserved. a girl, he was ex- / p r * vulgaris, Pallas ; bu 
communicated by the rest and treated as a j larger. . . nnmmon 


cbmjpiihicated by 

cciib wh sweeper. Through the mists of this 
:■ story iii ; seems clear that religious pride, and 
bpjTpr bf giving ^daughtef to an inferior. 
v©aate, and not pecuniary considerations, first 


Grus cinerea the European oiP , 00 ^^ . 
Crane. Europe, Aria, N. Africa i 
now rare in Britain : common 
the cold season. As described hyT 



GtiAHeUM; O^ICINALE. GUANO. 


observed by himself in Scandinavia, it 44 usu- spontaneous exudation, or taking * billet 
ally breeds in extended no Grasses, far away of wood with a bole bored through its cen- 
from the haunts of men. It makes its nest, tre, lengthwise, and, setting fire to ihe 
consisting of stalks of plants and the like, on upper end— the molted resin flows along 
a tussock, and often amongst willow and the tube to a receiver placed beneath jfc. 
other bushes. The female lays two eggs,” Internally taken, either wood or resifii iBX* 
&o. The words 4 Crane,* Grua, Geranos, with cites a sensation of warmth in the stomach* 
the ‘ Hindustani Saras, Kakarra, Karrach, and dryness of the mouth and throat (ZJfyti* 
Ac., all have reference to the loud tram- can). It, increases the heat of the skiJUr 
peting voices of the birds in question, which accelerates the pulse, and proves difc-p 
form a very distinct group by themselves, j phoretic, if the patient be kept warm, db 
that should be confounded with no other, j diuretic, if the surface of the body is ex- 
The so-called 4 Gigantic Crauc,’ or 4 Adju- ‘ posed to the air. In largo doses Dr. Dun* 
taut * can merely clatter its mandibles toge- can says it acts as a purgative. Guai&c Ip 
ill or. The .‘Indian Field’ says they know, of no given in eases of foul ulcers, hospital gain* 
‘black variety of Crane* inhabiting Asia : the greuo, thickeued ligaments, mercurial UK 
word Crane is often qpod so vaguely that it cerations, and in various forms of scrofula." 
may mean any large wader; and tho term The wood is used in decoction, the resin 
‘black* is employed somewhat vaguely, in pills, emulsion, or tincture ; 10 to 30 
lllack individuals of the variable common grs. may be given daily. Dr Duncau states 
bear may well occur, 4 Black Squirrels’ in that huff an ounce of the tincture with three 
the Altai are evidently tho common grey or | ounces of water is a sudorific dose for an 
asli-ooloured squirrel of all North Asia ; tlie adult, if he attend to keep himself warm, 
skins of which are familiar to Europeans in —O'tilutujfoimij McCulloch's GonmerciaWic- 
ilio shape of muffs aud tippets, Indian Field Hunan/, p. GOD. 

So- Birds; Cranes. GUA1CUA1 WOOD, from Guaieum offi- 

GliUSTU. Hind. Viburnum foitens. cinale of Linn. 

GHYLiIjUS M1GRATOR1US, the com- j GUAKA. Sans. Areca catechu. — Linn . 
men locust. There are however other locusts, 1 GIJAKU. or Nalla kakasi Tel. Kaudia 
one of them, of a red colour. nligiuosa DC. The orthography of this 

GSMR. Hind. Pronounced Ser, Thibc- name as given by Mr. Beddotne, is doubtful, 
tan, gold, C UALAMA or Cingalese Devil Bird, has 

GUA. Beng. Arcca catechu — Linn, not yet been identified, whether it be an 
lioxb. owl or a night hawk. ‘ Its shout is clear, 

GUAB. Sans. Diospyros glutinosa. resembles that of a human being and can 
GUA1L Hind. Pavia indica, Indian be heard to a great distance. Tennant. 
horse ehesn ut. See Juab, Kulu. GHANA. 1 

GUA1ACUM OFFICINALE. Zib, All. Uiyuwak; Hcwuk, Ma- 


bifjmnn vita), Eng. 

Gay iic, Bois-samt, Fr. 
l'oeklialn, Gsr. 


j Guajaeo, , It. 

I ' Guaicum : Lignum 
vita), Lat. 

Guagaco, Sr. 


Iguana or Inguana 

Lizard, Exu. 
Ghore-pore, Hind. Duk. 


uavvak, Manuwak, Malay. 
Gbodu-sala, Sans. 

Lid u hi bu, Ldumu, Tam. 

Tkl. 


This shrub has becu introduced into the 
Madras Gardens, and found to thrive remark- 
ably well, readily flowering and fruiting. 
Its chief value is for medicinal purposes, 
hut the wood, about 4 iuches in diame- 
ter, is very hard and close grained, suited 
for turning. It is a native of Jamaica and ■ 
HispauioU. Both the bark and wood are 
used as sudorifics in the treatment of gout, | 
rheumatism, and chronic or secondary 
syphilis. It is asserted that a native of 
bt. Domingo first made known to Europeans 
the sudorific virtues of this tree. The wood 
trom its extreme hardness is much used for 
screws, presses, blocks, aud pullies. The 
trunk of the guaiao tree is from 60 feet up- 
'*ard ; in temperate climates the growth is 
ex ceoding]y slow, not more than one line 
dually, Tho resin is obtained either by 


The iguana of India is generally found 
about old walls, and ruinous buildings; it i$ 
about two feet long ; tail long, round, and 
tapering: back, tail, and throat are serrated^; 
its whole surface is covered with shining 
scales. The flesh is eaten by Die makolfie- 
dans of India, and, in the West Indies, jfc is 
salted and barrelled for exportation. It* 
India the body of the dried Guana is made, 
into an electuary, with a certain portion fS$ 
iee, and used as a strengthening medicine 
in consumptive complaints. An animal oilis ^ 
obtained from it. — Faulkner. 

GUANO, the accumulated dung of ■sea- 
birds, found on mauyislands. The Wbiig£- 
layer of the first yoar, is considered 
best, A variety of guano found in 
limestone caves on the Tenasserim coant^M^ 
much used as a manure by European ajtdU 
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1^; : • GUARDS* 

Chinese plautoA in Pinang and Province 
^Wellesley. 

; J M. A. Ramonde, Professor of Natural His- 
tory at Lima, was sent in 1853 by the Peru- 
vian Government to the Chinoha Islands, 
in order to ascertain the quantity available 
and he remained more than six weeks, mak- 
ing observations on the origin of the guano 
depositand on the birds to which it owes its 
existence. In some places, he found the guano 
deposit 30 metres in depth. From the bodies 
of animals as well as from various manufac- 
tured articles found in it, lie concluded that 
the deposit belongs to the* present epoch of 
the. earth’s history. The birds observed 
during his visit were Pelecanus inajus, ^^n- 
; Ifo: Garbo Gaimardii, Lesson; C. albigula, 
Bfwndt: Snla variegata, Tsclmli : Sphenis- 
ous Huraboldtii, Meyeit : Plotus auhing, 
Liii: Rhyncops nigra, Lem : Larus modes- j 
tus, Tschudi : Putiinaria Garuotii, Lesson : 
Sterna inca, Lesson. These species do not all 
. live constantly on the islands, sonic of them 
1 only appear at the breeding seasons. The 
pelicans do not appear to produce much 
-■ guano as they almost always inhabit the 
cliffs aud their excrement falls into the 
ocean. The same may be said of the spe- 
cies of Garbo. The species of Sula contri- 
bute more to the deposit, their uu-mber 
b&ing greater and their habitations being 
more in the interior of the islands. The 
species ofRlotus and Rliyucops are very 
rare, those of Lartis are more numerous, 
i, the Sterna only visit the islands to lay 
? their eggs, but their numbers are so very 
.‘greaj, that they must contribute in a great 
measure to the formation of guano. The 
Spheuiseus abounds in the southern island 
which is inhabited. These birds not being 
ab)e to fly hollow out habitations for them- 
selves in; the guano. The birds which pro- 
duce the largest quantity of guano are the 
Puffitiaria : their number is incalculable. L. 
Institut , May 1856. — Ed. New. Vhil. Jour., 
November 1856, p. 178. 

GUXR, Hind. Dolichos uniflorus. 

(JJJAR PHALLI. Hind. Cyamopsis psora- 
loides. Dolichos psoraloidos, Lam. D. fabm* 

■ fmmiist Willd. 

GUARAPO, a drink prepared from sugar 

‘ cane. 

• GUARDS. The accounts of the early 
travellers in India speak of female guards of 
thf hanun. According to Manouchi, that of 
; * Shah Johan consisted of a hundred Tartar 
wotiien,armed with a bow, a poignard, and 
' twhffi The practice seems to have been 
originally Hindu, if it was not universally 
Asihtiq« The nobles, at Hyderabad, still 
jk ld70, ^^lned a f^ale guard; and the 


GUATTERIA^ 

women attendants of mahomedah ladies of 
Madras are styled Moghulani,— Hind, The at 
Yol. II, p. 304. 

GUAREA TRICHILIOIDES. Its bark i a 
a violent emetic and purgative. Wight in 
leones, gives G. paniculata. — W. k. 
O'Shanghmsy, p. 246. 

GUATTERIA, a genus of plants belong 
iug to the Anomicem, a tropical order of 
plants, chiefly inhabiting America, and the 
East Indies. The order includes about lo 
genera and 250 species, more tlipu half of 
which occur in India; 


Uvaria... 

... 42 Uuona... 

.. 23 

G naU-cria. . , 

... 17 Artobotrys 

. 5 

Orophooa... 

... 2 Polyalthia 

. 1 

Miliusia... 

... 1 Hyalostomma . 

. 1 

Lobocarpus... 

... 1 Sacco petal um 

.. 1 

Puttuniu... 

2 


Tii ere arc 

nine species of Guattcria 


known in India viz. : — 

G. anonanblia, Tuvoy. G. fascieulsita ? 

„ ccmHoiihis, ludiu. „ fungiiblia s lmlia, Java. 
„ chmarnomea, Silica- „ ecsquiperlalis, Khassya 

pore. „ suborosa, India Kims. 

„ badajauiba, Chitfca- sya. 

gong. | „ villosa, Mongbyr. 

GUATTERIA CERASOIDE8.— Uiml. 
W. # A. : Hook Thom. FI. hid. 

Uvaria comsoidcs, Itoxh., C or. 

Il'iom, Maiik. Duddnga. Duddulca, Tim.. 

Nulmli 'maram. Tam. Cbitta duduka, „ 

Mulili maram, Chilka ? dudugu, „ 

This modcrato sized tree grows in the 
Donga], Madras and Bombay Presidencies. 
In Coimbatore, the wood, secn v Su a three 
or four years old branch, was white and close 
grained. It is a tree common in the Bombay 
coast aud ghat forests ; less so inland and 
may be easily recognised by its great straight- 
ness, aud handsome appearance. Its wood 
is there reddish aud close grained, useful in 
carpentry, as well as for naval purposes, as 
boat-masts, small spars, &c. On the Goila- 
very it appears to be a tolerably hard wood 
aud do&s not seem to warp. The natives, 
on the Godavery, do not however, use it, 
and say that it is soft. Mr. Latham 
writes of it as occurring in the Nulla Mullai, 
as a white and tolerably bard wood. The 
natives, he says, use it lil-tlo, but he considers 
it a useful wood. — Drs. Roxb. Voigt., WiyM t 
Gibson and Birdioood Captain Bcddome. Mr. 
Latham. 


GUATTERIA LONGIFOLIA.- 

Wxdl 

w.\y A. 




Uvaria longifolia, 

Roxb. \ 

| Unona longifolia, Jhbb' 

Debdari, 

Bkng. 

Tlievatharn, 

Tax. 

Mast tree, 

Eng. 

Asuka cliottu. 

Tut, 

Asok, maram, 

Tam. 

Asokaui, i ; 



Deva-dacu, 


m 



GUAZUMA TOMENTOSA. 


. GUDDEE 



aka highly ornamental tree, arid it should bo dell, M. E. Jo%ir. Hep. Hoyle Fib. PC, pp. 
planted iu avenues more than, it is at pro- 267 and 268/ \ " 

seut: the true Jou^sia asokais rarely seen * * * 


in Southern India.— Bn. Koxb. Voigt. M. E 
of 1 855 . 

GUAVA TREK Eng. 

pgidium pomiferurn, Linn | P. pyriferum. 

White guuva tree, Exo. ‘ Saft-i am, Hind. 

K(fd ,i ii * >i Louekiu), Siam. 

Jam, Jam amruod, Hind. Coia inaram, Tam. 

There are two kinds of gtSava fruit grown 
in. India and in the islands of the E. Archi- 
pelago, “-one white within and one red. The 
wood is extremely close grained, tough, and 
compact, and is preferred for making wooden 
mallets, and other things required to stand 
hard knocks. It is also used for wood en- 
graving. In Teiuissermi, the guava is planted 
perhaps more extensively than any other fruit 
tree in the country. Loudon says 41 the fruit 
ripens freely in Britain, but is of little merit.” 
The white guava is the species more usually 
cultivated but the red is not uncommon. 
■—Mason. Aina. Mat. Med ., p. 211. See 
Psidium. 

GUAZUMA. A genus of tho family 
Stcrculiaceaj ; Gv nlmifolia sometimes known 


GUBAR. An unbeliever in ra&hom&* 
danism, iu general, but the word is more speci-f 
ally applied to a tire-worshipper. Meninskt f , 
says “ Ignicolu, .magus infidel is, 
paganus.” The word is more familiar to thb 
people of Europe under the aspect of Gtte- v'. 
bret, the Parseeof Westefru India. . A small) 
remnant of this race existed iu Persia, chiefly ; 
at Yezd, in Khurasan. Being persecuted and. v 
annoyed by the maliomcdans, most of theirs 
country-men have emigrated to India, where# v 
especially at Bombay* they flourish under ; 
the name of Parsee. Lieut. Colonel Stuart's * 
Journal of a Hesidenre in Northern Persia , p. 
171. Elliot's •Supp. Gloss. See Ghabr. 

GUBBA. Tel. Round. 

GUBBABARA or gurudu. Sympliorema 1 
iuvolucrata, II. ii. 262; j 86 — W. Ic. 

GUBBAKAYA Lageuaria vulgaris, Set. 

GUBBINS. Three brothers who served 
in India in the Bengal Civil Service, Charles 
Gubbins wrote an account of the Seven Pa- 
godas, at Mahabalipuram, Martin Gubbins 
wrote a history of the 1 siege of Lucknow. 
GUCH. Him Coriaria Nepalonsis, Vi- 


as astard cod nr, the Gunstock-tree, was in- burnum conti nifolinm,- V. feetens ; Amal guch* 
traduced iut» M:,,w. ft I, a H ind . ia Pi'uuus paddam 8 ' 


traduced into Madras from South America 
aud presents, between its outer bark of sap- 
wood, a fibrous mass about half an inch in 
thickness, richly impregnated witli mucilage, 
which is extracted by macerating for twelve 
hoars, in warm water, and is greatly employ- 
ed in the West Indies and in South America 
ni clarifying sugar, as a Kydia is in India, 
u. tomentosa yields fibres, 

GUAZUMA TOMENTOSA. — II. B. : 

Kmth. w. §' A. ; w. 111. 

tr. ulmifolia, Wall. 

Bubroma gimzuma, Willde, Sp. 

Mtard cedar, Enp. | Rudraksha chetfcu, Tkl. 
A tree introduced by Dr. Anderson about 


GUCHCHA. Sans. Audropogon nardus ? 

Rottl. Y A ins. 

A 


GUCllCH’HI. Hind, of Kashmir, 
kind of morel, plural guch’hian. 

GUCHEE. A bundle of one* hundred 
betel leaves. 

GUI) A. A race in Sindh, from inter* 
.course between Sind’hians and Sidi women t 
they were equally slaves with their mothers', 
and could be bought or sold at will. 
Pudan's Sindh , p. o59. 

GUI) A, also Guva. Sans. Sugar, jag* ' 
rce. ?■: 

GUDAMA TIGE. Vitis adnata, Watt-z 

.W»»wu Ujr « 1 . auucisuu UUUUb n . * -n . ’ ~ 1 u,i/w— 

tke end of the 18th century from America, ClSfiUS adriata > 4 °5. 

Kr°ws in Ceylon, common in tho Dekhan, GUDAL. Hind. Xunthiura strumarium* 

J ‘ -- - ’ GUDARA. See Hindu; Ukharo. 

GUD BATTAL. Hind. Linum trigjfe^ 
num. , • 

GUDDEE, or Gaddi. Hind. A throne^ 1 
or cushion. See Gadi. 

o ^ _ GUDDEE. Hind. A sheaf of corn. 

B 6 Presidency under the name of GUDDEE. A tribe resembling the 
Bastard Cedar, as fodder for cattle. The They aro now mostly mahomedans, and l^yf) v 
its straight, luxuriant, young | a few scattered communities in several 
^ were submitted to trial by Dr. | gunnahs, such as in Gurhmooktesur. ' f ’ 
***& and while the sown hemp broke gurawa of Meerut, and in the Rampbor 

160 lbs. and 209 lbs. when tory. It is not unusual to call any con vert§I 
him of tho Bastard Cedar broke with ed hindoo a Guddee, which is lookedonby 
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PJ^tty common about Madras, evidently 
P anted. The fruit is tubercled, about the size 
* a cherry. Its youug bark abounds in 
spoilage and is used in the W. Indies, S. 
1 5® nca> and the Mauritius to clarify sugar. 
Al largely cultivated at one time in 



• • • * 

tnahomedan as a term of reproach. Elliot 
* &topp. Gloss, 

/ GUD’DA. Tel. Calico. 
GUDDEE-JAT. See Kohistan. 
GUDEER. A feast celebrated by shiah 

mahomedans. 

GUDELGU. Tkl. Bear. 

VGUDDI MARALA. Tel. Bryonia gar- 
cini. Willde. 

GUD’HA. Hind, an ass, a donkey. 
tSUDH E-K A-HU L, or Gadho-ka-hal. 

Hind, literally a “Donkey’s plough.” Before 
the British domination in India, it was not 
uncommon to yoke donkeys in a plough and 
^ drive* them over the ruins of a captured fort, 
as a mode of showing supreme contempt for 
the vanquished enemy. The furrows thus 
raised were levelled by the Lohe-ki-mye, 
or iron harrow. Horace says (Carm. I. 10). 
* # Exitiograri' . 

Stravcro, ct alt is urbibus ultlao 
Y, - Rtetcre causae, cur perirent 
Funditus imprimcretqufl tiiuris 
Hostile aratrurn exercitus insolens. 

This mode of wreaking vengeance has 
been in especial favor with eastern nations, 
and was . practised by Jenghis Khan and 
Timoor with unrelenting severity. Hence 
the common expression “I shall sow barley 
where you now stand,” as in the vaunt of the 
bandit minstrel Kurroglow, at p. 138 of 
“ Popular Poetry of Persia.” Elliot Sujp. 
Gloss. 

' ■: GUDHE-PAR-CHARHANA. Literally 
t6 seat upon a jackass. This is a punisli- 
tnent more commonly known by the Arabic 
TuBbheer, publication, celebration; which is 
rendered by Golius, “ Per urbem duci jussit 
. sontem in exemphim; fere asino aut camelo 
impositum.” Elliot Supp. Gloss. 

GUDP. Tel. A temple. This may bo* 
the word, from which “pagoda” has been 
obtained. Pai-gudi, a devil temple. 

GUDIGAR. Karn. A caste in Mysore, 
carvers in sandal-wood horn and ivory. 
Wilson. 

GUDI KUM, also Gudia. Hind. Mc- 
conopsis aculeata. 

GuDUCHI. Pans, also Amurta, Sans. 
Tinospora cordifolia. 

. OUDUMBAT. Hind. Rhusvernicifora. 
| GUDU MUSALI., Hind. Dubim : Um- 
jbeliiferee. 

/ GUDUREA. A shepherd, also written 
^l^ctaria. There are several sub-divisions of 
'^e,.YQada>ria in Hindustan, Neek’hur : Tus- 
aOlhaor Pucbhade, Chuck, Dhangur,Bureyea, 
Pyhwar and Bhyeatur. Of each of these 
thqre are also many divisions. Ell. Snpp. Gloss. 
v-y^Gt®0.- See Ka. 

, -GHEST. Amongst several of the eastern 
^hafibhei'th^ duties of hospitality to a guest 


Wrung. 
Nil-pitoha, Sixair, 
Pinnir maram, Tam. 
Panniru chettu, Tkl 


... ■ 

are still strictly rogulatedMmW 
Lhkex. 7, says, VGo not from house to house’ 

and it would be a great offence among the Hin- 
doos, if a guest after being made welcome at 
a house, were.to leave it, and goto another, 
also Luke xiv, 16., & c. 1 a certain manmade 
a great supper, and bade many.’ Messen- 
gers are sent to invite the guests to a hindoo 
feast; when not only relations, but all per- 
sons of the same division of caste in tlio 
neighbourhood, are invited. A refusal to 
attend is considered as a great affront. ‘And 
yet there is room.’ On some occasions, so 
numerous are the guests, that there is not 
room for them to sit in the parterre of the 
person who makes the feast, and a larger 
yard is therefore borrowed. See Feast. 

GUETTARDA SPECIOSA. Linn. 
Rheede, Roxb. W. A. W. 1c. 

Cadamba jjisminiflora, Lin. J osminum liirautnm, 
Nyctant heshii-auta, Lin.v. 

Pannir ka pliul, Uuk. 

Rava-pu, Mat.eal. 

Ilimina, Sass. 

A small but very handsome tree with 
large white fragrant flowers, in blossom 
throughout the year. It grows at Caltura 
and near Galle in Ceylon and is cultivated 
in Indian gardens*, amongst hindus, the 
tree is sacred both to Siva and Vishnoo. 
Flowers extremely fragrant: corals white 
and tube long. Roxb.: Riddell. Ain's Mai. 
Med. p. 158. Thw-Enum : pi Zeyl. II. p. 153. 

GUETTARDEiE. A section of anatnral 
order of plants including 21 Morindffi, 2Myr- 
mecodia, 2 Ilydnophytum, 1 Hvpobatlirum, 
20 Mephitidia, 2 Yangueria, 7 Guettarda, 
2 Timonius* 3 Hamilfconia, 1 Leptoderaiis, 
1 Myonirna. 

GUE VO UPAS, or Valley of Poison, is at 
the side of the volcano Papandayang, in Java. 
It is 500 feet below tbo run of the old crater, 
which- is now the Telaga-bodas or White 
Lake. It is a small bare place with many 
crevices from which carbonic acid is poured, 
and many dead animals, dogs, cats, squirrels, 
rhinoceros, tigers, birds and snakes are seen 
in it. Bihnwre , p. 53. 

GUFA. Hind. Antennaria contorta. 

GUGAI. Hind, of Chenab, Laliaul, &c., 
Pavia Indica, Indian horse chesnut. 

GUGAIRA. Hind. Careya arbores. 
Roxb. Rheedo W. fyA. 

GUGAL. Hind. Dploxniif* miMJrooep- 
liala, also Myrsine Africana. # 

GUGAL. A term applied in India, to W 
fragrant resins of several trees, also tot 
trees themselves. The resinis also ®* . ; 
Gugabka-gond, or the gumlrf^ipagWig?;. 
It is the fragrant gum resin of . 

dron Roxburghii, the Aoyris agaUW^f: 
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trtteTA. 


. GUILANDINA BONt)UO. 


tree which is plentiful in the Ajraeer hills, , GUHY AC A, servants of Cuvera, $e do* 
and which yields a fragrant gum resin used formed deity Of riches — into such beings 
ju sacred fumigations by the brahmins { it is the dark souls of men, addicted in this 
no doubt the Bdellium of the ancients. It has world to selfish gratification, transmigrate* 
a similarity to myrrh ; is used also in fla- — Moor, p. 108. See Sati. ■ 

tulencies taken in ghee : is one of the ingre- GUI A KHUTAT. A Bokharian hakim 

dients in the incense or“dlioop.” — Gen. presented Dr. Honigberger with a bard, pitojir 
Med. Top. p. 135. See Gum. G nggilam. like piaster spread on a small pieceof red liupn 
GUGCHL Hind. Brassica rape. j which he pretended had been prepared .at* 

GUGGARor Gharghar. Au afiluent of j China, and which was capable of removing. 


every kind of pain, simply by application. 
One and the same plaster serves for seveftl; 
cases. The form is square, three -or foul? 
inches in diameter; each of them bears a 
Chinese seal. According to the assertion of 
the liakim its constituent parts are sweet 
oil and litharge, the latter, as an impalpa* 


the lower Saraswati. 

GUGI. Hind. Saussurea sorocephala. 

GO G IB. Jnniperus communis. 

GUGGILAM. Tel. Bdellium. This is 
the same name as the word Gugal, and in 
combination, when applied to a tree, indicates 
particular plauts, as guggelam cliettu, AOgi- 
ceras fragrans, Kon. Guggulu or Sala, is j hie powder, is added to the former. The 
Vatica robusta and Guggilapu chettu, is j Bokharian doctor pretended that every pain 
Boswelliaglabra the combinations of the word ! without exception, must yield to its appli-. 
Gugal, being applied to trees yielding resins, j cation, it should be applied as near as posfii- 
FAliot FI. Audhr. j bio to the affected part ; for instance, in head- 

GUGGUR. A river near Muiini Mnjra j ache, it. ought to be applied on both temples 
in the Sabathoo district, running near Raj | or on the forehead, in ear-ache behind the 
poorah in the Umballah district. j ears ; in carious tooth ache a small piece 

GIJGUL also GUGULA. Sing. B’dcllium. should be put into the hollow of the tooth. 
B’dolach. It acts as a rubefacient, without blistering. 

GUHA, or Griha Sena. Grilia Sridhara. — l)r. livnvjbenjer , p. 282. 

Sena 2nd. See Inscriptions, p. o8‘J. GUI CO WAR, a feudatory chieftain of 

CUHUHWAR, also written galiarwar, a| Iudia who resides at Baroda, the capital of 


the territory left to him. The family are 
of the cowherd race, and formed part. of 
the great Mahratta confederacy, to whose 

and the 


tribe of Rajpoots found in DcraMnngulpoor, 

Bithoor, Gajmow, Canouj and Bilhour in 

the Central boab. The Guhurwnr of K’hera , - . _ . , . , , 

Mungrore in Mirzapoor have been converted supremacy the British succeeded, 
to nmhomedanism and those of Malmich in Onicowarof Baroda then came under British 
Gbazcepoor are reckoned an inferior branch. 


control. See Baroda, Gaekwar,Guzerat, India 
Ka tty war. 

GUIENNU. SeeRhodia. 1 
GUILAtf DINA BONDUC. Linn. W. SfA. 


Beng. 


Duk. 


The chief of the Gulianvar, resided at Bicljy- 
poor a few miles to the west of Mirzapoor, 
where the liberality of the British Govern- 
meufc enabled him to keep lip some .show Caaalpinia bonduc, Koxb. j Guilandina bondu- 
ot respectability. At the time of the first * f 1,111 * 

occupation of Benares by the British he was 
11 fugitive from the tyranny and oppression 
of the Goutmn Bhoonhar, who had expelled 
the Guhurwar family in A. D. 1758. The 
Guhurwar may be considered one of the 
inost interesting races of the Upper Pro- 
vinces yet much obscurity hangs over their 
origin and lineage. They are recorded 
^ong the 36 royal tribes of Rajpoots and 
^re said to be of the same family as the Rat- 
kor with whom it is said they never inter- 
marry. Elliott Supp. Gloss 
GUHWARA. Hind, A swinging cradle. 

6UHYA. Saks. in liindu mythology, 


Nata Karanja, 

Nata, 

Gachcha, 

Gutchka, 

(Judgcga, „ 

Oval leaved Nicker 
Tree, Eno. 

Nata Karanja, Hind. 

Katkalija, „ 

Katkamnga, 


cella, Flbm. 

Katkaranj, HiNp. 

Sagargota, MaHR. 

Karetti, Kulunji, Malbal. 
Futicaraja, Sans. 

Kubayratcbie, „ 

Kirbut, Sind. 

Koombooroo wel, SlNGlf, ; 
Kalnmawul oetiya, „ 
Kalichi marani, Tau. . x 
Gachcha chettu, ,, ■ 


A great thorny climber, with yellow flovfr- ; 
ers and with long briar-like trailing and , 
climbing shoots. It grows in the East and ; 
West Indies; commoner in Bengal Uiatl • 
Madras and is grown in the Archipelago. 
Bonduc Nut. Kutculega. Hind, is the seed; 


^ken the goddess Sati burst, and the gods o f Gu i lan din a bo uducella,an irregularly round, 

in I—-- . - ... . ... 1 .. 1 1 . 1 _ iA.lv 



they 

j^ 8 ^ipped ,— Wdford Moor, ? 


dington detected in the nuts, oil, sti 
sugar and resin ; further analysis . iqdeaii^ 
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;$IA’ Bondnc nut is the commonest anti- 
Jp&ibdic in the Bazaar medicines of Bengal, 
geutd it is undoubtedly one of considerable 
Utility, especially in' convalescence from 
fever. If it do not stop the paroxysm 
the first time it seldom fails the second. 
The common way of exhibiting this 
ftu|}stAiice ift to give of the nnt finely pow- 
dered, and of black pepper, cacti 6 to 20 
grS. three times daily. 

B&nduc Nut Oil. Calichi kai yennai, Tam. 
islnentioned by Ainslie, as useful in con- 
vulsions and palsy. Irvine's Med. Top. of 
Ajmvr. lad. Ann. Med. Sci. for April 1850, 
p. 192. Itoxb. Flur. Indi. MaegUlivray Voij - 
<we,Vol. Ip. 105. Drs. J. I. Stewart, M.D., 
Birdmod, O'Shaughnessij . * Indian A nnals, 
No. 6/ 

GUIMAUVE. Fn. Althma alhngas. 

GUINDY. A hamlet and conntry seat 
of the governor of Madras. 

^GUINEA* See India, Kayaboka, New 
Guinea, Papuan. 


fer the drjr grass roota supplied the grass 
cutters. It should not be giveti to cattle 
fresh, but the supply for ana day should be 
cut the day previous, and it should not be 
cut too close to the ground j but the stalk 
ought to be left 7 to‘9 inches high. It is a 
good plan to move the ground between the 

roots every time the grass is cut, Sand the 
ground should be heavily manured after every 
three or four cuttings. It is very hardy and 
may be easily propagated. It requires 
abundant moisture but. will not live in a soil 
which is at all marshy. It answers best 
planted in small tufts 1 foot 9 in. to 2 feet, 
apart, which rapidly spread into stools from 
6 inch to 1 foot in diameter. Spry'* Sng - 
| gentians p. 1 5 Mr. Caldwell in TAleris, M.S.S. 
See Graminacese : Grasses. 

GUITAR. A musical instrument similar 
to tho Cifchera, supposed to have obtained 
its name from the Sih-tara, the three string- 
ed, and supposed to be the source of the word 


GUINEA FOWL. This bird is believed 
td be descended from the Nurnida ptilorhyna 
of the hot arid parts of E. Africa, but it has 
become wild in Jamaica and St. Domingo, 
and has there become small with black legs. 

The Guinea fowl is the Bohemian of the 
barn-vard. They are hardy, and prolific and 
lure valuable in gardens, as they rarely 
scratch the ground, are eager in their search 
for insects, and, with a scraping motion of 
their bill, gather the seeds of grasses. 
par win . 

GUINEA GRASS, Panicum jumentomm 
Jiaa been cultivated to a considerable extent 
in India and Ceylon, with more or less 
success according to the care and atten- 
tion bestowed on it. When well manured 
a^d kept clear of weeds it grows 'luxu- 
riantly and admits of being cut every 
sis week or two mouths. A small patch, 
near. Colombo, which, beginning with 
about three quarters of an acre was 
gradually extended to about, an acre and a 
bait and for sovon or eight years, sup- 
plied 3 or 4 milch cows, and from 5 to 7 
horses continually with all the grass requir- 
ed for their consumption and latterly 
' felt .a surplus which was dried for bed- 
$ng and hay. When first planted it fre- 
quently attains a height of even 9 feet, and a 
stalk token promiscuously from a small patch 
'planted lately in Combaconum measured It) 
feet 4i inches in length, but when cut two or 
jjhrqa times it grows thicker but not so high, 
jit ,iji exceedingly excellent feeding for horses 
V^d'qattle, . and is generally preferred by, 
tUejini to the ordinary country grass, though 
V worked seem to pre- 


GUIZOTIA OLKIFERA. J). C. W. 111. 


Huizotia abyssimea, Cabs, 
I’olymnia Ahyssiniea, h. 

„ frondosa, Bhucf. 

Vcrbesina saliva, Roxn. 
Parthonium lutriun.Si'R. 
Helio psi apl at y g I ossa . C .\ s . 
Trfcragonothcca Abys- 
siuica, Led.kb. 

The 

Kala-til ; liamtil, Beng 
Hind. 

Ooclinllu, Tam. 

The. 


.Jagpra Abyssinioa, Spr. 
H elian thus oleifor, Wall. 
Ramtilla olrifera, I). C 
Buplithalmuui ram- 
tilla, Bi.'cit. 

Ant, hernia mysorensis, 

Herb. 


Tlanf. 

Ulisi, Valisi, Vala- 
salu, 

Oil, 


Tel. 


Tel. 


Kala Til,ka-tf’l, Hind. Valisalu nuua, 

The seed of. this plant in shnpo is like 
the black cummin seed, and a sweet tasted 
oil is manufactured from it and used for 
nearly the same purposes as the Sesamurn. 
It is procurable in the Nuggnr Division ol 
Mysore at Rs. 3-8 per nmund, but is con- 
sidered inferior to Sesanrmm or gingoly od» 
The seeds yield about 34 per cent, of oil, which 
sc I Is at about i 0 d, per gal Ion . It is exported 
under the name of Niger seed. It was first 
shipped to Loudon experimentally in 1851. 
It is grown in very large quantities inChota 
Nagpore, being a favourite crop, of 
cultivation, and giving good returns. Mad. 
E.rh. J vr.* Report, of 1855. Cal. Gat. 1862. 

GUJU-DUNTU. Sans, from gnja, an 
elephant, and danta, a tooth ; tho ele- 
phant toothed ; a name of the hindu g 0 ** 
Ganesh. 

GUJANANA. Sans, from gaja, an ele- 
phant, andianana, the face. , 

GUJAR, the name of a raoe ^«^ 
through Hiudpstan who are aupposgn ■■ to 
have given their name to the Gnjeflpat o'** 
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; * • >6ujl ‘ 

of tbe Punjab and to ilie country of 
Gujarat. They are well known agriculturists 
in the North Western Provinces. Whether 
of the hindu or mahomedan faith, they, 
everywhere, prefer pasturage to the plough, 
The Gujar, are numerous, everywhere*, in the 
Sikh territory, and tho Gujuru, in Kashmir, 
are shepherd proprietors, said to have come 
from Guzerat in the Punjab. They live in 
log-houses, in recesses at the foot, of the 
Punjab and in the woods. The Gujur are 
a numerous tribe in the Punjab, probably 
of primitive antiquity. They have not 
lost the pastoral habits of their race, though 
they devote much attention to agriculture, 
and they are more industrious and less 
predatory than their brethren of Hindustan. 
Professor Wilson says some of them profess to 
descend from Rajput fathers by women of in- 
ferior castes. Sir John Malcolm says the 
Gujar have raised themselves to power by 
means not dissimilar to those used by the 
Jat. Almost all the thieves in Hindustan are 
of this tribe. — In 1857, in the Revolt, in 
India, the whole of the Gujar villages 
around Delhi, rose for plunder. The instant 
the strong arm of government was re- 
moved, these and other predatory races 
resumed their ancient, habits. — Wilxnn sGlos- 
tanj. Malcolm's Sikh#, p. 130. Elliot's Supp. 
(ilmsarif. Rpc. of Govt, of India. 

GUJERAT, a town in lat. 32° 32* N., 
long. 74° 3’ E., in the Jech doab uf the 
Punjab on the Rotas road, between the Che- 
nflub and Jhelnm, at eight, miles from the 
right, bank of the Chenab. It is also the name 
ot a district, in the Punjab. Near tho town 
the British in 1840, gained a battle over tho 
bikh. — Rennell's Memoir, p. 85. 

GUJERAT, a peninsula in the N. W. 
corner of the peninsula of India, bounded 
the south and east, by the Gulf of Cam- 
hay, on the north by the Gulf of Cutch, and 
on the west by tho Arabian Sea and North 
Indian Ocean. It belongs in part to the Bri- 
hsh, but has many native feudatories. The 
climate of Gujerat, Behar, Doab, Delhi, and 
^lalwa resembles that of the States of North 
^jpt» and North Syria. Its chief towns are 
ATmiedahad, Cambay, Raira, and Pnttan 
oomnath, and a large portion of it is known 
Ratty awar. r The language spoken, called 
.jerati, is a dialect of Hindi. The inhabi- 
tant* are of very varied origin. — See Goojarat, 
India, Government, Mahratta, Kattyawar, 
inscriptions., 

GUJI, Hinp. wheat and barley sown 
together. 

GIJJL Bens. Climbing hedyotis. Hedyo- 
toacandens. 


GUL. ' 

GTLTJtJ KANNE KOMALI. T«ii. Boer- 

havia stellata.— Boxb. 

GUJJU MAMIDE. Tel. also Hamid i 
chettu. Tel. var. of Mangifera indioa 4- 
Linn. Dwarf mango. 

GUJJU NARIKEDAM. Tel. Cocos 
nncifera. — Linn. The small variety, growing 
in Ceylon. Gujju in Telugu, means “ short.*' 

GUJ-PIPAli, according to Dr. Irvine, is 
supposed to bo the root of Borassns flabel- 
liformis, brought from Cabnl : is astringent, , 
and is given in medicine, to promote diges- 
tion : one seor costs two rupees. Gen. Med, 
Top. p. 135. 

GUJ-PEEPUL or gnj-pipar Beng. is the ' 
sliced dried fruit of Pothos officinalis. Poten- 
tills officinalis, syn. of Scindnpsus offi- 
cinalis.-— Schott. General Med. Top. p. 135. 

GIJ JR A, or Soomurrun, brncelets made 
of coloured thread, worn at the Maharrnm. 

GUKKAR or Kalikar, or Gbakar, a war- 
like tribe in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
inhabiting the Salt Range or Johd moun- 
tains between tho Indus and the Behut 
(Hydaspes.) The Gukker.Gugger, and other 
aborigines of Hazara liavo most of them 
been mastered by Pathan invaders from 
beyond the Indus. The Mogul, and sub- 
sequently the Doorani, failed to master 
them, but the Sikh rulers, after having been 
frequently foiled, at length nominally accom- 
plished their subjugation by stirring up in- 
ternal faction and by tho perpetration of 
nets of cruelty and treachery. — Rec Govt, of 
India.. See Kalikar. Khyber, pp. 508, 517. 

GIJKER. SeBehera. 

GUL. Beng. Grz. Ilrm Per A A rose, 
in combination, a flnwpr, <&c. hence.— 

Gn lab. Hind, rose-water. Rosa centi- 
filia, It. macrophylla. 

* (bun) gulab. Hind. Rosa macro- 
pi iy I la. 

Gul-abbas. Hind. Mirabilis jalapa. 
Gul-abbasi. Hind. Colour of Marvel of 
Peru, magenta colour. 

Gnlabe. Hind. Trifolinm Indicum. 

Gulab gburei. Hind. Rosa brnnonis. 
Gnlabi. Hind, Crotalaria medicaginea* 
C. mcdioinalis. . 

Golab-i-rang, pi nk colour. ' . ' [ 

Gulab-i-sad- barg. Pers. Rosa centtfolia. 
Gn lab-jam, alsoGnlab-jamun an d Gnlabi- 
jam. Dak. Engenia jambos.— Lintl* 
Gnl&b jangli ( Rosa burmanniana). 1 
Gulab- ka- a tr. Hind. Otto of Roses, i ; 
Gtil-ftb-ka-pahi. Gnz. Hind. Rose write** 
Gul-ab-ka-phul. Hind, the Rose flower^ 
Gnl-ab-pash. Rose water sprinkler, ft 
bottle from which rose wate^ Sss, 
sprinkled. 

Gulab-zira. Hind. Rosa centifolii^ 7 - v 
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^•'f 7 Oul-i-dar-chini. Smilax Chins. Khooshal Sing. the* the faronrite chambw-. 

-S • Gal-i-gul ab. The Bone water rose. lain of Ranjeet Sing. He soon raised him. 
Ottl-i -nari. ? Hind. P Cedrela toona? self to an independent command, in Which 
Gulistan, a rose garden.. he distinguished himself by making prisoner 

Gul-i-stfrkh. Rosa centifolia. Agar Khan, chief of Rajaoree. For this ser- 

Gnl-jafri. Hind. Pers. Tagetes pat ill a. vice the principality of Jummoo was con. 
Gul-khaira. Hind. Althma rosea, also ferred on his family and Gulab Singptook up 
Lavatera cMchemiriatia. his residence in Jummoo, whence he soon 

■ Gulkkand. Hind, conserve of roses. extended his authority over his rajpoot 

■ Gul-i-kivia. Pars. Pandat&ns odoratis- neighbours, and eventually into Ladakh. 

simus. He took an important part in the negotia- 

Qul-i-kysu. A flower which grows in tions which followed tho battle of Sobraon. 

. 4 the Punjab, from which a yellow dye A separate treaty was concluded with 
... . is produced, with which they dye the him at Ujnrirsir, on 1.0th March 1846, 
shawl wool. which put him in possession of all the 

Gnl mukhmal. Hind. Gomphrena ^lo- hill country and its dependencies between 
bosa. the Indus and the Ravee, including Chumha 

Gul-nasar, kul-nashtar. Hind. Erythri- and excluding Lahonl, on payment, of seven- 
na arborescens. ty-Kvo lakhs of Rs., and in exchange for the 

Gul-paighainbari. Hind. Arnebia Cis- Ravee portiou of Chumba. By asubse- 
ecliioides. queut arrangement, in 1847, Chumba came 

Gnli-pista. Hind. Pistaoia vera. again entirely under the British Government. 

■ Gul-seoti. Hind. GnLsewati. Rosa In 1857 maharajah Gulab Sing died, arid was 

glandulifora. . succeeded by his sou Runbeer Sing to 

GuUshabbo. Hind. Polianthus tube- wlioni the right of adoption was guaranteed 
rosa. by suunud, and the chief now holds sway 

Gnl-shan. Hind. Eranthomum pulcheh over Cashmir, Jummq, Kishtwar, Zangskar, 
lum Ladakh and Balti. Frimeps Antiquities, by 

Gul shandai, Hind. Tulipa stellata. Thomas ; AUgKmom Treaties. 

> Gulsparlie. Hind. Arnebia cchioides. GULA-CHIN. Duk. Plumieria alba. 

* G»il sutei. Hind. Matrioarfa clianio- GULAL. Hind, a red powder formed of 

• mila. barley flour or rice flour, or flour of the 

■ ■ .Gultun, Hind. Cedrcla toona. water nut, Trapa bispinosu, tinted with 

; Gul zer Hind. Calendula officinalis. sappan wood, or sanders wood, much 
Gul-banu, embroidered red silk cloth. thrown about in the Ram Nami and in the 
v V GUL, fire-balls for the hooka, a piece Holi festivals of the Hindoos. 

■ 6f hot charcoal for lighting the pipe or GUL-AMBARI Bkng. Hind. A soft 

hooka; also the eindey, or refuse that comes of bright lilac, in which the crimson 
from a hooka, pipe or chibttu, when smoked and the blue are not thoroughly combined, 
out. so that there is the effect of a ‘ shot.’ 

GULA. Mal. Sugar. r GUL- ANAR Hind. Flowers, Punica 

GULABA-PU. Tam. Rose. granatumof scarlet-color pomegranate flower. 

■ GULA BATU. Malay. Candy. GULANCH. Hind. Tiuosporia cordi- 

GULABATAN. Properly Kalabatun. folia. 

Gold embroidery. GULANCHA. Beng* also Gudancha. 

GULAB SING was the raja of Jamu in Hind. Root and stem of Cocculus cordifoliu* 
the time of Runjit Sing. He was a Dogra — D. 0. Menispermum cordifolium. R 13 
f^jpat, brother of raja Dhian Siugh, intensely bitter. A transverse section is very 
and raja Suchit Singh. He was cruel, porous and radiated. A decoction is a valua- 
tjrrauhical and exacting, but tolerant in re- ble bitter tonic and alterative* dose one 
lig#>US matters. After the Sutlej campaign, ounce flavoured with honey thrice daily* 
thp treaty of Lahore, dated 9th March 1846, is the Pachana preparation of the native 
left the British Government in possession of physician. — O' Shaughnessy Bang, Phar. 9 p* 
the hill and plain country, between the 277. , 

rivers Be&s and Sutlej, and of the hill couu- GULAR. Hind. Ficus glomerate, Katn 
try between the Beas and the Indus, includ- gular. Hind, is the Ficus ouuia. 

; ing the provinces of Cashmere and Hazara. GULARICH. Hind. See Gurcha. 

The British Governmont conferred on Gulab GULATTI. Hind. Dolichos uniflorns. 
Sing, territories in the hills, and recognized Horse-gram. 

ns independence. Gulab Sing began life as a GUL-BADAN. Pees, A red silk olote 
jborsMm a t^op commanded by jemadar for ladies’ trousers. : v ' ; - 
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• GOOtiiSfflBAjfc 

GITTjBAHAR. Hind. Grislea tomehtosa. 

GrUL B'AJI or Gal-abbas. Hind, and 
[)uk. Mirabilis jnlapa. 

GUL-BEL. Duk. Menispermum cordi- 
foliTim syn. of Cocculus cordifolius. — D. C . 

GULBHANGA. Hind. Hemp. The flower 
beflring or female plant of the hemp 
G u I bhanga-i- bilii sh t, a sweetmeat. 

GULBODLA. Hind, of Hazara, Stercnlia 
villosa. 

GUIj CHAND. Hind. Gardenia florida. 

GOOL-CHINI, Chrysanthemum Indicum. 
—linn. Indian chrysanthemum ; Christmas- 
fiower. 

GUL-CHETUR, a famous field at Tanes- 
sur, close to the Grand Trunk Road ; about 
30 miles south of Umballa. 

GTJLD. Dan. Sw. Gold. 

GUL l)AOT)I. Hind. syn. of Chrysan- 
themum Indicum. 

GULDAR. Hind. Cedrela toona. C. serrata. 

G1JLDAUDI Chrysanthemum Indicum. 

GHLDER. Hind. Staphylea emod, 

GULEEZ-SHAH. A Mohurrnm fuqeer. 

GULERI. Hind. An iron from Gwalior 
used for wire drawing. 

GULFS IN INDIA. The chief are the 
Gulfs of Cambay, S. E. of Guzcrat ; of Cutch, 
north of Guzerat. : the two southern prongs 
of Celebes form the Gulf of Boni which 
stretches three degrees northward into the 
centre of the island. Its entrance is about 
80 miles wide, but narrows to 30 miles, till 
at its head it again expands to 45 miles. 
The Great Wall of China ends at the Gulf of 
Liari-tuug. The Gulf of Tadjoura, was des- 
cribed by Lieutenant Barker I. N. Bores occur 
in Southern Asia on several rivers, in the 
Gulf of Cambay, in the Ganges, the Irawaddy 
the Sittang and on some China rivers. 

GULF WEED. Fucus natanRortlie Sar- 
gasso, is found in large masses between the 
parallels of 18° and 34° of North latitude, 
and its utmost eastern limit extending to 
36 0 E. L.. It is or a greenish yellow colour, 
is abundant on theFlorida reefs, but continues 
to 'vegetate as it floats about in the circular 
currents after it has been torn from its at- 
tachment. The masses give shelter to a 
great number of fish, mollusks and crustacean 
animals. Fucup natans, is the Gulf weed, 
^hich travellers to and from India, meet with 
in the Atlantic. 

GUL-GAJUBA. Flowers of gajuba from 
Bombay : cooling, in various mixed prescrip- 
tions : one seer costs two and a half rupees. 

Med. Top p. 136. 

GOOLGEEAN, Goolgooleean, or Gool- 
goolly, swollen rico mixed with molasses 
formed into, balls. 


GULLI. ; -V'-:" - 

GULGAZRANG Hind. Crimson brown, 
maroon. ’ : 

GULGULA. A town near Bamian, des- 
troyed by Changez Khan, at a coinpara- 
tively modern period.' Changez Khaii, from 
some cause not now remembered, Waft 
highly exasperated with the people, dame 
upon them suddenly, put them without 
mercy to the sword, and overturned and de- 
molished the place. It is said that at a day’s 
journey from Bnmian, to the south west, were \ 
the remains of an extensive fortress, called 
Band-i-Berber, erected near a large, lake, 
MoorcrojYs Travels , Yol. II. p. from 387 to 
393. 

GULHAR. Hind. Nympha lotus. 

GULL Hind. Argyreia speciosa, Swt. 

GULL Guz. also nil, Guz. Indigo. 

GULL Hind. Ditch. Coral. 

GULL Tkl. Capymris grandis. Linn. 

GUL-I-BADAWU ED. Hind. Carduus- 
nntans. 

GUL-I-BANAFSHA, violet (lowers. 

GUL-I-GULAB, rose- flower. 

GUL-I-GULAB. A series of fortresses 
which have a communication with each other. 
They are situated near the Persian Gulf, 
about five fursangs from Behbchan, and the 
river Kheirabad, the Ab-i-Sberin or -In- 
dian River, flows close to the foot of the rock 
on which they are built, one fort above the 
other. 

GUL-I-GIIAFISH. Hind. Flowera of 
Gentiana sp. 

GULILI. Hind. Fluggea leucopyrus. 

GUL-I-IZKIIAR. Hind. Andropogon 
iwaranensa. a 

GULIVINDA. Tel. Abrns precatorius. 
Linn. 

GULKHAND. Guz. Hind. Conserve of 
Rose??. 

■ GUL-KESU, flowers of the dhak tree, 
Butea frond osa,. 

GUL KHAIRA, Mai va rotund ifolia. 

GULKUNDAL. Hind, of Jamuj stercu- 
lia villosa. 

GULLA, lit. grain or corn, money, pro- 
perly Ghillah. ; " 

GULLA, GILA, GADDI. Tkl. A kind of { 
grass, not identified. 

GULLI-MILNA. Hind. A form of 
lutation, the embracing described in Scrip- - 
ture, as falling on the neck. r ’ 

GOOLLEE, Coral. Vide Tnsbeeh. 

GULLEE AFREEDEE. See KhybeiJ r 

pp. 510 and 511. 

. GULLEM CHETTU. Tel. Cappel^| | 

grand is- — Linn. ’Vj ! 

GULLER. Duk. Ficus racemosa/ 

GULLI. Duk. Coral Red cpral. 
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" GUM. 

;<>: GUL-M ASUF3 E. Hind. Pers. Knsumbha, 
Garthamus tiuctorius. 

r GUL-MEDAK. * Hind. Jacynth, but ge- 
nerally understood to be an imitation gem 
: of a deep orange color. 

. GUL MURG. See Kashmir. 

GfULUBAND, anything worn in' any 
way about the neck. — Dress, properly Galli- 
band. 

" GULONCHI. Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore, with hard, white timber.— Cal. 
Cat. Ex. t 18b-. 

GULSANJUl). Hind. Elfeagnus con- 
ferfca. ' 

GULPISTA. Peiis. Bazgand. Guz. 
HiNd. galls produced on the Pistachio tree 
(Pistaci* vera), a native of the South of 
Europe, and of Asia. They are imported 
into Bombay from the Persian Gulf, aud 
ate used in medicine by the natives of In- 
dia. — Faulkner . , Binhvood. 

. GUli-TAKIA, or Girday, a pillow fer the 
cheek," properly Gal-taki&h. 

GULUBAN, or Guluwan, from Gulu, 
Kashmiri, a flock, horse grazers in Kash- 
mir, descendants of the warlike Chakli, the 
warriors of Kashmir who opposed the inva- 
sion of Akbar. 

G ULU. Hind. Cannabis saliva. 
GULUNGA P-Hemp. 

GULUSU ? Tel. an article of Jewellery. 
GULUWAN of Kashmir. See Guluban 
India, p. 337. 

GULWAIL. Dijk. Cocculns cordifolius. 

: GULY MARA. Can. Rhamnus jujuba. 
GUM. 

Gomme, Fr. Gatah pulut, Malay. 

(annum, Ger. Gonrn, Si*. 

Bond, Guz Hind. Pisini, Tam. 

Goinma, It. Bauka, Tel. 

Jigata. „ 

Gums and resins, are divisible into Gums, 
Gum Resins and Resins. 

Gums are soluble in water, but not in al- 
cohol. 

Gum Riesins, being compounds of gam and 
resins, are partially soluble in water, partly 
In alcohol ; the gummy matter being sepa- 
rated by one, and the resinous matter by the 
other. 

Resins are soluble inspirits, from which 
they are, in a considerable proportion, sepa- 
rated by water. The resins melt on the ap- 
plication of heat, but not so the gums. The 
chief gum producing trees, &c. of Southern 
Asia are: 

Babool gum, Tumma, Acacia arabica. 

Kut or Kheir gum, catech u . 

YeLyela-pisin, ferruginea. 

Ditis&na gum,,. , ... sirissa. ( 

Gumarabic, speciosa. 


GUM. 

Gum arabic, . ... ... . . .Acacia, sutidra. 

Konda Tangedu jigata. Acacia xylocarpa. 

Bel-gum, iBgle marmelos. 

Mutty pal, AilanthusMalabaricus 

Gum Arabic ...Albizzia odoratissima, 

Kalabanda jigata, Aloe perfoliata. 

Meisakshi, .* Amyris commiphora. 

Cashew g am, Anacardium occideu- 

tale. 

Neem-gum,... Azadirachta indica. 

Myrrh (moor) Balsamodendron rayr- 

rha. 

Bdellium (googul), ...Balsamodendron myr- 
rha. 

Elipi, ...Bassia longifolia. 

Pachontee, *, elliptica. 

Bauhinia gum Bauhinia parvillora. 

Olibanum (saleh gond)Boswellia thurifem. 

Boorooga gum... Bombax Malabaricam, 

Pulas, Modugu gum...Buteafrondo8H. 

Jilledu jigata, Calotropis gigantea. 

Tangedu jigata, Cassia auriculata. 

Gum of Chloroxylon s wietouia. 

Cordia rotkii. 

Katira gum Cochlospermum gos- 

sypinm. 

Gum, Conocarpus latifolia. 

Palay, caoutchouc, ...Cryptostegia graudi* 
flora. 

Kuttimuudoo, Euphorbia kuttiuwu- 

doo. 

Wood apple gum,. Feronia elephantuin. 

Assafetida, Ferula asafetida. 

Caoutchouc, Ficus elastica. 

Marri jigata, ..Ficus indica. 

Atfci or modi jigata, ...Ficus racemosa. 

Dekamunnec, Gardenia lucida. 

Gamboge, Garciuia pictoria. • 

Gutta percha, lsonandra gntfca. 

Vutta thamara, ... ...Macaranga indica. 

Mamidi j igata, .Mangifera indica. 

Pogada jigata, Mimusops eleugi. 

Moringa gum, Moringa pterygosper- 

Assafcetida (hing), ...Narthex asafeetida. 

Oodi gum, Odina wodier. 

Devardar u j igata, Phy llan thus turbinatus 

Gum mastic, ...Pistacia atlantiea 

,, *.«•••••.... |, cabuhca. 

„ „ „ lentiscos. 

Gum arabic, Prosopis spicigera. 

„ „ Prunns armeniaca. 

Kino,...*.. Pterocarpns ufltfsu- 

pium. 

Gum of. ...Salir caprea. 

Somida jigata, ...Swietenia febrifuga. 

Neredu jigata ...Syzygiumjambolanum 

Gambier Uncaria gambir. 

Keekurgum, ...Yachelia famesisaa. 

Chpar-kulli,... ......... Soymeda febrifuga-" 
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GUM. 

r of*. ...Sterculia urens. 

1 Xauthoxy Ion hostile. 

..Zizy pirns j ajuba. 

Res ins and Gum Elastics. 

Abies Smithiana.-^. ...resin. 

Anmioniacuin..^ Oosliik. , 

Amber, JKalifuba, Catch, Assam and i 

Komaou. 

Anime, Bombay from Africa. 

Beuzoia, Lobaii, Straits, Sumatra. 

a kind of, ...Malabar. 

Caoutchouc, Ficus clast ica, Assam. 

Copal, Soondroos, Vatcria indica,Canara 

Dammur, Kal and 

Dhoonia,... Shorca robusta, Bala- 

sore, foot of Hi- 
malaya, Canarium j 
strictuin. 

Deodar Oil, Kclon-ka- 

Ccdrus deodara, Hi- 
malaya. 

Galbanum, 

Guggihun, 

Guita Pcrcha, ...... .. Isonandra, Singapore. 

Mastic, Mustajue, Bombay. 

Mysakshi ',••• 

Myrrh (Moor) .Balsamodendron my * 

rrha. 

Bdellium (Googul),... „ 

Olibauum (Salchgond)Bosvvellia tliurifcra. 

Turpeiitiuc, Pin us oxeelsa, resin. 

Piney, Paudum, Valeria Indiea, Ca- 

i&nra. 

Resin, .. Bocrbhoom. 

TLeetsec, Melanorrhcwa usitata, 

Assam. 

Turpentine, Gundaba-* , 

Pinus longifolia, Scha- j 

runporc. 

Wood Oil, Gut-jun, 

Dhoonatel, Dipterocarpus turbi- 

natus, &c., Cliitta- 1 


gong. 

Curvaiala marim. Tarn. Acacia arabiea, 
gum wellkno \^n,procurablu iu ubuudance. 

Wadallee maram. Tam. Acacia catechu, 
gum dark coloured, sweetish tasted. 

VeUvaila maram Acacia ferruginea, gum 
of this tree dPSos not seem good. 

K array vagay maram. Acacia odora- 
tissima, tho finer specimens, a fine gum, 
very like good gum arabic, obtainable 
in abundance. 

Curun galli maram. Acacia sundra, very 
good, pleasant tasted and adhesive. 
Vilva pissin. ABgle marmalos. A fine 
pure sweet tasted gum, much resem- 
bling and fitted to form a good substi- 
tute for gum arabic, for which it vs sold 
iu tho ba zaar mixed with other gums— 
only obt aina ble in siuull quantities. 


GUM, 

Peru maram. Ailanthus excelsa, scarce- 
ly deserves tho name of gum, it seems 
rather resinous than gummy. 

Vapuw maram. Azadiraohta indiea, a 
pretty good gum, well tasted and is 
mixed with other sorbs and sold as gain 
arabic — abundant. 

Ellipi maram. Bassia longifolia, a dirty 
gummy substanco, but not fib for nsoj 
when so many better are to be had— 
smell heavy and disagreeable. 

Cutuolugoo maram. Bombax malabari- 
curn, a white, rather pure, gura. 

Avaram pissin. Cassia auriculata, a dark 
brown dirty looking substance, soft and 
demulcent, but insipid in tho mouth — * 
used as a demulcent. 

Kodawah porsh. Chloroxylon swiotenia. 

A clear transparent brownish red gum, 
not very soluble and bitterish taste— 
does not seem good. 

Vollay naga maram. Conocarpus lati- 
folia, a lino pure gum, but its qualities 
not otherwise known — u^od in common 
with others as gum. 

Narvali maram. Ccrdia rothii, gum hard 
and tough, apparently not good as a 
gum. 

V ullam pissin. Fcronia elwphantum, gum 
exceedingly good, a superior gum ara- 
bic, for which it is substituted. 

Mali maram. Mangifera indiea. Tho 
common mango tree yields a soft dark 
dirty looking gum, it has the softness of 
boiled india-rubber with little or no 
solubility. When first taken into tho 
mouth, it yieldsa somewhat teuebin thine 
iluvour: it exhales an mi pleasant smell. 
MuPeo vumboo. MoJia azadarachta, a 
tolerable gum. 

Mu run goo pissin. Morin ga pterygosper- 
ma gum not bad looking, soft, little 
soluble, and not adhesive. 

Wood y maram. Odina wodier, a pure 
soft sweet tasted gum. 

Vunuy maram. Prosopis spicigera, gum 
■clear, looks well, is largely collected as 
a very good gum arabic. * 

Vengiiy maram. Ptcrocurpns marsupi* 
ulu, a hard brittle astringent secretion, 
much resembling kino iu its sensible 
properties. . 

Choar kulli maram. (Soyiqida febriffc • 
ga;?? Pretty clear transparent gunt, 
slightly tinged with red and with a 
slight dash of bitter in the tasto. 

Vclluy bootalli orpootalli maram, Sterr 
• eulia urens, a curious gummy looking 
substance, softening in the mouth but 
not. having the prdper adhesiveness of 
gain. It much resembles tragi* 
GGG 
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^ w ®nthv ■ in the xrky 
§|x month, and Roxburgh states that it was 
sent to Europe as a substitute* but was 
|| not found to answer. 

There are two leading modifications of 
tgum* one of which is represented by Gura- 
arabic, and the other by Gum- tragacauth : 

. there \':are- many intermediate varieties, 
amongst * which Cherry-treo gum, may be 
distinguished and the different kinds of gums 
Have been classed under the generic terms 
<bf Arabine, Tragacan thine, and Coras ine, 
from Cerasus, a cherry-tree. Gum-arabic is 
itfce produce of several species of Acacia 
growing iu Arabia, India, Upper Egypt, 
Senegal, &c», and, in Iudia, the gums of 
JSglp marmelos, Feronia elephantum, A?a- 
deraohta indica, Melia Azaderachta, Odina 
;H|odier, and Prosopis spicigera, arc all sold 
. as gum-arabic. It occurs in rounded pieces, 
or tears, and in fragments, up to the size 
of U walnut, or larger ; these are of. irregu- 1 
shape; the colour is either white, yel- 
wish, qr dark white yellow; there is 
^ijftiarcely any odour and the taste is mawkish 
Wifid glutinous ; the sp. gr. varies from 1'bO 
to 1 ‘60. It breaks readily into small irre- 
gular pieces, with an uneven vitreous frac- 
ture. It dissolves almost completely in 
water ; . 100 parts of water of 212° Fahr 
take up 19 parts of gum. The solution is, 
However, purer when made with cold water, 
;fljUd keeps better : it is sometimes used as a 
or varnish, and for the purpose of 
ng a gloss and stiffness to ribands, ca- 
j & c. At an average of the 3 years 
ponding, 1842, tho gum-arabic entered for 
|dd*iSttmption in the United Kingdom 
^amounted to 18,170 cwts. a year. It sells 
}£ 2 to £ 14 tho cwt. 

'Senegal,, ‘from the island of that 
ntuepe on tho coast of Africa, is largely used 
./ by the calico-prin tors i 1 1 stead o f g inn -arabi c. 
J upturn tragacauth is the produce of certain 
; Species of Astragalus, growing in Asia 
£ Minor, Armenia, and Northern Persia. It is 
usually iu the form of white or yellowish 
M traus par en t flakes, or curled vermicular 

^ p0S, which* are very tough and require, 
ore they can be powdered, to bo dried fit 
when they lose about 10 per cent, of 
V end become brittle- When steeped 
er this gum. swells into a bulky muci- 
mass, which, when boiled with 
Jp, 'gradually acquires the appearance of 
of ordinary gum. Gum- tragacauth 
-for some of the purposes to which 
[fe&fabki is applied. It is often sold in 
ihopsas gum-dragon. 

Ipeludiug that of peach 
trees, and :• other species of 



Prunus, resembles inferior gum^rahio in its 
external characters, . but is duly partially 
soluble in cold water. 

Gum Arabic; Gum Senegal: Gum of 
tho Cherry and other stone fruit trees; 
Gum Tragacauth; Gum of Bassora flow 
spontaneously from the branches and trunks 
of tho trees producing them. . A kind 
of gum is extracted from seeds and 
roots by boiling water. The various spe- 
cies of file genus Acacia yield these gums, 
and some of them gum-resins. The 
Acacia and its gum-yielding properties have 
been known from the remotest antiquity. 
The Sliitlfth-tree, mentioned by Isaiah 
and also in Exodus, is supposed to havobeen 
an Acacia Hippocrates speaks of the Egyp- 
iian Acacia and of the white Acacia, distin- 
guished, he says, by its white bark, white- 
wood, and white flowers ; and from this tree 
his *• white fragrant, ointment” was probably 
made. The exudation of gum is thus ex- 
plained by DeOandolle : — “ The gummy mat- 
ter resides in the bark and albumen; it is 
tlio nutritive juice of the plant; and its es- 
cape, therefore, is analogous to hemorrhage 
in animals : hence plants in which it sponta- 
neously occurs are always in a sickly State. 
The mechanical cause of the expulsion of tho 
juice is dependent on the unequal hygroine- 
tric properties of different parts of the stem. 
The wood absorbs more moisture from, the 
air than the bark, and lienee it swells more. 
In consequence of its enlargement, it distends 
the bark, which, by the internal pressure of 
the wood, gives way, and gummy matter es- 
capes.” I)r. Pereira remarks that DeOan- 
dolle’s hypothesis is quite in conformity with 
facts respecting gum tragacauth mentioned 
| by Labi Hardier©, who states that the gum 
only flows in abundance during tbenightand 
a little after sunrise. A cloudy night., or a 
heavy dew, is, he thinks, necessary for its 
production, for the shepherds of Lebanon 
only go in search of this substance when the 
mountain has been covered during the night 
with thick clouds. The gum of the Acacia- 
trec flows in a liquid slate from the branches 
and trunks, and hardens by exposure ; tho 
more sickly a tree appears, the more gum it 
yields, and the hotter the weather .the more 
abundant it is. A wet winter and a cool or 
mild summer are unfavourable to the produc- 
tion of gum. According to the locality p r0 * 
due mg it, gum nrabic is known as Turkey or 
Arabic gum. Barbary or Morocco gum, Sene- 
gal, East India, and Cape gum. Each of 
these varieties of gum is employed to 
lustre to crapes and silks* and the muoilng® ^ 
gum arabio is largely used for thift^^F^; 
and fov cemeirtm^ 
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jncn^usedbyartistein Water-colours. Traga- 
canth gum differs from the gum of. tlio Aca- 
cia in not being soluble in water, but swelling 
up when placed in water, and thus forming a 
mucilage. There is the flaky tragacanth and 
the vermiform; the former being the variety 
usually brought to Britain, while the latter 
commonly employed on the continent. 
This gum is gathered about tho end of June, 
from tho Astragalus tragacnntlia of Crete, 
and surrounding islands. Tho chemical dif- 
ferences between tho gum Arabic, gum Sene- 
gal, and gam tragacanth are as under 

Gum Gum Gum Tra- 

Arabic. Senegal. gsicnnth. 

Carbon, 41 00(» . 4U-60 40-50 

llydrogon.. 0 788 » 6'2*5 6 111 

Oxygen 5V30G . 5007 62*80 

Nitrogen... a trace . (HI 0‘00 

100-000 100-00 10000 

Tho examinations of G uerin and others 
have shown that these gums consist of solu- 
ble uml insoluble portions. Tho soluble gum 
is called Arabia; this is solnblo in both hot 
and cold water, but insoluble in alcohol, 
other, and oils. Tho insoluble gum is called 
Bassorin, wiiich is insoluble in both hot and 
cold water, but it absorbs water and swells I 
up. Tho tragacanth contains most of the 
latter; while the Arabia is the largest con- 
stituent of the gum Arabic. Gum tragacanth 
is largely employed in calico-printing, and it 
has many uses in the Arts. 

Catechu, from tho Acacia catechu, is ra- 
ther an extract than a gum. It is manufac- 
tured in Burma, Canarn, tho Western 
Dekhan, Behar, arid in Northern India. 
Dr. Forbes Boylo says tho Kat/li manu- 
facturers move to different parts of tlioj 


Moradabad, whence it folfawttH^ of 
commerce down tho Ganged, liid^ iriot ^tbut 
from Nepal, so that -both may be 
from Calcutta. Of three - tariwio^' of 
catechu in tho markets, tho . 

chu and the Gambir catechu are tbebesfc* 
Catechu has long been employed in IncKajfe]^;. 
tanning skins; its tanning properties X 
stated to bo so great that skins are tanned^ 
by it in live days. It has also been used ife' 
India. to give a brown dyo to cotton; andfe;; 
catechn bus lately been very extensively 
ployed in the ealico- printing works of 
land. Tho salts of copper with sal-ammo** / 
nine canso catechu to yield a hronzo coloa^ s : 

hich is very permanent. The proto-mu* 
riato of tin produces with it a yollowisli 
brown. A tine deep bronze hue is also pro*’" 
dneed from catechu by tho pcrchloride of 
tin, with an addition of nitrate of copper. 
Acetate of alumina gives a brown ; and ni- 
trate of iron a dark-brown, grey. For dye- 
ing a golden coffcc-brown, catechu lias en- 
tirely superseded madder, one pound of it" 
being equivalent to six pounds of that root. 

Gum Juno is the jnico of tho Pfcerocarpus 
erinaccus, P. marsnpimu, Eucalyptus rosini- 
fera, <fec. Kino has much tho samo properties; 
ns the catechu; it has been proposed to em- 
ploy it in dyeing green. Although the colour 
<>f tho kino is a deep rod, it. has tho power 
of communicating a green colour to the salts ! 
of iron. 

Gamb(vje f is a vegetable gum resin, the 
first, notico of it wo havo is by Clusius, in 
1605, who described a piece brought from 
China, by admiral Van Nock, in lQp3. The 
gamboge which Europe obtains is received 
principally from Siam, a small quantity 
coming from Ceylon and tho Western Coast 
of India. The Singaleso method of . col- 


ounntry in different seasons, erect tem- J lecting the gamboge is by cutting pieces, 
porary huts in the jungles, and selecting j o‘f tho bark completely off, about tho size 
trees fit for their purpose, cut. tho inner j of tho palm of the ■ hand early in the 
wood into small chips. These they put into j morning. The gamboge oozes out from the 
small earthon pets, which are arrayed in a ! pores of tho wood in a semi-liquid state, but 
double row along a lire- place built of mud; \ soon thickens, uml is scraped off by the col- 
watoi* is then poured in until thp whole are lectors the next morning without injury to : 
covered; after a considerable portion has the tree, tho wounds in the bark soon heaUv 
boiled away, tho clear liquor is strained into ing, and becoming fib to undergo tho opera* 
one of. the neighbouring-pots, and a fresh tiou again. Garnbogo is much used OS & 
supply of material is put into the first, and pigment, and in miniature painting, it*g^ 
tho operation repeated until the extract in employed to colour varnishes and lacker&c; 
tho general receiver is of sufficient consis- Many of tho mucilages, as those of quiBCfo$ 
tenco to be poured into clay moulds, which seed, of carrigccn moss, and the like 
ia tho Kheree Pass and Dear, where he had tbeir uses in tho arts,, but they are not 
seen the process, arc generally of a quad van- sufficient importance to demand -any esjj&y*: 
epdar form,.- This catechu is usually of a cial detail. # : 

hloodred colour, and is considered there to Rosin or Common Resin of Europo and 
^ °f tho best quality. By the manufac- America is obtained as a residu^r^t 
turers it was eonveyed to Seharunporoi and mutter in tlic process for obtaining 
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turpentine* Turpentines must. 
% regarded * as an oleo-risin. In their im- 
Pliral state they are either solid or semifluid, 
|ho oil of turpentine being obtained by dis- 
tillation of American turpentine with water. 
From the United States Dispensatory we 
learn that turpentine is procured “from 
the Pinna pain stris, partly also from the Pi- 
nnitwda, and perhaps some other species 
inhabiting the southern states. In former 
$116*, large quantities were collected in New 
England ; but the turpentine trees of that 
feption of the Union are said to be nearly ex- 
hausted ; and European commerce is almost 
exclusively supplied from North Carolina 
and the sGuth-eastern parts of Virginia. 
In collecting this turpentine “ a hollow is 
cut in the tree a few inches above the 
^ground, and the bark removed for the space 
of about eighteen inches above it. The tur 
Utine runs into this excavation from about 
arbh to October ; more rapidly, of course, 
.during the warmer months. Tt- is trnnfcr- 
from these hollows into casks. M Old ami 
gponorete American turpentine is often sold 
as frankincense. 

Canada turpentine or Canada balsam, is ob- 
tained from the Abies halsamea in Canada. 
Between the bark and the wood of the trunks 
and branches of these trees are vesicles con- 


in the shops m sweet dSl 
pointing without smell ; this appears to he 
nothing more than .carefully rectified oil 
The common oil contains some resin, which 
colours it, and renders it unfit for many of 
the purposes for which the superior article 
is required. 

Camphene is the rectified oil of turpen- 
tine, and when new, it burns admirably 
in the camphcno lamps; but bv expo- 
sure to the air it becomes resinified; and 
is then unfit for use. The wick of the 
lamp carbonizes, and resin is deposited 
around it, causing the lamp to smoke, at 
the same time as the illuminating power of 
the flame is greatly diminished. When 'the 
camphene has thus suffered by age or ex- 
posure, it must be again rectified by distil- 
lation from carbonate of potash, or sotno 
similarly active substance, to deprive it of 
this. This reunification of the turpentine 
is duo to the absorption of oxygen, which, 
according to the chemists, produces pinic 
and sylvic acids ; it is also stated that formic 
acid is formed during the process. 

Turpentine, is extensively employed, ns the 
solvent of the other resinous bodies, in the 
formation of varnishes ; its solvent powers 
in this respect, renders it. exceedingly va- 
luable to the artist, and also to the manu- 


jbftiniug the oleo-resin, which exudes when 
they are broken. Canada balsam is much 
-used- by varnish-makers in the manufacture 
^ofsomo oftjie most transparent varnishes. 
UCtis also extensively employed by opticians 
Snl >fi cement. The great value of Canada 
balsam for optical purposes, depends on 
i(p transparency and its refract-iYo power, 
which is nearly equal to that of glass. 
$?ben used to connect the pieces of an 
’achromatic lens, it prevents the loss of 
light by reflection and excludes moisture 
Ajttd other J’ovoign bodies from the space 
between the surfaces of the glasses. In 
Niobl-prisms (single image prisms of Ice- 
]|nd Spar) it serves the important purpose of 
transmitting the ordinary ray, and ofiutcr- 
.rnpting the passage of the extraordinary one; 
;]£-j$|;.inifcx of refraction being intermediate bo- 
:: ^j|t6en that of Iceland spar for the ordinary 
8amo - 8U hstMico for the 
tel^rtM>rdinary ra j— (Pereira.) 

spirits,. < essence, or oil, of turpentine , 
■^v it is known by all these names, is 
l|btaitied, by submitting to distillation 
■^Mixture, of American, turpentine (which 
|$ji^^be6n melted aud strained) and 
proportions. The pro- 
“cisiS' '0? oil of turpentine from the tirade 


■ in nrqper proportions. The pro- 
f oil of turpentine from the crude 
.isabopt from fourteen to six- 
J§e!$is a preparation, sold 


facturcr. The rectified oil of turpentine has 
been much used as a solvent of caoutchouc. 

It has been stated by Bouchard t, that tlio 
unrectified oil dissolved India-rubber with 
great difficulty ; whereas the oil rectified 
without water was an excellent solvent, but 
that it was rendered still better when it was 
distilled from bricks. 

The Terebinth tribe of plants produce 
a variety of resins and resinous oil* 
ns the olibanuni, myrrh, Ac. ; amongst 
these terebin thine products is Scio tur- 
pentine, called also Chian and Cyprns 
turpentine the product of the Pistacia. It 
is produced largely in the Island of Scio, 
and is obtained by cutting cross'- ways with 
a hatchet the trunks of the largest trees; 

, tho turpentine runs down on flat stones 
\ placed to receive it, each tree yielding about 
| eight or ten ounces. 

| Mastic Resin . — This is also produced w 
j Scio, from the Pistacia lenti«cus, Die mas- 
tic or loutish tree. The process of collect- 
ing is in most respects similar to that em- 
ployed in obtaining the other resins. Tha 
which collects on the branches- of 
trees" is called mastic in the tear, an 
fetches the highest price, while that whu* 
falls to the ground coxmtitutes the 
mastic. Mastic yawah ie ;wett.%oi*j| - « 

its transparency* mi qttaf | 
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ties; one of which is i<» peculiar toughness herally obtained in roundiirtr^ The : ' 
and tenacity even when spread in the thin- latter furnishes the finest varniahe*. 
nest coat, on wood or on canvas. This is essence of turpentine dissolves it obnapiete- 
due to the presence of a peculiar rptfn, ly, but old turpentine will not do spi^^is,. ' 
which does not possess any acid properties, stated that essence of turpentine, di|[^|g| 
ond which has a composition C. 40, H. 31, upon sulphur, will dissolve double itr own* 

0. 2,—' the acid resin of mastic containing weight without letting any fall. The Oil- ^ 
four equivalents of oxygen. rosemary also dissolves copal with 

Olibamm. — This was the frankincense readiness. An excellent varnish may 
used by the ancients in their religious core- made by dissolving one part of copal antf, 
monies. Moses speaks of it in Exodus, and one of essence of rosemary, with from tw<>'|; 
it long formed a constituent in the prepara- to three parts of pure alcohol. f 

tion of incense. It is produced in India from These are the more important, of the guUai ^ 
the Boswellia thnrifera but there are also and resins employed in the Arts. Their 
African and Arabian varieties. employment has been groatly facilitated by 

'Myrrh .- 3 - This gum resin was an object of the discovery of new solvents, such as the 
trade more than 3,500 years ago. It is new alcohols and ethers, naphtha, benzole/ 
produced in various parts of Asia and Africa, chloroform, and others. Tlio art of the 
tlio Myrrh-tree bearing tlio scientific name varnish-maker is an important one, and it 
of Balsamodendron myrrha undetermin- requires, for its successful prosecution, a 
od. According to Ehrenberg it exudes, like considerable amount of chemical know- 
pherry-treo gum, from the bark of the tree, ledge, and the greatest care. Copal, mas- 
Tnrkcy myrrh is considered the finest, the tic, and amber varnishes are much employed 
East Indian being the second in quality, by the artist and by the photographer for 
This gum rosin has not found any extensive the preservation of their works. The latter * 
applications in thb Arts ; it is employed is perhaps superior to any of the other. Far 
medicinally, as a dentifrice, and in tlio pre- less attention is paid to the peculiar pre- 
paration of fumigating pastiles. porties of varnishes than could be desired* 

fflemi — This gum resin is the product of a The artist employs a varnish for tlio pur- 
tree still undetermined j and although it is of pose of securing his labours from the corn- 
considerable importance, and is imported in bined influences of light and air; but it V 
largo quantities, tlio locality producing it is must never be forgotten that lie in employ- 
not distinctly known. Dr. Poirara took ing a material which is itself constantly 
much pains to ascertain its commercial passing, by the absorption of oxygen, into 
route, and he found that all the importa- a state of disintegration. It is known that 
tions of it which he could trace were many, varnishes rapidly change colour, and 
from Amsterdam or Hamburgh. It would that some are more liable to efrack than 
appear that elomi formerly came from others are. A few preliminary experiments 
Ethiopia by way of the Levant; it is there- may be made of great value. For exam- , 
fore probable that it comes through pie, if portions of various samples of var- 
Holland from some- Dutch settlement in the nish are spread upon a plate of glass and 
East, and also from Africa, some small dried, we have the means of determining 
quantity probably being received from the many important points. Cover one half 
Brazils. This gum resin form* an essential of the varnished glass with an opaque- ; 
ingredient in many of the finest varnishes, screen, and exposo the other half to SUtp- ’ - 
Balm of'Qilead called also Opobalsam and shine* day by day; by placing the glass upqn i: 
Balm of Mecca, is procured from the Bal- a sheet of colourless paper, it will be seen 
8amodendron Gileadense, a middle-sized whether any colour has *been imparted 
tree growing in Arabia. But little the action on the sunshine. After a fj&W-f; 
of the true balm of Gilead reaches days, if the whole arrangement i^ placediii.' 
Britain; The same may be said of another . spirits of turpentine, the varying degre$'$|j 
r theterebintbine resins, Bdellium, which j solubility may be noted; and from 
is obtained from India and from Africa. 1 be determined the rate at which, under d™* 
Copal,—' This important resin exudes spon- nary circumstances, oxygen is absorbed— : 
taneously from two trees, Rhus copalinum, rate, indeed, at which the elements 
a ud Elceocarpus copalifer, the first being an truction proceed. Thus * a conside^S^g 
American and West Indian, and the second greater degree of permanence may 
4,1 East Indian tree. Another variety of cured, than when the artist, trusting 
Jjopal ia obtained from the coasts of Guinea, the varnish maker, employs a 
* he American species comes to Britain in flat about which he knows nothing. Robert .®|| 
lra gmentfi j whereas the East Indian is ge- in London Art. Journal December ]86& * 
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is ft vciraactiiai tenni for the 
^isins of various trees growing' in India 
in tha Eastern Archipelago. In Bombay 
J Dammar is also applied to pitch and in the 
Sports , on the Tolinga coast, resin and oil 
are boiled v together and sold under the 
naipe of keel to pay ships and boats bot- 
toms. Tho Ral of Northern India and 
exported from tlie Panjab is not similar to 
that Of the Shorea robnsta and throughout 
Indian ral and jraln aro terms applied to all 
ruinous substances. Tho resins of Vatica 
r<$nsta and of V. tambugaia form tho chief 
part of the dammars of India. These are 
very brittle and like tho resin of Valeria 
Indica aro amber coloured. 

The resin of tbo Vateria Indica is amber 
Coloured and very tough. It is known as 
the Pinoy Dammar, the white dammar of 
Malabar, Indian Copal, and Indian gum 
attime. This resin when resin ami soft, is 
Piney Varnish. Tho tree is tho Elouocar- 
1<JUS Betz, tho Chloroscylon dupada, Bucko- 
- 

! Poini maram, Tam. [ Dupada Chottu, Tel. 

The resin. 


Dammar: and wood oil are hoiled .to form 
a* varnish for house beams, doors, •&©*, and 
painters add dammar to oil, to render oil 
drying. 

Cow die or Kaurie-gum , called also Austra- 
lian dammar, and Australian dammar of N 
Zealand is the product of Dammara Australia. 

Dammar in India supplies the place 
of pitch and rosin, and in tho Tenassevim 
Provinces is the product of three different 
genera, belonging to the wood oil tree fa- 
mily— the shorea, tho liopen, and the dipte- 
rocarpus. — Mason. 

The Dammar, called Pwai-ngyet, Burnt, in 
found in tho bazaars throughout Pegu; It in 
yielded by tho Shorea robusta, ortho SauU 
tree of India. This tree occurs plentifully in 
tlie forests on the Shan side of tho Sitang, east 
of Tounghoo, and also, but to less extent, in 
the forests of the Promo district. Dr. Mc- 
Clelland did not find, however, that the dam. 
mar is obtained from these forests, as none 
of the trees appeared to have been perforated 
for it, so that the supplies of this article were 
probably brought down to Pegu from forests 
beyond tho frontier. — McClelland. 

Tho Dainmar of China and the Eastern 


Kttadrikam, Tam. | Vellai kundricum. 

It is largely exported from tho forests of 
Travati core aud Western Ghats. 

Black dammar of Malabar, is tho product 
of'Cnnarium strioturn. 

'White Dammar. Tho Dammara Orion talis 
of the pinaceo) yields tho White dammar 
"of Singapore. It occurs in fragments of 
Variable size, marked lyitli reddish streaks, 
^transparent, amber-like, brittle, with bril- 
• liant fracture, very inflammable, inodorous, 

^ tasteless. This resin flows from the 
VDftinmaia orientals which grows on tlie 
lofty mountains of Amboymi. It hangs from 
thft branches, and resembles stalactites, tho 
: ■ pieces being sometimes as largo as the 
Vbftxid, and 4 to 8 inches long; some pieces 
anirae resiii. This substance, in 
Obnjtiuction with wood oil, makes a useful 
^ OO^rse varnish for doors, windows, <&e. It 
. sometimes employed as a pitch in 
^ftbekyards; and by farriers in the pre- 
of .certain plasters. When melted 
^Btfiu'gingelee oil, it is used for covering 
^S^jrks in bottles, to preserve them from the 
Ains, Mat, Med., p. 152. 

preparation is made by boil ng with oil 
« ift neighbourhood of the ports of 
^.^^Uteular India, is sold in thisform under 
qm» of keel. It is also used 
hM&i with wood' oil as a varnish for house 
; : gli^^^ ^,ftnd by painters to ren- 
to* &'$• 


Archipchigo, is a kind of indurated pitoliflow- 
ing spontaneously from several trees in tho 
Indian islands ; thero is a hard sort., and a 
white, softer.kind. It is found in large lumps, 
both under tlie trees and on their trunks, and 
in large quantities. It is mixed with a softer 
kind which makes it less brittle ; and is then 
used for closing seams in boats, and other 
wooden vessels. As it is seldom brought to 
China except in native vessels, there is no 
means of ascertaining the amount, but it « 
probably not very large. . It can bo obtained 
in Borneo for 50 cents per pecul. — Compen- 
dious Description. • u . 

Tho meaning of the word 41 damm'ar, in 
Malay and Javanese is “ resin,” and it is the 
produce of several forest trees, of which t ic 
sap exudes spontaneously, and on being 
posed to the air acquires a flinty hardness 
from which the epithet 44 batu,” a stone, * 8 
given to it to distinguish it from a softer su - 
stance, “ krnin” or wood oil. The damniari 
found either in larger masses atthe foot ot 
trees which yield it, or floating in rivers, 
drifted to them by the floods of the rainy 
son. It is produced in such abundance* *n 
gathered with so little labour, that its ™ 
ket price seldom exceeds four orflve shillings 
a hundred weight. The natives of the catt ?f;/ 
apply it to most, of Ike uses to 
tar, pitch, and resin are put and 
article of exportation to continenitftl . 
Most of the fhmily of Bipteroc^pe«^ r , 
resinous balsamio' thoife ; .• -• 
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Dipterocarp^ the wood-oil, find of VaternT 
indurated dammar. The natural order abounds 
in Sumatra, Java, and Borneo, which are the 
chief sources of tlie dammar of commerce.— 
Crawfurd Dictionary , p. 118. 

Dammar of Bengal is tho resin of Shores 
robusta,— Ben, Phar . 204. Dispensatory p. 
pi 7. 

Dammar, white, occurs in fragments of 
variable size, marked with reddish streaks, 
transparent, ambei*dike, brittle, with brilliant 
fracture, very inflammable, inodorous, and 
tasteless. This white dammar resin flows 
from the Pinus dammara, which grows on 
the lofty mountains of Amboy na. It hangs 
froni the branches, and resembles stalactites, 
the pieces being sometimes as large as the 
hand, and 4 to b inches long ; some pieces 
ore like anime resin. — O'Shauyhnessy , p. 617. 
Dammar r of N. East of the Peninsula. 
Saul tree dammar is the resin of Shorea 
robusta and of other species. The Vatic a 
tumbogaia grows also to a limited ex- 
tent on the west coast, but yields- lil tie if 
any of the dammar collected there. The 
dammar of the Shorea robusta occurs in 
» ticks much resembling in shape the? black 
dammar but differing widely in colour and 
consistency. In colour it varies from a light 
yellow to a dark brown. The two colours 
being very frequently found in the same lump 
and giving it tho appearance of having a 
regular ‘ grain ’ Friable and differs from the 
white dammar of the western coast in its in- j 
ferior hardness, opacity and its peculiar form, j 
and from the black dammar in its colour. 
There are extensive tracts of Googulam 
(Vatica) jungles in the Goomsur and Cuttack 
provinces. The Khoud aud Woodia races liv- 
higiu and near these jungle, wound trees in | 
several places. The resin issues and is col- 
lected when sufficiently solid. The dammar 
collected from the decayed parts of the true 
is °f a dark colour : the tree is called Gug- 
gilam iuTelugu and tala gotsa in Urya. The 
Khooud and Urya make the leaves into the 
plates from which they eat their food and 
a so roll up tobacco in thorn to smoke like a 
cheroot. In time of famine the above tribes 
1Ve 011 broth rnado from the fruit of this tree. 
Gum Ammoniac .’ 

fahok, Peshuk, Ar. Gomma Animoniaoo, It. 
onimo Atnmoniaqne.FR Ammoniacum, Lat. 
aminouiack, Gkk. Samugh bit shdrin, Pkrs. 
straok, Guz. Hind. . Goma Ammoniaco, Sp. 

This bitter, nauseous, bad smelling gum- 
^ 8l ? is used in medicine.^ The plant pro- 
. c * u g it is still doubtful^ but Dorema ammo- 
^ctuu i Ferula ammonifera Fee, F. orien- 
and F . persica have all been named as its 


4 GUM ARABIC; 

Tolh, Ar. Gomma Arabics, ^ It. . 

Samagh Ambi, „ Kapitha, S*N|, 

Gomrno Arabiquo, Pit. Pisini, 

Arabisclio Gununi, Geio Banka, 

Gond, Hind. I • ; ; 

Gum Arabic, is the gum of various 
of the genus Acacia. A. vera, WiUde 
Arabia and northern Africa. A. Arabics, ib^-; 
Arabia and India. A. seyal of Egypt and^; 
Sencgambia ; A. Senegal Willde a native 
of Western Africa, A. tortilla, Forslc : A3- 
Ehrcnborgi Hayne , both of Arabia, and A. ^ 
karoo Hayne, of Morocco and Bombay. la- 
addition to tlio.so in India, the gums from 
A. farnesiana, A. loucophlina, -TEgle mar- 
nielos, Odiua wodicr, Azadirachta aud others 
are all used under tliis name. 

Gum Arabic is imported in immense quan- 
tities from Africa iuto Aden; none is col- 
lected and very little produced in Arabia. 

( Malcolmson Hamilton.) It is, also, pro- 
duced in Upper Egypt and Nubia. M. 

Pal line describes the whole of the arid desert 
country as covered with Acacia trees, and 
tho gum as being * col loeted in lvordofan, 
especially in the district of Bara, in Novem- 
ber, December and January, from ten to 
fourteen hundred weight being conveyed on 
camels from Bara to Dongola on the Nile, 
whence it is conveyed to Cairo, and thenfce 
distributed to Europe. Much is also convey- 
ed to the ports of tho lted Sea, aud from 
thence to the opposite coast of Araliia, 
whence it is re-exported to Bombay, 4 and 
from thence to Europe. This is probably 
yielded partly by the # Acacia vara and 
A. arabica but* chiefly by A. fceynl, A. 
Ehrenbergii, and A. tortilis. M.. Pal Imo 
says that the gum-tree of Kordofan difr : 
iers materially in the shape of tho tree, 
its leaves, and spines, from the Mimosa, 
nifotiea, that is, Acacia vera. Mr. Johnston^ 
when near the Ha wash, had given to him 
a lump of soft Gum Arabic, nearly a ^ 
pound in weight, and of most agrccablo 
flavour, like a green car of corn. Hd 
mentions at tho same ' time, that the trees 
were without exception the longthornedv 
Mimosa, ami tall enough to ride under/; 
It was probably the A. tortilis or A. seyal, / 

Gum Senegal is exported from Por* ,, K 
teudic, Sierra Leone, and tho French settj$^J 
meats on the Senegal,, being * prodwS^’ 
chiefly in the desert country to tho north ojf / 
the Senegal. Acacia vera is stated by th®;;,;/ 
authors of tho FI. do Scnegambie toytel^Sp 
the pale and fine varieties, A* albi(Ia:(Ail| 
Senegal, VPilld .), and A. Adansonii timing, 
ferior reddish varieties. A., seyal, 
aud A. arabica, being found iu Senegambit^p 



gum -S'7 : . -.v: 

rty alsb yield a6me Af tfie bkpori- 

^ from the western coast. 

0-Bwrbary Qum is exported from Mogador 
(ra the west coast of Africa, and is produced 
a similar kind of country. It is an in- 
ferior kind* and, moreover, a mixture of two 
or three kinds. Acacia gummifera is thought 
to yield some of this gum. Jackson gives 
ottalet” as the name of the tree which 
produces this gum. 


East India Qum is exported to Europe 
% chi*fly from Bombay, having been previ- 
ously convoyed there from the coast of 
Arabia ; so that it is chiefly, of African 
origin. But some of Indian origin is 
also exported from Calcutta by the name 
ofBaboolGmn, which is that of the Acacia 
arabioa, and is of good quality, but gum is 
yielded also by Acacia serissa and Vaclielia 
farnesiana, also by species of other genera. 

, Gum is also imported into Europe from 
the "Cape of Good Hope, yielded by Acacia 
^jirrqo ; and A. decurrens yields gum in New 
/Holland. 


• Own Anime, a gum resin, imported to 
Some extent into India and China. It is the 
product of the Hymeuffia courbaril, the 
Courbaril locust tree, of South America, which 
has been introduced from South America into 
the Tenasserim- Provinces and is easily pro- 
pagated. This gum resin is of a pale brown- 
ish* colour, and is met within commerce 
partly in translucent and somewhat unctuous 
/grains or tears and partly in large brittle 
masses. But the commercial article is 
doubtless the product also of the Vateria 
ahdica or Gum Copal tree, and the V. Rox- 
burghii, which yield almost a precisely 
hhuSttr resin. For ordinary purposes, these 
znay be used indifferently ; but where purity 
is demanded, copal is almost insoluble, 
white anime is wholly soluble in alchol. 


v (hm Benjamin . See Loban. 

: j Qvm ■ DekamalUc, is the gum of Gar- 
denia lucida ; it exudes in amber-coloured 
transparent drops, at the cuds of young 
&hQO$s>; which it is collected. It is a 
disagreeable smelling gum-resin; 
procurable in most Indian bazars. It is 
nsed by native doctors as an external 
C^iication, when dissolved in spirits, for 
tg foul ulcers. It is now used by 
European practitioners in oases of 
lii^iza in children. 

' Madras Exhibition of 1855, Dika- 

44^11 -resin produced by the Gardenia luoida 
S^OXburgh, -was show u from Canara, My- 
‘ $$*;,■ and - G un t°or. It is . fragrant resin, 
Hospitals, .most useful in pre- 
br«ed% in wounds, keeping 


away flies from so-ras* 
strong aroma, and it ie an ^ the 

materia medicaof the village farrier. U 
deserves more attention. 

Dekamallee from Gardenia gummifera is 
stated by Dr. Gibson to be produced within 
the Bombay Presidency, its effects in pre- 
venting the access of flies to festering wounds 
and running sores is remarkable.— RmjU 
Productive Resource s t Eng. Gyc. Hamilton's 
Seuai , Hedjaz, pp. 278-9. Roxb. Cor. pi ij t 
149. Hon'ble Mr. Morrison , Compmd\uus 
Description ; Drs. Mason; O' Shauglmessy, 
Faulkner; Vegetable Kingdom 287. Poole St] 
of Commerce : See Vateria; Gums and Re- 
sins. Spry's Suggest , p. 67. Mad. Ex. Jur. 
Reports . 

GUMADI. Tam. Gmelina arborea.— 
Roxb. also Gmelina parviflora. 

GUMADI-KAIA. Tel. Cucurbita his- 
pida. also Cucurbita maxima. — Duck . 

GUMADU, also Telia Goomadi. Tjsl. 
Gmelina asiatica. 

GUMALt or Gumber or Gumbar or 
Gumbari. Beng. Gmelina arborei i.—Roxb. 

GUMATTI. Hind. Minos in Mandi, 
Kangra Hills, &c., whenco a dirty gray rock- 
salt is obtained. 

GUMBAR. Hind. Brassiea rapa. 

GUMBAREE. Hind. A tree of Cut- 
tack, found more or less plentifully through- 
out the forest jungles of the Sumbulporo 
district and the Tributary malials, on the 
banks of the Malianuddy, Brahmiuy, ami 
Byturg rivers. — Cal. Cat. Ex., 1802. 

GUMBAZ. Aic. Per. Hind, a .dome, 
a mausoleum. The gumbaz covering the 
tombs of the Adal Shahi kings, at Bejapore 
and Gogi, are of magnificent dimensions and 
in good preservation. Those at Gulburgah 
are also large but are greatly delapidatud. 
Tho Gumbaz at Golcondah, near Hyderabad 
in the Deklian, over tho Kutub Shahi king* 
are in good order, though of small dimew 
sions. Those over the lrnad Shahi of Berar 
are remarkable. Over the Birud Shahi of 
Beder there are large gumbaz, but mostly ; 
in ruins, and those at v Roza between Dow* 
latabad and Ellora aro small and mean, » 
appearance, though tho emperor Auruugaa® 
who died at Ahmednuggur is buried there* 

GUMBER, a river of Subathoo. 

GUMBEER, a river of Jeypore, flows near 
Mhow* "'T- 

GUMBEER. See Kush. 

GUMBHARA. Beng. and Sans. 
arborea tree. It bah a light coloi|W ^^ 
olose grained and light, jfrowil 
thal jungles, but scarce, fate® 
and in coastruciting patteea. ;‘f ^ 




Lat. 


gum- 


*aod wiiiC^ 

meiito ai^r x^dN^ aapii m work boxes, en- 
velope cases* pen trays, &c., for whiolf 
gooree is celebrated. —GaZ. Engineers’ Jour- 
nal , July 1860. 

GUMBO. Eng. of W. Ind. Abelmoschus 
escnlentus.— W. $r A. 

"**GUMCHA. Guz. Gumchi Duk, seeds of 
Xbrus preoatorius. Goomchi ki jar, Hoot 
of Abrns preoatorius. Lin. wild Jamaica 
liquorice. 

GUM DRAGON. A name for Gum tra- 

gacanth. 

GUMHAR. Hind. Gmeiina arborea. 

GUM KINO the resin of Pterocarpus 
marsupium. See Gum Kino. 

GUMMEDI CIIETTU. Tel. Gmelina 
arborea. 

GUMML Ger.. Gum. 

GUMMI GUTTiE : CAMBOGIA. 
Gamboge. 

GUMMIGUTT. Ger. Gamboge. 

GUMMY GARDENIA. Gardenia 
mifera. 

GUMMUDU TIGE. Ter,. Batatas pa- 
nicnlata. — Choisy. 

GUMPANA KARRA. Tel. also Gum- 
pauacliettu. Tel. Odina woodier.— Roxb. 

GUMPI KAMLU, or Kaniawaru. Tel. A 
sudra caste in Southern India who do not 
permit any stranger to enter their houses. 

GUMRUK. Guz. Hind. Pers. Custom 
house, also Mahsul. Pers. Customs. 

GUMSUR. See Goomsur, India. 

GUMTI, a river in India, an affluent of 
Hie Ganges, runs near Lucknow, Sultanpur, 
ind Janpur. At Benares, after the Ganges 
has received the waters of the Kali 
Naddi, the Gnmti and oilier ti’ibutaries, the 
average discharge, eaeli second of the year, 
lias been estimated at 250,000 cubic liquid 
feet. By the latter end of July, all the 
lower parts of Bengal, contiguous to its 
hanks are overflowed, forming innndations 

a hundred miles in width, where little 
appears above the surface of the flood, save 
aolated villages and trees. Boats of every 
find then steer a direct courso, husbandry 
iad grazing are alike suspended, and the 
sculls his boat across the fields. In 
*>*ae parts of Bengal, whole villages are 
tyery now and then swept away by changes 
*) the course of the Ganges through 
uatoiotfl, from which, a few years before, it 
*** _ several miles distant. — Cal . Rev., 



JMUDI. Tbl. Syns. of Cucurbita maxi- 
—Duch. of Hedysatum tuberosum P 
Pnwnria tuberosa ? — D. 0. 
MW3VU CfiETTU. Tel. Gmejma asi- 





GUMGDtf^TBKU. “ ^ 

v&.—'Roxb? ' 

GUMUDU TIGE. Til., ^ 

culata. Choifty. 

GUMURU. SeoTin. 

GUNS. Several of the guns in the 1 
sula of India arc of great size. That 
the largest diameter is at Bej&pore. Itn 
cast at Ahmcdnuggur about A. D. 1549 
a native of Constantinople, named ~ ... 
Khan, also Hussain Khan, and the Jied 
its foundry, was still unlevelled in A. j^ 
1830, it was close to Rumi Khan's Gutnbax 
which had been converted into a house. Tjb$ 
gun was dragged to Bejaporo by means ofejSf 
pliants and bullocks. Rumi Khan was tk$ 
Mir-A||8b, or Commandant of Artillery; 
under tne Nizam Shah, Bhairi dynasty, of 
Ahmednuggnr. The length of the gun. kfr 
cast is 15 feet and calibre is 2 feet 4 inches* 
and the editor crawled into it in 1841. Iti 
remains placed on a bastion of Bejapore*and 
hind us have besmeared it with red lead and 
worship it. Another gun may be seen not far 
off, on the summit of the high tower called 
the Oopuree Boorj, measuring thirty feet in 
length, and composed of bars of iron curi? 
ously welded, or rather bound together* 
The legend current regardingftho Oopurew 
Boorj is that ono of tho kings, wishing to get 
his city fortified with as little expense to 
himself as possible, gave each of his nahlo$ 
a certain portion of wall and rampart to 
build, and excited the greatest emulation 
among them as to whose work should be. 
best done. One of the chief nobles was 
absent at this time, and, on his * return, 
found the city completely walled in, and hi$ 
peers rejoicing in their patriotic endeavours. 
Stung at being excluded from such a grand 
work, he expostulated with the kin'g, who, 1 : 
to- comfort him, promised him that he 
should build* one that would surpass 
height and splendour tho work of the others*. 
Hence this towqr. A gun 27 feet long^is 
now lying on the top of Gawilghur hill, and^>: 
one 21 feet long is on tho walls of Beder. 

GUN. Hind. Pavia Indica. 

GUNACHA. Hind. RubusJasiocarp^ 
GITNA-LACII AMA river rises in lat 
40’, long. 78° 49’ and runs in a very •cits&p 
cuitous course, , E.N.E. — S.S*E. — S. E.. it* 
tho Bay of Nizam patam. Length, 15$ if 
GUNAPENDALAM. Tel. Did 
globosa. — Roxb. *%$$$* 

GUNCH also GUNCHA. HrawAf^ 
preoatorius.— Linn. 

GUNCH-GAJI. Hind. Mucuria x 
GUND. A plateau on the M^laWr ! 
it is ehiefly from this that the demand 
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GUNDGUJtfl. 

tkabcr, by H. M. naval department are in- 
^tended tobemet. In 1861, some jfrogresshad 
been made in working this valuable forest. 

■ Capt.Tajloi, IndianNavy, explored the Black 
river and took the levels. He reports 
favorably as to the quantity of teak, and 
that, 'although there is a succession of small 
rapids amonhting to. a fall of 120 feet in the 
river, the timber can be floated down, 
though not without some difficulty. — Dr. 
OUghom t Madras Conservator's Report , p. 4. 

, ; GUND. Hind. Cordia angusiifolia. — 
ftwb. 

GUND. Goz. Gum. 
k GUNDA. Hind. Hora elia — Singh 
GUNDA, a knotted string tied round the 
tteck of a child, &e., as a charm. 

GUNDA, four of any thing. ThJ# word 
is given under Ganda : like the Dam, the 
Gand& of accounts and the Ganda of practice 
do not i coincide. 

GUNDA BAROSA, also Gtmda Feroza. 
Brno. Hind, also Aval kundur — ? Bos- 
Wfillia thurifera resin. 

GUNDA GILLA of Silhet,Eaukinia scan- 
dens . — Linn Willde. 

GUNDAK. Hind, also Gundaki. Sing. 
Sulphur. 

0UNDAK-KA-TEL. Guz. also Gundak- 
fcaiez ab, Sulphuric acid. 

: GtJNDAK, a river of Hindustan. Sec 
< Gandak ; Salagrama; Topes. 
f^GUNDAL. Sans. Tel. Oyperus hexas- 
Wight says the true name 
t Gundra ‘a fragrant grass’ also a plant 
blaring a fragrant seed, which, with the 
add-on of la ‘what eats,’ becomes Gundala, 
-di name of the Chakor or Perdix chakor, 
which is said to eat the seeds above 
mentioned. Elliot FI. Audhr. 

0UNDAM. Pers. Wheat. 
GUNDAMNI. Tam. orGandamaui. Tam. 
Abrus precatorius. 

v GftJND AN OH A. Hind. See Gulancha. 
:GUNDAO. See Khyber, p. 510. 
GUNDAPOOR. See Khyber, p. 518. 

; ' GUNDARI. Guz. See Sugar cane. 

V GUND ATU. Dekii. Aristolochia brac- 

sliii* 3W». 

t GUNDA TUNGA GADDI. Scirpus 
" i/kyaoor.— R. i, 230. 

^ -GUNDAV A. See Cutch Gandava \ Gan- 
Xlaya ; India. Kelat, p. 487. 

X GUND BEDUSHTAR. Per. Castor. 
" GUND BEL, also Olacba, Guz. and Hind. 
Lemon grass. 

XGUN^BIGULA. Tel. also Pantangi. 
■■'■ffipL Briedelia montana.— Roxb. 

/V^ GIWDGURH. This mountain, prior 
supremacy, was a stronghold of 
.‘ ^b^lAlittvwho infested the high road passing 


throngb Sana* Abdul WjP&lwtfw. 
the foot of one of its northerii jsputs, ojX 
site to Hurreepore, is the strong villageo# 
Murree, where the Sikhs were several 
times repulsed by the 'mountaineers, and 
where Major Abbott found an asylum dur- 
ing the late insurrection. — Rec. Gov n> 
India No. 11. ‘ " 

. GUNDIIA-GOORANA. Beng. Andie- 

pogon glaber. Roxb. 

GUNDHEL. Hind. Piederia foetida. 

GUN DUEL, or gandhel Tel. a sweet 3 
smelling grass (from Gundh perfume) Jj 
most probably the samo as the Gnndhbel, 
whicli Royle (“Ant. Hind, Med.” p, 
says is the Andropogon calamus aroraaticus, 
from the leaves, culms, and roots of which 
a fragrant essential oil is distilled. 

GUNDHA BADHALt. Beng, Proderia 
feet id a, Dog’s bane, also Hedyotis villosa. 

GUNDHA-BTNA. Beng. Andropogon 
citratum: Lemon grass. 

GUNDH A-VUNIK, Sans, a spice seller, 
From Gundhu, spices, and vunik, a trades- 
man. 

GUNDHA-DIIAMA. Sans. %n 
Ganda, a scent, and dhama, a place. s 

GUNDHA-GOONA. Beng. Smooth 
grass. Andropogon glaber. 

GUNDHA-KAST’HA. Beng. Lignum 
aloes. Aloe-wood, Eagle-wood. 

GUNDHA MALUTEE. Beng. Eolntea 
caryophvllata. 

GUNDIIANA. Beng. Hind. . Allium 
porrum, Leek. Allium ascalonicum,Shall(& 

GUNDHA RAJ. Beng. Cape jasmin# 
Gardenia florida. 

GUNDHA HAS. Beng. Gendanw* 
vulgaris. . ■ *■; 

GUNDIIARVA. Sans, the divine son& 
stress from gana, a song, and dharma, i 
person’s own profession. S&e Gandharva. ‘jj 

GUNDHAYAHA. Sans. Fromgandwl 
a scent, and vah, to carry. 

GUNDHEREE. See Kbyber, p; 5% ;: 

GUND0-B1NA, Beng. Andeopi^ 
sclurmanthus. Linn. 

GUNDI. Hind. Buttons. 

GUND1NA. Pers. Allium porrnnvj 
leek. ’ ' 

GUND-MAR. Hind. Kash. Worm! 
Artemisia Indica. Willd . 

GUNDNI, Hind. Cordia.ang 

GUNDO BHADALl. Beng. 
fetida. Linn. 

•GUNDOLI, of the Baora, the 
Cervus capra. Pallas. 

GUNDRA. Sans. Tel. Cy 
tachys. — Rotil. also Panicum 
Roxb.' This is Roxburgh’s sj 
cum. "The true kind, said' to he ^ 



/^(^N^VAlraAv • 

Vdod of the Chakor, k probably a more nutri- 
jjotts, cultivated. species. ^ 

(JUNDRA. Sans. Tel. Saccharum 
gara. — Roxb. 

GUNDAK. The name of two rivers of 
Hindustan, the Chotaor little Gu'nduk river, 
passes through the Muzuffcmuggur and 
Goruckporo districts. The great Gunduk 
and the Boor Ganga run through Chuprah. 
The Gunduk is a tributary to the Ganges. 
It rises near Dhawalagiri peak in the Hima- 
laya, runs S. S. 13. S. W S. B. into Ganges, 
near Patna, after a course of 407 m. In its 
course it receives the Trisnla- ganga, 100 
miles long ; Marachangdi 100 miles long; 
Naling, HO in., and about 40,000 sq. in. 
are drained. Though navigable continu- 
ously through its wholo course downwards 
from Bhelunji, there are in the part of its 
channel nearer that place many rapids and 
asses, where, the course being obstructed 
y rocks, navigation becomes difficult and 
dangerous. The Gundak or Sarjoo from 
the Keinaon mountains, passes through 
Kesnl-des, the dominion of Desaratha. 

■ft GUNDA MB DA. Tel. Celaslrus pa- 
niculate,. Willde. 

GUNDAN. Maiir. Diospyros cordifolia, 
and Ehretia ovalifolia. 

GUNDANA. Allium pomim. Leek. 
GUNESIIA. Sans. From Gana, a com- 
pany, and eesha, a lord, tho hindoo deity 
Ganesh. Sec Ganesh. 

GUNESHA-JANANI. Sans. The mo- 
ther of Gancsha ; from Janna, birth, 
i GIJNQ, also Guiich. Guz. Hind. See 
Goong. 

GUNGA. Sans. From gam, to go. 
u GUNG A. The river Gauges ; the Goda- 
p^ry. See Ganga, Ganges; Inscriptions 

t 383. Triveni ;*Vanmna. 

GUNG ADIIARA. Sans. FromGunga, 
tod dliara, to hold. * 

GUNG ADH ARA- SH ASTRI. Sans. lie 
jj|hd knows the shastra, is called a sliastri. 

"■ GUNGA PAT. A river in Sin dial i's ter- 

ritory. 

|fGUNGAPOOTR, or gangapulr, a tribe 
^inferior brahmins (literally, sons of tlio 
found chiefly in Benares, Bithoor, 
pd.Sheorajpoor in Cawnpoor. Elliot. 
v^gSGARANI. Tel. Conoearpns ncu- 

iSrNGARAVI. Tel. Theapesia popul- 

Jtopt. 

1 6XJNGA SANDUBAM.— ? Lead. 
|WNGA-VAKrAVALI. Sans. From 
a word, and abali, a train. 
^WJKGASf. Hind. Rosa brunonis. 
P^^GA*yANSA. Sco Inscriptions, 


, GW JIBTAL. ; . j 

GUNGA-YASA. Sans. From Vasa, a 
residence. * 

• GUNGAVULLY. A river of tbe plain 
of Dbarwar, rises in lat. 15 ° 45/ Ion. 75* tQ£ 
and runs S; S. W., into the Indian Odeaii. 
Length, 100 ra. It has no tributaries of a**y< 
extent; and area drained imperfectly known. 

GUNGAWULLY and Sadasliewghur are> 
shipping ports, on the. western coast of 
India. Gungavvallee was at one time the 
chief place of export for Cauara timber, 
consequent on its position nearest to the 
Mogadda jungle above, and to the south 
of the Arbyle ghaut. Gibson's Bombay 
Forest Report of 1857-58-50-00, p. 55. 

GUNGKL. See Knnawer. 

GUNBSHPURL See Hot springs. 

GUNG ILL. A streamlet near Timurnee 
in Sehore. 

GUNGLIUM. Tam. pfopcrly Kungiliaiu, 
daminer. 

GUNGLU. Hind. Brassica rapa. 

G UN G- M BN. B u km. Amomum sp. 

GUNGRU. Hind. Dioscorca doltoidca. 

GUNGUM. Hind. Carum carui. 

G U N G W A R. See Bazeegu r and Hut. 

GUNK. Hind, of Kuln, Pavia indica, 
Indian horse chestnut. See Guah. 

GUN HA it. Hind, of Kaghan, Kashmir, 
Ac., the amaranth, A. speciosa or A. frumen- 
taccuis. See Ghaulai. 

GUNI. Brng. Tel. Gunny. \ 

G UN lYARB. B e no. Prcmna spinosa. 

GUNJA. Sans. Tel. Abrus precatorius, 

— T/inn. 

GUNJA. Beng. Hemp, Cannab^ sativa. 

GUNJ, or Ganj, usually written by Euro- 
peans, Gunge, is a granary, a market, 
and especially one of grain. It is used 
chiefly as an affix to proper names as Islarn- 
gunge, Hurdoa-gunge, Captain-gunge; just 
as chip, or chipping, which are of the same, 
meaning as Guuge, is in England, as Ohip- 
ping-sod-buny, Chcp-stow, Oheppcn-ham, 
Cheap-side. — Elliot. 

GUNJ I. Hind, properly Ganji. Hind. 
Starch. 

GUNJ ILL, a river near Kotra in Ho* 
shuugabaH. 

GUN KIRI. Hind. Adiantum caudatum. 

GUN METAL. 

Stuck-goed, Put. I Melallum tormontorom; 

Stiickgufc, GiiK. I IiATV: 

Bronzo, It. Metal dn Canones, Sr. 

It is used for casting statues, cannot}!, 
bells, frames, stands for argaml lamps, or- 
naments, &c. Bronze is an alloy .of copper; 
and tin, the quantity of tin, employed vAry- 
ing according to the effect desired 
produced. Analysis has shown that ancient 
i weapons and tools contained 8 to 15 
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. GUNNY. • GUNONGAPL-' 

^cenioftm; medals from 8 to 12 per cont. uses all over India, and other places ta 
tin, with 2 parts zinc added to eaoh 100, which it is exported. It is woven of various 
for improving the bronze colour. The mo- lengths and generally about 8 inches 
dern alloys of copper and tin have led to wide. Buchanan describes the process 
- the production of a variety of metals bear- of growing the hemp and preparing the 
ing different names, as Soft gun metal, article in the neighbourhood of Bangalore. 
Brass ordnance metal, with 8 to 12 per cent. The sugar of India is brought to Eng. 
t}n, the various Boll metals and the Chinese l ai *d in them, and they aro very largoly 
gong with 20 per* cont. of tin: andspecu- exported to America for packing their 
lum metal of 126’4 of copper to 58 ’9 of tin. cotton. In the year 1850-51, the 
—Tomlinson. Gunnies and Gunny cloth exported from 

. GUNNA. Sans. Amarantus campcstris. Calcutta were in number 9,035,713, valued 
GUNNA. Duk. Ganna. Hind. Sacclia- at Rs- 2,159,782, two thirds of this amount 
. ram officinarum. Sugar-cano from which being sent, to North America, tho Coromari- 
Sugar is produced. Gunna, the name for tho del and Malabar coasts, Pinang and Singa- 
Sugar-cane, differs but littlo from that pore. Besides this, 58,950 gnrmy bags were 
which is used in almost all languages to exported from Madras and Bombay, re-ex- 
express tho same object. Hebrew Kaneli, ports to tho value of half a lac of rupees. 
Arabic and Persian Kunnat, German Kanne, The kind of cloth of which the gunny baga 
Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, and Anglo- arc made, is called in Bengal, “ Chats, M in 
Saxon Cauna ; and hence the English cane, Tamil “ Koni,” Tel. Goni also “ Tat.” It is 
and sugar-cane, and the many words derived of three different. kinds, and is always woven 
from it, which arc applied to vessels and \ P' ccos three quarters to one cubit 
utensils bearing resemblance to tho shape wide, of which two or three aro sown to 
V of hollow . reeds ; as can, canakin, canal, gether, at tho sides, info one piece, befovo 
canistojp, and canoo, which latter is evident j offering it for sale. Tho first kind, intended 
from the passage in Juvenal (Sat. v. v. 89.) j for bedding is four to five cubits long, and 
Minshen ascribes a similar origin to tho word j from two and a quarter to three cubits wide, 
gun, “ Gune, ex Lat. ; camia, quia consists and sells at about 8 rupees per 100 pieccR. 
canna ferrea;” regarding which it is to be Secondly that intended for covering bales of 
. observed that no ono has succeeded in giv- cloth is of the same dimensions, but is thicker 
ing a better etymology. From the Hebrew tlrnn the former kind, and costs from 6 to 10 
name is the lianeh, or measuring reed of rupees per 100 pieces. Thirdly that intetid- 
the Jews, equal to six cubits; which has its ed for making rice and sugar bags, is five 
- counterpart in the “bans” measure of the hin- cubits long and ono and a half, or one and a 
f dus, the Roman decempes and the G reek quarter cubit wide, and ten bags • cost four 
- akftina, all of six cnbifcs, or ten foet—EHU. or five rupees. On all the Eastern frontier, 
GUNNANGT. Tkl. Peltandra, sp.— of Bengal, a great proportion of the women 
W. Icfa plant is common on the hills near aro clothed with coarse cloth, mado from the 
Ntizid in Masulipatam. jute. 

GUNNERA SCABRA used for tarts like The exports from British India of gunny 
the stalks of a species of rhubarb. bags and gunnies were of the following 

• GUNNIS. SeeGanesa. valoe y ear £ Year. £ . 

: • GUNNY. 1850-1. . 158,421 1856- 7.. 376,253- 

Gnni, Bexg. I Koni, Taw. 1851-2. 299,720 1857 - 8.. 217,092 

:Gunpat, Guni, Pat, Hind. ( Goua, Tel. 1852-3 . 201,667 1858- 9.. 392,424 

; A strong coarse sack-cloth manufactured 1853-4., 174,926 1859-60.. 333,977 

largely in Bengal, for making into bags, 1854-5.. 215,346 1860-1 .. 359,043 

sacks, and packing generally. The material 1855-6... 302,340 , ~ 

^ from which this article is manufactured is McCulloch. Faulkner. Rohde. M. 

;:ihe fibre of two plants Corel iorus olitorius, Balfour's Commercial products . Cat. Ex. 180* 
and C. capsularis, both of which, but parti- See Corchorus. 

cularly the former, are extensively Cultivated GUNOBUR. Hind. Pinus gerardisn* 

throughout lower Bengal. Besides a large GUNONG. Malay. A hill. ^ . iu 

.domestic consumption of gunny, the whole GUNONG APL A volcanic island in 

rfee, paddy, wheat, sugar, saltpetre, &c., of Banda group. Since the Banda 
tse country, as well as the pepper, coffee, were discovered, there have been at WJ 
find' other "foreign produce exported from thirteen great eruptions of this volcano. 
Cfidoutta, are packed in hags or sacks made of 1820 was very severe and another occar 
$£ ibis article; and which is put to similar red in 1824. See Banda, Goonong, Java- 
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GUNPOWDER. 

OUNONG BERNUM. A lofty mountain 
an hundred miles to the North of the Lulu- 
mut group of the Malay Peninsula. 

GUNONG GERAI. A mountain of Ke- 
dah or Quedah, also called Quedah Peak, it 
is the highest hill on the Quedah main and its 
summit is estimated at 5,0t)0 feet above the 
Jevel of the sea. According to Dr. Ward, 
north of Quedah Peak is an immense plain 
almost level with the sea, covered near, the 
coast, with rising mangroves. Newbold’s 
British Settlement , Vol. 2, p. 4. 

GUNONG SUNGI PAGU. See Johore. 

GUNPALOS. Hind. Pyrus kumaoncn- 
sis. 

GITNPAT, Guni Pat. Guz. Hind. P 
Gunny, properly Gonpat. 

GUNPOWDER. 

Krudt Pulvcr, Dax. Ubat, TJbatbndil ; san- 
Buskrnid, Di t. dawn, masiyn, Malay. 


Pondre, Fit. Proch, Pot. 

l'ulver, Soliiesspn Ivor, Polvora, Port. 

Gbu. Porooli, Bus, 

Barut, Darn, Guz. Tlixn. Krufc, Sw. 

Polvcro, It Topuika marindu, Tvm* 

Pulvis pyrius, Lat. Mantlu, Tel. 


Gunpowder is * a ;oinponnd of sulphur, 
charcoal and nitre. The sulphur and char- 
coal in a state of fine powder are mixed with 
the saltpetre moist as it comes from the refi- 
nery. This compound, known as “ green 
charge,” is long and carefully ground under 
iron and stono runners. This green charge 
mixture is then milled into gun-powder 
under large iron runners, that used fur En- 
fold or Snider for six, and fine sporting pow- 
der for twelve, hours. It leaves the mill in a 
state partly of soft cake or mill cake and 
partly of dust. These are then pressed into 
a hand cake at the rate of 70 tons on the 
square foot, and by the corning and granu- 
lating processes it is broken up into the 
grain, dried and glazed to the form in which 
is sold as gunpowder. 

The sulphur of European commerce is 
chiefly obtained from Sicily and the volcanic 
districts of the Mediterranean; the finest, 
known as “ Lercara Firsts,” sells at £7 the 
ton in the London market, as an ingredient 
j n gun-powder, and its value consists of the 
low temperature at which it inflames. Sul- 
phur is largely produced in the volcanic 
islands of the Archipelago and can be readily 
extracted from iron and copper pyrites. 
The total of tho annual rates at which 
powder has been manufactured in the 
three Presidencies for ten * years, gives an 
average of 3 annas per lb. for Bengal, nearly 
4 annas for Madras, and 4 annas 6 pie for 
Bombay. When to the prime cost is added 
the packing and carriage, it will be seen that 


GUNTA BARINGA. 

4 annas and G pie is about the actual average 
post. 

. The gunpowder made in Madras Js dried 
on a black drying terrace on which the tem- 
perature ranged as under, at noon. 


1854 

January 

130 to 1^6 

ff 

February 


Jf 

March 

136 „ 154 

ff 

April 

132 „ ISO 

Jf 

May 


If 

June 

132 „ 154 

ff 

July 


ff 

August 

130 „ 150 

If 

September 

130 „ 164 

ff 

October 


ff 

November .. 


ff 

December 



Sir John Davies is of opinion that tho 
art of printing, the composition of gunpow- 
dor, and the magnetic compass, which he 
says, arc justly considered in Europe as 
three of the most important inventions or' 
discoveries of modorn times, had their first 
origin in China. 

While Gun-powder, was a discovery of 
Angcndre which until Dr. Pohl lately turned 
his attention to it had fallen into complete 
oblivion, viz., an explosive substance com- 
posed of 28 parts of prussiato of potash, 
23 of cane-sugar, and 49 of chlorate of 
potash. This mixture is white, and may bo 
used as gunpowder; it is lighter than com- 
mon gunpowder, but its strength is greater 
in the ratio of 167 to 100 for an equal 
weight of each; and in the ratio of 129 to 
100 for equal volumes. Honey only GO 
grammes of white powder are necessary to 
prodneo the effect of 100 grammes of black, 
which, moreover, leaves a residue of 68 
grammes, while the former only leaves 31 -J 
grammes. White gun -powder has further 
the advantage of not heating the gun so fast 
as the other, bccauso the temperature of its 
flame is much lower; it is easier to manu- 
facture, less hygroscopic, less inflammable 
by percussion, and more economical than 
black gun powder. It remains to be seen 
whether its corrosive action on fire arms bo 
greater or less than that of its rival. Davies 
China , Quarterly Review , July 1868. 

GUN-POWDER PLAY is tho well- 
known “ Laab-ul Barut,” firing matchlocks 
in the air in the east to rejoice. 
GUNSTOGK-TREE. Guaauma. Sp. 
GUNTA BARINGA. 

Bhui Jamb,, Beng. Sirri-tckkn, SlNGH. 

Gund barunghi, Duk. Chimt-dekku, Tam. 
Barungbi. Sans. G bantu bharangha, TeX.. 

Bhoomi Jombiika, „ 

Ganta bariuga is the root of a plant grow- 



, ' GUNUKA. ; 

.itagin the bills about Lamsingi to the W* 
•;of^zftgapatam. It is mentioned byAinslie, 
112, 1st Ed. Ato .) under its Tamil bam© 

.'♦ftbiriidfllclrii. The Rfl.mo rim? is contained 


fchjrudekku. The same drug is contained 
in the Canara and Travancore collections : 
the plant yielding these roots is still doubt- 
ful. This root continues to be used in 
Southern India by native practitioners as a 
febrifuge. Ainslie says, “it is a small, 
knotty, somewhat warm and slightly 
bitterish tasted root which the natives pre- 
scribe in fever and catarrhs. From the 
word Paringbee, it is perhaps brought from 
some foreign country.’ 5 From its low price 
Dr. \Cleghorn was incliued to think this 
improbable. Of its absolute antiperiodic 
qualities nothing seems to be known with 
accuracy, the Vyteans consider an infusion 
or decoction of the leaves and tender 
shoots of this plant, as attenuant and dia- 
phoretic : they are said to be slightly 
. bitter and not unpleasant to tho taste. 
m w. Fergusson of Colombo is of opi- 
Jlion '' that Premna herbacea. lloxb. is the 
plant that produces the Gunta baringa. Mr. 
jFergusson in Uicr Is, . Elliot Flor Andh. 
Mi.E. J. R, Ind. Anns. Med. Sci. for April 
1856, p. 897.. Ainslic's Mat. Med., p. 112. 1 
' GUNTA CHETTU, Tel. Lawsonia alba. 
—Lam. 

GtJNTA G ALTJERU. Tel. also Gunta 
kal&gara. Tjsl. Eelipta prostrata. — Roxb. 

GUNTA KAMINAM. Tel. also Boda- 
iaaram. Tel. Stemodia viscosa. — Roxb. 

V: GUNTHER, Ur. A., a learned naturalist. 

In 1860, Lieut,- Colonel Playfair and Dr. A. 
;<j ' .Gtuither published a work on the fishes of 
Zanzibar. Ur. Gunther, in addition to all that 
- he had written in tho proceedings of the 
Zoological Society and other Journals, in 
the years I860 to 1668, brought out seven 


■ • m ::: 

GUNUNG MABAJ. See Banka Islands. 

GUNYUN. Hind, of Ladak CCttnn caruij 
Linn, the car ro way seed plant. * 

GUPTA. A dynasty that ruled in Nor- 
them India. The following is a table of 
the Gupta kings, according to the views of 
two writers who have made them a subject 
of special study. 


Col. Cunningham. 
Continuous series. A. D. 
I. Gupta, 319 

II. Ghatotkacba, 340 

III. (Jhandrogup- 

ta I, 360 

IV. Samudragup 

ta Parakrama, 383 
V. Cbamlmgup. 
ta 11, Vikra- 
maditya, 400 

VI Kumaragup- 

ta, Mahendra, 430 


Trofmor Lassen.. 
Elder Guptas.’ Cor. A.D. 

I. Gupta, 160 

II. Ghatotkacba, 168 

III. Chandragup. 

ta, 195 

IV Samudragup. 
ta, 230 

Chandragup- 
ta II, 210 


VI. Skandagnpta or 

Kunmragup. 
ta, 270 

VII. Maheiulragup. 
ta and Nara- 
yanagupta, 280 

* Later Guptas.’ 

I. Devagupta, 400 

II. Cliandrapriya, 435 

III. SakracJitya, 460 

IV. Buddhagupta, 490 

V. Tathugatagup* 

ta, 505 

VI. Baladitya, 530 

VII. Vajra, 540 

Mr. Thomas gives the Gupta dynasty tlma. 
He appends no dates. In the early part ot 


VII. Skandagnpta, 

Kramaditya, 440 
VIII. Skandagnpta, 
Ladradityaor 
Lokaditya, 452 
IX. Buddhagupta, 480 
X. Taktagupta, 510 
XI. Naragupta, Ba- 
laditya, 540 
XII. Vajra, 570 


his career. 

I. Gupta. 

II. Ghfttotkacka. 

III. Chandra gupta. 

IV. Sanmdragupta. 


V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 


Chandragupta.il 
Knmaragupta. 
Skaudagupta. 
Budhagupta. 


GUPTA. The Chaudragupta known to tho 
Greeks as Sandracottus, in the early part 
of his career, led a pandering life in the 
Punjab, (See Tumours Introduction to 
tho Mahawanso, p. xli., quoting 


the 


volumes of a catalogue of the fishes in the Tika or Commentary), and was most pro* 
TTh'+IoL bably engaged with his fellow-country- 

men in opposing Alexander. His clnei 
ad viper, the brahmin Chauakya, was a 
native of Takshasila or Taxila, the capital ot 
the Western Punjab; and it was in that 
country that Chandragupta first established 
himself by tho complete expulsion of tho 
Greek troops loft by Alexander (Justin, xv* 
4. — “ Auctorlibertatis Sandracottus fuerat ) 
It would appear that the Greek colonists i in 
the Punjab had first been placed 
Philip, while the civil administrate* 
country remained in tho hands of 
princes, Taxiles and Porus. Afterwards, ® 
tho murder of Philip by tbe mercenary sol- 
diers, Alexander (Anabasis vi. 2, vu) direct- 
ed Eudemps and Taxiles to govern the coun- 
try until he should send another dejmty- w. 
is probable, however, that they contused w 


i ■, British Museum; 

GUNTOOB, a Madras collectorate form- 
ed out of the Northern Circars. The dis- 
trict has a population of 570,083 and takes 
its. name from that of tho chief town, G un- 
tooiY Its principal river is the Kistuah, and 
its principal towns V entapol lam an d Ni zam- 
patam. Guntoor was granted to the British 
In 1768 by the nifc&m subadar of the Dek- 
jeapt, was subequently taken by him, but 
finally regranted in 1785, on the occasion 
of the war against Hyder Ali and tho Mah- 
. rnttes. Ill the district of Guntoor, irriga- 
; tiqn works were neglected, and in one year, 
consequence of drought, a famine de- 
“i strbyed one-half of the population, and 
pauiied a loss in revenue, for ten years, esti- 
mated at ^8800,000, 

GUKUKA. Sans, from ganna, to count. 


m 



GUPTA; 


. GOOR-AKCfo. 


re ta i n tie charge ; for after Alekfmder’s signs to them the honour of deliyegiiw their 
death, in B. C. 323, Eudemos, contrived by native land from tho thraldom of a foreign 
the treacherous assassination of king Poms « vct,k occarredmost probacy 

bvhis general Eumcnes, to make himself about 3 1 O B, C., or shortly after the marchof 
master of the country (Diodorous xix, 5.) hudomostotho assistonceof Eumenee. .Gf;e. 
Some few years later, in B. C. 317, ho march- Bunsen also montions (ni. 543-4) that 


Chan drag up ta was present when PoruB was 
murdered : that lie dethroned and murder*: 
ed the younger brother of Nanda kin§ 'of 
Paiibotbra, or Patalipura, B. C. 312, and* 
founded the Maiyya dynasty, whose reigns 
opportunity not to be neglected; and their ^ avo a ^ us ^ c to the bust. Chandragupta’a 
liberty was fully asserted by the expulsion W do ™ extended oyer the Persians, *, e., 
of the Greek troops and the slaughter of their easte ™ 8 - a,8 ° «»o Pemnmta ofGuaerat, 


©d to the assistance of Enmenes, with 3,000 
infantry and 5,000 cavalry, and no less than 
120 elephants. With this force he perform- 
ed good Bervice at the battle of Gabiene. But 
his continued absence gave the Indians an 


.chiefs.— Justin, xv. 4 says “ Pradactos ejus 
occiderat” ; again. “ Molienti dcindo bellum 
ail versus procfactos Alexandri” Chandragupta 
was present when Porus was murdered. Ho 
afterwards became the leader of a national 
movement, which ended in his own elevation 
to the sovereignty of the Punjab. Justin 
attributes his success to the assistance of 
banditti ; Justin xv. 4. — “ Contracts latro- 
nibits Indos ad novitatem rogni solicitavifc.” 
But in this Colonel Cunningham thinks he 
has been misled by a very natural mistake ; 
for tho Aratta, who were the dominant 
people of the Eastern Punjab, are never 


and north to the Indus, and south to the 
mouths of the Ganges nnd Telingana, the 
whole of Aryavarta. . His forces consisted 
of 000,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry, and 900 
elephants Towards tho close of the fourth 
century before our era, when Alexander’s 
successors were at peace with each other, 
the great Seleucus turned his arms towards 
the East, with the intention of recovering 
the Indian provinces of Alexander. Chan- 
draguptra formed an alliance with Seleucus, 
whose daughter he received in marriage. 
He also received at liis court of Palibothra, 
Megasthenes, as an ambassador, and in 


mentioned in tho Mahabharata without return, Chandragupta sent presente with an 
being called robbers. -Lasso,,, Pentapot Tn- anll f SSi ' dor to ^leucas to Babylon. The 
, (lirei — “ Aratti profecto latrones,” and “ Ba- T dra,na ol “"*» Kak “\ records 
hici latrones.” The Sanscrit name is —mble political event of his Mur- 

Arashtra, the ' kingless,’ which is preserv- P at, °" °? ^ a,lbo ‘ hr ^ ^ ,,a,ne ocottra ® 
cd in the Adraisto of Arrian, who places an .■ insorjption at Sand.., also on one at 
them on the Ravi. They were the rcpubli- °ojein. lod also says lie w<w of the Tajcshak 
can defenders of Sangala, or Sakala, a fact ™ce.-BMs« Pope*, p. 141 Induct Alter- 
which points to their Sanskrit name of Vol. I, Appendix, p. xxx ., and 

Arashtra, or * kingless.’ But though their Vo). U, pp. 1161 and Hh2. Journal of the 
power was then confined to .the eastern ^Uc M<, of Bcujd, p. 146. Jhmm,, 


Pnnjab, the people themselves had once 
spread ovqr the whole country — “ Ubi fluvii 
illi quini *' * * ibi sedes sunt Aratto- 


rum ;” — (Lassen, Pentapot Indiea, from tho 
Mahabharat. ) They were known by the se- 
veral names of Bahika, Jarttika, and Takka ; 
of which the last would appear to have been 
their true appellation *, for their old capital 
ofTaxila or Takka-sila was known to ’the 
Greeks of Alexander; and the people them- 
solves still exist in considerable numbers in 
the Punjab hills. The ancient extent of 
their power is proved by the present pre- i L™™* 
valence of . their alphabefcicalv characters, ‘nTR 
vhich under the name of Takri, or Takni, 


Frump's Essays on Indian Antiquities , Yol. >■ 
I, p. 276. See Inscriptions, pp. 373, to 379. 

. GUPTAVAD1IUTA. An ascetic of a par- 
ticnlar hindu order, one who does not avow 
his profession of mendicancy, or who observes 
its practices in secret. — Wilson, 

GUR, SeeKirkook. 

GUR. Hind. Puk. Unclarified sugar, 
raw sugar, treacle, or molasses, whether the; 
product of tho sugar cane or of any of thei 
palms, written Goor,nlso called Jaggree. 

GUR A. See Vara, or Vasara. 
GURACHA. Hind. Rub us flavus, and R. 


GURGEN DA. Singh. A tree in Ceylcwi, 
»» »ow used by all the hindus of Kashmir ft? w . ood aa offensivesteuob. 


tbi* 


jjd Sabathu to Kabul and Bamian. On 
thes 0 grounds, Major. Cunningham identifies 
the banditti of Jagtin,' with the Takka, or 
or, ginal inhabitants of the Punjab, and as* 


Sterculia fretida nor tho Anagyris feetida. - 

Tennant, 

GOOR-AKOO, or Goodakoo, Hind, the 
tobacco for the hukka, from Gur, unclarified 
sugar and aku a leaf. i? ‘ 
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GURJAN. • GURHWAfc. • . 

j; GtLRAKHI. Mar. A cow-keeper, a principal places, adding that Ataiar was 
^sow-herd, from Go, a cow, and rakhna to the largest town.— Elliot See Gurgan. 
keep. • GURDEZEE, properly Garde zi a class 

GURAL. Hind. The Chamois of Kangra. of Syuds in Jowleo of Moozuffernugnr. 
GURAL HARRA — ? Seo Har. They claim connection with the Barah 

GURANYO ALOO. Dioscorea rubella. Sadat. — Elliot. 

Red Sweet Yam. This is an oblong and GTJRDONEE, a silver neck-ring 
red skinned .root, tuberous, deeply tinged GURG. Hind. Pers. a wolf, 

witlfred under the skin, but the colour does GURG AN, the modern Vchrcan or Hyr- 

not penetrate deep; in a rich light soil cania. 

they are sometimes as much as three feet GURG ANNA. Hind. Verhascum thap- 

long. sus, Eremostachys vicaryi, Salvia lanata. 

Qwanyo Aho , Lai. Dioscorea pur- GURGBANSKE, properly Gargbansi, a 
purea. Purple Yam. Root oblong ; class of Rajpoots in Sugreo and Mahool of 
throughout of a lighter or dark purple, but Azimgurh; and in Amorha, Ruttunpoor, 
always considerably deep in tinge. This Ran see, and Rusoolpoor, Ghous of Goruek-' 
colour is permanent. poor. — Elliot. See Chunumea. 

"Another species is .the Zemmykund the GURGHEE, a river running in the Ha- 
Dioscorea purpurea. Tuborssubroiniid, purple zaribsigb district, 
throughout, very large, of an irregular, GURGI. Hind. Dress. Trowsers 

smooth, roundish shape, and growing near GURGU. Hind. Pistacia integerrima. 

the surface, so as to appear in dry weather GURGU LI., Hind. Leptopus cordifo- 

through the cracks they make by raising the lins. 

Soil over them. — lliMo.ll. GURGU ARU. Maleal. Syn.ofBryo- 

GURAPPASAKATUNGA, Tki, Scir- nia laciniosa. 
pus maritimus. — Linn. GURGU R. Boo. Job’s tears grass, 

GURAO. Mar. According to Wilson Ooix barbala. 
a mixed caste usually employed as the ser- GIJRGIJR. See Kirkook. 

vant of the village temple, sweeping it, and GURG1JRA. Hind. Reptonia huxifolia. 

■decking the village idol, he is alsothe vilhigo GURGURI. Hind, a kind of lmkka. 

trumpeter. In the Dekluui, the Gurao is GlILtllEEHUNl) properly Garhihaud, a 

supposed to he the illegitimate offspring of description of niaalec tenure in Biuidlecnnd, 
a brahman with a woman of another casle. by which lands are held on paying a sfci|>u* 
They are now in (ivory varied employ.— lated yearly tribute, but not one-fifth the 
7/f.i h(\n. See Baluta. amount which ought to bo paid. When the 

GURBHADll ANU. Sans, from garbha, power of the Mnhratias became consolidat- 
tho womb, and adliana, to hold. ed, they soon perceived that the Gurliee- 

GUR-BATAS. Root of a climber brought bund holders were difficult to deal with in 
to Ajmeer from Delhi : Ims a bad smell, is every way, slow and irregular in the payment 
considered astringent and cooling; much of revenue. — Elliot Siipp. ( Vfm . 
used in horse mesalih : four seers for one GURHKE HUBEKBOOLLAH. See 
rupee. — Gen. Med. Yop., p, 135. Khybor, p. 517. * 

GU RBI ANI. Hind. Thaliotrum foliolosum. GURHWAL, a non-regulation district 
GURCH, also Gurcha. Hind. Mcnis- under the N. W Provinces of India. It is 
permnm cordifolium. syn of Coculna cor- a country of very great extent., though of 
difolius. — I). C. Tinosporeaoordifolia. small comparative value. Many of the 

GURCHAM. See Kelat, p. 403. larger rivers of Upper .India, and all those 

GURD ALU. Hind. Prunus arroeniaca. which form the origin of the Gauges, have 
GURDASPUR, a district in a fertile their rise in its mountains, and hold their 
pleasant strip under the Himalaya hills. course through its territory. Sreenuggnr* 

• GURDEZ,a country between Ghazni and the chief town is* on the south bank of the 
'India. Alacnanda about twenty miles above its junc- 

GIJRJAN, also in the Arabic form tion with the Bhagiruttee at Ddb Prague, 
Juzjanan, must not bo confounded with the where a strip of level ground stretches along 
Country of Go rjan or Gurgan, on the eastern for three or four miles, forming the valley 
shores of the Caspian. Yakut says the names known by the same name as the town, (tow* 6 
Guzjan or Gnzjanau both designate a large termination of the Nepal war in 1815, rajou 
jdistriot of the province of Balkb, between Soodursun Sah, who had been deprived 0 
that city and Merv. The chief town was his country by the Goorkha dynasty* was 
Yahudiya, and Ibn Haukal mentions Sha- found in great poverty, at Debra. * Tha 
bui'kan, Andkhod, and Ambar among its portion of his hereditary possessions wipes 
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GtmawAt, 




lay to the west of the Aiikabauda rivet was The celebrated temples of Kedarnath 
restored to him by sunnud, the lauds to the and Budrinatii are both in Nagpore, and 
east, and the Debra Doon and tho pergnn- also the Panch Kedar, or five intermediate 
nah of Rarngiirh being retained by the holy spots along the edges of the snowy 
British Government. During the rebellion range. Tbo concourse of pilgrims during 
of 1867, tho rHjab rendered valuable assist- 11 " ' ** ‘ ^ 1 * 

[Hire to the British* He died in June 1869, 
mid in consideration of bis services, his eld- 
est illegitimate son, 13 ho wan Sing, was al- 
lowed to succeed and since received a 
suunud guaranteeing the right of adoption. 

The revenue of the country is about rupees 


the season of resort from May to October, 
enables tlio zemindars to sell their ricef 
wheat, ghee, tfcc., with advantage, along the 
different points of the pilgrim ‘ road nearest 
to their homes. They also breed . large 
flocks of sheep and goats on the excellent 
pasture tracts which lie fit the base of the 


80,000, and the population 200,000. The j snowy peaks. In regard to temperature^ 
rajah has no troops of any kind, and pays no ! the climate of some parts of Nagpore is 
tribute. Tho people of Gurhwal arc Bhot, j quite European, and the scenery of tho. 
dwelling in the passes and their neighbour- j whole tract, is highly beautiful, while tho 
hoods at heights above 0,000 feet. The pass- | vicinity of the eternal snows is characterized 
. state that ridges which within the me- by the grandest sublimity. Nagpore will 
mory :>f man were clothed with forest and never be forgotten by those who have pur- 
jiasture lauds arc now covered with snow, j sued the torrents of the Mundagnce to their 
showing the extension of tho snow zone. The 1 source, who have wandered among the 
Nir.i pass on the Duli, a feeder of the Ganges, magnificent forests of the Toongnath range, 
is the best, and the J invar' on the Gauri or who have spent a day on tho banks of tho 
pass, a feeder of the Barda or Gogra, is the j Deoreo Thai. In this porgnnnah are the 
worst. The number of well-built houses in j copper mines of Pokhree, <fcc., which, in the 


Villages. Houses. 
D:irma on 

l.luiDhouli, 24 „ „ 342 „ 
By: m so Puss cm 
iho Kali, ‘J „ „ ISt „ 


tliu Bhot districts are in 
Villages. Houses. 

Eu ia on tho 

Siu’iiswuti 3 „ „ 125 „ 

Nili, 10 „ „ 210 „ 

Juwar cm 

tliu( cuun, 13 ,, „ ‘liij j, 

The Bhot, hero, as elsewhere, is an agri- 
culturist, and is assisted by slavhs who live 
under the roofs of their masters. Tho peo- 
ple in the -Alalia, Nir.i, Juwar and Byanse 
passes are supposed to he immigrants from 
fibofc who drove out. an earlier body of 
Hindus, and many of the chief families trace 
their origin hi a Tibetan locality. Tho in- 
habitants of the Darina pass are said to he 
s body of iVlogol left in Kumaon by Timur 
and if so they are not true Bhot. Tho l)ar- 
Jnit inter their dead lor a time, and in the 
month Kirtik exhume and burn them, but 
the other pass-men burn tlieir dead on tlud 


demise. The Darina practice divination, j carpus. See Gurjun. 
taking their omens from the warm livers of GURT-SIllORA. 
sheep sacrificed for the purpose. 


time of I lie Gurhwal rajahs, are said to 
have yielded a largo revenue. Since the 
British occupation of the province they 
have never been very profitable, and the 
produce had become so scanty, owing to the 
difiioulty of working the ground, rather 
than to the absence of ores, that, in 1837, 

( lie farmer could not even pay one hundred 
Rupees per annum. About 400,000 acres 
of Gurhwal and Kumaon are covered by 
the Pinus longifolia, hearing about fifteeu 
trees to the acre. — Fraser s Uimahii/a. 
Mountains, p. 369. Cnnuintfh lira's La dak. 
Fn< Ihrni's Fthuohnfjf. Aifr/iesnns Treaties, p. 
58. Mr. J. H. Batten on British. Gurwhal in 
181-2. 

GURITI CllKTTU. Tkl. Dmrnia ex- 

tensa. — \i: Brown. 

G UR JAN BALSAM. Anglo. Reno Wood 
il, or Gurjan oil from species of Diptevo- 


Fious rubes- 


The wo- 

toen of the Darina and Ryan so pass dress 
alike, and these two clans eat the Yak and 
would eat the cow, while those of Maim, 
Jfiti and Juwar abstain from beef of all 
kmdsand look down, as on an inferior caste, 
0n the Darmu and Byan.se. The Juwar 
barest India, have the largest trade, and 
Htfnrt to an annual fair in September at 
Gaitog}^ the residence of the Lahsa vice- 
These passes are the roads from India 
Nari or Gaari, Tibetan provinces of the 
hninese empire. The Gurbwal’^eoplehave 
a passional love of .couiftry and home. 


Tel. Canna 


Beng: 

ecus. Vah l . 

GURI GKNZA CHETTU. 

1ml i(ia. — Linn. 

GURTNDA. Hind. Prinsepia ntilis. 
GURJARA the ancient name of the tract 
between Jamlmka or Jambusir on the Ner- 
hudda to the Tapti l iver, p. 321. See Gujar; 
India. 

GU R J A- 1| A SHTRA. alsoG nr jara orGnja- 
ratlii, a name of Gazerat. See Gujar; India 
p. 321 Mahrattn. 

G URJ I a Georgian : <o say that, a Per- 
sian lady resembles a Gurji or Georgia^,: 
is one of the highest compliments to her . 
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GURKHA. ’ ' GU&U4 

t “beauty. The harams of Persia, contain country in the mauntaittoub tract which 
many lovely Circassians. Oiweleif a Travels, stretcheaon the northern borders of India 
4 Yol. I|. p. 51. between that and the highlands of Tartaiy! 

GURJI-MARA Can. Gamboge Tree. They had acquired these territories during 
QURJUN OIL. Gurpin ka tel— An the preceding 50 years, from many disutii. 
oleo- resinous liquid 'afforded by several spe- ted hill chiefs whom they dispossessed 
cies of Dipterocarpus : deep brown, trails- exterminating the families as each raja 
parent, of nauseous odour; sometimes thick fell before them. H. T. Brinsep. Fger ton's 
and white. See Dipterocarpus. Journal of a Winter's To ur in India, Yol. I, 

GtFRJUR. See Chittagong. p. 177. Prinsep's Tibet, Tartary and Mon- 

GURKE ELLE LANGE? Cucumis gulia, p. IS. Fraser's Himalaya Mountains, 
'utillissimus. p. iVA. 

: d-UBMAIA. Ob*, Cassia, fistula. GU RICH ALI. See Nepal. 

GUR KATS, also Our Shagal. Hind. gURMA. A river of Rewah. 

Desmodmm tiluufolmm. GIJRMALA. Guz. Hind. Mahb. Ca- 

GURKEH. Umber was a sovereign of thartocarpns fistula, Peus. 
high rank among the princes of tho Deccan, GUAM MU S SAL A. Guz, Garm masa- 
who governed his dominions with wisdom, la. Hind. Spices. 

He built the city of Gurkoh, now called An- GURMUI. A liver near Ohogong in the 
rungabad, five kos from Dow lata bud, and Bauleah district. 

died two years before tho expedition of shah GURNARD. One species is known as 
, Jeban, at eighty years of age, leaving his the Flying gurnard : species of Exocootus are # 
dominions the host cultivated and the hap- the (lying fish, and a species of Pogasusisthc 
piest region in India. Briggs, The Nizam, flying horse. 

GURKHA, a rising race in Nepal. In GIJROII. A band or troop, of fakeors, 
feature and figure tho true Goorkha are al- thus there is the Chistiali, Bu-nawa, the Ca- 
, ways singular and remarkable, from their lendar, <fco., guroh. 

broad Chiueso or Tartar-like physiognomy, GUROH SAU. Leader of a band* 
the small eyes, flat nose, and meagre whis- GUROOAN. A river near Koomarpootah 
kers, as well as his stout square make and in Goalparah. 

sturdy limbs. The Gurkha, in every descrip- GU ROORA or Garura, also Garootmut 
tion of costume, and in all degree of ragged- Sans. From garoot, a wing, 
ness, are to be seen miifglod with inhabitants G URRA. A river of Phillibeet. 
of Kumaon,Sirmore, and Gnrhwnl. Inl7l)2, GURRAH MANDLA. in the middle of 
the Goorkha race mastered the whole of the the IGlh century was 300 miles long and 100 
valley of Nepal, and tho hill country from broad. Gurrali town is five miles below 
• Sikhim to the Gogra and a party of them Jubbujpur. 

crossed the Himalaya, and appeared sudden- GURRAPU BAD AM CHETTU. Tel 
ly before Teeshoo Loomboo. The Llama and Stercnlia fcotida. — Linn. 
priests hastily evacuated their convents, and .QU RRAPU DIKKA CHETTU. Tel Sa- 
iled to Lhassa, and the placo was plundered gittaria obtusifolia, — Linn. Lit. “ Horses 
by the Goorkha, who retired immediately i hoof-tree, ” from the shape of tho leaves, 
with their booty. The Tibetans* applied to \ GURRAPU GATTE AKU. Tei.. also 
China for aid, and an army was collected for j Manduka brambi, Tel. Clerodendrou vis- 
the punishment of this act of unprovoked ; cosum. — Vent. 

outrage. Tho Goorkha submitted uncoil- GURRAS, a Nopaul tree that affects 
ditionally to the Chinese commander, who tho highest situations ; its flowers are large 
imposed a tribute and triennial mission to j and of a deep red, and yield by decoction ft 
Pekin, besides restitution of all tho booty J purplish colour, which is converted by acids 
taken at Teeshoo Loomboo, and he took ! into a tolerable pink. The Jumno-mundroo 
hostages for the performance of these stipu- i tree, the Gurras, the Puddiem or Payah, the 
lations. The rajah of Sikhim was at the | Chootraphul, the Mahul and the Puhuttok 
same time taken under Chinese protection, i tree, all grow inNepaul. Smith's Nqnml. 
Checked towards the east by these events, ' GURROY. A river near Ktishtee w 
the Goorkha extended their dominion west- Pubna district. 

ward* subjugating Kumaon, Sirinugur, and QUR-SOONDUR. Bbng. Acacia arft- 
all the bill country to the Sutlej. When Lord bica. 

Ptas tings commenced his administration, GURU or Gooroo, amongst jams, hindus 
their dominion extended as far as the river and the sikh, a religious teacher. Among the 
Teesta to the East, and westward to the Sikh religionists Govind Sing was the 
< Sutlej, thus occupying the whole of the strong of the padshah. The ten padshahor G» r0 0 
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but little known, and used by the buddhist 
priests to propagate their religion. They eat 
beef, but do not use milk. Their paganism 
is not yet extinguished. 

They form a tribe or dan or race 'in 
Nepaul, and, along with the Krat and Magar, 
also of Nepaul, form the principal part of 
the Nepaul army. These three tribes are 


GtJRUNG. 

the Sikh were 1 , Nanak ; 2, An gad ; 3, Ama- 
ndas* 4, Eamadas ; 5, Arjun; 6, Har- 

<rovind ; 7, Har-kishan ; 8, Tegh-bahadur ; 

9 Harah; 10 Govind Sing. In the hindu 
religion the gnru corresponds to an eccle- 
siastical bishop and each of the hindu sects 
has a superintending gnru. They have 
large incomes, reside in a temple, but 
make extensive ecclesiastical visitations or | said to differ only in i heir religion, accord- 
tours, accompanied by a band of disciples J ing as it combines a greater or less degree 
who occasionally act as the assistant guru. ; of the hindu opinions with those of btid- 
In popular belief, the guru can* work mira- j dhisni. The Jury a are a tribe of Nepaul, 
cl os and forgive sins. He can exeommuni- ! south of the G lining, with whom they are* 
cate and again restore to communion. In j intermixed and intermarry. They are hindu. 
his tours he levies contributions from the ! in creed and manners. They may pertain 
people of his sect. The Jains have their own j to the Gurung, Magar or Newar tribes. Tlie 
guru. — Whaler's History of India. See Gay- | Newar were, however, the prior holders of 
atri Join. Jogi, Kanta Bhaja, ! Nepaul and their divisions are the Gurkha, 

GURU CHAN DAN. Hi no. Be/, oar. ! Nepaul, Makwarpur and Moruug. — -Latham. 

CiURUGA. Tkl. Celosia argent ea. — Linn. See Krat, India. 

T ,v,’ Al 1 >n, n^ r(, ?f 0riuS * I GU RU PA DASttA YA, in the hindu re- 

GURUGlJI U or Gilugudu. 1 el. Caseuria , jj f| 1(J stil . v || 45 veneration of the spiri- 
tomentosa, It. ii. 421. ! tl ? a i r 

GlJltUGU KURA. Tkl. Allmannia no- „ ’ , 


dill ora. — K. Bro wn . 

GURUGU PULA TIG E. Tkl. Crypto- 
lepis reticulata. — Wild. 

GURUKATTA. Sans. Bole Armenian. 
GURU GOVIND, the last of the Sikh 
Guru. Secs Guru; Sikh. 


GURU SICIIER, a peak on Mt. Aboo 
<5,700 feet above the sea. 

GUUYATj. Gdz. Hino. a watch, a gong, 
a clock ; properly Gharial. 

GURZ, nn iron club pointed at one end, 
and having a knob at the other covered 


GURUKKAL. The head priest amongst \ with spikes. Gnrz-Mar, is an order or guroli 
the saiva sect, of the south of India. — Wilson, j of faqoors. The members of it. carry a gurss 
GITRUGTT. Tel. Celosia argentca. L. j with which they wound themselves to extort 
GURUGU CHETTU. Tel. Crozophora, j alms. The order is said to have originated 
plicataj Ad. Jus *. — C. tinctorium, Bnrm. hid. J with a Pir named Sayid Ahmad Kabir.- 
This is the Indian turnsol — Roijla III. i. 320. ] Wilson's (Jlossan/. 


Misled by the English name, somehavcimagin- 
cd the plant to be the sun-flower, and still 
farther to increase the confusion, thoy have 
turned the old Greek name of Croz. tiirc- 
torium L. ("nAiorphiriov p.iKpSy') into the mo- 
dern Heliotrope and explained the various 
Indian names of Croz. plicata by Hcliotro- 
pium (Tiaridum) Indicum I/indl. Elliot FI. 
AM. 

GURUGUDU. Tel. Casearia tomentosa. 
'-Racb. 

GURUMANDI. Hind. 1 Ephoerantlius 
mollis. 

GURU MATA. Panjabi, a convention of 
the chiefs of the Sikh tribes, formerly held 
^Amritsar, on all occasions of importance. 

GURUMUKHi. A modification of the 
Oevanagari alphabet devised by the Sikhs: 
^ does not differ in shape, but the forms 
°f many of the letters are interchanged. 
..GURUNG, a pastoral tribe living west of 
he Magar race on the slopes of the mountains 
,n Nepah They breed sheep, which they use 
01 ‘ carriage. Their language is peculiar* 


n /■ 

GUSllARATHA MARA. Ca *.? also 

Tumi. Tel. Enibryopteris glutinifera. 

GUSHTASP, a Persian king of the Kaia- 
liian dynasty, the Hyslaspcs of Grecian 
history. Ho was son of Lolmisb, and the 
sou of Gnshtasp was Isfandiar, the Apanda 
or Astvages of the Greek historians. See 
Persian Kings. 

GUSHUEA. Hind. Root of Barleria 
longifolia. 

G US RAH. Hind, of Cis Sutlej, sandy, 
uncnlturable soil. 

GUSRU, a river of Jabbalpur. 

GUSSALAH. Hind. Moorda-sho. Pers. 
persons whoso oflieo it, is, in tho mahomedan 
towns, to wash the bodies of the dead. 

GUTCH’KA.? Duk. Syn ofGuilaudi- 
na bon due. — Linn . 

GUT-HA, properly Gat’lia, a measure of 
length. Tho twentieth part of a jareeb. 
Each Gut-ha contains three Ilahi Gaz. 
The word is derived from G at-hna to join, 
or unite by knots. — Elliot , Svpp. Gloss. 

GUTHLT. Hind. Kernel, GutU-khajuit ; 
kernel of Phoenix dactylifcra. 
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GUTTA PERCHA. 

GUTI, in 15° 6’ 9 n , 77° 38’ 1$. Hill 
citation 2,171 foot above the sea, and tho base 
^Of the Guti rock is 1 ,180 feet. It is in the 
JBellary collectovate. — Sold. Ad. 

GUTIA. Bbnq. or Shuk-China, Bkng. 
Smilax glabra. 

GUTI-SUNA. Hind. Pan ax fragrans. 

GUTTA. Malay, a gum, any gum or 
concrete juice of a tree. 

GUTTA PEKCHA. Malay, is tho com 
creto juice of tho Isonandra guttn. It is 
n forest troo of Penang, of tho Malay Penin- 
sula from Penang to {Singapore, of Sumatra 
and of Borneo. It is called the Taban tree, 
by the Malays of the Malacca and, in Borneo, 
it is known by the name of ‘Niato.* but 
Gutta pereha seems to bo tho Malay name in 
the Straits. Theohia not pronounced hard 
like a k, but like the oh in tho English 
word perch. Tho tree grows slowly to 
from sixty to seventy feet high, and three or 
four feet in diameter. Its foliage is of a pale 
> green on tho upper side, and covered with 
reddish-brown hairs bencatlnit flourishes lux- 
uriantly in alluvial tracts, at the foot of 
hills, and in such situations in many places, 
forms tho principal part of tin? jungle. 
Tho natives had discovered its valuable pro- 
perties before it became known to Europe- 
ans. They constructed from it whips, 
shoes, traces, buckets, jugs, basins, ‘ tiniba ’ 
or draw-buckets, and vessels of various 
kinds and thus attracted attention to tho 
i substance which has since been applied, in 
Europe, to a vast variety of domestic and 
scientific purposes. Their method of col- 
lecting tli© gum, however,’ has been of 
the most destructive kind, especially since 
the demand of a European market for 
this substance has had to be met. In- 
stead of economising their treasure, as 
ia done in the case of the caoutolionc 
tree, by tapping the tree and allowing its 
juice t.o ooze gradually from the inci- 
sion, they fell the trees at once, and, re- 
moving strips of bark at intervals, collect 
indeed a large quantity of snp at one time, 
J>ufc destroy all future supplies from that 
source. The tree was formerly very abun- 
dant, but all the largo timber was soon 
.felled, and few and but very small plants 
are to bo found, Tho wholesale destruc- 
tion of the gutta tree, necessarily involves 
^destruction of the traffic. To check it, 
is said, to be extremely difficult; because 
each set of explorers, is anxious for present 
? profit. A very small quantity, comparative- 
ly: speaking, is to be obtained by tapping, 
apd the first joiners get a lull supply of sap 
for themselves, without considering those 
who eome after, aud who might very pro- 


bably cut down the trees if they had' been 
spared previously. When 20 to 30 years 
old, it was cut down and the smaller 
branches cleared away; round the hark 
of the trunk and the larger branches, 
circular incisions are made at a distance 
from one another of a foot or a foot and a 
half, and in a few days all the sap dribbles 
aud falls into a eocoanut shell or other 
vessel placed below. The portions of 
juice are then collected into bamboo 
pitchers anti carried by tho collectors 
| to boil it, at. their huts, in large cauldrons, 
in order to steam oft* the water which has 
mixed with the juice and to clear it of 
impurities. After boiling, it assumes ils 
marketable consistency and is brought for 
sale, (Crime ran.) Pure gutta pereha is grey- 
ish wlnlo, but it is generally brought to 
market, of a reddish-brown hue, This is 
ascribed to chips of the bark, which fall 
into the sap ami give it their colour, # 
but in addition to this there are fre- 
quently other matters, such ns saw. 
dust, purposely introduced as adulterants, 
Dr. Montgomerie, of Bengal, appears 
to have first noticed the native use of 
this substance, in 1842, In 18415, Dr, 
d f Almeida presented a specimen of tlio 
inspissated juice to the Royal Society 
of Arts, au<l described some of the advan- 
tagos which would accrue from its 
use. This communication led to no re- 
sults ; but another, made shortly after by 
Dr. Montgomerie, was more successful, so 
j that by the united efforts of these gentle- 
men gutta pereha was introduced to public 
notice, and by the year 1858, about 2,000 
tons were annually exported from Singa- 
pore. The gutta pereha from Borneo is 
not so much esteemed as that from the 
Malay Peninsula, and doubts exist ns to the 
identity of the trees. It seems to be a 
practice with tho people who collect the 
gutta pereha of the Malayan Peninsula* to 
mix the juices of several other species of 
Isonaudra with that of the true Isonandra 
gutta. And though this mixture confessed- 
ly depreciates tho value of the gam, as tho 
products of the several species have, to 
sorno extent, similar properties, the adul- 
teration allows the commercial article to be 
applied to many purposes in the arts, fro® 
which the higher price and the scarcity of the 
true gum gutta would exclnde it, There ar 0 
said to bo five or six species of Isonandra .on 
the Koondahs of the Western ghats of India* 
I. wightiaua, I. perottetiana, I. oandollean^ 
and 1. lanceolata, and in Ceylon is 
and five other species.* Some of these, ho * 
ever, may bo referred to ofchergenera* or 
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0 UTTA ;PERCHA. GUTTA PERCHA.' 

gynonyms. One in ffie peninsula, tbelaonandra fit. In solution, this substance is employ* 
ftOiiminata, Wight y is now referred to Bassia ecjL in waterproof clothing ; mixed with 
elliptic** end yields the Pauchontee or pon- caoutchouc and other substances it is mado 
chontee Dr. Oxley says that gutta ought not into a light, porous, spongy material, suited 
to require an elaborate process: tbosim- for stuffing or forming the seats of chairs, 
pie boiling in water, and rolling out cushions, and mattresses. Springs of clocks 
into sheets, from which all foreign matter can Clasps, bolts, garters and string, are prepared • 
be easily picked off, is the only process ho from tho modification of the above mixture^ 
employs, and this lie thinks would be go- while moulds and balls of gutta percha are 
nerally sufficient, if manufacturers in giving produced of a hardness sufficient to bear 
their orders would take the precaution of turning in the lathe, like wood or ivory. A 
requiring that the article should bo strained varnish may also bo made in which gutta 
through a elotli at the time of its collection, percha, being the principal ingredient, may 
and if they would cnoourago the natives to he used to give a water-proof covering to 
do this, by offering a somewhat higher other substances. Gutta percha dissolves 
price for gutta porcha so propared. A vast at ordinary temperatures, and still better at 
deal of trouble and expense might, in his a higher heat in sulplmret of carbon. Tho 
opinion, he thereby saved. The great solution leaves behind on a glass plate a thin 
peculiarity which makes gutta percha eon- coating, possessing all tho properties of gutta 
ven ient and valuable for a variety of pur- percha, unaltered. Paste-hoard boxes coated 
poses is, that when plunged into boiling wa- over with this may be made to hold water, 
ter, it becomes so soft and plastic as to be Gutta percha was found by Dr. Faraday to 
easily moulded into any desired form, and possess high insulating power. Being flexi- 
this form it permanently retains on cooling, hie, impervious to water, and possessing 
It, was tho discovery of this quality which insulating power, it is the most efficient of 
first, led the Malays to fabricate* it into all substances as a con ting or tubing for tho 
useful articles, Mr. Tomlinson tells us (Die- eoppor wire of submarine telegraphs. The 
tionary) that surgeons employ it, for j juices of various troes have been brought 
fractures, bougies and capsules ; tubes for to notice, under the impression that 
syringes are made of it, and water conduits they might prove substitutes for Gutta 
have been manufactured from it for water percha ; but none of them have been found 
servico. For stereotype plates a mould is to answer, not even the sap of Euphorbia 
taken, by pressure, of a page with woodcuts, cattemnndoo from the Coromandel Coast, 
in gutta percha; fro/n this mould a cast, is j which, at oue time, was considered a likely 
obtained on a cylinder of gutta percha, and substitute. General Cullen brought to no* 
from this last the printing is carried on. ticc the Pachonteo tree of Malabar, tho Iso* 
Au hour, it is said, suffices to mako both nandra latifolia, of Wight, since included in 
mould and cylinder. It is made into the genus Dassia, but it was not found of 
speaking tubes for tho conveyance of mes- much commercial value. Tho Dutch Go* 
pages in mines, railway stations, prisons, vernment while taking measures to trans* 
workhouses, hotels, and other largo ostab- j plant and cultivate the Isonandra gutta in 
lishments. For partially deaf persons, Guiana, have discovered, at Surinam, a juice* 
the distribution has boon devised of gutta yielding tree possessed of analogous proper- 
percha tubing over a church or other largo ties, in the Sapota Mulleri, believed to be 
building, so that, by seating themselves the same as the bullet troe of tho English, 
where the tubes terminate, they are able to It is a tall tree, y folding, in the hot 
hear distinctly tho sermons or speeches de season, a large quantity of milky juice. 
Jivered therein. Gutta percha also appears The tree grows abundantly on slightly 
be admirably adapted for cornicos and elevated situations, Tho trunk is surrounded 
centres for ceilings, also for picture frames, with a ring of clay, with elevated edgeB, and 
many other uses to which plaster and then an incision is made in the bark as fa-Vy 
Papier maohie have hitherto been applied, as the liber ; tho milky juice flows out 
It has likewise been employed for door diately, and is collected in the clay reservoir* 7 
handles, and plates, knife handles, vases, The juice resembles, in some respects, tbd < 
baskets, Ac., for the stopping of de- milk of tho cow: it forms a pellicle oh its 
cayed teeth and for printing in relief, surface, which is renewed after removal. By .; 
"ho clear, sharp impression it receives, tho evaporation of the juice, 13 to ! 4y 
jjad the toughness of tho substance, parts in 100 of pure Gutta percha is 
have madp it very useful in books for the obtained. 13 ix volumes of absolute alcobpl 
blind, and in maps embossed,for their bone- added to ton of the juice, separates afcopco 
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kStbe Gutta percha, which it contains, and the blacksmith Budea— of Whomdes. 
ftdphuric ether; acts more rapidly than al- cendants are now living and are engaged in 
Coliol. The jnice is not coagulated by the occupation of their fathers in the villages 
acetic acid. This Surinam gntta product of the Gunt’hwara fraternity. — Elliot, Supp, 
is sold at Amsterdam at the same price Gloss. 

as the* best Gutta percha of commerce, GUTZLAFF, Reverend Charles, a. mission- 
ft good proof of the esteem in which it is held, ary in China, acquainted With several Chinese 
Th0 coagulated juice of a large climber dialects. He endeavoured to spread christi- 
fpond by Mr. San deman, of Mnnneepore, in anity amongst them. He was afterwards 
hie grant, has been pronounced inferior, in- an interpreter in China, and consul of Bri- 
asmuchas it is sticky, and becomes brittle tain. He died about the year 1868. Ho greatly 
When, exposed to cold aud it would be un- encouraged the Tae-^ping movement.^ 
Saleable in England. A Cachar kind of gutta Bennett's Wanderings , 
percha is also brittle, and when dissolved GUVARPHALLI. Guz. Dolichos fabac- 
m chloroform or benzole, does not dry so formis. 

quickly as the commercial article. On heat- GUVl MANU. Tel. Ficus virens. 

ingi this in water it becomes most ductile aud GUV V AD ADA. Tel. Grewia abutilifolia. 

plastic, rather more so than common gutta — Juss. 

percha : it is dissolved by the same agents GUVVA GUTTI. Tel. Trichodesma 
as the latter. Low's Sarawak, p. 19. Shiga- ! Indica. — R. Brow 

pore Cat London Ex. 1862. Indian Field' GUYA-BABUBA. B eng. Hint). Acacia 
Calcutta June 12, 1858. Tomlinson's Diction- fames inn a. syn. of Vachcllia farnesiana. 
ary. See Isonundra, Pachontee. GUYAN. Hind. Ghwiyan, the edible 

. GUTTA PODAH of Billiton, vegetable Arum, A. colocasia. 

Wax. G UZ also Gaz, a measure of length, a yard 

GUTTA TRAP of Singapore the ins pis- 3 Guz == 1 Gut’ba, and 60 Guz — 1 Jareeb, 
Sated sap or juice of an Arfcocarpus, used for The Uahi guz, is. the standard guz, or 
leaking bird-lime. yard measure of forty- one fingers, instituted 

... GUTTEAH of Cliittagong, a tanning sub- by Akber. After much controversy respect- 
. Stance obtained from a bush that grows on ing its length, it was authoritatively declar- 
tbe aides of creeks and rivers, in low ground, ed by the British Government to be 33 inches 
which is inundated witli the spring tide. It long, and the declaration has been attended 
is cub for firewood, and the fishermen and with considerable convenience to revenue 
shoemakers purchase it, and take the bark officers, as a Beegha measured by this yard 
6$ to tan their fishing nets and leather, and constitutes exactly five-eighths of an acre, 
afterwards sell the wood posts for firewood. Since the middle of the 1 9 th century the word 
It is, very abundant at Chittagong. guz is generally regarded as the British 

! GXJTTE GUM. Dur. Gamboge. standard yard of 36 inches. — Elliot. 

GUTTI. Sans. Tel. A cluster of flowers. GUZBUR. See Kelat, p. 492. 

GUTTI BIRA. Tel. LufFa racemosa. GUZANJABIN. abounds in the province 
R. Qrvwn. Perhaps only a variety of L. of Kerman shah ; it is a kind of manna ; cau- 
fffitidft. The peponid® are smooth and gene- sed by a green fly on the back of the leaf of 
rally 3-4 on the same stalk ; cultivated about, the dwarf oak. It is very accurately des- 
iMasulipatam. cribed by Diodorus Siculus. The Persians mix 

GUTTIFERiE are generally regarded as it with flour and sugar, and make it into 
tie Indian Garcinace® : all of them abound little cakes, which they consider great dain- 
in f}. viscid yellow, acrid and purgative gum ties, and export to all parts of Asia .--Ed. 
resinous juice resembling Gamboge. See Ferrier Journ ., p. 26. See Gazanjabin, 
Clusiace®, Garcinace®. Manna. 

GUTTI GUNNERU. Tel. Calpicarpum GUZER AT, a peninsula in the N. W of the 
Roxbnrgbii. — G. Don. Peninsula of India, with the Gnlph of Cutch 

: . -GtJTTI NEMAIiADUGU MANU. Tel. on its north-west, and the Gulf of Cam- 
Jt Species of Vitex. bay on its south-east. The area of tbe 

; GUTWARA, properly gafcwara, but more whole province is stated by Capt. Nasmyth 
correctly, Gant’hwara, a tribe of the Jat race to be 31,752 square miles of which only 
Who hold villages in Gohana (where they 10,736 belong to theBritish Government, the 

g^rij^llsdrAolanea, after their chief town), remainder appertaining to tributary chiefs, 
jm Soneeput Bangur, and in the Doab on The low land of Gnzerat resembles that ot 
the opposite side of the Jumna. . They trace the Concan, Canara, the Carnatic and Onssa, 
origin from Ghuzni, from which place but tbe interior of that province ii mona* 
hey were accompanied by thobhat Bajwaen, tainous. The alluvial tract, is a soil 
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nently productive, and is occupied by Rajput 
tribes, Gujur, Katti, Koli and Kunbi, all 
claiming a distinct origin. The Koli of 
G nzerat are descendants of aboriginal tribes 
w ho occupied the country before tbo Aryan 
conquests. They have long since adopted 
some parts of hinduism. In the beginning 
of the nineteenth century they wore a rest- 
less turbulent race, despising agriculture and 
living by plunder. Before the middle of 
the century they had settled down to be 
peaceful husbandmen, and the state of some . 
of their villages vied with those of the > 
Kunbi. 

The Guzerat Koonbi are a remarkably stur- 
dy independent race, and will often wrangle, 
for days, over a slight increase made in 
their rent. 

The district of Din is Portuguese, and the 
town of Din has been repeatedly besieged 
by rulers of Guzerat and the Deklian but it 
has continued in the power of thePortuguese. 

Guzerat was overrun in A. D. 718, by 
Mahomed-bin-Kasim, Walid’s general, but 
when advancing on Chittoro he was met by 
Bappa and totally defeated. 

The city of Nehrwalla says Rennell, the 
ancient capital of Guzerat, together with the 
whole of that peninsula, fell into the hands of 
Mali mood, who died four years afterwards 
(1028), possessed of the eastern, and by 
much the largest part of Persia ; as well as, 
nominally, of all the Indian provinces from 
the western part of the Ganges, to tho 
peninsula of Guzerut. 

Anhilwnrra, was the dynastic name of 
three races that ruled in Guzerat from 
A. D. 690 till A. D. 1309, when Guzerat was , 
annexod to Delhi by Ala-ud-din Mahomed j 
shah. The name of these dynasties was | 
taken from the town of Anliilpoor, which 
rose to great distinction as a commercial site, 
and with Cambay as its sea- port, was the 
Tyre of India. At its height, Anhulpoor 
was twelve coss (or fifteen miles) in circuit, 
within which were many temples and col- 
leges; eighty-four chaok, or squares; 
eighty-four bazaars, or market places, with 
a mint for gold and silver coin. Col. Tod 
thinks it not unlikely that the Chaora, the 
tribe of the first dynasty of Anhui warra, is 
a mere corruption of Saiira; as the ch and s 
ar e perpetually interchanging. The Mah- 
ratta cannot prononnee the ch ; with them 
Cheeto is Seeto, &c., lie thinks the Saura 
princes of Deo and Somnath, in all likoli- 
ho°d, gave their name to the peninsula of 
Guzerat. The language spoken is one of 
the Hindi tongues. — Rennell's Memoir , p. 47. 
i? & Elliott's History of India, A nnals of In* 
Administration. Histoire de V Inde , 


GWALIDAR. 

p. 29. Tod's Travels , pp. 147, 152* 150; 
Tod's Rajasthan , Vol . I, p. 31. See Hindu, 
India, Infanticide, Jain, Kalmuk* K^tbi, 
Kattywar, Koli, Krishna, Kutub Minar, 
Marco Polo, Rajput, RudraSampradaya, Ved- 
dab. 

GUJERATI. In the Dekkan this term is 
applied to any native of Guzerat, but mote 
especially to the traders and dealers fbom 
that country. In Bengal and Bahar, one 
..ubdivision of the Kurmi or agricultural : 
tribe, is called Gujarati, having perhaps 
come originally from thence or, possibly from 
being of Gujar origin. — Wilson. 

GUZE11ATI ILACHL Hind. Klettaria 
cardamom u m. 

GUZ-GIAH. Pehs. also Bunjdashti; 
Pens. Thorn apple. 

GUZNI. Seo Ghazni ; Kandahar. 

GUZZELHUTTI, a pass running up a 
valley in which the Moyar flows to the Bha- 
wany, between Colligal and the Neilgherry 
hills. The Anamallay liills are in the S. W. 
border of Coimbatore and are richly clothed 
with valuable forests, with many elephants 
and some of the lower hill ranges from the 
Neilghcrries, between which is the valley 
and gap or pass of Pulglmut leading to the 
western coast. The Guzzlehutty pass leads 
up the deep valley separating the Neilgher- 
ry hills from Colligal. 

GWA. Hind. Te trail th ora monopetalft./ 

GWALAGAKH, 31° 53’ ; 76° 20', in 
Charnba, near tho well known temple of Jwala 
Mitklii, about 10 miles N. of Nadaun Port 
is 3,281 feet above tho sea . — Milliter rail. 

GWALDAKH. Hind, of Kaghan, Bibes 
rubicola, glacialis and grossularia, currant 
and gooseberry ; also Ribcs lcptostachyum. 

GWALIOR, town in 26° UP 2 ”j 7&° 
9’ a large place 65 miles S. of Agra* 
Tho Entrance to the fort on the hill is 1,111 
feet above the sea. Gwalior is the capital 
of a Maliratta prince, maharajah Scindia. 
Gwalior Port built ou a rock was taken 
on the 3rd August 1780, by Major Popham. 
It was regarded as so powerful a fortress 
that its capture was heard of by the chiefs 
of India with great astonishment. During 
the rebellion a massacre at Gwalior occurred 
on the 14th June 1857. But the town was 
re* captured by Sir Hugh Rose on the 2$t&‘ 
June 1858. . Tho British Indian Govern- 

ment keep a Political Agent at the Court* 
of Gwalior, by whom, also, Arnjherra, Nnr-: 
war, Bhadowra, Khaltoun, Sirsee, Ragogurh, 
Baroda or Sbeopore and Burra are superin- 
tended. See India* Mahratta Governments*? 

GWEY-TOUNG. See Karenp,, p; 46& v 

GWALIDAR. Hind. Diospyros lotus, ^ 



: gyHkema. . 

: i^GWAL KAKBI. Him Bryonia umbel- 

tfcte. . 

V : GWANDISH* Hind. Sambucus ebulus. ‘ 

GWIAN. Hind. Arum colocnsia- 

GrWAL Bukm. Urtica nivea. — Linn. 

GWYNE, with the Moulmein and Sal wen 
risers enter the Bay of Bengal. 

GYAL. See Bos ; Bibos. 

GyAL t or Gayal. The land of a deceas- 
ed Biswadar, lying unclaimed ;* land coming 
under the management of the Mnlgoozar 
after an “ asaIni ,, deserts his village . — Elliot 
Siipp. Gloss. 

GYAM. Tibet, Ccdrns dcodara, deodar 
or Himalayan cedar. 

GYAMI, a Chinese military tribe. 

GYAMI, a population, whose language 
Mr* Hodgson treats as Sifan. — Latham. 

GYARUNG or Gyarung-bo, a powerful 
nation consisting of eighteen banners, at 
■present acknowleding the supremacy of 
China. Each tribo has its special denomi- 
nation. Tho name seems the same as that 
of Gurung, a population in Nepal, — Latham. 

GYEN BAING. Bukm. Bassella allni.— 
Linn. 

GYEW. Buum. ? A tree, maximum girth 
2 cubits, maximum length 15 feet. Found 
abundant in tho jungles round Moiilmoin 
. and all over the provinces. When seasoned 
it floats in water. Stated by the Burmese ; 
td bo equal to chisel handle tree, Dalhorgia, 1 
; species, but if so, Captain Dance had not j 
Been a favorable specimen. — Captain Dance, j 

rGYLFO, the title of the ruler of Iskur- j 
do t or little Tibet, derived from' two Haiti | 
words rGgy], powerful, and Fo, a man. ! 
The queen is styled rGgvl-mo. Mr. Vigne | 
points to this as the original of the title of 
Guelph belonging to the royal family of 
Britain, and of the term Gylfe-koniger, still 
used to designate tho old kings of Den- 
mark. See Gylfo. 

GYLLUPKA. See Bhot. 

GYLONG. See Bhot. 

\ GYMNEMA. A genus of plants belong- 
ing to the Natural Order Asclopiaceai, of 
.' which fourteen species occur in the East 
Ipdies : the best known arc 

C. acuminatum C. nepalcnaia. 

C. decaianeanum, C. sylvestre. 

C. degans. C. tinguus var. corilifolia. 

C. hirsutuin. ‘ G\ ,, var. oval i folia. 

C. laotiferutn. 

• A green dye of an excellent quality has 
been obtained from the leaves of G.( Asolepias) 
tiogeDs a twining plant. It is a native of 
Pegu buc grown in Buttnab. 


GYMN0S0P5I* ; ^ 

gymnema lactifergm var. of G. 

sylvestre B. Br. W. Conti*. 

Milk-Bearing Gyinnema, 

Ch'hoto-doodhi-lutaBRXO. j Kiri hadgula, - p^ u 
(,'oylon Cowtree, Eng. I Kiri anguua, Slnuh 
C ow Plant, „ J 

It is a form of G. sylvestre. The appel- 
lation Kiri is given because of the resemb- 
lance of the juice in colour and consistency 
to milk. It is never used as food, though 
Loudon, Lindley and Charles Knight say so,- 
nor as a vaccine virus as stated by Loudon. 

It has an erect stem, or rather is twining; 
the leaves are on short petioles, ovate, bluntly 
acum mated, usnallyunequal-sided \ the umbels 
jnany-llowered, shorter than the petioles; 
the throat of the corolla crowned by five 
fleshy tubercles; the tube furnished with 
double piloso lines runniug from tho tuber- 
cles. It is a native of Ceylon. 

GYMNEMA TENAC1SS1MA. Syn. of 
Marsdonia tenaeissima. — (IF, and A.) 

GYMNEMA SYLVESTRE, Sru. R . Br. 
ii, ‘15. 

Asclepias geminata Uoxb. | IVriplnejisylvosti is iri/Wj 
Cli’hoto-doodlii looto, I Porta palm,' 

Hung. I Putlft podavn, Tsr„ 

This grows in the Peninsula of India., 
Bengal, Nepaul, Assam and Canton. Roxb. 
ii, ril). Voitit , p. 5:18. 

GYMNEMA TINGENS, Spu. 

Asdepias tingons, Ruxb. ] Aselepias montana Uoxl t 
Crows in Sukha Nuggar, Kumroop, Bur- 
ma h and Java. Its leaves yield a green dye, 
or sort of indigo. Roxh. ii, 41). 5J8. 

SLinwanih. 

GYMNOCLADUS CANADENSIS Lam. 
Coffee-tree wood. A tree of the forests of 
Canada and N. America, introduced into 
India 

GYMNOP1JS. A genus of reptiles, tho 
river turtles or trionyx, of which there occur 
in India, G. duvaucelii, Dum. and Biht\ river 
turtle or triouyx, G. eupliraticus, of Baby- 
lonia. G. Javanicus. G. lineatus. G. ocel- 
j latus. G. subplanus of Babylonia. Sec 
Reptiles. 

GYJ1N0S0PHI. These arespoken of by 
the writers of the time of Alexander’s inva- 
sion, and this was the term hy which tho 

Greeks and RonmnsdesigimtedGymnosopbist, 

people of India who practiced austerities 
for religion to quell the flesh and its desires. 
They aro yet daily to be seen. in every p» rt 
of India, sometimes without any covering, & 
with only a narrow strip of cloth, their 
bodies covered with ashes, exposed to the 
elements aud continuing to live as * 11 ' 
chorites through a long life under thfc nies> 
painful circumstances. Manu (lust, £*22.) 

“ let the devotee push himself backw^ 40 
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forward on the ground, or stand on his toes 
the whole day, or continually sit down and 
rise again ; let him go into the water at sun- 
rise, noon, and sunset and bathe ; in the hot- 
test season of the year, surround himself 
with five fires ; and in the winter stand con- 
stantly in a wet garment, and so * let liim 
proceed ever, continuing bis penances in se- 
verity.” Their present representatives are 
the byragi and sanyasi. In the Ramayana 
they are represented as lying in winter iu cold 
water, living on dried leaves and water, 
jolonel Wade and Captain Osborne were 
witnesses to the interment, alive, and disin- 
terment, of a devotee, at Lahore in 1837, who 
was buried, for six weeks in a closed chest. It 
was suspended in a vault to avoid the attacks 
of white ants. The seal of Ranjifc Sing was 
on the tomb. The systems of hiuduisru and 
buddhism encourage austerities and the re- 
formers Sakliya Siuha,Kabir, Ramanand, and 
Chand all favoured it. The idea seems to 
be connected with the prevailing belief as to 
transmigration, leading to the infliction of 
self torture, as penance, for the sins of the 
former or present existence, in the hope of 
absorption after the present term of life. The 
austerities are practiced in the most varied 
form, from simple abstaining from marriage, 
to temporary or life long tortures and volun- 
tary suicide by drowning, burning, or placing 
themselves beneath the great wheels of idol 
cars. The tortures at the Holi festival, the 
deaths in the Gauges and at the Jagaruath 
car, the prostrations for a pilgrimage and 
around the hill of Goverdhuu are of this kind, 
and in 1 866, a hiitdu ascetic was sitting in a 
cave at the editor’s visit to Kllora, where he 
had sat for five years. See Byragi, Crow, 
Hindu,, Iloli, Karslmgni, Sanyasi. 

GYNANDROPIS AFFINIS. Blume. 
Syn. of Gynandropsis pentaphylla. — D. 0. 

&YNANDROPSIS PENTAPHYLLA. 
-D. C. IF. & A . 

G- affinia. Blume. Cleorao pentapbyllaLtnn. 


yellow, at Lahore, the seeds are used by .the 
hakims, in convulsions, those of Cleome 
viscida are said to be anthelmintio.r— Honig* 
better, p. 258. Roxb., iii, 120. Voigt , p* 73. 
Riddell Joffmj. Wight's III.. I, p. 35. . 

G YNOCAUDIA ODORATA.—Lindleij. 

C haul moo gra odorata. — Roxb. 

Talien-noe, Buiim. Pet or kura, HiNd. 

Chaul mongra. Hin d.Pers. 

This is a native of Sylhct, about Rangoon, 
and is met with on the banks of streams 
in tho Tounghoo forests, but must be con- 
sidered scarce. The plant is referred by 
Lindley to the Natural order Pangiaceso 
which by some is considered a section of 
Pnpayaceie. The seeds are sold in the 
bazaars in India at about 13s. 4d. per cwt. r 
they yield by expression about ten per cent, 
of a thick bland fixed oil having a peculiar 
smell and taste. The seeds are employed 
extensively in tho treatment of various cuta* 
neons diseases in tho form of ointment, es- 
pecially in herpes and tinea and have been 
recommended in tape worm. The seeds are 
various in shape, nearly oval, smooth, grey, 
hard. Embryo white. For external appli- 
cation they are beaten up with ghee or 
clarified butter and applied to the diseased 
cutaneous surfaces three times daily. The 
expressed oil is prized in tho treatment of 
leprosy in India. The surfaces of the uloers 
are dressed with the oil while a six grain 
pill of the seed is given three times a day. 
Tho dose of the latter is gradually increased 
to twice the original quantity. Ono drachm 
given to a dog caused violent vomiting in 
15 minutes. The expressed oil is sometimes 
given internally in doses of 5 or 6 minims. 
Too large doses are apt to produce nausea 
and vomiting. The Chaulmoogra is prized 
by the Chinese. — Notes on the Chaulmoogra, 
seeds of India by Charles Murchison , M. D. % 
M. R. 0. P., L. in Edin. New Phi. Mag., Ko- 
fi, of April 1856, p. 363. Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 
836. & Shaughnessy. Beng. Pharm. } p. 382. 


Shada hurburija; Beno. Valle kire, Tam. Honigberger, p. 255. McClelland. 

„ Naikaduga; „ GYNDES. See Fars. 

£at koduku ; Nai vella, „ GYO, Schleichera trijuga.— Willde. 

Aara vella, Maleal. Vaminta, Tel. GYPAETOS HEMACHALANUS. Hut- 

An annual plant of the Order Capparida- ton, the Lammergeyer, inhabits the high 
grows in the E. and W. Indies, and mountains of Europe, Asia, and Africa, from 
America. Leaves of the wild plant are the Altai even to the Capo colony. Authori». : 
®jrcen in curries j bruised and applied to the ties differ with respect to tbe value to be at- * 
8 «n, they act as a rubefacient and produce a tacbed to certain differences observed in spe-\ 
Jery abundant serous exudation, affording ci mens from different regions. The prince? 
.“•relief derived from a blister without its of Canino identifies the Himalayan with G. 
^conveniences. It is grown as a flowering barbatus ofGeblerfrom the Altai, and G. 
plant and both this and other species are nndipes of Brehm (meridionalis of Keyser 
JJjltivated easily from seed, are very pretty and Blasius) from S. Africa. M. Malherbe 
ofvP° W Hi a light rich soil, tbe colors remarks that specimens from the Pyrenees 
the flowers are white, red, purple and and Sardinia are of inferior size to those 
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from the Swiss Alps ; and this smaller race 
i» the G. barbatus occidentalis of Schlegel. 
■Sren the Himalayan, the G. hemachakims 
of Captain Hutton, is said to differ from 
that of eastern Europe by having a pictorial 
dark band not observed in the other. 
The constancy of the alleged distinc- 
tions seems to need confirmation, pre- 
paratory to an estimation of their value. 
The Himalayan bird is commonly mis- 
called * Golden Eagle’ by English resi- 
dents, — JBhjtli. 

GYPS. A genus of birds belonging to the 
sub-familg Gypiuro and Family Vulturid©, 
of which there are three species in India, 
G« fulvus, G. Bengalensis and G. Indica, 
and other species occur in Africa and 
< America. 

Gyps Fulvus or Yultur fulvns, is the 
Great White Vulture, or Griffon Vulture, j 
and inhabits the high mountains of Europe 
and Asia, inclusive of the Himalaya and 
its vicinity, is common in Dalmatia, Greece, 
and the islands of the Mediterranean; Jess 
so on the Alps, and exceedingly rare and 
accidental in the British islands and north- 
ern provinces of France. It is re-placed 
in the Pyrenees, Sardinia, and Barbary, 
by the nearly affined G. occidentalis : 
in E. Africa by G. Ruppellii: and in 
S. Africa by G, Kolbii; also generally over 
India and the Malay countries by G. in- 
dicus, -a much smaller bird. All tho 
birds are remarkable for possessing fourteen 
tail-feathers, whereas other birds of prey 
have twelve only, even their congener, G. 
bengalensis, which is the commonest Indian 
vulture about and near towns, and is also 
met with in E. Africa. As Mr. Yarrell does 
not appear to discriminate the G. occiden- 
talis, it is just possible that the bird which 
he notices appertains to that particular race, 
rather than to the genuine G. fulvus of the 
Himalaya. The ‘great black Vulture’ of 
the Himalaya, Vultur monachus, may yet 
be found to stray so far west as Britain ; 
since it has several times boon Bhot in 
. Schleswig and Holstein, also in Pro- 
vence, Languedoc, Dauphine, Ac. It is 
nCt rare in the Pyrenees, Sardinia, Sicily, 
wild mountainous regions of the S. E. of 
Enrope. 

• The great African vulture, V. auri- 
enlaris, has been observed in Greece, and 
"..has once been killed in Provence, in France, 
ibis resembles V. ponticerianus, the so cali- 
fs * King Vulture’ common over the plains 
V of India, but is much larger, equalling V. 
mpnachus in size; while the latter has also 
wa analogoua diminutive in Africa, in the 
V. occipitalis. . 


GYPSUM. 

In a fine adult of G. occidentalis 
from Algeria, the closed wing measured 
about 27 inches. The clothiug feathers are 
much less acuminate than in G. fulvus, and 
resemble those of G, Ruppellii in form ; but 
their colour is throughout dull, pale isabel. 
line, slightly tinged with ashy excepting 
round the margins; and the hue of those 
covering the craw is much darker. Iu the 
adult G . Ruppellii, tho whole plumage is 
fuscus, with strongly contrasting whitish 
margins more or less broad, imparting a 
handsome variegated appearance, especially 
to the scapularies and coverts of the wings 
and tail : leathers covering the craw black- 
ish ; and those forming the white ruff* shorter 
and more dense than in either of, the pre- 
ceding. Length of wing 24 inches. In G. 
Indicus the feathers are not more or less 
accumulate according to age , and in the 
young of this species and of G. fulvus and 
doubtless of the others also, the feathers of 
the upper parts have a medial pale streak 
but not the broad whitish margins which 
distinguish the adults of G. Ruppellii. 
In G. Ruppellii the beak is some- 
what broader in proportion to its length 
than in G. fulvus and G. occidentalis, 
resembling that of G. Bengalensis except 
in having its ceral portion more pro- 
longed backwards, while G. Indicus has a 
comparatively slender bill especially as 
viewed laterally with its cera portion re- 
markably elongated. In a particularly 
fine adult of G. Indicus the closed 
wing measures 24 J inches. — Mr. Myth's 
Report. 

GYPS0PH1LA ELEGANTS. This is a 
genus of small creeping plants, flowers of 
various colours, and will grow in any com- 
mon soil. — Riddell. 

GYPSUM, A native sulphate of lime, 
occurs in several forms, which are known as 
Seleuite, Plaster of Paris, Alabaster or Snowy 
gypsuin, Radiated gypsum, Satin spar 
or Fibrous gypsum. Extensive beds of 
crystalline and fibrous Gypsum and Selenite 
occur near Ennore, the lied Hills, Oofcatoor, 
Tiagur, Madura, Bangalore, Masulipatam, 
Hyderabad, and other localities, but are ; 
not put to any use except in the vicinity of 
Madras. The substance cap be purchased 
in most bazaars in India under the name of j 
kulnar and kurpoora silasit, and is used in j 
small doses as a medicine, but the Natives : 
do not appear to be acquainted with the uses ! 
of this mineral in taking casts, plastering | 
and house decoration, or in manufacturing ' 
Keene’s cement. The best qualities *?* j 
from Qotatoor near Trichinopolyv the Chin* 
gleput District, Sadras, Ennore, the Red j 
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pills, Nellore, Masalipatam and Bangalore, pulpy mass by admixture with water, and is 
the only new localities for this mineral are the well known Plaster of Paris. This mass' 
Sadras, the Bed Hills, and Nellore. It very soon sets, or returns to the solid form,, 
occurs very abundantly in the Madras Pre- giving out, while in the act of doing so, a 
sidency in the form of fibrous and crys- considerable degree of heat. Advantage ia 
talline gypsums, both free from carbonate of taken of this fact in the use of gypsum as a 
lime, and well suited for the manufacture of material for casting and taking impressions/ 
plaster of Paris, for moulds, busts, statues or A white granular gypsum suited for sculp-' 
ornanients.The fibrous gypsum of Bangalore, ture occurs in the J ammu territory, and- an 
Tiagur and Nellore are the thickest and best, alabaster, from Spiti,is a liayd white granular; 
A fine transparent - crystal of selenite in the J gypsum. Gypsum occurs in the marl’ beds 
shape of a parallclopiped was brought to Mr. of tlio Devonian or primary strata of the 
Mason by a Barman, who said it was found Salt Range. In the gypsum of Mari, Kftla- 
in Amherst Province. Granular gypsum is bagli and Sardi, beautiful regular quarts 
found near the banks of the Tenasserim in crystals occur called Kalabah and Mnri dia- 
about latitude !3° 40’ N. It is granular monds. They are transparent, milky, or 
and friable, is a sulphate of limo. A fine red. The ‘ Bohemian topaz * of the J hi lam . 
variety of fibrous gypsum, sulphate of lime, consist of small crystals of this quartz, in 
(Shakoung, Chinese,) is brought, to Burmah the form of dodccahedra, or double six sided 
from China. They use it in medicine, and pyramids, but there is not the six si Jed 
say u ifc is very cooling!” Gypsum, is brought prism so characteristic of quartz. The Ka- 
to Canton in abundance, from the North labagh diamonds are quartz in six-sided 
West of the province, ami is ground into prisms, terminated by six-sided pyramids, 
powder, iu mills. It is not used as manure Sang-i-Jarahat of Lahore and the Punjab* 
by the Chinese, but mixed with oil to form a is a sulphate of lime. An inferior alabaster, 
cement for paying boats after they have heen occurs at Sardi aud on the Karnli raoun- 
caulked. The powder is employed as a den- tain, erroneously called ‘marble/ Lahore 
tifrice, a cosmetic, and a medicine, and gypsum is called sang-i-jarahat ; also go- 
some times, also, is boiled to make a gruel in danti; that of the Jhilam and Rawul Pindi 
fevers, under tho idea that it is cooling. The is called ‘Surma safed/ a name usually 
bakers who supplied the English troops at applied to the carbonate of limo ‘iuakol/ 
Amoy, in 1843, occasionally put it into the I Powell's Handbook , p. 1 Madras Exhibition 
bread to make it heavier, they do not think J of 1857, Juries Reports Simmonds. Tomlinson. 
it noxious; its employment in colouring tea, Masons Tenasserim, Williams' Middle King- 
mi! adulterating the ping fa, or powder dom, p. 242. 
sugar, is also attributable to other motives GY PSY. Eno. 

than a wish to injure the consumers. Zigeuner, Ger. | (litano, Spain. 

Gypsum is named from 7$ earth, and tyciv, Cygani, Hung. I Tschengene, A Turk. 

to concoct, i. o. formed or concocted in the Their number amount to five millions, 
earth. It is widely distributed throughout half a million ljeing in Europe. See Kara- 
the world, and was well known to the anci- chi : Zigano. 

ents,who applied it to many of the same uses GYRIN1 and Hydrometra?, are aquatic in- 
fo* which it is valued at the present day ; it sects of which several occur in S’. E. Asia *— 
abounds in the London and other clays, but Colld. 

its great repository is in the rock commonly GYR-MAHDEE, a sect of inabomedans 
called new red sandstone. Numerous quarries who believe that Malidi was the prophetEliaa, 
exist in that formation, and those of Derby- and that Elias has come and gone. They 
atiiro, South Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire call themselves Malnlawi. Vide Mahdee. 

in high repute. The, better sorts of GYROCARPUS ASUTICUS.-Witfde. 
Derbyshire gypsum are employed in the G. Jacquini. Rvxb. | G. Americanus Qrabxm. 

Staffordshire potteries, as an ingredient in Tanuku, Tam. Tanukn manu, 

certain kinds of earthenware and porcelain, Kumraara potmku, Tel. Tanuka, Tel. ; 
*od also in making moulds for such articles Ponnuku, »» 

pottery as cannot be shaped on the com- A tree of tho Coromandel mountains; 
toon wheel. The finest pieces of this gyp- grows on the banks of tbe Kistnah at Nilat- 
8Um are reserved for ornamental purposes, war and not uncommon in the hot and drier 
B ttch as vases, small statues, & c., ot which a parts of Ceylon. Wood whitish coloured and' 
considerable manufacture exists in Derby, very light : when procurable, it is used for 
Gypsum in this form generally bears the catamarans, in preference to all others.*— Thug- 
B *me of alabaster, Gypsum, when calcined aites, p. 258. Voigt. Roxb. Cor. PL, p. 258* 

*nd reduced to powder, cau be brought to a GIROPHORA. Tripe de roche. f 
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: HABARUM. • ' HABES^ARM. •; ] 

i This letter, in the English language, of the king of Basan conquered, crossed the 
/>,*«* an aspirate, shows that tho vowel follow- river Jabbok and taken the western country 
|ing it must be pronounced with a strong on the Jordan (Batanaea and Anionites) 
guttural emission of voice, as in hammer, eastward and north- ward as far as JHermon. 
house, humidity, helm, history, hyson ; but, —Bunsen, iii, 252. 
in a few English words it is quiescent, as HARAS. Span. Beans, 

in hour, honour.. The Tamil lias no letter HAB. Ar. Hind. Pers. A seed or fruit ; 

li, but this English letter is represented in hence 

the Arabic, Persiau, Urdu, Sanskrit, Hindi, Hab-ul-as. Berries of Myrtns communis. 
Marathi, Bengali,. Uriya, Telugu, Karnatica, i Hab-nl-ban. Seeds of Moringa ptery. 
and Malayalam, but the sounds aremeremodi- I gosperma, also of Melia nzednrach? 

libations of the simple breathing. Two of! Hnh-nl-jarnb. Stryclinos nux vomica, 

the sounds derived from the Arabic are not j Hab-ul-Kal Kal. Hind. Cardiospermutn 

very nicely distinguished in Indian pronun- j lialicncabnm. 

elation." Qpe may be something harsher than i Hah i-kaknnj. Hind, Physalis Indies, 

the other, and so far it agrees with the strong j Tlah-ul-khilkliil, llind. seeds of Pu- 

Sanskrit aspirate, whilst the softer breath- ! nica grauatum. 

ing of the Nagari alphabet, the Visnrga, or j Hab-ul-kltizra. Rims acuminata, 

sign of the nominative case, may be regard- j Hab-ul-kurtuni, seeds of CarthanniB 

ed as peculiar. Sir William .1 ones distin- ; tinctoria. 

guishes the harsher forms by an accent, as \ Hah-ul-lanz-talkh. Arnygdalusamara. 

Ah’med.’ Gilchrist and Shakespear distin- | Hah-ul-mnl. Hind. Ophelia, chireta. 

> guisti it by a dot underneath it ; Professor | Hab-iil-muluk. Hind. Croton tiglimn. 

Wilson places the dot beneath the softer i Hah-ul-mushk. AbelinoschiiB muscha- 

Arabic aspirate. In a suggested Missiona- tus. 

ry alphabet it has been proposed to indicate Hab-ul-nil. Hind. Pbnrbitis nil or 
the unmodified flatus by an apostrophe as Ipomea ccerulea. 

vehement for vehement. With the people on Hab-nl-qalil. Arab. Egyptian bean ; 
the line of the Indus river, the letters ‘S’ in Bombay, cherry stone ; pome- 

' and ‘ H,’ and *Z’ are permntablc. Hind granate pips, 

becomes Sind : Zalim Sing becomes Halim Hnh-us-soudan. Cassia absus. Linn. 

Hing. The difficulties, however, as to the Hah-us-surk. seeds of Ahrns precatorius 

letter ‘ H,’ are not greater than in the Ita- Hnl>ul-znlm,Carthamus tinctoria seeds, 
lian, where the initial 4 II 1 is quiescent be- HAB-GHALEE. Arab. The long pod 
fore a vowel and modifies the sounds of of the Moringa aptera, Yessor Ar. 

, Consonants. Colonel Tod says S and H HABHUIj. Hind. Myvtus communis, 
are permutahle letters in the Bhakka, and HAB1B-US-S1YAR. A book written by 
ho supposes that Sam or Sham, the god of Khond Emir. 

the Yamuna, may bo the Ham or Ilammon HABIL. Arab. Abel, who is supposed 
of Egypt. He also thinks it not unlikely to have been buried at Damascus. See Abu- 
that the Chaora , the tribe of tho first dy- Kubays. 

nasty of Anhui warra, is a mere corruption HAB SAUDE. Egypt. Nigella seed, 
of Saura’, as tho ch and s are perpetually HABSHI. Hind. An African or Abys* 
interchanging. The Mahrattas cannot pro- sinian, Habsh being the Arabic reading of 
Bounce the ch ; with them Gheeto is 8 keto. Abyssinia. 

HA ARE. Ger. Hair. HABENARIA, a genus of plants belong* 

HAB. See Kelat, p. 491. ing to the natural order Orchidaceae. This 

HABAC. Arabic. Ocymnm pilosum. genus has a ringent hooded perianth, a S- 
HABAKITK. This sacred writer says lobed entire spurred lip. Dr. Wight* 
M They ^sacrifice unto their net, and burn in- in leones, gives the following species of 
cense unto their drag ; because by them their Southern Asia : affinis, cephalotes, criniferm 
portion is fat, and their meat plenteous,” decipiens, digitata, eliptica, fimbriata, foliosfl, 
> from which it would seem that the Jewish Heyneana, Jerdoniana, Lindleyana, long** 
^idolaters bad a custom like that of the calcarata, montina, ovalifolia, peristyloides, 
"Hindu, who annually worship the impie- plantaginea, platyphylla, rariflora, Riohftf' 
jnents of their trades. See Kush or Cush, diana, salaccensis, trinervia, viridiflora- 
HABARUM, a mount close to the Dead Habenaria acnifera, is an elegant specif 
. Sea, ‘on which Moses died in the fortieth found in the Tayoy forests; and seve **j 

| year of the Exodus. In this interval, the other species of the same genus are scattered 

■ whole land of the Emorites had been taken, over the Tenasserim Provinces. Maso» 
the Midiauites overthrown and the country W, Ic. • ■*: 
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JMMATIN. 

HACKERY. Anblo-Bengali. A cart 
or carriage, ft country cart. 

HAC-MINSAU. Cochin-Chin. Emblic 

myrobalan. 

‘HADA. A blight, drying up of leaves. 
HA-HA. See Japan, p. 41 0. 

HADAD. The Phfenician Sun-gnd, and 
tlieir king of the gods. Bunsen , iv, 269. 

HAD AH. Wile of Lamech and of Esau 
Bunsen, iv, 2f>3. 

HADAKONKALEE. Uria, A useful tim- 


HA5TERORNIS CRISTATELLA. 

HAEMATITE, a name given to certain 
forms of native peroxide of iron. When 
of a red colour it is called red haamatite; 
and when brown, brown hematite. -*^Ewo\ 
Cyc. . 

HiEMATOXYLON CAMPECHIANUM# 
Logwood. This useful timber tree lm» been 
introduced into India. It grows readily and 
seeds abundantly, but it remains to be seen 
whether it, will attain a large size in this 
country. It is used only as a dye, and the 


berof Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme height, j bark is astringent in a considerable degree. 
12 feet. Circumference 2 feet. Height from | It, is a promising tree and deserves attention, 
the ground to the intersection of the first j It is a low spreading tree, seldom thicker 


branch, 4 feet. Gapt. MacDonald. 

HADAPIGA. Kaii. A barber. 

HADAIi. Hind. Ribes Icptosfcachyum, 
Ribes rubrum. 

HADDU. Panj. Cornus macrophylla. 
Wall 

HADES. See Karen. 

HADHJORA. Hind. Nyctanthcs ar- 
bor iris tis. 

HADI, a helot race, spread over all Hen- 
gal, who take their name from the original 
San tali word for man, ‘ had,’ and who have 
supplied such terms as'hadd,’ base, low- 
born ; ‘hadduk ’ a sweeper ; 1 hunda,’ hog, 
blockhead, imp ; hudduka, a drunken sot, | 
Ac., also, ‘ Hadi,’-in low Bengali, 1 Hadi- 
kath,’ is the name of a rude f etter or stock, 
by which the landholder used to confine 
bis serfs until they agreed to his terms. It 
means literally' the helots log; it was also 
used for fastening the head ot the victim in 
the bloody oblations which the Aryan reli- 
gion adopted from the aboriginal races, 
especially in the human sacrifices to Kali, 
to which the low castes even now resort in 
times of special need. In an account of the 
last human offerings to Kali, during the 
famine of 1866, it was mentioned that the 
bleeding head was found fixed on the 1 har- 
cat,’ i. e. helot’s log. — Hr. IP. IP. Hunter, p. 30. 

HADIAH. Arab. A maiden of good 
family and courage, who precedes in battle, 
the Bedouin Arab, mounted on a pain el, 
m the fore ranks, she has to shame tho 
ltn fd and excite the brave by taunts or 
praise. — Palgrave. 

HADIS AH.' See Mesopotamia. 

HADIWICKE. A moderately hard, fine, 
Close grained, rather heavy Ceylon wood. 

HADRAMAUT. See Arabs. Inscrip- 
tions^. 371. 

HjEMADIPSA CEYLANICA Blum, the 
told leech of Ceylon, another is the Hsema- 
mpsa Bosch. See Leeches. 

MATIN. A colouring substance qb- 
aine d from the Csesalpinia sappan tree. 


th mi a man’s tliigli.- Eng. Gyc., Cleghom 
in Madras E. J. It. 

HiEMOPSIS PALUDUM. One of 
leeches. See Leeches. 

H^EMATOPUS OSTRALEGUS. A 
genus of birds of the family Chionidua and 
order G rail atom*. Sec Birds, p. 5 18. 

HiEM ATORNIS CAPER, is one of the 
bulbuls of Southern India, is not a song bird 
and is called the Bulbnl-i-gul-dum, or 
bulbul with flic rose tail. Hrematornis cafer 
is a common cage bird and like qnails and 
cocks is trained to fight,, and when pitted 
against an antagonist, it will sink from ex- 
haustion rather than release its hold. 

HiENKE. The 1 Ruliquire Hamkiance, of 
Presl, is a folio volume with plates, devoted 
to the materials collected by Haanke, who 
was employed in the Spanish service, and 
collected in America and Manilla. The Indian 
plants described are few, and the descrip- 
tions and identifications far fronj satisfac- 
tory . — Hooker f t el Thomson. 

HAE-NUN, called by Europeans Amoy, 
an island on the S. E. of China about 
22 miles in circumference. The town 
of Amoy is situated on the S. W. part of the 
island, opposite the small island of Ku-lung- 
su, which affords protection to tho town 
anchorage or inner harbour. On the Wes- 
tern side of the island is that of Woo-seu- 
shan, also that of W oo-an. Amoy was de- 
livered over to the British, after the first 
Chinese war of 1841-2, and forms one of the 
consulates thereof, Shanghai and Hong- 
Kong being others . — Horslurgh t 

HAE-TAN. A large and irregularly 
shaped island on tho East coafct of China, 
near the mainland, betweeu lat. 25° 24’ and 
25 ° 40’ N. Its northern part, Hae-tan Peak* ( 
is in lat. 25° 26’ N. and rises to an eleva- 
tion of 1,420 feet, but its eastern and wes- 
tern shares are. low and indented with deep 
sandy hays. Horslurgh. 

HjETERORNIS CRISTATELLA, the 

myna bird of Ceylon. 
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HAFIZ. 

; * • HjETUMAT, A land mentioned in the 
■ ‘Ipendidad of tjhe Zoroftstrians, as the eleventh 
■(, of which the Aryans took possession. It is 
' the valley Of the Helmund to the west of 
> Arachosia. Bunsen , iii, 485 . 

HAFAR CANAL. See Khnzistan. 

SAFES. Ger. Oats. 

HAFIZ. Arab. Hind. Pers., from the 
Arabio Hifz, he did remember, is a liferary 
titlegiven to a mahomedan who can recite the 
whole of the Koran from memory. It is 
generally earned by lads, sometimes of very 
tender years, and in large towns there are 
always several of the Hafiz. Where so 
many are actual Hafiz, *thousands have 
almost attained thereto, and remember 
vast portions of their religious book, and 
every mahomedan with any education can 
indicate almost any passage under discus- 
sion. The Koran is not perhaps a third the 
size of the Old and New Testaments, and 
the feat, of committing it to memory is com- 
paratively easy,, which may explain why 
we so seldom hoar of a Bible hafiz. Re- 
cently, however in 1860, a religious gentle- 
man in Massachusetts having offered 
several prizes of Bibles to those, old or 
young, who should commit to memory and 
repeat the largest portion of the Bible, Mrs. 
Betsy Conant who had been residing in 
Melrose, a lady sixty eight years of age, 
committed to memory the entire Bible, Old 
and New Testament, reciting each day in 
the week. This was certified by her daugh- 
tei% and also by tho Superintendent of the 
Sabbath School. An Irish servant girl re- 
peated nearly 10,000 verses; three other 
females repeated above that number, and a 
list was appended of some 20 more who 
were able to repeat from 3,000 to 9,000 
verses. It is noticeable that, more than 
two-thirds of the successful competitors 
were women,, showing how strong the fa- 
culty of memory is among the sex as a ge- 
neral rule. . 

HAFIZ. A lyric poet, native of Shiraz, 
author of the Dewan-i-Hafiz. Many of 
his poems have been translated : one by Sir 
William Joues, and which perhaps surpasses 
the original, commences with 

\ . Sweet maid, if thou would’ at charm my sight, 

; - . And bid these arms thy neck unfold ; 

? That rosjt cheek, that lily hand, 

'• : -/.-WoeId give thy lover more delight 
. Than all Bokhara’s vaunted gold : 
ri‘£ Than all the gems of Samarkand. 

•: Hafiz is the “takhallua” or poetical ap- 
portion. His oWn name was Khaja Shams- 
ud^Dm. Very little is known of his 
life j and it appears to have been in no de- 
|gree remarkable ‘for incident. He was born 


HAF^TAS^ 

at Shiraz in the beginning of the ,14th cen- 
tury, and died- and was buried there inA. D. 
1338. He is regarded as a holy m*m 
and oblations are offered at his shrine. 
The tomb is a gloomy and ugly building, 
but the transcript of one of the poems of that 
poet, which is cut on it in the most 
exquisite Persian character, renders it an 
I object of great curiosity. It is said that 
the best and oldest copy of his works 
extant, is kept within the tomb. 
The white material with which the tomb is 
formed, has become from exposure to tho wea- 
ther, very much discoloured, and adds to the 
sombre effect produced by the cypress trees 
that surround it. Four well known dis- 
tiches of Hafiz, inculcate the return of good 
for evil 

“ Learn from yon orient Bhell to love thy ’foe, 

And store with poarls the hand that brings thee woo: 

Free, like yon rock, from base vindictive pride, 

Emblaze with gems the wrist that rends thy side : 

Mark where yon tree rewards the stony shower 

With fruit nectareous, or the balmy flower ; 

All Nature calls aloud — Shall man do lesB 

Than heal the smitor, and the railer bless ?” 

— As. Bes. Vol. IV. Potting ers Travels , Be- 
Inochistan and Sind, p. 241-2. Sir William 
Jones. 

HAFIZ. See Kosti, Kurdistan. 

HAFREK. See Naksh-i-Rnstoom. 

HAFT AKBIM, Amin Ahmad, Razi, au- 
thor of a history of the Persian poets, en- 
titled Haft Aklim or the e Seven Climates,' 
has illustrated his with much geographical 
matter. Amin graphical and biographical 
work. Ahmed was surnamed Razi being a 
native of Rai. Five hundred years ago, Amin 
Ahmad said the euueiform character was 
unintelligible to the learned of all religions.— 
Ouseley's Travels , Vol. II, p. 402, III, p. 10. 
See Heft. Aklim. 

HADROSPHERUM. Hadroepherum, 
mesospherum,and microspheruro are applied 
by Pliny to varieties of Nard; perhaps a 
mistake of bis, as Dioscorides observes 
that some people made the mistake of re- 
garding nialabatbrum as tho leaf of Indian 
Nard. Yule Cathay , I. p. cxlv. 

HART. Hindu, the seven rivers* of the 
Punjab. See Bharata Bbarata Versha. 

HAFT KHANEH, or Satgurh group of 
caves is one of the Behar caves in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rajagriha, the most ancient 
caves in India, about 200 B. C. The others ore 
tho milk maids’ cave, the Brahman ghd 8 
cave, the Nagarjun cave and in the neigh- 
bourhood are the Karnaohapara and Lomas 
Rishi caves. 

HAFT LANG. A tribe of the Bakhtiari. 

HAFT TAN. Pers. Lit. seven persons, 
who in the early days of mabomedanism, 
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haiq: 

were worshipped in Kurdistan by the Ali | 
Jlahi sect as the incarnate deity. Baba 
Yadgar was one of the seven persons. His 
tomb is in the pass of Zardali, and is the 
holy place of the Ali Allahi sectarians, who 
believe in upwards of a thousand incarna- 
tions of the godhead. At the time of* the 
Arab invasion of Persia, the Zardah pass 
was regarded as the abode of Elias. See Ali 
Allahi- 

HAGGIS. Sultan Baber compares the 
Jack fruit to a haggis. “You would say,” 
quoth he, (p. 325), that the tree was hung 
all round with haggises,” Yale , Cathay , II, 
p. 362. 

HAGAI. Hind Pasuit. Fraxinus xari- 
tlioxyloides, Crab-ash. 

HAG IN MAH A, Can. Nauclea ? 

HAG HI A VOSMAERII. Gray, & reptile 
of Bengal of the family Scincidm. 

HANSA, the vahan of the Hindu god 
Bralmia. Sec Vahan. 

HAHULAI. Egypt. Aloes wood. 

HA1 or Ai, the royal city of the Canaan- 
ites. 

HAIDAR, or Hyder Ali, an officer of the 
Mysore sovereigns whom lie set aside. He was 
anactiveintelligentsoldier. On the 1 7th Augt. 
1764, he routed the rear of a British con- 
voy. He carried war into the Carnatic 
and his advanced posts reached St. Thomas’ 
Mount, eight miles from Madras. He left at 
his death, a compact kingdom and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Tcpu known as Tippoo] 
Mil tan. 

IIA1GA. A clan of brahmans, in Canara. 

HAIFA. A name of Caifa r in Palestine. 

HAIQ. The populations to whom the 
term Armenian is now applied, call them- 1 
selves Haiq. Their chief occupancies are i 
the Turkish province of Erzerum, and the 
Russian district of Erivan, and the patriarch 
resides in Erivan. Tlioy are now under the 
sway of Russia, Persia and Turkey, but they i 
are found in all eastern countries; 37,676 | 
are in European Russia alone, and one im- 
portant settlement of them is in Venice, that 
of the Mechitarist monks, on the island of 
St. Lazarus- .In figure, the Armenians have 
been likened to the Jow, the Turk and the 
Afghan. They evince great commercial 
aptitude, and are bankers and merchants. In 
Armenia, however, they cultivate the soil. 
Before their conversion they were fire wor- 
shippers. Many of them now are Nestorian 
Christians, some are Romanists. The lan- 
gusge of the present day has affinities with 
Iron, and Persian, Arabic, Syrian and 
I Qr k* General tradition and the formation of 
language point alike to the mountains of 
“Armenia is the birth place of the Arab and 


HAIL. 

Cananitisli races, and there is especial native 
evidence to the Barae effect as regards Edom, 
consequently the Phoenicians. 

HAIL. Hind, of Jhilam district, manure 
ed land. \ 

HAIL occasionally falls in India south- 
wards, almost, to the equator. Occasion- 
ally t lie fall assumes the form of lumps of 
ice, so large and heavy as to break through 
the roofs of houses and kill, or injure, the 
larger quadrupeds such as sheep. la 
Ceylon, it has fallen at Kovnegalle, 
at Badulla, Kaduganawa and Jaffna. On 
the 24th September 1857, during a thunder 
storm, hail fell near Matelle in Ceylon in 
such quantity that in places it formed drifts; 
upwards of a foot in depth. 

Violent hailstorms are frequent in the hot; 
seasons of Central and Eastern India. The 
following are amongst the most marked of 
the meteorological phenomena which occur- 
red in the first fortnight of March in 
one year. On the 3rd, a violent hailstorm 
occurred at Bolarum, which dashed right 
through the roofs of the houses, and strip- 
ped the trees of their leaves and branches 
— it was experienced at Secunderabad, bnt 
did not extend to Hyderabad itself. A 
| hailstorm occurred at Cawnpoor on the 8th, 
and two violent hailstorms happened at the 
same time near Meerut. Many of the frag- 
ments being the size of ostrich eggs. A 
violent squall with hail occurred at Hurry-* 
hur on the 12th ; two hundred and seventy 
birds, which had been killed by it, were 
picked up in a single garden, and the liver 
was found covered with dead fish, which 
seemed to have been attracted to the sur- 
face and fell victims to the gratification of 
their curiosity. The following abstract of 
the proportion of hail-storms, due in India 
at the different months of the year, may be 
found of interest to many inquirers. It is. 
taken from a hundred and twenty-seven 
storms, which we find on record during the 
last forty years 

January ... 5 May .,.17 September 2 

February... 20 June ... 4 October 3 

March ...31 July ... 2 November. 4 

April ...34 August 0 December. 5 

One year a heavy fall of hailstones todk 
place near Ashteb, (the village where Ba- 
poo Gokla fell,) which caused severe inju- 
ries to people working in the fields, and, 
the death of a girl about ten years of age; 
Many of the hailstones were larger than a 
good sized wood apple, they fell in an ob- 
lique direction, and so accumulated at the - 
foot of walls that it took two days in state 
places for them to melt away. One stone 1 
was larger than a man’s head and took twe 
days to dissolve, the wheat crops which were 
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HAIR. 

nearly ripe for taking down, were quite 
destroyed by it. In Hyderabad in the Dek- 
han, hail-storms usually occur in the very 
i hot period of the year, in April or May, and 
the bail doubtless falls from a great height. 
In Berar and in the parts of the Malmitta 
country there is a caste of hail-conjurors, the 
Garpagori, who pretend to have the power of 
preventing hail tailing on fields. 

‘ HAILEYBURY. A college in England 
where the civil servants of the East India 
Company were formerly educated. 

HAI-LING-SHAN, or Hiii-ling-san, is a 
high island, ou the south coast of China, ex- 
tending about 12 miles. Two small islands 
form it into a harbour. Hamburgh. 

HAINAN ISLAND, bounding the Gulf 
of Touquin to the Eastward, extends 165 
miles in a N. E. and S. W. direction, and is 
about 75 miles in breadth. Viewed from 
the sea, it presents many high and uneven 
appearances, but inland, there are many level 
districts,- cultivated with riee, sugar-cane, 
tobacco, arid betel -nut trees. These level 
tracts are separated by lofty mountains and 
impenetrable forests, through which paths 
are opened. The island is subject to the 
Chinese, whose officers fill all the public 
offices. The fishing boats are built of a 
hard, heavy wood, and sail fust. Their fish- 
ing voyages, commencing in March, last for 
two months, and they navigate to 700 or 8(J0 
miles from home, Collecting beebo do mer, 
dry turtle and sharks’ fins, amongst the ' 
numerous shoals and sand banks in the S. E. 
of the China Soft. Hamburgh. SeeTonking. 

HAINES, Capt., an officer of the Indian 
Navy. 

HAIR. Eng. Dut. . 

Poil, Fit Rumn, Biila Ran- 

Ha&re, Huhaare, Cku. but, Tuilhnn, Malay. 
Bftl, Guz. Hind. Kesa, Sans. 

Pelo, It. Sr. Mairu, Tam. 

PeVlos, Lat. | Ventrukulu, Tel. 

The hair of animals is a considerable ar- 
ticle of traffic. Goats hair is largely export- 

ed from Bombay to England. The hair of 
the elephant’s tail and the bristles of the 
wild boar are utilized iu India. The value 
qf the exports of hair from ludia amounts 
to About £2,000 annually. 

Human hair. 

Cheveux, Fa. Gapelli umaui, It. 

Ihuur, Geu. Capilli, Lat. 

Mentohen Haar, „ Cabollos, Span. 

m; Him 

ibp women of all the oriental races wear 
Mg hair, differently braided. The men of 
Bilaohistan and Afghanistan shave the front 
brit wear , hair long on the back and sides of 
Vibe head. Mahomedans of India as . a rule 


HAIRY LETSOMIA. 

shave their heads and liindoo men also 
shave, leaving only a scaup-lock ou the 
crown. Brahman women, on the demise of 
their husbands have their heads shaved 
The ancient Greeks, in Jaying out their 
dead, placed an obolus or Greek coin 
the mouth, to pay Charon’s fare acr_, 
the rivers Styx and Acheron, and a cake 
made of Hour and bouey' to appease Cer- 
berus. Greek men cut off their hair, when 
they obtained the age of puberty and de- 
feated it to some deity. Theseus is said 
to have repaired to Delphi to perform this 
ceremony and to have consecrated his shorn 
looks fo Apollo. After this, it was again 
| allowed to grow long and only cut off as a 
| sign of mourning. Thus, at the funeral of 
| Patroolus (Iliad xxiii) the friends of Achilles 
l cut off their hair and 

“ On the corse their scattered locks they throw.” 

Iu some parts of Greece, however, it was 
| customary to wear the hair short and 
allow it ( Cassundr . 073) to grow long when 
in mourning . 

Neglected hair shall now luxurious grow, 

And by its length their bitter passion shoW,— 

In Luristan, at present, the women on tlio 
death of their meu relatives, cut off their 
hair, and hang the locks around the tomb. 
The practice of the young women ami 
young men of the Island of Delos, was 
something similar; they cut off a lock of 
hair before marriage and placed it near the 
tomb of the virgins from the hyperboreans. 

The hair of liindoo women, and often also 
that of men, is frequently made a votive 
offering to their gods. Crowds of hindoo 
pilgrims are to be seen moving towards Tri- 
putty and other holy places but the men 
and worn tin return with heads shaved. Ma- 
homedans of India have black hair, which 
they occasionally dye red with henna or 
mehndi. The Somali bf the East of Africa, 
change their hair into red by mixing it with 
lime. Amongst the Romans, blonde auburn 
tresses were most admired and to obtain 
these, men steeped their hair in a powerful 
alkali, as tho Somali now do.— He Bode , II» 
218-19. 

" HAIRi; KAIRI. Japan, or the hap- 
py despatch — the ripping up of the belly by 
a Japanese. See Hari Kari. 

HAIR POWDER. 

Poudre a poudrer, Fr. I Polvere di cipri, I T * 
Ruder, Grr. j Polvos de pelnca, Sp. 

— McQulloch . 

HAIRY BREAD-FRUIT TREE. Arto- 
carpus hirsuta. — Lam. * 

HAIRY LETSOMIA. Letsomia eetosa. 
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HAJ DARWAZAH. 

HAI-TSAL Chin. Graeillaria tcnax. 

HAI-YANG, is' the Neptune of the Chi- 
n <* 8 0 . Iu Hi-ching-mian, is a temple of the 
sea god, at Ta-coo, in one hand he holds a 
magnet as emblematic of security, and a 
dolphin in the other, to show his sovereign- 
tv over the inhabitants of the sea ; his head, 
beard, and hair, are evidently intended sis a 
personification of water. — Baron Macartney' » 
Embassy, Vol. I, p. xxxi. 

HAITU, Chepang, and Knsniidu are 
three uncivilized Bhofc tribes who dwell 
amid the dense forests of the central region 
of Nepal, to the westward of the great val- 
ley; they dwell in scanty numbers and 
nearly in a state of nature. They have no 
apparent affinity with the civilized races of 
that country, but live in huts made of the 
branches of f rees, on wild fruits and tho 
produce of the chase. The Chepang are 
slight., but not actu.ally deformed though 
with large hollies. Mr. Hodgson says they 
are of Mongol descent. Their language is j 
akin to that of the Lhopa. The Chepang, ( 
Haiyu, and Kusunda, seem to belong to the 
Rawat group of frontier populations. They 
are named by Mr. Hodgson as Durre, Denwer 
amlBramho, which Mr. Latham believes to 
be the same as Tharu, Dhangur, and pos- 
sibly Brahman. They occupy the districts 
where the soil is moist, the air hot and the 


HAKIM. 

of the city from which the pilgrims issue 
when proceeding on pilgrimage. 

HA JAM. A barhar, who shaves, bleeds, 
cups, cleans the ears, pares the nails &o., 
usually included among the village establish- 
ment. — Wilson. 

HAJAR An. A stone, any stone. 

HAJAR-UL-AKAB. Eagle stones of the 
ancients, one of them was probably the bon- 
due nut of the Guilandina bondne : th ©Greeks 
believed that the Eagle stone or Aetiles 
wore only found in the nests of eagles and the 
Arabs describe them as resombling tamarind 
stones, but hollow, and found in Eagles' 
nests, and they believe that tho eagles bring 
them from India. — King. Sec tiles. 

HAJAR UL MUSA. Arab, Asphalte. 

HAJ AR-US-SIAH. A celebrated black 
stone which stands within the kaakn at Mecca, 
an object of the greatest veneration. This 
stone is set in silver, and fixed in the south- 
east corner of the temple. It is deemed by 
mahomedaus one of the precious . stones of 
paradise that fell to the earth with Adam, 
and, being preserved at the deluge, the angel 
Gabriel brought it to Abraham when he was 
building the Kaaba. It was, they say, at 
first white, but its surface lias become black 
from coming in contact with those who are 
impure and sinful. These and many other 
fables are told of this relic of idolatrous wor- 


effluvia miasmatic. — Latham. ship, for such it undoubtedlymay.be conai- 

HAIZA. An. Hind. Cholera, llaiza-ka- dered. — Malcolm's History of Persia, Vol. II, 
paRa. p. 336. 

Hind. Kalauclioe varians. JIAKERO. Sindi. Mimosa tubucaulia. 

HAJ. Ah. A pilgrimage, by a nrnhome- Lam. 
dan, to Mecca, Medina, Jerusalem, etc.. HAJ I. Ar. A mahomed an pilgrim, one 

hence the word ITaji a pilgrim. The day of | who has visited- a holy place of pilgrimage, 
the ceremony is the 10 th Z u ul JIa.j, on the i Mecca, Medina, Karbcln, Jerusalem, Sinai, 
Kurban or Bnkr ’Eed festival. The setting j Mesliid, &c. They arc little esteemed in 


forth of the pilgrims from the distant parts 
of the world, is generally attended with 
great show. Tho Persian sliiali sect resort 
in pilgrimage to three places; the town of 
Mesliid is reckoned the least in the scale of 
sanctity ; and those who have been there to 
the tomb of Imam-Raza, obtain the liamo of 
Meshidi, The next, after them, are the Kar- 
balai, who stand a degree higher in estima- 
tion, while those only who have visited the 
Kaaba at Mecca and the tomb of Mahomed 
at Medina, can lay claim to the title of llaji. 
A Persian will feel offended if you call 
him Meshidi, when he has a right to the 
superior degree of Kerbelai, or the still 
higher and more pompous appellation of 
Haji. ThusMcshedi, Kerbelai, and Haji, be- 
come titles of distinction . — Baron C. A. De 
Code's Travels in Lurutan and Arabistan , 


the peninsula of India or in Hindustan, but 
are much revered in central Asia, and in the 
Malipmedan parts of the Eastern Archipela- 
go. Amongst the tombs in India to which 
nialiomedans resort is that of Haji Rahraat 
oollah and oblations are offered at bis shrine. 

HAJI AHM.UQ and Haji Bay-wuqoof, 
Hre mahorum fakeers. 

' II A JIG AK. A pass in the Hindu Kush 
1 2,4 00 feet above the sea. 

HA JIN. According to General Briggs, 
one of t he aboriginal tribes of India. 

HA JONG. A section of the Bodo tribe 
who dwell in the plains of Cachar. Sea 
Bodo. 

HAJRAH. The Arabic name of Hagaiy 
the kept woman of Abraham, the mother of 
Ismael generally called the Bibi Haji rah. 

. HAJUR MUNI. Beng. Phyllanthui 


P- 25. 


urinaria. 


HAJ DARWAZAH, the Pilgrim gate HAKIM. A mahomedan physician; a 
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. HATa. 

l&Wtoed man, pronounced hakeem. General 
/Feeder says that the influence which the 
i Hakeem Sahib has generally exercised in 
the British embassy at Teheran, and the 
employment of such men as Jukes, Camp- 
bell, McNeill, Riaoh, Bell, Lord, and others, 
in- various important duties in those coun- 
tries, has naturally led the chiefs of Herat 
to suppose that physicians occupy a higher 
place in the councils of the British than is 
accorded to. them, and they attribute much 
of the prosperity of the British nation to 
their hikmut. — L. Fcrrier Journal , p. 140. 

HAKIK. Hind. Ganna imiica. 

HAKKU. Her. Akka or Ptolcmais, 
their inhabitants were called Gaik-Krui! 
HAKODADI was a small fishing town ; but 
the number of inhabitants increased GO per 
cent., within twelve months, and business 
considerably more. See Japan. 

HAKOOCH-KANTA, Beng. Dilivaria 
ilicifolia. 

HAKOOI. Beng. ITakoon. Hind. Croton 
polyandrura. 

HAKOOBK. Beng. Hind. Psoralea 
coryli folia. 

HAKBA. A name of the river Caggav. 

HAKRI. Anglo-hind, from “ akra” a cart. 

HAKSHA. Hind. Portnlucaqnadrifida. 

HAKUCH.BENG.Psoralea coryli folia. 1/inn. 

. HAKUN. Hind. Croton polyandrum. 
Roxb. 

HAL. Arab. Hind. Present, present 
state, condition, current, as Ibrahim Khau-i- 
hal, the present Ibrahim Khan ; Hal-ki- 
waste, for the occasion. It occurs frequently 
* in combination and is used in revenue 
accounts to represent the existing state of 
collections. — Elliot Supp. Gloss. 

HAL. Singh. Valeria indica, Linn. 

HAL. The Tamil name of a Ceylon tree- 
which grows to about 2 feet in diameter, and 
1'2 feet high. It is iiRcd in native vessels, 
palanquins, Ac. and produces a fruit which 
. $he natives eafc. — Edye on the Timber of 
Oeylon. 

HAL. Hind. A plough : it has been 
suggested that as the Arians were originally 
, and essentially an agricultural and therefore 
a peasant race, they may have derived their 
name from their plough, and words of a 
similar sound* relating to agriculture are 
found in several tongues. In Latin, it is 
aratrum, from aro, I plough. In Egyptian 

g i Nefruari) Ar is said to mean a plough. 

Tamil it is Er, m in Telugo, Araka, £ 

. in Sanscrit, along with Nngala or Nagura, it 
is also called Hala or Hara and possibly 
the Arian race may have obtained their 
name from this implement of husbandry. 


HALAPORPHYRM 
HALA, also Halla Kandi, a ruined city 
on the Indns, thirty miles above Hyderabad 
HALA, or Salt Range of mountains 
si retch from tlip E. base of the Sulinjan moim! 
tains to the Jhelum river, N. E. to S. \V. i» 
Ion, 32° 30’ to 33° 30/ Their highest eleva- 
tionds 2,500 feet. Vegetation scanty; ih e 
bold and bare precipices present a forbidding 
aspect. About 32 ° 30’, 71 ° 40,’ the Indus 
makes its way down a narrow rocky channel 
330 yards broad ’, and the mountains have 
an abrupt descent to the river. The Hala 
mountains on iho west, of the Lower 
Indus, separate Sind from Beluvliistan. 
Shawl and Pishoen are between the Hala 
and Am ran ranges^ on the N. frontier of 
Beloochistan. Khnjnck Pass, Am ran Mts 
3(1 c 4.0', 66 ° 30’, 7,440 feet., Pishoen, from 
5,000 to 6,000 feet. Shawl exceeds 5.000 
foci Sir-i-ab, 30 ° 3’ 60 0 53’, 5,703 feet. 
The wildest parts of the enclosing mountains, 
are haunts of wild sheep and goats ;thc more 
accessible tracts yield pasture for herds and 
flocks. Orchards numerous. The Dasht-i- 
be-dowlat (wretched plain) is destitute of 
water. 

IIALU BRAHUTK, or Bolan Range 
of mountains, length about 4(H) miles, from 
Tukatoo to Arabian Gulf, forming theft 
wall of Beloochistan table land. Average 
height., 5,000 to 6,000 feet. Kurklekco 
mountains, is that part which borders on the 
Bolan Pass, from 29°, 20* to 30° 10’ and 
67° to (\7° 30’, where the crest, of the Bolan 
Pass intersects them is 5,703 feet. The range 
is crossed by the Bolan Pass, tli rough which 
the route lies from Shikarporc to Kandahar 
and Ghuffnec, and though important in a* 
military point of view, is inferior in commer- 
cial interest to t.he Goolairee farther North. 
HALAE. Ah. Hind. Prcus. An oath. 
HALA IT. ALAI. Hind. Rhus snceedanea, 
HA LAI LI. A eotton stuff, with long 
stripes of white silk, a favourite material 
amongst the city Arabs. At Constantinople, 
where t.he best, is made, the piece, which will, 
cut i ii to two shirts, costs about thirty shillings. 

HALAL. Hind. Lawful food for ina- 
homedans, as opposed to haram, u n law-fob 
HALAL KHOIi. Hind. Pers. A sweeper, 
a house scavenger. The words are Aralx>* 
Persic, ami mean a lawful eater, i. e. one to 
whom everything is lawful. Scavengers aro 
usually nmhomedans and are often called 
Maht-ar, Bhangi, Tod. 

HALAMAHERA. A group of islands in 
the S. E of the Archipelago. 

HALAMBA-GASS. Swon., Nancies 
cadamba. 

HALAPORPHYRUS. A genus' of fishes 
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HAL-GASS. , HALIASTUft INDUS. 


of the Family Gadidce, which may bo thus 

represented. 

Fam. 3 —Gad id 03. 

ton 18 Gadus, 2 Gartioiilus, 1 Mora, 1 Halarpry- 
n>llSt i Strinsia, 3 Morluccius, t Lotolla, 1 Physi- 
ciilu*<4. -I Uraleptus, 1 IV'udophyuiy, 0 Pliyi-in, 
o [^Miuiiena, 1 Halaporphyrus, 1 Lota, 3 Mulvu, 
\ HvpHiptera, 2 Cmnehui, 5 Motolla, 1 ltanicops, 1 
Bre^niocuros, 2 Brosmius. 

HAWAII, see liajpoofs. 

HA LAS, a b mu cli of the Sakai population 
of the Malay pen in suit. They tattoo their 
face and breast, pierce their ears ami nose 
and insert, porcupine quills. See Kedah. 

HALBKTI. Arab. Seeds of Trigouclla 
fuMjum-gruaeiim. 

MALAY' A PATKA, or old pack, a race in 
Mysore. Wilson says, Halepaik, Kau., is a 
term applied in Mysore to the drawers of tari 
who specie t he Tulnva language. 

HA LB A MB Alt. Hind. Hcdera helix. 
HA liGYONiiLK, a family of birds, eon- 
tainiiigo gen, -3 sp viz., 2 Dacelo : 8 Hnlc.yon: 
‘2 Todirhamphus : l Geryle : ( J Alcedo: 2Ceyx, 
See Birds, p. 409. 

JIALCAOX SAUROPHAGA. A very 
fine kingfisher with white # lnad, neck, and 
lower parts, green scapulars, and blue wings 
and tail, previously known by a single .spe- 
cimen from New Guinea in ibo British 
Museum. It is a very shy bird, frequenting 
the margin of the island, usually seen 
perched on some detached or solitary branch, 
as if sunning itself, and darting off into 
tliu dense bush upon being approached. 
}Iaivj HI i craif Voyago Vol. I p. 245. 

HALDAI1, H. or Iloldar, a name borne by 
Miim Bengal families of the trading castes.. 
'dsou. 

UAL P[. Hind. Turmeric, Curcuma 
longa, ban haldi, Hind. Hedy chi urn spieatum 
and Rnscoea purpurea. 

H.V LI) [A MOOR A and Siugia moora are 
roots brought to A jmerc mixed with liahli; 
they are acrid and poisonous, and are carc- 
fullv separated. — Genl. Med r l\>p. p. 151. 
HALDIJ. Hind. Also Kaddain, N ancle a 

cm I i folia. 

HALEB DASUL. Can. Lagers trauma 
rp piiiK, Roxb. 

HALEIjA. Hind. Tcrminalia chobula ; 


HALHAL-KA-BIJ. Hind. Cleome $en* 

taphylla. 

HALITED, Nathaniel Brassy Halhed, in 
1770, published a code of Gentoo laws or 
ordinations of the pandits, from a Persian 
translation made from the original, written 
in the Sanscrit language. 

HALIAET1NJ0, a Sub-Family of b Me 
containing 0 gen. 7 sp. viz., 1 Pandion; 2 
Pontoactus ; J .Aagrus ; 4 Haliietus ; l Hali- 
astur ; 1 Alii v us. 

J Ilaliiutus iu l v I venter. Vidl. Tho Ring* 

| tailed Sea Eagle. 

Fal no Mtu’oi, Tkmm. Haliuetus unicolor, Guay. 

Ilaliaitun ,, Br.vi’ir. „ lanucolatus, Hones, 

albipes, Kudos. 

Miich-urnn.', Be mi. Bala, Bbng. 

„ minima, „ Kukua of tho Koi* 

„ korol: koral, LIgus, „ „ 

Tho Ring! ailed Sea Eagle is found 
throughout the N. of India, along the Ganges 
and Indus up to Kashmir. It lives on fish, 
turtle and snakes. 

Huliiotns leucogaster. Gruel. The Grey 
’Backed. Sea Eagle. 

BlngrUd Falco bla^rns. Daud. 

tor, Blvtii. „ dimidiates, Rafales. 

lulilliyuriiiH cul- ,, maritimus, Gmkl. 

trimgiw, 

This Sea Eagle is found throughout India 
in Runriah, May lay an a and Australia, chief- 
ly on the coast aud near tho mouths of 
rivers. It lives on sea snakes, crabs, rats, 
am} on fish which it picks up on the beach. 

Haliadus leucooophalus is a bird of N, 
America and N. E. Asia. — Jordon , Birds of 
Unduly pp. 57 to 86. 

II. ul bi pus. — Ilmhjs. and Ianceolatus. — 
Jlmlgs. II. mueei JJhjth , and II. um* 
color Gray arc Syns. of Ilaliaetus fulvi* 
venter.— I r idh 

llaliiutus lcncogastcr.— Gmcl. Syn. of 
Blagrus leucogastei*.— Bltjth. 
x Hulirotim plumbous. — -Hodgson. Syn of 
Polimetus icbthyietus. — Horaf. 

Halnetus pomlicherianus. See Garuda, 
Serpent. See Vahan, Vishnu, 
HALIASTUR INDUS is the Sunkar 
died or Siva’s kite, and is known to Euro- 
peans as tho brah many kite. In Bengali 
the kites and brahmauy kites breed chiefly t 


J »ei'r;na. 

HALBO. Hind. Corn us macrophylla, 
do a; wood. 

HALENIA. See Chiretta. 

HALES j Oornus macrophylla also called 
.7 r m Hadu ; Harrin, Nang Punjabi. 
all. 

HARGAM BAAL. See Aerolites. 
HAL-GASS. Singh. Hal gaha, Singh. 
ftteria indica.— Linn, 


in January and February, and . disappear- 
during the rains. Europeans have given- 
tins inline of the Brah in any Kite to t.heHalw 
Astur Indus, probably from observing the 
superstitous feelings of tho natives regards 
ing it, who revere it as Garuda, the eagle 
vahan of Vishnu, and believe that when two 
armies arc about to engage, its appearance 
prognosticates victory to the party - o vet* 
whom it hovers. Bartholomew says, that 
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HALICORE WJGONa. 

■ the vehicle of Vishnu is called “paranda” in 
the language of Malabar, where it is held in 
great veneration, particularly by women; 
and if one of these birds snatch a fish from 
their hand, they consider it as a most for- 
tunate omen. The friar must have seen this 
bird pouncing on the fish-baskets borne by 
the Makati women of the Makwa or fishing 
tribe, on the coast of Malabar. The Rrnh- 
many kite is very useful <Sn the populous 
sea-port towns of India in removing carrion 
and refuse and is never killed. Its useful- | 
ness was, perhaps, originally the cause of 
, its obtaining, like the cow, a protecting 
legend in the popular superstition of the 
hindus, as with the Ibis, and Ichneumon in 
Egypt, where filth and noxious animals 
abound. Major Moor mentions as an in- 
stance of this bird’s boldness of which he 
was a witness, viz., its stooping, and taking 
a chop off a gridiron standing over the fire 
that cooked it. The religious hindoo feeds 
these birds on holidays, by flinging up little 
portions of flesh, to which they are attract- 
ed by the call Hari ! Ilari 1 meaning Vish- 
nu, Vishnu. — Tenncnt's Sketches of the Na- 
tural History of Ceylon , p. 246. Moor , p. 447. 
Oole. Myth. Hind p. 374. Tod's Travels. 
Taylor Mackenzie's M. S. S ., p. 57. Cole. 
Myth. Hind . Inscriptions , pp. 369 to 383. 
Krishna , p. 545. See Arians, Birds, Garuda, 
Nandi, Havana, Serpent, Siva, Snrya, Va- 
han, Veda, Vishnu, Vrishala. 

HAL1CACABUM of Pliny, supposed, to 
have been Pliysalis somnifera, var. flexuosa. 

HALIOHONDHI A. See Halispongia. 

HALICORE DU GONG.— Cm*. 

Triohcohus dvLgrmg.Omel. | Pngungna Imlicu.s Ffa-m 
Indian Dugong. Eng. I Lo Dugong <les» ImlesFit 
Dugong: Lamautin.Ei\G. | Duyung. Malay’ 

The Dugong is an inhabitant of the narrow 
seas of the Eastern Archipelago, and profes- 
sor Owen denominated it Halieoro indiens, 
in distinctiun from that of the northern 
coast Australia, at a time when the former 
had not been ascertained to frequent (as a 
Dugong of some kind is now known to do) 
the Malabar coast and Gulf of Culpont-yn in 
; Ceylon; but it still remains to be proved 
that this is the true Malayan Dugong, how- 
ever little reason there may seem to doubt 
.it,— as there might equally have seemed lit- 
tle oause to suspect the distinctness of the 
Other Halicore species.* 

The Halicore dugoug inhabits the shallows 
if the Indi&u Ocean and about Ceylon, 
where the water is not more than two or 
throe fathoms deep. It does not appear to 
pfteOnent the land or the fresh water. Its 
tieso Jui delicate. The dugong was noticed 
as occurring in Ceylon by the early Arab 


HALIOTI3L®. 

» . 

sailors, by Megastbenes (Fragm. lix) ail( j 
iElian, and subsequently by the Portuguese. 
It is this creature which has given rise to the 
tales about mermaids which have till the 
present day occupied the world, and doubt- 
less had their origin in the tales of the 
Arab- sailors. They are phytophagous or 
plant eaters. 

Halicore Indicus , Owen. The Malay du- 
gong, an inhabitant of the narrow seas of 
r.he Eastern Archipelago. 

Halicore Tahc.ru acidi , Ruppell. The du- 
gong of the Red Sea, has a feeble voice, and 
feeds on aigoc. It is about ten feet long. In 
February and March, bloody battles occur 
between the males. Its flesh, teeth and skins 
are utilized. 

Halicore Australis, the Man ate of Dam pier, 
and white tailed manate of Pennant, is a 
native of the West Coast of Australia. 

Halicore Indicus. F. Cuvier. 

Trichechus du- Halieoro tabor- 

gong Ekxlebk.v. nac.ulum. Rijpfeu. 

Halicore cefca- Diigungiuj rnari. 

era iLLKflKK. inis, Tikdhvann apud 

Halicore dugong, Cu- Sciunz. 

v mi apud Raffles. 

Dugong of BuvpAn. Parampuan laut, Malay. 

Dugong Malay. 

Under these synonyms, Dr. Theodore Can- 
tor unites all the above, which ho says in- 
habits the Red Sea, the seas of the Malay 
Peninsula, Singapore, Sumatra, the Philip- 
pine islands, Moluccas, Sunda islands, aud 
New Hoi land. — English Gydnjicvdia. p. 913. 
Mr. Blyth in Bevy. As. Soc. Journ. Teunent'a 
Ceylon, Dr. Theodore Cantor in Beng. As Soc. 
Journal, No. OLXXIf of llth December 
1840. 

HALIFAX, Lord, better known as Sir 
CbarlcH Wood, Secretary of State for India, 
in the middle of the 1 9th century and during 
the time of the revolt and mutiny. He did 
not support Lord Canning in his administra- 
tion. 

HALIM Benu. Duk. Hind. Lepidura 
sativum. Garden cress. 

•HALT. MARAM. Can. Uhrysophyllum 
roxbnrgii. — G. Don. 

HALI-MOONG. Bung. Green gram, 
Phaseolus mnugo. 

HALIOTIILE, a family of recent and 
fossil shells, belonging to the class Gaste- 
ropoda, of the Mollusca, the genera of 
which may be thus shown— 

Gen. Haliotis, Ear-shell, Sea-ears, recent 7 5 sp* 
fossil 4 sp. 

S ud-Genus, Dcridobranchus. 

Gen. Stomatia, rec. 12 sp. fossil 19 sp. 

„ Scissurella, rec. 5 sp. fossil 4 sp* 

„ Pleurotomaritt, fossil 400 6p. 

Suh-Genus, Scalites,/i>sst7 8 sp. 
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SAM. 

Qen. Mnrchisonia, fossil 50 sp. 

Ti’ochotoma t fossil 10 sp. 

” Cirrus, fossil 2 ftp. 

’! Jauthina, violet snail, rec. 6 sp. 

One species tho Haliotis or sea-ear 
mollusc or ear shell is largely used as food 
lif the people on the coast of Manchuria. 
They are also dried and exported to China, 
ami sell at 300 for a dollar. — Adams. 

HALISPONGIA, 1)14 Bi.aink, a genus of 
sponges, the genus Ilalichondria of Flem- 
ing* . 

HXLHJN. Hind. Asparagus racemosus. 

1IALJA. Hind. Curcuma longa. 

HALL. A very soft, coarse, open-grain- 
ed, light, Ceylon wood, adapted only for 
vi*ry inferior work, and where durability is 

not required. 

IT ALLAH. See India, p. 335. Kattiya- 
war. 

1J ALLIKAR. A tribe of the agricultural 
sudru in Mysore. — Wilson. 

HAL MENDORA. Singh. Cy no me- 
tro. — Linn. A hard, fine, close-grained, 
heavy, Ceylon wood, used for bridges and in 
buildings. 

HAL Ml LILA. SjNQH. Berrya ammo- j 
li ilia. A rather soft, though fine, but not j 
very close-grained, heavy, Ceylon wood. 

HALU. Hind. Impatieus sp. also Salvia 
lsnutn. 

HALUKOO, the Mogul conqueror of Per- 
sia, grandson of Cheugis Khan, was the 
prince whoso victorious arms, almost repaid 
to his now dominions, the devastations of 
his conquest. — Porter's Two. Vol. T, p. 288. 

1IAL UN. Hind. Panj. Heeds of Aspa- 
ragus, also Solatium grnoilipes. 

HALWA, a hill race, not Gond, pretty 
umnerous in Bastar, Bandura and Raepbrc, 
who covet the distinction of wearing the 
sacred thread, which right those in Bastar [ 
purchase from the raja,. j 

IIALWA. Hind. A kind of sweetmeat, i 
specially that made of honey and camel’s j 
milk, and brought from the Persian Gulf, 
via Bombay, > in sancors. Halwai is a 
sweetmeat seller. llalwa-Itang means color J 
of sweetmeat, pale drab, first dyed with 
fcaspal, pomegranate rind, then with catechu. 

HALWAKIyAL. A tribe, of the agricul- 
tural sudra in Mysore. — Wilson. j 

HALWA KADDIT. Hind. Cucurbita ! 
maxima. 

IIALWA PASHMAK. Hind. A sweet- 
meat made in threads j also Juniper us com- 
uinnis. 

HALYS. A genus of reptiles of the family 
Crotalidce, H. Himalayanus occurs in Gurh- 
and H. Elliotti in the Neilgherries. 
HAM. See KuBh or Cush. 


* HMAYUN. 

HAMA SYRIA. See Abul Fed*. 

HAMA DAN. A town in Persia, the 
ancient Eobutana., Among the antiquities 
of Ramadan, the tomb of Mordecai and 
Esther is pre-eminent. , It is impossible to 
conceive a more charming situation, A 
country better suited to live happily in, than 
Haniadan and its neighbourhood. The country 
is undulating, the soil rich, the water good, 
the climate singularly clear, healthy, and 
bracing, with picturesque mountains at 
! hand for retirement during; the heats 6f 

tinnier. F wrier Journ. />. 35. ,/. B. Fraser 
j p 221. Porter s Tweets Vol. II. p, 01. See 
Khuzistun or Arabistan, Kizzel Ozan, llaw- 
linson. 

TTAMAL. Au. A porter or bearer, 
palankin bearers in Western India. Yule 

HAM AM. Ait. Hind. Pews. A bath, 
Hamam lena to take a bath. Public baths, 
usual in Persia and Kabul, are unknown in 
India. 

HAMAM DA ST A II. Hind. A mortar, 
from the Persian Hiiwnn. 

HA MAM ELIS CIUNENSIS. One of’ 
the Haniarneliihieeie, or Witch hazels, a plant 
hitherto only known as a native of China 
•hough it grows on the .Jvntia Hills; this, 
•ho Bowringiit, and the little Nyrnphcm, are 
three out of many remarkable instances of 
an approach to the eastern Asiatic flora.— 
Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. II. /). 3 1$. 

HAMA RAJA? A very small Penang 
tree, litilomsed. 

IfAMANIEL. Singh. Berrya arninonilla, 
Roxl). 4 

MAM AY UN, emperor of India, son of the 
emperor Haber, succeeded Baber A. D. 1530. 
After a series of reverses, he retreated in 
1540 to Airierkot, where his wife gave birth 
to his son, Akbar, who has been the most 
distinguished of the emperors of India. 
Hamayun continued to meet with misfortunes 
and successively sought refuge in Candahar 
and Persia, but with the aid of 14.000 
soldiers from t Persian king, he recovered 
Candahar ami Cnbul, crossed the Indus in 
1555, defeated the emperor Seeunder Soor 
and reconquered Delhi which he entered, in 
triumph. Tn 1550, he accidently fell over 
the terrace of his library and .was killed, 
and his son Akbar succeeded, as emperor. 

Akbar was then but twelve years of age, 

| the same period of life at which his grand* 
j father, Baber, maintained himself on the* 

J throne of Ferghana. In the vicinity of 
Delhi is the well preserved mookabrah or 
tomb of Hamayun; though old, all that seems 
to wear features of decay is the external coat* 
ing of cement. — French's Tour } p. 14. 
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HAMn?K)N.‘ ' HAMMEB. 

• HAMBUKH. Hind. Myricaria germ a- HAMILTON TEAK Tectona Hatnil. 
ibica. fcojiia. 

o' HAMD-ALLAH. Ar, An abbreviation HAMILTONIA SUAVEOLENS. Roxn 
ioftheejfteulatibii-ul-haiml-iil-illah, the praise Muskei, Kantalu, fi. 
be to God, as commonly used by mahomod- aauniof Ciienab, 
ana as the thank God of the English. Pmlariof Sutlf.j. 

HAMDE PADARA of Ravi, Coriaria A common shrub in tho Punjab Himalaya 
nepalensis. up to near the Indus at from 2,5,00 to 

HAMECOUS. ' Er. Fish hooks. feet. Its wood is very small, but in Clmm- 

HAMETR. See Kulzum. bit it is said to boused for making gunnow- 

•HAMILTON, Dr. Francis, formerly der charcoal.— Dr J. L. Stewart, M.l). • 

Buchanan, a ^Bengal medical officer who If AMIR. The Balia race were of suffi. 
published papers in the Lin menu Society’s j cie.nt consequence in the thirteenth century 
.Transactions, Author of a journey through | to make incursions on Mewar, and the first 
Mysore. Ail account .of Nepuul. Edin. 1 HID. I exploit of tho celebrated ranallamir was his 
Description of Hindoosran — Loud. 1820, 2 j killing the Balia chieftain of Chot-eela. 
vols. 1822 4to. Account of the Pishes found HAMIUPUR. A district west of Bandit, 

in the River Ganges and its branches with HAMITES. See Arians. 

•a volume of Plates. Dr. Buchanan Kamil- HAMIT IC CUSHITES. See Kush or 

ton was the first after Rheode to explore the j Cush. 

botany of Malabar. In the extreme soutlf HAMKAT-.THOOLI. Beng. Phyllan- 
of Malabar the rainfall at; Quilon is 7 7 iu- thus ret ieulat us. 

ches, and at Trivandrum tio inches, probably HAM.MA-I-JOUR. Literally “joining of 
..from the narrowing of the land anil the lower hands,” a Parsee ceremony practised iu 
elevation of the mountains. , The humidity, Pappati, similar to the English greeting of a 
however, continues excessive. At Cape “ Happy New Year.” — Ltrm, p. til. 

Comorin the amount of rain is only 30 in- HAMMAZ. Hind. Sidi cord i folia, 

ches. Hamilton tells us that it resembles JIAMMEN. Dut. Hams. 

Bengal in verdure, but has loftier trees and HAMMER. The native sledge hammer of 

more palms, the shores are skirted with Bombay, employed in breaking trap, granite, 
cocoauuts, and the villages surrounded with limestone, and other rocks is a most efficient 
groves of betel-nut, palms and talipots, tool. Its handle is generally of male barn- 
Vateria Indica, a noble Diptorocarpns tree is boo about two feet long : its bead is some- 
abundantly planted iu many parts ; cassia, thing like that of an ill-shapen axe — thick 
Jpepper, and cardamoms flourish wild in the all along. It weighs about eighteen pounds, 
jungles, and form staple products for export. In the face or striking portion is a. bluntish 
The mass of the Flora is Malayan, and idea- wedge of steel, fastened in with a piece of 
tical with that of Ceylon, and many of the leather. With this tho native qntirryiuau 
species are. further common to the Khasia will break up the most obdurate trap into 
and thebase of the Himalaya. Teak is found slabs or blocks of almost any size or . form, 
abundantly in tlie forests, but the sandal- from a pavement flag three inches thick and 
wood occurs only on the east and dry thinks two feet square, to a block two feet cube. 

. of the chain. Oaks and coni terse arc wholly He looks narrowly at the grain of the stone, 
unknown iu Malabar, but the common Ben- and then with a series of blows, of no great 
gal willow. Salix tetrasperma, grows on force Apparently, literally cleaves the stone, 
the hills. Gneturn and Cycas both occur, which falls iu pieces seemingly without 
the former abundantly. The mountain-chain effort. Similar varieties of this, of exactly 
which forms the eastern boundary of Mala- the same pattern, are used as hand-hammers 
bar, separating it from Mysore and the Car- — they are called Soolki. The blasting, or 
nAtic, has, except on the eastern slopes of rather the boring tool, or jumper, is a plain 
themost lofty parts, a very humid eli mate, round rod of iron, about three feet long* 
.and is therefore, most, appropriately noticed pointed at both ends with steel. No ham- 
here.— j?./. et Th. Dr. Bnist'a Cdt. mer is ever employed in boring: the jumper 

HAMILTON, Captain, visited Cambay in is raised and struck in with both hands, and 
A. D. 1681 and gave au account of its a mau will penetrate some inch or two in au 
squarbsose minerals. hour. The native punch is a short dumpy 

HAMILTON, Sir Robert N., a member lancet pointed tool — it is sharpened by being 
of the Bengal Civil Service, who served from turned point np, and struck with a piece of 
1819 till about the year 1860. flint. When used in stone-dressings it i* 

HAMILTON, Walter. Author of East held in the left hand, and struck with & 
India (kzettee? 181*5.— Dr. Bulat. hollow-faced iron hammer, the cavity being 
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Nigtfi, tnlemii, phul. 

golunla of R avi 
K irnera, pudari of 



HAN. 


HANQHU. * 


about an inch in depth and as much. in dia- 
meter .—Dr. Bnifit, Bombay Twins. 

HAMMER HEADED SHARK, SqualuB 

jsyirwna. 

H A MOON. Seo Ah-i-istadah ; Human. 
]UM P. Dan. Hn.ru pa. S\v. Hemp. 
HAMP. See India, p. 322. 

HAMPATj ANDA-G A SS. Singh. Ter- 

minal in par vi fl < >ra. — Th w. 

HAM-PARANDELLA GASS, Singii. 
Rnttleru tinetoria, — Ro.rh. Cor. PI. ■ 

HAM PA LE DE, a rather soft, fine, though 
open errained, heavy wood, of Ceylon. 

HAM PI. Seo Jet. 

JfA M lHN HILLS. See Tigris. 

H AMPS AG DR lf> 0 9\ 76 ° 4\ on the 
rigid bank of the Tumbndra. ' The level of 
tho Tumbudra is there 1647 feet above the 
sea Collinqwood. 


years, and give a different liame to each year 
of the cycle. Tho Chinese cycle of sixty years 
is called Hwa-kea-tsze. The year commences 
from the conjunction of the stfhand moon, or 
from the nearest new moon, to the tiftdentV 
degree of Aquarius. It has twelve lunar 
months, some of twenty-nine, some of thirty 
days. To adjust the lunations with the 
course of the sun, they insert, when neces- 
sary, an intercalary month. Day and night 
are divided into twelve periods, each of twQ 
hours. The Chinese division of the day is 
therefore, as simple as the English and nob 
much unbke.it. The Chinese begin the day . 
an hour before midnight., and divide the 
twenty-four hours into t welve parts of two 
hours each. Instead of numbering their 
hours they give a different name to each 
period of ’two hours ; the names and corres- 


HA MS. 


Ilnninrn, 

Di:t. 

ProKuntas, 

Pout 

Jam lurns, 

Fr. 

Olmroku, 

Ri;s 

Sol link on, 

Gfh 

Juunmes, 

Sp. 

Prnsoim.ti, 

It. 




—McCulloch's Commercial Dictionary , p. 613 . 

HA MSA PAUL Tia. (a) Tleliotropium 
corouinndulianuni. lids, (b) Coldonia pro- 
cure bous. — Linn, 

HA MU. Hjnd. Fraxinns floribunda, Wall. 

HAM. UN a name for the lake of Seistan. 
Hanuiri is an old Persian word signify- 
ing expanse. — Ed. Perrier Journ, p. 420. 

IIAM YAH was the first of the descend- 
ants of Kalifan who reigned over the whole 
of Yemen. The devotions of the Hamyarites. j 
were addressed to a multitude of deities, of j 
which the principal were the sun, tho moon I 
and the planets. — Wright's Christianity in j 
Arabia. See Abel as Shams ; Ilimyar Joktan, 
Kuhnui. Shammar. 

HAMZA. Uncle of Mahomed, slain by j 
Walisha, a negro slave. Seo Masailma El ! 
As wad. 

_ HAN the 5th dynasty of China began 
R C. 206, and lasted to A. I). 264, a total of 
469 years. Most of the Ilan princes were 
munificent patrons of literature. During 
die reign of Ming-ti, the 15th of the Han j 
dynasty, considerable intercourse was car- j 
p e< ? ou between the princes of India and 
China. This had obtained from the earliest 
penod, but particularly during the dynas- 
ties of Sum, Learn and Tam, from the 
f °urth to the seventh centuries, when the 
Pences from Bengal, Malabar and the Punjab 
embassies to tho Chinese monarchs. 

The Han dynasty of China reformed 
Chinese calendar. The Chinese, like 
a u the natives of the north-east of Asia, 
reckon their time by cycles of 60, 


ponding times, according to the* English 
mode, are as follow : 

Ts 11 to 1 Morning. Woo, 11 to 1 Afternoon. 

Clinw 1 to 3 Wo 1 to 3 „ 

Yiu 3 to 5 Shin 3 to 5 „ 

Mnou 5 to 7 Yew 5 to 7 u 

Shin 7 to 9 Soo 7 to 9 „ 

Szo 9 to 11 lliu; 9 to 11 „ 

The word Keaou is added when the hour 
of each period is intended, and Ghing for fclie 
last. Tims, Kcaou t>ze is 11 at night, and 
Ghing taze 12 at flight; Keaou chow 1 in 
tho morning, Ghing chow, &c. &c. The 
word K’hili, “ quarter,” is used after the 
hour with the numerals yih 1, nrli 2, orsau 
3, to subdivide the hours into quarters, 
which is the smallest division commonly em- 
ployed : example, ohm;- moon yih k’nih, a 
quarter past 6 ; keaou woo urh k’hih, half 
pastl.l. This division still maintains itself 
in legal and oflicial language, though that 
practical value of tho European clocks, and 
watches, now largely used in China, is gra- 
dually substituting for it the occidental 
division of twice twelve hours. — T T. Mea- 
dows Chinese and their Rebellions, p^ 326-330. 
Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. I. p. 218. Gutzla.ff's 
Chinese History , Vol. I. p. 73). See Cycle; 
China. 

11 ANA FI Y AIT, a large vessel of cop- 
per, sometimes tinned, with a cock in the 
lower part and generally, a ewer, or a basin, 
to receive the water. — Burton's Pilgrimage 
to Meccuh, Vol. II, p. 43. 

HAN AN. See Abraham. .. 

HAN ASA. Hind. A goose, a swan in 
Hindu mythology, the vahan of Brama. See 
Bramu, Hansa, Henza; Hininya-Gharba, 
Nando, Vrishala, Vahan. 

HANGHOOTI. Bkng. Myriogyne lanu- 
ginosa. 

HAN CHU. Panjabi. Euonymu§ fimbri- 
ata. — Wall. 
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* HANDKERCHIEF. HAN JIN. AND tANJlfc 

- SAND. Hind. Cichorium intybus. ’ed in colour and chiefly usedby the inlia. 
%. HAND. A slave to . whom you make a bitants. The coloured cotton handkerchiefs 
present, a servant to whom you^'do a kind- , manufactured at YontapoUem on the coast, 
%ess, will rusli to your hand and press it to which are well known in foreign markets* 
his lips. To seize a man’s hand is to crave were formerly highly prized for their superior 
his protection to profess yourself his servant, qualities and colours, but they have been dri- 
hencethe act is one of obedience and devo- ven from the markets by the Madras and 
tion almost of servility. The person ad vane- Pulieat manufactures, which the community 
ing to seize the lnmd always does so in prefer for their superiorqualitics and colours, 
a stooping posture in an attitude of humility. Madras handkerchiefs of superior kinds are 
The giving the hand amongst all nations sold at 1 J rupee each, and inferior sorts at 
has been considered as a pledge for the 4 annas to 12 annas ; the colour of the last 
perforinance or ratification of some act of im- description is very perishable. The ordinary 
port&nce, and it was the custom amongst the colour of the Madras handkerchiefs is red. 
Scythie or Tartar nations, of transmitting Almost all the natives, mahomedan and 
its impress as ft substitute. The hand hindoo, prefer them to those of other 
being immersed in a compost, of sandal- jountries. The principal site of the manu- 
wood, is applied to the paper, and the palm facture of Silk handkerchiefs for the head, is 
and five fingers (patija) is the signature. Seringapatam in Mysore; they are of su- 
In Oarne’s letters from the Kast, is given perior quality and of red and pink colours, 
an anecdote of Mahomed, who, unable to they are in squares of 6 cubits, and arc, in 
sign his name to a convention, dipped his consequence of thoir gold lace borders, sold 
hand in ink, and made an impression there- at 35 to 100 Us- each. Mad. Ex. J. Rep. 
with. It is evident, however, that Mahomed HANDRO. HfXD. ? A tree of ChotaNag- 
only followed an ancient solemnity, or pore, with hard red timber. — Cal. Gat. 
custom, for all mahonnnedaus occasionally Ex. 1 862. 

stamped or sealed their epistolatory HANDSCIIUH. Gbr. a glovo. 

communications with the print of their HANK. Of Kangra, Pavia indica, lloyle. 

•hand. It was considered a solemn form HANK. Cyngh. Crotalaria juncDa. 

of signature the panjah, or palm and HAN EE MAKA. Can. Pterocarpus 

five digit form hand of the mahomedans, is dalbergioidos, Rod). 
used at the mahuram in erect panjah flags or HANK. Ger. Cannabis sativa. Hemp: 

.. alam, in the name of Hussain and other HANGLU. CAsn. The stag of Kashmir, 

martyrs. — Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. I, p. 362. HANGO. , See Kunawer. 

: HANDKERCHIEF pieces form a const- HANG HANG PASS, 31° 4 T 7” ; 78° 30’ 

defable article of manufacture and traffic G, in Kanawar, W, of the Sutlej, leads over 
in Southern India. At the Madras Exliibi- to Spiti. Tlie top of the pass, is 14, 530 ft. 
tion of 1857, handkerchiefs, colored, Mad- above the sea, according to the G. T. S.— 
vras; red, from Sydapet, and Yentapol- 14,710 ft. Herb & Ilodg. 1 4,837 ft. Gerard, 
fern, were much admired for the harmony HANG TUAH. This celebrated champion 
and richness of the colors, and the superi- of Java, called “ theljaksamana/’ must not bo 
ority of texture. Pufccha Hamalinga Chetty confounded with the Lsksamana of the Por- 
sent frpm Nellore pocket handkerchiefs, tugnese writers, as the latter lived several 
jean, cambric, [muslins, watered, (Uajabundas) generations after the Hrst who accompanied 
and what is called unbleached drill, but it king Mansur to Majapahit. 
wa8 good jean. These manufactures deserved HANGU. See Kohat. 

unqualified approbation, especially the watered HANIA. Au. An Arabic salutation, 

cambric, which was exceedingly well dono. meaning may it be good to you. 

: Thie cotton fabrics of Nellore were most HANIF. An expression’ employed in the 

interesting, excellent, iri quality and of great Koran by Mahomed, to signify that he fol- 
Variety from the coarsest material to that lowed the pure and catholic faith of Ahra? 

' which is very superior, and received from ham. One mahomedan theological sect is 
Jury a marked notice. called Hanifi. The Hanifi theology, chiefly 

. . The ,silk handkerchiefs manufactured holds by the religion of Abraham. See Mas* 
Jcbiifly.m Bengal are known in the mar- ailma and El Aswad. 
ketas “B'andanah,” “ Korah,” and “ Cha- HANJA, Pushtu. Acacia farnesiana.— 
paV* They are generally figured and of Willd. 

different colours. They are exported chiefly HANJIKA. Tel., also Chiri teku. Tel. « 
to theBurmese territories and sold at from species of Olerodendron : a medicinal roo** 

, 1$ to 5 Rupees each. Those of Madras HAN JIN, AND TAN JIN, men of Ha 5 
manufacture of cotton are ordinary, always or of Tang, from the dynasties *“ ose 
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nunies. puttUfa: Okkim History, ' Vol. I? 

2a. " ' : ' i ";>"s v ■■■■• 

1 fl ANK A, the Elephant- drivers spoar-gaod. 
HANKH 0 W. See Yang-tze-kiang, 


HANUDAN of Kangra, 

Pavia indica.— Jloyh, III. Him. jSIfe 
HANGMAN a Hindu deity, 
ly worshipped ; his images ate set. nprjjii^p^ 
pies, sometimes alone, and sometimes^h' tjft* 
society of the former companions 
glorv, Rama and Sita. He is supplioa^P 
by the liindns on their birth-days to obt&t$d 
longevity, which ho is supposed to havertH#; 
power to bestow. As the god of enterprises 
offerings tiro made at bis shrine by nigh^i 
Ibmumanis called Maruti, from Parana JifS? 
ing chief of the Marnt, or genii of the winSfe: 5 
Hg is also called Mnlmhar. As the mouKpfe 
general, who assisted Rama in his war wt® 
vince, and is supposed to promote the cause j Havana, he is regarded and worshipped^ 
of har.iiug and science generally. Rut the | a demi-god. Both Hannrnanje© and Boo* 
iilo of Europe, where the press is teeming 

with new publications, may bo astonished to j traded through the four yuga- of hindb&i$f| 

chronology. Boosund was a crow, whohad 
blood than be could 


HANLE TSO. A fresh water lake in 
lijulak, in Rat. P 0 48*, 78 0 5V, at the mo- 
nastery of Hanle, 14,600 feet, above the sea. 
Tli is is the largest sheet of fresh water in 
Lada k.^Cnnnivgham'n Ludal\ p. 142. Schf-n- 
oaiJwnt. See India, p. 637. Marynl or 
j/nv land. 

HAN- R IN. The famous Imperial acade- 
my of Han-Rin is composed of literary gra- 
duates; it furnishes orators for the public 
festivals, and literary examiners for thopro- 


loani that, amongst 400 millions of men, 
there is not in China one original writer, nor 
lias there been any for many centuries. The 
essays of successful literary candidates arc 
almost the only new publications which see 
tlm light, and these contain nothing but 
what many millions before them have written 
under -similar circumstances. — Mur, Chinese 

ftnjdre, Vol. T.pp. 10, o:>.) 

HANNA. Ait. Him Rawsonia inermis, 
H VNOCH. Hind, of Hazara, Erasmus 
xanthoxyloides, the Crab-ash- 
HANOAIOREY, betel-box bearers, of 
Oovuli iu Ceylon, a race or caste held to be 
more degraded than (hoRodiya. — Tennant. 

JIANSA. 


H:\UZm, 

Giingsu, 

Ansur. 


Biibm, 

Vam. 

Malay. 

Lat 

Sr. 


XVV, 

Ganro. 

Gans, 

| Gander. Go 


Gukek. 

Pour. 

Oku 

Kxn 


When the followers of the first crusade 
issued from England, France and Flanders, 
they adored a goat and a goose which they 
to'lievcil lobe filled with the Holy Ghost. 

Salu, translated quails in Numbers xi and , 

31, are supposed to bo red geese. See Para-, 
muhansa. IJnnza; Goose ; Swan. 

IIANSA VRIKSHA. Can. Artocarpus 
integri folia. 

I1ANSI retains its name as the chief 
towu of a zillab. It was the capital of George 
TUoinas, who raised himself from being a 
sailor before the mast to be ruler of a small 
Indian principality. Yule Cathay , It, p. 406 
HA-NSRAJ. Species of Adiantum, A. 
cniidatum, A. capillus veneris, A. yenustum, 

Inc pari-Boosa or fairy hair ferns; the leaves they encamp generally amongst 
which are deomed by the natives of India near the springs or wells ; if at w 
heating and febrifuge. Gen. Med. Top. p 127. confino themselves to the district; 
HANTU. Malay, A spirit, a ghost. the south of Boazra, towards Ona-c-Ji 
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more blool than he could drink in 
wars of Siimblm and Nesambhu. 
quenched his thirst, with blood in "the 
wars of Rama.. But in the .wars of the Ma- 
li, -ibharat ho broke his beak by stinking it 
against the hard dry earth which had soaked 
in the little blood shed on the occasion. • 

In 1868, Bala, potn.il of Assay o, who was 
five years old when Sir Arthur Wellesley 
fought the battle, was the pnjari of the tebi* 
pic, iu which the Editor put. up. He walkect 
in and poured water on the 1 ingam (Abisbe. 
gan) and on Llanuman and on the bull (]Ba* 
wiva) thou put. vice on these, then walked 
around the times, then put rice on the tulsf, 
IV Hind , Vol. II, p. 2 07. ad. Myth. Hindi 
p. “)0. Sco Avatar. a 

HANUMAN-GIIUR. Sco Khaki. 
HANUMANTA MR. A. Tm„ also Bert 
Tr:r.. I<cnnot.is hopelaafolin. — R. Brown. i. 
HANUZ. Panjar. Fraxinus xanthoxyl* 

loides. r V 

’ HANZA, sacred goose. The figure on 
Buddhist monuments is the Onsarca rutila 
or Bralnniny goose. The goose is embla- 
zoned on the national standard of Burmah. 
HANZA. Hind. Acacia jacqnemont&V 
MANZAL. Hind. Acer cultrat-um, aTeo 
root of Gucumis colocynthis or Gitrullus ^Ori: 

loevnthus. ‘ 

HAOURAN. In May, the whole of 
plaiu is covered with swarms of Bedotthj 
wanderers from the desert, who come 

yrnfn-p onrl n'lfitnpnfffl flm-irnr +Tia finmmii 

for the winter : they remain till after 
teraber. If they are at peace withtho 

the villi 
war with 





. Ritter supposes that the country extended 
as far as the Sarasvati, but such a supposi* 
tion is at variance with history; It j 8 
now ascertained from the Vedas that the 
Arians passed the Sutlej, at a “very ]&f e 
period, and settled in tyhaj is now India. 

It was not till their fourteenth settlement 
after the migration from the primitive 
country in the north, that they pt^sed the 
Hindu-Kush and the Indus. The previous 
resting places form an unbroken chain of the 
primitive abodes of the Arians (the Free or 
the Land owners). The last link in those 
earlier settlements is the land of the Af. 
ghans, on the western slope of the Hindu. 
Kush. Lower down to the westward there 
is but one settlement necessary to secure 
their previous possessions, namely, the two 
districts of Ghilan and MfUfenJaran, with 
the passes of the Caspian. This settlement 
more to the north-west (Ghilan and Masnn- 
damn) forms therefore also a connected 
group. Putting these two groups together, 
we shall find that there is no one single fer- 
tile district in the whole of Eastern Central 
Asia of which our Avian ancestors did not 
possess themselves, except Southern Media 
and all Farsistau or Persis. Now as history 
exhibits the Arian race spread throughout 
the whole of Media, but as dominant only in 
Persia, it follows that Ghilan find Masau- 
damn formed tho nucleus of these ancient 
possessions which afterwards became so im* 
portantand celebrated. There cannot there- 
fore be a more unfortunate theory than tho 
one which makes Persia the original seat of 
Zoroaster and his doctrine. History as well 
as personal observations at the present time, 
supply unequivocal evidence of the Iranian 
having been the popular language in nil 
these districts. The names in the Veudidsd 
moreover, when compared with Sanskrit, 
tnrn out to be regular ancient formations.— 
Bunsen in. 465, 487. 

HAPURMALEJ3. Beng. Vallaris dicho- 
tomus. 

HAR, or harchara, Beng. Cissus qua- 
drangularis. 

HAR. Hind. A necklace. 

HAR. The Rajpoot god of war is Hu- 
mara. In the liindu mythology he is repre- 
sented with seven heads : the Saxon goa of 
war has six. The six headed Mars of the Cimbn 
Chersonese, to whom was raised the Irma®* 
seul on the Weser, was worshipped by tho 
Sacasen®, the Catti, the Siebi or ? Suevi, too 
Jet® or Gete, and the Cimbri, evincing in naine 
as in religious rites, a common origin with 
the martial warriore of Hindustan. Har ot 
India, is the Thor of Scandinavia, Wiaiel'g ® 11 
of the martial Rajpoot, and the ritee of H^ 



g<4 of batHo* are little analogous; to 
those of the meek hindn, the follower of 
the pastoral divinity, the worshipper of 
kioe, and feeder on fruits, herbs, and water. 
Tlifi Rajpoot delights 'in blood : his offerings 
to the god of battle are sanguinary, blood 
and wine. The cup (cnpra) of libation is 
the human skull. Ho loves them because 
thiw are emblematic of the deity he worships ; 
and he is taught to believe that Har loves 
them, who in wav is reprinted with the 
skull to drink the fnenitui's blood, and in 
peace is the patron of wine and women. 
With Parbntti on his knee, his eyes rolling 
from the juice of the p’fool and opium, such 
is this Bacchanalian divinity ot war: thisisuot 
Itiiuluism, acquired on the burning plains of 


the hands, and is esteemed t0 "" 
derfuV general deobstrueni ana purgativfe' 
qualities, &c. <fcc. but is in reality womlefft- 
-benl. Med Top., p. 136, 153, 

HAR. Hind. A plough, enters 
composition of many compound words^.-V^’ 
HAR A. A name of Siva or Mahadcwi 
See Basanth, inscriptions, p. 390. Isws^f^ 
HAR A. A Mountain range. ' ;v.|f 

KARA. A branch of the Ohoukon 
poots. There are a few of this distinguisju||| 
tribe in Ruttnnpoor, Bansee of Goruckpoc^ 
but they are very rarely met. with elsewhere 
in the Nor 111 Western Provinces. — 
HAKADUL. Gifz. Curcuma longa* v 
H ARARAT. Ar. Trouble; inobnV^^ 
iiience. Under British rule in India, harakft$C 


India, but is n perfect analogue of the man na lmi, barakat hui, trouble there 
imrs of the Scandinavian heroes? Tlie j been none, blessing hath there been. Bws 
Rajpoot slays buffaloes, bunts aud eats the ton's Pilgrim aye to Mecca h, Vol. I, p. 11, ; 

boar and doer, and shoots ducks and wild 1IARA KIRI, is from Hara, Japanese, ' 

fowl (coolcrii) ; he worships his horse, bis the belly and Kiri, root form of Kira, ., 
sword, and the sun, and attends more to to cut, self immolation by disembowel!* y 
the martial song of the bard than to the iug, a mode of self execution adopted 
litany of the brahmin. In ihe martial my- in Japan. In 1869, when Taki Zosgj^. 
thology and warlike poetry of the Scuudi- buro was permitted by the Mikado se ta * 
naviiuis a wide field exists for assimilation, die, because ho had ordered the Europeans 
and a comparison of the poetical remains of to be fired upon at Kobe, he wore a dress of 
the Asi of the east and west would alone ceremony, and a Zimbaori coat, Ho ad*.;, 
suffice to suggest a common origin. The vanned to the high altar and prostrated bitfe? 
cupra of Har, a human skull, the Calvarium, self twice, with his pupil on his loft toacfe 
in the dialects pronounced cupar, is the as tlie Kaisbaku or beheading friend. He 
cup. in Saxon. The cup of the Scandinavian was presented with the Waki-zashi-shdrt 
worshippers of Thor, the god of battle, was a sword or dirk, 9j inches long, which 
human skull, that of the foe, in which they victim raised to his head and placed in fyotit 
showed their thirst of blood ; and was similar of himself. He then confessed aloud “ IaiMI 


to that of the chief of the Hindoo triad, Har, lone, unwarrantably gave the older to. flip 
the god of battle, who leads his heroes in the I on the foreigners at Kobe and agaid m they 
“ red field of slaughter ** with the cupra, in ! tried to escape. For this crime Iclisenfc 
his hand, with which he gorges on the blood of j bowel my self and I beg you who are present t$t 
the slain, The Gosain are the peculiar priests dome the honor of witnessing tbeapt.^^ 
of Har or Bal, they seem all to indulge in Bowing again, he let his clothes full to ,t^- * 
intoxicating drugs, herbs and drinks. — Tod's waist, then took the dagger and stabbli^g 
&(ija$than,Vol . ./, p, 67. See Bal ; Gosain. himself below the waist on the left side ho 

HAR, Tcrminalia ohebula, and other drew it slowly across to the right side 
three species, furnish all the discarded turning the dirk in the wound, he 'gave ij$ & y 
itoyrobalans of old pharmacopoeias. The slight upward turn. He then drew outtfo 
whole are much used in dyeing. The myro* dirk, leant forward and stretched ’out hi* 
balan from Delhi aud Harowt.ee, Hindustan neck. At that moment the Kaisbaku sprang ; 
and the Dekhan, are of four kinds namely; to his feet, and with one blow severed thAi 
Gwal harra. Astringent aud purgative : head from the body, made a low bow, wip^fll ; 
asedinmesalihs: given in medicine to cliil- his sword and retired. The stained daggle v' 
dren : four seers for one rupee. Juwal harra. was then solemnly borne away as proofpf:^ 
Used in the same way : eiglit seers for one the execution. The Samurai or genjjejaj^l^- 
ru pee. Chaipel hurra, used only in dyeing, of tlie military cl ass, are trained from infahCT’-J 
kn seers for o.ne rupee. According to the to regard this self execution assn hononripf. 

of the niyrobalan, its value augments, so form of expiation. In some parts of J ap^ss , 
that a very large ouemay be worth one as the victim criminal stretches out hith^JV 
hundred rupees or more, the natives believ- to take the wooden dagger, the Kjuwh^- 
* D g that the very large ones have the virtue of strikes off bis ? head. Or a daimio 
fusing purging by wing merely retained in bowels himself and cute 

* m ■■ •'?$. 



Jii$ only used td make a slight incision, 
iifioftit of the intention of the victim to 
to himself. His iubiwate friend 
&vev him with a drawn sword and 
he commences to make the aforesaid 
[On, the sword descends and the head 



the - * Sfcfoalt Or- 

System is aboilt 10 inches long, [sharp as j Ghilji and Mokcor.* According 
" v and made of steel of the highest t ern- ! sen, Haraquati, denominated the 'fortunate 

is sodth of Kabul, and is the Hatauwati of 
the cuneiform inscriptions, the Araohosiaof 
the classics. It was the ninth settlement 
made by the Arians (verse 13) in a Country 
which the Arians conquered aud it was lun-e 
that t-liey commenced to inter their dead 
%iihe feet of his disconsolate family, j which 'the Ziud-avesta strictly prohibits ns 
$Ki tiftn'd in Corah. Mag. Non. 1.8H it. ; being the greatest desecration of the saemt 
MU p. 147. Manners and Customs of j earth, anu idler aposraey therefore from the 
'driese p. 193. true faith. Araohotia, mentioned on the 

IALXJ. Hind. See Jlurala. ! coins of the Indo-Greek rulers, was Cauda* 

TSytB AM. In Arabia, Egypt and Turkey, ; liar. — Bunsen, 111, pp. 404 to 480. fid. Fur* 
the haram incans the female part of the j rive's Jo am., p. 323. See Arians, Greeks of 
fipifly of a Turk, and the word is used to 1 Asia, CabuJ, pp. 434 to 408. Sudra. 

W. tte ikdeoornin^in (ho eye* 'of a maho- | HAKA0AT1 or Haranti. the JJ aw • a 
to^ ofmeut.o n mgh.8 W l r««rda^hU.™4 C -- ti ol Uie C l,ol,a» iWv. ««. 

^ likewise the name tor that par^fttc ; C(i 1Vom Arumtia, a son of Visaldova. or 
hpttse . .where tho females dwell: Maliome- 
clurare so scrupulous, , lVo id speaking 
$rgonalIy of theyp ‘female relations, Unit 
hen obliged^ i^f er to them, they say 4i my 
^®8'j5r?-^CK,V or *‘my house sends eompli- 
j'to your house.” The haranl in India 
B a purchased woman associating with 
her maker. In Arabia, tho liaram woman 
$rbidd be. a slave woman taken in war. — 

#>r» Residence in Koordistan , Vol I, p. 2. 
i^BAM. Hind., according to the Maho- 
law, unlawful food such as pork, 
i mushrooms, &c., hence Harami, and 
azadahi a Vicious, wicked, man or beast. 

!LliA-MUK or Gunga bul, Tin. menus 
Jly place of the Ganges, and is a sa- 
iiak®^ on the mountain of Haramuk in 
Ihmir. It lies under tile wildest and 
lofty peaks of the mountain; is 1 £ 

'png and 2<J0 or 300 yards wide, and j 
qt 12,000 feet above the level of the | 

_$***.. ! 

present Karra, a day’s jour- j 
“ south of Edessa, to which Abraham 
I Croin iJr of the Chaldees. — Bunsen , 111, 

tA-HV See Mesopotamia, 
tEAND, a district in Eastern Belu- 
in bordering on the Indus. It is one 
© three eastern sections of Beluchislan. 

m * lai 




Animtja, a 

more properly of Mauakyii rai (Tod, Vol. 
If, p. 454) who in A. 1). 095, founded Sani- 
bhur hence his title of Sarnbri rao. In 
A. 11. 1024 Aumaia. rook possession of 
Asi or Hausi in Hariana. The 11 midi 
branch of this family reckon from mo 
Balan, who built Ra* an poor, the name 
of the chief town in 1578 r,o 1821 in. which 
year was Ram Si till. 'The Kotah branch 
reckon from Madliu Sinli, sou of rao Kama 
in A. D. 1579 to Kisvyar Sink, Madliu Sink 
regent in A. D. 1819. — Thomas' Trinsep, p. 
219 . 

HARE, an Arab tribe who warred with 
Mahomed. Mahomed is fabled to have re- 
suscitated those killed in the war by the 
application of Balsam of Mecca. 

HARR- SIR, a hamlet at Poonali. 
HARBURENNl and other places in Cey- 
lon, have numerous rock inscriptions in the 
Pali language from 104 B. 0. to twelfth 
century in the Lat to the modern Tamil cha- 
racter. Religion mentioned is build List* 
SirAVilinot Horton says, there are thou- 
sands of these inscriptions in Ceylon, and 
they exhibit the Deva Nagari in all its trail” 
sitions. The inscriptions would appear to 
be much defaced, and little is yet made of 
them. — Vol., V, p. 554. 

HARSCHARA, Bung. Vitis-quadrwi^* 
.N& of Pangh juniperus squamosa, I laris. * ■- 

■ * * 1 HAR-CUCHILA, Strychnos colubrina. 

HARDAUL-LALA, a chief of Bundel- 
cund, whose spirit, according to the native* 
of northern India; visited the camp of Lore 
Hastings with cholera in consequence of tbi 
slaughter of cows in the gwSVe when 
the. chiefs ushes were interred. Hai’daJ 13 
is the name given to the earth f pao pads 
on which » flagis pt§< 


AITA is the Arachosia of the 
country of the ftachos, with 
the .immigrant Arians came in con- 
cave been turned to the fearful 
popular hindu belief. Ac- 
iPerrier, Arachosia can 
\the $reek measuve- 
the Wdns of Shahr- 


m 





ebidenifo viitagfed of noi*tli- 

ef n India^W^t 1 '* "' •-• • •* • • 

, HABDWAE, hiL, 29° 57* 5”;N.and L. 

9» />*’ E,, is a town in Garhwal on the 
r |irht bank of the Ganges, east of Saharau- 
pnr. The level of t.lie Gauges at Hard war 
is 1,024? ft. The Ganges fails rapidly to 
Hurd war, which is 1,800 miles from the 
month, tt is a great place of pi 1 grim age, the 
mhrrinis often occupying tlio valley of the 


... ~iir ly. i • w nsnwi tir ra!/vr»T 


is the. dried deposit precipitated 
urine of cows that .have ' bee4* ; .fco|^(^| 
leaves of the mango (M&ngifera igdicSj^ 
consists principally of magnesia ancLJ^ij, 
reic acid," as it lias been called by 
Kane. On treating a sola lion with 'W 
muriatic acid, after evaporation, yellow f 
crystals of purreic acid arc obtained. ” 
wari peori is usually met with in the.) 


(liuiifcs to n length of nine, and a depth of j .in lumps, “ Wilaviti poori” is chrome yeli#8 
hvo" miles from tho village of Doodcu past ; in lumps (eliminate of lead). HardwfiM 

Hurdwar and Myapore to Kunkiil ami Jon&- 1 : " 1: j1 1 " p '' 1 — ■ A 1-i -- 

lapore. Us celebrity is owing to the proxi- 
mity of the Rikikuso gorge. 


of the ItikiUaso gorge, from which 
th (3 Gunge'S escapes from tin* Sevalik hills of 
the Himalaya mountains, thirteen miles above 
Hunt win*. The greatest assemblies, are called 
Koom bh, and occur every 12th year, but there j 
are others every sixth and at certain periods 
of the year when pilgrims come to drink 
the wafers and bathe in the stream. In 1 «S(>7, ! 
it, was estimated that 2,855,96(3 people were ' 
present at the fair but ibo nmnhcrs range 
from 100,000 to 8,000, 0U0. Koombh, also 
koomhhario arc ( lie names of the great pil- 
grim fairs bold at Hurdwar every 12th and 
Oth year. From Hurdwar, to Rikakasi, a dis- 
tance of thirteen miles, the valley of the 
Ganges is covered witli dense brushwood, 
and at night the Dadoo, or cold wind from 
the mountains, blows down the valley with 
great violence. Lt blows from the Himalayas 
nightly down the gorge at Hurdwar, and in 
April typhoons are very lruqiinnt. Pilgrims 
come to Hurdwar from all parts of liind - 
uo stan and Bengal, from the JDecean, the 
Punjab, from Cashmere, Aflghanislan, Tar- 
tary, Thibet and China, some as religious 
devotees, some as worldly tradesmen. Bor 
toilets around the place it is one immense 
encampment. Colonel Yule lias seen bud- 
didst, pilgrims at Hurdwar who had crossed 
the Himalaya-, from Maha-ehina, as they 
said, to visit, the holy flame of Jawalamnkhi 
in the Punjab. In 1829 Gosaeciis fought 
their way to the Ganges, and many were 
killed. 

A great, attack of epidemic cholera occur- 
red at Hurdwar in 1783, when 20.000 people 
died in eight days.— Yule's Cathay . p. 411. — 
Taykr'a Visit, p. 177. 

HARDWARE. 

Isenkramvarer, 

Vzoi-kramery, 


Dan 

„ - But 

'-uuqnallerie, Qtiincail- 
kHe, Fb.I 

f Urz ® waaren, Gift.! 

^hakam, Guz, Rind. 


Chiucaglio* It. 

[Quiucalkaria, Bout. 

Mjeloizchime towar- 
wii, Rus. 

iQaiuquilleria, Sr, 

Jurukram, Sw. 


commerce, goods of every kind made 
koru xnetal. Mq(MIo ch-s Comm . Did. p. W. 


indicat.es the locality where it is obtained 
A dye made of* the Harsinggar is sold uudi^ : 
the same name. — Fuivdt. Hand Booh, Eotoit 
FrU Punjab p. m. Z£- 

IIAJUAVJCKIA BIN AT A, Uo,xl . ; 


Cmvatcliu. 
iVujun. 


Can 
Mvii u. 


Epe. 

Nara epe. 


if 


Ac, ha or AUimaram. 'Pam. 1 Mar vepa. 

This largo leguminous free grows ill th$£ 
forests of the (jodavory ; in the H alia Mallafy' 
on tho mountains of the Coromandel coast* 
in some parts of Kliaudeish, and in tho 
Padshapuor jungles, in the Guzel hur.ty pass, 
common in Lulling pass between Mallignam 
and Dhoolea and ou the hills of the Soud 
valley, lt is a' most elegant tree, tall atfad, 
erect, with an elongated coma and tl%: 
branches pendulous. On the Godavery, Aft 
is often hollow in the centre. Yields a timber, 
of an excellent quality for beams and } % 
variety of uses. The wood is red or dkra| 
coloured, very hard, very strong and beav^ 
As the shoots grow up very straight, _ 
also valuable for rafters. The bark yields^ 
strong fibre and the people of the* fatal 
Siva SamudrUm use it without further pre* 
paratjon. Roxb. Voigt, Mr. Rohdes MSS »* 
Hooker's Him. Jourv. Vol. I. p 50, TR. and Jjej 
Mr. Latham, Captain Beddome, Dr. Gibson.* 

HARDWICK, general, an officer whe* 
served in India, a distinguished naturalist^ 
whose labours were of great value. 

HARE. 

Arncb, Ae.yu. | Kzlioug, TlSlty 

Arncbeth, Hem. ] Pifl. 

See Lepus. Mammalia. . 

HAREEM AUau. A sacred or fbrbi^fa^ 
place where no one should iutrude. It 
denotes the ladies* apartments. It 
means the harm,- a captured slave in 
m India, a purchased woman. Prom I 
times, leading the females captive ' ^ 

to have been the sign of complete 
Rajpoot inscriptions often alludd to 
queror beloved by the wives of his oonqi^ 
foe,’* and in the early parts of Scrip 
same notion is referred to, the mott _ 
Sisei*a, (Judges verse 31.) asks, 
not divided the p^ey ; to every ipan 
or two ?” Tod's Rafaatkait) FSjri 




An 




■ ; ■ U . 

REIN. Hin&. Tetrauthcra ifcotiope* 

■> . " ' ’ : . 

BARENGS. Fk. Herrings. 
gEUR-FARURI, Hind. Cicca disticha, 

H HAR GOVIND: A Sikh guru. Seo 
: Gnrn, Sikh, 

HARHAR. Hind. Terminalia chebula. 
J ‘BAR, — H AR. A sub-division, or part, of 
In Saugor it menus /the cultivat- 
’ ^fifpaCe immed intf ly round a village which 
l?M 'quite' opposed to the meaning it generally 
in the North West, where it is applied 
vtQ the land most distant from' the site of the 
> Ullage, i. e., beyond the Mungba. In Bun- 
dlecund and some other places, it signifies 
tract of land, hut the term in no way iudi- 
! separate possession of the tract desig- 

^ ; S|ktcd. Elliot, 8upi>. Gloss. 

"■? HAR-HAU. Hind. Cl come viscona. 
k^jRAR IIARA, also Urn bed’ her. Hind. 

;-i 35temiuttlia chebula. 

HfMAttl, alsolshwari. Sans. Aria to lochia 
pjjjpica. ‘ 

^.^SfARA, semi- aboriginal tribes of Bengal ; 
^servant of the lowest class, a sweeper. — 
Dr W. W. Iluuter. See Hadi. 

V HARI, Hind. Casuarina muricata Roxb. 
^.liSpitthniftca vulgaris or apricot ; Aristolochia 
ludica *, also Terminalia citrina. 

% ; ; BARI. A name of Krishna, as an avatar 

jyftAftl The great harvests are called in 
Idndi Rabi and Khurif, or by the villagers 
and “Sawani,” from the names of the 
jm^tha in which the crops are ripe. Rabi is 
Mospring harvest, kharif the autumn, but it 
jt%jnot all land that bears two harvests. Land 
iniftt does so, is called “ dofasli,” and laud 
fiiajfconly bears once, “ ekfasli,” but there 
a rfe certain tracts of country where two or 
jj&yfcn. three harvests are taken off the soil, 
iftie principal crops of the Rabi are the 
cold weather crops of wheat, barley gram. 

isjatter** (Vicia), lentils, tobacco, linseed, 
ifkiarshaf” or “ sarson,” “ rai,” &c. The 
.fcharif sowings are “ Jawar,” bnjra (millet), 
rice, “ moth,” “jnung,” “mash,” 
Mi other pulses, sugar -eane, aud cotton. — 
$0M Hand Book. 

; vBARIALI GRASS. Oynodon dactylon. 
fpm Was introduced into the Persian 

P oyinces of Fars and Kbuaistan, during 
e British expeditious of 1856-57. 
^BARIANA, in L., 31 ° 38’ L. 75° 40’ 
fcBy in the.Hoshearpur district, Punjaub, 
ifeut ,10 miles N. N. W. of Hoshiarpiu*. 
3/)§&.feet G. T. T, Dr. Royle mentions that 
t^e grasses of Hariana (Sirsa and Rohtak) 

of PumousD, PeaHdsetom, 


CenChrue, Oh«6tari% „„ v 
Chloris, Eleusine, Aohraohne, 
rostis anAAndropogon, species of 



and Rottro Ilia. Besides various glasses, other 
fodders are employed : in one place a clover 
or lucerne, c< Shotal,” is grown ; also Sinji, 
but this principally by Europeans for their 
hordes and other cattle. Cattle are usually fed 
(besides grass) on bhusa, or as it ft called in 
Punjabi “ tnri,” the chopped straws of wheat 
and barley, besides which they get “ Karbi,” 
the dried stalks of jawar (H. sorghum); 
this latter when green and fresh is called 
“ Gharri,” Chopped leaves of the ber both 
Z. vulgaris and Z. itnmmulana , called 
*■ mulla,” are much used, and are said to be 
fattening. Dr. Henderson mentions that in 
Shahpur and one or two oilier districts, 
turnips are grown very extensively for feed- 
ing cat tle during the cold weather and they 
often attain a larger size than in Europe. A 
few of these arc used in times of famine for 
food, as the “ markan” grass, the wild Saw* 
auk, “ Phog,” the seed of Calligonum poly- 
gonum, is used as human food in the Punjab 
in times of famine. Dhaman or atijan (Fen- 
nisetuin conchroides) is considered the best 
grass for cattle, rapidly improving tlieir con- 
dition and increasing their produce in milk. 
Jhang is a scented grass and probably An* 
dropogon schamanthus and the root of A, 
muricatum forms the Khasklms used in 
matting tatties and screens for cooling the 
atmosphere. — Powell Hand Book Boon. Prod. 
Punjab , pp. 244 aud 245 . Boyle III . Him. 
Botany , p. 421 . Mason's Terumerirn. Wil * 
Ham' 8 Middle Kingdom. , p. 277 . Hooker's 
Himalayan Journal , Vol. II, p. 289. Sec, 
Food, Graminacea) : Grasses: Rushes. 

IIARIANA. Edrisi speaks of the peoplo 
of the towns of Hanjhir and Hariana, on the 
Banjhir (Panjshir river) as employed in 
mining silver, and those of the latter as no- 
toriuns “ for the violence and wickedness of 
their character.” The position of this town 
of Panjshir does not seem to be known now, 
though mahomedan coins exist struck nt 
that place in the ninth century but the valley 
has retained its character to this day. “ 
fair scene,” says Wood, “ is chiefly peopled 
by robbers, whose lawless lives and never 
ending feuds render it an unfit abode f°* 
honest men.” Hariana is perhaps Paryan, 
at which there are silver mines marked 111 
Wood’s survey, Edrisi also speaks of An* 
darab as a town surrounded by gardens, 
orchards, and vineyards, where they stored 
the silyer from Pai\jshir and Hariana towfl* 
i. 476, seq , — Yule Oathary II, p. 595* ; 

BARI OHANDANAM. Sans, T*i>. 


§fc 
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HAttl CHANDRA. See Barischapclra, 

HARI DAS, the reader or reciter of tbe 
Ramayana and preacher of the Kir tan during 
the Bam Naomi. See Yug byasa. 

HARIDRA. Sans. Curcuma longa, T*ar- 

ineric. 

IT ARID WAR. See Naga, 

HART, jHARlAN. Hind. Prunus Ar- 
meniaca. 

HA III HOLKAR, See Holkar, NEuliraUa 

Government. 

IIARI-KARAPUTRA. See Hindu. 

HARI-HARA, or Hari-Hava putra, a 
name of the hiudoo deity Avenar. 

HARISOHANDRA, a celebrated king of 
great uprightness of the Cliaudra Yansa, or 
Judo-vansa, or lunar race, that reigned in Au- 
tarveda and Kasi, but afterwards in Maga- 
dha (Ilehar) and Indraprashfcha (Delhi). In 
this dynasty are included the kings of Kasi 
(Benares), the lino of Puruhnd the lino of 
Yudu. 

Atri...* Muni. 

Soma.,# L nuns, the Moon. 

Bud dli Mercury, married Ila, daugh- 

ter of Ikshwaku, the sun, 

Alias or Pururavas. 

Ayu kings of Kasi, descended 

from him. 

Naluislia...l)cvanahusha, Dionysos, Bac- 
chus {Wd.) 

Yayati Father of Puru and Yadu, 

According to Tod, the following arc syn- 
chronisms of the Solar and Lunar Races : 

Buddha of the Lunar Race married Ila, 
the sister of Ikshwaku. 

Harisohandra, contemporary of Parasu- 
rarna of lunar line. 

Sagara, cot. of Taljanga, of Parasnrama. 

Amharisha, oot. olGadhi, founded Kanouj. 

In the lino of Pura occurs Hastin, who 
built Hastinapur, and Viohitravirya. In the 
hindu mythology, Indu, Som, Chandra, in 
Sanscrit, mean the moon : lienoo the lunar 
race is termed the Chandra- van sa, or Indu- 
vansa, or Soma- van sa, Harisohandra is 
fabled to get a son from Yaruna, but is re- 
quired to offer him to. the god, which he 
Would not do. — Thomas * Prinsep's Indian 
Antiquities. Tod. See Magadha, Mysore, 
Rama, Pandu, Surya, 

HARI MANDHAKAMU. TflL. Cicer 
arietin um . -~Linn. 

HARI MUNG. Bexo. Hind. Green-gram, 
* haseolas mungo. 

HARIN'. Panj. Cornus macrophylla, Wall. 

HAR1ND. Ricinus communis, the oastor 
0,1 Plant. See Arind. 

HARIKGB# Gkb. also Haringen. Dot. 
herrings. 

0AEINPADL Convolvulus arvensis. 


H AR&A&& ;I^&T , A^ ; ; 

HARIPORE, about 1 2 miles ftpm the 
Ravi on the eastern bank, is supposed to^ 
the San gala of Alexander. It isTyest-Of 
Pakpalan, ’\wVfi 

HARIR. Hind, Terminalia oitrina. 
HARTTHA, Siipiudus deter gens ; vSaq§(* 
miuatus. 

HA RTSCHANDI, a Yaislmava Beo£p§ 
Hindus, amongst the Dovn or sweeper rad# 
of the western provinces of Tudia. Soeljihitti 
HA III SENA, See Inscriptions, -p. 38<£>fe 
1 1 A R 1 S W AM IN I , See In scrip ti ons,|p. 3$^ 
HA KIT A. Sans, Phased ns rad iatus, 
HARITAKA. Sans. Termhmlia chcbul^* 
Myrohalan. 

IIAIUTALAKA. Sans, aulplmret of 
nic. * 

HA RITA MANJARI. Tel. Aoaiypfi|‘ 
indiea. — Linn . 

HARIYARNA. See Inscriptions, p. 392,; 
Hari- Vislnm. 

HARIWA, this country, so named in the 
cuueiforin inscriptions, is the Aria of the 
Greeks, the Uaroyn of tlio Vendidad, the 
modern Herat. — linn sen, HI, 481. 

HAliJANGI. Hind. Terminalia citrina 
Qr T, ohebula. 

HARJORA, Hind. Cissus quadrangu* 
laris. 

HARKA. Can. Harmalaruta. 
HARKADI. Hind, a dye stuff. 
HARKARA Hind. Pels., a messenger, 
See Inscriptions, p 388. 

HARKUCH KANTA. Hind, also Har, 
kufc. Hind. Syn. of Dilivaria ilicifolia. Jwss, 
HARKAT, Harkooch Kanta. Hind, 
Dilivaria ilicifolia. * 

HARM. Arab. Literally he did honor, 
lienco it means sacred. It is applied to the 
women’s apartments, also to the women cap*? 
tives and purchased women. The words. bftr 
ram, unlawful, hurmat, chastity, harami auct 
haramzadah a wicked person or animal, mO* 
harram the first month of the rnahoinedau 
year, come from this word. See 
Hareem. 

HARM. Tam. Wood or timber. . : v 
HARMAL. Hind. Poganum lmnnala,, 
HARMALA RUTA. 

Peganum karmala. | Ruta sylvepfcris. ' . ' 

Harka, Can. I Viragu, Ta% 

Kodar, Hind. | Arkalu, 

Grows plentifully at Lahore, the ruins® 
the old city are covered with this weed'isipF 
Asclepias- gigantea. Harmal, in 
is looked upon as the plant devoted to •'tnft* 
pariahs the inferior caste, yet thougH^jj 
Sikh or hindoo, would not touch Harnw$| 
the seeds are in common use araong the i^ 
tives to fumigate the rooms of the waumkA. 
Tho natives fancy that a person 
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any 1 discharge^ as hrombYi&mds, tlie 
Monthly unwell ness, (fee., is uncle an,' and that. 
IpiQ exibalation proceeding from such person 
it&toy be«prejndioial to the wound, therefore 
it is* customary on the entrance of every 
stranger to strew a few grains of liarmal 

f ^oh a charcoal fire. The natives, with 
^‘exception of Sikhs and hindoos, use 
iQtejae seeds .internally against weakness of 
and retention of urine.— Dr. Honhjber- 
;fgr, p. 284. 

^JRARMANDUR, a celebrated Sikh tem- 
(ple; at Amrat-sar. It was destroyed , in 1 7 6 '4, 
fjy~ Ahmud Khan. ■<*'” 

; JSARMOZFA, tills ancient town in a bay 


cnneifdm >io 

connexion with the Arlans, hut conieWfroiTi 
the river now called “Heri,” abounding in 
water. The Greek district Aria comprise^ the 
larger portion of Segestan, and forms part 0 f 
southern Khorassan. In the Record (vi 
verse 9,) is mentioned that the fifth best 
land was Haroyu, the p.mrer out of water 
hero Ahriman created hail and poverty. g ee 
Arians. 

HARPAETOS. A genus of birds of 
which several species occur in India. ]{. 
erythvoeephalns is common in the Himalaya 
from 3,000 feet upwards. Below that, ii'j s 
replaced by II. oreskios. It flies in small 


Ajf the Gulf of Ormuz was. subsequently 
cabled Gambrooii but now Bandar Abbas, 
^flea-port town in the province of Kinnau 
;iti a barren country. It is fortified with dou- 
.bie, walls. Bassorah did not long benofit by 
; thfc fall of Hormuz ; but appears to have been 
HjiettHy- ruined during the reign of Nadir 
;8hah whoso tyranny extended its baneful 
IJmfiiience even to this extremity of the Per- 
sian empire; so t;lmt in 1750* Mr. Plaisted 
Jfouhd there nine houses out of ton deserted. 
^ Sfl tbe year 1639, there seems to have been 
an English factory at Bassorali, subordinate 
ip that at Gambroon and protected by fir- 
igaiis. — Ousky's Travels, Vol. I, p. 155. A 
/journal from Cakufta to Aleppo, fye.., p. 11. 
{iqnd. 1758. Ki'nniers Gmymphkal Mo- 
p. 20 1 . See Kir man. 

H HARMOZONTK. See Kirman. 
PJPJEIMUZT. HlMD. a deep rod earth. 
$;'-'HARN, Mahr. Antilopo cervicapra. — 
pottos. See Antelope. 

»"h >HA.RNAUL[. Hind, Solannm xantho- 
Ricinus communis, the castor oil 
'.plant and seed. 

'^HARNESS, Aba-aba. Malay. 

^. HARO-BEREZAITI. See Arians. 

^ HARQON-UR HAS HID, a kalif of Bagh- 
dad, the fifth of the Abbassi Kluilifa. Ho came 
: ;ip the throne of Bagdad in A. II. 170 = A. D. 
t At that time the empire of the Khalifa 
of the most powerful that over exist- 
sjfWll and extended from the confines of India 
»|^4- Tartary to the Mediterranean, including 
plj^o ftH northern Africa. The reign of Ha- 
Ig&h-ur Rashid was prosperous and splendid. 

Bas been famed for liberality and justice, 
l^t'^bis bloody cruelties throw an eternal 
on his memory. He died at Taos in 
"Khorassan after a reign of 22 years. The 
^aoodputra, the reigning family atBahawal- 
claim to bo descended, from Haroon-ur- 

- The fifth settlement of the 
in Haroyu, the Harira of - tho 

wVv;‘- K. ' 


troops, and is active and vociferous in the 
morning, solitary and quiet during tho hosifc 
of the day, sitting in the shade. It nppajvrs 
larger and brighter than in Nepal nnrlSikim, 
Darjiling, Syljiet, <fcc. — Mr. Myth's Report. 
See Ornithology. Spizaetus nipalensis. 

| HARPALIDA. One of the Colooptcra 
! of Hong Kong. 

HARP A lb Polanisia icosandra. 

H A RP EG NAT HOS Jmi. A new genus 
of ants. Jaws scythe-shaped, pointed ami 
finely serrated; head oblong. H. Sfiltiitnr, 
worker, 1 -6th of an inch long; head long, 
head and abdomen blackish brown, thorax 
and legs rufous. — Length 3-4 th of an inch. 
Seen at Telliehcrry and in other parts of 
Malabar, also found in the Mysore country, 
tho specific name Saltator is from its 
power of making most surprising jumps 
which it does when alarmed or dis- 
turbed. It is very pugnacious, and bites, 
and stings _ very severely. It makes 
its nest under ground, generally about 
the roots of some plant. Its society 
does not. consist of many individuals. It 
appears to feed on insects, which it ofteu 
seizes alive. 

HARRA also liarva. Guz. Hixd.? 
Myrobalan. 

IIARRI. Hind. Nyctanthcs arbor- tristis. 
Linn. 

HARRU. Panj. Cornua macrophylhb 
Wall. 

HARAN. Is the capital of a Turkish 
pashalik which extends in a north-west di- 
rection from tho mouth of the S'hat-ul-Arftb 
to tho rocks of Merdin, the Baghdad frontier 
towards Constantinople. In an east and 
west line,, it stretches from the confines 
Persia to the banks of the Khabour, which 
separates it from the pashalik of OrFa ; the 
Osrhoene of the Romans, and that park o 
Mesopotamia which contained the Bate* 1 
Abraham, and the &mous Edessa of ^ 
crusades. ^ ‘ 





HARRAIL HiMD; Tenninalia chebula. 1 are called hartal pit and gulabi.-^PtrteeS’e ■ 
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HARBI MTJNG. Hind. Phaseolus ra- 
distus. 

HARBIN-HABA. Hind. Amoora ro- 
hifcuka. W. $ A. 

II ARRIS, General, Lord, who commanded 
at the siege and fall of S'eringapatam in 
A. D. 1799. i 

HARRIS, Lord, son of the first Lord ! 
Harris, was Governor of Trinidad, then j 
Governor of Madras from 1854 to 1859. i 
He caused to be made a revaluation of the ! 
lands in North and South A root, from which ; 


Handbook Eton. Prod. Punjab, pV 
HARTIGHSEA, ftp. in Java yields ' ■■£ fruit 
used as garlic. The Cedar of New Zealand 
is Hartighsea specfcabilis the “ Kohekoh^ - : c$ 
New Zealand cedar, and is a good timRsF 
tree. 

HARTH. Hind, a Persian wheel, 

HART’S EAR. 


liisini-us-Baiir, An. 
Oleander leaved cu- 
es, lia, 12 vti. 

Gowzaban, Guz. Hind 


Cacalir. Uleinia, 
Gowzu'an, 

Yi L-rrimui iiaku, 


Xat, 

Pjbrs, 

Txi*. 


Yonuapii nalika, TlCt. 


grear, ad vnntngcs resulted to the people and to j These leaves resemble the tongue of the 
the State. He sent to Northern India, ad the » cow (hence its Asiatic name), the stalks arir 
Madras soldiers and enabled Lord Clyde \ prickly, and covered with white spots.’ 
and Lord Canning to reconquer northern While fresh, the leaves have ft strong smell 
India, by dismantling his own presidency of j like hemlock, and are given by native 
both men and guns, Thurlow Company and I practitioners in the form of decoction in 
the Grown, p. 32, 33. rheumatism, syphilis, leprosy, and in all 

HARRIS. 

officer of the 

work on the Wild Sports of the Cape 



Clienub. Cornua mac- 


a Mission to Shoa. 

HAKJMJ. IlrND. 
rophylla, dog wood. 

HARSIIA. See Inscriptions p. 376, 379, 
380, 83H. 

HARSH ANA. See Yoga. 

HARSH UP. Arab. Artichoke. 
HARSINGHAR, Hind. Nyctantl.es 
arbor triatis. 

HAR-SULA. Sacrificial pillars are termed 
Sura or Sn la in Sanscrit; which, conjoined 


procurable throughout India in most native 
druggist’s shops. — Faulkner. 

JlARlJKEE. Hr. no. Echites macrophylla, 
HA ft UNTUTIA. Hind. Agathotes, sp. 

Culchicum sp. 

II A RUT and Marat, in mahomedan be* 
lief, arc two angels, imprisoned, till the day of 
judgment, in a well in Babylon fur Laving, 
when iu the flesh, committed sins which 
they denounced in mankind. „ 

HARVEST. In Persia, there aro two 
harvests in a year. The seifeo or .summer 


with Ha r, the Indian god of war, would ^ . 

Har-sula. 'l’lie Rajpoot warrior invokes Hur j crop, sown in summer and reaped in the end 
with his trident (tri-sula) to help him in j of autumn, consists of rice, cotton, zoorat-i* 
Little, while his bilfcle-shonfc is mar ! mar ! : hellall, maize and zoomt-i-danarecza, great 


Tod. 

HARPOCRATES, the ancient Egyptian 
god Aurora or Day-Spring, is often repre- 
sented, seated on the lotus 
, HARPODON a genus of fishes of the 

Fam. 5 — Seopel iclao. 

Fihst Group. — Saurina, 

Gen. 9 Saurus, 5 Saurida. 1 Harpodon, 2 An! op us, 
1 Chlorophthalmus, 22 Scopelusj, 1 Soopclosaurus,* 
1 ^duutostomus. 

SrroKD Group.— P uralepidina. 

Gen. 3 Para lo pis, l Sudis. 

i, Thii:i» Group. — Alepidesaurina. 

Gen, 3 Alepidosaurus. 

IIART. In Cairo, a quarter of the town, 
pnch occupied by separate races, a« Hart-ul- 
^opt, the Coptic quarter, XIart- ul Ya hood the 
i Jewish quarter, Hart-ul-Suggiou the Water 
Carriers’ quarter. 

HARTAL. Hind. Yellow sulphuret of 
jU’senic, orpiment. Two varieties ocepr ; the 

h ar bal-i- \v i 1 iti* * and“ hartal-warki,” the 
h*>t so called from its beautiful glittering 


Wltar texture ; varieties- of hartal-i-warki | Shawn and went to reside at Medina. 
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millet, Helens sorgum ; aryen orallum, small 
millet, ptuiuicum itsilicum ; nnkhond, cicer 
firiofcinnra, known in India as chanua Or 
Bengal gram — ndas (lentils) — masliek, a 
small vetch, phaseolus radiatus ; beanjeer 
or reu&too the castor oil plant, palma ehristi : 
— rooujed (sesamum) and some garden vege* ; 
tables, 

HARWAN. Hind, Tainarix dioica. 
ITARWUN. Hind, a pulse, equal to ; ; 

raw an and raoujgi. ’ 

HAS A . See Koon h . ; 7 ‘ i 

HASALBAN ACHSIR. Arab. Rosmj}» 

rinas officinalis. ' 

HAS ALE. Hnssulleeru, Karn one of ihtfv; 
supposed aboriginal tribes of Mysore, found £ : . 
in the hill districts of Nagttr, properly WOO&i ; J 
men, but serving as agricultural labonreriL.^-:^ 
HASAN and Husain, sons of Alj, ty 
wife Fatimah, daughter of Mahomed. JtfS0'£$ 
Ali’s murder by the contrivance of-Tfil#§ 
son ofMoawiah, Hasan and Hossam^teftS' 

’ M 



EASSAK. HASTi; 

jian was poisoned' there by an emissary of j Taurus and Zagros, between Diarboker 
•flio kaliph, and' several years afterwards on j Palo, and Moosh. It is no thoroughfare, and 
the 1.0th of the moh&rr&iu A. , H. 4<i, Husain j the people are entirely independent. The 
•was nmrdeied at.' Kirbilu, his eldest son j Koord race who inhabit ait that- part, are 
Zam-ul-abi din alone escaping, and it, is these called Zaza-, which means stuttering, mouth, 
events that are commemorated by the cere- ing, 01 * speaking unintelligibly and seems to 
monies of tho first ten days of the rnohar- be a nickname, Rich’s Residence in Koord)8tan t 
ram. See Alla wa, Barak, Khalifa Moharouit, Vol. I, p. 376. 1 

Marsmh, Tabnt. II ASSA NDllfTP, A hard white clay 

' HASANJ YUSUF. Him Diatoumcese. ! supposed to be a deposit, containing sulphur, 
HASARIJ. Can. Plmseolus radiatus. | from a mineral spring. Bat it is also a 
Asarnm Enropanim. — Linn . j medicinal compound. 

HASEJjKRAUT. Gkk. Asarobaeca. ! lfASSAN K KIP. SeeKufra. 

HASELNUSSB. Ckk. Hazelnut. \ HASS Alt. Ur. ILirtwig mentions that, 

HASHA. Him\ Tuniarix dioioa, ■ j in several fish, the gills communicate with a 

HASH I M-B IN -H Alf I M, born at Gaza collnbir labyrinth containing water, which 
near Mew, is known as> Mokauna or the keeps the gills moist, and by this means' the 
veiled. prophet, of fOmrassan, became he was hassai; of Guiana, the frog fish of Ceylon and 
one-eyed, deformed in feature mul bald, and the climbing porch of India are able to re- 
concealed his features. 'He claimed to bo 1 main onr. of the wal or. T be Hussar throws 
tho deity ; his most numerms eonvens were i itself forward by the spring of its tail, and 
near Samar cand and Bokhara. H- was can move in this way, nearly as fast as a man 
joined by hordes from Turkesf-an. Ho had can actually waik : the pectoral fins of the 
a hundred of the loveliest women of Tran- frog fish supported by the bones of its carpus 
soxiatia. About the year 1 03 Tlijera he des- perform th*e office of feet. The climbing 
troyed himself. perch moves i^clf up trees by means of its 

HASHISH. Ak. tender tops of Cannabis vent ml fins. Sir R. Sohoinburgli also tells 
sativa after flowering, *the bhang, of India us that certain species of Dora called by the 
and Persia, and Fasnkh of Burbary. The p^oplo the llassur, in Guiana are omMional- 
Hottentots use it, and even the Siberians, ly met, with in such numbers in their travels 
we are told, intoxicate themselves by ihe that the negroes fill baskets with them. If 
vapour of tho seed thrown upon ml- hoc they fail in finding water, they are said to 
atones as the Scythians of old did. Egypt- burrow’ in the *oft mud, and pass the dry 
surpasses all other nations in tho variety of saison in torpidity bke the iepidosiren. — 
compounds into which this fascinating drug Hurting. of Guiana* 1 103. Gem 122. 

enters. — Burton's Pilgrimage to Jl [tceuh y Vol. I1ASSAINI SYED, dj, o-mdunts of Hus- 
I, p. 64. saiti son of A !i. 

HASIIMEE maund equal to sixteen HASSELTJA ARBOItEA, a handsome 
Tabreez inauuds of'7;} lbs. inch, or about 116 tree near Jumpiam, in Java, with flowers 
lb»; English. large, yellowish. white, in axillary fascicles, 

HASHU. See Karen, p. 466. tho milk obtained from the trunk by incision, 

HAS [-i JIB AN. Be XU. Benjamin. mixed with lioney and reduced with boiling 

HASJORA. Beng Yitis qaadrangularis. water, is employed as a powerful drastic tor 
*-+Wall. destroying the tape- worm ; it is however 

HASORA, a district, town, and river, in apt to produce inflammation of the intestines, 
Central Asia, the town is 7, 1 D8 feet above the and in some eases has proved fatal.— Lmdley } 
tea and is on the batiks of the river which Flora Medico, quoted in Fug. Cyc. 
rims north wards to the Indus. Lirham says, II. ASS KARL, author of the ‘JIorfcnsBo- 

JEasi •raor Dsuugari, a country \vu>t Dcotsu, goriensis’ catalogue, with occasional notes 
-and lying to the south of Ronga.i. The peo- and descriptions of new species of the pi nuts 
i-.'j^Iejpeak theTibeUbn Iau range and Mooreroft, , oulf-ivafoai in the Government Botanical 
gives it the name of Dsungari. It is part, ie.lly | den of Buitenzorg, near Batavia, published 
Bhot district.— According to Ad. Sch- j in Batavia in 1844, also author of an ocr^ 0 
iagentwat Hasorn, or Astor, <u* Tsnnger, volume of descriptions, entitled Planta3 Java- 
in $6° 1*2' 74° o3', a fort in the valley of niea; rariores. — Hooker /. d Thompson. 

\ Astor, or Hasora. Level of the ITasora, is HA ST HI. Sans. Elephant. 

:7yl98 feet abovethe sea, Ad. Schl ., Latham. HASTI, sent forth three grand branches, 
See Maryul. Ujainida, Dcomida, and Poormida: lTj& ml “ 

6 HASORA. Hind. Mica. ' da’s progeny spread over all the northern 

: ; - AMASS A. See Koh-i-nokreh. parts of India, in the Punjab and across* ® 

•' ' HASSAN. A mountain forming part of Indus. The period, probably one thousaa 
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HAStlNaS. HATCHING CHICKENS IN OVENS. 

x hundred years before Chris!. From Uja- tinned to January 1823. Hasting' s -Private 
jnida, in the fourtli generation, wan Btijaswa, Journal^ Vol. I, p. viii. 
w ho obtained possesions towards the Indus H AS 1 IN GS W A R REN, an eminent rnler 

and whose five sons gave their name. Pan- of British India, ho landed in ■ Cnlon tf-a in 

c halica« to the Punjab, or space watered -by 1750 as a clerk. He attained to the office of 

the five rivers. The capital founded by the . the E. 1. Company’s agent at the council <*£ 
vouitger brother, Kampila, was named Kain- | Mural edab.vJ, and then became a member 
pil in: cr»ra. The descendants of* Ujamida, by j of the Calcmta council. Ho retnrned to 
his second wife Kesunec, founded the Knsika i Britain hut was sent J<> Madras as a member. 
khi‘ f doiu and dynasty, celebrated in the j if council «i:id in April 177- was nominated 

heroic history *f northern India Tod. ! president of the (L'eutta council . In 1773, 

HAST! KASAKA. Tia. Elephant-opus he entered in' <» a tri-atv with the vizier of 
scaher. Linn. Elephant gourd. Glide ; in H 74. in alliance with the vizier, 

HASTIA, son of Blmratu, founder of Has- he entered U.diilmimi, defeated the enemy 
tinvi])inn. and the wist In country was then laid waste 

HASTlNAPURA, an ancient city built and its inhabitant?, driven mci oss tln» Ganges, 
by Tlastia, a prince of the Lunar dynasty of | 1774. the new nu ftihcrs of Ids council 

Pum. Jt was dually ruined hy tho encroach - 1 colonel M-mson, general Clavering and Mr. 
HU-iifc of the Ganges, but., till un early part of] Francis, uiLved, and oppose* ami changed 
the nineteenth century vest iges were to ho till Hss i ura 1 measures. In 1 7fc0, he establish* 
tniccd along the river, nearly in a line with cd a court, of justice, called the Sadr Adalat, 
Delhi, but about sixry mihv. to tho east and of which ho made .sir Elijah Impoy president, 
forty miles south of Hard war. It. was wash- | For this Sir E. Impey was recalled and 
ed away in the reign of Nichakra-Nciui, oriel Hastings ini penciled. He erred gravely 
of the PftTidu dynasty. Anoilier account | in his conduct of Oheyfc Singh, rajnh of 
depnribes it «s overwhelmed bv a cataclasm Benares, in i 78 1, in his treatment of the 
of the Ganges. This mighty stream, rolling begums of Ouoli, which the Court of Di- 
its masses of waters from the glaciers of the rectors rectified and Hastings shortly after 
Himalaya, and joined by many auxiliary resigned his appoint mold after holding it 13 
streams, frequently carries destruction be- j years. On his arrival in England, in 1785, he 
fern it. In one night a column thirty feet j was well received by the king, queen, and 
in perpendicular height, 1ms been known to Court of Directors, ami was about to be made 
boar away all •i’.hin its sweep, and to such a poor, when Mr. .Pitt opposed thia and only 
an ocfiuironce iho capital nf llasli is said seven days after his arrival, he was impeach- 
In have owed it? ruin, ns this city was only j ed by Messrs Burke, Fox and Sheridnn. His 
forty miles south of Hard war, where the trial commenced on tho 13th or 1 59i Febru- 
(hmges breaks through the Sewnlik momi- ary 1788, in the presence of the king and 
tains and enters tho plains of India. It, was quemi. It- proceeded for seven years, and at 
the chief city of the. Pauchyala, who aided I length, after an honorable defence, on the 
the Kuril in the combat of the live races. \ -3 April 1795 Hastings was acquitted and 
The modern Delhi (Iiidniprestha) is on tho lived r, ill 1818 in which year also Sir Phillip 
•Tannin. — Thomas’ IViV-tcp, II, p. *257. Tod’s Francis, his opponent, died. 

Ti-.jdtfkau, Vol. 1, p. 49. fiuaw i iii, 5541 HAST! RET H, sde Hnstoreth Astarte. ' 

Wlmlvr Hist, of India. See Hindu ; Inscrip- HASVI S UNTIL Tkl. literally elephant’s 

tions, p 374 ■. K n sam bn ; Krishna. trunk, Tiandium Iodicura.— Lam. * 

HASTINGS ISLAND, about. 2 miles in HAT. Hind. A periodical market day. 

extent, in lat. 0 z 50’S. long. 11(5 3 -4’ E. — UATAJORA. Bk.n’ 0. Club muss, Lyco* 

Hordm-njli. podium lrulnicatnni. 

HASTINGS. Francis, second Earl of HAT APING. Pali. Amygdalus com* 
Moira, afterwards created Marquess of Has- munis. 

tings, was appointed to tho Government of , HATCHING CHICKENS IN OVENS. 
British India in tho early part of J 8! 3, which ; The method of hatching chickens in ovens* 
post, he hold lor nine years. Hn was con- j may he reckoned among the peculiar arts.: 
Ktituted both Governor General and Com- Poeoie tells us tha t in Egypt, the season for 
ii'ander-hi. Chief by* his own solicitation, it I* when the weather is temperate, about- 
The East India Company afterwards acknow- February and March. In one apartraeu^ 
ledged their sense of his services, bestowing they keep a smoiiienng fire of borse-duijigj' 
on his family two grants of money, in sums and dripped si ra w, to he disposed of i 0 , ^1% ; 
of 60.0001. and 20,0001. respectively. He took apartments when* the chickens are hatched; ^ 
too field against the Pindari on the 18th j on each side of a gallery are five rooms* 
October 1817 big Government of India con- about ten feet square, and four high, 
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CHiCEfiNft m 

! ^fes at top. They put the eggs' in heaps in 
^jfte lower cells for eight days, laying the 
Churning dung and chopped straw along in 
-the channel, in the gallery, and turn them 
by moving the heaps three times a clay : they 
then carry them into the upper apartments, j 
and, spreading them, so ns only to cover the j 
floor, and turning them in like manner, they | 
put the fire in the channels and within the* j 
Apartments, and open or shut the holes at. top i 
as they find occasion, fci two and twenty j 
day s they begin to hatch, They leave them in | 
the ovens till they are perfectly dry, and then 
put them in the gallery, and the people corno 
v ltnd buy them. Jf it thunder, great number of 
the eggs miscarry and the chickens hatching, 
thus, often w$mt a claw or a rump, or are 
some w&y or - other imperfect. lu Ohnsan 
? An immense quantity of ducks are hatched 
by steam.’ The hatching house is a shed, 
the reof thickly and compactly t hatched with 
paddy, the walls plastered over with mud. 
f :JPhere are a number, of straw baskets, thickly 
. besmeared with inud, to prevent them from 
igniting, a tile is so placed, as to form the 
•' bottom of the basket, and a lid fits closely 
qver the top, a small earthen fire pot being 
placed under each basket, the eggs belong- 
ing to different folks are put into the baskets 
as soon as they arrive. The baskets are 
kept closely shut for five days, a uniform 
heat being maintained under the basket by 
paeans of the before named earthen fire-pot ; 

at the expiration of that period they are 
taken but and carefully exam in ed, to see if 
they are good or bad ; if the former they are 
■ > placed in holes, which havebeen cut in a board 
/ for their reception ; if the latter they are laid 
aside to be returned to their owners. Before 
* the eggs have become cold, they are replaced 
in the baskets and kept there for nine or 
ten days} that is, the eggs remain altoge- 
ther in the baskets atiout a fortnight or 
fifteen days, the heat, of the hatching-house 
ranging from 93® to 100° : in the middle 
of the shed, broadshclves are placed, on which 
the eggs are laid when takeu finally from the 
baskets, being carefully covered over with a 
thickly wadded coverlet, and the little birds 
.issue froqi their fragile domicile iu about a 
fortnight or three weeks : the whole process 
J 6f hatching an egg occupying one month or 
■y flyo weeks. In the Phiilipines, incubation 
( is performed by placing warm paddy husks 
:>ttpder and over the eggs, which are deposit- 
in frames. A canvass covering is 
^ spread over the husks; the art is to keep 
■ ; tap tho needful temperature, and one man 
is suffieient to the care of a large number of 
frames from which he releases the ducklings 
^msy-arf hatched and conveys therein 
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little flocks to the water 
Description of the East Vol. I. p. 260. 
Bowling's Philippines, p. 104. Sirr’s Chinese 
Val. I p. 249. 

HATEE-SHOORO. Bkng. Triandrium 

Indicum. 

HATH’H. Hind. A hand, a lineal fnea- 
snre, a cubit, an Ell. 

HATH A JO HI. Hind. Martynia dian- 

dra. Lycopodium imbricatum. 

H ATH-BURTAN A. A matrimonial cere- 
mony. 

HATH!. Hind. Elephant. Hat’hi 
Khaim, au elephant shed ; an elephant 
battery. 

( HATHI-KI-DUM KA BAL. Duk. Hair 
! of elephant’s tail. 

HATHI-8HURU. Bkng. Tiaridinra 
Indicum, Solum. 

IIAT’H-KUTORAY- W ALA. Amohur- 
rum iakeer. 

HAT I AN. Hind. Eriodendron anfrac- 
tnosm, 7). 0. Haitian ka Gond sum G am of 
Eriodeiidrou an tract uosum, var. Airiuanuin. 

HATICHUK Anglo-Hind. . Cynara 
sonlyinus. Artichoke. ' 

HATIP. Au. A mystic voice. 

II ATI- KAN A. Bkng. Clerodendron has- 
tatuin. 

IIATIM TAX. A generous monarch of 
Arabia who lived about a century before Ma- 
homed. In all mahomedan countries he is 
quoted as a model of generosity. — Palgrave. 

HATMUL. Hind. Agathotes #p. 

| HATS. 

Hoedon, Put. Tndnug, Cbapeyan, Malay. 

Chapeaux, Fit. Tapiyo, •> 

Hate, Gmt. Kulla, Fkm* 

Topi, Guz. Hind. Tam - Sehlopii, ^ l ' H# 

T»f.. Sombreros, Sr 

Cappolli, It. 

The hats worn by different races as 
coverings to their heads. The mahomedans 
of Arabia, Persia, and India wear tnrhans. 
McCulloch's Commercial Dictionary , p/ 628. 
IIATTI. Maeir. -An encampment. 
HATT1AH. An island at the mouth of 
the Meirna. 

IIATTI SHURA. 13 eng. Ileliotropinm 
indicum 

HAUBER. Hind. Emits of Cupressus 
sempervirens also of Juniperus communis. 
HAUJ> and Ud of Garcias, Eagle wood. 
IIAUDIGA. Can? A Mysore wood used 
for furniture \ polishes and turns well. 

HAUG. Dr Martin, a learned Sanscrit and 

Zeud scholar who devoted many y eaT '?J'° 
the study of the Yendidad or Code of to® 
Fire worshippers of Iran, author of Essays 
on the Sacred language, writings and rehfl 10 ® 
of the Parsees. Bombay 1802. 



bavelook.* 

HAULBER. Hind. Juniperus commu- 
nis. * 

HAUT-BRIOU. A district producing 

Claret. 

HAUTE. Gjsr. Hides. 

HAVANGA. Maleal. Cassia lignea. 

HAVELOCK, Henry, K. C. B , born 
at Bishop WeJirinoufch, a suburb of Sunder- 
land in 1795, and at the age of twenty 
was posted to a second Lieutenancy in 
the 95th Foot or Ride Brigade. He ex- 
changed shortly afterwards to the 13 th 
Foot, and embarked in the * General Kyd* 
in January 18*2 lor Lidia, whither his rwo 
brothers one in the 4th Dragoons and the 
other in the 16th Lancers were serving. He 
WJS diminutive in stature but well built, wiih 
a noble expanse of forehead, an eagle eye, 
a countenance remarkably comely, which 
exhibited that union -of intellect and 
energy which ‘never fails to command de- | 
foreuce. Such in physique was the future' 
saviour of India, in morals he was a blame- 
less gentleman. Shortly after he reached 
India the first Burmese war broke out, and j 
iliithvr Havelock proceeded as Deputy 
Assistant. Adjutant General. He had whilst 
in Talent t* and stationed in the fort, been | 
acecHoTued to have prayer meetings among 
tbe mi disposed of his regiment. He 
subsequently published his Burmese ex- 
periences in a book called 1 Campaigns 
in Ava,’ On the 9th of February 1829, 
lie was married to Hannah Shepherd 
the youngest daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Marshnmn : when a badhelor lie had deter- 
mined to devote a tenth of his income to 
objects of piety and benevolence, and on Lis 
marriage ho resolved to, and did adhere to 
the same rule. He obtained his Company 
111 1888. Havelock formed one of the ‘Gar- 
rison* shut up in tTullalabnd, which witness- 
ed 1 he arrival of Dt\ Brydon the only man 
who escaped that passage of fire and slaugh- 
ter; the daring attack on Akbar Khan in 
which ho took a prominent part is attributed 
to Havelock’s suggestion. Associated with 
"hn was Capt. Broadfoot of the Madras 
Army^ whom Havelock justly looked upon 
one of the greatest soldiers of his time, 
favelock was in his forty-eighth year 
and twenty -eighth of his service, when 
h e obtained his regimental majority ; and the 
boimnand-in-Ohief having been bestowed 
on Lord Gough, Havelock became Persian 
Gterpreter on the Staff. lu the short 
^walior caibpaign and the ' battles of 
t*muiar and Maharajpore, he was present. 
u »t after the Gwalior campaign the* 
,rst spirit of mutiny amongst the Bengal 
showed itself.The 64th became unruly. 


‘ HAVELOCK. ) 

* It is believed ’ writes Havelock ■ that thirty- 
nine of the 64th mutineers are. Capitally 
sentenced : at least the course of their trials 
justified this expectation. They -Ought all 
to bo executed.’ They were not, and thup 
so far back, commenced that contempt fo^:- 
Government in the sepoy mind which etfd? 
ed in so much bloodshed in 1857. In the 
first Sikh war, Havelock took part oti 
H. E. the Coiinnander-in-Ohief’s staff, 

I and at its concl^siop, was appointed Depu- 
ty Adjutant General oft lie Bombay Army* . 
During the tenure of this office the second 
Sikh war broke out. The fatal charge of 
Jfciniiiuggur proved filial to his blether 
V\ iifia.ni who was much blamed by some for 
the hasty and it was supposed rash, order ■ 
which led to it: Havelock vvroto. ' 

“I may well grieve for the loss of the 
brother who was brought up with mein the 
nursery aud was nine years my schoolfel 
low ; but though it be decided in Bengal 
that the same acts which would bo lauded 
as heroism in Auglesea, or Joachim Murat 
or Augnsti Taulmeorut, are more rashness 
in William Havelock, I cannot quite think 
80 ; I,a y strange old man that. 1 am, my 
grief is more than half absorbed in udmira- 
l ion, and 1 proudly parody the .saying of 
the English nobleman aud would scarcely 
give my dead brolher for any living soldier 
at the three Presidencies.” 

At the commencement of 18 57, the Persian 
war broke out, and for the first time after 
forty- two years of service and in the sixty- 
second of his age he was brought into a 
position which afforded scope for his great 
military talents. Lord E l ph histone dis- 
patched a telegram to General Anson re- 
questing Havelock might be nominated to 
the command of a division. Havelock ac- 
cepled the appointment, with alacrity. At 
) Ha vole Vs recommendation, On tram the 
Bayard >f India, was nominated Comman- 
der- m- Chief — while Havelock was giv- 
ing his opinion that Outram was the fittest 
man to command the expedition, Outram 
was pressing Lord Elphinstone to apply for 
Havelock’s services, and this mutually un* 
known to each other. When the mutiny and 
rebellion of 1 'hi occurred, II wo lock sug- 
gested the formation of a moveable column-* 
at Allahabad which was immediately formed^ 
and among flic troops were Neil fa Madras 'J- 
Fusiliers, or as they were afterwards so w$ll* T 
called ‘ The Blue Caps.’ From this timet, v y; 
he commanded iumany battles, on the 
July 1857, at Futtehpore, on the 15th 
fought at Aon g, on the 18th lie foughtT^ 
and took CawnporC. His last great effort^ 
was the first relief of Lucknow*, on.the 
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HAVELOCK. 

September 1857. The second relief of Luc* 
jfciinw. was effected by Sir Coliu Campbell j 

' Oft the 1 7th November 1857. Sir C. Camp- 
bell had arrived in India, and the Govern- 

. ment had superseded Havelock putting 
Out-ram in command of the force in Ou«ih, 
br.t that noble soldier refund to sup- 
plant his bravo' commie, preferring rather 
to act under him than deprive him o<‘ 
his well earned right to relieve Lucknow, 
the tivo together advancing iu spite of ati 
almost fatal opposition, effected the relief, 
the * Blue Caps ’ charged the Char 
Bagh bridge, but as it became every moment 
more apparent that Maude’s two guns wonl^ 
not be able to silence the superior Artillery 
ofthecnemy in their front. Almost ewrynmn 
at them was either killed, or wounded when. 
General Neill who commanded the 1st bri- 
gade in Sir .James Ourram’s absence allowed 
a charge, and the 1st Madras Fusiliers Were 
ordered to advance. Lieutenant Arnold a 
young officer ever conspicuous even among 
the daring, spiri is of that noble' regiment, 
had beeu impatiently winching .for the sig- 
nal. 'At the first word and without waiting 
for the regiment to rise and form, he dashed 
on to the bridge with some ton of his men. 
Arnold himself fell, shot- through both legs 
and bis devoted followers wero swept down 
almost to a man. Lieut.. Havelock the 

• Deputy Assistant Adjutant General alone 
remained on the bridge, the mark for a hun- 
dred bullet , the Fusiliers animated and nobly 
led by their regimental officers, dashed for- 
ward with a cheer, without giving the enemy 
time to reload, advanced over the prostrate 
bodies of their comrades anti rusuing on the 
guns amidst a storm of bullets wrested them 
from the enemy and bayonet ted the gunners. 
It was a second Lod i ! ! Poor Arnold died 
u At length” writes the General “ we found 
ourselves at the gates of the Residency 
and entered in the dark in triumph.” 

The moment* he entered, his conflkiawl 
ceased and Sir James Outturn became ihw 
chief. Havelock’s career was finished, he 
had not yet. beard what his country thought 
qF him, and what rewards she lunl iu store 
for her faithful son ; he himself wits satisfied 
in the consciousness of dn'- y performed to 
his God and nation. Ho had succeeded in 
enrolling his mime in the imperishable scroll 
Of Britain's heroes. 

'y Havelock fell sick and from the first seems 

' ( ;|0 have had a presentiment that it was his 
last illness. He died in perfect peace and 

* hope, a sublime piefure! -attended by his 
■well loved Aide-de-Cainp Hargood of the 
Ertsiliers, and Jus heroic son. Calling tbe 
latiw to him he said *1 die happy and oon- 


tented.' * See how a Christian can die.' 
And when Outram came to wait his dvin 
comrade he said-—* I have forty years so 
ruled my life. that, when death came l 
might ffice ir- without fear.' Thus passed 
away, pure and .-p'ir] 3 * s >l8j }l knigt.it of old 
a soldier, u Christian and a hero. 

RATER. Dijj’. Havre. Dan. Oats. 

II AVI LI) A R, in the Indian armies of 
Britain, a uon-couimirj. imed officer of native 
soldiers equal to a sergeant. 

HAVUN. A yellow colored and strong 
wood of the San dial jungles for about forty 
miles from Ranct-hiiml to ILisdiha, but 
scarce. It. is used i or building purposes by 
the natives anil also for cart wheels .— Cal 
Engineers 9 Journal. July 1800. 

HAWAII or IIawn, of the Arabs, the 
mother of life, the FjVO of tiro Bible, the 
mother of all living, the mother of the human 
race, and recognised under different names in 
ail cosmogonies. The Eve of Mosaic, hwory, 
is the Asturtu of the Assyrians ,• Isis nursing 
Horns of the Egyptians ; the Derneter and 
the Aphrodyte of the Greeks and the Scy- 
thian Frey a . The Eve of Generis, the 
Ilavva or Hawaii of the Arab and 
mahomorian generally, Baltis, in Byblius 
called Beut.b or Behnth. i. e. void of G enesis, 
is identical with space and means the mo- 
ther’s womb, the primeval mother, — the fun- 
damental idea being the mother or source of 
life, which is the meaning of Hawaii the 
Eve of Genesis. The tomb of Eve is pointed 
out in several places. Mecca is bounded on 
the east, by a hill called Abu-Kubays, and 
according to many mahomodans, Adam with 
his wife uud son Seth lie buried there. Also 
at less than a mile from the Medina gate of 
Jeddah, is a tomb said to be of our common 
mother Eve, is snrnnu* tod by a cupola and 
surrounded by walls, mclosing a pretty 
cemetery, in which many of her children Ho 
ground her. Bun pen' ft Egypt. HumUIoa 
S inai, lt’djaz and Soudan p. t>5. See Abu 
Kubavs; Adam; Ballis, Mount Ararat. 

HAWAZAD. Hind. Pcrs. Wind lodged, of 
corn literally, struck, by tlm wind. 

HA WAR, Hind of Kuhafc, completed, 
from humwar, *cvol laud. 

HaWELI or Hawili, the tract el 
country adjacent to a capital town aud on- 
ginallv annexed to it. 

1 HINDOO HAWKRRS. „ Yailm vwnloo. 
Tliese people follow any occupation not in * 
volving manual labor, writers, ^painters. 

HAWKS and kites are* very numerous 
*iu the East. Indies. - Astur trivirgat-as, iftu** 1 * 
the Goshawk inhabits the hiiiy °* 

Nepaul, India and the Malay, countries. 
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HAWKS. HAWKIN& 

Another Indian species, A. palumbarius is a | pear during the rains. The adult * Adjutants* 
native of Europe and Asia, but. in India inuke their appearance as soon as the rains 
is confined to the SnKHimalava, set in, m l becoming in fine plumage 
\mong the hawks, the Kestrel \v ill j towards f lie dost? of ton rains, depart at that 
occasionally he observed in extraordinary time to breed in the eastern portion of the 
abundance; and Harriers (Circus) are often Siindarbims upon lofty trees, and along the 
seen beating over the open ground. In eastern coast of tbo Buy of Bengnl upon . 
Jjinvcr Bengal, kites quit Calcutta and neigh- 1 trees and rocks. Vultures are permanently 
bonrhood daring the rains and return in the, | resident. In Ceylon tbo beautiful Peregrine 
cold weather. It is supposed that they go 10 j fab-on, Falun peregrin 11 s. Liun, is rare, but the 
to the N* Mast. Tbo kestrel, bozo and Indian j Kestrel Timum^ulus alamWtus, Briss is 
liobbv uro most frequent in Bengal during j found nlmost. universally; aud the bold and 
the rains, and in the rains, the Adjutant bird \ during Goshawk, Astur irivirgims Tamm, is \ 
visits Calcutta and Jeeves in the cold weather. | Peon wherever wild crags aud precipices afford 
Dr. G. Bnist has given a higidy graphic j^alc breeding places. In tlm district of 
sketch of a curious ornithological incident Aoamjspnora, where it is trained for hawk* 
observed annually in the island of Bombay- * n g, it is usual, in lieu of a hood, to darken 
On the approach of the monsoon, nearly all it* eyes h' '"&)"* of & silken thread passed 
the kites, hawks, vultures, and oilier carrion- f h rough holes in tbo eyelids. The ignoble 
birds disappear from the sea coast, while the birds of prey, the Kites, Milvns Govinda, 
crows begin to build their nosis and hatch Syk&j keep close by the shore, and hover 
their young just at the season that seems round the returning boats of tlio fishermen 
mod. unsuitable for incubation, when the to feast on the fry rejected from their nets, 
eggs arc often slmken out, or tbo nests them- Acoipitor trinotauis is a beautiful hawk of 
selves arc destroyed by the storm, and the Celebes with elegant rows of large round 
pant* Oli-ils are ex 'i«sed, in the performance white spots on the tail. Tennants Sketches 
of their parental duties, to all the violence °f NaUml W*for</ nf Ceylon p. 24tf. 
and inclemency of rain and tempest. At P r Buyt in hv-mhay Nines,- Air. Blyth ** Z ” 
the instigation of a sure and unerring ins- in India Field. Sec L agios. Heronry., 
tincf, tbo carnivorous birds, as the rains ap- HAWKING is a Tartar pastime, and Asia- 
pro ich, withdraw thorn selves from a climate tics, are generally addicted to it. In India 
unsuitable to the habits of their young, the employment of trained hawks may be 
betaking themselves to the comparatively traced to an exceedingly remote antiquity ; 
dry air of tbo Dukhun, where they nestle and Mr. Layard found a bas-relief at Khorsa- 
and bring forth in comfort, aud find food bad, in which there appeared to be a 
aud shelter for their little ones. The scenes falconer bearing a hawk on his wrist. The 
connected with this, which follow the con- bedouins of Mesopotamia are attached to 
elusion of rho rains, arc curious enough, the sport, and especially so with reference to 
While the mahomecians jury, and the ( their larder ; and the Arab race may possibly 
hindiutburn their dead, the Parsec race expose j have introduced it, together with the Creed erf 
their dead in large cylindrical roofless struc- Mahomed, among the Malays of the Archi- 
tnres, called Towers of Silence, where pel ago. We are not awaro that traces of the 
birds of prey at all times find an abundant ] practice of fair jury have been remarked 
repast. Their family, cares and anxieties awongstthe monuments of the old Egyptians; 
ever fl>r the season, ihc carrion- birds, which and 0 Africa this kind of sport is still con* 
Wl loft in May f^r the Dnklmn, return in fined tioafew of the nndiomedans of the north: 
October to Bombay, aud make at once for nor does it appear to have been practised 
the usual scenes of their festivities, now among 1 lie abo. iginal tribes of fcheNew World* 
stored with a three month’s supply of | In Europe the custom seems to havobeeu first 
tasted food. As they appear in clouds distinctly mentioned bv authors about tlio 
approaching from the mainland, the crows, fifth century ; — but the garniture of the 
unwilling that their dominions should be trained hawks would unpear to have been uh*. 
invaded, hasten in flocks to meet them, and known prior to the ermades ; in the famous 
a b .trla ensues in the air, loud, fierce, and Bayenx tapestry for instauce, faicons are 
? 0: *y ; the fluttering of thowiugs, the scream- represented as carried upon the wrist un- 
hand cawing of the combatants resound- bonded. Moreover, it seems likely ' thifi 
ln £ over the island, till tho larger birds sue- trained Ospreys were formerly employed ia 
cee J, aud having gained the victory are Europe for fishing: witness, as cited by 
beuce-forth to live in peace. In Colonel Montague, an Act passed in tlib 
Bengal, the nites and braminy kites, breed reign of William and Mary, by which persona 
c hieliy in January and February, and disap- were prohibited at a certain period of the 
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'hawking.'- ■ ' Haw ' 

gpfir fr°m taking any Salmon, Salmon peal, and black-eyed with yellow legs* blacfc clawg 
§$t Salmou kind, by Hawks' racks, guns, Ac. and a tail of a cinereous white oolong She 
^ ^tnalagous to “hawk : ng” is the Asiatic is a native of Sind, roonlta daring the hot 
vOUstoin of banting with the leopard. In mouths from April to October, and builds 
Hyderabad in the Dekhan, in Hyderabad in in ruined walls and old mimosa trees. The 
Sindh, . hawking is largely followed, the Lagkar is flown at quail, partridge, curlew 
h^wkB commonly used are the bastard-bustard and hares; the best sport ij 

The Shahbnz, or hawk-king, a large j '"donbtedly afforded by crows, only she i* 
grey goshawk with yellow eyes, caught in j -^dieted to carrying the quArry, and is very 
the hills of Affghhnislan and its surrounding likely to bo killed by her angry enemies. 


> regions, brought down to tlfe plains and sold, 
when well reclaimed, trained, and in good 
Condition, for 51. or 61. The ti creel et or 
male, is, as usual, much sum Her than t.lio j 
, female, and is called Jurmh, in Persian, “ the 
Active.” Both arc uncommonly strong 
And ferocious. They are accounted the 
noblest birds; the Shorbaz (“lion-hawk”) 
fir peregrine of Bokhara and the snowy 
regions, being all but unknown in Sindh. 

2. The Bahri Bhairi) or Falco calidus, so 
Celebrated amongst Indian falconers for her 
boldness and power, and her tiercel, in Sindh, 
commonly called the Shahin, are found in 
Acme parts of Sind’h. They Hy at par- 
tridges, hares, bustards, curlews, herons and 
the saras; being long-winged hawks or 
birds “of the lure,” they arc taught to fly 
high, to “wait on” the falconer, and to 
“ ihake the point.” 


Luggnr (Lacfljai) female. Native of Seincle, a 
.Tuggur (Jagliar) male. largo sparrow hawk ,"with 
dark eye, trained for tho 
season, and then let 1 0033. 

Haz (Shahbaz) female. Native of Khorasan, 
Zomi (Jurrah) male. goolab (yellow) oyc; a 
nohle bird. 

Gh argil, female. Native of Cufchee, 

Churghela (GhargUlo) black-eyed ; fastens on 
malt? t.ii 3 anrelope, and kills 

the “ tubor” a kind of 
florikin. 

Bashu (Bashah) female. Nativo of Khorasan, 
Bislieen Ba.shin) male. goolab eye, small. 

Bahreo (Bahri) female. Natives of Soinde, 

Bali ree-b ucheo (Shahin) found near the Indus, 
male. and not prized 

Koho, female. Also called Shaheon, 

Kolieola, male. natives of Seindo, black- 

eyed. 

Tooruratee, female. Natives of Scinde, 

Chatway (Cliatua) male, black-oves ; let loose 
after the season. 


• , 3. The Bashah, a kind of sparrow-hawk, 
and her mate the Bashin, a small, short- 
•yriuged, low-flying bird with yellow eyes and 
idkrk plumage in her first year, which after- 
awards changes to a light ash colour, marked 
With large grey bars, ato very much valued 
on account of the rapid way in which 
they fill the pot, especially with partridges. 

they remain in Sind during tho cold 
weather, and retire in summer to tho hills 
around, those trained are “ passage hawks,” 
Of “birds of the year ;” their low price, 8s. 
Of 10a., makes it scarcely worth while to 
mew them, so they arc let. loose wh0 tfie 
: moulting season commences. 

4 . The Shikrah and her tiercel the Chipftk 
Are the com mo* English sparrow-hawks. 
Ihey are flown at partridges, and by their 
swiftness and agility afford tolerable sport. 

the. same ’time ’they arc opprobrionslv 
galled “dog-birds” by the falconer on ac- 
X&ttlpt of their ignoble qualities, their want 

* j|f staunchness and their habit of carrying the 
g?^ma, carrying being the technical word for 

• away with the wouuded bird. They 
Xftay bo- bought, ready trained, in most parte 

bi kind, for a shilling or two. 

X The Laghar, or hobby and her mate 
theJaghar. This is the only long-winged 
-hawk generally used in Sindh ; she is large, 


Shikrah, female. Natives of Scinde; 

Cliipak, male. goolab eye. 

“ Bashin” is a feminine form of Bashfth, and 
yet popularly appiiod to the tiercel, or male 
bird. 

The Bahri is a noble bird, as every Indian 
falconer knows. Some erroneously consider 
it a variety of the jer- falcon. 

In Sind, the word Shahin is improperly 
applied to the tiercel of the Bahri. The 
best authorities believe it to be synonymous 
with Kohi (Koheo), a kind of jer, or Bar- 
bary falcon. •Tho old falconers of Britain 
like jtho Orientals, had different names 
the birds of the different sexes. 

The Scindian, like the English sparrow- 
hawk, preys entirely upon birds. She fli© 3 
exactly like tho goshawk, — low, . and fre- 
quently takes advantage of a shelter to fan 
unexpectedly upon her quarry. — Burton 8 
Falconry, Valley of the Indus, p, from 18 to 
16. 

The Deer numerous on the banks of the 
Oxus, near Said, of which “ a splendid pa* 
of antlers” were procured* by Lieut. Wood* 
are probably of the Moral species. Moor- 
croft a]so notices them, and enumerates 
lions and tigers among the animals of tba 
neighbourhoods the lion being Mmitor w 




that of Onzi^rat. According to Bnrnos the 
tigera of Bokhara are small. Z. in Indian 
field, Bwton' 8 Falconry Valley of the Indus , 
«. 16 to 20. See Falconry. 

P HAWLOOL, in lat. 25 0 40’ N. long. 52 0 
27’ K., ft small island on the south side of 
the Persian GM—HorsburgL 
HAWIZA. See Khuzistan, Kerklia. 
HAWULBAGH, is 3,978 feet above the 

pea. 

HAY. 

tfovi, 

Fnin, 

Hew, 

(lhans, 

Sakha Ghana, 

Any kind of grass, cut and dried for the 
food of horses, cattle, &c. — McCulloch. Faulk- 
ner. 

HAWZEN, or Aouissienne, tlic capital 
of Harnnmt in Abyssinia. 

HAY, Lord Arthur, author of several 
contributions oil the Botany and natural 
history of India. 

HAYCOCK, NORTH and SOUTJL Is- 
lands in the China Sea, in lat. 3° 17* N., 
long. 107 ° 31’ E. oft’ great Natuna island.— 
Hmburgh. 

HAY SAFFRON. Crocus sativus. 
HAYWARD, George W. a scientific ex- 
plorer who was endeavouring to explore the 


Pitt. I 

Fieno, 

It. 

Fa. 1 

Fcmuim, 

Lax. 

(jSkr. 

JHerio, 

8r. 

Guz. 

Wolonda pilln, 

Tam. 

Hind. 

Enfin paciiika, 

Tkl. 


and east. Their women take in every 
war, manage the horse, the 8 word, Mid the 
firelock. Their courage amounts td ^h* 
ness, and they are more dreaded than the 
men for cruelty and fierceness. He himself 
saw them under fire in the foremoBt rank, 
and it is, and so far as they know, has ak ‘ 
ways been, a national custom. Here we have 
an intelligible explanation of the Amazon? 
of Alexander, and the “ female hosts” ofv 
Nnmnchi. Except Kangra and Hoshiarpuiji • 
the Hazara part cf the Punjab, is the 
only well wooded district of Punjab prop 
per. 

The Hazara districts .between Kabal and 
Ramian are collectively called Bisut, and 
mall in or tribute is enforced from them by 
the authorities of Kabul. This fluctuates in 
actual receipt, but the registered amount is 
40,000 rupees. 

The Hazara, or Hazarajat, are so called 
from the innumerable taifah, or tribes, into 
which they are divided— Ilazar signifying in 
Persian a thousand. The Hazara occupy the 
whole range of the Parapamisus, or the moun- 
tains extending between the Hindu Koosh, or 
Caucasus and the city of Herat, to within a 
few days’ march of Kandahar. In appearance, 
they very much resemble the Glmrka; they 
have the same high cheek-bones, the same 
small eyes, very little beard, and no doubt 


Pamir steppes and the country north of are of Tartar origin. The Ghurka, liow- 
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Pesliawnr, in the interest of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London. He was mur- j 
dared in A. 1). 18^0, inChitral, by Alir Wali, 
the nephew (sister’s son) of Aman Malik, 
chief of Chitral, the valley North of Swat and 
Bsjonr and West of Gilghit. The Kashmir 
authorities urged him repeatedly to abandon 
the expedition in which his life would not. be 
safe. Mr. Hayward resolved to persevere, 
although he was aware that, beyond the 
Gilghit frontier the maharaja of Kashmir 
would lie absolutely unable to protect him. 
Indian Public Opinion. 

1IAZAI also Hojai. See Bodo. 

HAZAR. Ail. Present, Hence also Huznr, 


ever, are Hindus ; whilst the Hazara are 
shinh mahomedans, 

The following are the Independent tribes 
dwelling along the outer face of the north- 
west Punjab frontier and inhabiting hills, 
adjoining the frontier of the Hazara Die- . 
trict. 

H azara • District. — Turnoulee, Gukkar, 
Doond and Suttee, Kaghan Synd and oth#^ 
t ribes of Hazara. 

In an attack by the Feroz Kohi on 
a ITazarah tribe near Singlah, in which M. 
Furrier was engaged, he says it was a re-.- 
marltble sight, to sec brave and energe- > 
tic Tartar women under fire amongst, and as’ 


the presen co ; an address of royalty, also : forward as, the men; they fight also on 
Hazrat. Hind. Pei*s. from a mahomedan a | horse-back, and ride or qtst under any ci^- 


respeetfnl address. 

HAZAR. Au. Hind. Pee. present ; hence 
Hazari, breakfast. 

HAZAR, Prrs one thousand. 

HAZARA, Shia AtFghonswho live princi- 
pally in houses. They are said to lend their 
wives to their guests, their numbers are 
given at l,56,0u0 souls. Monsr. Ferrier, 
in his ** Caravan Journeys,” (pp. 194, 237) 
mentions that he fell among the Aimak 
Hazara on the Murgab river, and other 


j cumstanccs as well as the other sex. More , 
than one of them would, I have no doubt, 
meet any European hofsoman on more than 
equal terms : the dexterity with which Uiejf i: 
manage their horse is extraordinary, and? 
their courage is not less great — they take^C;, 
part in every war, and the vanquished dre^j^ 
their cruelty more than that of the 
The wild Hazara tribes, descend from 
snowy range of the Narawab mountains, 
the purpose of traffic. The Hazava moiiiflj.- 

x j « 


tribeB about Dev-Hissar, more to the north J taineers derive their subsistence chiefly from ? 
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HAZARA. 

4fceir flocks* Their gaipes are .manly and 
athletic v they ride, wrestle, and shoot at a 
mark. The Hazara have a yodelu like tho 
Swiss. Ferrier frequently heard it in passing 
through the country. Hazara arc easily dis- 
tinguished from their Afghan neighbours by 
their Tatar physiognomy, their diminished 
alatnre and their habiliments, especially their 
Close-fitting skull-cap. The chief of the 
; Bubak tribe, resides at Karabagh. Amongst 
the Hazara there is a tribe called .Berber, like 
. the inhabitants of' Algeria. Between Herat 
and Kabool, lies the mountainous country of j 
the Hazara. The journey between the cities | 
lias been performed in 12 days by shah 
Zutnan, with a body of horse, and is said to 
hp passable for artillery of small calibre. 
Caravans also travel it in summer, blit the 
ascents and descents of innumerable hills are 
such that it is very fatiguing to the cattle, 
atid the roads from Kabool, by Maimuna or 
Cauda bar, are always preferred. Towards 
Herat, the Hazara arc soonee mahoinedans, 
While those near Kabool are shiahs, which 
}s a singular reversal, since the people of 
Eftbool are of the former, and those of Persia 
of the latter persuasion. About Khujir 
Cbist, east of Obe and Herat, tho Teiimiri 
are partially submissive to Herat. In Sir 
A. BurneB time, those near Maimuun , and 
the adjoining states, were plundered by 
them, while tho chief of Koondooz “ elm- I 
pao’d M tho country to Yakonbnng, over three j 
of the passes of Hindoo Koosh, and near 
Samian. The eastern portion about Bam inn, 
and west of the road between Ghazni aud 
Cimdabar, are subject to Kabool, and pay a 
/ tegular tribute. They are tho Hazara of 
Besoot, Dibzungee (in part), Kara Bagh and 
vjughoree. The Kuzzilbash of Cubool have 
girders given on the greater part of this tract 
lor their allowances, tho people being sliiahs, 
but the revenues of Besoot were generally col- 
lected by one of the Ameer’s sons. The 
. Hazara of Faloda, Hoojuristan, which i$ west 
Of Juglioree, as well as those of Dih KOondi, 
sdfeure independence from their remote pos- 
iessions. The whole race is without a bead, 
dr it might prove very formidable j at pro- 
font they are driven off in every direction, 

: fend gold like sheep. . At no period did the 
kings of Kabool derive so much revenue from 
Jkem as procured by Dost Mahomed Khan. 
J'-SShu. eastern Hazara are bigoted shiah and 
^Bvoliedly attached to the Persian party in 
^Afehacdstan. 

Hazara are of Tartar descent, and 
-.itfjjjii of their tribes is oalled Tatar Huzara ; 
ttiiyjive at an elevation of 10,000 feet but 
itt theiv square faces and small eyes "they 
resemble Chines© ; they are a simple-hearted 


people, but Burned denies that they give 
their wives to their guest, though he states 
that their wives have great influence and 
go unveiled, and are not clmste. 

Immediately on the north of Herat lies 
the country of the soonee Huzara, and t 
portion of the tribe ruled from Killa-i Non 
the chief of which is an adherent of tho 
chief of Herat. This country includes Obe, 
and extends to the Moorgbab. On the last 
invasion of Herat 4,000 Tajik families were 
removed from their seats nearer Herat to the 
more fertile lands cast of Puiijdeh, on the 
bank of that river. 

At present the Hazara, according to 
Wood (p. 109), do not extend further east 
than the valley of Qhorbuud ; but Leech’s 
report on the Passes shows that thoy are 
found on tlio passes immediately above 
Par wan, and that they formerly extended 
to the mountains adjoining the Kliawak 
Pass, tho most eastcrtly of all. 

The Hazara are not, according to Ferrier, 
the descendants of the old inhabitants of the 
Parapatnisus, but are Tartar tribes, lirst set- 
tied in the country by Chengis Khau, they 
have entirely lost their original language, 
and have adopted an old dialect of the Per- 
sian. Their Tartar physiugnoiny remains, 
however, unchanged, so that it is impossible 
to mistake them. The Hazara mountains arc 
on the S. W. of Jlalkh. 'The Hazarah are of 
a pure Mongolian type, indicative of their 
Turanian origin. The Hazarah are shiah 
mahoinedans they derive their chief subsist- 
ence from their flocks. They are good 
marksmen and also ride and wrestle. — CM. 
Review, No. 61, p 4 433. Masson's Journeys 
Vol. II, p. 295. Vigne’s Personal Narrative, 
p. 167-169. Furrier's Journ . j>. 223, 237. 
Figne'sA personal Narrative p. 113 to 171. 
Masson's Journeys 9 Vol. ii. p; 2 17. Papers. 
Fast India ( Qabnl and Afghani dan p. from 
B»5 to 130.) Yule Cathay 9 II p. 540. Fnh 
Ferrier Journ. p. 222. See India, Kafir, 

| Kavir, Kalmuk, Kazzalbash, Jews, Kalin I, 
Inscriptions, Khyber, Koli, Mongal, Punjab* 
IIAZAHA river is tho Aras, the modern 
name of the ancient Araxcs and is the Awerma 
of the Pnrans. This ancient river is now called 
Knm Feroz. It laves the foot of the rock Ista- 
kbr. The snowy Ardekan mountains are the 
same with those which presented soformida* 
ble a barrier to Alexander’s progress, and by 
whose slopes he descended into Persia, in 
his advance on Persepolis. Towards the 
north of Armenia, runs the Araxes with its 
numerous tributaries. This river which at 
its commencement* owing to its many afflu- 
ents, bears the Persian appellation of Hazara, 
springs from tho side of tho Bin’ Gol, or 



HiiZiRKESAGH; 

j* mountain of thousand Lakes,” about 30 
miles south of Erzerum, and nearly in tho 
centre of the space between the eastern and 
western branches of tho Euphrates. Its 
course, from its first spring near Jebel 
fteiham is* almost N. E. for about 145 miles 
through Armenia ; when it turns eastward, 
being then near tlio frontier of Kars : this 
proximity continues for 1 10 miles. The 
sources of tho Aras and those of the north j 
branch of tho Euphrates are about 1 0 miles 
from die another. According to Pliny (lib. 
Vr. c. 9). those sources are in the same 
mountain, and 000 paces asunder. In 
modem times, the north-castorn districts, 
along tho banks of the Amxes, intervening 
between Aderbijan and Georgia, had been in 
general subject to the sovereigns of Persia.. 
— Malcolm's History of Persia Vol. II. p. 212. 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society Vul. 
VL Part If. p. 200. 

HAZARA CAP, see Kush or Cush. 

HAZARDANA, Hind. Euphorbia hy- 
p'jricifolia, E. tliymiPolift. 

UAZAHEA MOGIIA. Jasrninum sambac. 

HAZAREE, a mahomcdaii ceremony. 


HEAD DRESS. 

HAZAR KINIAN, boro arc no trees to 
bo seen, but tho ground is very verdant from 
tho quantity of water. This spot is called 
llazar Kiiiian, or the thousand springs. It 
is in Kurdnstan, in the district of Aalany an 
alpine spot where innumerable springs start 
from the ground. — Rich's Residence in j poor- 
d is tan Vol.Ip. 262. 


HAZEL NUT. 


Noisettes Avoilenes, Fit. 1 Avellane, La*; . 

Huscbmsse, Gkr, j Fuiuluk, PnM* 

Fimluk, Grz. Hind. I Avcllaas, Port’. 

Naccinole, avclint*, It. | Avellauas, sC 

The fruit of different species of the Coryli or 
hazel trees. The kernels have a mild, fari* ■ 
naceous oily taste, agreeable to most palates. 
A kind of chocolate has been prepared from 
them; and. they have been sometimes made 
into bread. They arc grown in England, 
France, and Portugal, but chiefly Spain. They 
are also produced abundantly in the Hima- 
layas. Hazel n nta are imported into Bombay 
from the Persian Gulf. According to the 
English Cyclopaedia, tl>© . hazel-nut is the 
fruit of the wild bush of Corylus avellana, 
unchanged and unimproved by cultivation. 
It differs from the domesticated varieties 


B r x n . Corvlus colurna, 


IIAZAREEBAGII, a small station in L. only in being smaller and rather more 
24° L. 65° 54’, 1750 feet above tho sea and hardy. — McCulloch, Faulkner , Eng. Gyc. vol, 
about 220 miles from Calcutta, in a district III. page 21. 

of the same name. It is a healthy 7 spot ; the HAZ1KAT, in mahomedan divination, in 
uurtli sandy and rocky, presenting a strong j j n din, tho flame of a chann-wick. 
contrast to tho loomy and alluvial soil of j RAZlIt ZAM1N, Hind. Pbrs. a personal 
Southern 'Bengal. The country slopes to | b a il. 

the South, towards Sumbnljiore. 1 he North: JTAZIZ. Au. Hind. Berber is lycium. 
and East parts of the district are very moun- HaZRAT. An. Hind. P£rs. * An 
tniuwiH, but level, and even depressed towards | honorific appellation, equivalent to lord, 
the Muhanudy. Between Hazareebagh and reverence, Air. worship; Lord Jesus, Hazrat 
Palernow on tho East and Jubbulporo on the ] sa . Hnzrnt Ali, tho lord Ali. 1 
west and thence southwards to Nagporc and HAZRAT IMAM a town on the sonlp- 
Llniiidah. Central India has, in the East, five hank of the Oxus producing good silk. 
well marked sub-divisions of sedimentary Baljawar. - ■■>?; 

I’ocfcs with coal bearing strata, the Talchir, HAZREE. Breakfast, literally , the assemu 
Rarakur, Iroustouo shales, Rani gunj and the bly. ■ f - : 

Panchefc, but at a short distance to tho west, HEAD CLOTHS, COTTON, or Roomplft, 
there are only a threefold scries, the Talchir, are manufactured in the Madras district# ^ 
Uwakur, aud the Panchet. All these sue- they are always in squares of 5| said 6 cubits* 
cessive beds (possibly with the exception of with lace borders and are always red CO* v 
the Talchir) representing an enormous lapse loured, printed with white spots. These aril 
time, agree in one respect that they seem worn by hindoos as turl jids and are valued 
to be purely fresh- water (fluviatile or lluvio- at from 8 Rupees to 250. 

^cusfcrine) deposits. The Daraoodali, the HEAD DRESS. The Turks of Ttirk^r • 
Uarakur,theAdjai and tho More, rivers seem and of Egypt wear the turban and the .fM 
*t an early period to have formed one gene- Fez cap. The Jews of Syria, Egypt aif^ 
ral estuary, — the basins of the Sone, and Persia, wear the turban. Many Persians 
the Nerbudda. But tho Mahanuddy and Persia, wear caps. The mahomedana 'mi 
the Godavery, in all of which extensive many hind us of India, use tnrbans. c 
deposits of. coal have been found, as yet Chinese story ascribes wing-like 
"ocm to have not been connected.— Umdy's dages to tho emperor’s cap. But fch*;#pg|^ 
Sketches in 'India, Vol. I. p. 4. I attached to the cap are rather an 
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feature, and are remarkably pre- 
iSttyed in tbe state costtime of the kings of 
and the sultans of Java. Yule 
t p.lix. 

SADIE, the Malaysia name of a tree is 
the forests of Canara. It grows from 
eighteen inches to two feet in diameter, and 
from thirty to fifty feet high. It yields a close 
ftfeined wood, and is said to be durable ; but 
}t is rather scarce. — Edye, Forests of Malabar 
and Oanara. 

Headless testacea. See cbama- 

fcea. Ghamidffl. 

\HEiE-NUN, or Amoy, is an island in the 
Province of Poo-keen, and the city is of the 
third class, situate in Lat. 24° 32 N. Loii. 

- 118* 6 East, and has ’ a remarkably fine 
* hArbour and bay, capable of affording safe 
' Ancborage to one hundred sail, the entrance 
^ to which is through a narrow passage, for- 
tided on either side. The population of 
Amoy exceeds 200,000, the greater portion 
■ Of whom are occupied in the coasting trade. 
£ #he city of Amoy is about eight miles in 
Q circumference, including the outer town or 
| Sty, and north-eastern environs, the outer 
. town is separated from the city by a chain of 
rObks, with a paved pass to a covered gate- 
t way, on the summit, and is skirted by the 
j enter harbour; Amoy is well fortified, as 
fh[e citadel, which is more than a mile in 
i bhfeltnference commands the inner town, 
\X$r^s China and the Chinese. Vol, I. p. 132-133. 
if % ? 1IEARI, Mahr-, Termirialia chebula, Retz . 
^^STBART-LEAYED COCCULUS. Exo. 



Ins cordifolius. D. G. 
ART LEAVED-FIG. 


Ficus cordifo- 


#®BART-IiEAVED MENISPERMUM 
ifopermum cordifolium. 

"^ART-PEA. Cardiospermum halicaca 

m 

^SJ^ARTS-EASE. Viola tricolor, Pansy. 
1^'gl^ieni oft a beauteous flower thcro grows, 

Ay wSgar eyes unnoticed and unseen ; 

Ip «weefc jeoority it humbly blows, 

An&Twn its purple head to deck tho green. 
^Oijflpwer, as Nature’s poet swootly sings, v 
Sltie milk white, and HeartVease was its name, 
Ti|l Aanton Cupid poised his roseate wings, 

A vSKtal's snored bosom to inflame. 

With treacherous aim god his arrow di*ow, 
^fciohshe with icy oonpess did repel, 

'' ' jpding thenoe with feathery speed it flew, 
l&a thls lonely flower, at last, it fell. 
iirtl-Sase no mdre the wandering shepherd found 
Isoro the nymphs its snowy form possess, 

now changed to purple by Love’s wound, 
'^®ij|ghi*ease no more,— ’Tis Love in idleness. 

* Mrs. Sheridan, p. 4/1 

OAK, Eno. Quercus inoana. 
RBjli K"-; Poo hgyiug, Burn. The heat in 
St^ttmes ' very’ 'high. 


SAWIOSIOIOBS. 

Sander’s thermometer, on the Fnrjpah-rood 
in 1840, rose to 17S a ' < iu'".tttS. tern, a heat 
which enabled him to poach eggs in the 
bnming sand. The mean' heat at Bombay 
is 84® at Madras 83°, Calcutta 79? 6elhi 
72°. Ferrier Joum. p. 269. See Gun. 
powder. 

HEATHER, HIMALAYAN. Andro- 

meda fastigiata. 

HEAVEN. See Swarga Moksha. 

HEAVENS, the seven. 

HEAVY SPAR or Sulphate of baryta, 
sulfate de baryte, French ; schwefelsaures 
Baryt German, is more abundant as a mine* 
ral than the Carbonate. The finest speci- 
mens have been obtained from Dufton in 
Cumberland : Dr. Royle found it on the 
Himalaya, near the convalescent depot at 
Landour. — lllustr. Hinlal. Bot. p, xxxiii, 
Prop. 

11EBALSU. Can. The Wild Jack-wood. 

II Ell EL, the vanishing, the Abel of the 
Bible. 

HEBENSTRElTAa genus of under shrubs 
grown in common garden ground, the 
flowers white. 

HEBER. The passage, a historical term 
connected with the race of Arpliaxad, — indi- 
cating their passage near the Upper Tigris, 
in a south-western direction. — Bunsen. See 
Joktan. 

HEBER a bishop and metropolitan of 
India, an eminent writer, was found dead in 
his bath, at Triehinopoly, on the 4 th October 
1833. In his time, ho visited many parts of 
India and consecrated most of the church 
yards and churches, which led to after re- 
gulations. 

HEBHARUVARU. Karn. A .class of 
brahmans in Mysore. 

HEBOLSU. Mahr. Artocarpus hirsute, 

Lam. 

HEBRADENDRON GAMBOGIOIDES, 

Graham . 

Cambogia gutta, Linn. | Mangosta morella Desroust. 


Assara Rewand, An. 

Hind. Pkm. 
Gamboge tree, Eng. 
Rewand Chini, Guz. 
Sirah, 


Bong, 

Go-katu, 

Kafcu, 

Ifana goraka, 
Mukki, 


Mai. at. 
Singh. 


Tax. 


A moderate sized tree of Ceylbn from the 
bark of which the gamboge of commerce 
oozes. The genus belongs to the natural 
order Clusiace©, and was established by 
Professor Graham of Edinburgh, for the 
gamboge-tree of Ceylon. The gamboge 0* 
commerce is known bythe names of . Ceyjet 
and Siam gamboge. The gamboge of 
is in cylinders, either. solid or holloyriusisltt 
called pipeasitjs 1 — -+***' 



GAMBOGIOIDES 

from 1>e«ng «o rolled^ or from being poured 
infib the hollow of bamboos. According to 
Lieutenant White, in his ‘Visit to Cochin 
China/ in this form it is usually of the best 
quality, but. Mr. Pereira has shown that some 
very impure is occasionally in the form of 
pipes. As this pipe- gamboge is usually ex- 
ported from Singapore, it has been doubted 
whether it was actually the produce of Siam ; 
but specimens from Mr. G. Swinton, which 
were sent to him direct from Siam, when he 
was Chief Secretary to the Indian Govern- 
ment, os the produce of that country, are 
identical with the best pipe-gamboge of com- 
merce. The only information respecting its 
preparation is that given to Koenig by a 
Catholic priest, who officiated as such to his 
co-religionists of Cochin China, and who 
stated that the inspissated juice obtained 
from breaking the leaves and young shrubs, 
as well as the fragrant lignum aloes, are 
given as a tribute to tho king of Siam by 
the Christians residing there. The tree 
must therefore be common, and probably 
near inhabited places, and therefore very 
likely to be Oxycarpus Cochinchinensis of 
Lonreiro (now referred to the genus Garcinia) 
who names it from its acid fruit, and des- 
cribes it as cultivated in Cochin China. 
Specimens of a plant, something similar to 
this in the form of its loaves, given by Mr. 
Malcolmson, were collected by him in Ran- 
goon, which lie thought might be the gam- 


hebradendroh pictoiuum. 

that of Siam; and ks medicinal effects '..ajra 
precisely the same, as proved in Ceylon by 
Dr. Pitcairn, and by Drs. Graham and 
Christison in Edinburgh. The plant, though 
new named, is far from being new* Or. 
Graham considers it to bo identical with 
the Carcapuli of Herman, the Cambogia guttf* 
of Linnmus, the Garcinia morella of lafc| 
authors, and the Stalagmitis cambogioidea 
of Moon’s ‘Catalogue of Ceylon Plants/ 
The last name might have been retained, as 
it was originally intended for it, had it not 
been discovered by Mr. Brown that the spe* 
cimens in the * Banksian Herbarium* coif 
lected by Koenig, and from which Murray's 
character of the genus and species was es* 
tablished, consist not of one, but of two dis* 
tinct plants, tho flowers of Xanthochymns 
ovalifolia being stuck by sealing-wax upon 
a branch of what- appears to be this Ceylon 
plant. The genera Stalagmitis and Xan- 
thochymus are therefore one genus, as was 
previously inferred by Cambessodes, who 
lias retained for it the former, as the prior 
name. The genus Hebradendron* has dice* 
cious flowers, the male having the calyx 
membranaceous, 4-sepalled, persistent ; co- 
rolla 4-petalled; stamens monadelphous ; 
column 4-sided ; anthers terminal, opening 
by the circumcision of a flat and umbilicate 
terminal lid. The infloresence of the female 
tree is similar to that of the male, the flower 
white and a littlo larger, with a gerrain pre- 


huge plants, as it contaiued a yellow purga- cisely in miniature of the fruit, and 


tive juice in the rind of its fruit* Dr. 
Graham thinks that the Siam plant may be 
a nearly allied species of the same genus as 
the Ceylon plant. The Ceylon gambogo is 
usually considered inferior; that which 
forms an article of commerce no doubt is so ; 
and we have been informed by one of the 
principal merchants of Ceylon that, finding 
fine gamboge there very cheap, he had been 
induced to purchase and send it to England, 
hut had not been able to sell it from its in- 
erior quality. Ho doubt, however, some of 
jury excellent quality is produced in Ceylon 
7 the tree which has been called Hebra- 
ic 1,0 * 1 cambogioides, and Mrs. Colonel 
Walker describes it as “brilliant and ex- 
cellent,” and “as good for water-colour 
Swings as any she ever used.” Dr. 
Graham ascribes its inferiority to want of 
?? re ^ preparing the article for market; 

°agh it is yet doubtful whether the Ceylon 
P^boge of commerce is all yielded by this 
fee; but Mrs. Walker on one occasion, in 


_i. •— a forest of these trees, saw 

wthem with the bark out off in various 
Dr. Christison has shown that there 
w nmt ah identity of composition with 


rounded like it with several (ten P) abor- 
tive stamens. The berry is many (♦) celled 
cells 1 -seeded, surrounded at the base with 
some free abortive stamens, crowned by a 
lobed and muricated sessile stigma ; cotylck 
dous fleshy, united ; radicle central, filiform 
trees with ontire leaves. — Dr. Chrhtm£ 
See Clusiaceae, Dyes, Gamboge. 

HEBRADKNDROH PICTORIUM Chrit- 
t'mn. 

Garcinia Pictoria. — Uoxib. 

A tall tree of the Malabar coast 60.. feet 
high, of a conical shape, and very foU pt 
branches. Tho bark is pretty thick, sea* 
brous and ramons on the outside, of a dark 
ferruginous colour, intermixed -with many* 
yellow specks, and through its snbstax^^ 
particularly on the inside, considerably; 
masses of gamboge are found. The young: 
shoots are somewhat angular, smooth pol^; 
ished, of a deep green colour. Tho leavejgj 
are opposite, short petioled, oblong; v^; 
tricose, rather acute, entire, smooth on 
sides, and of a firm texture, from 3 to *4 
inches long, by 1$ or 2 inches broad. Tfia 
calyx consists of two unequal pairs of ecfctg’ 
cave obtuse leaflets, permanent Petals 4, 
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VH:; Hebrew. • 

longer than the etfyx. Anthers from 
> sIO to 15, oblong, 2-lobed, and seemingly 
£■ fertile, Ovary snperior, round, 4- celled, 
with one ovule in each, attached to the axis 
a little above its middle. The berry is the 
sise of a large cherry, oval, smooth, very 
slightly marked with four lobes, crowned 
with the sessile 4-lobed vemtoose perma- 
nent stigma. Roxburgh says lie received 
frequent samples of the gamboge of this 
"tree from a correspondent at Tellicherry, 
«ud Tiniformly found it, even in its crude 
/ unrefined state, superior in colour while re- 
cent, but nob so permanent as that from 
China. The tree grows on the highest parts 
of Wynaad in tho peninsula of India. — 
*" liindley Fin'd Mcdica, quoted in Hoyle, 'a 
Materia Medica. 

HEBREW is the language of the sacred 
%ooks of the Old Testament and does not 
•contain at most above 1,200 roots, the auxi- 
liary forms included. Like nil Aramaic lan- 
^uages it contains a great, number of forms, 
for flexion or composition, thus an “ x” signi- 
fies to live, lifo, alive, a living being. The 
language of Tyre and Sidcn, was puro old 
Hebrew. Abram was a Hebrew, who spoke 
Aramaic as his mother tongue, hut migrated 
from the Trans-Euphrates country and 
.adopted the language of Kansan, whose first 
born son was Sidon. 1,400 years after 
Joseph, Kanaan was occupied by the Israe- 
lite, Edomite and Canaanite, as separate 
nations. In the Old Testament, (Isaiah xix. 
1$,) the language of the Bible is called the 
. language of Kanaan, in no instance Hebrew. 
This language is used by tho small colony of 
Jews residiug in Cochin and its neigh bonr- 
:^ood, and is their means of acquiring a 
•^tiowledgo of their religion. Dr. Pritchard 
makes his fourth family of tongues, the 
. Syro- Arabian languages, which, he says, 
-‘Appear to havo been spoken from the very 
earliest times by the various nations who 
> inhabited that part of Asia lying to the 
, Westward of the Tigris. Chevalier Bunsen 
these tho Semitic stock of languages, 
amongst which he includes those of the 
^Hebrews and other tribes of Kanaan or Pa- 
festino inclusive of tho Phenicians the 
: Atiamaic tribes of Aram, Syria, Mesopota- 
mia, and Babylonia, speaking Syrian in the 

• west and the so-called Chaldaic in the 
eafet ; and thirdly, tho Arabians, whose lan- 
g^ige is connected, through tho Himyari- 

< with the Ethiopic, tho ancient, now the 
langnage of Abyssinia. The Semitic 
tifEtehom, from* Shorn, is tho Syro-Arabiau 
qf .^rror and Arabic of Leibnitz. 

• The Hebrew race, speaking this family of 
languages, ignorant of science, and tbeocra- 


tie, has devoted itself to the expression of 
religious instincts and intuitions,— in 0ne 
word to the establishment of monotheism. 
The Semitic has, nccor^inig ’ to Mr. Farrar 
three main branches # 

Aramaic, divided into two dialects, Sy. 
riac and Chaldee. • 

Hebrew, with which is connected the 
Carthaginian, Phoenician and Arabic. 

Besides these, Egyptian, Babylonian, As- 
Syrian and the Berber dialects are now con- 
sidered to have a Semitic character, by 
Champollion, Bunsen (Egyptian) Lassen, 
Eugene Bornouf, Dr, Hirieks, Sir H. Raw- 
linson (Assyrian) and Prof. F. Newman 
(Berber.) Essenians were a sect amongst the 
Hobrews who every day sainted the rising 
sun. The Hebrews, in Afghanistan and 
Bombay are called Ban-i. Israel. — Bunsen , i, 
270-271. iv. 419, Caldwelly p. 3. See India. 
Inscriptions, p. 372. Iran, Jews, Kali, 
Sacrifice, Sanskrit, Serpent. 

HEBRON in Judea was a refuge city, also, 
according to the Jews, the grave of our 
parents is there. See Bait. 

HEBULHU. Maiik. Artocarpus liirsuta, 

. HECATE, See Kali. 

HEDDE, Can., Nancies cordifolia, Roxlt. 

HEDDE WOKE, Singh., Choecarpuspuu- 
gens. 

HEDEHA, a genus of plants belonging to 
tho natural other Araliacesc, tho Ivy family, 
generally trees or shrubs, several genera of 
which, Panax ; Dimorphanthus ; Aralia and 
. Iledern, occur in India. 

! The following species arc known in *tho 
1 Indies. 

acuminata. bctcropbylla. I rostrata. 

exaltata, jnckmna. ■ trifolintn. 

holix. racemosa. I umbel lifers* 

Arbundul and Biridi, plants of Knglwn 
are species of Iledern, Eng. Cyc. Wights 
hows. 

HEDERA EXALTATA, The. A Iwgc 
tree growing in the central province 
Ceylon, at an elevation of 4,000 to 6,00v 
feet. — Thw. En. PI. Zeyl. p. 132. 

HEDERA HELIX, The Ivy: Common 
Ivy: 


Lahlab, Ae. 

Kussus, „ 

Harbambal of Jnsunr. 
Arbiimbfil „ 

ICarmora Of Kagiian, 
Mancha „ 

Brumbnim of Beab, 


Dnkari ll*A s - 

Parwatti, Teans I*i>™ 
Rural of CiienavM 
Kuril of HaU ‘ 

Karur ^ 

Karbaruof 
Kauinru 


Tho ivy is a comnion plant all over ® ' 
rope, clinging to trees and walls. It « 
climbing stem with root-like fibres yu* , 
coriaceous, smooth, shining. ItJW ; Wj 

commonly wild in England, and is 
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HEDYGJiniM CORONARIUM. 
ii. Ornamental Plants farming inner fences. 


Lawsonia inermis, L. 
Lonicera lignstrina, Watt. 
Citrus lhnetta, Hiss. 
Morns indica, L. 


Adhatoda vaaica, Rm. 

., lx>tODicf% N&9. 
GraptopLyllnm korfcen»e, 

Rees. 

Rend urn ssnvulgaris, . 
Gardenia Ilorida , L . ! 
Alluuuuida cathartics, C; 


SEDGES, 

t . 

through many distant parts of the Old World 
lying between the Canaries and Europe on 
thfcwest, and the northern parts of China 
on the east. In the Canaries it acquires its 
largest size, being "hat is called in English T, 

gardens, the Ivish or Giant Ivy, winch Pllv1 i ttn t,, U3 roticu , ftl!l , 
grows. so much faster than the European p 0 ir. 

Jbrm. In the north of India, and indeed Hibiscus rosa Bineusis, L 
occasionally in Italy, flic berries, instead of iii. Plants used for edging garden walks., 
being black as in Britain are bright yellow, Pedilnntlius tithymaloi- I Rosa indica, I. 
and it is snpposed that this is more parti on- des, [ „ scmporfl«ren&,Cur«E 

larly the Hedera of the Roman poets. The Vinca rosea, ir*7J<2. J ' 

(lowers are yellowish and appear late in the JLoliotropmm Curassavicmn, L. 

season, and, in consequence, are much re- The Cacti. Agaveco and Enpliorbiai nr© 
sorted to by bees at seasons when little other adapted to the arid districts, their structure 
food is to be had, It is common in the Pnu- oim bling them to exist, when refreshed wit!* 
jab Himalaya, at places from 3,200 to 8,000 on |y occasional showers ; the Mimosa© and 
toot, occurs Jn the Salt Range nnd Trans* Cicsalpinea) seem to enjoy the somewhat 


Indus} and Dr.Bellew got it at 9,000 feet near 
the Sufed Koh. It is stated to be a favour- 
ite food of goats, and in Kullu the leaves are 
said to be added to the beer of the country 


more cold nnd moist climate of the Balaghaut 
districts ; while the Bambusca 1 and Pandanear 
luxuriate in the rich loamy soil of the Mul- 
nad (i. e. Rain country) Plants, for railway 


to nuke it strong. -Dr. J. L. Stewart, M. I)., funce8 on g )lt . to diifer as tbo line is continued 

Sinj. Cjc. through various districts, in accordance with 

the conditions under which particular plants 


HEDERA UM BELLI FE HA a native of 
Amboyna, where it is called i4 Snrnra.” It 
1ms a shrubby, unarmed, stem, and yields a 
blackish or dull-brown resin with a very 
powerful aromatic camphorated smell.— 
Ewj. Oije. 

HEDGE HOG, the Erinaceus of the Mam- 
malia, of which there are in India, at least, 
two species, E. col laris and E. mental is. See 
mammalia. 

HEDGES are not used for the cold wea- 
ther crops of India. For the garden crops, 
s u$ar cane, betel, vine and others, the 
large species of saccharum aro used. 


thrive host between certain limits of tempe- 
rature and moisture. — Thvnbcrtfs Traveh y 
Yol. III. p. 8. J)v. Clcijhoru in Rep. Brit. Ass. 
1850, p. 311. 

HEDGE QUINCE. /Egle sopiaria, 
HEDJAZ. Ajjah. Goat, " 

HEDOO, Majtk. Can. Nauclca parvifolia r 
Roxh. 

HEDUNG of Java the chopping knife of 
the Tenger mountaineers. x 

HE 1)- IT A* Maiir, a drover or cattle* 
dealer.- 

HEDYCHIUM, a genus of plants be- 


A’:'i j . j • T i'll uiiliiv'uuiu, « Kiniiis in pmnw or- 

Quick- hedges are formed in Japan of the , i 0T1 „ing to the natural order ZhigiberaceoU 
ycium Japonicum, Citrus trifnliata, the j 0 f w bieh 28 species occur in the East Indict 
hu ema, species of Viburnum, Thrija, Spi- J s(ime ( ,f t.liem with sweet smelling flowers, 
rma; and arbours are made ot the Dolichos ^ very fragrant species of hedvehium with 
i ^ r * |T>ves the fol- long narrow petals, and an epiphytic habit 

is often seen in Tavoy. Marsdon gives 
Gandasuli, as the Hedychimn coronarium 
of Linnreus, tlio doolal clmmpn of India, and 
adds that its flowers are worn as ornament#^ 
in the bait, and in the enigmatical Irnir 
gunge of flowers stand for inconstancy.*— 
Mason. Jour. Ivd. Arch., Yol. V. No. 


•owing as the hedge plauts of India. 

i- Plants adapted for Field-enclosures, 
flpiuitia dillonii, Haw. | Epicarpnrus oricntails, 


Agave amoricana, L. 
Euphorbia fcirucalli, L. 

»i antiquornrn, I. 
n t yivulin., liuch. 
v»salpinia sepiarin, Rox. 


Blume. 

Jatroplia cnrww, L. 
Pisonen aculouta, llox. 
Capparis sepiarin, L. 

„ apliylla, Rox. 
Sentia indica, Brontf. 


» sappan, L. sentia uiuica, iirong. j i iqri 

HEDYClilDM CORONARIUM. ■&£ 

fluijnndina bonduc, L. Balsamodendron berryi, Doolal cliampn, Boo. | Khct*lan*tlia>, Birflik/ 

iowl? ? < ? llea . fc8 ’ Ij : (P J j! n ; , . „ The garland flower, much cultivated ; theD:^ 

>mcianapulclmrrima,/i. Totldalca aculeata, Pm. ,. 6 ' 

Jbrnoaa mbicaulia, Lam. Bambusa arundinaeca, flowers are frag»nfc t co oors, orange, JCWkfev: 

Uifira (lnlflo iv.-iij ttt.-it.i t 7 nllnw ann tcrhrro. TnA Vftllnw nnr! 


‘"gadnlciB, WilU. 

^aoia arabica, WilU. 

Vo”, concinna, J). G. 

' achelha fameeiana, TT, 

■ 

w ’ 


WilU. 

Bambusa spinosa, Row . 

„ nana, Row 
Dendrocalamus 
Nees. 

Pandanua odoratiBsimus, 

L. 


yellow and white. The yellow and whit$ff ,: : 
varieties are both common. This is 
most charming of all the plants of this 
tulua, tura | or d e i- — the great length of time it con* ‘ 
tinues to throw out a profusion Of largeS 
beautiful, frn grant blossoms, makes it ; 
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, HEDfSARirM. 

jijnlarly desirable/' The plants are natives 
ibf India, and onlyrequire a light rich soil: 
iithey are increased by dividing the roots.— 
* Most hi Voigt, Mason, Riddell, 

HEDTCHIUM SPICA.TUM, — Rogle\ Bot. 
Mag. 


. HEDYSABUM* SENNOIpS. # 

nnd the seeds of the annual gpeoi® »h )aid 
be sown in an open border. 

HEDYSABUM ALHAGI. K#». ' 


Banlceli ; Saki of Ravi. 
.Banbaldi ; Sklui „ Bkas. 
Sldhoul Hind. 

,Khor j Shalwi, Sutlej. 


Bazaar toots, 
Kapnr Kaekri, Him 
Knchur. „ 

Seftv, it 

liutti ,, 


Alkagi maurorumTouRNE 
„Nepalen8ium D. C. 

Manna Hebraica Don. 
Juvassa, Brno. 

Hebrew manna plantENn 
Camels thorn, „ 
Feve de lonp, Fa. 

Kamels doru, Cer. 

Susskle, Guz. I 


Ononis spinosa 
Skouk-ul-Byza, 

Jnansa, 

Juasn, 
Badawart, 
Slmtnr Khar, 
Dehveh samani, 


Hassel. 

Arab. 

Hind. 

Pius. 

Thru. 


A spiny shrub, from its branches exudes a 
sweet snbstanoe like manna ; tatties are some- 


if This grows throughout, the East Indies 
And in the Panjab Himalaya np to near the 

Jhelam at least at from 3,500 to 7,500 feet ^ 

Md in China. Its large broad leaves are times made of it, in Upper Hindoos tan. 
twisted and made into coarse mats for sleep, j fetod could not learn that manna is procured 
ing on, &c. The tuberous roots have, as ' from this tree, in S. Arabia as in the vicinity 
'/‘ Wild ginger,” been tried by Europeans* as of Mount Sinai. —WeMed's Travels Vol I. « 
ft preserve, bnt without success. The root 


fragrant, warm, and aromatic, and Dr. 
■ Bojrle thinks it may probably be the 
rit to., f * or lesser galangal of Ainslie: Capoor 
pfcUtchery is the root of this plant, it is about 
:■ -half an inch in diameter, and, in China, is 
' bttt into small pieces 1 and dried for exporta- 
:? tion ; has internally a whitish colour, but 
Externally it is rough and of a reddish color * 
it has a pungent and bitterish taste, and a 
alightly aromatic smell. It is exported to 
Bombay, and from thence to Persia and 
k Arabia; it is said to be used in perfumery 
& ftiid for medicinal purposes, and also to pre- 
M#ve clothes from insects. In Carhwal, 


130. Aim. Mat, Med, p. 176. 
HEDYSARUM GAN’GETICUM. 

1 « Salaporni. Hind. 

This root is believed to be from the Hedy, 
sarnm gangeticum, one of the Legnminosie, 
a bitter tonic used in fever. — Cat. Ex., 
1862. 

HEDYSABUM GYRANS. The wings 
of the ternatc leaves of this leguminous 
plant are constantly oscillating upwards 
and downwards, as if invested with the 
power of voluntary motion, quite independ- 
ently of any external stimulus. — Hartmq, 

HEDYSARUM JUNCEUM, the Rush* 

stemmed Hedysarum, grows in vast quan- 
tities in Slick hawatti aud elsewhere, near 
Jaepoor, the small branches are sweet and 
eaten by camels and other cattle. This 
becomes a considerable bush, and has. no 
thorns. — Gen. Med. Tap , p. 205, 

HEDYSARUM LAGENAR1UM. Roxr. 
Syn. of ^Eschynomene aspera. 

HEDYSARUM LINEARE is used in 


' .they are used in washing the newly married, 

V’wud Madden states that they are pounded 
rv/With tobacco for the hookah .—O' Sluing h- 
662. Roxb. i. 10; % Voigt, p. 568 ; 

J. L. Stewart, Punjab Plants , p. 239. 

V HEDTOTIDEJE a section of plants of 
$0&je Nat order Cinchonncese, containing lo* 

^^tadlondi, ILerchea; 2 Green in; 8 Acle- 

;;;;^wwtce ; ! XanfcJiopIiyfcnm ; 26 Ophiorhim ; j Cochin China as a stomachTc, and H alpi- 
jfArgosfcemma ; I Spiradiclis ; 2 Neuwcalyx ; j num.is used in Siberia for the same pur- 
•tli Dentella ; 95Hedyotis; 2 Kohantia; 10 
^Metotbftlos ; 5 Axauthes ; 2 Urophyllurn. 

•KEDYOTJfiS, a genus of the section 
Hedyotideae, Nat. order Cinchonace® ; some 
* <*f ihe species are pretty flowering plants, 

/ Otherwise mostly unimportant. W. Ic. Voigt. 

V??ffl8DYOTES UMBELLATA Lam. B. Be. 


Hedyotea hispida, Roth; I Oldenlamjia umbellata 


Hedyotea . ludica Ram | 

v/v'ftS 4 Seh. 

Indian Madder. Etta. 

8ingh. 

i Sayan mnl. „ 


Linn, Roxb. 
Saya. 

Kmburel okeddi, 
Cherivelu. 


Tam. 

Tel. 


iIRDYS ARIjpi. All the species of the 
^U&Redyeftrum may he cultivated; They 
>tt a rich soil; the perennial 


poso, 

r HEDYSARUM NALLA KASHINA. 

| Roxb. Syn. of OrmocarpumgenuoideS 'Z?. G. 

^ HEDYSARUM PROSTRATUM. Lin*. 
Syn. of Jndigofera enneapbylla.— Linn. 
HEDYSARUM SENNOIDES. 

Ormocarpum sennoidea.— D. C. 

Jungli Mungki ki-jar, 

Duk. 

Kan ana, akiguru, Sans. 

The root possesses a considerable degree 
of warmth and ds prescribed, as it tonic in ; 
certain cases of fever, also, in decoction, it is | 
supposed to bo a valuable remedy in rheu- j 
matic affections of long standing* With J 


Katu murunga vayf,TASl. j 
Adivi munaga veru, Tkl. I 


”:,7 v .7»~' r ; ■*”' — •. i —» j.«* with gingilie oil, ft liniment is j^.~r — , 
he inOreasedhy dividing the roots; \ which the Yyteans recommend saadi oxiornn 1 

m 



application in paralytic complaints and in 
lumbago.— Ain's Mat^ Med., p. 74. 

HEDYSARUM STIPULACEtfM. IJurm. 
and H. triflorum Linn. Wii,ld. are Syna of 
Dewnodium triflorum. 

HEDYSARUM TUBEROSUM. 

Pueraria fciil>oi:osa — Hank's Tc. Kemp, Tab. 25. 

Kudsunii, Hind. | Daroo goouuxlee — T ej,. 

A rare species, a native of t.lie valleys far 
up amongst the mountains. It flowers dur- 
ing the hot season, at which time it is per- 
fectly naked of leaves, being deciduous 
about the beginning of the cold season. 

The root peeled ancl bruised into a cata- 
plasm is employed by the natives of the 

mountains Micro it grows to reduce swell- ^ 

ings of the joints. — Roxb. FI. Ind., Yol. Xi, j the mercury with the gold placed in a piece 
p- 863. j i of charcoal, the centre of which lias been 

HE EIj. This part of the body is often j hollowed out; this is then put into the fire 
alluded to by oriental nations. The only {l „d the smelting takes place, the gold- 
vulnerable part of Krishna s body, was liis finder using a piece of bamboo as a blow- 
heel, in which he was shot by a Bliil. j pipe: when the whole mass is rod hot, tho ' 

JTKEMAUHA, a bag made of the skin of j charcoal containing the gold is taken out. 
a lamb, used by lakirs. dropped into water, and the shilling metal 

KEEN. Every Chinese province is di- appears. Gold also occurs in the Dirjmoh 

river Assam. — Oat. Ex. 18G2. 

H EE RAN A or Hirana in east Oud’h, 
manuring a field by penning a herd of cattle or 
flock of sheep in it for several hours. K’li- 


HEFT EI8BE1M 

as that of China.” Gold dust' is washed in 
the Dikerie river in the Tezjftftfef district 
but all the rivers in the north of 'Assam 
probably contain thesauri ferous mdtftl, and 
on apprbaching the strata in the hills, the 
grains of metal found are of larger size. The 
value of the gold on the spot is rupees 16 for 
the quantity of a weight of a rupee. The Air* 
sainese use no cradle. A spot is selected aiicf 
after digging down 4 or 5 feet, the sand}* 
taken our, and washed by passing water over 
it in any long leaf found at hand. The dust 
is tlieu put into a small wooden or brass cup 
and a small quantity of quicksilver added, the’ 
mass is .then gently moved together, the 
mercury taking up the gold and leaving the 
""'id. The water is then drained off and 


vided into a certain number of districts, 
called 4 Fu,’ ‘ Ting,’ 4 Chow, or ‘Keen.’ A 
4 Fu ’ is a large portion or department of a 
province under tho general control of a 
civil officer, immediately subordinate to t.lie 
head of the provincial government. — Sirr, 
Chinese. 

KEEN AMR 1 EE A GASS.' Singh. An- 
tidesma zevlanirum. — Jm-m. 

HEEN-KADOL. Slngii. JEgiceras fra- 
grana. — J\nU. 

HEERABOE. Hind. Sans. Balsamo- 
dendrnn myrrha. Sues uh linen.. 

HEERA i>AKUN. Dragon’s blood, from 

Calamus draco.” 


1 1 n tana is used in a similar sense in Rohilcund. 
This practice is known in England under ■ 
tho name of ‘fold-course’ or 4 foldage/ 
which formerly meant a privilege which 
several lords reserved to themselves of set- 
ting up folds within their manors for 1 the 
better manurauce of tho same.— Elliot, Snyp, 
Gloss. 

\ l EE RD A. Mauu. Terminalia chebula. 

-Retz. 

HERRING, Pike, and Flat-fish tribes are 


HljiERA-kASbEES, Dty per-sulphate of t represented ou the Tenasserim Coast, by 
iron, used in dyeing, in making ink, blacking , bellied herrings, thryssa-anehovies, Teu- 



eliooni-gond, lila tootiya, iron filings, kut.li, j l,i. a cliirus— turbots.— Mas. 318. 
equal parts, pounded mid mixed : rubbed on j HEFT, properly haft, Persian, seven/ 


the gums. 

While missi.— Sufaid soorurn (crystallized 
carbonate of lime, double refracting spar), 
and cinnamon pouuded together : used as 
tooth powder. 

Sathi-hwecs . — Impure sulphate of iron, 
the refuse from the manufactory of the sul- 
phate of copper : four seers for one rupee. — 

Gm. Med. Top. p 13 7. 

HEERAKHOND, iu Assam, where dia- 
monds occur. Tavernier tells us (Travels, 
P* 156), that gold, ** comes from the king- 
dom of Tipra, but it is coarse, almost as bad 


HEFT-DHAT, literally seven metals, cor- 
responding to the planets, each of which .ruled? 
a metal : hence Mohsir, 4 the sun/ for gOW’} ' 
Chandra, 4 the moon,’ for silver.— 
jasihan , Vol. 1, p‘. 274. . " 

HEFT-AKELM, the seven climates^ ihfel 
which the maliomedan geographers 
the earth. The ler,m is meant to 
the* tfhole world, and kings some dm# 
hyperbolically assume tho title of 
the seven climates. 0 / . ;V 

HEFT KISHAYAR, has the same 
ing and allusion as heft aklim ;• 


m 
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•V s ; ’ 1 . HELFER. ./ 

^sovereignty of the world is sometimes as- 
sumed under that title. — Hindu Infanticide, 
i^Yol. I, p. 141. 

V HEGGADEi- Kar. . The head-man of a 
town or village* but especially applied to 
one of the Jain religion. It is also used by 
Certain castes as an affix to proper names 
to intimate respectability corresponding 
; with sahib, or mian in Hindustan. — Wil- 
son's Glossary. , 

HEGGULI of the Yerkali, Paudion halia?- 
tus. — Linn. 

HEIBAH. SeoKunduz. 

HEIL. Pers. Cardamom. Eng. 

HEJAZ, Burton says that the Arab of the 
Hejaz still uses heathenish oaths, aud heathen 
names, few being mahornodau. Their ordeal 
of licking red hot iron, their practice of the 
salkh or scarification as a sign of manli- 
ness and their blood revenge, their eating 
creatures which have not been made lawful 
by the usual formula and their lending their 
wives to strangers, he indicates as showing 
how little mahomcdariism has influenced the 
' uncivilized parts of the country. Burton's 
pilgrimage to Mecca vul. iii jp. 79. See 
M&louin. 

HEJR or Tin j r. Ar. also Tyn-Armeni ? 
Arab? Bole Armenian, perhaps Gil-i- Armen i. 

HEJR-UL-BAHR. Aram. Calculus cys- 
tiicus. 

BELA, a race of northern India, occupi- 
ed as scavengers. 

, HELBETH, Arab, also Helbh. Arab, 

; Trigonella feenum Groocum. Fenugreek 

HELBULSOO. Can. Artocarpus hir- 
suta. — Lam. 

HELE. Hind. A subdivision of the Jat 
bribes. 

HELEMBE. Singh. Nauclea parvifo- 
\hk.~-Rozb. 

HELENIUM MEXICAN UM a flower- 
ing plant well adapted for borders, they are 
foUish growing plants, with yellow coloured 
flowers* and grow in any common soil, na- 
tives of North America chiefly.— Riddell. 

HELPER) Dr., of the Bengal Medical 
Service and a celebrated botanist, was mur- 
dered by the natives of the Andamans in 
January 1839* See As. Jour. 1810, Yol. 
xxxiii. Author of Notice of tho Mergui 
Archipelago. Ibid., Yol. xxxiii. Report 
on Tenasserim, and the surrounding na- 
tions Bl As. Trans., Vol. viii. Along 
With Lieutenant Hutchinson, he reported on 
the new coal-field of Tenasserim in Bl, As. 

; irons. 1839, Yol. VIII, 385. Author of 
Researches on $e Tenasserim Coast, in 
Ffiend of India, 165, 638.— Dr. BuisU 
Catalogue. * 


SELICIIL®. 

HELIANTHEMUMi a genus of plants 0 f 

the Cistacese or Rock-rose tribe, of which 
the following species may be enumerated, 

ogyfctiapuin, N. Africa | plantagineum, Euro,** 

Spain. Persia. 1 

breweri, Britain. polyfoiiunr, Britain, 

canum, hoary sun rose. punefcatum, Franco, 
denticulfttum, France, Salicifoiium, Spain, Italy 
Tibet- sanguineura, Spain’. * 

eriocaulon, Spain, France, j vulgar©, common Rock', 
guttatum, S. Europe. rose, Europe, 

inconspicuum, Spain. 

HELIANTHUS ANNUUS.-Lm«. Koxb. 

Shooria Mukti, Bhng. Adifcya Bhakti 

Sun flower. Eng. choitu : 

Snraj mukhi, Hind. Poddu or Proddu trin. 

Suria mukhi. Sans. gudda-chctfcu Tel 

Very common in gardens. — Voigt. Gen. 

Med. Top. page 206. 

HELIANTHUS OLEIFER. Wall, Syn. 
of Guizotia oleifera. — J). 0. 

HELIANTHUS TUBEJtOSUS.-L/ m 

Bhoamoka. Beng. | Jerusalem artichoke. Eng. 
Suraj-mukhi. Beng. | 

Throughout India, this plant is cultivat- 
ed as a> vegetable in gardens.— Gen. Med. 
Top. p. 206. 

HELICHRYSUM, a genus of exotic 
flowering plants, belonging to the Nat. Ord. 
Matricariacea), much admired for their very 
lasting and brilliant colours, they grow well 
in a rich soil and aro easily cultivated by 
cuttings taken off at the joint. Riddell. 

HELICIDiE, a family of Gasteropodous 
mollusca, which may bo thus exhibited : 

Order II. Pnlmonifera. 

Section A. In-operculata. 

Family I. Helicid.e. Land-snails. 

Genera. Helix, rec., including sub-gener. 1,200 
sp. foe., 50 sp. 

Sections ; Acavus. n. hwmostoma. 

Geotrochus (lonchoatogia) 

Polygyra. H. polygrata. 

Tridopsis. H. hirputa. 

Carocolla. H. lapicida. 

Sub-genera. Anastoma. H. glogulosa. rec. 4. sp 
Hypostorna. rec. 

Lyohnus. fossil , 3 sp, 

Strepfcaxis. H. contusa, rec 24 sp. 
Sagda. H. epistylium, rec. 3 sp. 
Proserpina (nitida). 6 sp. also fossil. 
Helicella. H. cellaria, 90 sp. 
Stenopus (cruontatus). Syn. Nanina. 
Ariophanfca, rec. 70 sp. 

Vitrina. Glass -snail. Syn. Helicoliinax, rec. 64 sp. 
Sub- genera. Daudebardia. (Helioophanta). V. 
brevipes, rec. 3 sp. 

Simpulopsia (sulonlosa). rec. 6 sp. 
Succinca. A m bo r- snail, rec. 68 sp. also fossil 
Sub-genus. Omalonyx. rec. 2 sp. 

Bulimus. 

Sections j Odontostomus (gargantuus). ret. 
13 sp. 

Pacbyotis. 

Partuia. rec, 52 sp, 
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HELICTIS. 

Gibbns (Lyonnetiwiua). rec. 2 sp. 

Bulimulus. rec. 300 sp. 

Zua. 

Azeca. rec. 650 sp. fossil 30 sp. 

Aohatina* Agate-shell, rec . 120 sp. fossil, 
14 sp. 

Sub-genera. Glandina. rec. 40 sp. 

Achatinella. rec. 28 sp. 

Papa. ClipyBulia-shell, rec. 160 sp. 

Sub-genus. Vertigo, rec. 12sp. 

Cylindrella. Cylinder-snail, rec. 50 sp. 

Balea. rec. 8 sp. Syn. Fusulus. 

Subgenus. Megaapira. rec. 1 up. fossil, 1 sp. 

Tornatellina. rec • 11 sp. Syn. Strobilus. 

Eusmatma. 

Paxil Ins. 

Clausilia. rec. 200 sp. fossil, 20 sp. Syn. 

Cochlodina. See Mollusca. 

HELICTERES ISORA .—Linn. Rh. Rox. 

W. and A. W. 1c. 

fihamni, Duk! Kisht; Bur-Kishfc, Pkrs. 

Mnrad-sing? „ Avurtunni, Sans. 

Kuwun? Kewamii, „ Lceviya-gaha, Singh. 

Screw plant, Eng. Vulnmlurikai, Tam. 

Maror-phalli, Hind. Syamali ; Adn Sya- 

Knpaisi, „ mo'li; Kuvaiichi, Tkl. 

Joa-ka-phal, „ NoOli-tudda „ 

This plant has a singular looking coutort- 
od capsule, consisting of live fibres closely 
twisted in the shape of a screw, of 
various length, from one inch to two and a half. 
A liniment is prepared from the powder of 
it, which is supposed to he ft valuable ap 
plication in cases of offensive sores inside of 
the ears : the Teloogoo name means that 
the juice of the root is a powerful 
stomachic. The powder of the fruit has 
also been used in griping pains of the bowels, 
hot solely because the twisted fibres of the 
capsule wore considered to stamp it as a 
remedy, according to the ancient doctrine 
of signatures. The fibre of the bark makes 
good ropes. — Powell , Dr 8 . Stewart. Ain's. Mat • 
Med. page. 118. O'Shaughnessy, p. 228. 

HELICTIS, (Gray), a genus of the mam- 
malia belonging to the order Carnivora. The 
species inhabit eastern Asia, and have the 
general appearance and colouring of Mydaus 
combined with a dentition resembling that 
of Gulo or Mustela, but differing from both 
the latter genera in the large internal lobe 
pf the upper carnivorous tooth. The genus 
18 thus characterised by Dr. Gray : — 

incisor (primoroa) — ; canmos ( lauiarii j molars 

0 1-~1 6—6 

Head elongated, feet short *, solos of the 
feet nearly naked to the heel ; toes 5 — 5 ; 
claws strong, the anterior ones long and 
compressed. Tail cylindrical and mo- 
derate. There are two species, II. moschata 
Cliina, and H. Ncpalensis from Nepaul 
heir order may bo thus shown ; 


HELIOPHILA. 

Order Carnivqra. ’ 

Tribe Plantigrada. 

Fam. Ursidoo, Boars. 

2 Gen. Ursus 4 Bp. 

„ Ail lira, 1 ap. 

Trite, Semi- Plantigrada. 

Fam. Molididae. 

5 Gen. Arctonyx, 1 Rp. 

„ Molivorn, 1 sp. 

„ Mules, l sp. 

• „ Taxidiib, 1 sp. 

„ llelictis 2 sp. II. moschata: 
nepalausis. 

Fam. Musfcelidsn, Weasels, Martens. 

4 Gen. Mark's, 2 sp. 

„ Mustela, 12 Bp. 

„ Lutra, 7 sp. 

„ Bnrangia, 1 sp. 

Tribe. Digitigmda. 

Fam. Felidm. 

1 Gen. Felis, 14 sp. 

Fam. Viverridm. 

Sub-Fam. llyenimu, Hyaenas. 

1 Gen. Hyena, 1 sp. 

SitbFam. Vivorrinae, Civets. 

7 Gen . 31 sp. viz. 

„ Vi vena, 5 sp. 

„ Priniindon^ ] sp. 

„ Parodoxurus, 10 sp. 

„ Pngnma, I sp. 

„ Artietis, 1 sp. 

,, Hcn postes, 12 sp. 

„ IJrva, 1 sp. 

Fam. Canidro. Dog-tribe. 

3 Gen. 1 4 sp. viz. 

„ Can is, 5 Rp. 

„ Cuon, 1 sp. 

„ Vulpes, 8 sp. 

Jerdou Mammalia, Eng. Cyc. 

HELICTERES ROXBURGHII. G. Don. 
Rheedc. Syn. of Isora ooryli fol ia A — Schott 
and End. 

HELILAH, Persian. Myrobalanof Ter- 
minalia chebula.— Roxb. Of these, are six 
kinds, H. zirah, the young fruit, dried, of 
the size of cummin seed. H. jaoi, size of 
a barley corn : H. zengi, size of a raisin and 
black like a negro : II. cbini, largar than 
II. zengi and greenish : H. asfer, fruit near 
maturity and yellow : H. kabnli, tho fruit at 
full maturity, called, also, Sarwarri Hirda. 
Helilah-i-Siah. Pers. Myrobalan. 
Helilaj-ul-Aswad. Arab. Myrobalan. 
Helilch-i-Kelan. Pcrs. Myrobalan Tor- 
minalia chebnla. V 

Ilelilaj-iil- Kabuli. Arab. Termtnalia 
chebula. Myrobalan. 

HELIOCLES, one of the Greek rulers in 
Bactria. See Baetria, Greeks of Asia, 
Kabul 

HELIOPHILA, of the Crucifer®, a ge- 
nus of "pretty annuals, natives, of tho Cape of* 
Good Hope, colours, purple, blue, violet and ' 
white, raised by seed, ii#pots, and may, 
afterwards be placed out in borders.— Rid* 
'ML . 
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HELIi. 

:||fiHBLIOPOLIS or Bwjbec, the Ba- 
jliih of Scripture and Heliopolis or Tom* 
|-vple of the Sun Of tho Greeks, is now a 
J ruined town. It is built on the lower slopes 
of the Anti-Libanns, 43 miles N. W.' of 
'l)ain in lat. 34° 1* 30” N., and long. 

: 30? 11* E. The date of its origin is un- j 
known, but Antoninus Pius built a great j 


; ; - - - s '-MaaBilSUS^ 

HBLLBBORUS NIGER. 


Khertik,- Kherbeek 
Kurbee-ul-aswad. Ae. 
Noiswurtcl, Dan 

Kalikutki, I)uk. Hind. 
Black Hellebore Exo, 
Christmas Roso, 
Helleboro, Fa. 


I Schwartz'Neisswar 
I R cl » Gn, 

I Kuddu, Guz. Hind. 
[ Klio beck us Siah, Pkr Si 
H elleboro, Port, 

Kataka-roliini ka* 

: turnin', Sans. Tam. Tkl 
Calurana. Sinuh 


temple there. It was sacked in A. J). /48 . Under the native names, two kinds of he). 
hy the mphomedans and finally pillaged in | i c b 0 re which are commonly met with in the 
A. D. 1400 by Timur; and now contains 1 j m H an bazaars are brought from Nopaul 
about a hundred Arab families, cultivators | atic [ the Red Sea. The roots of both plants 
and' herdsmen who reside in a quarter sur- j are use d in medicine, they arc much used by 
rounded by a modern wall. The great tem- j curriers, and occasionally by native practi- 
pleof the sun and its buildings arc at the tinners as a powerful cathartic in maniacal 
western end, outside the modern walls. , ail a dropsical cases. The roots of one kind 
There were rows of pillars in the Coriu- 1 occur in pieces of four to six inches, are 
thian order of architecture, almost all of black all through their substance, externally 
which Lave now fallen, as also, have the 0 f a grayish colour, with numerous joints, 
roofs of great courts, one of them 144 feet The second variety is in similar pieces, hut, 
stjUAl'e, and vaulted passages. On the east () f a whiter colour internally. Black hel- 
is ft<Jottrfc 230 feet by 118 feet, which had 1 eh ore is indigenous to the Alps, Pyrenees, 

■ arches on its western and northern sides. an d Apennines, and is also cultivated in 
• Human sacrifices were discontinued here in Great Britain. White hellebore grows in 
the time of— ? Switzerland, and the mountainous parts of 

; HELIOPSIS PLATYGLOSSA. Cass. Germany. — Faulk. O'Shanyhiewiji page \l)8. 
Syu. of Guizotia oleifera. — D. C. HELIOS. The sun god, See Ra. 

HELIOTROPE or Bloodstone, a quartz- HELLENES. See Kelat p. 400. 
ose mineral which occurs abundantly in the HELLENIA ALLUGHAS, Linn. Syn 
trap rocks of the Dekhau. of Alpinia allughas. — Roscoe. 

HELfOTROPE, flowering plants, should HELLENIA GRANDIFLORA. Ret/, 
..be grown in a soil more approaching to sand Syn. of Costus speciosus. 

- than clay, easily cultivated in pots, or the HELLENIC ou Pelasgic Greeks. See 
■flower beds, propagated by cuttings in sand Greeks: India pp. 312, 314. 
under glass ; they require to be protected HELLUS, one of the Coleoptera of Bong 
from the hot winds. Kong. 


HELIOTROPIUM, a genus of plants of 
tbe Natural order, Boraginaceie, of which 
several species are grown in India, 
breyifoliiim, malabaricum. roxbur^hiauum. 

OoromatldeHanunimarifolium. scabrnm. 
pUrossavicum. parviflonim. gupiiinm. 

efufcpttum. pemvianum. |zcylanicum. 

i&dioiun. ramosai.ssimum. 

linifolium. rottleri. 

HELIOTROPIUM CORDIFOLIUM. 
Hpb. Hindicum. Linn. Syns. of Tiaridium 
iiidicum.— 

HEliiN, a* genus of land snails very nume- 
rous in India. See Ilclicidto, 

• ' HELL, amongst jews, Christians, maho- 
piedaus aud hindus, a place of after punish- 
meut to which the souls of wicked people 
iare sent. Mahomedaus call it by the Hebrew 
und : Arabic term Jabauam— the hhidoos 
Hairakam. Amongst the Japanese Gokuja, 
or .Hell, or as it is otherwise called Roja, 
is tie cage. By this they, mean their prison, 
which stands about the middle of the tdwn, 
af the corner of a descending street.—- flts- 
^iory pf Japan Vol. I. pi 261. 


HELLWATER, a narcotic spirit distil- 
led in .Java from the fleshy part pf the 
fruit of Arenga saccharifera, 

HELM AND, the Etymandcr of the classics 
aud Hietumat. of the Vendidad, rises in the 
southern slopes of the Kouen-lun mountain 
near the Kalu Pass. It has, near it, the town 
of Bamian 10 000 and Cabul 6,400 feet above 
the sea ; Koh-i-Baba peak 17,000 and its 
course is S. Westerly, receiving tributaries 
which rise near Candahar, the latter town 
being 3,480 feet. It is separated from tho 
valley of tho Indus by a meridional chain 
that runs from near the Koh-i-Baba peak, 
due south the Indian Ocean. The Helroand 
takes a S. W. direction and in its course re- 
ceives tho rivers that pass Candahar. The 
Holmund is very rapid, especially in winter 
after the floods. At Girishk it is from sixty 
to ninety yards wide. Its whole course is 650 
miles. Rising in the Puglmian range tot- 
34 0 40’, Ion. 68° 2’ ; at an elevation of 
10,076 feet above the sea, it runs westerly ^ 

Pull&luk ; and northwesterly 

moon marshy lake, and that of . HnW^Tew 
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by numerous channel?. At 25 m. below 
Oririslik it receives the Urgundab, 450 m. ; 
At Girishk, 350 m. from source, its banks 
arc about 1,000 yards apart but in spring 
if. spreads beyond those limits ; depth 10 or 
]2 feet, with a rapid current. At Pullalnk 
it was crossed by Christie, who found it, 
at the end of March, 400 yards wide, and 
very deep. The Persian authors generally 
write its name as Heirmund. It flows 
through Seistan, part of which arid province 
js fertilized by its streams, and empties it- 
self into the lake of Zerali. Pottinger says, 
about two dnys journey for a horseman to 
the westward of Dooshak, it forms a lake, 
which, at some seasons overflows its banks, 
so as to extend eighty or ninety miles in 
length, and thirty or forty in breadth. 
The Etyirin, rider of the ancients is a fine 
river, and is the only one between t.lie Tigris 
nud the Indus to which these words can be 
applied. After the junction of several small 
streams coming from Koh-i-baba, situated 
at a short distance west of Kabul, it runs 
from north-east to south-west a length of 
two hundred parasangs ; at first in a deep 
channel through scarped rocks, its bed 
obstructed by enormous blocks, through 
the mountainous country of the Parapamisus 
inhabited by Hazarah Pusht koli. At 10 
or 12 parasangs above Ghirisk it begins to 
flow over a sandy and gravelly bed and 
tlirongh a flat country with a channel less 
confined. It is then turned to account, and 
irrigates by artificial means the meadows 
and arable land in its vicinity, until, nearly 
exhausted by the soil, it reaches at its ex- 
treme limit on the south the Meshiln-Sois- 
fan, or lake of Seistan. Several inhabited 
islands, and some of them, like Kaleh-i- 
Bist, fortified, arc in the middle of the 
stream, the aspect of which from one ex- 
tremity to the other is picturesque and some- 
times majestic. — Malcolm ’ History of Persia 
Vol' I p, 3 Pottinger’ 8 tmvehBcloocldstan and 
Sinde p. 316 Ferrier Journ. pp 428, 420. 
See Aria Pains. 

HELMSMAN. Eng. 


hemidactyiM , 

HEMA PUSHPAKAMU. Ttt. Michelia 
champaca. — Linn. 

HELRA, Hind. Boerhaavia olegans. . 

HEMAPUSIIPIKA, S. or pachcha adavi 
molla. Jasminum chrysanthemum, R. 

HEM ATORNJS. The Cheela eagle of 
Ceylon, is a different bird from Hematornis 
clieela of the Dekkan, most probably the 
Falco bido of Horsfield of Java and Sumatra. 
Tennant's Sketches of the Natural History of 
Ceylon p. 63. « 

JIEMAVETY, See Orizasativa. 

IIEMBAKO. T^e Tibetan name of the. 
territory in La dak, which the Kashmirians 
call Dras. See India p. 337. 

HEM BAR, Panjah. IJlmus campestris. L. 

. ITEM EDO UN. See Sams ream!. 
HEMEROCALLIS FfJLVA. 

Brown Day Lily. Kxo. | Nurgus, Gool-nurgas. Hind 

Narcissus of India cultivated as a flower- 
ing plant. The Narcissus iistulosus is also 
cultivated in European gardens. — Gen. Med, 
Top. p. 189. 

HEMECKRCUS, a genus of birds of the 

Fam. Picido). 

Sub-fim. Campephilence, 6 gen. 16 sp. 
viz., I Campcphilus, 2 Hemicercus, 4 He- 
milophus, 3 Chrysocolaptes, 2 Brachyp te- 
rns, Tiga. 

Sub-Jam. Gecininoe, 4 gen. 19 sp. viz., 
12 Gecinus, 1 Gacinculus, 3 Meiglyptes, 
3 Mieropternus. 

Subfain. Picinm, 2 gen. 15 sp. viz., 
1 Dryocophns, 14 Picus. 

Snb-fam. Picnmnime, 2 gen. 3 sp. viz., 

1 Picnmnns, 2 Sasia, x 

Sub- fam. Yuncirw, 1 gen. - 1 sp. viz., 
1 Yunx torqnilla. 

Snb-fam, Indicator!* lice, 1 gen. 1 sp, viz.j 
1 Indicator xauthouotus. See Birds, page 
470. 

• HEMIC HROMIS a genus of fisbes. 

Fam. 5 Chromidos as under. 

(Jen. 2 Etroplus, 15 Chromis, 2 Rarotberodou/i 
llemichromis, 17 Aeara, 1 Thempe, 26 Heros,* 1 Me- 
wnnauta, 1 Petem’a, 2 TJarn, 1 ITygrogonus, 4 Ciohla- 
9 Cronici 9 hla, 3 Clicotobranchns, 2 Mesops, 7 Safanor 
perca, 1 Geophagus, 1 Symphysodon, 1 Fterophyllum. 


Sikanni. Hind. | Jurumndi. Malay. HEMICYCLIA, a genus of moderate ' 

Sikani, is from Sukhan, a helm, sukliani a sized trees of Ceylon. H. Gardncri. Thw,, 
helmsman not very abundant:. H. lanceolata. Tim,, 

HELOT, modern India is largely inhabit- grows at Caltura, Ceylon, and H. sepiarm. : 
e, t by hindns proper and helots or out castes W. Sf A., * Weera-gass.’ Singh., is abundant * 
^ho have become completely or partially in the hot drier parts in the Peninsula of : 
amalgamated into hindu society. The sn- the island. 287. TV. Ic. 
perior helot classes, all over northern India HEMIDACTYLUS TRIEDRBS, a pretty > 
fi aUivate to a considerable extent either on little white and spotted lizard of LAbuab* 
their own account or as the servants of is one of the Geckotidro, a natural family! 
others. — Mr. Campbell, / of Saurian Reptiles, belonging to GrftjV 

HELOPIDiEi one of the Coleoptera of sub-order Pachyglossa, and the Nyctisaurk. 
Hong-Kong. The* following is a list of tho specie? op 
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| HEMIDACTYLUS TRIBRUS' 

: Asiatic Geckotidee, with the localities they 
inhabit. 

->v.: « - 

JEdura marmorata, the Marbled -dEdura. North 
Australia. 

M. rhomhifor, tho Lozenge- Spotted ^Edura. West 
Australia. 

Diplodactylus vittatus, the Yellow -Crowned Diplo- 
dactyle. Australia. 

D. orpatus, the Beautiful Diplodactyle. 

D. ocellafcU8,tho Eyed Diplodactyle. West Australia. 
D. xnarmoratus, the Marbled Diplodactyle. Austra- 
lia. f 

0 bilineatus, the Two Lined Diplodactyle. 

D. litieatuB, tho Lined Diplodactyle. Cape of Good 
Hope. 

D. Gerhopygus, the Naked Diplodactyle. 
jPbyllodactylus pulchcr, the Phyllodaetyle. 

OP. tuberculatus, tho Large-Tubercled Phyllodaetyle. 
Ptyodaotylus Gecko, the Fan-Foot. Egypt. 
Uroplates fimbriatus, the Famoe&ntrata. Madagas- 
car. 

U, lmeatus, the Sharp-Tailed Famocantrata. 
‘Caudiverborii Peruviana, the Candivorbora. Peru. 
Heraidaotylus trihedrus, the Triangular-Tubercled 
Hemidactyle. 

H. raaouAatus, the Spotted Hemidactyle. 

H. Brookii, Brooke’s Hemidactyle. 

2L. depresses, the Groove-Tailed Hemidactyle. 

-ST verruoulatus, the Warty Hemidactyle. Shores of 
the Mediterranean ; Egypt. 

0. fasciatus, the Banded Hemidactyle 

O. Mabouia, tho Brazilian Ilemidactylo. Brazil. 

H. meroatorius, tho Wandering Hemidactyle. 

H. frenatus, tho Streaked Ilemidactylo. Coylon. 

H. LeBohenaulfcii.Loachenault’s llemidactyle.Ceylon. 
H. vittatus, the Streaked Cheeked Hemidactyle. 

Borneo. 

H. Bellii, Bell’s Hemidactyle. 

3D. Garnotii, Garnot's Doryure. South Sea Islands. 
Platyurus Schneiderianus, tho Platyure. Java. 
Leicerus ornaius, the Banded Leiurns. Wost Africa. 
Or088nrus caudiverbcra, the Crossurus. 

Boltalia sublrovis, the Boltalia. India. 

Peripia Peronii, Peron’s Peripa. Mauritius. 

Peropus mutilatus, the Peropus. Manilla. 

Theconyx SeychellonsiS, the Seychollo Gecko. Is- 
lands of Seychelles. 

, Pontadactylus Duvaucelii, Duvaucel’s Pendactyle. 
India: Calcutta. 

P. Leachianus, Leach’s Gecko. 

Gecko verus, tho Gecko. India. 

G. Reevesii, Reeve’s Gecko Gecko. Chinn. 

G. Chiuensis, tho Jajran. China and Japan. 

G, Monarchus, the Amboyna Gecko. Borneo. 

G. Smithii, Dr. A. Smith’s Geeko. Prince of Wales, 
Island. 

G. bivittatus, the Double Streaked Gecko. 
Amydosaurns lugubris, the Sombre Gecko. 

Gehyra oceanica, the Oceanio Geliyra. Islands in 
the Pacific. 

G* Australia, the Sw^n River Gehyra. Swan River. 
„ Ptychozoon homalocephala, the Fringed Tree-Gecko. 
Java. 

Tarentola Manriana, the Tarentola. Egypt, 
f. JEgypfciaca, the Egyptian Tarentola. Egypt. 

T. Dfelalandii, Laland’s Tarentola. Madeira ; West 
, . Coast of Africa. 

; T. Borneensis, the Bornean Tarentola. Borneo. 
Phelsuma Cepedianus, Lacepede’s Phelanma. Mau- 
ritius. 

Paohydaotylus ocellatus, the Eyed Gecko. Cape bf 
Good Hope. 


v HEMIDESI409 1 NDICUS. ’ 

P. macultftus, the* 1 Spotted Pachydacfcylo. South 

Africa. 

P. elegans, tho Elegant Paohydaetyle. South Africa. 
Sphcorodactylus sputa tor, the Banded Sphrorodactyle 
South America. 

S. ponctatissimus, the Lined Sphrorodactyle. Marti- 
niquo. 

S. fantastious, the Black-Headed Sphrorodactyle. 
South America. 

S. nigropuuetatus, the Black-Dotted Sphrorodactyle 
South America. 

S. Richardsouii Richard son’s Sphrorodactyle. America. 
Naultinus pacificus, tho Pacifio Naultinus. New 
Zealand. 

N. elegaqs the Kakariki. New Zealand. 

N. Grayii, tho long-Toed Kakariki: Now Zealand. 
Eiiblopharis Hardwickii, Hardwick’s Eublepharis. 

Penang, Chittagong. 

Goniodaotylus Timorensis, Boie’s Augular-Tood 
Lizard. India. 

G. alboangularis, tho White-Throated Angular-Toed 
Lizard. South America. 

G. ocellatus, tho Eyed Angular-Toed Lizard. Tobago. 
Cyrtodactylus, marmoratuSjthe Marbled Cyrtodactylo 
Java, Philippine Islands. 

O. pulchollus, tho Beautiful Cyrtodactylo. Singapore. 
Heteronota Kondallii, the Bornean Hcteronota. 

Borneo 

Phyllurus platurus, White’s Phyllure. Australia. 

P. Milinsii tbo Thick-Tailed PhyllurQ. 

P. inormis, the Spineless Phyllure. Australia. 
Stenodactylus guttatus, Wilkinson's Stenodaotylo. 
Egypt. 

HEMIDESMUS INDICUS. lihecdo. 

R. Brown W. Ic. Gontr. 

Smilax aspera I Asclepias pseudosnra, 

Periploca Iudica, Wilide. | lioxb. var. latifolia. 
Uuuntamul, Beng. Hind. Irimusu, Singh. 

Kural, „ Nunnari, Tam. 

Muckwy, Duk. Gadi Sugandhi : Nalla 

Indian, Sarsaparilla, Eng. Sugandhi ; Pula- 
■Country Sarsaparilla, „ Sugandhi ; Sngandft- 
Magraba, Hind. pal a, Pala Chuklmu- 

Naruuiudi, Maleal. deru, Telia Sagan- 

■Shadipa, Sans. dhipala ■ Tkh. 

This is a common plant, all over the 
Indian peninsula. The root is long and 
slender, with few ramifications, covered with 
rust-coloured very fragrant bark, the odour 
remaining after drying, and strongly re- 
sembling that of new mown hay. The roots 
have long been employed on the Madras 
coast as a substitute for sarsaparilla, and 
have been also used in Eu gland and very 
highly spoken of. Dr. O’Shanglincssy’s 
trials were numerous and satisfactory. Its 
diuretic operation is very remarkable ; two 
ounces infused in a pint of water and allow- 
ed to cool was the quantity usually employ- 
ed daily, and by such doses tho discharge 
of urine was generally trebled or quadrupled- 
It also acted as a diaphoretic and tonic, and 
so increased the appetite that it became a 
most popular remedy in his hospital, the pa- 
tients themselves entreating its administra- 
tion and continuance. The taste and smell 
of the infusion are balmy and sweet >h 0 
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used it tfith the most decided benefit in 
numerous cases of the description in which 
sarsaparilla is generally given ; indeed he 
considers the activity of his medicine to 
be much more decided than that of sarsa- 
parilla itself. The nnimtamul can be pur- 
chased in Calcutta of good quality at from 
two to four annas the seer. No good analy- 
sis has yet been made of this drug. A 
volatile acid is described by Mr. Garden of 
London as having been obtained from the [ 
Smilax aspera, under which namo it is 
thought H. indicns became the subject of his 
experiments. This is however as yet doubt- 
ful. It occurs in bundles, about a foot 
and a half long; smell fragrant, enduring; 
fracture white ; boiled in water, vapour very 
aordeablc. It is a perfect substitute for sarsa- 
parilla. Rut as much of its virtues depend 
on a volatile principle, ununtamnl should 
not be employed in decoction, as long boil- 
ing dissipates the active ingredient. Dr. 
O’Shaugl messy says- the infusion is afragraut 
and highly effectual alterative and diuretic, 
of great servico in secondary, venereal affec- 
tions and chronic rheumatism. It is in every 
respect a perfect substitute for sarsaparilla. — 
O'SImnghncssi/ Dispensary page 456. Bcng. 
Pham.' p. 279, 301. 

HEMIGYMMA MACLEODII, Grig ? 

Cordia macleodii, Honker 

Botku. Tia. | Doyn gan. Hind. ? of Jnbbulpore. 

This tree is abundant in the Godavcry 
forests near Mahadeopore : it does not ex- 
tend down to the Circars. It is found near 
Warungul. It is also indigenous to the 
Jahbnl pore forests, where it is called “ Doyn- 
gan.” Dr. Griffith described “ Hemigymna 
Macleodii.” from dried specimens and thought ! 
that tho leaves were opposite (instead of 
alternate) otherwise his description and na- 
tive name agree. It yields a very beautiful 
wood which would answer as a substitute 
for maple for picture frames, &c . — Captain 
Bed dam a. 

HEMIGYROSA TRICHOCARPA.Ito., 

a Moderate sized tree of which one variety 
grows in tho Central Province of Ceylon 
u ptoan elevation of 3,000 feet; another 
variety grows in the hot, drier parts of the 
island .—Thw. Pin. PI Zeyl i. p. 56. 

HEMIONIT1S CORDIFOLIA. In Ten- 
nasserim, near the sea shore, this species of 
m ule fem with cordate fronds is sometimes 
seen .—Dr. Mason. 

HEMIPODIUS DUSSUMIERI, a bird 
belonging to the family Perdi cidro. Sec Birds. 

HEMIPTERA, of the Hemiptera, several 
gsaera occur in India. Amongst others, are 
^tuo ocellatus, Loptoscelis marginalis, 


Callidea stockerius, Ac., &o Of the aquatic 
species, the gigantic JBelostoma Indicnm 
attains a size of nearly three inches/ Some 
of them are most attractive in color, a green 
one, often seen on leaves is quite inoffensive, 
if unmolested, but if irritated exhales an 
offensive odour. • 

Bugs belong to the Hemiptera and insects 
knowu as coffee bugs have in recent years 
attracted much attention from the anxiety 
and losses they have occasioned to the coffee 
planting interests, and from which planters 
are subjected to great losses, against which 
seemingly at present they have no means of 
protecting themselves. — Tennant's Ceylon . 
See Bugs • Insects. 

HEMIRAMPHUS, a genus of fishes of 
the Family Scombresocidro in which the 
genera are 46 Belone, 5 Scombresox, 40 
Herairhamphus, 1 Arrhamphus, 44 Ex- 
occotus. 

Hemiramphus macrorhynchos a native of 
the Bay of Bengal, near Pondichcry, has itfi 
elongated body and proboscis like member 
proceeding from its mouth. 

Hemiramphus Russel li. Guv. and Val. 
Tod a pendek (Pendek, short.) The Malays 
thus denominate all the species of Hemi- 
ramplius, to distinguish them from those of 
Belone (Toda) of the Malays.' At Pinang 
this species is numerous at all seasons, but 
larger individuals occur at irregular intervals. 
They appear at European tables under the ap- 
pellation of “ Guard fish.” — Cantor. Tlartivig. 

IIEMITRAGUS JEMLAICUS a mam- 
mal of the goat tribe, See Capreie * Mamma- 
lia. 

HEMITRAGUS QUADRIMAMMI& 
Ho DOS. Syn of Capra jemlaica. — Ham. 
Smith. 

HEMLOCK. Conium maculatum. 

Rosb, Her. | Hash, Hew. 

a poisonous plant, of Europe, preparations 
from which are used in medicine. See Co* 
nium. 

HEMP. Cannabis sativa. — Linn. var. C. 
Indica. 


Khinub, . 

/ a. 

Gnnja, 

Malay. 

Hamp, 

Dax. 

Bung, 

Pkbii. 

Sum? Ditk.Guz 

. Hind- 

Konopo, 

Pol. 

Kinrmp, Hinnup, 

Bit. 

Konnpli, 

Russ. 

Chanvre, 

Fa. 

Konopel, 

Saxs. 

ITanf, 

Her. 

Blmnga, Gangica, 

Kannabis, 

Gk. 

Canamo, 

Sr. 

Canape. 

It. 

Hampa, 

Sw,. 


In the export commerce of India, hemp,, 
is a term applied to the fibres of several/ 
distinct plants, all of .them valuable as corf: : 
dage materials. The true hemp of Europe, 
is the fibre of the Cannabis sativa of botany 
ists, which is chiefly grown in Russia 
is sent to the other European countries' for 
cordage, canvas and towelling. Hemp ap- 
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l^lrearo to be a plant of the Persian region, 
^ hvliore it is subjected to great cold in win- 
f ter, and to considerable beat in summer. 
It is however difficult to say of what coun- 
try the plant is a native ; Willdenovv says 
Persia ; Gmelin says Tartary ; while Thun- 
berg found it in Japan. It has thus been 
[able to travel westerly into Europe, and 
easterly into Japan; so that the varieties 
produced by climate have by some been 
thought to be distinct species, the European 
; being called C. sativa, and the Indian 0. 
ittdica. It is believed to bo originally a 
■ "native of Asia and its Greek and Latin 
-; v name Cannabis is supposed to bo derived 
from the Arabic “ Kiuunb. ,v Herodotus 
mentions it as a Scythian plant. Bieberstcin 
met with it in Tauria and the Caucasian 
region. It is well known in Bokhara and 
Bersia, and is abundant in the Himalaya. In 
Britain the prices of the cleaned, fibre range 
• from £15 'to £45 the ton and in the years 
: |847 to 1851, the imports into Britain rang- 
; ed between 40,578 to 53,003 tons annually. 
These quantities are stated from Poole’s 
Statistics of commerce but Dr. Hoyle gives 
the following as the quantities of hemp im- 
ported into the United Kingdom: — 


1847 


1850 1851 


FromUu8Rla,0wL 544,844; 540,20?! 041,5 w] 614,535 072,342 
„ British ter- 1 1 

ritorlea in Want 

Iiulifca 185,7881 258,239; 360,302: 890,345 690,923 

Since the year 1855, in consequence of 
war with Russia, true hemp has been 
more largely produced in other countries, 
and other fibres have been utilized, so that 
many fibres have come to be known in com- 
merce under this name, and the value of all 
other fibres is estimated from their greater 
or lesser resemblance to hemp, and especi- 
ally to Russian hemp. Though grown for 
the fcoramercial purposes of Europe, princi- 
pally in Russia, it is common in Egypt, 
Turkey and every part of Asia, but while in 
-European countries it is cultivated only for 
ita ligneous fibre, so extensively employed in 
the manufacture of the strongest ropes, and 
of coarse but strong kinds of cloth, in ad- 
dition to its fibrous products, it is much cul- 
tivated in the oriental countries to obtain 
the intoxicating leaves, called ‘ Ganja,’ from 
’ which ‘ Bhang* and “ subjee” are produced, 

? »ind the resinous substance, called ‘churrus.* 
The mode of cultivating for each of its 
products is however different. The plant 
v r^uires exposure to light and air, and is 
therefore sown thin or transplanted out 
4 il it is cultivated for its .resinous and 
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intoxicating secretion, while the . growth 
of fibre is promoted by shade and moisture, 
which are procured by thick sowing. * 

Hemp is an annual plant from 8 to 10 
feet high, with the males and females on 
seperate stems. The finest quality of hemp 
and that which brings the highest price 
being sold at 50s. per cwt., when the best 
Russia brings only 47 shillings, comes from 
Italy, though Frencn, English and Irish 
hemps are much esteemed. The Russian 
hornp grows best in a friable soil of moderate 
richness. Hemp is grown everywhere 
throughout India, arid in the Himalaya up 
to 10,000 feet, and with care in the selec- 
tion of the soil and in its preparation, it 
might be made successfully to compete with 
the Russian, Polish ami Italian hemps. 
I)r. Roxburgh’s opinion is favorable ns lo 
its cultivation in the plains, and Dr. Uovlo 
recommends its cultivation both during tlio 
rainy and the cold weather season, the latter 
being so similar to that of the summer cnltnre 
of European countries and points to Itohil- 
cund and neighbouring hills as well suited 
for its extension. 

It is from its possessing a remarkably 
tough kind of woody tissue capable of being 
manufactured into linen and cordage, that 
hemp is best known ; and for its good quali- 
ties in this respect it is unrivalled anion*' 

| the many plant s possessing similar properties. 
The hemp fibre of India is extensively used 
for the man u factum of twine and rope, 
coarse cloth, sacks and hags. In a Minute 1 , 

I published by the Madras Government (Mi 
September, 1854 for the express purpose 
! of directing attention to the fibrous prod no- 
tions of that presidency, the exports are given 
as valued at the following sums, in the res- 
pective years from 1847 to 1852, excluding 
Coir and Cdir rope. The year selected above, 
in consequence of the published Hccounhi »t 
the three Presidencies being incomplete, is 
that in which the exports were the sma 1 ’ 'St. 

Hemp. 

1847- 48 .....Rs. 19,819 

1848- 49 23,242 

1849- 50. „ 23.070 

1850- 51,. „ 10,577 

1851- 52 ' „ 46,683 

The following are the values of the hemp, 
coir, ami coir rope exported from Madras as 


Total* 

R«. 

47,756 

1,61.859 

2 , 31,780 

n rff 4«<l 


shown by the Sea Custom Returns. 


Coir and Coir 


Hemp. 

Rope. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1847—48 

..19,819 . 

27,937 

1848—49 

23,242 

1.38,617 

1849—50 

23.076 . 

2,08,704 ! 

1850—51 

10,577 

2,46,852 

1851-52 

46,683 

2,42,019 ! 





HEMP. 


HEMP. 


Under tbo general title hemp including quently scraped off and kneaded into balls 
sunn and j'ute, from India, and that known which soil at from five to six rupees the 8Gor. 
Manilla homo, the Quantities ree«ivftd in A still finn»* x.r £1 * 


Britain were as under. 

From 

Russia 

Tons. 

All other 
\ parts . 
Tons. 

Total »m- 
portation 
Tons. 

In 1851 

33,229 

31,112 

61,671 

1852 

27,198 

41,819 

26,516 

53,714 

1»53 

21,323 

63,142 

Total 

.102,246 

79,281 

181,527 

Average 

. 3,4082 

26,427 

60,509 

Russia supplied considerably 

more tlmn 


m — j -—v *» v «uuvh vi nctayu 

churrus, is collected by the hand in Nipal, . 
and sells for nearly double the price of the 
ordinary kind. In Nipal, the leathern attire 
is dispensed with, and the resin is gathered 
on the Rkins of naked coolies. In Persia, it 
is stated by Mir/a Abdul Russac, that the 
Churrus is prepared by pressing the resinous^ 
plant on coarse cloths, and then scraping it 
from these and melting it iri a pot with * 
little warm water. Ho considers the Chnis- 


" aim lUUBU pOW©ITIli 

- -- r» — of aI1 thc varieties of the drug. It is Mid- 
year, upon 4-2,000 tons at peace prices, fave- also that when the bhang leaves are picked 
raging £H& per ton, a market valuo of nearly off and the stalks remain, the little knot. 
£1 .r, 00.0(H). Iii the Rimalavas. the trim wln/ili nnmin mlimuinn. .. I Cl A 


.■£1,500,000. In the Himalayas, the true 
,.emp fibre is separated for economic pur- 
poses, and was exported from India to Eng- 
land during the last war. At the Madras 
Exhibition of 1^55, the best and cleanest 


which occur wherever a leaf issues from the 
stem, are picked and collected as ganja and 
these contain much resin. 

Ganjah .— The dried hemp plant which tag; 
flowered, and from which the resin has not 


’ turn HUIU WHICH uio re 

sample was sent from Nellore: this plant been removed, is called Ganjah. It sells for 
does not thrive in Southern India so well as twelve annas to one rupee tho seer in the 
in the North-West Provinces, and tho colder Calcutta bazaars. It yields to alcohol 
parts of Bengal ■, it there produces a stron 0 twenty per 100 of resinous extract, composed 
fibre suited for cordage and weaving, but in | of the resin (churrus), and green colouring 
Southern India the fibre deteriorates, and | matter (chloropliyllo.) Distilled with a large 
has little strength, it grows best at altitudes quantity of water, traces of essential oil pass 
of o to 7000 foot. over, and the distilled liquor has the power- 

In China, hemp is cultivated m the pro- ful narcotic odour of the plant. The ganjah 
voices north of the Moiling, but the plant is sold for smoking chiefly. The bundles of 
also grows in lAihkien; the grass cloth made ganjah arp about two feet loDg and three 
from it is not so much used Ibr common inches in diameter, ftnd contain twenty-four ‘ 
drosses as cotton and silk. There are three plants. The colour is dusky green— the 
plants which produce a fibre made into cloth odour agreeably narcotic— the whole plant 
known at Canton, under this commercial resinous, and adhesive to the touch. Accord- 



Jsin-fu. A gigantic species of Cannabis cultivated near Gwalior and 'in Tirhoot. 
hemp growing , from ten to fifteen feet in The natives cut tho plant when in flower 
hoight is in China a staple summer crop, allow it to dry for three days, and then day 
fhis ig chiefly used in making ropes and it in bundles averaging one seor weight, which 
string of various sizes such articles being in are distributed to the licensed dealers. The 
tfreat demand for tracking the boats up best kinds are brought from Gwalior and 
nvers and in the canals of the country. Bhurtpore, and it is also cultivated, of good 
Churrux.— In certain seasons and in warm quality in a few gardens round Calcutta, ij* 
countries a resinous juice exudes and con- Jessore, the drug is known to be produced 
cretes on tho leaves, slender stems, and of excellent quality, and to a very consider- 
flowers. Separated and in masses, this j nice able extent of cultivation, 
constitutes the churrus of Nipal and Hin- 7 Viang . — The larger leaves and capsules! 

dostan, oalled kirs in Bookara, and to this, without stalks are called “ Bang, Subzee, or 
the type or basis of all the hemp prepara- 1 Sid bee.” They are used for making aniiiu 1 
tions, are the powers of these drugs attribu- toxicating drink, for smoking, aud in the 
to-We. In Central India, the Saugor terri- conserve or confection termed Majoon. Ban» . 
toy and Nipal, churrus is collected during is cheaper than ganjah, and though less 
the hot season, men clad in leathern dresses powerful, is sold at such a low price that 
tttn through the hemp-fields, brushing against for one pice enough can be purchased to uk 
the plant with all possible violence; the soft toxicato a “ habituated person.’* 

*®sin adheres to the leather, and is subse- Subjee, and Bang (synonomous) are 
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wit;li water as a drink, which is thus prepar- and is that usually mentioned in 

rf-ed:— About three tola weight (640 troy from Calcutta under the name of nemp, but 

grams) are well washed with cold water, then also as Sunu. The plant may be distinguish, 
rubbed to powder, mixed with black pepper, ed by its flowers being of a bright yellow 
cucumber, and melon seeds, sugar, half a colour, and of the form of the pea and of the 
pint of millr, and an equal quantity of water, laburnum, while the leaves are entire and 
■ This is considered sufficient to intoxicate a lanceolate. 



habituated* person. Half the quantity is .The Ambarce. — (Hibiscus cannabinus) 
enough for a novice. This composition is Mcsta paat of Bengal, and Palungoo of Mad- 
chiefly used by the mahoraedaus of the bet- ras, is also very generally cultivated all over 
.ter classes. The same quantity of Si dhoe is India, and exported of very good quality 
• gashed and ground, mixed with black pep- from tl;e west side of that country. Its leaves 
^r,auc\ a quart of cold water added. This arc both entire and lobed, its flowers are 
drartk at one sitting. This is the favourite large, and in shape resemble those of the 
^bev^age of the himius who practice this mallow, the hollyhock, and the cotton plant, 
v ■; ▼ice, especially the Brijobassi and many of of a sulphur yellow colour with a dark brown 
the Rajpoot ana soldiery. (Williams Middle centre. The fibre of this plant is like that 
Kingdom, p. 106. PowclVs Hand-hook 290. of Jute, sometimes called paat, and also In- 
& Q'Shaughtessy, p. 682.) dian hemp. It is often confounded with 

In notices of Indian fibres wo fre- that of tho Sunn, as it is one of tho kinds of 
4 fj&mtly meet with the word Sunn, as imli- Brown hemp of Bombay, though the two 
. eating a particular kind of Indian fibre, plants differ much from each other. 

Sometimes we find it called Indian Hemp : The strength of fibres is a point of very 

v andwe may often sco hemp enumerated as great consequence. The difference in 
one of the exports from India. At other strength between the best and ordinary Rns- 
y times the same or another fibre is mentioned sian liemp is in the proportion of 5 to 4 and 
■ by the name of brown hemp. These various sometimes 6 to 4, aud the strength of tho 
names are sometimes applied to the fibre of best Russian hemp to the best Sunn bears a 
, one or of two different plants, or are era- proportion of 6 to 4. 


ployed to distinguish tho fibre of three dis- 
y ^tinct plants all of which are grown for 
fibres, and have been, and might be ex- 
A borted from India, though only two of them 
0 are now usually to be found among the ex- 
ports.. In the exports from the* different 


presidencies of India, it is very difficult to 
^ J li^tinguish these different kinds of fibre, in- 
aerauch as tho same name, hemp, is applied 
Ifi.tio the exports from all tho three Presiden- 
rri 'cies} but speaking generally, the Sunn (Cro- 
talaria juncea) is chiefly exported from all 
^ the three Presidencies, and one kind of 
f Srown hemp (Hibiscus cannabinus), along 
with the other kind, Taag, from Bombay. — 
(Koylo Fib. Pl. p. 952. ) 

; Jubbulpore hemp is being extensively culti- 
yated and already established as an article 
• of commerce in India and highly esteemed 
> : by good j adgos in Britain . 

; Sunn Hemp, (Crotalaria juncea \ called 
also, Sunnnb, Wuckoonar, Shanal or Jute 

f ramee, is largely cultivated in the Madras 
'residency for the manufacture of rope, 
^Sjiing and gunny bags. This fibre is not so 
t "itfbng as many others, but it is well suited 
’• '• for the manufacture of gunny bags and 
' paper, apd is sometimes sold as Jute. The 
J nbto of the Sunn or Taag (Crotatyria jun- 
cea) is often called Iudian hemp, but in- 
i' correctly. It is,thfc kind most generally cul- 
K, tivated all over India on account of its fibre, 


l)r. Hoyle had equal weights and equal 
lengths of several of Indian fibres taken, 
their ends tied and fixed in a vice, and then 
tho number of pounds ascertained with 
which each broke. In these experiments St. 
Pctersburgh clean Hemp, broke with 1 60 lb. 
A fibro from Travancore, ) » hk 

called Wuckoo... ... j 
Yercum fibre... ... 190 

Jubbulpore Hemp..: ... 190 

China grass, from China, 250 

Rheea fibre or China) joq 

grass, from Assam, ... ) 

Wild Kheea, also from ) 343 

Assam... f 

Hemp from Kote Kangra, in the Himalayas, 
bore 400 lb. wifchont breaking. Amongst 
thirteen samples of the 2-inch rope, the Dey- 
rah hemp stood the fifth in strength and the 
twelfth in elasticity. But heinp of fa r 
greater strength is produced in the native 
hills of the plant, Mr. Williams, of Jubbul- 
poro, gave to Dr. Royle, in the year 1853, a 
sample of hemp, which he stated had bee® 
forwarded to him by D. F. MaclGod, Esq*, 
as thb produce of Koto Kangra, in tbe’ Sph 
Himalaya. This, Dr. Royle has called Kota 

Kangra hemp, not breaking with a weight 

of 4001b., when China-grass from Assa® 
broke with 3201b. and Petersburg W"P 
with only 1601b. It appeared to all the VPF 
tical men who examined it, as the afrPPjP** 
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fibre with which they were acquainted. Dr, 
Jameson himself, had brought Kote Kangra 
hemp to Mr. Macleod’s notice, not pro- 
duced in the Kangra district, but in Kooloo 
and Lahoul, which are a little farther in the 
interior. — Boyle, Fibrous plants, p. 277. 
Jonrn. Agri-Hortic. Soc iii, pp. 224-227. 
J)rs. Rozb. FI. hid. Voigt. — Boyle's Fibrous 
Plants, p. 277, 352. ~~ ' “ ‘ 

dispensary, p. 582. 

Economic Products Banjul p. 21)6 Mad- 
m Exhib. of 1857. Jur. Reports. Gat Gale, 
'for Exhib. of 1 862 Fortunes Tea districts p. 
Williams Middle Kingdom, p.. 106. Dr. Ste- 
wart Punjab Plants : Birdwood Bombay Pro- 
ducts. McCulloch. 

HEMP, DEKHANI. Eng. also Hemp 
leaved hibiscus. Hibiscus caunabiuus. 
HEMP SEED, and oil. 

Sunu-ki-biug, Hind. | Cliouivi, Fn. 

The seeds of the Cannabis sativa, var. C. 
Indica,are albuminons and oily, and entirely 
devoid of all narcotic properties. They are 
crushed for oil- the Gannja yennai, Tamil, 
in many parts of the country. In Russia. the 
oil is much used for burning in lamps, but it 
is unknown to the natives of India. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, three specimens 
were exhibited, one of a deep green colour 
from Tanjore, another of an olive green, sent 
by Lieut. Hawkes, and the third in the 
Madras Tariff. 

HEM JZ. Guz. also llemuj. Guz. Hind. ? 
Myrobalan. 

HENBANE SEED. 

Biizir-ul-lmug, 

Hung, Sikrau, 

Uruiauikon, Au. Pers. 

Kliorasuni 

ajwuin, Di;k, Guz. Hind, 

Jusquiamo, . Fk. 

Bilsenkroufc, Gee. 

The seeds of the henbane plant have ' the 
odour of the plaut and au oleaginous bitter 
bwfce; an oil is obtained from the seed. 
See Hyosciamus. — Faulkner. 

* HENDERSON. Dr. of the Bengal Mcdi- 
eal Service, travelled in disguise ns a Eyed 


HENNA. ; ■ v ; ' ■ ' \ 
to each other by bridges and .embankments 
and to the southward to Old Woman’s Island 
Calaba ? Henery, and Kenery ? with little 
rocks and islets of lesser note and name,: in 
the harbour .: — Curler's Geology. 

HENGA, If in i). A harrow, but known : 
locally by various other names, as Soh- 
aga, Myo, Myra, Sirawun, Putoee.. Pnb- 
O'Shiughnessy Bengal | tau, Putola, Patrce, and Duudela. Elliot, 
Mr. Powell's Handbook Sup. gloss. ’ j 

HENGCHUNG HAPO — ? China grass 6# 
Rhoea, Citrus aurantium.— 

IIEN G -M AU Burm. # 

HENICOPERNIS LONG1CAUDA, New 

Guinea kite. % 

HENLE, In 1841, there was issued at: 
Bcrliu, the Systematische Bcschreibung der 
PJagiostomon, by Dr. J. Muller and Div J. 
Henle which included several of the genera 
and species of the fishes of the seas in the 
South and East of Asia. * 

IIENNA. Eng. Hind. Peus. 

Lawsonia alba, Lam. L. i norm is. 


Urkan, Ar. 

Baunlaoca, 

Maleal. 

Mehndi, Bkng. Duk 

Sakaehera, 

Sans. 

Guz. Hind 

Maritomli, 

Singh. 

Egyptian privet, Eng. 

Marudani, 

Tam. 

Henna tree, „ 

Camphirc of tho Bible „ 

. Goranta chcltu, 

Tbl. 

| lvoui, 

>r ' 


Adas, 

J w. 

Hyosciamus niger 

semina. 

Lat. 

AdavS pedas, 

Malay. 

Khor.vani, 
Khorasani onuim 

Singh. 

, Tam. 


This is the camphirc of the English 
Bible, and the cypress shrub of the Greeks 
and Romans, is a fragrant plant when i% 
flower. . The cypress plant says Rosen* 
muller, “ is held in 'particularly high 
teem by the Greeks, the Arabs, and ttie ’ 
j Turks ; and they think that they make an 
! agreeable present when they offer A a person 
a posy of its flowers. This plant, Sonini 
observes, is particularly agreeable to the 
eye and the olfactory organs, of which the • 
coloring of the flowers, is soft, they spread*' 
fragrance to a great distance, in India hedges 
formed of it are common. The fresh leaves, 
beat up with catechu, > 

“Imbue 

Tho fingers’ ends with a bright roseate hue, > 

So bright that in the mirror’s depth they seem 
• bike tins of coral branches in tho stream. * 


Like tips of coral branches in tho stream. 

-- • v»«iw..v U a., cut w wjwt This use of t he leaves is as old as the Egyp* 

rom Lodiana, 1 835, and passed by way of tian mummies, and is still practiced by.; 1 
Mundi, Zanskar or Lahul to Ladak, and Is- Southern Asiatics. 


bardo, descending over the dangerous pass 
A-lanipilah and by Burzil or Astor to 
J| Ur yo and Kashmir. He again travelled to 
Ihr and Bajawur, but was thero plundered 
jnd he returned to Lahore, where he died of 
fever in February 1836. He was the first 
projector of the Agra Bank. 

HENDON, see Raffles. 

HENERY, an islet in the barhour of 
Bombay : is united on tho northward to 
l *6mbay and Salsotto, as those are united 


A reddish brown substantive dye, is prd* 
cured from the leaves, the mahomedans ia ; - 
India, Persia, Arabia and otlior countries, >: 
use the shoots for dyeing the nails, tips ^if 
the fingers and toes, and palms of the hatidtf 
red. It is employed in the East for dyeifcg 
ordinary stuffs; and the extract of tWiS 
flowers, leaves, aud shoots, is used by 
hakeems in lepra, and in obstinate cuta&d*v • 
ous diseases. — Faulkner, ' Mason. :: 

HENNA. Susgh. Crotalaria juneea. ^ ■ 
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' .hbraclida., 

r;.- ; ®BNNA GORIVI, Cam., Isora pmiflora, 
&fahl. ' 

'f HENNA-UL-KORESH. Aeab. Lichen 

; rotundatus. 

Kal pashi : Kull pashi, Tam. | Rati-panchi, Tel. 
f NIP. Dut. Hemp. 

1 HENO. Sp. Hay. 

^•rHENSLOWIA PANICULATA. il%«. 
Anaxnbo. Bu$xr. A reddish colored wood 
6f 'British Burrnah, not straight grained, 
used occasionally for cart wheels, mostly 
fqp firewood. In a full grown tree on good 
; soil the average length of the trunk to the 
v first branch is 50 feet and average girth 
# measured at 0 feet from the ground is 9 
^ iftet.~~.Dr. Brandis , Cal. Cat Ex. 1 862. 

HENZA, Borm. A large golden figure 
of the sacred bird, is in front of the throne of 
the king of Bnrmah. The word is of Sans- 
' Crit origin, Hanza, a goose. Tho Henza is 
regarded as the king of birds. It is perhaps 
. Atnythicised swan. — Yule's Embassy, p. 85. 
Sle Hansrf, Hensa. 

HENZA DA, a town in Pegu on the right 
i :: bank of the Iruwaddy. 

: HEOTAU — P Malacca canes. 

•HERA, a Babylonia goddess, the proto- 
pe of the Juno of the Romans and of the 
Igyptian Hora. 

HERAR, Hind. Agaricus campestris. 

/,$: BERABOL. Guz. Hind. Myrrh. 

?■ HERACLHLE. The first eleven kings, 
Heraelid® of Lacedaemon, commencing 
With Euristlienes ( 1078 before Christ), aver- 
^ ege thirty-two years, while in republican 
Athens, nearly Contemporary, from the first 

• / perpetual archon until the oflico became de- 
; i’ cennial in the seventh Olympiad, the reigns 
/ of the twelve chief magistrates average 
6 tWenty-eight years and a half. Colonel Tod 

surmises analogic^ between the Hercules of 
(■ the east and west. Amidst the snows of 
. Caucasus, Hindu legend abandons the Her- 
cula race, under their leaders Yoodislitra and 
/ Buldeva : yet if Alexander established his 

• altars in Panchalica, amongst the sons of 
’ Pooru and the Hericula Col. Tod thinks that 

UO physical impossibility exists that a colony 
/ of them, under Yoodishtra and Buldeva, 

, eight centuries anterior, should liave peno- 
p/tatSted to Greece ? When Alexander at- 
tacked tho “ free cities” of Panchalica, the 
v Pootn and Hericula who opposed him 

• v ’;'oV^eed the recollections of their ancestor, 
/... in c««Tying the figure of Hercules as their 

Comparison proves a common 
£V Hindu and Grecian Mythology; 

ahd Plato says the Greeks had theirs from 
|l^gypt ; and;the EasVand Colonel Tod thinks 
|/,t&fthe Heraelid® may bo a. colony of tho 


Hericula, who penetrated into ihe P^lepon* 
nesus (according ta V olney) 1 078 years be- 
fore Christ. The Heraclidte claimed from 
Atreus: the Hericula claim from Atri. 
Euristhends was the first king of the He- 
raclid®: Yoodishtra has sufficient affinity 
in name to .the first Spartan king, not to 
startlo tho etymologist, the d, and r, being 
always permutablc in Sanscrit. The Greeks 
or louians aro descended from Yavan, or Ja- 
van, the seventh from Japhet. Tho Hericu- 
la are also Yavan claiming from Javan or 
Yavan, the thirteenth in descent from Yayat, • 
tho third soil of the primeval patriarch. 
The ancient Heraelid® of Greece assert- 
ed they were as old as the sun, and older 
than t he moon. This boast may conceal tho 
fact, that the Belinda) (or Snrya vansa) of 
Greece had settled there anterior to tho 
colony of the Iridu (Lunar) race of Hericu- 
la ? In all that relates to the mythological 
history of the Indian demi-gods, Buldeva 
(Hercules), Cristina or Kanya (Apollo), 
and Boodha (Mercury) a powerful and al- 
most perfect resemblance can be traced be- 
tween those of Hindu legend, Greece, and 
Egypt. (Huldeva the god of strength) 
Hericula, is still worshipped as in th.e days 
of Alexander; his shrine at Buldeo in Yrij, 
(the Suraseni of the Greeks), his club a 
ploughshare, and a lion’s skin his covering. 

A hind u intaglio represents Hercules 
exactly as described by Arrian, with a mono- 
gram consisting of two ancient characters 
now unknown, but which Colonel Tod found 
wherever tradition assigns a spot to tho 
Hericula ; especially in Sauraslitra, wliero 
they were long concealed on their exilo 
from Delhi. This he decides to bo tho 
exact figure of Hercules which Arrian de- 
scribes his descendants'* to h^vo carried as 
thmr standard, when Porus opposed Alex- 
ander. The twenty-eighth prince, Kbemraj, 
was tho last in lineal descent from Parikhi- 
ta, the grand nephew of Yoodishtra. The 
first dynasty lasted 1864 years. — Tod's Ra> m 
jasthan , Vol. I, p. 51-65. # 

HERACLEUM, a genus of plants of which 
several species grow in the Himalaya, one 
of these, the Padalli or Poral, is collected lor 
the winter fodder of goats, and is supposed 
to increase the milk. Wight in leones gives 
H. pedatum. 

HKRA-KASIS, also Hera:tutia. .Go*' 
Hind. Sulphate of copper. Green Yitrio* 
Copperas. 

HERACULA, See Heraelid® s Saraswati. 

HERA KHOND, See Heera khand.Ousley. 
HERA'JL When the Dourani emjgiw, 
ated by Ahmed ehah, Abdali, wafi lost by “ 1S 
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grandsons and parcelled out among the 
Barukzye brothers, shah Kamran managed 
to maintain a precarious footing at Herat. 
jj 0 was the son of Mahxnood and, therefore, 
nephew ofZeman shah, sbahShuja-ool-moolk, 
and Feroz-ood-deen, and the last remaining 
representative of the Suddozyo princes in 
Afghanistan. Herat was all that remained 
to him of tho empire of his family. Kam- 
ran was cruel and dissipated and his minis- 
ter, Yar Mohamed Khan, was even worse. 
Post- Mahomed Khan was ruling at Kabul, 
and his half brother Kobuti-dil Khan ruled 
at Candahar. Dost 1 * Mohamed Khan was 
the son ofPhonnd Khan, Barukzye. On 
23rd November 1837, Mahomed shah, king 
of Persia, laid seige to Herat in pursuance 
of his ambitious policy for the reconquest of 
Afghanistan. It- was on this occasion that 
Herat sustained a memorable ten months’ 
siege, and all the efforts of the Persian king 
to capture it, aided by the advice and direc- 
tion of Russian officers, were defeated princi- 
pally by the efforts of a young British officer, 
Lieut. Pott-inger of' the Madras Artillery. 
Shah Khamrnn and his minister, however, 
continued his intrigues with Persia, and 
the envoy Major d’Arcy Todd withdrew. 
On the occurrence of the disasters in Cabool, 
Yar Mahomed was relieved of all apprehen- 
sion of the interference of the British go- 
vernment, and in 1842 strangled his sove- 
reign, shah Kamran, usurped the govern- 
ment of Horst, and professed himself a de- 
pendant of Persia. The policy of Yar Maho- 
med was to maintain himself in real inde- 
pendence, while soothing the slrnh of 
Persia by empty acknowledgments of allegi- 
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which .. sultan Jan died, the ameer book 
Herat by storm on 27th May 1868*. He 
died eleven days afterwards, and Was suc- 
ceeded in tho government of Cabool by his ^ 
Ion Sher Ali Khan, who placed his own son 
Mahomed Yakoob Kban in charge of the ; 
captured city. Herat has thus been again 
annexed to the Afghan dominions. Herat" 
is also called Heri, and the river on which it; ■ 
stands is called Hcri-rud. This river Heri 
is called by Ptolemy A ptoi, by other writers 
Arius; and Avia is the name given to the 
country between Parthia (Partlmwa) in the 
west, Margiana (Marghusli) in the north, 
Baetria (Bakhtrisli) and Aracliosia (Harau-, 
watislij in the east. It is supposed to bo. 
the same as the Haraiva (Hariva) of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, though this is doubt* 
ful. The importance of its situation is very, 
great, and it lias always exercised consider- 
able influence over the affairs of Central 
Asia. It is the Haroya of the Vendidad, and 
lias endured more than 40 sieges in ancient 
and modern times. The most polished 
court in tho west of Europe could not at the 
close of the. 1 Otli century, vie in magnificence 
| with that of Herat. Treaties Engagements 
and SnnnudSf Yol. VII, pp. 105, 168 and 
169. Prof. MaxMuller's Lectures , pp. 234 
and 235. See India, 336. Jet, Jews. Ka- 
bul, pp. 433, 440. Kalmuk, Kandahar, 
FCazl bash, Khuml, Koh, Kuvir or Kubeer, 
Mongol. 

HERB A M/ERIORIS ALBA. Rumph, 
Syn. of Phyllantlius niruri. 

HERB A MiERIORIS RIJBRA, Rumph. 
Syn. of Phyllanus urinaria. 

HE RJ3E- A-BALAIS. Fit. of Maur. Sida 


■ ance. On bis death in 1851, his son Syud 
; Mahomed Khan succeeded him only to be 
deposed in 1855, and succeeded by Ma- 
homed Yusoof, grandson of Feroze, gra^l 
nephew of shah Zeman. Mahomed Yusoof 
was afterwards deposed and Isa Khun 
succeeded but under him Herat fell to the 
Persians and he was murdered within a fow 
Joeks by a party of Persian soldiers. 
°y the Treaty of Paris concluded* be- 
tween England and Persia on the 4th March 
1°57, the Persians were required to eva- 
luate Herat. Before they withdrew, they 
installed sultan Ahmed Khan, better known 
the name of Sultan Jan, as ruler of He- 
^ an d the British Government did not 
to recognise him as do facto ruler. 

| shortly after, sultan Jan attacked and took 
Uirrah, but the ameer of Cabool immedi- 
atel 7 collected his forces to resent this ag- 
IPession. He retook Furrah, on tho 29th 
g n °» and on 28th of July, laid siege to 
ttera t. After a siege of tep months, during 


retusa. — Linn. 

I1ERBELOT, d* author of dissertation ..* 
on the mahomedan conquerors of India. 

HERBERT, Captain J. D. Author of 
Mineral productions of the Himalayas in As. 
Res. 1833, vol. viii, part 1, 216. — Course and:;; 
levels of the Sutlej, Ibid, 1825, vol. xv. 339. 
Coal within the Indo-Gangetic mountains, v 
Ibid, 1828 vol. xvi,. 397, — Gypsum in the, 
Indo-Gangetic mountains, Ibid, 1833, vol.; 
xviiii. part 1, 216, — Tour through Kumaon ^ 
and Ghurwal in Bl. As. Trans. 1844, vol. , 
xiii. part 2. 734. — Geological map of 
malaya survey, Ibid, 1844, vol. xiii. part 
171. — Dr. Burst. Z& 

HERBERT, Sir Thomas, a cadet of th^- 
Pembroke family, who travelled in the eaefe; 
and wrote “ Travels into Africa, Great Asia*;^ 
and some 'parts of the Oriental Indies fluid ;; 
Isles adjacent, London, 1834. 

HERBERTIANUM, Wall 
Pa-daing, Burm. | Y© pa daing, BjJlSt;- 



^ HERCULES. * HBR0®LES. 

} HERCULES, according to Herodotus, was brother separated from the younger. Acri. 
" the father of Belus, the father of N inns, and sius, the Phrygian Saturn, wrestled with his 
lived about 900 years before Herodotus, twin brother Protmus, in his mother’s womb 
Herculus is supposed; by Tod, to bo Balde- as Jacob did with Esau. Esau also was, in 
va* son of a prince of Mathura and nephew early times, interpreted by the Jews as Za- 
of Koonti the mother of the Pandua. Balde- mael, Satan, old serpent, wild boar. The 
va ia still worshipped, as in the days of brothers Osiris and Set Typhon, of the 
Alexander at Buldco, in Vrij, his club a Egyptians, sons of Kronos, bad a similar 
ploughshare, and a lion’s skin his covering, j contest and in the Phoenician myth of Pyg. 
Baldeva was consin of Krishna who with j malion and Siehaeus. In the Egyptian le- 
Yudishtra, after Krishna's death, travelled to gend, Hypsurauias and Ubov, as wind and 
the north and reached Greece. Tod re- lire, is exactly like that of Set, Typhon, and 
gards Hericula, — Hercules, as a generic Osiris. 

term, for the sovereigns of the race of Heri, Hercules is supposed by Bunsen (iv, 210) 
but used by Arrian as a proper name. A to be Israel, and liis brother was Usov-Ares 
section of the Mali abharat is devoted to the and the pillars under which they were wor- 
history of the Hericula, of which race was shipped were called after their names. The 
Vyasa. Arrian notices the similarity of the Phoenician pillars of Hercules were called 
Theban and the hiudu Hercules, and cites, Hamunim, Hamou in the Hebrcw is a pillar, 
as authority, the ambassador of Seloucus, Hercules was worshipped in the island of. 
Megastlienes, who says: “ lie uses the same Tyre, in the two pillars and tliu foundation 
habit with the Theban ; and is particularly of Tyre and discovery of the art of naviga- 
worshipped by the Snraseni, who have two tion are expressly attributed by the classics 
great cities belonging to them, namely, to Hercules and the legends regarding him 
Methoras (Mathoora) and Cl isoboras.” Dio- are considered by Bunsen (iv. pp. 211-14) 
dorus has the same legend, with some to bo mixed up with the history of the 
variety. He says: “Hercules was born Jewish patriarchs ; Jacob, grandson of Ab- 
amOngst the Indians, and like the Greeks raliam is, spiritually, the true wrestler with' 
they furnish him with a club and lion’s hide. God ( Yisrael.) The epithet of Edom was 
In strength (bala) be excelled all men, and given to the wild indomitable IJsov, and 
bleared the sea and land of monsters and Set, Seth, the oldest mythological type of 
wild beasts. He had many sons, but only Western Asia, are met with in Egypt and in 
one daughter. It is said that lie built Pali- the same form. As a Grecian hero-deity, 
bothra, and divided his kingdon amongst the legend regarding him is not historical, 
his sons (the Balica-putra, sous of Bali.) It is supposed to be of Egyptian origin, 
They never colonized ; but in time most of and to be the same as Gigon. The Egyptian 
the cities assumed a democratical form of Hercules was named Cliensu or Khensu, 
government (though some were monarchi- written Son, and the name of the twenty- 
cal) till Alexander’s time. The combats of sixth king of the 1st. Egyptian dynasty was 
Hercules, to which Diodorus alludes, are Herakles Harpokrates. One of the pillars 
considered by Tod to be those in the legend- in the temples of Hercules at Tyre was 
ary jaunts of the Hericula, during their %hted by day, the other by night ; upon 
twelve years exile from the seats of their an altar of Hercules — Buzygos at Rhodes, 
forefathers. Bunsen, however, observes that, one of the two sacrificial oxen was offered 
Hercules, according to Arrian, bad a up amidst imprecations, probably to Adonis 
’ daughter when he was advanced in years ; the god of spring ns the ass or dog was to 
and, being unable to find a husband worthy Typhon. The Tyrian Hercules was the same 
of her, he married her himself, that he might as Moloch, the King, Baal-MoloCh, Malakb* 
supply the throne of India with monarchs. Bel as ho is called in the coins. No sta* 
. Her name was Pandea, and he caused the tues were erected* to him at Cadiz or in 
whole province in which she was born to Tyre, hut in Tyre, he was worshipped with 
receive its name from her.” According to eternal fire, which lighted up the temple by 
Bunsen, the Phoenician Hercules is fabled night from the reflection on the columns oi 
.to have wrestled with Typhon, (the sun at Smaragdus, dogs were sacrificed to him as 
the meridian) in the sand, as Jacob did with well as to Hecate and Melekbet-Artem 18, 
Elohira in the dust. Hercules, like Jacob, In Babylonia, their neck or backbone (Isa. 
V^ais wounded in the encounter in the thigh, 66, 3.) as well as the first bom of the 
and MJijihe son of Isaac received the name if they were not redeemed, was. according 
of PlBteon or wrestler. Usov was ’a to the law of Moses (Ex. 'xjji, i also xxx 1 » 

bugplke^e rugged Esau, and wore 20 ), broken in honour of him. The priticip 

. ||sj^%f;;bewita ; in both stories tho elder sacrifices offered to Eercules-U$6v, as tve 
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R $ to hia mythical companion Mclekhefc- 
Artemis were human beings. In Laodicca, 
they might be ransomed by a doe, as Diana 
accepted that animal instead of Iphigenia. I 
Tho wild boar was also sacred to the same ; 
goddess. And,' in like manner, in another 
myth, another Artemis caused tho delicate 
vernal Adonis to be slain by a boar instead 
of by Mars as he is usually said to be. At 
Carthage, the practice of sacrificing their 
favourite children, and those of the highest 
rank continued down to their latest wars. 
Hercules of the Phoenicians was called Mel- 
iartli. The Grecian Hercules, is described 
as becoming insane, and burning his own 
children as well as those of his twin bro- 
ther Iphiclcs, and murdering his guest 
Iphitns. But, in Asia, the ruthless god 
sometimes also rcqnired this atroeeous sa- 
crifice. In Amathus, Malika (Moloch ‘ the 
iuhospi table Zeus/ sarcastically called Ju- 
piter Hospcs, had his bloody altar before 
the temple of Adonis (Lord) and Baaltis 
(Queen). So had Saturn in Arabia whom 
Nonnas compares with the Syrian god. 
These sacrifices were offered on occasions of 
great misfortune but as a matter of course 
■when there was excessive heat. 

Buusen quoting Mcgnsthcnes, (III, 52 f> — 
531) mentious tho Indian tradition, of Her- 
cules, as reigning in India fifteen genera- 
tions after Dyonysus. Ho bnilt Palibrotha 
and other cities, had numerous sons, to 
each of whom ho loft an Indian kingdom, 
and a daughter Pandira to whom he like- 
wise bequeathed a realm. Bunsen, following 
Lassen says he was chiefly worshipped in 
the Suras- Sen country and identifying him 
with Krishna, says he founded Mathura. — 
Tod's Rajasthan, Vol, I. p. oO. Bunsen, IV, 
20*214. Bnnsen, III, 525, 531. IV. 210-21 k 
See Kabul, Polyandry, Saraswati, Yavati* 

HERCULES BKLUS of Cicero is sup- 
posed to bo tho Osiris who invaded India, 
hut his progress extended only up to the 
Indus. ° . 

HE REAR DU, a deity of the Korambar. 

HERENSO. Sans. Pisum sativum. 

HERI a , tribe of mahomedan raj poof s 
chiefly found in Juspoor a pergunah of Mo- 
fudabad. See Burwae. 

HER! a name of Krishna. According to 
a kindu legend, related by Colonel Tod, lie 
Accompanied Ramesa to Lunka, as did the 
Egyptian Apollo, RameBes-Sesostris, on bis 
Expedition to India : both were attended in 
peir expedition by an army of satyrs, or 
tri ^ca bearing the names of different ani- 
; and as we have the Aswa, the Tak- 
Jhac, and the Sassu of tho Yadu tribes, 
vpified under the horse, the serpent, and 


tilRITiERA. 

tho hare, so the followers of Surya,. of which 
Rama was the head, may have been design- 
ated Rishi and Hanuman, or hears and 
monkeys. The distance of the Nile from 
the Indian shore forms no objection; the 
sail spread for Ceylon eonld waft the vessel 
to the Red Sea, which the fleets of Tyre, of 
Solomon, and Hiram covered about this, very 
time. That the hindus navigated the ocean 
from the earliest ages, the traces of theiiP 
religion in tho Indian Archipelago sufficient- 
ly attest. The coincidence between the 
most common epithets of the ApolW of 
Greece and India, as applied to the sun, are 
peculiarly striking. Fieri, as Bhan-nath, 
the lord of beams, is Phadras, and big 
heaven is Heripur (Heliopolis), or city of 
Heri. Helios was a title of Apollo, whence 
tho Greeks had their Elysium, and tho Hori- 
pur or Bhan-t’han (the abode of the sun), 
is the highest of the heavens or abodes of 
bliss of the martial Rajpoot. Hence tho 
caglo (the emblem of Heri as the sun) was 
adopted by the western warrior as the sym- 
bol of victory. Heri, Cristina, familiary 
Kaniya, was of the celebrated tribe of Yadu, 
the founder of the fifty-six tribes who ob- 
tained the universal sovereignty of India, 
and descended from Yavat, the third son of 
Swayamhhuma Menu, or “ The Man. Lord 
of the earth/’ whose daughter Ella (Terra) 
was espoused by Budha (Mercury), son of 
Chandra (the Mood), whence the Yadu are 
styled Chamlravansi, or “ children of tho 
moon.” — Tod's Rajasthan Vol . i..p.^532-545. 
See Krishna, Lakshmi, Pandu. 

HERI RUD, or Hurv river, has a course 
of about 600 miles. It rises in the Hazareh 
Mountains, lat. 34° 50, Ion. 60° 20, 9,500 
ft. above the sea. Its course is generally 
westerly to Herat, wbero it turns north- 
westerly, forming a junction with the Moor- 
ghnb ; tho united stream is ultimately lost 
in the desert of Khorasan. At Herat, it was. 
formerly crossed by a brick bridge, but 
three out of thirty-three arches being swept 
away, communication is intercepted in time 
of inundation. It is remarkable for the 
purity of its water. 

HE R [TIE R A, Species. 

Finlay kanazoe. flnur. 

Common in the delta of the Irawady, 
in British Bnrmah, wood used for- house 
posts and rafters, and for firewood for the 
manufacture of salt. The tree is nearly re* 
lated / to the “ Soondreo” of Bengal. A 
cubic foot weighs lbs. 66. In a full grown 
tree on good soil the average length of, thf 
trunk to the first branch is 30 feet and aver* 
age girth measured at 6 feet from the grouxij}^ 
is 6 feet.*— Dr. Brandi s K Cul. Cat, Ex. 1862.V/ 
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HERITIERA MINOR. 

P'HeRITIERA. 

; Ka-na-zo, Bvrm. | Soondree Tree, Anglo, Beng. 
This, in Burmah, is a much larger treo than 
in Bengal, chiefly found on the tide waters. 
Firuit hangs in loose bunches, size of grapes, 
Very pleasant, one seed. Leaves large, al- 
ternate, smooth, green on the upper side, 
and silvery white beneath! Timber, hard, 
Straight-grained, elastic, and durable ; used 
for millwork, spokes, shafts, oars, &c. There 
* are several species of this valuable genus of 
trees. — Malawi's Travels in South F astern 
4T Asia,!, p.282. 

HERITIERA ALLUGHAS, Linn. Syn, 
of Alpinia allughas, Roscoe. 
v . HERITIERA ATTENUATA furnishes ( 
;<>pp of the best and most plentiful of the jungle . 
Jfktits of Burmah. It grows in bunches rc- 
' Btembling largo grapes, is agreeably sub-aeid, 

„ end when ripe, of a yellowish hue. The 
tree is small, and when arrayed with these 
{ long golden bunches it is Very beautiful. It 
Vonld be quite an acquisition to gardens 

■ bpfch for ornament and utility. — Mason. 

HERITIERA FOMES Syn of Heritiera 
minor. 

HERITIERA LITTORALIS, Ait. ; I). C . ; 
Roxb. 

Balanoptoris tothila, Gmtn. 

Snndri. Bexg. | Kon-zo-za-loo. Bi'hm. 

Ka-ua-zo. Kurm. | 

Grows in the Mauritius, the peninsula of 

■ . India, in the Sunderbuns ?, common in the 

Rangoon district, ami along the sea-shore in 
;■ Amherst, and Tavoy, found very abundant 
on ; .Pannat Island and all the Mergui 
Afrohipolago, also all along the coast of 
Amherst province. When seasoned, it floats 
ih water. Maximum girth four cubits, 
maximum length thirty feet. It is used for 
boats, boxes, planks of houses, &c., is a very 
light wood, scented, durable and tough. 
And is recommended for fuzes beyond any 
other wood from Amherst, Tavoy or Mer- 
gui, also for helves, and for gun-stocks. 
Strongly recommended for packing cases of 
all descriptions. — Voigt , Dr. McClelland } 
Captain Dancq. Riddell. 

HERITIERA MACROPHYLLA.-FaZl 

’ Looking Glass Plant, Eno. 

* Has small yellow flowers. 

HERITIERA MINOR, Lam; D. C.; 

Maxi. 

Heritiera fomes, Willie , Buck., D. C. 
Balanoptcris minor, Oucrtn : D, C. 

Soondree. ' Bkng. | Kim-na-zoo. Bubm. 

Ks-na-zS; * ' Burm. ) Kon.nay-zow. 

v A glooiny looking tree that may be dis- 
tinguished from all others fop many miles 
distant It is remarkably characteristic of 
« ^ ' -Wherever the tides poca* 


mrnmmai 

sionally rise and inundate the landy this tree 
is sure to be found throughout the whole 
Tenasserim coast, but it is never found at 
home, either on the high dry lands on the 
one baud, nor in the wet mangrove Swamps 
on the other. It is the tree which was des- 
cribed by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, who ac- 
companied Symes’ embassy, as Heritiera 
fomes. It grows in the Sunderbuns, and 
is used in Calcutta for firewood. Both the 
Heritiera minor and H. littoralis are common 
in the Rangoon district, along the creeks 
and II. minor furnishes the Soondree wood 
so well known in Bengal for its strength 
and durable qualities. Although so common 
on the Bengal const, as to give name, as 
Captain Munro thinks, to the Sunderbuns, 
yefc the tree grows much larger in tlio 
Tenasserim Provinces, and affords finer 
timber. It' is indigenous in the Mayagee 
forests and on the ehouugs Kayoo, Thabyced 
and Tlmnat, and in some sections is quite 
abundant/ In Tavoy, it is a large tree fur- 
nishing yery hard and durable wood. In 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui its maximum 
girth is 2 cubits and maximum length 15 
feet. It is very abundant, but straggling ; 
found in Martaban, and on both sides of the 
Moulrnein river, and all nlongthe sea coast; 
an unlimited supply of it is procurable. 
When seasoned, it floats in water, and is 
tough, light and durable. Indeed, it is the 
toughest wood that lias been tested in India. 
When Rangoon teak broke with a weight of 
870 lbs. Soondree sustained 1,312 lbs. It is 
not an equally durable wood, but stands 
without a rival in strength. It is used for 
boats, also piles of bridges, boxes ? and many 
other purposes. It is recommended for helves, 
but should be killed a twelvemonth before 
being cut down, or otherwise should be sea- 
soned, by keeping, after it has been cut down. 
Dr. Wallich says it stands unrivalled for 
elasticity, hardness, and durability, and adds 
that “ if not extensively employed for the 
construction of naves and felloes of gun car- 
riages, it is solely because pieces of adequate 
dimensions are not procurable.” But Dr. 
McClelland’s informants asserted, that im- 
mense quantities, sufficient for such purposes, 
are obtainable here. Dr. Wallich adds that 
the charcoal made from it is bettor than any 
other sort for the manufacture of gunpow- 
der. — Dr. McClelland in Selec. Records (*°‘ 
vernment of India , Foreign Dept. No. IX, JP* 
43, Dr. Mason , Captain Ddnce t Voigt. 
HERMAEUS. See Greeks, Kabul 
HERMELIN. Ger. Ermine. 
HERMINE. Fb. ‘ Ennine. EKQ,; 
HERMIPPIJS. AcPPrdin^. ^ 
Zendavestfi seem* ■ 
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ffiSBNAKW^ONOItA. 
Hermtppns into Greek about the same time as 
the Septuagiat translation of the Bible. 
Hermippus is supposed to have been the 
peripatetic philosopher, the pupil of Callima- 
chus, and one of the most learned scholars 
of Alexandria. 

HERMIT-CRAB. The common English 
name for the well-known Pngurns erusa- 
taeeans, tlmt occupy the empty turbin- 
ated shells of testaceous molluscs. The 
fore part of the body, is armed with claws 
and covered with a shield, but it ends in a 
long soft tail provided with one or two 
small hooks. — Jlartivig. See Crustacea. 

HERMODACTYL This medicinal plant 
of the later Greeks and Arabs, forms the 
gweet and bitter suranjan of the Arabs, and 
are supposed to bo species of the* genus Col- 
chieuru. The Persians name the sweet 


HERONRY. 

The juice is an effectual depilatory, amoving 
the hair without any pain. — Ains., O'Shaugk - 
nmy , Voigt , Seeman's Fiji Islands ; Eng . Qyc. 
W, lc. — Thw. Eu. pi. Zeyl. p. 258. 

HERODIAS, a genus of birds of the order 
Grail atones ; as under 
Sub- fain. Ardeinu), 1 gen. 7 sub. gen. 
19 sp. viz. I Arden: 6 Herodias, 1 Butoridesj j 
1 Ardeola ; 1 Nyctieorax ; 1 Tigrisoma, 

1 Botuurus ; 4 Ardetta. 

Heredias alba: the Ardea Alba ; or < Great 
White Heron/ of Europe, Asia, N. Africa: 
very rare in Britain : very common in India, 
though the race is considered different byv 
some. *' 

Herod ins bnbnhus the Ardea rimata; or 
* Buff-backed Heron.’ of Europe, Asia, N, 
Africa, exceedingly rave in Britain : ‘very 
common in India, 


Simnjnti, shirin and Surinjan tulk is the 
bitter. Irvine says it. is the bulb or conuns 
of au uncertain species of Colcliicurn. In 
the medicine shops of India generally, there 
are sold soorinjau tulk, or bitter, and S. 
Bhiriu or mild, both identical with the 
Herrnodactyls of the ancient Arabian and 
Greek writers. Their origin is unascertain- 
ed, but they ure doubtless referable to some 
species of colcliicurn. The tasteless variety is 
about one inch long and the same in breadth, 


Heredias garzetta the Ardea garzetta ; or 
‘ Little Egret/ of Europe, Asia, N. Africa : 
exceedingly rare in Britain : very common 
in India. Three specimens observed of an 
Egret in winter dress seemed to differ only 
from ordinary Herodias garzetta in having 
black toes 

HERODOTUS, a Greek historian wlio 
travelled in Egypt and Persia and visited 
Tyre J3. C. 460. He never gives us to 
understand that he was able to converse in 


heart-slmped, rather flattened, grooved 
at one side, convex at the other. They are 
not wrinkled, are easily broken, and form 
a white powder. The bitter kind is small- 
er, mid has a striped appearance. Pe- 
reira describes one of Dr. Hoyle’s specimens 
as yellowish, somewhat transparent, horny, 
aud striped lengthwise. No satisfactory ex- 
periments, whether chemical or clinical, have 
been yet made with this article. In some 

| trials which Dr. (VShaughucssy made with 
5411 acetous tincture of the soorinjau tulk lie 
was led to believe it possessed of all the vir- 
tnesof the dried colchicum of Europe. It 
certainly deserves careful and extensive exa- 
mination. — O' Shaaglt uessy, page 00 1 . Jr cine. 

HKRMON. Between Mounts ITermon aud 
labor a valley runs towards the Jordan, 
bhuwr's Overland Journey Vul. I, p. 277. 

HERNANDIA GUIANENSIS. Aub., 
8 yn. of H, sonora. L. 

HERNANDIA SONORA, Linn. 

I guianeusis, Aub. | Boug.ko. Javan. 

A. tall, erect' tree of the West Indies, of 
beylon, the Moluccas and the Fiji islands, in 
10 last, forming one of the sacred groves — a 
®® m plefc® bower. The wood is so very light 
* j takes' fire so readily from a flint and 
i e '’ that it may be used as tinder, The 
«eed and yoong leaves are cathartic. 


any but his own language. Herodotus, is 
called the Father of History. He relates 
that, after Cyrus had conquered a large por- 
tion of Asia, his third successor Darius Hys- 
taspes, extended his conquests towards the 
ludiau Peninsula. — Hjornsljenia's British Em* 
pi-re in the Hast p. 93. See Hindu. Khuzistan. 
Kootla. Sakya muni. India. 

HE H O N RY abou t fi fr.y mi les from Madras, 
and twelve miles from Chingleput, in a south 
easterly direction, is a small village called 
Vaden Thuugnl, which means, literally/ 

“ Hunter’s Rest,” from \ vaden, “hunter/* 
and thuugni, “rest.” To the south of the. 
village lies one of those small tanks called 
Thuugul by the Tamil ryots, implying a 
water-rest or temporary reservoir, from 
which the village derives its name; but ; 
why Vaden was added to it is not. known, 
ft is possible that, from its being the resort/ 
of numbers of birds, the people connected 
it with the term vaden, or “ hunter/' a name 
given to a rude class of people iii Southern ; 
India who are known as hunters and Bird-/! 
catchers, but who have never been found ! 
residing here. The area comprised in the l 
tank is about four acres and a half (thirty 1 /! 
cawuies.) From the north-east to the centre $ 
of the bed of the tank there are Borne j 

GOO trees of the Bamngtonia'rocemoBtfi' 
about 10 to 15 feet in height, with circular/ 
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: ^giHar, nioderate-8ized crowns and when wards, and forwards, itt search fef now 
fl,u u *~ Am A "~' — AU ~ returning to their young loaded with tbfcspoij 


the tank fills, which it does during the mon- 
soons, tha tops only of the trees are just 
risible abote the level of the water. This 
place forms the breeding- resort of an im- 
mense number of water-fowl ; and herons, 
storks, cranes, ibises, water-crows or cnr- 


and again, as soon as they have satisfied their 
cravings, going off in search of a further 
supply. About the end of January or early f 
in Febrnary the young are able to leave 
their nests and scramble into those of 
morants, darters, paddy-birds, &e., make others. They begin to perch about the trees 
it their rendezvous on these occasions, and by the end of February or the ben-in! 
From about the middle of October to the 
middle of November smalt flocks of twenty 


or thirty of some of these birds are to be 
a$en r coming from the north to settle here 
during the breeding-season. By the begin- 
ning of December they have all settled 
down ; each tribe knows its appointed time 
and arrives year afrer year with the utmost 
■ regularity wijhin a fortnight, later or earlier, 
depending partly on the seasons. Some, 
From the. lateness at which they arrive, ap- 
pear to have come from great distances. 
They immediately commence building 
their nests or repairing the old ones, pre- 
paratory to depositing their eggs. When 
they have fully settled down, the sceno be- 
comes one of great interest and animation. 
During the day the majority are out feed- 
ing, and towards evening the various birds 
begin to arrive in parties of ten, fifteen, or 
more, apd in a short time the trees are 
literally covered with bird-life ; every part 
of the crown is hidden by its noisy occu- 
pants who fight and struggle with each 
;ofher for perches : each tree appears like a 
Amoving maRS of black, white, and grey ; the 
Bnowy white plumage of the egrets and 
' curlews contrasting with, and relieved by 
the glossy black of the water-crows and 
darters and by the grey and black plumage 
of the storks. The nests lie side by side, 
touching each other; those of the different 
ipeoies arranged in groups of five or six, or 
. even as many as ten or twenty, on each tree. 
The nests are shallow, and vary in inside 
diameter from 6 to 8 inches, according to 
the size of the bird. The curlews do not 
build separate nests, but raise a large 
mound of twigs and sticks, shelved into ter- 
races as it wore ; and each terrace forms a 
separate nest \ thus eight or ten run into 
each other. ‘ The storks sometimes adopt a 
similar plan. The whole of the nests are 
built of sticks and twigs, interwoven to the 
height of 8 or 10 inches ; with an outside 
diameter of 18 to 24 inches, the inside is 
Blightly hollowed out, in some more and in 
others legs, and lined with gross ; reeds and 
quantities of leaves are laid on the nests. In 
January the callow young are to be seen in 
the neats. During this time the parent birds 
arc constantly on the wing, moving back- 


of February or the begin- 
ning of March those that were hatched first 
are able to take wing and accompany their 
parents on foreign expeditions ; and a week 
or two later, in consequence of the drying 
up of the tanks in the vicinity, they begin 
to emigrate towards the north with their 
parents and friends, except perhaps a few 
whose young are not as yet fledged, aud 
who stay behind some time longer. Thus, 
in succession, the different birds leave the 
place, so that it is completely deserted 
by the middle ot April, by which time tho 
tank also becomes dry ; and the village cut- 
tie graze in its bod, or shelter themselves 
under the trees from the scorching heat of 
the midday sun, while the cow-boys find 
amusement in pulling down the desertod 
nests. The villagers, bold an agreement, from 
the nabob’s ancient government, which 
continues in force by a renewal from the 
British government, that no one is to shoot 
over the tank, which is strictly enforced, 
and the birds continue in undisturbed pos- 
session of this place lt£ a favourite breeding 
resort every winter or monsoon. The 
natives understand the value of tho 
dung, of the birds in enriching tlieir rice- 
fields ; and ‘when the tank becomes dry, the 
silt deposited in its bed is taken up to the 
depth of a foot, and spread over the rice- 
field ; consequently they are careful not to 
disturb the birds. 

DivShortb visited the trees on the 8th 
March 1864, on a raft pushed along by two 
fishermen swimming one on either side, their 
heads only visible above. As be approached 
the trees the birds at first remained quite 
unconcerned, but a» lie got nearer they began 
to look on with amazement at a scene which 
was evidently new to them ; then they rose 
en masse over head, and uttering piercing 
cries, some, with threatening gestures, rest- 
ed a moment on the adjoining tree®, wd 
then took to their wings again : although so 
crowded, they performed their evolutions 
with the greatest nicety &nd dexterity* 
never interfering with each other's inov* 
ments. Some ascended to a great height 


and were 
while others gyrai 
beads; many crowded on 


jibe 
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On a previous occasion, in January 1864,’ he they are fledged from January to ^prll, ac- 
wa s alone On thoraft ; most of the young cording to the time of depositing eggs, 
of the Water-crows, Storks, Herons, and which some do earlier than others. The eggs 
Darters were fully feathered, and were able are of a light-green colour ; they are not sa 
to scramble td other nests, and some to the large in circumference as a large sized heuY 
tops of trees; a few nests containing eggs, | egg, but are longer, with the small end sharp, 
aud some few callow young. The Water- The Purple Heron, Ardca .purpurea ; 
crows and Darters, young as they Were, Tamil, Cuiubly lmrai, or Blanket Crane;' 
immediately took to the water and dived Nest the same ; deposits two to three eggs, ‘ 
out of sight. On the second occasion, in of same size and colour as last; seems to 
March, the young of the Ibises were fully rear only two young. The young are fully 
leathered, as were also a few grey and fledged in April. . ■ " 

purple Herons and Darters; two or three Arden nyoticorax. ; Tamil, Wukko. Nests 
nests only contained eggs, aud some few are built after the same fashion, but 
callow young. The following is a detailed j smaller in size, and contain live eggs ; hatch- 
account of the nests, and of the number of j es four or live young ; eggs the size of a 
eggs, or young, found in each nest. bantam’s, aud of the same shape. The young 

The small Grey and Black Stork, Lep- j are fledged in April. This is the Nyoticorax 
toptiloa Javitnica ? ; Tamil name, Nutha I griscus, Linn . 

cootee imrai ; literally “ Shell- fish- (Ampul- • The Cormorant, Graeulus pygmieus ; 
larisi) picking Crane” were the most nuuie- Tamil, Noer cakai, or Water-Crow. Nest 
rous ; their nests were two feet in diameter, the same as the others, built of sticks ; de- 
and contained three eggs or young. The '■ posits three or four eggs, and rears three or 
eggs were of a dirty-white colour, of the same four young, which arc fledged and outlie 
shape, but not quite so large, as those of the wing in January ; eggs like Miose of a 
Turkey. The young when fully feathered I small-sized bantam’s, rather sharp-pointed at 
were in prime condition. The flesh is eaten ; small end, with a slight greenish tinge. This 


by imihomedaus and pariahs. The bird keeps ; is the Graeulus sinensis, Shaw. 
entirely to marshy fields, edges of tanks, Ac., j T^ie Largo Cormorant, Graeulus Si- 
it never approaches towns. Some lmU-dozon ! ueusis ; Tamil, Peroon necr cakai, or Large 
or more of these birds may often be seen in j Water-crow. Builds a. very rude nest, chiefly 
the morning sunning themselves with out- formed of sticks ; lays four eggs, and rears 
stretched wings in the dry fields. They only I two, three, or four young. The eggs are the 
differ from the Adjutant (or Lep toptiloa I size of a medium -sized domestic lien's egg 
argala)iu size and colour. These nest early, j and have a slight greenish tinge ; the young 
aud the young are firm on the wing in the i are fledged sometimes in January, sometimes 
month of February. j in March, according to the time of their nest- 

Tlie Ibis or Curlew, Ibis faleinollus ; iug. These birds, us well as G. pygrmmis aJb 
Tamil, Arroova mooken, literally “ Sickle- j to be seen fishing in the tank itself; and the 
m>sed,” which name they take from their I rapidity with which they And their prey, 
long curved beaks. The nests of this bird 1 by diving, is wonderful. This is the Gracu- 
contaiu from three to five eggs, and he found | lus carbo, Liitu g 

from three to four young in each nest. The The Darter, Plot us melanogaster ; Tif- 
e gg8 resemble iu size and sha'pe a medium- I mil, Pam boo tlialai necr cakai, or Snake- 
sized lien’s egg, but are of a dirty- white j headed Water-crow. Nest same as last ; ; 
colour. The birds are white, with black three, sometimes four eggs of samo size and 
Jjead, feet, and ucck, and have a long curved colour; youtig fledged and on the, wing,, 
clack bill. ’The head and neck are naked, somo in January, others not till April, 
aud tlie tail-feathers, of rather a rusty-brown Dr. Sliortb captured the young of all tliO: 
colour; tho lower sides of the wings, from birds described. Tho villagers of VadeWj 
tho kxillee to the extremities, are naked ; aud j Thangul, told him that the Pelican some* 
W skin* in the old birds is of a deep times comes arid breeds here, as also 
scurlofc colour ; in tho youug this is absent, tho Black Curlew. Occasionally different 
totkongh the part is naked. The youug are ) kinds of Teal, Widgeons, &e„ are said to 
j fledged in March, and take to tho wing ! nest in the rushes that bound the inner aitycy 
( to April. • 1 face of tho tank bund. 

[ The Grey Heron, Ardea cincrea; Tamil, The Egrets, or llerod ias . garzetta, babul*-; 
i jjarai, sometimes Pamboo uarai, o{* Snake cus, and intermedia, were congregated 
bfano ; has a similar nest, built of twigs, con- very large numbers, and roosted on the, 

5?toiug sometimes two, sometimes throe eggs, at night ; but they do not nest, which 
■‘^WttoulylbuUd two young in the nests; singular. The natives liud observ.o4 
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swt lib found it to be, the case. Yet others. Like 4he mongoose o£5Mil^ the 
“ all the birds that assemble here, these Ichneumon of Egypt is frequently domestic 


ijbb cur in the greatest number. Ardea alba, 

' or Heredias alba, and H. intermedia are also 
|* found here; and the natives say that they 
breed.— Dr. J. Sliortt M. D. F. &. S. in Lin- 
nean Society's Journal. 

HENLE. In 1844, there was issued at 
• Berlin, the Systembung der Plagiostomen, 
by Dr. Henle, which included several of the 
genera and species of the fishes of the seas in 
the Sohth and East of Asia. 


cated and their search for snakes, 
food, is continuous. Some doubts exist, as 
to the number of species in the East Indies, 
seemingly owing to the variation in the co- 
louring of their furs, H. fasciatus aud H. 
gnmbnuius are noticed by Mr. Bennett. 

There are said to be four species in Ceylon, 
H. vittieollis, H. griseus, II. flavidens 
and H. rnbiginosus aud the two latter 
are thus described : — 

“ H. fiavidens, Kehmrt Yellowish-brown. 


. HERMANN, Paul, a medical man in . 

Ceylon, furnislied the materials of the The- | Hair ammlnted with brown and yel- 
Sanrus Zeylanicua of the elder Bnrmann, lo " tips yellow. Tip of tail red- 

published in Holland and, afterward, of the i dlsh - ^luz/.lo blackish. Face brown, slightly 
Flora Zeylaniea of Linnams, II. et Th. p. 46. j lerruginous. Kars fulvous, thickly clothed 

HERON. Anapha II kb. 

HERPESTES. Ilugkr. 


Ichneumon, Lacepede, Geoff 
M ongoose, Exg. j 


| Mangnstfi. Oliver. 
| Miuigousto, * Fr. 

V, Order, Carnivora. 

; , • "Tribe Plantigrada. 

■ :i;’ Fam. TJrsidio, Bears. 
t 2 Gen. Ursus 4 sp 

„ Ail am, 1 sp. 

Tribe , Somi-Plantignula. 

Pant. Moliduke. 

6 Gen. Amt, onyx, 1 sp. 
i „ Melivorn, 1 sp. 

„ Moles, 1 sp. 

* „ Tnxidiit, 1 «p. 

„ Jlelictis 2 sp. Il.'inoschaia : II 
nopnlunsis. 

Fam. Mustolidw, Weasels, Martens. 

- ; 4 Gen. Miirtes, 2 sp. 

• : • 0 . „ Mustek, 12 sp. 

, • ;v • i • „ hutra, 7 sp. 

V.-/ „ fiur.uigiii, 1 sp. 

A* ■ Tribe. Pigitigimla. 

Fam. Folid id. 

( l Gau Felis. 14 sp. 

'Fam. VivcrridiD. 

^ Sub-Fam. Hycnimo, Ifyaonag. 

I Gen. Hyena, 1 sp. 

Siib-Farti. Vivorriune, Civets. 

7 Gen.. 31 sp. viz. 

VivoiTu, 6 sp. 

„ Prionodon, 1 sp. 

\ „ Parodoxurus, 10 ep. 

' ; ’ „ Faginna, 1 sp. 

„ Artictis, 1 sp. 

„ Horpestos, 12 sp. 

^ ,, *Urva, 1 sp. 

' V- Jf (jw». Canid®. Dog*tribc. 

8 Gen. )4 sp. viz. 

^ Canis, 5 sp. 

' / 7* Cnon, lap. 

'‘ 4 \ „ Vulpee, 8 sp. 

The Herpcstes is a genus of digitigrade 
carnivorous mammalia and the Egyptia 
species, theH. ichneumon, has been noticed 
from the earliest times, its cora- 
batsWith snakes and its alleged at tacks on cro- 
sodiles, having betrn mentioned by Aristotle, 
Siculus, Pliny, Strabo, -dSlian aud 


with lmir. Feet blackish, soles J band. A 
full grown specimen obtained at Kandy 
measured as follows : Length of head *and 
body 16.7 in. ; tail 12} in. ; sole 3 'in. ; palm 
1.J- in. ; * * * The species was supposed 
hitherto to be only a variety of H. grisens, 
but there are strong characteristic differences 
between the two ; the golden-yellow rings 
and tips of hair are very marked. Generally 
found in the higher parts of the island but 
one was obtained of a very deep brown and 
yellow colour from Newcra Elia. 

H. rnbiginosus, Kelaart, Decta, Cingh. 
Nearly as large ns II. vittieollis, reddish and 
ferruginous brown. More of the red on the 
head and outer sides of legs. Hair annotated 
black and white and terminating in long 
reddish points. Muzzle flesh colored. Sides 
of nose and circle around the eyes of a light 
rusty colour. Feet black, tip and tail black* 
Whatever the former may be, that# here des- 
cribed would seem to be identical with H* 
Jcrtlon Mammalia, Eurj. Cyc. 
HKRPESTRIS BROW-NEL Nun. H. 
cuneifolia. Pkrs. Syn. of H. monniera. 
H. B. ami Knnth . 

HKRPESTRIS MONNIERA .— M B. and 
Knnth. 


I Monniera cunei- 

folia. . Mich. 

Monniera Brownoi. 
Gratiola portula- 
eaeea. # WkiNM. 
Gratiola monni- 
era. Lwx. Bh. Roxb* 

Jclabrimmi. 

Nir-pirimi. J** 1 

I Sambrani cbetfcu. 1EL * 


H erpc»strisBrownoi,N utt. 

Herpoatris procum- 
bens. S ex g. 

Herpestria cunei- 
t’olia. PrusH. 

Bramia Indica, Lam. 

Calytriplex obo- 
vata, Roiz &Pav. 

Shwct cliammi. Beng. 

Adha birni. Hind. 

Beami. Male at#. , 

This creeping plant grows in many 
of India, near . streams and taiiks, M V^jr* 
places and the jointed root, stalks, 

And blue bell flowers are all 
medicines of the native phys;c^S»?^ i,j5iW 
Mail Med. Useful plmtt* 
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HBRPESTRIS PROCUMBENS.Smso. 
Syn. of lierpestris monniera.— H. B. and 
Kmdh 

H ERPETON, a genus of harmless snakes of 
the order Ophidia, suborder Serpentes Colu- 
brin© non-venenati, and Family Acroehor- 
did©, as under. 

Fam. Acrochordidas. 

H Aerochorchis Javan icus, Horn at. Penang. 

• „ Cliersydrns grannlatus, Schneid. 

Fam. HoiiALOPsriJif]. 

„ Ccrberns rhyntihojis, Schn, Bengal, Monlmein 
Andamans. 

„ Hornalopais buecata, Linn, Knhl. Martaban. 

„ Ilerpeton tentaculatum. Lacep. 

„ Tythoria Hvpsirhinoidos, Theob. Andaman. 

„ Hypsirhinacnhydris, Schn. Calcutta. 

„ plum boa, Uo ie. 

„ chinensis, Gray. 

Fordonia nnicolor, Gray. Penang. 

Cantoria elongnta, Girard. 

Ferania Sieboldii, Schl. Pegu. 

Hipistdfc hydrinua, Cantor. Rangoon. 

„ Go card a bicolor, Gray. Basaein. 

I1KRPHA — ? Urtica heterophylla. 
HERRINGS. 

Hiiringon, Dut. I Aringho, - It. 

UarengH, Fa. Aronques, Port. Sp. 

Haringe, Ileringo, Gek. | Soldi, Rub. 

See Japan, p. 4 1 2. 

HERRINGS’ PALM KERNEL OIL. 
See African lard. 

HE Rlil RUD. See Herat, Heri-Rnd, 
Kalmuk. 

HE RUN, a stream in the Juhbulpoor dis- 
trict. 

HERVARER SAGA, an ancient Ice- 
landic history. Edda, Vol. II, p. 192. 
HESIOD. See Lakshmi. 
HESPEItlPHONA AFFINIS, Blyth, a 
bird nearly affined to H. icterioides (Coccoth- 
raustes icterioides, Vigors, from which the 
male is distinguished, — 1, by being 
smaller,) the closed wing measuring 4f inch 
instead of 3£ inch and rail inch, in- 
stead of 3J inch) ; — 2, by the black portion 
ot the plumage being of a deep and shining 
black, instead of being dull with a distinct 
ftsby tinge ; — and 3, by having black axil- 
laries and yellow tibial feathers, instead of 
yellow axillaries and black tibials, as in H. 
^rioides. The females are much more 
dissimilar : that of H. affinis having the 
typer parts olive-green, tinged with yellow 
°n the collar and rump, and more brightly 
J® the lower parts ; wings and tail black, 
e coverts, secondaries and tertiaries brond- 
7 margined externally with yellowish olive- 
P*en, occupying the whole outer web of 
to last ; crown and ear-coverts ash- colour- 
s'’ Passing to pale grey on the throat, 
oung male like the adult, but the yellow 
mm leas intense. The adult male so nqar- 


HETEROPOGON GONTOftTUS. . J?; 
ly resembles that of H. icterioides, that itp 
distinctness would scarcely have been, sus- 
pected, had it not been for the great differ- 
ence of the other sex, page 1 79.— Report L of 
Mr. Blyth , Curator Zoological Department / 

HESSARU. Can. Phaseolus mungo; 

HESSONITE or Kaneel stone ; Cinnamon 
stone. See Garnet. 

HESSJNG. Col. his tomb is a model of 
the Taj. Ho was a Dutchman in Scindi&’s 
service who rose from a common soldier to 
be the governor of Agra, — TV. of Hind., Vol. 

I, p. 43d. 

HESTIA JASONIA. The Sylph, Floa, 
ter, Spectre or Silver paper butterfly, is 
found only in the deep shades of the damp 
forest of Ceylon, in the vicinity of pools of 
water and cascades. — Sir J. E* Tennent , 
Vol. I, p. 203. 

HESUDRUS, the ancient name of the 
Sut, ledge river the Hesydrus of Alexander,* 
and the Satadru of the Vendidad. In the 
oldest hymns of the Veda, about 1500 B. C., 
we find a war-song referring to a battle 
fought on the banks of this river. — 
Bnvmr. 

HETEROLEPIDINA, a group of fishes, 
of the Family Triglidse. See Fishes : Triglid©. 

Heterophragma roxburghit, 

P C., syn. Bignonia qundrilocularis, Roxb. 

HETEROMEROUS GENERA, of In- 
sects, See Coleoptera. 

HETEROMORPHA, a genus of birds . 
of the Sub-fam. Parinae, with 8 gen. 20 sp. 
viz., 1 Conostoma; 1 Heteromorpha, 3 Sutlio- 
ra : I Falounculus, 10 Parus, 1 Orites ; l 
Sylviparus, 1 iEgithalus flamiuiceps. 

HETEROPODA, a class of nucleobranch 
oceanic molluscs, of anomalous forms, with 
the foot variously modified for swimming. ' 
Amongst these, the Pterosoma plana Ley, 
is a transparent, delicately tinted, winged ; ‘ 
animal, thick and gelatinous, and almost in- 
visible in the water; it is found in the seas of 
the eastern Archipelago. The Firola, of the 
same class is a transparent creature, with 
a long proboscis, and swims by means of a 
fin below. The Sagitta, or Arrow fish, one ■ 
of the same class, darts through the wate? 
by sudden instantaneous jerks, it resembles , 
a minute arrow. Its body is so transparent 
that its whole organization may easily be 
observed. Atlanta, a pretty little cnrly shell- v 
cd nucleobranch of this class, Heteropoda^; f 
has both its shell and body transparent-^- ; ■ 
all these range through the Mediterranean^ 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans.— Collingwood. 
HETEROPOGON CONTORTUS, R. 

Barweza Trans Indus. | Suriala. PA»if%' 

Sarmal Trans Indus. | Surari. „ 
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• HKtj'MA. ••>••• ‘ 
on the Panjab plains generally. Dr. 
D. Stewirt, Ban jab Plants p. 255. 

#i HKT-HER, a name of Aphrodite, called 
also H&ther and Atbyr, andHathor, an Egyp- 
tian goddess, fabled to be the daughter of 
Ra or the sun. 


the sun' and ihoon as deities# ^Lcdhanu See 

India. ' • 

HEVEA GUIANENSIS. Caoutchouc 

plant. 

Sipbonia elastica. 

Trunk 17 to 20 yards high, scaly like a pine 


HBTKARI, Mahr. Signifying down ; as i appje, very straight, branched at the summit. 


Applied to country, down the coast to the 
south, a native of the country southwards 
of the Savitri river ; a native of the southern 
Konkau, serving in the Maratha infantry. — 
WiU, ; 

HETOPADESA, and Pauchitantra are 
books in nse throughout India, in all its lan- 
guages, read by every hindu. They con- 
tain the original fables which Bed-pai, a 
brahmin, wrote for the benefit of Dabishlim, 
his king. They were translated into Pehlevi, 


Incisions in the bark cause the discharge ofa 
juice which concretes into the well known 
and very valuable caoutchouc of commerce, 
a product however of many other trees in 
this and allied families, for example of Ja- 
fcropha elastica, Ficus Indica, Artocarpus in- 
tegrifolia, Urceola elastica, (fee. The juice 
when first obtained is white mid milky, spec, 
gr. Toil ; spread in thin layers it. quickly 
dries into a colourless and often transparent 
solid substance. Pure caoutchouc is pale 


in the 0th century in the time of Nousher* ! yellow, inodorous, tasteless. The ordinary 

n 7 . . , . , . -i i it i i 1 .* LL. ’I... L...I J... 


wan, from that, into Arabic by Abdullah 
bill Makaffa, about the middle of the 8fcli 
" century, then into Persian, by Rudaki, about 
tlw close of the 9th century, who received 
;.- S0,000 dirhems for his labours. About the 
twiddle of the 12th century (A. I). 1150) in 
/the time of Bahrain shah, a Persian prose 
.translation was made and a subsequent 
Second translation was made by Kashi fi, and 
named the Anwar- i-Soheili. A Greek ver- 
sion was made by Simeon Seth, at the com- 
jaand of Alexis Comraones, and they ap- 
peared in Hebrew and 
ppanish, and German. The first English 
'.edition was in the J6bh century, thou in 
■ French in 1644, and, again in 1709, and they 
Jtfe the foundation of JEsop’s fables. 

; HETRUSCAN, See Indra. Kama p. 454. 
SvVjBBTTBB DU-AN, See Korurabar. ’ 

V HETUMAT. The tenth settlement of the 
Arians was in Hetumut, a district of Hel- 
tkiand. (xi. verse 14.) “ Hetnmat, the weul- 
the splendid/’ is the valley of tlie 
.t'feisefct Helmand, the Etymandor of the 
VjWsies. The mischief inflicted here by 
Annman was the sin of sorcery. 

. HETWABHASU, Sans, from hetpo, a 
tSmse, and abliasu, an appearance, a sem- 
'-/.mnee. 


black colour is attributed by some jvriters to 
its being smoke-dried, but specimens prepar- 
ed by mere exposure to the air, have assum- 
ed the black colour. At .32 caoutchouc is . 
hard, at 60 to 100 flexible like leather, ami 
exceedingly elastic and adhesive. Sp. gr. 
0*038. tikanghuessy ja 560. 

HEWAR, Mahk. Acacia leucophloea.— 
Wilkie. 

HEWUL, a river near Byraghur in the 
Almorah district. 

HEWUR. Mahr. syn.of Acacia leucopli- 
Aramaic, Italian, I lcea, also of Mimosa tomentosa. 

HEYNE, Benjamin, M. D. A Madras 
medical officer, author of Mode of manufac- 
turing Catechu. See Bl. As. Trans* Vol, 
VII. 1 08. — Travels in India Ibid.-— On copper 
atNellore, Ibid. — Tracts, Historical and Sta- 
tistical on India, Loud. 1816, 4to. 

HEZEKIAH, king of Judah, In the later 
years of his reign was coeval with Senna- 
cherib. — Buuspm , III, 435. 

HKZM. Pkus. Wood or timber. 
H’HAVIRAPATI, i. e. resolute priuce, 
also styled Shorapati lord of the oxen, 
was the ruler who opposed Somiramis 
and drove her back across the Indus. 
The whole country on the right bank 
of the Upper Indus, the site of the 


ENGONG, Biiot. Neopus raaJaiensis, j present Peshawar, opposite Attok (laxila) 


.. ..... jwintt. 

M&EUDELOTIA AFRICAN A, the African 
pkilium tree.— O'SL p. 287. 

///.f liEUMA or Sbendu. A tribe inhabit- 
jg the hills north of Amman. They occupy 
Yeoma toung hills, on the watershed 
the Meeyk-y oung and the drainage 


and still higher up, was tributary to the 
Assyrians, as it afterwards was to the 
Modes and Persians. Pliny tells us that 
Semiramis capitulated, here, on the Copben 
(the Cabul river, the Kubka of the 
da) and on the black obelisk from Nineve i 

• ’ • , at least ot 


in the British Museum which is 


camel, 


, v /thW Manipur rivers. Their chiefs arej the 9th century B. C. the. Bacfcrisfl . 
gilled Aben, and tiieir villages have, about j is found side by side with the Indian _ " 
;• fo 400 houses. They use fcho trap-bow I nooeros and Indian tftphtofc 
^ shoptiiig the elephant, but fire-arms are j to Deodorus (Ii 16-19) Semhtois fil w&l 

tho ruder weapons. They regard f m armament liz Baetna,^d : 



r : : ; hibiscus oannaeqt0s. : 

1235 and 1225, she crossed the Indus' with Exhibition of 1857, a solid oil from ibo ,gan§» ,■ 
a vast force., At first she drove back the pajey district of a clove brown colour, a 
opposing maharajah from the strong posi- small phial priced at Rupees 4$- damnjay 
tionthat he had taken up with a vast force, tree oil : a small bottle, priced. Rupees 6i 
especially of archers ; but rallying his re- from the same district, \yas a dark gelati* 
treating forces, he soon drove back the nous mass, of the consistence of bl&nc- 
Assyrians in total disorder to the ri ver, which man ge. 

they had great difficulty of crossing and only H1BRAH. Ar. a gift j Hibbah namab/a 
after immense loss. Semipaniis concluded deed of gift. f 

an armistice, made an exchauge of prisoners ! H IBB UK.. Arab, also Hibbuk nan*. > 
and retreated into Bactria with a third of j Arab. Mint. . 


the army which she had brought against 
India. At that time there must have been 
a supreme ruler in India, a sami rajah, with 
a capital in the district to the south of the 
Saras vati, in the damn a aud Ganges Doab. — 
Bunsen III, 549 and 550. 

HIA, the first Chinese dynasty, descend- 
ers of Yu, from 13. C. 1991 to 1559 ruled 
432 years. Its first emperor was Yu, begin- 
ning B. (3. 1991. 

HIA-HT, Sandwich Islands, San fail um 
album, Linn . 


1 HIBISCUS, a genns of plants, belonging' 
I to the Nat. Order, Mai vacere or Mallow tribe 
j about 30 species of the genus being knowA 
i in the blast Indies: viz. 

| aculcatiifl. lam pas. radiatus. 

i bifnreatus. lindleyi. rosa-mnensis. 

j enrnabinus. lmiavifolius. soandens. 

jcnllinuH. liliiflorus. snrattensis. 

I divemfolius micra.nt.hug. nyriacus. 

| furoatuH. mulabilig. sabdariffa. 

genevii. palliating. trionum. 

heterophyllug. pancinriformig. vesicarius. 

hirtus. pitcrsonii. vitifolius. 


HTASM1N. Mind. Syringa persica ! Hias- Several species furnish useful, cominer* 
min kharaub, Hindi, Prosopis spicigera, H. c ial products viz. cannabinus } sabda- 
tatnerbindi, Tamarindus Imiica. riffii, vesienrius : Rosa-oliinensis, vitifolia; 

HIATHELEH, See Greeks of Asia. lampas : esclentus; strictus, tiliaceus ; furca- 

HIATICULA, a genns of birds of the tus j collinus ; ficifolius. In the West Indies 
Family Charadriadtc, Dr. T. C. Jerdon, ob- H. clypeatns and elatus are cultivated for 
tained in Southern India a single example of | fibres : II. manihot in Japan. H. lietero- 
a little Australian Plover, Hiaticnla liigri- i phyllns in New Holland, and H. verucosus 
frons, which figures in his catalogue as a j in Scuegambia. Most of the Indian species 
supposed new species by the synonym might be employed for the same purposes as 
H.russata. The position of this genus may hemp, as the bark is tough, and may almost 
be thus shown : Fam. Charadriadre always be stripped off in long slips. Roxb. 


Sub fam. Cursori ime, 2 gen. 2 sp, viz. | 
1 Cursorius Coromandelicus. 1 Macrotarsius 
bitorquatus. 

Sub.fam'. Esacinm, 2 gen. 2 sp.* viz. ! 
lEsacus; 1 (Edicnemns. 

Sub- fam. Vanellimr, 4 gen. 6 Rp. viz. 

1 Hoplopterus : l Sarciophorus; 3 Lobiva- 
nellus. 

Sub.fam. Charadrinre, 2 gen* 2 sub- gen. 
10 sp. 1 Squatarola; 2 Charadrius; l Eu- 
dromias, 6 Hiaticula. See Birds p. 51 7. 

HIATILLA, or the white Huns, a tribe 
of Tartars who issued from the plains near 
the north wall of China, made themselves 
masters of tho country of Transoxania and 
anticipated the irruption of those Turkish 
tribes, who some years afterwards expelled 
the Hiatilla, from the lands that they had 
taken from the Sacee, or Scythians. There 
18 ovety ground to conclude, that it was an 
army of the Hiatilla that invaded Persia in 
the reign of Bahrani-Gor : and that it was | 

one of their kings that Eiroz fled, MaU 
“**»’* History of Perm Vol.lp. 1*26. 
HIBAVINIA OIL, CanArkse, under this 
there was exhibited at the Madras 


iii. Voigt, p. 116, W. Icon. — Rotjlc (Fib.) Pi, 
Riddell. See. Paper. * 

HIBISCUS ABELMOSCHUS Roxb.Syn, 
bf Abelmoschus mosebatus. MamrJi. 

HIBISCUS CANNABINUS, Linn. Roxb. 

I W. and A, 

Xndrnm of Bujiar Pulna Hind. 

Mesta pat ; Nalki, Bkxo. Pat „ 

Amlmi;e<j of Bomba v, Slian of Jhelum It. 
Ooklitiuv Hemp „ Palunguof Madras. 

Punday, and pnn- Poi>ly vnnngn „ 

tinea Can. Vilniti Suu of Muttra, 

Puli Nam aji of Coin iu- Sankokla Patsan ; 

TURK. Vfttsan ; Sutiui of PujT, 
Amhari ki baji, Duk. Garnik urn, SaXs. 

Hemp-leaved Hi- Palungu TasC. 

bisoja, Eng. Pulaehakirey, 

Dokhani Hemp Kasseri kii-e ? 

Homp, Indian Homp Ghongu kuru, Ufa.. 

Brown Hemp Gougura 

This plant is grown all over India, fo^ila 
acidulous leaves which arc used asa spinach* 
also for the fibres of its bark which ale' 
used as cordage: the cultivators sow a sm^fc/0 
quantity along the edges of the usual 
for their own use. .It is sowja iu the ‘begf^ | 
ning of the rains, and when it commenceii |g| 
flower, it is cut and treated exactly ^ 
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: HIBISCUS OHITLBMDA. . . . 
‘mm hemp from Crotalaria juncea® The 
||*bportiott of fibre ia about half the weight 
V4rf *j:e plant. It ia used for making rope, 
siackcloth, twine, paper, &c. The cost 
Seif the prepared fibre ia from three to four 
rupees per maund, according to its strength, 
lepgth and cleanliness. The fibre like 
that of Jute is sometimes called “Pant,” 
also, in Bombay, Dekhanee hemp, to distin- 
’gmm it from taag or Concanee hemp : also 
Indian “hemp.” Also, it is one of the “brown 
hemps” of Bombay, and is often confounded 
with the fibre of “ Sunn,” though the two 
plants greatly differ, the sunn, ‘ Crotalaria 
juncea* being known in Bombay as Taag. 
The length of the fibres of carefully culti- 
vated Ambaree, is from five to six feet : they 
are of a paler brown than ordinary Brown 
Hem}>, harsher in feel and stick more to- 
gether; bat they are divisible into fine 
fibrils, possessed of considerable strength, 
well calculated for rope making, as also for 
coarse fabrics. Though esteemed by some 
of* the natives of Western India, the hemp 
of the H. cannabinus, is not, either in 
strength or durability, so good as the true 
hemp, or as the Sunn or Brown Hemp of 
the Crotalaria juncea. Its price in the 
British market is probably the same as that 
of the. Jute. Hibiscus cannabinus is an 
erect growing plant of the height .of about 
four feet. It is slightly prickly over the 
stem* The leaves have an acid taste, and 
f are much used as a pot herb. There is a 
dark purplish colored species, the leaves of 
. which are used for a similar purpose ; they 
= are both grown all the year round, and sold 
in the Dekhan at five seers for one pice. 
The strength of this fibre was tested by se- 
rai scientific men, and found to be 


HIBISGDS FATittgONm 

HIBISCUS ELATUS. D. ft nfa of 
Paritium tiliaceum St. HU. 

HIBISCUS COLLINUS (Eriocarpus 0 f 
D.O.), a native of the mountainons parts 
of the Northern drears, and of Peninsular 
India, where it is called k&nda*gang, and 
where the natives use the bark as a substi- 
tute for hemp. Dr. Roxburgh states that 
there are three varieties of this plant, tiio 
double red *, double yellow and double flesh 
red. 

HIBISCUS ITCIFOLIUS is a species 
which l)r. Roxburgh so named, and of which 
he received the seeds from tlm Moluccas. It 
was an annual, growing straight, very tall 
often 12 to 14 feet high, with few branches! 
The fibres he describes as uncommonly beau- 
tiful, and rather stronger than the sunn fibre 

HIBISCUS FU JiC ATU S.—Roxb. W.$A 

II. bifurcates Hnxb. | H. aculeatus Roxb. Hheede. 

Konda gougura. Tel. 

A very prickly plant growing in India, to 
a height of from 0 to 8 feet. It yields 
abundance of strong white flaxy fibres, but 
from the prickliness of the plant it is very 
troublesome to handle. The stems are cut 
when in flower, and steeped immediately. 

HIBISCUS BAMPAS, Gao, A small tree 
of India, yielding fibres,— Voigt, M. E. J. II. 
Wights Ic. 

HIBISCUS MACRO PH YLLA — / is 
very plentiful in the forests of the Pegu and 
Tounghoo districts, also in Tavoy : it yields 
a tail slender timber, of three or four feet 
girth, and would do for boards and house 
posts. Ropes are frequently made from its 
bark. Wood white colour aud adapted fur 
every purpose of house building. — Drs. 
McClelland & Mason. 

HIBISCUS MUTABILIS. . 


Experiments 

of 


Ambaree, Hi- g Crota . 
b !?. cus l&ria juncea, 

wkh broke with 

110 to 115 lbs. 130 — 160 lbs. 
150 190 

290 401 


Dr. Roxburgh. .. Il0toll5lbs. 130 — 160 lbs. 

Dr. -Hoyle 150 190 

;pr. Wight 290 401 

' ; The exports of this fibre are not distin- 

guished from other hemps. An excellent 
substitute for tow might be profitably sup- 
plied from it. The rope made of the fibre is 
used in the Carnatic as & substitute for the 
jute of Bengal the produce of Corchorus 
capsularis, a plant comparatively unknown 
Peninsula. — Cal. Cat. Ex. < 862. M. Ex. 

Reports Riddell , Gardening, Royle, p. 

257, Rox. vol. ii, 190. Voigt 117 Dr. 
Gen. Com. Froc. 1851, Dr. J. 
fcj ti+fiiittiart. ' ... 

t/HITLBENI)A. Rox. Syh; 

Paypnia odorata .—Willdt. 


Thal-padmo Beng. | Gul-i-ajaib. Hisd. 

The changeable rose is a large shrub, native 
of China, remarkable for the changes which 
, occur in the color of its flowers, bearing white 
flowers in the morning, but. changing to red 
in the course of the day : easily propagated 
by cuttings. The fibres of the bark were 
found to be of a hard nature, and of a bad 
colour. — Dm. Riddell, Mason, and Stewart, Mr. 
U. Brown. 

HIBISCUS ESCULENTUS, Linn. Syn. 
of Abelmoschus esculentus.— W. & A. 

HIBISCUS LILIIFLORUS. Cm. Lily 
flowered Hibiscus. A variety lias flow®** 
of a buff sallow colour. — Voigt. 

HIBISCUS LONGIFOLIUS. Roxb. 
Syn. of Abelmoschus esculentus.-^-W. $ 

HIBISCUS PATERSONII, D ft i Frod. 
I. p. 454, Jit* 

Xiaguuwa patersaaia; R 



iliStS CfeB S IKE NS I S . ■ HIBISCUS ? 


White oak of 'Norfolk Island, a shady tree 
forty feet high. Its .leaves are a . whitish 
green, sepals green and petals the sizo of a 
small wino glass, pink, fading, to white. 
It is the largest of the mallow tribe, and at- 
tains sixteen feet in circumference. In an j 
economic sense it is said to be valueless, ex- 
cept for firewood. — Kcppel's Inti. Arch. Vol. 
I/,p.2S 3, Voigt. 

HIBISCUS POPLILN BOIDES ? * 
Thonpesia populnea ? 

Parispipdl, Hi no. | Muni gauga-ragi, Tkl 

Mr. Rohde names this as a species in a few 
gardens mnr Samiilcottah : it flowers during 
the wot and cold seasons. Ho siiys that this 
species is immediately to be distinguished from 
populnous by the glands in the axils of the 
nerves of the leaves, their waved border and 
long points, arid by the. double integument, of 
the capsule, the innermost of which requires 
force and a sharp knife to open it, whereas in 
populnous it is single ; and can be easily bro- 
ken by the pressure of the thumb and finger. 
This tree will answer better for avenues, 
parks, &o., than T. populnons, because it, is 
much higher to the branches, consequently 
gives a free circulation to the air. When 1 
wounded the same yellow juice discharges 
as in populnous. — Rohde M. 8. S. 

HIBISCUS POPTJLNWS, Barb. syn. of 
Thespesia populnea, Lam. 

HIBISCUS ROSA. SINISNSIS Linn 

Urn; Joba, Java, Bk.vg. JalMi, Sans 

Jasun J)uk IIino. Sapata clmrri Taai. 


HIBISCUS SABDARfFFA.— JMftfc. 

Mesfca, Beng. Oscillo 

Threm-bau-khyen- fiatwa, . Fan jab.. , 

boung. Burm. Kasorikai, 

Roselle, Eng. kirc, Shimay Kath* ; ‘ . 

Red Sorrel, „ li kire, ' Ta». 

Policin', Malkal. Yomigugu TitUt 

Cultivated in most gardens, 
calyxes which, as they ripen, become fleshy*- - 
arc of a pleasantly acid taste, and are much - 
employed for making palatable tarts, ! 08V 
well as an excellent jelly. The stem if enfe 
when in flower and the bark stripped off,:" 
and steeped immediately, displays a mass 
of fibres of a fine silky nature. The leaves 
are used as greens, alone or mixed with * 
others, the flowers are very pretty, often 
cultivated in flower beds. In the Frpnch 
West India islands a kind of cycler or wine is ; 
prepared from it termed Vin tie Ozeille.— 
Drs. A indie, Mat. Med., p. 256. RoxB. 
O' 'S/m ugliness ij, Voigt. Stewart. Messrs. Brown 
and Jaffmj. 

HIBISCUS STRICTUS. Roxb. A na- 
tive of the liajrnahl hills, with a straight 
stem of from 0 to 1 4 feet in height, and a 
very smooth bark. 1 1 is in blossom about the 
termination of the rains and the seed ripens in 
December and January, soon after which 
the plants perish, the bark abounds in 
llaxen fibres; beautiful, long, glossy, wlhfe, 
line, and strong : sown in the beginning of 
the rains in boils; and when about six inches 
, high, transplanted out in rows, about nine 
! inches asunder, and about as much from 
| each other in the rows. In 18dl’, forty 
| square yards planted in flu’s manner, yielded 
; thirty-three pounds weight of very clean. 


Kline (lower, China Dasuna Jap a puslipairm 

Rose, Kuo. Jovapushpaniu Tkl. 

Stem pariti, Kamhang 
saptn, Malkal. 

This plant is common in India; the leaves I 
am used as emollients, anodyne and gentle ! 
aperients ; the flowers are deep scarlet, and j 
yield a very mucilaginous juice, which turns i 
rapidly to a dark purple. Applied to soft, ! 
unsized white paper, this colour is nearly ! 
ns sensitive a test for acid as the celebrated j 
litmus. Shoe flowers are sometimes employ- 1 
pd for dyeing lilac colour but it does not ; 
appear to be permanent, they are also occa- j 
Rioiially rubbed on leather for the purpose of ! 
Slackening and polishing. The natives make 
pickles of the flowers, and they aro used for 
giving a red tinge to spirituous liquors; 
"he petals are used in some cases to furnish 
J bhick liquid to dye the eyebrows, 
bi Teuasserim, this bold, flaming flowed is 
pensively cultivated.— O'Shaughmmj, p. 

(J?-. AiwtffV-jfa*. Med., pp. 198, 260. 

Odiums' Miditte Kingdom, p. 285. Mason. 1 


fibres. Dr. Roxburgh s original s[>ecirnens, . 
still in the India House, arc 9 and 10 feet ift- 
length, a fibrous- mass, apparently easily 
stiipt oir, and composed of fine and easily 
divisible fibres. — Roxb. Voigt. Ruylc. Fib. 
Flouts. 

HIBISCUS SIT R ATTENSTS. — Linn. ’ 
W W. $'A. \V. Ic. . 

Prickly stemmed Hi- I Kasai kire : Kashli- ' 
biscus, Eng. | kire, Tam. 

j MuJu Gogu, 

A herbaceous plant with speckled pricklyi;: 
stems and yellow flowers; the leaves 
used as greens. -Roxb., Ill, 205. Voigt. f 110,.^ 
Jo ffreg. 

HIBISCUS STRTACUS Linn . . . V, , 

Syrian Hibiscus, Eng. | Oodlia godhul 

There are four varieties of this p|&ra|| 
cultivated for ornament in India, 
pie, a single and a double ; and two 
a single and a double. The flowers are u 
to blacken the eyebrows and shoo leather." X 
HIBISCUS TIL1ACEUS, syn. of jparip 
rnn tiliaeeum, Ad. Jnse. ‘ 
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I^HTBISOUS TILLEFOLI A-* ? Belygobel, for their intended nseii; Some 
M$i*ox- Under these names, Mr. Mend is dos- ed leathers were very brilliant, 
fcribes a wood of the western province of Cey- Sheep and hid skins tanned white — were 
Elon/a cubic foot of which weighs 38 lbs. and is exhibited in much perfection.*- None of the 
esteemed to last 20 years. It is used for car- specimens were fine enough for the better 
riages, palanqueens and • carts — found near kinds ofv gloves, but they were all as well, 
rivers.— jj/v. Adrian Mendis. suited as European skins of the kind for the 

'•C'taBISCUSTORTUOSUS, syn. of Pttriti- pnrposo of the apotbewry. 

- - Parch went sums . — the parchment skins 

take ink very well, but were not iu every 
respect satisfactory, and their texture was 
uneven. 

Wash Leather . — The skins prepared with 
oil, in imitation of chamois or wash leather, 
were all excellent specimens of the kind, so 
far as thickness, softness, pliancy and color, 
were concerned. In all these respects they 
will bear comparison with the European 
article. But as every one of these leathers 
was tainted with the odour of the Fish Oil 
employed in their preparation, they could 
not be recommended for household purposes, 
sucli as cleaning plate, though found very 
suitable for cleaning brasses and harness. 
As potass, soda, and dry pure deodorizing 
air arc abundant in tin’s country, a very 
little additional care would ensure the pro- 
duction of a perfectly inodorous chamois 
leather. 

w leather . — The buff leathers for ac- 
coutrement were nearly all extremely good in 
quality ; very economical leathers for manu- 
facturing purposes. 

The best tanned leather from Buffalo, Bul- 
lock, and Cow hides, wero contributed by 
Colonel Sheriff and Lieut, and Qr. Mr. Grant 
from the Horse Artillery Tannery at Banga- 
lore. They also exhibited specimens of lea- 


um tili&ceum, Ad. Juss. 

; JtPBISCUS VESICARIIJS. Cav. good sam- 
ples of its fibre were exhibited as wild Am- 
l^aree, at the Madras Exhibition of 1855, by 
Captain Meadows Taylor. 

; HICK. A Ceylon wood, very hard, fine, 
close, very uniformly grained, heavy, ni 
colour resembling pencil cedar. 

itlCO-DEL-IN FE UNO. Sp. Argemono 
Mexicana. — Linn. 

HIDDA or Idda, Seo Inscriptions p. 
372. 

• HIDDEKEL, Seo Tigris. 

/ HIDED. Arab. Iron. 

HIDES. 


//Huiden, 
Ik Feimx, 

■ Haute, 

> Chumra, 
Cuoja, 


Tellcs, 

Koshi 
Clianna. 
Pellejos, Pielesr, 
Toll. 

Tolu. 


Pour. 

Bus. 

Saxs. 

Si*. 

Tam. 

Tkl. 


I) IT 

Fit. 

f»ER. 

Gui. Hind. 

It. 

Baiulang, Kulit. Malay. 

Thfe exports of hides from India liavo 
greatly increased since 1851. In 1858 the 
k tot&l import into Britain was 2,379,250 hides 
against 3,056,071 hides in 1857, and 
^ 2,072,864 hides in 1856. At the Madras 
/^Exhibition of 1855, the tanned hides and 
; /skins exhibited were of excellent quali- 
X';$y : and could bear comparison satis- 
factorily with the same kinds of leather - _ _ ^ , \ 

k prepared in Europe. They * bad been * her Prepared from the Hog, Calf, Goat, and 

.thoroughly saturated with the tanning ma- ShoB P ski,is > of unexceptionable quality. Boa- 
teriala, were free from animal odour, ‘and constrictor skm when tanned makes excel- 
1 their sections did not show the white line lent boots, much prized in fcnglind for their 
between the outer and inner surface, indi- strength, pliability, and great beauty, as . iey 
cative in bad leathers of a hasty and imper- 
/ feet inhibition of the tan liquor. The collec- 
•kjHon comprised the tanned hides of the Bison, 
k Saipbre, Bullock, Horse, Cow, Sheep, Goat, 
k Dog and Iguana. Iguana skins which 
been tauned and dyed black, or left of 
natural color, are thin, even, soft, tough 
;;kdfttic and granular or slia-grcenliko in 
kb*i®rpal appearance. From the absence of 
kgioss, the appearance of this leatlier is not 


/ ipuch in its favour, but it bids fair to l>o a 
kdifrable article for light slippers, and a good 
j^dVi&ring for the commoner kinds of instru- 
taent boxes, such as are still done over with 
/fd^een, 

\ Colored Skins— for boQk-bind- 
prirpoaes and boot-linings, were gene- 


e^soft, and pliant, and very suitable 


are handsomely marked. Boots made from this 
snake’s skin arc pliable and easy to fit; per- 
haps owing to the accommodating nature of 
the snakes skin when in his live state. Boots 
of Norwegian manufacture, are made from 
the skin of a salmon. In certain of the South- 
ern States of America, the skins of young 
alligators are tanned, converted into leather, 
and the leather manufactured inV> boots. 

The following aro the values of 1 the ex- 
ports from India of hides and skins : 





1851-2 303,08 9dE. 1856-7 572.530& 

' 1852-3 337,849 1857-86 39,702 

1853- 4 402,365 j 1858-95 54,680 

1854- 5. 402,886 1859-60 444,587 

1855- 6 431,729 1860.16 56,629 

t » -V-: . ' 

McCulloch's Commercial 
Cat. of M. J8. J. ftep.Lond.ExhLb. 
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- HI0H PLACES; HILL AH. r 

IIIDJILL a small marshy district on the ches.— Milner's Seven Churches ,<$. Asiat^ 
western side of the month of the Hooghly p. 1 00. * 

r iver. " HIGH TOWNS, in Asia, along the sides • 

HIDJILI BADAM. Bexg. Cashew Nut. of the Himalaya, are villages up to lOjOOO 
Eng. Casearia eliiptica. F and 16,000 leet. In America, the city of 

HIEli. Hind. Cocculus villosns. Quito 9,520 feet above the level of the sea $ 

H1ERACIUM GRANDIFLORUM.' One the city of Mexico, 7,400 ; the city of MicttL, 
of a very extensive genus of plants adapted pamli a, 1 1,850 ; also the following places, 
for rock- work, flowers of a yellow colour in- situated between the two chains of Andes, 
creased by cuttings, and the herbaceous in Upper Peru, at some 350 miles distance 
kind by dividing the roots. — Riddell. ! from the Pacific : — City of Pnno, 12,830 feet 

HIERONIMO m SANTO STEFANO, \ above the sea; town of Potosi, 13,350 *: 
a Genoese merchant, who travelled to India mines of Potosi, 16,000; Titiaca Lake,: 
on a mercantile speculation, visiting Calicut, ; 12.7(50; house of Titiaca, *4,402. 

Ceylon, Pegu. Sumatra. India in Udh Cent, j RICOS, Sr. Figs. , 

HI E-SHAN. A group of 3 islands and 8 ! HUH YA, a tribe of the Tamar race, 

rocks on the east coast of China, which ex- j brave and valorous, fclieir remnant exist in 
tend 4 miles long. The southern-most, is the I the line of the Ncrbudda at the very top of 
largest and the inhabitants are fishermen. i the valley of Sohagpoor in Bhugelcund. See 
MIG CASS. SiNGir. Odina wodier, JioJj. Schestra, Arjiiua. 

HIGH ASIA, a term applied by tbo bro- IT1H-YEN, Chin. Lead, 
thers Schlagentwcit to districts in Central HU AZ, See Admin. 

Asia. H1JAR-UL-BACKIR, An. Calculous 

HIGH PLACES, Sacked edifices were | cystiens. Gall-stone, 
often erected by the Greeks and Romans HIJJLl BADAM, Ttaxc. Anacardium 
npcm elevated sites. The custom is of very j occidental©. Linn . also Aleurites triloba, 
high antiquity. Hector, according to Horner, j Ford. 

'■ sacrificed upon the top of Ida ; and Abraham I H l LI IIADAM KA CONI), Hind. Gum 
| was commanded to offer up Isaac on Moriah, of Aleurites triloba. 

j Balak fa represented as selecting three ole- HI.T.HI L, Hind, Beno., Barriiigtouia acu- 
vated stations, where he sacrificed with tangubi, ( fivrtn . 

j llalaam, and probably by some sacred orec- H1JLI-MENDE, Beno. Eugenia brae-' 
i lion. tcaf a 

First station, Num.xxii. 41. “ And brought HIJRA, the ora of the Hijra dates from 
him up into the high places of Baal.” the flight of Mahomed to Medina, which 
And lie led him to the high places of liis took place on the night of Thursday the 
god.” (Chaldee and Samaritan). “ And bo 15th July A. D. G22. The era commenced 
made him ascend Bemoth Baal.” (Syriac.) on the following day, viz. the Ibth July. 
“He made him ascend to the pillar or The corresponding years of the Christian, 
mound of Baal.” (Greek.) “And lie led and Hijra eras, may easily be calculated by 
him up to some temples ofh is god.” (Arabic.) the following formula : it being remember- 
Second station. — Num. xxiii. 14. “And 'ed that the Christian arc solar and those of 
ho brought him into the field of Z opinion, the Hijra lunar years, ami that 521 solar are 
fa the top of Pisgali.” “ To the field of oh- equal to 537 lunar years. 

Ration, to the top of the hill.” (Chaldee.) Ex.— Wlmt is the year of Christ 1734, 

the field of the watchers, to the top of i according to the llijva ? 

Ihe hill.” (Syriac.) “To the field of the From 1734 A. D. subtract 6iU , the differ- ; 
watchers, to the peak of observation.” cnee of the two eras, 

(Samaritan.) “To the field of observation, Result. 1113 of the’ Hijra in solar years, 

^hesununit of a levelled place.” (Greek.) Then, 521: 537: : 1113: 1117 Hijra. — ^ 

To an high place, on the top of a citadel.” Playfair's Yemen. * : 

(Ambie.) HIJRE. Hind, a ennucli. 5 

Wrird station — Num. xxiii. 28. “And HURON KA TAEFA, hindoos turned 

a fak brought Balaam unto the top of Poor.” molmrrnm fakeers. 

Ap ch89logi a . HIK-GAS, Singh., Odina wodier. . ' 

Ihe temple, though superior to St. Paul’s, H1LBIJYA, Ar. Cardamom, Eno. 

^ inferior to St. Peter’s at Rome; the HLLE-AN. . SecChandragnpta. 

"pbesian temple being four hundred and III L-I-KI LAN. Pkus. Bastard cardamoms*.:; 

jWeuty.fiv 6 feet long, and the church of St. HILLAH, its ruins are called Babel by , 

e «er eight hundred and forty Roman palms, the Arabs. The pre-eminent mounds at thev 
. “ palm being about nine English in- site of ancient Babylon, are three in num<; 
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; HILl^ STATES : . . " 

Isti the Amrau Hill; so named by Mr. ed with a small force in the middle bf the 
gi^bh in his ‘ Memoir on the ftniris of Baby- rainy season. He was, however, compelled 
yicto’ and who designates it by that appella- by the deadly climate of the Terai to retire 
J -tion, from its supporting a small tomb erect- The Goorkha chief, meeting but a feeble 
©d to the memory of some personage of that resistance, overran Nepal, and extinguished 
harrie, said to have been a son of the caliph the Ncwar dynasty, and was eventually rc- 
Ali, who fell at tho battle of Hillah. Blit cognized by the British Government as 
there must be some mistake in this tradition, rajah of Nepal. For several years previous to 
Ali having had only two sons Hassan and 1792, the Goorkha power had been extending 
Hussein. The ruins near Hillah are still, j their conquests in the direction of Thibet 
: |y _the Arabs, designated^ Babel, and all j Tlioy had advanced as lhr as Digarchi, the 

Llama of which place was spiritual father 
to tlio emperor of China. Incensed by tho 
plunder of the snored temples of Digarchi, 
the emperor of China despatched a mighty 
army to punish the Nepal rajah, and tho 
Goorkha concluded an ignominious treaty 
with the Chinese within a few miles of their 
capital. War between the Gorki 1 a- and the 
British was formally declared on lst.Novem- 


. historical records, as well as traditions, 
agree in representing these as the remains 
of the first city of Nimrod, tho Babylon of 
Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and other his- 
torians. 

Hillah lies in latitude 32° 3T 18”, in 
longitude 12* 36*, west of Bagdad; and, ac- 
cording to Turkish authorities, it was built j 
lit tho fifth century of tho liijira, in the 


in tho hith century ot the mini, m the*. ‘ 1( . . - 7 . k . . " 

district of tlie KnpWtw. which the Arabs ' f %'*■ , An ardnons campaign, ... which 
ball El-arad Babel, lying «w a spot of the I " IC ® ,,orkl,afi il,ul ' v . ,Ul 

vast site of Babylon. The author of tlie ! m "“'' ^n* 0 **’ S-",* 181 ' 1,1 l^f 10,1 

Majalis ul Mon.ouin, nmler the article j 11,0 ,! l,lls «•*«* 11,0 aiia tk< > 


Hillah, states that it is a large city between 
Kqfah and Bagdad, and that tbe site was 
originally named Jamiain. 

The town ofllillah, is situated upon the 
banks of tho Euphrates, and occupies a 
part of the site of ancient Babylon. The 
western side of the Euphrates, and stretch- 
ing towards Felugia, is a tract pregnant 

with interest. ; for between the last named ■ - - - 

■ \ place, and iho bitumen springs of I tit, the i ) '> 11 , ; l,,da b ,,f th f Nnche.-, and part ot 
AWttloofCunaxa was fought, in which tl.e ! 1,10 between tho iNuchee and Twwts 


klias disposed to treat for peace. Negoci/i- 
| tions were, however, twice broken off by the 
j Goorkhas refusing to comply with the du- 
! maud for the cession of the Terai, and llos- 
j tilitios wereiherefore vigorously pushed by 
! the British Government, till the 4th March 
| 18 Hi, when the Nepalese commissioners tie- 
| livered to Sir David Oelderlony the treaty 
! of Segowlee duly signed and executed. Tlio 


^ ; jW)unger Cyrus lost his life, and whence 
' Xenophon mndoa retreat more brilliant than 
victory. — Mignan's Trawls, pp. 254, 326. 
Porter's Travels, Vol. 11, p. 252. Skinner's 
Overland Journey, Vol. II, p. l8o. 

HILL BAMBOO. » Eng. Arundinaria 
ntilis. Linn. 

:: HILL COCOANUT. Eng. Stcrculia- 
fqljis digitatis. 

HILL DHAL. Anglo-Hind. Cajanus 
Jndicus. 

HILL EBONY. Eng. Diospyros lancco- 

; : lata* 

V HILL NETTLE. Urtica pnlcherrimn. 

HILLOOYA. Bkxg. Asparagus offici- 

nalis. 

HILL STATES. The early intercourse 
of the British Government with Nepaul 
vas exclusively of a commercial nature. 
^jBritish political relations with it date from 
^J^j^^yapion' of the valley by the Goorkha 
* ii ^-:tliider rajah Pirtheo Narain. In 1767 
l&war rajah of Katmandhoo, being hard 
by tho Qoork’ha, applied for assist- 
r;to; thi® British Government. Aid was 
$ed; and Captain Kinloch was despatch- 




rivers ceded under this treaty, were made 
over to Sikkim. 

The murder of Guggun Sing, a favourite 
of the nmharani and the massacre of thirty- 
one of the most influential chiefs in 1846, 
paved the wav for the rise of Jung Bahadoor 
to tho office of prime minister, and he was 
created a maharajah by the maharajah el 
Nepal, and invested with the perpetnaj 
sovereignty of two provinces. He effected 
the marriage of a son and two daughters 
into the royal family of Nopal. During the 
mutiny of 1857, and tho subseqmmfc ca®“ 
(aligns Jung Bahadur rendered assistance to 
the British in the re-occupation of Goruck“ 
pore, tlio re-capture of Lucknow, and the 
subsequent capture of the rebels who infest- 
ed the Tumi. In consideration of these scr* 
vices ho was created a Knight of the G»‘aa ( 
Cross of the Bath, and under a treaty (N 0, 
LV) concluded on 1st November .I860, th® 
tract of territory on tho Oudh frontier 
which had been ceded to the British 
vern merit in 1816, was restored to Nepal- 

The Nepalese usually estimate tlie 
tion of Nepal at 4^200,000 = or 
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\ . HILL STATBS; 

hut it is probably nofc more than 2,000,000. The rajah is of a Rajpoot family, p6pi}iatioa 
The city of Katmandhoo contains from of Bussahir, 45,025, revenue, Rupees 70,000. 
30,000 to 35,000 inhabitants. The area of Kconthul. After the Goorkha war a por* 
the kingdom is about 54,000 square miles, tiou of the territory of Keonthul was sold to 
Its revenue is unknown, but is supposed the maharajah of Puttiala. Tho chief claim® 
to be about 48 lakhs. The Goorkhas pay a Rajput origin. He is bound to rendl#* 
no tribute to the British Government, but feudal service. In 1858 the chief was created, 
every five years a mission is sent from Kat- a Rajah, and received a dress of honor worth 
mandhop with presents to Pekin. Previous Rupees 1,000 for his services during the 
to tho Nepal War in 1814 tho Goorkhas mutinies. The revenue of the state is Rupee® 
had extended their conquests westwards 30,000, and tho population by census 18,063; 
as far as the Sutlej. By the 5th Baylnd. The family is Rajpoot. Revenue, 
Article of the Treaty of 1815, the Ne- j Rupees 35,000, population, 22,305. 
palose renounced all claim to the countries Joobul. Originally this Rajpoot state was 
west of the Kali, and the British were left tributary to Sinnoov, but after the Goorkha 
in possession of the whole tract of hills war it was made independent, and the Rana 
from the Gogra to the Sutlej. Kumaon received a sunnud from Lord Moira on 18th 
and tho Debra Boon were annexed to the November 18l5. The revenue is Rupees 
British dominions, and the rest of tho terri- 18,000, and the population, 17,202 souls, 
tory, with the exception of Subathoo, Ilaen- The rana pays Rupees 2,520 tribute, and is 
gnrh, Sundoch, and a few other military bound to render feudal service, 
posts, was restored to tho Hill Rajahs from Bhuje , »*, pays tribute Rupees 1,440. Re- 

wliom it had been conquered by the Nepalese, venue, Rupees 15,000, population, 9,000. 

In 1847 transit duties were abolished Koonihnrscin. This state formerly a feuda- 
tliroughont these states. A yearly sum of tory of Hnssahir, was declared independent 
Rupees 13,735 is paid in compensation by after the Nepal war, pays Rupees 1,440 as 
Government. To all the hill chiefs, tho rite tribute. Revenue, Rupees 7,000, popula- 
of adoption has been granted. tion, 7,829. The family is Rajpoot, of not 

Sinnuor or Nnhun. In recognition of the sor- ver y high pretensions, 
vices rendered by rajah Shum, shore Purgass Knihar . The sunnud bears date the 3i*d 

(hiring the mutiny, lie received a khillut of i September 1815, and confirms to rana Bhoop 
Rupees 5,000, and a salute of seven guns. j Singh and bis heirs the hereditary posses- 
f llie family is Rajpoot. The revenue of sions of his ancestors, subject to tho perfor- 
Sirmoor may be estimated at a lakh of mance of feudal service, and supplying a 
rupeos j* year. The rajah maintains a small contingent of forty bogar, but subsequently 
force of drilled sepoys, numbering 250 men. commuted to a tribui ary payment of Rupees 
The population, according to the latest 1,080. Revenue, Rupees 5,000; population 
census, amounted to 75,595. The rajah 3,990. The family is Rajpoot, 
pays no tribute, but is bound to render feudal Dlicmce. This old Rajpoot state became 
service. independent of Kuhlor after the Goorkha 

Kullnor or Bela spore. The rajah of war. The state was bound to supply forty 
Kulloor bad estates on both sides of the begar, but this was commuted to a tribute 
Sutlej. R u t the sunnud given to rajah , of Rupees 720. Revenue, Rupees 4,000 ; 
Mooher Ghuud, in 1815, confirmed to him j population, 2,853. 

fh eastern portion only. The family is Buy hat a hill state, tho chief of which 
Rajpoot-. In acknowledgement of his acted unfriendly during the Nepal war. Ho 
vices during the mutinies of 1857, tho rajah died without issue on 11 tli July 1839. The 
received a dross of honor of Rupees 6,U00 state was treated as a lapse, and pensions to . 
value, and a salute of seven guns. The re- the extent of Rupees .1,282 were assigned to 
venue of this state id not less than Rupees the family. 

^ 0,000. The population amounts to 6(5,848. Bids un. This state was originally a feu- 
Hindor or Nihiyurh. The chief of Hinder da tory of Sinnoor, but a separate sunnud v 
belongs to a Rajpoot family. A sunnud was granted to it in September 1815. Its; 

granted in 1815. The population at the tribute payment is Rupees 1,080. Its chiefs 
last census was 49,678. The revenue amounts is of Rajpoot origin. Thakoor Jog^ftf 
Rupees 60,000. was created a raua in 1858, for service® ’ 

Bussahir, a tributary state gavo Rs. rendered during the mutiny. The revenue^ 
3,945 as tribute. Rawaun, ondho left bank of the sta to is Rupees 6,000, and tho pop^fel 
the Pabitr, was transferred to Keonthul. tion 4,892. ^ T 

"’be Thakoorai of Kotegurh and Koomhars- My log. Tho sunnud of this Rajpoot.; 
seiu Were declared independent of Bussahir. stato dated 4th September 1815, containe d 
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HILL T&OUT. ' • '' ! ’- 

S usual conditions and tbe tributary, 
ment is Rupees 1,450. Revenue , Rupees 
, 00, population, 7,358. 
f v Beejah. This petty state pays a tribute of 
i Rupees 180. , Revenue, Rupees 2,000 popu- 
lation, 981. 

Turoch. Revenue, Rupees 2,600, popula- 
tion, 3,082. It pays Rupees 280 in lieu of 

> Koonhiar state pays Rupees 180 in lieu 
of begar, Revenue, Rupees 3,000 popula- 
V Mon 1,906. 

Mungnl was an ancient dependency of 
Kublor, but was declared independent on the 
expulsion of tlieGoorkha : its tribute payment 
is Rupees 72'. The revenue, Rupees 1,000, 
population, 917.* 

DurJcotee. This petty Chieftainship pays 
allegiance to the British Government, arid is 


giving gbod sport v in its way, and yielding 
subsistence to the monsters of the deep, 
and useful in diverting their attention from 
mischief to their own breed. , See Chiliva, 
Craw-fish. * 

IJIL K1LAN. PfiRS, bastard or wild 
Cardamoms. 

HILO. Sp. Yarn, also Tor/al. Sp. T hread. 

HILSAH. A fish of tlio Irawadi and 
Ganges. 

HILTITH. Arar. Asafuetida. 

HIMALAYA, a great mountain range, 
which includes the whole of the country be- 
twccnKashmir on the west and Kachar on the 
East : has the plains of I ndia in the south, and 
on tlio north, those of Thibet, or Hima- 
chal, the country of snow. This tract 
possesses no table land;, but is like a gigantic 
system of ravines, being throughout a scries 


exempted from all pecuniary liability. Rove- of sleep acclivities, with narrow gorges and 


stream beds at the bot tom of the ravines, 
and the hills ascend only to narrow ridge 
tops and again immediate descents. These 
hills have villages at every elevation, from 
1,000 to 22,000 feet. The watershed of the 
Himalaya, on the north of the highest snow 
peaks, is the boundary between India and 


nue, rupees 500, population 612. Altcheson , 

Treaties fyc. p. 323. 

• HILL TOON, Cedrela serrafa Boyle. 

HILL TROUT, so called, although no 
f^DUt, a bony monster of a silver grey, spotted 
With black, will eat everything ho can 
swallow. Is often taken with an infant 
brother, while spinning for his high caste ; Tibet, 
neighbours, with an artificial minnow of , The Himalaya extend from the 'defile 
glass, with apiece of rag, or newspaper, ■ above Cashmere in Long, 73° 23' to fho 
with bees, and dragonflies, caught off the southern bend of tbe Tsan-po, in Long, 
bushes by the river, with a morsel of cab- j 93-22. The range is usually divided into 

the Eastern Himalaya, from the banks of 
the Tsan-po to the bourse of the Kali, a river 
which forms the western boundary of Nepal : 
and the Western Himalaya, from the Kali 
river to the peaks of Dairmul on the Indus. 

The entire length is computed at 1,600 
miles and average breadth at 150 tniles with 
a mean elevation of 18,0Q0 feet, but there arc 
solitary mountains and peaks rising higher. 

Western Jit mal ay a. 

Jumnotri,., ft. I Badriuath 22,954 ft. 


. leaves boiled, but in general with the 
Orthodox spinning, the winnow, or the arti- 
ficial fly,. nmde very largo and showy. In 
Cashmeer, five bags of those fish, have been 
" caught some weighing 7 pounds each. One 
seea in the market, was 12 lbs. The “ Wis- 
3ur” Lake, the “ Dliul Lake” and the 
0 GheIum” all swarm with them about 
the mulberry tre6s the fallen fruits of which 
seem to afford them in legions a sweet and 
pleasant diet, if one may judge by the 
mighty rush ensuing on a shaking of the 
boughs. Boatmen avail themselves of 
this penchant, covering a bent pin with 
a plump mulberry, and dropping if incog- 


Kedarnatli 23,062 „ J Nanda Devi 15,749 „ 
Eastern, Himalaya. 

Dhawalgiri 26,861 ft. |MountEverest 29,000ft.. 


nito amid the shoal! This .fish is widely J Daya bung 23,762 Kan chi njinga 28,150,, 


distributed ; abundant in the backwaters of j 
the Ganges in the great rapids of that river 
far above Hurd war and in Deyrali Dhoon ; 
11127°, 28* N. in the upper branches of 
v thei Burrampootcr and in tlio Mishmoe and 
4bor backwaters also in most of tlio small 
riyers of the Punjab, in which latter locality 
i| does not seem to grow very large, though 
owing perhaps to its being the 
’ food of numerous fish of prey. 

Is abundant, though small in Central India, 
im Hundelcund and Jhansi Districts, 
g lSitible, tiiat id all that can be said, but 


Tnmus is a name by which part of the 
Himalaya was known to the Greeks and 
Romans. Pliny was fully aware -of the sig- 
nification of the name for he says (Hist. Nat. 
VI. 117) “ Imaus in colahim lingua, nivorum 
8i{rnificanH. n The great part of the moun- 
tains N. West from India was also called 
the Paropamisus or Hindoo Cush . and 
Imaus and Hindoo Cush seem to have been 
identical. The true Imaus, however, is. the 
ridge which separates Kashmir from little 
Tibet. It appears to incline, in its northern 
course, towards tic cqutinuatioii ok w* 
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Hindoo Koband even t A join it. The term 
Hindoo Koh or Hirtdoo Knsh is not applied 
to this ridge in its whole extent, but seems 
confined to that part of it which .forms the 
N. W. boundary of Kabul, and this is the 
Indian Caucasus of Alexander. Tliero is, 
however, much confusion owing to the uso of 
Tibetan, Chinese, and Persian names for that 
great mountain mass. 

The Himalaya is a. great mountain barrier 
and its name is from i Lima snow, alaya abode. 
Natives call all the high snowy peaks of the 
Himalaya by the generic name Kailasa and a | 
line of high snow peaks can be traced run- 
ning nearly parallel to the plains of India, j 
and extending from the places of passage of j 
tha Brahmaputra on the east and of the 
hulas on the west, llut these snowy peaks 
are separated from each other by deep ravines 
along which flow large and rapid rivers. 

This stupendous mass extends in an irre- 
gular curve over 22 3 of longitude from the 
defile above Cashmere, where the Indus pene- 
trates into the plains of the Punjab, Ion. 
73°23\ v Some of its heights are. 

Dairmal, 20,029 ft.; I Kamel., 25,550. 
Hal Till, 17,839; j NamlaDisvi, 25,7-K) 'It. 
SeruudMer, 23,447', Gnrlu, 23,000. 

Hnnlo, 20,000 ; Dhawalagiri, 27,000; 

(lya, 24,704 ; Gosaiuthiin 1,9-4,740; 

Porgyal, 22,000; Junnoo, 25,311; 

italdang, 20, 1 00 ; Kinchi n j unga 28,1 7 (5. 

St. Patrick, 22,708; Chomionio, 19,000 
St. George, 22,054 ; KanchanJliow,22,000 
Pyramid, 21,579; Chnmalari, 23,929 
Oiingoutri, 2 29 0621 Three peaks on lower 
Juin non tri, 21,155 bank of Decnuvc, 
Kedernuth, 20,062 21,000; 

Badrinath, 22,954 Kailas, 22,000. 
Average elevation, 18,000 to 20,000 ft. M. 
Everest, 29,002. Limit; of perpetual snow, or 
congelation on S. slope. 1 *5,000 ft. Deep 
narrow valleys, separated by ranges running 
either parallel or at right angles with the 
main ridge, contain the numerous sources of j 
the rivers flowing into the Ganges, tlie 
Indus, and the Brahmapootra. The steep 
face is toward the plain, and to the N. the 
chain supports the lofty table-land of Tibet. 
The greater part of the giant peaks, which 
rise to an elevation of 25,000 or 23,000 
It., are situate not on the central axis, but 
to the wrath of it. Viewed from Patna, at a 
distance of about 150 miles, these mountains 
present a long line of snow-white pinnacles, 
which on a nearer approach, are seen tower* 
fog above the dark line of lower but still 
lofty mountains. With the exception of a 
strip of land at the foot of the mountains, 
fo® whole of Bootan presents a succession of 


the most lofty and ragged, mountains qri 
the surface of the globe. It is a series of 
ridges, separated only by the narrow beds of 
rearing torrents. In the Western Himalaya, 
the average elevation of Cashmere valley is* 
between 5,090 and 6,000 ft. above the: sea* v 
Iluramuk Alt. 13,000. Pir-panjal, 15,0Qtt-v 
Average of valley of Indus (N. of Cashmerer 
vale), 6,099 to 7,000 ft. Slope from S.;Eig 
to N. W. Mountains on each side rising 
from 6,000 to 8,000 ft. higher. Mountains phv 
closing Cashmere vale are basaltic. Range* ; 
on each side of Bultistan valley are rugged, 
bare, and nearly inaccessible; formation gen- 
erally of gneiss ; that of the valley, shingle 
and sand. The line of snow peaks in the” 
western Himalay is tho southern limit of the ■ 
snowy range of tho western Himalaya. 

Western Tibet, is a highly mountainous re- 
gion lying on both sides of the river Indus, 
with its longer axis directed liko that river 
from south-east to north-west. It is bounded 
on tho north-east by the Koenlun chain of 
mountains, by which it is separated from tho 
basin of Yarkand. On the south-east its 
boundary is formed by the ridge which 
separates tho waters of the Indus from those 
of the Sanpu. To tho north-west and, south- 
west its boundaries Are somewhat arbitrary^ 
unless the political division of the country 
be had recourse to, which, depending on 
accidental circumstances entirely unconnect- 
ed with physical geography or natural pro- 
ductions, is so liable to change that its adop- 
tion would bo extremely inconvenient-. As 
limited by these boundaries, West Tibet in- 
cludes tho whole of the valley of the Indus 
and its tributaries, down to about 6,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, a considerable por- 
tion of the upper course of the Sutlej down 
to between 9,300 ami 10,000 feet, and small 
portions of the upper course of the Chenab, 
of the Ganges f Jahnavi , and of the Gogra. 
Every parti of Tibet is traversed by range* 
of mountains which have their origin either 
in the Kouenlun on tho north, or in the 
trans-Sutlej Himalaya on the south. 

The mountain systems of East Tibet is an 
enormously elevated mountain mass, this is ■ 
proved by the statements of many intelligent 
Tibetans, by the Chinese geographers, by ? 
the narrativo of M. Hue, and the fyctofso y 
many of tho large rivers of Asia flowing from' 
it in several directions. • 

The two sections of the Himalaya furnish.; ’( 
points of resemblance, in presenting almost 
insurmountable obstacles to communication -V 
between tho countries which they divide, V 
thereby separating the Boti or people of > 
Tibet from the Hindoo family of India^ 
Major Cunningham considers the distincti^i| ^ 
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climate not less positively marked, both 
vintages forming 'the lines of demarcation 
^between the cold and dry climate of Tibet 
t with its dearth of trees, and the warm and 
h^mid climate of India, with its luxuriance 
. of vegetable productions. Some analogy, 
moreover, may be traced between the drain- 
age systems of the two sections; the one 
separating the waters of the Samnpoo from 
thoso of the Ganges and its affluents; and 
the other intervening between the Indus, 
flowing at its nort.li era base, and the subse- 
quent tributaries of that river rising on its 
southern slope. 

.Any view of the Himalaya, especially at a 
sufficient distance for the snowy peaks to bo 
seen overtopping the. outer ridges, is very 
rare, from the constant deposition of vapours 
over the forest-clad ranges during a greater 
part of the year, and the haziness of the dry 
afftiosphero of the plains in the winter 
months. At the end of the rains, when the 
south-east monsoon* has ceased to blow with 
constancy, views are obtained, sometimes 
ffcom a distance of nearly 200 miles. 

The Bam Dacha range of mountains is 
regarded by Alexander Cunningham as the 
western continuation of the Himalaya. The 
Bara Lacha separates the Indus river from 
its first, affluents as the Hasten i Himalaya 
Separates fcho Tshang-po from the Ganges. 

The Western as well as the Eastern chain 
separate the great hindti family of India 
from the Bot of Tibet. Some mixed races 
■fcre found to the south of each chain, as the 
Lahuli and Kanawari in the west and the 
Ghoorka and Bhutani in the east. 

■ . The inferior mountains of the Eastern 
chain run at right angles to its axis, whereas 
those of the Western chain are generally 
disposed in subordinate parallel ranges. 
There are, two distinct, and independent 
ranges to the south of the Western Himalaya, 
both stretching in the same general direction 
from N. W. to S. E., which may be termed 
the Mid Himalaya and the Outer or Sub 
. Himalaya ; the term Siwalik being that ap- 
: plied to the lowermost sandstone ranges. 

Eastward of the Subansiri river, there 
« 1 # probably only one range of any consider- 
able elevation aud the mountains by which 
the. Himalaya terminate in that direction 
peyhaps nowhere attain a greater height 
. than eight or ten ( thousand feet while, the 
valley of the Dihong or Brahmaputra is 
probably broad and open. Those mountains 
are mbabited by wild and suspicious tribos. 

.The Siwalik is a SubrHimalayan range of 
the* later or tertiary formation. What is 
atrictly called the’ Siwalik, extends in a 
north western direction from the right bank 
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of the Ganges, and runs parallel to tlw 

Himalayan range, forming tbe boundary of 
tbc Doab between the Ganges afidf Jumna* 
beyond this, it skirts the Ambalaand Ludhi- 
ana districts, and comes to its termination 
in the Ilushyarpur district. Though this 
portion alone receives the name of Siwnlik 
Dr. Boyle observes that hills of a precise- 
ly similar nature can bo traced all along 
below Hie Himalaya from the Sutlej, as 
far as the foot of the Sikkim hills : and it 
is not difficult to conceive a continuation 
of them more or less continuous, and of 
greater or less elevation, along the whole 
southern frontier of the Himalayan system, 
a distance) of nearly 800 miles. At Hard war, 
the Siwalik hills form the gorge through 
which the Ganges issues into the plains of 
1 rindustan. The breadth of this range is at its 
widest part about ten miles when it approach- 
es the .Sutlej river, and towards its termi- 
nation beyond that river, the range assumes 
the form of little more than sandhills. The 
highest part of flic range is about Hnrdwiir, 
and to the south of (larhwal, beyond Sir* 
mur, some of the [teaks are as high, ns 3,000 
or S, 500 feet above the sea level. The 
range is of tertiary formation, all alluvial, 
and in many places consisting of beds of 
gravel and rolled stones, fragments of the 
older formations of the Himalayan range 
above, consisting of granites, limestone, clav- 
slatc, gneiss, mica-schists, &e. Besides 
these there are beds of loose grained sand- 
stone, with much mica interposing, there 
are also beds of calcareous conglomerate and 
subordinate beds of clay. 

The clay and sand beds of these ranges 
are fossiliierous : shells of the tertiary meio- 
cene period abound, but tbe chief character- 
istic fossils are the remains of gigantic mam- 
malia, among which may be mentioned the 
Sivatherium, a lingo creature , somewhat 
similar to the “ tapir’’ of modern days.. The 
name Siwalik or Siwalik range, iR derived 
from the Ihndn divinity Siva, Dr. Falconer, 
on his first visit to the Siwalik hills, infer- 
red that they wore of a tertiary age, aw* 
analogous to the Molasse of Switzerland. 
Thirty years of subsequent research by other 
geologists lias not altered that determina- 
tion, altltfmgb the exact knowledge of the 
formation lias been greatly extended. The 
researches thus begun were followed about 
the end of 1834, by the discovery, by Lieute- 
nants Baker and Durand, of the grew 
fossiliferous deposit of the Siwaliks near 
the valley of Markanda, westward of the 
Jumna, and below Nabun. Captain Cau 
ley and Dr. Falconer were immediately lU 
the field, and by the joint labore of tk<* e . 
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four officers, a sub-tropical mammalian 
fossil fanua >vas brought to light, unexampled 
for richness and extent in any other region 
then known. It included the earliest dis- 
covered quadrunmna, the Piiopithecus, and 
the Dryopithecus, an extraordinary number 
of Proboscidia, belonging to Mastodon,; 
Stegodon, and Klephas ; extinct species of 
Rliinocoros; Chalicotherium, Kquus and 
Hippanon, Hexaprotodon, Hippopotamus, 
find Mervcopotamus ; Sns and Hippohyus ; 
the colossal rnminaut Sivatherium, logetlier 
with species of camel, giraffe, and new types | 
of Uovidw ; also species of Cervus, Antilope, 
und Capra; Carnivora belonging to the new 
genus Sivalarotos and Euhydviodon, Dre- 
patiodon (Machairodus), Hyasna, Cams, 
Lutrft, Ac. Among the Ileptilia, monitors 
and crocodiles of living and exiinct species, 
the enormous tortoise, Colossochclys Atlas, 
with numerous species of Emys and Trionyx; 
and, among fossil fish, Cyprinidne and 
Siliu’idae ; no less than twenty live species of 
shells occurred, all of which but four are 
now extinct. The general facies of the extinct 
fauna exhibited u congregation of forms par- 
ticipating of European, African, and Asiatic 
types. 

The Tarai is a great belt of gravel and sand, 
filling a trough from five to fifteen miles in 
length, parallel to the base of the Himalaya, 
to the depth of from 1 5 t o 150 feet. J t is so 
sickly as tobenearly wit hout resident popula- 
tion ; the houses of t he cultivators are on tjio 


of Sabftthoo, elevated 4,200 feet ; mauy bill- 
forts, and the summer residences ofSitnia 
7,486, Mussooree 0,700, and Landoftr dt 
7,559 feet of elevation ; of other heights, are 
the Peak of Kangchang 28,176. Ghat of 
Wallungchung 16,642, Ghat of Kanglaohe* 
ma 10,746, the former determined by Cofc* 
Waugh, the latter by Dr. Hooker. Peak of * 
Dlmvalagiri 27,000, [Herbert,) Of Chnrnft- 
lari, 24,000, (Wnwjh. ■ and Deodhung peak 
as well as Dhavalagiri are believed to rival) 
Kangchang. ;v 

From the' peak of Mono-mangli to tlie 
sources of the Gilgit and Kunar rivers,’ the 
distance is not less then 650 mileB, and the 
chain is pierced in three places by riverB, by 
the Sutlej and Para, at the base of Porgyal 
and by the Indus, at the foot of Dyamur. 
The heights to the south of the Sutlej, range 
from 20,103 feet to 25,749, and the heights of 
the passes vary from 10,670 to 18,331 feet. 
In the western Himalaya, the snow limit 
ranges from 17,500 to 20,106 feet. The 
Himalaya, on the east, presents the lofty 
peaks of Kanchjingaand Dhawalagiri, which 
rise t6 more then 28,000 feet in height. The 
highest peak of the western Himalaya, are, 

Nauda Devi, or Jaw- Mono niangli, 23,900 ft* 

aliir 25,719 ft. Porgyal, 22,700,, 

Gyu peak 21,764 „ 

The following table by Major Cunnigham, 
gives a summary of ihe information he col- 
lected regarding the great mountain chains, 
in the north of the Punjab. 


slopes of the hills. It is full of marshes. The 
holt, of saul forest, which is waterless, is 
next to it towards the mountains, and is 
almost, equally malarious : rivers disappear 
aud pass under it re-appearing in the Tarai : 
it is surrounded by sandstone hills, which 
skirt the base of the mountain’s. 

The Himalaya include the Simla hills, Ku- 
iNaon and Nepal, but Mr. 13. Hodgson applies 
the term sub- Himalayan to everything be- 
low the snowy range, including in this tlie 
most, precipitous mountains and people 
dwelling in them, up to heights of 8,000 
lu, d 10,000 feet above tbo highest moun- 
taineers in Europe. The low range of hills 
frequently separated from the Himalaya by 
diluvial valleys or doons, such as that of 
Oeyra, seldom attains an elevation of more 
thau 3,500 feet or 2,500 feet above the 
plains of northern India. The principal 
P^ses across this range were 2,339 aud 2,935 
lect before they were cut down. The 
8t*coud zone of mountains extending 
between these and the snowy range, vary in 
J^gkt from 6,000 to 8,000, or 9,000 
fcet. Within this tract is the military station 
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following is a table of -elevation aboye 
^'the sea level of places between Almorah and 
v Gangri, from Lieut. H. Straehey’s Journal 
; and Map. 

J. Strachey's hufcon Bingar, near Almorah Feet^ 
estimated to bo nearly 600 feet below top 
of hill (7,960 feet T.) - .7,400 

Kh&z&nchi’s house, near St. Mark's Tower, 

Almorah 50 feet below Tower (5,488 B.) 5,438 

Dol Bungalow. - 6,100 

f Dew Dhura ('vulgo Dee) Bungalow - - 6,S67 

Pharka Bungalow - - - 5,914 

Lohugbat Mr. Ramsay’s house .. - 5,649 

, Dhargara Bungalow - 4,500 

Iron bridgeou the Sarjo, 2 miles below con. 
fluenco of Ramgaiiga, estimated to be 
about the same height as (Karnes war, 

1,587 B> ...... 1,600 

*Kantaganu Bungalow - 3.900 

Petoragarli (Major Drummond’s house) 
estimated 25 feet above fort (5,549 B) - 5,574 

Safcgarh (Major Drummond’s hut,) 100 feet 
below top of pass .... 5,900 

Singhali Khan, (50 feet below pass) . 5,600 

Tillage of Askot, Camp 5o feet above . 5,089 

GaijiaGhat (estimated 35 feet below con- 
fluence of Gori and Kali, (3059 B) - 2,094 

.) Bank of Kali river under Balwakot . 2,250 

Dliarchula, 100 feet above . . 2,850 

Confluence of tko Rolagurh with Kali river. * 3,794 

Village of Kelu - - . 4,750 

Bridge on the Dhauli under Keli - - 3,883 

Confluence of Dhauli and Ali estimated 
388 feet below, (No. 19) . . 3,500 

(In Chai’dans.) 

Village of Titila - - - • 8,000 

Sosa village, (estimated 250 feet below 

Titila) - - - - - 7,750 

Rholing Dhura, top of pass, ('estimated 

2.000 feet above No. 21) - . 10,000 

Bunbun Hamlet, (estimated to be about 

tlie same height as Gala) - - 7,500 

ySyaukwag, crossiug of tlui Garth, (estimat- 
ed 25 feet above No. 26) - - 7,250 

Gala Hamlet .... 7,500 

Nivpania Dhura, top of pass, (estimated 

8.000 feet above Gala) - - . lo,500 

(In ByansJ 

Golam, La, fat the great rock) - - 8,000 

Thin Hamlet, left bank of Kali, (estimated 
500 feet below Golara) - - 7,500 

Crossing of the Najangarh, estimated l ,000 
feet below Golani • - - 7,000 

Confluence of the Najangarh with Kali riv- 
<er, (estimated 1,50(1 feet bplow Golam), . (5,500 

X>atnare,(on river bank) - - - 8,000 

Confidence of the Palaugarh (with Kali ri- 
vOr, (estimated 250 fret above Larnara). 8,250 
Budhi village, 100 feet below - - 8,650 

Cueto Binaik, top of pass, (estimated 1,750 
feet above No. 34) - - - 10,500 

Gwfbia village - - - - 10,272 

Confluence of the Tinkar River with Kali 
(lOO feet above) * - - S,9l)0 

Chaogrew village, (estimated 500 feet 
fV..; above No* 37) - - ■ 10,500 

Confluence of Kali with Kunti-Yankti, sup. 
posed to be the same as Webb’s “ Kola- 
; iMSkand Kali” - • • 11,413 

Mangdang, or Kunti riv$r - * 11,750 

Kunu village - - - - 18,000 

encamping ground above 
JcSe Bim. . . • - : - 14,000 


Phia-mungba. - • ‘ 

Lankpya Dliura, top of Pass, (estimated 

2,000 feet above Lunkpya aud 1750 feet 
above Welshia. * . - - . 17 7^ 

(In Gnaw, Guor, PnuANa) 1 

Welshia. - - - " • 16 000 

Bhaweti, at tho Darm-Sala . . isW 

Lama-Choktan, (estimated 250 feet above ’ 

Beawcti.) .... 16,000 

S. K. end of Chujea Tol r (estimated same * 
height as the Lakes) - - - 15 230 

Pass between Chujea Tol and Malang (esti- ’ 
mated 1,750 leet above valley on either 

side.) ..... |7,coo 

Amlong, bottom of valley. - - . 15 250 

J ungbwa Tol, bottom of valley (estimated ’ 
sumo height as Amlong.) - . 15 r 25( 

Bho Lagan (Rakas Tab) level of Lake . 1 5 25( 

tiangri Mountains, average height (ostima- 
ted 4, 250 feet above Lakes.) . 19 500 

Peak of Tise (Kailas), estimated 1,500 feet ' 
above the average of the Raugeand 5,750 
above tho Lakes. • - • 2100C 

Cho 1Mapa.11 (Manasarowar,) [deducting* 175 * 

feet height of station above the Lake.] 15 23C 
(In Phuano.) 

Mononangli (Gurla), estimated 8,260 feet 
above tho Lakes, ancl 2,500 above Kailas. - 23,50C 
Pass between the Lakes ancl N. head of 
Prnang valley (estimated l,u0<) feet above 

1{lk «s) 16,250 

Baidak Dharmsala, (estimated about the 
same as lakes) - - . . 15,250 

Kardatn Karh, (estimated 250 feet below 
No, 58 aud ditto above No. 60.) - . 15,000 

Camp in Ravine next above tho great 
Ravine of Toiyon - . . 14,750 

Toiyon village, (estimated 250 foet below 

No. 60 ) 14,500 

Bridge over Karnib, R. between Toiyon 
'and Tauklakarh (estimated 250 feet 
below Toiyon) - ... 14,300 

Confluence of SidyaX’ha with Karnali, 
(estimated 50 feet below Bridgo.) « 14,250 
Takla-karh, summit of hill, (estimated 500 
foet above confluence). . . . 14,750 

Maghram village (estimated 250 feet abovo 
N. 03 and ditto below No. Tsklakarh.) 14,500 
l’ala-Dung, (estinmtod 500 feet above No. 

Maghram.) 15,000 

Ningri, estimated 100 feet above Pala Dung 
and 4,744 feet below top of Pass. - - 15,100 

Lipu Lekh, top of Pass [14th October 1828? 

Vide Calcutta Gleanings of Science, April 
1829.] - - - - . - - 16,844 

Ravine entering left bank of Kali, supposed 
to be Webb’s [“Mandarin’s camp”] - 14,50(3 

Yirkha hamlet, above Kalapani (estimated 
15()0 feet below Bridge over Karnali.) - 13,00C 
Kalapani Bridge, (site not, identified as 
there are now throe bridges over the 
Kali in this vicinity, but supposed to be , * 
not far below Yirkha - - * 12,742 

Eastern Dal-la, 27° 52’ l” ; 92® 38’ 6 , 
in .Bhutan, iu the immediate vicinity of tM 
Giant’s peak top of the peak is 21,435 ft. 
according to Herm. Schl, and 21,476 feet 
Pemb. The Giant’s peak ; and the Jtotcrfl 
Dal-la are the peaks occasionally called 
* Gemini ’ V>y residents of Assam who har* 
seen the Himalaya panorama 
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in the Khassia frills. The two 4 monarcfrs’ 
0 f the Himalaya are M. Everest, » the 4 King 
of the South,’ reaching an altitude of 29,002 
feet ; and Nunga Purbut, the 4 King of the 
North,’ between two and three thousand 
feet lower. A dangerous glacier at a height 
of 18,000 feet is to bo crossed at some dis- 
tance from Ladak. A recent article on the 
Trigonometrical Survey in the Himalaya 
states that the whole mountain tract of 
Kashmir, including Thibet and Ladak, will 
soon bo completely triangulated, and topo- 
graphically surveyed. Altogether, the area 
already surveyed amounts to about 40,000 
square miles, and 80,000 of triangulation. 
Some of the peaks on the Karakoram range 
along which runs the boundary betweeu 
Ladak and Yarkand are very high, the ! 
highest being 28,278 foot above the sea. 
This mountain is calted K2, and towers 
above all the surrounding ranges, being 
probably tlio second highest in the world. 
Mount Everest — highest ... 29,002 feet. 

K2 28,278 „ 

Kinchingunga ... ... 28,156 „ 

Dhwalaghiri (long thought tlio 
highest) ... ... 26,826 „ 

Some of the highest points 22,000 feet above 
the sea have been reached by surveyors 
who are East Indians, educated in Calcutta. 

The following are the latitudes and longi- 
tudes and the heights of passes over tlio 
outer Himalaya range : — 

Sugla, 31° 13’ 78° 29’ 16,000 feet. 
Kinilia, 31 r 15’ 78° 25.’ 17,000 „ 

Siaga, 31 4 16’ 78° 20’ 16,000 „ 

Marga, 31 c 16* 78* 21’ 16,000 
Lumbia, 3l° 16* 78° 20’ 16,000 
Barga, 31° 16’ 78° 19’ 15,000 
Nulgun, 31 ~ 19’ 78° 13’ 14,891 
Kupin, 31 2’ 78° 10’ 15,480 

Ohusul, Hi. 21’ 78° 8’ 15,851 
NibrungSl 22*78° 10*16,035 
Gunas, 31° 24’ 78° 8*16,026 
Yusu, 31° 24’ 78° 4’ 15,877 
Sundru, 31° 24* 78° 2*16,000 
Shatul, 31° 25’ 77 58*15,555 
Between Gil git and Chittagong, there are 
a hundred passes through these mountains. 
In Kunawur there are fifteen passes, at ele- 
vations varying from 15,000 to 17,000 ft. 

Population. JBliot race . From Simla, for 
several hundred miles to the east all the 
passes through the snowy range aro occupied 
b y the Bhoti. They have a monopoly of the 
trade across the Himalaya, are carriers, load- 
the goods on the backs of sheep. 

Froin Kashmir, eastwards, all the easily 
possible portions of the Himalaya are occu- 
pied- by Arian hindu as far as the eastorn 
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border of Kumaon and tlio Kali riyer'" j»pa- 
rating Kumaon from Nepal —the Tibetan# 
being here confined to the valleys about And 
beyond the snow. People of Thibetan 
blood have migrated into Nepaul, through- 
out its whole length, and have formed iniSSed 
tribes whose appearance and language i# 
more Thibetan thanludian, but whose reli- 
gion and manners are hindu. East of 
Nepaul, in Sikkim and Bhutan the hindu 
element almost disappears, and the Thibe- 
tans are altogether dominant. 

Ghoorka. In Nepaul, in the west, are the, 
Guratig and Magar tribes, small, with fea- 
tures of an extreme Mongolian type, full of 
martial ardour and energy. They are known 
astheGoorkha soldiers. They have consi- 
derable intellectual ability. 4 

Tie Nfitvar of the valley of Nepaul are the 
cultivating peasantry, have Thibetan features 
with a fair and ruddy complexion. The lan- 
guage of the Magar, Gurang and Newar is 
chiefly Thibetan. Further east are the 
Keranti, Mur mi and others. 

Valleys and River*. — It seems to be 
a constant rule that the depressions 
of the ridges are bare and open, while 
the more elevated portions are covered 
with forest. Probably tlio cause of this is the 
greater humidity of the higher slopes, which 
| attract the rain-clouds, while the lower 
ranges are dry. The currents of air which 
sweep up the valleys may also in part be the 
cause of the bareness of the ridges opposite 
their summits. A 

The North West Himalaya , generally, 
include the great mountainous tract from 
tlio Kabul river on tho west to Simla 
on the east, having the Indus river 
and its confluents, the Pangkong lake on 
the north and Kangra valley oh the south, a 
region unsurpassed in the world for its rug- 
ged, defiant grandeur, its elevation, its ex- 
tent of snow coverp'! peaks, its glaciers, its 
impetuous torrents, its wild animals affording 
game to the sportsman, its flora, its mineral . 
wealth and its soft serene valleys. The Ca- : 
bul and Indian ‘tributaries, tho Indus, the - 
Cabul river, the Jhelum, the Chonab, the > 
Ravi, the Bcas, and the Sutlej, form seven 
large rivers flowing through fertile valleys^. 

| The Jhelum runs in the valley of Cashmere, 
Tho course of tho Ravee and Chenab i# 
short and their valleys small. The Beaa itt 
its upper portion forms tho Kulu valley, but" 
lower down it becomes entangled amongsfU 
tho lower ranges west of Mundee whence , 
it opens on the plains of the Sutlej. The; ' 
Sutlej has a tortuous entangled course, in • 
its upper parts, but outers the ; valley weefe 
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gfSimla, in Sukeyt arid Balagporewithin 
ftiifcse regions to the west of the Reas valley 
f;; iri the valley of Kangra, and the valley 
$ jot Dehra or Dehra Dhoon, to the east of the 
Sntlej almost ont of the N, W. Himalayas. 
■■'/■.■■■The Dhera Dhoon is a winter valley. Its 
length is about 45 miles and its breadth 
eibbttt half that. It is shut on the north by 
/tie Sowalik range* rising 3,000 feet high. 
Oil the east are numerous mountains rising 
7»000 or 8,000 feet, amongst them Mussuri 
Md Laudonrj the Asun and the Soosvvn 
rivers drain it. It is clear of jungle and 
r.^ell cultivated. The tea plant thrives and 
tile village of Dehra is large and thriving. 

Jri the Kangra valley, some places like 
Bliagsoo (Dharmsala) and the road from 
'Kdrijgra town; Hauvabagh and Fouta-Kal 
; ; are beautiful, as also are the vietfs of 
, 'the Snowy Bange. Kot Kangra or Kangra 
• J6wn was the capital of a powerful hill 
estate which was conquered by the Sikhs. 

: r ; It is 2,500 feet above the level of the sea. 

: v Bhagsoo } above Dharmsala, is 7,000 feet above 
'the sea. Haurabagh is 7,000 feet, and Foota- 
kal 9 ,000 feet above the sea. The Kangra 
"people are sturdy, honest and independent. 

: Tho Sutlej vallsy commences a few miles 
above Mundee and continues up for about 
40 miles almost to Simla and*Subathoo and 
has the sanitaria of Simla, Kussowli, Nag- 
Wkrinda and Chor. Mundee is the chief town 
f 0f the Mundee state. 

f . The Sutlej people are amiable and gentle, 
yfree of low cunning, having the appearance 
r$pt : # ihixed race between the Tartar and the 
t common hill men. They are fair, well 
and strong, but are filthy and indi- 
Vgeint. The women have a* toga fastened 
round the waist. 

; Nag Kunda is estimated at 9,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. Chor is 12,000 feet. 

; The Beas vulleij exceeds in bounty that 
. O&Kashmir. It runs from the Bajaora moun- 
tain on tho north to the Snowy range on 
! the south, a length of about 60 miles, and 
its heights range from 4,500 feet at the foot 
> of the Bajaora pass to 9,000 feet at Ralha at 
the foot of the Rotang pass. Saltanpur is 
4,584 feet. It is the only town iu the val- 
ley and trades with Ladak, Central Asia, 
and Kangra. Polyandry prevails in 
the Beas valley, but the general immorality 
is ascribed to the large numbers of Yarkand i 
/traders. , 

V AEttfofc-MThe poorer Kulu people wear only 
a blanket, wound around the waist and one 
ii^ ftung : across the shoulders and pinned 
y agrees the chest, men and women often dress 
longhair of the women is 
^pladt^iuorie tress. 


H6t springs occur ai = • 

Vegetation . — In the Sikkim Himalaya, 
the giunt peaks of Donkiah, Kincbinghow 
<22,756) and Kinebinjinga, the third great- 
est mountain of the world (28,178 feet,) only 
surpassed in altitude by tho Korakarum 
(28,278 feet) and mount Everest (29,002 
feet) form the culminating, points iu this 
magnificently wooded region. The truly 
temperate vegetation supersedes the subtro- 
pical abovo 4,000-6,000 feet, and the eleva- 
tion at which this change takes place cor- 
responds roughly with that at which tlie 
winter is marked by an annual fall of snow. 
This phenomenon varies extremely with the 
latitude, longitude, humidity, and many 
local circumstances. In Ceylon and the 
Madras Peninsula, whose mountains attain 
9000 feet, and where •considerable tracts aro 
elevated above 6-8,000 feet, snow has never 
been known to* fall. Oil the Khasiu moun- 
tains, which attain 7000 feet, and where a 
great extent of surface is above 5000, snow 
seems to be unknown. In Sikkim, snow as- 
li n ally falls at n bout 6000 feet elevation, in 
Nipal at. 5000 feet, in Kuniaon and Garhwal 
at 4,000, and in the extreme West Himalaya 
lower still. Gaultheria nnmmularia, ami 
several other plants, extend into the N. W. 
Himalaya and are also found in the Javanese 
mountains which are nearly 3,000 miles 
distant and some plants have been found in 
intermediate localities, as the Gaultheria, 
which occurs along the whole Himalayan 
range, and iu tho* Khasia, and which will 
probably be found in the mountains of tho 
Malay peninsula and of Sumatra; and there 
are many other Java plants which are more 
uniformly spread over the hilly districts of 
India and Ceylon, G. fragrantisaima and G. 
trichophylla also occur in the Himalaya, 
and iu theiuterior Himalaya, are represented 
by a few species in the plains of the Punjab, 
on the outer slopes of the western Himalaya, 
and even on tho Khasia mountains. Spircea 
Kamtehatica, chain oedrifolia, and sorbifolia, 
and Paris polyphylla, are also Siberian forms 
which extend into the rainy Himalaya* a n< ^ 
Corydalis sibirica and Nymphoea pumila er® 
remarkable instances of specific identity be- 
tween Khasia and Siberian plants. 

The limits of certain European plants are 
well defined. Myrtus communis is not found 
further east than Afghanistan; Nymph®® 
alba, Marrubium vulgar©, -Nepeta catena, 
Potentilla reptans, and ^rifoliumiragife^m- 
have not been observed beyond Kasnm^i 
Cratoegus oxyacantha stop* in Kiafcfcw**! 
Rubus frutioosus in the outer 
Janata > and Aqriiiogia vujgaris .■"ife? 
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Many North African or Arabian forma rarely reside except at Dtujiliug^ 
snchas Peganum harmala, Fagonia cretica, the worst reputation (and most d^pryedly) 
Balanites ®gvptiaoa, Acacia arabica, Alhagi, of any of the numerous people who Sock -to 
Omngea, Calotropis, Salvadora Persica, ex- Darjiling. These should not be confonpdedi 
tend throughout all the drier parts of India, with any other Bhothean tribes of Thirty 
Oaks and Chesnuts prevail throughout the Sikkim or Nepal. The mountain slopeHaro 
Himalaya, Khnsia, and Malayan Peninsula, so steep, that these spurs, or little shelly 
descending to the level of the sea in Fast are the only sites for habitation between th$ 
Bengal, Malaya, Sumatra, Java, and Borneo, very rare flats on the river banks, and th^ v 
but throughout the Peninsula of Hindostau mountaiu ridges, above 6.000 feet, beyond 
add Ceylon are wholly absent. Conifero) not which elevation, cultivation is rarely if every 
only inhabit high levels, (along with these carried by the natives of Sikkim. The varie- 
oaks}, bub descend considerably below 4,000 ties of grain are different, but as many aseigbtr ' 
feet; of these, Pinus, Podocarpus, Tax ns, or ten kinds are grown without irrigation by ’ 
and Daerydium, are all found in tho Malay the Lepoha, and the produce is described ai 
Peninsula and Khasia, bat not one in the very good (80 fold). Much of this success is v ‘ 
Hindustan Peninsula or Ceylon, though these clue to tho great dampness of the clima&fe; 
present far more extensive and loftier mouu- vvero it not for this, the culture of the grain : 
tain ranges. Cyeadeae, are absentia Ceylon, would probably be abandoned by theLep* 
and palms and epiphytic Vaeciniaccm in that elm, who never remain for more than three, 
island and iu the peninsula of Hindcstau are seasons on one spot. A large bamboo ; “Pao/* 
comparatively rare. Lepcha) is tho prevailing plant near the base 

In descending from Darjiling the zones of of these valleys ; it attains a height of 40 to 
vegetation are well marked. At a littlo be- 60 feet, and the culms average in thickness * 
low 7,000 feet, or between fj, 000 and 7,000 by tho human thigh; it is unarmed, deep 
(1.) The oak, chesnut and magnolia, tho green, or purplish and used as large water 
main features of 7,000 — 10,Q00 feet. vessels. Besides this, there are nearly a 

(1) Immediately below 6,500, appears dozen kinds of bamboo known to the Lep- 
fclio Tree-fern (Alsophila gigantea, Wall*) a cha. A timber of the Himalaya, universally 
widely distributed plant, common to the adopted for ploughshares and other purposes 
Himalaya from Nepal eastward to theMalnyan requiring a hard wood, iV tho* “ Sing-brang- 
Peuiusula, Java and Ceylou. Dr. Hooker kuii” of the Lepcha, which ascends 4,000 feet 
saw but one species in these mountains : a on tho mountains. In very dry soils it is re- 
very similar, or possibly distinct species, placed by “ sal” (Vateriarobusta), and more 
grows at the foot of the outer range, rarely the Pinus longifolia. Sterculiee, of 
(8.) Palms, a Hpecies of Calamus, the two species, are common, as Poederia foetida, 
“Renoul" of the Lepcha. Tho fruit of all the which, as well as many Cueurbitaceae, pep- 
Calarni are eaten by the Lepcha and the stems pers, Gnfetum, Porana, a few Convol vulace® 
oflurger species are applied to various ecouo- and many Asclepioideaj, Hoya, &c , climb 
mic purposes. This, though not a very large high. A troublesome dipterous insect swarm# 
species, climbs lofty treos, and extends some .on the banks of the streams, it is very small, 
40 yards through the forest : 6,500 feet is the floating like a speck before the eye. The . 
upper limit of palms in tho Sikkim Hima- bite of this (the “ Pipsa”) leaves a small spot 
l»ya, and one species alone attains so great of extravasated blood under the cuticle, ygpy../. 
an elevation. Pour other Calami range be- irritating if not opened. A white flowered 
tween 1,000 and 6,000 feet on the outer hills, rue, Ruta albiflora, is sometimes cultivated, 
Borne of which are found 40 miles distant and very common ; truly wild or at eleva* 
from the plains. Among the other palms of tious of 6 to 7,000 feet; it is commonly used 
Sikkim is the “Simong” — a species of foV all diseases of fowls, mixed with their* 
Caryota, which is rare, and ascends to nearly food. Two species of bamboo, “ Payoug , l^ 
000 feet. and “Praong” of the Lepcha, herp replaq^y 

Gullioation . — Firing tlie forest is so easy the “ Pao” of the foot of the hills. 
in the drier months of the year, that a good former flowered abundantly, the culma, ?© ^ 
‘deal of cultivation is met with on the spurs, feet high, being wholly a diffuse paniole df \ 
At and below 5,000 feet, the level most affect- inflorescence. The “ Praong” bears arouady; 
®d by the Lepcha, Limbo and Sikkim Bho- head of flowers at tho apex of the 
thea. The term Sikkim Bhothea is applied to branches. •••• ' 

the more recent immigrants from Thibet, A thousand feet above Punkabaree injth^ 
*ho have settled in Sikkim, and are an in- outer Himalaya, the prevalent timber Is 
dustrioU8, well conducted people. The gigantic, and sealed by climbing Lag mi- ' 
Bhothea again, of Bhofcan, to the eastward, nosa?, as the Bauhinia and Robiaia> whip?; 
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^ffi^tubes sheath the tranks or spaa the has been cultivated most successfully to a 
^hfcfssi with huge cables joining tree to tree, large extent, and its cultivation is rapidly in- 
'Their trunks are also clothed with paraslti- creasing. Through Daijiling is the shortest 
■cal orchids, and still more beautifully mountain passage across the Himalaya into 
there, with Pothos (Scindapsus), Peppers, Thibet and Central Asia, and there is no 
Gnetura, Vines, Convolvulus, and Bigno- doubt that a large commerce in British 
ni®. The beauty of the drapery of the Po- manufactures could be established for these 
thos leaves is pre-eminent, whether for the countries. Mr. Moorcroft, who travelled in 
graceful folds the foliage assumes, or for Thibet afld Central Asia, gave it as his 
this liveliness of its colour. opinion that “ it is at our option whether 

Yrom one steppe, the ascent to Punkabaree Central Asia shall be supplied with goods 
is sudden and steep, and accompanied with a from Russia or England/’ The brothers 
change in soil and vegetation. The mica slate Schlagintweit, corroborated that view. Mr. 
and clay slate protrude every where, the former Bogle who was deputed by Warren Hastings 
foil of garnets. A giant forest replaces the to report upon the trade of Thibet, said, in 
'Stunted and bushy timber of the Terai Pro- 1775, that the trade must have been a very 
per*; of which the Dnabanga and species of considerable one hi broadcloths, and that 
Terminalia form the prevailing trees, with the demand for it was still very great in his 
Cedrela and the Gordonia Wallichii. Smaller time. Dr. Hooker, in his evidence beforo 
timber and shrubs are innumerable ; a suocu- the Colonization Committee, said there was 
lent character pervades the bushes and nothing the Thibetans admired more than 
herbs, occasioned by the prevalence of Urti- the cloth of his garments, and he believed, 
«$cece. Large bamboos rather crest the hills if they could obtain British woollens, they 
: than court the deeper shade, and of tho would gladly use them. The principal pro- 
tetter there is abundance, for the torrents ducts of Thibet arc gold, jewels, shawl-wool 
ent a straight, deep, and steep course down (the same as the Cashmere shawls are made 
the hill flanks: the gulleys they traverse of), ponies, immense quantities of borax, 
are choked with vegetation and bridged by and salt. Almost all the salt consnmed in 
fallen trees, whose trunks are richly clothed tho Himalaya is from Thibet, and it is 
with Dendrobium Pierardi and other epi- brought with immense labour, upon the 
phjtical orchids, with pendulous Lycopodia backs of men, women, children, and animals, 
and many ferns, Hoya, Scitaminese, and si- When the communication is made easy and 
milar types of the hottest and dampest cheap from Calcutta to Darjiling, tho salt 
climates. The forest is truly magnificent of Europe will entirely supersede that of 
^ along the steep mountain sides. The pro- Thibet in the Himalaya, and the natives, too, 
portion of deciduous trees is considerable much prefer it. Railroads are now in course 
.partly, probably, due tb the abundance of of construction and the line between Cal- 
the Dil Ionia, Cassia, and Sterculirf, whose cutta and Darjiling may be completed in 
copious fruit is all the more conspicuous two or three years. — The plantations at pre- 
from the leafless condition of the plant. The sent extend only as far as Debroghur, 
white or lilac blossoms of the convolvulus some days journey below Sudiya and 
like Thunbergia, and other Acanthacero were from Debroghur as far as Gowhateo 
the predominant features of the Rhrubby ve- in Lower Assam there are immense 
fg^tion, and very handsome. All around, tracts of waste land on both sides of 
the hills rise steeply five or six thousand the Berhampooter suitable for teaculfciva- 
foetj clothed in a dense deep green dripping tion. The export of tea from Assam in 1856 
fprest» Torrents rush down the slopes, amounted to 812,000 pounds, and from tho 
; their position indicated by the dipping of then existing plantations it was estimated 
the forest into their beds, or the occasional that the export in 1857 would be 1,000,000; 
cleu,4pf spray rising above some more bois- in 1858, 1,250,000 ; in 1859, 1,600,000 ; and 
part of their course. in I860, 2,000,000. The brothers Scbla- 

products and Commerce . — A range of hills, gintweitand Dr. Hooker, stated unhesitat- 
• ejdJted the Garrow, the Khassia, the Jynteea, ingly that tea of an excellent quality, could 
bo Naga, divides the valley of Assam be grown all along the lower ranges of the 
valleys of Sylhet and Cachar, and Himalaya from the Indus to the Brama- 
the tea plant thrives well, and kund, a distance of more than 1,300 miles. 
i plapten and companies have established Languages . — No one of the nations or 

Vtte^ehres, and are cultivating the plant races of those who were occupying India and 
; ap^^S8fully. Indeed, the tea soils of China South Eastern Asia, prior to the mahomedan 
i^A i^a are said to be almost exactly alike, invasions, retain any strictly historical ,ve- 
Polling and its neighbourhood, tea cord ofthe routes by which they ^^fh® a 
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their present localities or of the dates of ern Assam frontier are found; in'? ft* M« 
their advents. Researches into the families lowing order from east to west, the Aka, 
of language to which the spoken dialects Abor, Doffla, Miri, and Mishmi; next to 
belong,andthe existing physical peculiarities these is Bootea, which carries us as far east 
of the several races permit however, the be- as the Teesta : Sikkim, or the country? be- 
lief that India and the island parts of tween the Teesta and the Singhaleela range, 
South Eastern Asia were peopled long prior Contains the Lepeha and Limbu dialects 
to historic times; that a succession of races, The Sikkim Tcrai gives us the Dhimal, 
or of branches of the same human family, Bodo or Mechi and Koch which latter also 
have entered India and in some instances be- ocoupy the plains of Koch Bahar, and the 
come amalgamated with or l>cen dispersed northern parts of Runj poor, Dinajpoor and 
amongst the prior occupants, or have pushed Purneah. In Nepal, according to Mr. Hodg* 
them further on into less peopled or less son and Dr. Campbell’s researches, we find 
fertile districts, or amid forest and mountain a perfect maze of dialects. Beginning front 1 
tracts. In India proper from the Himalaya the Singhaleela range we find Limbu o* 
to Cape Comorin, even yet, every village and Kiranta which goes west as far as thi- 
every hamlet, have small bodies of predial Dudkoosi River in longitude 86° 44 r , Sher- 
slaves, who though possessing certain minor will found the Gurnng in the higher parts 
agricultural rights arc not allowed to pnr- of Singhaleela, closely connected with 
phase lands ; are compelled to reside outside whom are the Murmi. Along the lower 
the village walls, and are prevented quitting hills are the Magar, who extend to the 
the locality, for they furnish the only free west as far as Palpa. Somewhere about 
labour, available for the work of the field, here we should apparently place the Brahma, 
The total number of the non- Aryan aborigines Chepang, Hayu or Vayu, and Kusumbha. 
and ontcastesis estimated at 1 2,250,000 peo- In Central Nepal are the Newar, Pahri, and 
pie. On this point, Chevalier Bunsen, men- Bhramo a dialect of Magar, also the 
tions that- throughout Asia, the two great na- Daralii or Dorhi, Danwar, and Paksya. The 
tions who once centred the one in the Altai Tharu live in the Terai, between Chumpa- 
and the pasture land towards the Hi- rum and the Khatniandoo valley, as far west 
malaya, the other having its centre in the as the river Gandak. These last four are 
Ural mountains, appear in Asia as the sub- classed among Indo-Germanic languages, 
dued or primary element, as the Bubdued The rest are Turanian, with more or less in- 
substratum of Iranian civilization, and that fusion of Hindi. The Parbattia or Paharia, a 
the aboriginal languages of India which at- dialect of Hindi, is spoken all over Nepal 
tained their full development in the Dekhan and is the court language. West of this 
dialects, belong to that stock. again comes the Palpa, then the Thaksya, 

Most of the traders of the snow valleys Sunwar, and Sarpa, the diaRcts of Kumaon 
have some members of their families resid- an( i Gurhwal, which carry ns on to the Mil- 
ing at Daba or Gyani on the Nuna kliar chan of Kunawar, the Hundisi, and Tibars- 
lake. The great body of the hill men are kad north of it. West of this come the. 
Rajputs ; there are a few villages of Brah- I>ogra dialects of tho^unjab hills. On the 
mins, their residences are respectable, and' Southern Assam frontier we have the numer- 
occupy the more elevated portion of the vil- 008 Naga and Singpho dialects the Mikir 
lage site, the huts of the Dom or Hali and Angami, the languages of the Khassia 
being on a low range. The Dom are here- and Jaintia hillmcn the Boro in Cachar, and 
ditary bondsmen to the Rajputs. Basgi the Garo in the hills of that name. The 
also dwell there, and are, both men and Kook i occupy parts of Tipperah and Chitta- 
women, singers at the temples. The men of gong and the Mug race are in Arrakan and 
all castes in the hills are short and of poor Chittagong. 

physique ; they look worn and get deep lined Qj the Geology of the Himalaya and its 
on the face at a comparatively early age. subsidiary mountain ranges certain parti* 
The young women are often extremely have been studied, especially the lower fogy 
pretty, those living in the higher and colder Nation of the Siwalik range. Other ppifc 1 
villages, having, at 15 or 16 , a complexion as tions of the Himalaya, together with thi ' 
lair as many Spaniards or Italians, and with lulls beyond Peshawur, to the Safed 
very regular features. But they grow Hindu Kush, and Sulaimani ranges, are 
darker m they advance in years, and become mos t unexplored, and the only published! 
very plain. accounts of their structure are to be 

In the Himalaya, according to Mr. Ait- in a few scattered and brief notices in 
chesot^ the various dialects are mixed travels of Vigne, Jacqtiemont and Other|£ 
together in great confusion; on the north- and in several papers of the Asiatic Society. 
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B . Hunia find numerous fossil bones in as Mariea begonifolJfc and Xputtuynp cor- 
table land just north of the Himalaya data, with species of Chloraitithus, IncarviU 
sh they call Bijli Har. Aerolites are lea, and Hip tape. On ascending we pass 
ir : .; common about the passes and Mr. Dunlop through different gradations of vegetation 
? picked up several. They are called Devi until reaching the regions of the oaks and 
gola, bullets of the goddess “Devi.” A rhododendrons, which is immediately 


immediately 


great npheavement along the line of the succeeded by that of pines, we meet 
Himalaya has elevated a narrow belt of the another mild region, with a flora which 
plains into the Sewalik Hills (determined to must approximate to that of the mountains 


of tertiary age) and added many thousand of the Central provinces of China, for here 
feet to the height of the Himalaya, and facts ! we find the Chinese genera, Abelin and Kurya, 
■ /tend to the conclusion that India had one j with Stauntonia, Kadsura, llovenia, &e. 
longterm and one protracted fauna which and it is in the midst of similar voge- 
lived through a period corresponding to tation that the tea plant is everywhere found, 
several terms of the tertiary periods of It cannot be a difficult task to transfer from 
Europe. The density of the strata of the one country to another, a plant which grows 
earth’s crust under, and in the vicinity of, naturally and is cultivated extensively in one 
the Himalayan mountains is less than that which possesses so many of the plants which 
under the plains to the south, the deficiency are common to the two, and not found 
increasing as the stations of observation ap- elsewhere. Dr. Hoyle notices at length, the 
proach the Himalayas and being a maxi- similarity of products of the Chinese tea 


lqum when they arc situated on the range districts 


Himalaya : he 


itself. as the camphor, varnish, wood oil, and tallow 

Watershed , — The Himalayan watershed trees, constitute a part of the natural riches 
%s invariably been found to lie at a very con- of China, so we have in the Himalaya and 
Biderable distance to the north of the great at their foot, Camphors gland ulifeni, con- 
HimaJavan peaks which, from the side of j taming solid grains of camphor in its wood; 
Hindoostan, seem to form the watershed. Melanorrhaea usitatn (TFnW)yieldsabundance 
This peculiarity has been confirmed by the of excellent varnish, besides llhtts vernicifera, 
routes of A. Zaskari. The Himalaya give the varnish tree of Japan, which is common 
forth four great rivers, the Brahmaputra, in the Himalaya. .Wood oil is yielded by 
Indus, Sutlej and Kurnali or (logra. These several species of Dipterocarpus : oil is ob- 
.are called by the Thibetans, Tam-jan-khani- tained from apricot seeds, and from Prinse- 
ba, or Hwso’s-moulh ; Singh-gi kbamba, or pia utilis in China as it is in the Himalaya, and 
Lidn’s-raoutli ; Laugelian-khamba, or Bull’s- paper of the Daphne cannabina is also a pro- 
moutlr and Mabja-khamba, or Peacock’s duct common to both as also the butter of 
titbtith. These* four great rivers drain the Bassia butyracea, which abounds at Aliuo* 
'Kailas group of mountains. They rise close rail. 


to the great Kailas Purbut. 


Aunt ml life . — Man dwells in villages up to 


Belts of Vegetation . — The flora of the Hi- 12,000 feet. The partridge has been observed 
malaya mountains, including that of the j 10,080 feet above the sea aud crows and 
ipost northern pans of China, shows an ravens 10,500. The Khaij pheasants never 
almost complete identity with the genera | descend below 12,000 and high over the Kin- 
found covering the elevated. belt of the Hi- chingliovv (22,766) flocks of wild geese are 
malaya. If we commence with the bases of seen to wing their flight. — Powell , Hand 
these mountains, and pass successively Booh Boon. Prod. Punjab , p. 127 and 128. 
through the several belts, and (analogous Outer Mountains of Kemarm , by Captain Her - 
& what takes place between the parallels of j bert in Bl As. Trans. Vols. xi. xii: Hoyle HL 
latitude of 4ft° and 45°), experience the ra- j Him. Bot., p. xii. Schl. Hem. Campbell 
pid decrease of mean temperatures and the pp. 40, 147-8, 168. Thompson's Travels, p. 
quick succession of vegetable productions, 37. Hooker f. et. Thom. Hooker, Rim. Jour. 
WjS first find a vegetation similar to that of Vol. I, pp. 103, 108, 281. The Universal 
ifs® southern provinces of India; the agrf- Review, No. % p. 350. Major Gannmghani, 
otUiurai products consist of rice, millet, ama- Captain Strachey. Report Brit. Association 
ranth, au esculent arum, ginger, turmeric, a 1847. Annals of Indian Administration; 

cotton, and sugar at the season, sue- Vol % XILp.fi 3, *78. 
mmir ivheat, barley and buck- wheat in Ainim nf Alnus 

the cold weather months. Along with HIMALAYAN ALDER, syn. of & 

glanhuna, oleander, and some of the" orange Nepalensis. _ 

^ — •«- HIMALAYAN CHIRETTA. geo Gh 1 - 


meet also with soiie species HI 
«l^|t^rteetbDg«0usidered peculiar to China, I retta. 
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HlMlBAYAlf GEDAtt, Cedrus deodara, 
Loud. 

HIMALAYAN CHESNUT, Eng., Pavia 
indica, Royle. 

HIMALAYAN FIR, Picea webbiana, 
Lamb. 

HIMALAYAN GENTIAN. Gontiana 
korroo. Wall. 

HIMALAYAN HORNBEAM, Carpinns 

viminea. 

HIMALAYAN IBEX. Capra; Ibex 
Ilimalayana. Blylh. See Caprece. Mam- 
malia. 

HIMALAYAN OAK. Qnercus incana. 

Q. incana. 

HIMALAYAN RHUBARB. Sec Rhu- 
barb. 

HIMALAYAN SPRUCE, Abies sraithi- 
ana. Wall. 

H IMA LEFT. See Koh. 

HIMANGSHOO. Sauk, from llima, 
cold, and ungshoo, ravs of light. 

JIIMANTOPtJS CAN DID US. Syn. of H. 
mnlun op terns ; the black- winged stilt of. Eu- 
rope, Asia, all. Africa: and common in 1 
India. ' ! 

HIMAUS, Rennell (p. 125-6) suspects' 
Emoilus and Irrmus to be different readings 
of the same name; and J mans or Hirnaus, 
to bo of the same derivation as the compound 
Sanscrit word Himmaleli, signifying snowy 
region, the name at present used, and Pliny 
knew the meaning well. A chain anciently 
named Taurus, which rises in . lesser Asia, and 
runs eastward through Armenia, — from 
thence deviating to the S. E., shuts up 
the south coast of the Caspian sea, — was 
continued by Ptolemy, under the names of 
Coronas, Sariphi, and Paropamisns, dividing 
Hyrcauia and Tapuri, from Parthia ; Margi- 
ana from Aria ; and Bactria, 1‘rom the pro- 
vince of Paropamistis : or, according to mo- 
dem geography, dividing Mazauderati, or 
Taberistan from Curuis ; the countries of 
Dahistan, Corcan, and Karasm, from Ko- 
rean ; Balk and Guar, from Segistan or 
Seistan, and fiually was made to join that 
ridge, which, under the name of Indian Cau- 
casus divided India from Bactria ; and after- 
wards took the names of Iraaus and Err.o- 
dns, separating India from Scythia. Tho 
ridge that Mr. Forster crossed, near the 
Caspian sea, had a north and south direction 
an d answers to the mountains Masdoramus 
of Ptolemy, which shut up the eastern side 
of Parthia proper, situated on the S. if of 
the Caspian. The modern name of the ridge 
* Kana-hoody ; and Mr, Forster remarks, 
%t the 'elevation of it is far greater on the 
w **t, than on the east ; so that the lands of 


‘ HIND. * 

Korasan* are, in general, more elevatfed tha^ 
those towards Ispahan. The Kaii^ltopdy 
mountains are those which M. D’ Auville has 
extended to Herat and Cabal.-— 

Melnoir, p. 125-6, 190. •’ ‘ : ! 

HIMAVUT, Sans, from Hima, cold. Sea 
Inscriptions, p. 371. . : 

HIMA VIM ALA MUKTAGUNA 
string of pearls as pure as snow” is a cotttv 
pari son which occurs in the Madra Bakshashd ; 
poem! — II hid. Thm.LV ol. II, p. 182. • J 

H1MBRO of Kauawar, Ulmus erosa, also 
Ulmus pnmila, Pall. Small leaved- elm. . • 

IIIMIS, a baddbist monastry near Leh in 
Ladak, .1*2,324 feet above the sea. 

IIIMIS. Arab. Cicer arictinnm. * 

HLMSAGUR, Bung. Kalanehoe laciniaia, 
Cut leaved navel-wort. 

1IIMYAR, one of tho sons of Abid-us* v 
Shams or Saha, who gave his name to the 
Himyaritic dynasty. Tho most, powerful of 
this dynasty was Aboo Karib, commonly call- 
ed Tobba, in A. D. 206, he covered the Kaaba 
with a tapestry of leather, and supplied its 
dopr with a lock of gold. 

HIMYARITE. Tho terra applied to the 
descendants of the Persian conquerors of 
Yemen. Itimyar, was the fifth monarch from 
Kahtan, and gave his name to tho Himayaritio . 
dynasty, which ruled over Yemen for many, 
centuries with varying fortune and different 
degrees of magnificence. This dynasty termi- 
nated on the conquest of Yemen by tho Abys* 
sinians in A. D. 525, with Dthoo Nawas the 
last of them, and the tyrant who destroyed tho 
Christians of Nejran by burning $0,000 in a 
pit, noticed in chapter 85 of the Koran, as the 
martyrs, tho brethren of the pit. The dynasty 
had ruled in Yemen, for 2,000 years, and its 
down-fall was accelerated by the intolerance 
of tho Jewish Tobbsis. For a short time prior’ 
to A. D. 595, assisted by the Persian monarch^ * 
Nowsberwan and Kesra Parwez, the dynasty ; 
again ruled overYemen, but were ultimately- 
put aside by Persia declaring Yemen to be # ; 
satrapy. Himyaritic inscriptions were found* 
by Mr. Crnttend.cn in the town of Senaa.. 
They are, likewise, met with at Aden. Tli#f 
ancient people called Himyari by the moder^ 
Arabs were probably called Homeiri bytheirf, 
ancestors, as their territory corresponds 
that, of the Homeritte of P to 1 e my. — Qeotj. 

6. Playfair's Yemen. See Aboo Karib, 
p. 29. India. Khadim. Sam&rcand. 

HINAB. Ah. the hemp plant. ? 
HIN-BIN-KOMBA. Singh. Androgn^i 
paniculata. Wall. 

HIND, the term India, by whicb;tbSa| 
country as far as it was known, is disting 
ed in the earliest Grecian histories, * 
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W bo derived from Hind, the name given to 
"It by the ancient Persians ; through whom, 
doubtless, the knowledge both of tho coun- 
try, and its name, were transmitted to the 
Gfreeks. Jifr. Wilkins says that no such word 
4s Hindoo, or Hindostan, are to be found in 
the Sanscrit Dictionary. It appears that the 
people among whom the Sanscrit language 
Was vernacular, styled their country Bharatan. 
J lennelVs Memoir , p. xx. 

: HINDAULI. Pers. Syn. of . Cleome 
viacosa. 

' ' HINDI, one of the tongues of India it 
abounds in Sanscrit words, and has many 
dialects. Speaking generally the tongues 
spoken in the whole of upper India, includ- 
ing the Panjab, from the Himalayan to tho 
Vindhyan range, may be said to be Hindi. 
Also the languages of Kamaon, and Garh- 
wal, all along the Sub Himalayan range as 
fer as the Gogra river ; the impure dialect 
Of theGorkha; the Brij-bhasha (or Baka 
&48 is pronounced on the Ganges,) the Panja- 
: bi, Multani, Sindi, Jataki, Ilaruti, Marwari 
and it is said Konkani. Tho Bengali is a 
Hform of Hindi but so highly polished as to 
be classed as a distinct tongue. Seo India. 
Hindoo. 

HINDIKI. A namo by which the hin- 
doos in Astracan, are known; of whom 
there are about five hundred families. Mr. 
"Mitchell says, that the reputation of these 
hindu colonists, stands very high, and 
.that they bear a preference over all the 
Merchants of other nations settled in this 
1 great commercial city. 

Hi^^IYAN RIVER is navigable from the 
sea up to Zeitun, which latter town is only 
ft day's journey to Beh-behan (five farsangs.) 
Baron 0. A. Be Bodes Travels in Luristan 
; Md Arabistan, p. 304. 

HINDON. A’ river near Saharunpoor. 
v HINDOO. The recent labours of Pro- 
fessor Wilson, Major Cunningham, Mr. 
t Hodgson, Chevalier Bunsen, Dr. Caldwell, 
•Professor Muller, Professor Ballantyne, Dr. 
'W. W. Hunter, and Mr. George Campbell 
,f and articles of deep learning and research in 
" r the Calcutta, North British, and Quarterly 
^Meviews, all since the middle of this century 
l added more to our knowledge of these 
people than had been acquired in preceding 
^mturies, and it is from these writings that 
; ^ of the present article has been gather- 
; r 0d together. Hindoo, Native, land Native of 
. are the ordinary names by which the 
i#>lworsbipping people of British India are 
: present known, hut the teyms are all of 

Lfps^l^c^t use. The peoples to whom they 
are only now fusing, under the 
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firm sway of the British rule, a^d dever be, 
fore had, nor could havo had,6ne common 
designation. Bharata or Bharata vart’hs 
has been quoted as an ancient name, foi 
part of the countries which Europeans in. 
elude ,in the term Iridia. Hindu for the peo. 
pie aud Hindustan for tbe country, now so 
generally applied by natives as well as foreign- 
ers are possibly of Persian or Ariau origin. 
And if the latter the namo may have some 
relation to the seven rivers of the Punjab, 
tho Sabp’ta- Sindh n, which the Arians met 
with in their course to the south. Bharata 
was an ancient kiug of part of India and 
hence Mr. Wilkins derives one ancient name, 
rejecting of course, in so doing, the supposi- 
tion that tho river Indus, properly Sindhu, 
and commonly pronounced Sindh, either 
gave a name to the country or received one 
from it ; also, of Indu, a name of the moon, 
being the origin of Hindu or Hindustan, the 
Sanskrit haying no such words. (See Heto* 
podesa,p. 3315.) The word may however be 
of some untraced foreign tongue, in which 
Ind or Hind or Hindu meant black, for it 
has long been so applied by the fairer races 
around to the dark coloured populations in 
tho territories which are now comprised in 
British India. The Arab, the Persian, the 
Affglian and Sikli when speaking of the 
people of India, only call them “ black men”, 
and even in India tho inahomedan deseend- 
ents of the Arab, Persian, Moghul and Af- 
ghan conquerors use tho same expressive 
designation, “ Kala Admi,” literally black 
man, being ever in their mouths. And 
hindus theipselves, in their various tongues, 
likewise so distinguish themselves from all 
tho fair foreigners amongst them. The 
African races who arc brought to India, as 
the household slaves or guards of native 
princes invariably when alluding to suchol 
their own people as are bom in the country, 
style them Hindi. Now-a-days, too, though 
the idol worshipping people call themselves 
hindu, iu this they are merely following the 
names given to them by their Arab, Persian, 
Tartar and British rulers. It ts only of late, 
however, that even Europeans have habitu- 
ally used this term, for at the beginning cl 
the century, Gentoo was the every day 
name employed, though it has since gradually 
fallen into disuso. It, also, was derived 
from a foreign people, the Portuguese and 
was applied to the idol worshippers, like the 
“gens” of the Romans and gentile of 
the scriptures. It never perhaps reached 
much beyond the sea-port towns and evee 
there, if the better educated amongst #* 
natives ever employed it, dqtogeo 
merely iu imitation ^ 
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too, simila4y, brahman*- and others when 
alluding to their own countrymen likewise 
style them Hindus. 

Hindoo is, however, entirely a conven- 
tional term, and does not represent a nation, 
a race or a religion. The great bulk of the 
people known by this appellation aro the 
descendants of Scythian and Arian immi- 
grants, who in bye-gone ages, as conquerors 
or in search of a milder clime, left the cold 
regions of the north, some offshoots moving 
westward an'd others to the south. Rem- 
nants of Scythian languages are found in Re- 
in chi stan, and' the* seat of the great Sanscrit 
speaking people was long in Kashmir, prov- 
ing that one great highway to the south, had 
been along the valley of the Indus, through 
Kashmir, and the Punjab. But between the 
valley of the Indus and that of the Brahmapu- 
tra, there are twenty or thirty otljcr passes in 
the Himalayas, through which the northern 
races could stream to the genial south. 
Amongst the first of these immigrants seem- 
ingly were the Tamil races, belonging to the 
Turanian or Tartar family of mankind, a body 
of whom seem to have followed the course 
of the Indus and spread themselves over the 
peninsula. As to the date of their advent, 
however, history is silent, but there seems 
no doubt that great branches of the Seytliic 
stock were occupants of India, at the time 
that it was invaded and to a considerable ex- 
tent conquered, by the {Sanskrit speaking 
tribes of the Arian family. In the north, 
the subjugation or ousting of the Tamilians 
from all rank and power was so complete 
that Sanskrit forms of speech became the 
language of the country, and the Kashmiri, 
the Panjabi*, the Sindi, the Guzerathi, the 
Mahrati, the Hindustani and the Bengali, all 
of them with a large admixture of Sanskrit, 
are sister tongues known ns forms of Hindi. 
South of the Nerbudda, however, it is other- 
wise. Throughout the peninsula, the langua- 
ges differ from the Sanskrit in grammar, 
and only admit Sanskrit words, in the same 
Wa y that, the Anglo-Saxon admitted terms 
ef law [and civilization from the Norman 
JPench. At the present day, the south of 
India more largely represents the Tartar, 
*nd the north, the Arian race. But the fair, 
yellow colored Arians are to be met with 
south even to* Cape Comorin, and . though 
teiisg with the various Tamil nations; races 
tribes, for at least, two thousand years, in 
sical form, complexion, intellect and 
-Jners, the bralmrinical and other Arian 
fttoilies are as distinct as when thoir fore- 
Jj^herd first came conquering from the north. 
I” 6 great- Arian migration, however, which 
^ems to have received i ts first check by the 
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great Vindhyan range, took place between 
the fourteenth* and eighth ceuturioa^haiQ^ 
the Christian era., , % r ',]<% 

According to Chevalier Bunseiy u* 
India, means Lord. It is not so, however,, 
in any language now spoken, but is the 
Sanskrit term, Aria, a great man (plural 
Ariaha) which is brought into the Telugu 
as Aryudu, sing, or Aryulu 

plural : and into the Tamil as Ariun 
sing, and Aryar ^rflwrr or Aryargal ^ifliuiraar 
plural, great man, singular, great men, pin-* 
rn,l. Brahmans use it * amongst and for 
themselves and the inferior castes invariably 
apply it to the members of the brahmini- 
cal order and to them alone. A slokam in 
the Sanskrit work, the Amarakoslia, 

Avya vartaha punia Bhurni hi. 

Mad’hiam Vindhya Himava yoho, 
i. e. “ the Arian country, the sacred land 
(lies) between the Vindhya and Himalaya,” 
while it indicates the race, also explains the 
utmost limits to the north and south to which 
the conquering Arians extended their territo- 
ry in India. Major Cunningham in his learn- 
ed work on the Bhilsa topes (p. 15.) uses the 
term Arian in allusion to “the race of Aryyn, 
whose emigrations are recorded in the Zen- 
davesta, who starting from Ericene Vijo, 
gradually spread to the south-east, over Ary- 
ya vart’ha or Aryya-dcsa, the northern plains, 
of India, and to the south west, over Iran or 
Persia : he adds that the Medes are called 
Apuoi by Herodotus. The original meaning 
of the word is also said to have been equiva- 
lent to Upper Noble. It has also, ^however, 
been suggested that as the Arians were ori- 
ginally and essentially an agricultural and 
therefore a peasant race, they may have de- 
rived their name from their plough. Word 
fpr word, the same terra is found in several 
tongues. In Latin, it is aratrum, from aro, 

I plough. In Egyptian (in Nefmari) Ar is 
said to mean a plough. In Tamil it is Er 
GJ/r, in Telugu, Araka in Sanskrit, ^ 

along with Nangala or Nangara it is also 
called Hala or Hara ^ cr 0 and the 

Arian race may have obtained their name/ 
from this implement of husbandry*. 7 

The Vedas. — A recent writer in the Calcutta 
Review remarks that their history, whilst 
the Punjab, is to be found in the V edic hymtrt£ 
which good scholars are of opinion WOrer 
composed mostly about fifteen centurie$tNK 
fore Christ, but not committed to writftoftg 
and therefore not collected, until the etobtil, 
century B. C. With all their diffioultm*^ 
these hymns furnish much iufbrmatioU 
garding the origin and early state of arac^- 
who have exercised a great influence on; 48$ 
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ilea wh<valongwith themselves, arenow 
fgnated hindns. The geography of these 
„ w wi» Obnfirms the theory that the Arian 
from Central Asia about seven- 
^tefeeentutnos before Christ, entered India by 
'i ^ il^lirorth West., dwelt, during the earliest Ve- 
v^jo-poftion in the Punjab, and migrated or, 
■f neither fought their way into Central India 
during the five centuries that succeeded. 
% the frequent .mention of the Snraswati 
audother rivers, we learn that the Punjab 
^Was at onetime the locality of the Vedic 
'y.J&yjitou. The Mas§agetas occupied precise- 
-:'.jjte:;'that position to which the legends of 
Mem and its rivers (amongst the 
livers the Jaxartes and the Oxus may he 
, ;d!feirly traced i point as the cradle of the 
‘Aryan race and the early mentiou of the 
Sac® (Sakya) and Bactrians (Yavana) as 
the principal foreign nations, confirms the 
Supposition that tho Arian race travelled 
southwards from the high lands of Central 
before entering the Punjab. From 
Rig-Veda it is evideut that at the time 
gjWEvita composition, the cow was not rever- 
/■. enced though cow-stealing was a great 
: Crime. The Ariaus of tho Vedic period wore 
not barbarians or nomades. In the earliest 
period of their migration, they had no 
money. Their wealth consisted of cattle, 
horses, sheep, goats and buffaloes, and the 
',00 W was the medium of barter. But there 
is also mention in their hymns of cities, of 
;^4sommerce, merchants and sailors, of wea- 
pons of wood and iron, of chariots, of lie- 
:^^ralds, of travellers, and inus for their accom- 
^|ft^datioh, and even of the vices of primitive 
g^Blisation. These migrants into India, in 
tho timo of tho Vedas, we are also told, were 
**Cow- eating and spirit-drinking people. 
7 dFroin their' hymns also we learn that they 
hid roads and ferries ; bullock-carts and 
: Waggons ; they bad carriages and war cha- 
riots drawn by horses, and that the carriage 
made of wood with brass wheels and 
t^OU; rims and pillars. It had seats and 
;| v WUing8, was easy going and sometimes in- 
l ; jllid with gold. Iron and steel were, sub- 
gSerpehtly at least, in use, for there is men- 
ytiou: of jrpn armour, of arrows tipped with 
£ j&fceel, and Porus gave thirty pounds of steel to 
^^Xander. They had a knowledge of the 
■iijtil hid halls of justice and halls and cham- 
: of sacrifice, but apparently no temples 

'■ Women held a liigb social po- 

'he risbi and bis wife, conversed 
terms, went together to the sacri- 
and practised austerities together, 
ms joined in processions, and 
^ dp daughters remaiped without re- 
fathers’ house. But we 



read of drunkenness* 
gambling, abandoning of children, thieves, 
courtezans and epnuchs. Kashi vat, an 
lustrions risbi, married ten sisters at once, 
and polyandry also prevailed, for in an alle- 
gory, Kashivat says, “ Aswins! your admiva- 
ble (horses) bore the car, which you had 
harnessed, (first) to the goal, for the sake of 
honour ; and tho damsel, who was the prize, 
came through affection to yon and acknow- 
ledged your husbandship) saying, you are 
my lords (Vol. 7, p. 322.) Calcutta, Review. 
1859. ^ 

It is tho commonly received opinion that 
south of the Himalaya, tho Arianswere first 
in tho Pun jab and Kashmir, and afterwards 
in Sind, Gnzerat and Delhi, and that the 
seat of Vedic power, 'faith and learning was 
j between the Jumna and the Indus. But 
I Chevalier Bunsen, who does not accept the 
! ordinary calculation as to tho age of the 
world, and regards the stated years of the 
patriarchs to refer, not to tho duration of 
their lives, but to certain cycles or eras 
then in use, gives B. C. 10,000 to 8,000 as 
the date of the Arian emigration from the 
north-east of tho primitive land ; — as the 
close of tho great plutonic disturbances of 
tho earth and its climatic changes; and of 
| the formation of the stem of the Arian lan- 
guages in its most general sense. From 
B. C. 8,000 to 5,000, he gives as tho period 
of the gradual separation of the Arian races, 
German, Sclavo, Palasgian : B. C. 5,000 
to 4,000 as the date of the gradual exten- 
sion of tho Irano- Arian race in Oeutral Asia. 
B. C. 4,000 as that of the Arian immigra- 
tion into the Indus country, and B. C. 3,500 
as tbe „ age of Zoroaster’s reform. Accord- 
ing to this learned writer, their emigration 
from Sogd to Bactria and beyond it, ate 
they separated from the rest of the Arian 
people, who shaped their course westward, 
took place prior to B. C. 5,000 consequently 
before tbe age of Menes. The same author 
is of opinion that it.was about 3,000 B.C. that 
the schism took place amongst the Arians* 
when all India beyond tbe Sutlej adopted 
brahmanism, and the religious , views, forms 
and habits of Bactria, were for ever abandon- 
ed. That they entered Lnjia as conqueror 
some centuries before Christ, and long sway- 
ed the fortunes of the northern part of it, is 
clear, but the greatly prior dates ascribed by 
Chevalier Bunsen, seem to require fttrther 
investigation. . . i 

Ifc is agreed that the Vedic immigrants, 
called themselves Arians : Ipdra» say the-?- 
shis, has given the land to the Arians. 

Aria proper lay 'not^w^at frcnr'fod 1 ** 
about the toiit 
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Hedes andParthians were ita distinctive peo* of those days will never be knpsrn. JJnt 
pie. Lfttterly,Medes, Persians, and the tribes the powerful branch of the /Aririj ; ;r|ee 
between the Medes and the Indus, were to a who passed into India between th^ JfontV 
certain extent amalgamated under one rale, teenth and eighth centuries before ^rist 
and Arians stretched loosely from the Indus brought with them the language or pe 
to the Capsian sea. These races, in one part Vedas, and as, down to the present 
of their immigration, seem to have worship- ( all brahmans profess alike to rccogni$$ 
ped the elements but to have modified their the authority of those sacred book^ w*; 
tenets as they journeyed to the south, intro- witness worshippers of Siva, Vishnu aniv 
during amongst other matter, a large amount the maintainers of the Sonkhya orNyaya dpc> 
of hero-worship. It. is however admitted that trines, all considering themselves ana ev «ti^ 
the Vedic Arians dwelt chiefly on the banks each other to be orthodox members of the 
of the Indus and its confluence as high up as hindn community. It is this common re - $ 
Kashmir, and as low down as Kutch and cognition of that one set of religions books, 
northern Guzerat. Aria-vart’ha, the Arians which is, the sole bond of union amongst the 
portion, as defined even in later times, was descendants of the various races and tribes 
the country south of the Saras wati and north professing hindnism. or brahminism, who 
of the Drishadavati. (Calcutta Rev tm\ No. 64 now people India. The Arians seem to 
]). 424.) Indeed it has been remarked that have brought with them a servile race, or to 
in the first 500 hymns of the Vedas, we can have had amongst them a social distinction 
discover the eastern and southern boun- between the noble and the common people 


daries of the Arian races, at that time. Among 
the enemies' whom they subdued by the help 
of Indra, we find the Arbuda, supposed by 
all scholars to be Mount A boo, on the Ara- 
vali IIil|s. AJso Kutsa, by the help of Indra, 
destroyed a robber chief, named Kaya (va) 
whose country near the Sipha was between 
the Anjasi, Kulisi and Vorapatni rivers 
(Vol. I p. 2(58.) . The Universal Knowledge 
Society’s Maps mention a town still called 
Kaya , and its vicinity, the Sipn, Bunas or 
Anas and Kalindi rivers, thus identifying 
the locality of Kuya (va) as close to Arbuda 
or Abu. But the localities further south, 
riz., Oojein, Chittore or TJdipore, and the 
river Chumbul and the Nerbudda seem not 
to have become known to them then. Of 
tho north, however, notices occur f of the 
Jumna, Sarju, Gumti and one allusion to the 
Gangs. There is fighting on the Sarju be- 
tween Arian chiefs, bub their silence as to 
the great Canges, shows that it was as yet 
personally unknown to them, or that they 
had only encountered it in its northern 
course. They were occupants of Cashmir, 
the valley of thelPunjab, Sind, Guzerat and 

vr B er k ft P 8 near to Delhi, but the kingdoms 
ofMagadha and -Mithila and Avodhia, were 
•not then known. The seat of Vedic power 
* n d‘ learning when at its zenith, was be- 
ween tho Jumna and the Indus : and all to 
too east of Delhi or Indraprestha, or that 
toy -north of the 28th parallel of latitude was 
Unknown to them. Later, in the time of 
oeleucus, their territory had come down to 
jtotna. But their discovery of tho great 
Ranges, yras later than the Vedas, which 
Jr v W to the Sindu, Saraswati and 

he pnahadayati (Kaggar.) 

Much Connected with the natives of India 


which lias ever continued. As they conquer- 
ed south wards, amongst the Tartar races 
whom they found in the country, they also 
reduced them everywhere to a ♦ state of 
slavery. They named them in fierce con- 
tempt Dasa or slaves and these formed the 
true servile race of Menu and other writers. 
Whore the races who had preceded them 
retained their independence these proud, 
immigrants styled them M’hlechha, a 
term which even to tho present, day, is in- 
tended to comprise every thing that is hate- 
ful or vile. In Vedic times, along tho western 
coast of Hindustan dwelt, also, other races* 
different alike from the Scythic tribes and 
from the Arians of the Ved a r— earlier colo- 
nizers or emigrants, most probably from As- 
syria and the west, — who had a civilization 
of their own and 4< iron built, cities,” and 
with whom the Pharaohs and Solomon arid 
■Hiram and the Cushite Arabs of Yemen car- 
ried on a lucrative trade by sea. This peo- 
ple extended gradually down the coast to . : . 
Capo Comorin, crossed over to Ceylon, 
crept up the Coromandel coast, till stopped ; 
by tho Godaveri and Mahanadi.^ AJi 
Bengal Presidency and Central India wakM^g 
that time thinly inhabited by a Tartar, 
yan, or Mongol race, coming doyrn 
Tibet, and Nepal. But so sparse was the | 
lation whom the Arians encountered tha^-fe^ 
the Veda, Agni is represented as “ the 
ral” of NahusU , the first settler, that^g 
they cleared the ground by burning thefri^,^ 
est$, and some fine descriptions are 
tho grandeur and terror of the sight. 

In theNorfch-West were the Arians. 
earlier Arian India, one or two localities 
be identified pretty nearly from the 
hymns of the Vedas. There is a 
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^Jj&ri, orMandhat; tbereis a city, Mandhafci, present ’ day, aveiywhere amongst th 0 
near Delhi. . If tlie city was named from hindus he is identified with: Siva. With 
the king, it would go far to prove that in liis the single exception of an epithet ‘ Kapardi, 
lime Hastinapur and Indraprestha were not with braided hair, of doubtful significance 
jet founded, for which also there is Puranic and applied also to another divinity, no other 
authority. Again prince Bhnjyu, or Bhoojyu name applicable to Siva occurs, and there 
this ‘pirate, is plainly the name father of is not the slightest allusion to the form 
Bhooja in Cutch ; a nest of pirates in all in which, for the last ten centuries at 
time. Among the many petty rajahs, (a least, he seems to have been almost ex. 
obnfederacy of twenty is mentioned in the clusively worshipped in India, that of thp 
Vi4a, Vol, I,p. 147), one named Divodasa, 1 1 ingam or phallus: neither is there the 
called also Puru, is specially celebrated and slightest hint of another important tea- 
vre may gather that his kingdom coincided ture of later hinduism, the trimurti, or 
pretty nearly with that of Porus in the time triune combination of Brahma, Vishnu and 
pf Alexander. He is at war with Susravas, Mah'eswara or Siva, as typified by the mys- 
a king whose name occurs in the Raja Ta- tical syllable 0 M. (a-u-m.) although, ac- 
ringini, as connected with Kashmir — per- cording to high authority on the religions 
haps an ancestor of the Abisares of Greek of antiquity (Creuzer, Vol. I, pp. 26 27,) 

report. The Vedic name is Naja. In the the trimurti was the first element in the 
Perse poliian inscription, Xerxes called him- faith of the hindus and the second was the 
self Magna orNnka, the Greek Anax, and lingum. In this view, Creuzer must have 
there can be no reasonable doubt, that this intended the mixture of creeds now current 
i« the true meaning of the Naga dynasties in India, for the whole vedic faith had few 
of Cashmir and Magadha. These were kings, of the elements of modern hinduism. 
not snakes. The turning Naka into Naga, 

*nd then inventing a snake worship, which The gods whom the vedic hindus wor- 
latterly may have become real, are quite shipped were Indra and Agni. Indra was 
Pnranic. the firmament, with all its phenomena. He 

alone held the thunderbolt, and was king 
It is supposed that the Vedas were com- over gods and men. Agni was the element 
posed about seventeen centuries before of fire. All the other gods were but mani- 
Cbrist but not reduced to writing till the festations, or other forms, of these two. 
eighth century. This would have admitted The relationship is evident between Agni 
of much neW matter being introduced when and the Sun, the Snrya, or Sura, or Savi- 
the traditions were first recorded. But a tri of the Vedas, and a female divinity. 
Striking difference has been observed be- But Indra also is frequently identified with 
3 tween the mythology of the Rig Veda, and the Sun; indeed the twelve great deities or 
(itpeiof the heroic poems and Puranas. Some Aditya, are but other names of the same 
of the divinities worshipped in Vedic times, god as presiding over the twelve months of 
ere not unknown to later systems, but at first the year. It seems strange in the face of 
perform very subordinate parts, whilst those so significant an inference, that some of the 
deities who are tho principal objects of wor- best oriental scholars, including even the 
e£tp pf the present day, are either . wholly iconoclast Bent-Iy, agree in affirming that 
diin&med in the Veda, or are noticed in an the division of the Zodiac into 12 signs was 
inferior or different capacity. The names of long posterior to the time of the Vedas, and 
Siva, of Mahadeva, of Durga, of Kali, of that the rishi were familiar with the 27 
ftama, of Krishna, so far as research has nakshatra. The Aditya most frequently 
gone, do not occur in the Vedas. The prac- invoked are Mitra, Varuna, Aryamaif, and 
tiro of the conquered races seems to have in a lesser degree Pushan, Bbaga, Vishnu 
i^n^to represent or regard their local deities and Twashtri. There is some discrinrina- 
^ Jd^ntical with or avatars or incarnations tion in these attributes : but on the whole 
if the Vedic chiefs who had already become they are pale and colourless. Pushan 
objeets of worship. The Vedas, mention watches over roads and travellers, Twashtrt 
ftudra, as the chief of the winds, collecting is the Vulcan or ‘ smith * of the gods. Slight 
thecloudsis a shepherd’s dog does jbhe mention is made of Vishnu: but we have 
sheep, and attending on his master Indra. the germ of the legendary ‘three steps, 
The most that can. be made ofRudra inthe being apparently simply the rise, Qulpiina^ 
is as the father of the winds and tion, and setting of the sun. Apiong_ wje 
||»aiainglj a fenn either of Agni or Indra. inferior deities, the Marnt, pr windsi hcJ 
;:%^ ii|- 4 t|efPurana8 he is of a very doubt- the first place ; and next 
; fel origii4 and r identification ; bixt in the 1 on the same levelj the" AsWini. ^ '• * 
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are apparency twins or brothers* and sdns cared only for wealth, victory, animal grafifl^ ; 
of the sea (Sindhu). Sometimes, as Dr. cation, and freedom from dii^aSd. I’feW 
Wilson notices, ihey seem to be the 4 pre- blessings they implore ” 9 says Profes^OV Wil- 
cursive rays of the sun,* at other times, per- son, “ are for the most part of a temporal 
haps the snn and moon- as rising out of the and personal description, wealth, food, 
sea; so that the vedic hindns evidently had posterity, cattle, cows and horses protep- 
settlements on the sea-coast or on some tion against enemies, victory over them, aiidi 
water, which they called a sea. The Aswini sometimes their destruction.’ ” “ There are : * 
are almost invariably represented as having a few indications of a hope of immortality 
a triangular car with three wheels, drawn and of further happiuess but they are neither , 
by asses — while their name appears to be frequent, nor, in geueral, distinctly annotmc- 
derived from “ atwa a horse which would ed.”The only notice of an after life is found 
seem to identify them with the two horses j in the legend (for nothing ir founded op it) 
of the sun. Altogether they are a perplexing of three brothers, called Ribhus, who for 
paitf : and the sakta or hymns addressed to their meritorious actions were made gods— . 
them are richest of all in legend. Their con- the germ of mountains of Puranic rubbish, 
ncction with India (Jupiter,) their patron- Also, in one or two passages, Yama, and his 
age of mariners, their twin brotherhood, the office of ruler of the dead, are obscurely al- , 
two horses and stars found on their coins, luded to. (Dr. Wilton, Yol. 1 , p. 25.) Yama '* 
identify them with the Grecian Dioscuri, is usually connected with the Yamuna river^ 
and add much strength to. the theory that and was perhaps worshipped there by a 
the Greeks were an Avian or Persian tribe native tribe. So merely fanciful, so weari- 
originully, as their language indisputably some and monotonous, so contemptuously 
proves. The legend of Perseus is another irreverent, are the great bulk of their pray- 
lirik in the chain. It is singular to find an era (to Indra especially) that professor WiU 
exccptional find eccentric worship prevail- son can scarcely believe them to be in earn- 
ing in countries so remote as India and est. An instance of this is the hymn ad- 
Grecco, while it had died out (if it ever dressed t.o the goddess Anna (Anna devati, 
existed) among the parent stock in the vast known in Bengal as Anna Puma) personifi- 
regions between. It can scarcely be doubt- ed as Pitu, or material food, by the rishi 
ed that the Aswini are connected with Agastya. (See Wilson's Veda, Yol. 2, p. 
the primitive hindu astronomy. In the 1 1112 quoted in Calcutta Review , No. 64. p. 
Vedas, Heaven, Barth, (Aditi and Pri- 412.) In a similar strain the Soma plant is 
tivi) and ocean, aro rarely invoked, and the addressed, mixed up with some curious as- 
snn has comparatively tew' saktas. Ocea- sociations, of wliitsh we have lost the key, ivith 
sional laudations are given to rivers, espe- Soma, the Moon- god. This plant, #he Sarcos- 
cially to Saraswati ; and this nature- wor- temma brevistigma, is found all the wfcy 
ship extends so largely as to embrace the from the mountains of Mazenderan, through 
cow, the wood used in the oblations, the Punjab and the Bolan pass to the 
and even the “ vapa” or sacrificial post. To Coromandel Coast, and Yiswamitra is 
Usha, or the dawn, some of the most beau- described as passing the Sutlej and Beyas 
tifiil hymns in the Veda are addressed. All to gather it. It was bruised between two 
these deities aro expressly declared to be stones; mixed with milk or barley juice; 
‘the progeny of the heavens and the earth * and, when fermented, formed a strong, in- 
(Wilton's Vedas, Vol. I, p. 27G). No men- ebriating, ardent spirit, probably not very 
tion is made of tho planets : for Bruliaspati, unlike whisky. Herodotus, (Booh I, p. 133) 

18 not a planet, but 4 the lord of prayer:’ tells us that a singular custom prevailed 
and the moon has not oven a Bakta. amongst the ancient Persians “ It is also? , 

The worship of tho Yedio race is briefly but writes he, “ their general practice* to deli* 
comprehensively described by themselves, berate upon affairs of weight, when they afe v 
(Aslft. J, Adhj. I, Sukta 6), where it is said, drunk; and then, on the morrow, wbett^K 
the standers around associate with (Indra) they are sober the decision to which they v, 
the ‘mighty (Bun), the indestructive (fire), came the night before is put before theih by J 
the moving (wind), and the lights that the master of the house in which it W8& ■ 
shine ^ in the shy.* The religion descri- made; and tf it is then approved of, they 
W in the Vedas was nature worship, on it; if not they set it aside. Somefcim^A 
light, careless and irreverent, utterly ani- however, they are sober at their first 
®ial in ita inmost spirit, with little or no beration, but in this case they always rebfcjii,^ 
J®*}seofain, no longings or hopes of immor- aider the matter under the influence^ 
jjj%> nothing high, serious, or thoughtful, wine.” This drawing their inspiration.^ 
fhere waa no love in their worship. They the bottle, as a trait of national 
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i ^ the oddest Iii dthef worcte they did The Soma juice then was the oblation, 0 i 
W&tomg without drinking and many traces of libation, of the Vedic worship (the Hotna o: 
the satoe habit still linger among their lndo- the Parsi) ; and allusions to it, are met witl 

Tfr, annnnrfl th ft in ftlmnat nvovxr niimv Thn iuia nf flio 
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^ ' Germanic descendants. It appears that the 
t rishis of the Vedas introduced this drinking 
editom, or belief, into religion. Indra, and 
hit the gods are every where represented as 
Unable to perform any great exploit without 
. ;thb inspiration 6f the Soma juice. Avat- 
:;ijara*s account of a lady named Vis wavara, 
^whd wrote or sung a hymn to Agni, and two 
Or^ three more of his brother rishis (see vol. 
3, p. 311), indicates how much these Arians 
tyere given to diinking. Ho says swift is 
l the excessive and girth distending inebri- 
ation of Vfehwavara (!), Yayata and Matin v 
they urge one another* to drink: they find 
* the copious draught the prompt giver of in- 
toxication.'* “ Sit down, indra,” says Visw.v 
irutra, .“on the sacred grass;— and, when 
thou hast drank the Soma, then, Indra, go 
home,” (Vol. 3, p. 84). “Drink, Indra, 
\ the Soma that is effused for thy exhilara- 
>tiun,” sings rishi Bharadwaja: stop the 
friendly steeds ; let them loose : sitting in our 
society, respond to our hymns (Vol. 3, p. 
454 .) “ Who buys this, my Indra, with ten 
milhli kine? when, he shall have slain (your) 
foes, then let the purchaser) give him again 
to me. (Vol. 3, p. 107) ” The purifying 
Soma, like the sea rolling its waves, 
has poured forth songs, and hymns, and 
thought. Such worship seems to explain 
the Greek story of Bacchus, and shows that 
it Wfas not an invention merely to flatter 
^le^4nder. 

'vThese fierce conquerors soon, yielded 
& the climate. “The shameful luxury 
pf their princes,” writes Curtins (Lib. 
Vitl. 32) “surpasses that of all other 
nations.' He reclines in “ a golden palan- 
keen, with pearl -haugings. Hie dresses, 
which ‘he puts on > nro embroidered 
With purple and gold. The pillars of 
liis palace are gilt j and a running pattern 
of a vine carved in gold, and figures of birds 
in silver, ornament each column. The 
4Urhar is held while he combs and dresses 
his hair ? then he receives ambassadors, and 
i feiiies cases. The women prepare the 
l&hquet, and pour out the wine, to which all 
Indians are greatly addicted. Whenever 
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in almost every page. The use of the Sonii 
in their worship seems sufficient to indicatt 
the original country of the Arians. The ritua; 
of these old hinaus however was very sim- 
ple. As described in Professor Wilson’s 
epitome of the “ nulttn * ,” it comprehended 
offerings, prayer, and praise ; the fornicr are 
chiefly oblations and libations of clarified 
butter poured on the fire, and the expressed 
and fermented juice of the Soma plant, pro* 
sen ted in ladles to the deities invoked, in 
what manner does not exactly appear, al- 
though it. seems to have been sometimes 
sprinkled on .the fire, sometimes on. the 
ground,. or rather on the kusa, or sacred 
grass, strewed on the floor; and in all eases 
the residue was drank by the assistants. 
There is no meifltion of auy temple, or any 
reference to a public place of worship, llie 
sacrificial chamber was always in the house 
of the worshipper and it is clear that the 
worship was entirely domestic: the worship- 
per himself does not appear t<4 have taken 
any part personally in the ceremony; and 
there is a goodly array of officiating priests 
— seven, and sometimes sixteen— by whom 
the different ceremonial rites are performed, 
and by whom, the mantras, or prayer and 
hymns, were recited.” Vol. I. p. 24. The 
priests are finis enumerated in the text of 
Veda 

1. llotri I 3. Uitwij I 5. Agnidhra| 7. Adhwaryn 

2. Potri j 4 Neshtri] 6. Prasostri 8. Brahman 
Five classes of men are repeatedly men- 
tioned in the Vedas, hut there are no allu- 
sions to Sudra or -Kshatrya. A like divi- 
sion, into four, classes prevailed amongst the 
ancient Persians ; the fifth probably bring 
captives, enemies and slaves. Arrian makes 
the number, seven ; but by taking in or leav- 
ing out classes and professions, they could 
be increased or diminished.* The spirit of 
the Veda is fiercely intolerant to all of a dif- 
ferent faith, or who did not conform to their 
ritual. The rishi intreat Indra “ to strip 
off their black skins :” but. a.ny thing like 
caste, in its modern sense, it utterly ignores. 
If such a system as caste had prevailed m 
those ages* it is impossible that no allusion 


or his queen; went on a journey, crowds those ages, it is imposs.o.e 
rrfdauc'mg girls in gilt palankeens attended; should be made to it in ful1 
•■ Wdi when he became intoxicated; they car- hymns, outspoken enough <m other* 

to his couch.’— This drunken Althoneh. however, caste may not hove bee 

l^dMiip, the reclining king, as Curtius paints 
l^borne to his conoh by troops of courte- 
ttttlfftfter an orgy, and wherever he went, 
and so surrounded,— realize 
: li|onysitis and the Bacchanals. 
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hymns, outspoken enougn uu.uuin *“""7 
Although, however, caste may not have been 
mentioned in the Big Veda, it is 
recognised by the Y^jnr and other Vew 
The following tabda^tetement of the 
ber of saktas in the 600 
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sets their actual and relative worship clearly 
before us; 


Indra 

Agni _ ... 

As w ini 

Marat 

Vayu 

Hudra 

firilmspati,... 


Mitra 

Varuua , 1 

Usha 

Snrya or Savitri. 

Sarasvati 

Vishnu, (none in 
the first Ash lalca. ) 


Total 444. This leaves less than sixty 
hymns for all the other denizens of their 
pantheon. They also worshipped “ the lights 
of heaven” possibly the starry firmament. 
Scholars will recognise this as nothing move 
or less than the religion of the Persians when 
they first appear on the stage of history. 


one case we have the chain complete. Anna 
travel^ east from Babylon to India ** west 
from Babylon to Phoenicia, accompanies liar 
sister Diao to Carthage, flics thence to Italy, 
and then, the Anna Purna of the Mndud 
becomes the Anna Percnna of the Lati&ns 
Such is the Romanlegend. Varuna too, rain, 
the sky, or hemispheric firmament resting 
on the waters, has obvious analogies with ' 
the Grecian Uranus. To this god, singly 0t 
associated with Mitra, are offered the rare 
and perfunctory prayers for protection from 
sin, which appear in one or two of the 
hymns. A:* common medium may be infer- 
red and that Mena and the Aswini, Anna 
and Yaruna were not (so to speak) indige- 
nous. The great horso sacrifices is allowed to 


There are three lists of rishis given in the have been originally Turanian, whether de- 
Upanishad of the Yejur Yeda, called * Yrilmd rived directly from the Sahac, or indirectly 
Aranyaka,’ each list, differing from the other, from Persia and Medih, where the “ white 
We select a few names in \\hieh the first and horse” is an important element in acampaign 
second agree of Cyrus. Mr. Atkinson found traces of it 


Atreya (Atri.) | Asumyana & Yaska. 

Btiaradwaja. Jatukarnya. 

Asm,. Parasarya or Para - 

Aupajandhani . saryayana. 

Sra-wani. Ghrita Kausika. 

Eight descents above Atreya we coipe to the 
mythological Abhnti Trastwar (Twashtri, 
the Vulcan of the Greeks) and the Aswini. 
Pour descents downwards from Atreya we 
reach the Gotama, Bharadwaja, and Parnsara 
or Parasarya of the hymns. In the last of the 
lists we find the following order. — Atroyi 
(Atri) , Gautami, Bliaradwaj i,Parasari, Vark- 
karuni, Artabhaga, but now removed by at 
least 40 descents from the devatas! But 
many of those are not the names of men but 
of countries. Asnri and Asurayana speak for 
themselves. Paras-arya is the Arian Per- 
sian or Pavisi. Kausika is from Kaush or 
Kush in Aria; and as to the Arta-bhaga, 
Herodotus writes that the Persians original- 
ly were called Artoeans, from Arta (Herat): 
and Bhaga, in the Behistun inscription, 
means lord or god: so that Artabhaga is, 
word for word, lord of Arta (or Herat). It 
will be observed also that Assyria is before 
Persia in due chronological order. The 
Vedas allude also to “strong built cijbies” 
“ perennial cities” “ .stone-built cities of the 
Asuras and, if these were in the air, as 
Professor Wilson observes, they could not 
he of much use to Divadasa an<£ other mor- 
tal kings, to whom with all their spoil they 
were given by Indra. 

We are led to Greece by the Aswini, 
to Latium by Mena, or Menaca whose 
Jftgend&vy springing from Indra seems at 
Ie a8t (etymologically also) to identify her 
^th Minerva springing from Jupiter, In 


still lingering on the Southern borders of 
Siberia. Niritti or Nairitti, the dread earth 
goddess, of whom terror and deprecation 
were the only worship, is all but certainly 
the evil goddess of the hill tribes to 
whom the Khonds till lately, offered human 
victims. She seems thrust by fear, ra- 
ther than adopted, into the Vedic panthe- 
on — the germ of the bloody Kali and the 
murderess Bhawani, in a day mercifully ’ 
late, and to the Vedic men far away in the 
future. Did the Arians perform human 
sacrifices ? In a legend, evidently alluding 
to Abraham’s offering of Isaac,* there is 
mention of a king so devoting his son. 
There are bonds alluded to in the Ve- 
das, most probably, allegorical; but there 
is little doubt that the imagery is drawn 
from real human sacrifices, offered by 
the wild tribes in the neighbourhood to 
Nairitti, “ with unfriendly looks,” as she is 
expressly named in one sakta. The legend 
may perhaps point to an earlier practice, which 
Viswamitra and bis party set themselves 
against. A god named Nairita, of a fierce 
and evil nature, is. said to have been wor- 
shipped by the Sakce. It appears, that, 
there were . two forms of worship in Vedic 
India ; the one, domestic, universal, cele- 
brated three times a day;— the other, rare 
and exceptional ; but both blended by a c6m- 
promise into one incongruous whole ; and 
both gross and sensual almost beyond belief 
The worship of the elements is clearly th$ 
national faith, with its offerings of the fruit*; 
of the earth, soma juice, barley, milk j*pd 
butter. Animal sacrifice is from without* 
corrupted move and more and at last losing 
sight altogether of its original import, 
coming to them perhaps from the vrild'iS 
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TOades of Central Asia. The fair inference is 
xit^iat Indra and fire worship was the later 
form on Indian ground. The so called abo- 
riginal tribes sacrifice buffaloes and other 
animals ; but there is no trace of fire wor- 
ship among them. On the other hand the 
Viswamitras or Agnisaras, claim the honour 
of having been the first to introduce the 
Worship both of Agni and Indra, in various 
saktas of the Veda. However, Viswa-Mitra 
was* not the name of a man, but of a body of 
immigrants, viswa-mitra, “the men, or 
people, of Mithra.” 

The Puranas do not afford any reliable 
information as to the state of the early 
occupants of India. The account winch 
these books contain of the periods, dy- 
nasties, races, genealogies and kings of 
Vedic India, looks imposing, minute, and 
circumstantial. They' describe two great 
dynasties of the sun and moon, branch- 
ing off into separate kingdoms. Four great 
ages of the world, with an accurately defined 
list of kings for each, and these lists all so 
framed as in appearance to strengthen and 
support each other. Containing also the very 
names found in the Vedas, with an elaborate 
system of dynastic change, and of intermarri- 
ages. But the hindu of the middle ages, had 
an immoderate speculativeness, a love of 
wild extravagance, fiction and untruth. 
Colebroke tells ns, ( Vol . II, p., 100) 
that the Raghava Pandivegam an extra- 
ordinary poem by Caviraj, king of poets,— 
is composed with studied ambiguity, so that 
It may at the option of the reader be inter- 
preted as relating to the history of Rama, and 
other descendants of Dasaratha, or that of 
Yudishthira and other sons'of Pandn. It tells 
in Bhort, two distinct stories in the same 
words, &b the following sentence will show. 

Succeeding in Succeeding in youth 

youth to the kingdom to the ki ngdom of his 
of his .variously vali- father Vichitravirya, 
ant father^ who de- he dwelt happily 
parted for heaven, in the peaceful city of 
he dwelt happily in Hastinapura, auspi- 
the city of Ayodya, ciously inhabited by 
which was adorned Dhritarashtra. 
with elephants, and 
upheld the prosperity 
of bis realm. 

Writers with such perverted imaginations 
issued the yogas and genealogies of the 
Puranas, the little leaven of truth in some 
of them, being the names of a few Vedic 
kings, , interspersed apparently at hap-hazard. 
The Writer of the Vishnu Purana, in such a 
simple matter as writing out a list of rivers, 
puts down all he can remember, some tw,ioe 
-ciysr, a,ud then adds to it the names of about 
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a dozen risbi, taken bodily from, the Vedas. 
The Puranas have not only added nothing 
to our stock of knowledge as to the state of 
ancient India, but have done much to retard 
research. For partly from the skill and ela- 
borateness of the fiction and partly from the 
mutual support, which the Pnranic writers 
gave each other, astronomy, poetry, legend 
chronology and history all helping on the 
deceit, modern scholars received the dynas- 
ties and the historical eras of two or perhaps 
three of the Yogas, as having some reality. 
But the Rig-Veda does not contain many of 
the Pnranic names nor even an allusion to 
them. . It makes no mention of Solar or Lu- 
nar races. It knows nothing, and indeed can 
know nothing of Ayodhya, and Kusi, and 
Mithila, and Vesali and Magadha, or even 
of Indrap’resfclm, while the Puranas on the 
other hand know nothing of dynasties in the 
Punjab, or on the Iudus. 

When the Arians had advanced further 
and large portions of what is now termed 
India were under their sway, we read of one 
monarch with many names— Divodasa, Ati- 
thigwa, Aswateha, Prastoka, Srinjaga. and 
Puru. Three of these are found in one verse 
(Vol. 2, p. 34); “For Puru, the giver of 
offerings; for the mighty Divodasa, through 
Indra, has destroyed ninety cities. For 
Atithigwa the fierce (Indra), hurled Sambara 
from off the mountain, bestowing (upon the 
prince) immense treasure.” Divodasa, was 
a warrior and a conqueror ; he is described 
as overcoming and destroying many cities of 
Sambara, reserving one for his own use. He 
made a successful expedition as far as Par- 
nay a (Quere the modern Purniya ?). In his 
old age at the head of a confederacy of twenty 
kings, Kusta and Ayu being the chief, he 
leads an army of 60,00 against the mighty 
and youthful Sa-sravas, is defeated and com- 
pelled to submit. And a writer in the 
Calcutta Review (No, 64, p. 432), views this 
war to be the historical foundation for the 
traditional great war of the Mahabarata. 
The age of Divodasa is estimated to have 
been about the time of Cyrus, and the en- 
gagement described to have been with some 
Satrap (Kshatra-p,) left by Cyrns, when he 
was occupied with his great Median, Lydian 
or Babylonian campaigns. It may, however, 
have been during the rebellions and troubles 
of the early days of Darius Hystaspes. Aim 
by a curions coincidence, Bentley places W' 
ga (the bard of Divodasa) in 548 B. C- an< * 
the cautious professor Wilson suspects an 
allusion to the buddhists, which could not 
be earlier than 545, B. C. : 

Buddhism .—The religious opinions off 
Hindoos were greatly. 
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phy introduced by Sakya Muni, which even 
yet forma the faith of about 220 millions of 
the human race. The valley of the Ganges 
was the cradle of Indian buddhism, and Sakya 
muni the founder of the new doctrines. As 
the champion of religious liberty and social 
equality, Sakya Muni attacked the brahmans 
in their weakest and most vulnerable points ; 
in their impious assumption of all mediation 
between man and his Maker, and in their 
arrogant claims to hereditary priesthood. 
His boldness was successful, and beforo the 
end of his long career he had seen his prin- 
ciples zealously and successfully promul- 
gated by his brahman disciples Sariputra, 
Mangalyana, Ananda, and Kasyapa, as well 
as by the vaisya Katyayana and the sudra 
Upali. At his death in B. C. 543, his 
doctrines had been firmly established, and 
the holiness of his mission was fnlly recog- 
nized by the eager claims preferred by kings 
and rulers for relics of their divine teacher. 
His ashes were distributed amongst eight 
cities, and the charcoal from the funeral pile, 
was given to a ninth, bub the spread of his 
influence is more clearly shown by the men- 
tion of the numerous cities where he had lived 
and preached. Amongst these are Champa 
and Bsjagriha in the east, Sravasti and 
Kausambi in the west. In the short space 
of forty-five years, this wonderful man suc- 
ceeded in establishing his own peculiar 
doctrines over the fairest districts of the 
Ganges, from the Delta to tho neighbour- 
hood of Agra and Cawnpore. This success 
was perhaps as much due to the early cor- 
rupt state of brahmanism as to \ho greater 
purity and moro practical wisdom of his own 
system. 

From his time until the end of the long 
reign of Ajatasatra, 519 B. C. the creed of 
Buddha advanced slowly but surely. This 
success was partly due to the politic admis- 
sion of women, who, even in the east, have 
always possessed much secret, though not 
apparent influence over mankind. To most 
of them the words of Buddha preached com- 
fort in this life, and hope in the next. To 
the young widow, the neglected wife, and 
the cast-off mistress, the buddhist teachers 
offered an honourable career as nuns. In- 
stead of the daily indignities to which they 
wore subjected by grasping relatives, trea- 
cherous husbands, and faithless lords, the 
most miserable of the sex could now share, 
although still in an humble way, with the 
general respect accorded to all who had 
taken the vows. The bhikshuni were in- 
debted to Ananda’s intercession with Sakya 
for their admission into the ranks of the 
•mddha community, and ( See Csoma's Ana- 
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! lysis of ihe Vulva, Res. As. Soc. Bengal, vol. 

! xx. p. 90 ; also Fow-lcwe-ki, chap . xvi. p. 101.) 
I the pi-khiu-ni, or bhikshuni, at Mathura, 

I in token of their gratitude paid their devo- 
! tions chiefly to the stupa of Anan (Ananda), 
because he had besought Buddha that he 
would grant to women the liberty of embrac- 
ing ascetic life. The observances required 
from the nuns are recorded in note 23, chap, 
xvi. of the Fo-kwe-ki. Tho female ascetic 
even of a hundred years of age, however, was 
bound to respect a monk even in the first 
year of his ordination. ( Major Cunningham 
Bhilsa Topes.) 

From its rise in the sixth century before 
Christ the doctrines of Buddha gradually 
spread over the whole of India. It was 
extended by Asoka to Kashmir and Kabul 
shortly aftor Alexander’s invasion, and 
it was introduced into China about the be- 
ginning of the Christian era by five-hun- 
dred Kashmirian missionaries. In A. D. 
400, when Fa Hian visited India, buddhism 
was still the dominant religion, but tho 
vaishnavas, with a mixture of the old Arian 
creed and the buddhist faith, were already 
rising into consequence. In tho middle of the 
seventh century, although the pilgrim Hwan 
Thsang found numerous temples of the 
saivas, whose doctrines had been embraced 
by Skanda Gupta and the later princes of 
Patalipuira, yet buddhism was still the pre- 
vailing religion of the people. But though 
the faith of Sakya lingered about the holy 
cities of Benares and Gaya for two or three 
centuries later, it was no longer the honour- 
ed religion of kings and princes, protected 
by the strong arm of power, but the perse- 
cuted heresy of a weaker party, who were 
forced to hide their images under ground, 
and were ultimately expelled from their 
monasteries by fire. In 1835, Major Cun- 
ningham excavated numerous buddhist 
images at Sarnath near Benares, all of which 
had evidently been purposely hidden under 
ground. He found quantities of ashes also* 
and there could be no donbt that the build- 
ings had been destroyed by fire, and Major 
Kittoe, who subsequently made further ex- 
cavations was of the same opinion. The 
buddhist religion has long been extinct in 
British India. Its last remnants were extin- 
guished, in blood and violence, about the 
fourteenth century, dying out about Trichi- 
nopoly and along the coast line from Visiik 
nagrara to Masulipatam. But it stiU 
flourishes in the countries on its north afid 
north-east borders, in Nepal and Tibet^ in 
Ava, Ceylon, -and China, and afoongst ih# 
Indo-Chinese nations of Anan, Sifexn, fchjjl 
Japan. Its followers far outnumber fcbftie 
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; ; of all other existing creeds except the clnis- medan and the Christian came amougafc 
and they form one-fourth of the whole them as warriors, with all the fierceness and 
v human race. license which are to be found in campg^ 

The bnddhiat faith* was pre-eminently a and the arrogance and contempt for strange 
religion of mercy and peace and charity, things which youth engenders. And it. is 
and benevolence. It had tho vital defect, of only since a few years tfiat the voices of tho 

• not teaching or knowing God: — in the meek followers of the lowly Jesus, the 
' t6pes dedicated to the celestial Buddha, Christian missionaries, havo been heard 

Adinath, the invisible being who pervaded proclaiming amongst the varied nations, 
all space, no deposit was made, but the and to each of them in their own tongue, 
divine Spirit, who is ‘Light,* was supposed the good tidiugs of great joy, which shall 
to oconpy the interior, and was typified on be to all people, and saying Glory to God 
the outside by a pair of eyes, placed on in tho highest, and on earth peace, good 
each of the four sides either of the base or will toward men. But even in the short 
of the crown of the edifice. But in ages of time, less than a century, during which they 
strife and violence, of deifying mortals, and have been labouring, the effect on the hindu 
of arrogant assumptions of an ignorant mind has been immeasurable. A great 
priesthood, a creed that taught gentleness portion of this result is doubtless owing to 
and meekness and kindness to living crea- the steady increase of schools for secular 
tures, must have exercised a great influence instruction in English, which have every 
over the community, must early have gain- year been on the increase and are crowded 
ed many converts amongst the peaceable and with the youth of all sects and. castes and 
good, and largely leavened the minds even ranks. In this respect, every teacher of 
of those who did not openly become con- English is a missionary, for it is impossible 
, verts ; and amongst this class, must be in- for the youth of India, if educated 
eluded tho entire populations from the pri- under Christian teachers by means of a 
moeval land east of the Oxus to China and Christian literature, to be otherwise than 
Japan in the furthest east, to Singapore and Christians in belief, whatever their profes- 
Ceylon in the extreme south. sions may be. The first reforming sect 

Christianity , Mahomcdanism . — The doc- that arose was a theist body, in Calcutta, 
trines of the Arian race have been further mo- who at present are making somewhat loud 
dified by other religionists. Since buddhism professions, a sure indication of the doubts 
disappeared from India, its nations have been that its followers entertain, as to the solid 
overrun and conquered by races professing character of their now, or as they say, their 
« preeds, with followers as numerous as bud- reformed faith. And even in the case of 
dhism had ever acquired. Rapid as wab the hindus who have had no English education 
progress of buddhism, the gentle but steady and have never heard the voice of the mis- 
swell of its current shrinks into nothing be- sionary, such arc receiving instruction from 
fore the sweeping flood of mahomedanism, others of their own people who have boon 
whiob, in a few years, spread over one-half so taught ; and the mass has been so leavened 
of the civilized world, from tho sands of the that the great tendency amongst youthful 
Nile to the swampy fens of tho Oxus. From inquiring minds is to accept some form of 
the 11th century when the inroads into theism, — either to acknowledge one of 
India, of mahomedans, began, up almost to their own deities, whether Vishnu or Siva, 
the present time when they too as a ruling as the Lord of all, or adopt an ideal Su* 
’ race, have in their turn almost disappeared premo Being of their own creation, whom 
before Christians, the Semitic Arabs, the they clothe with attributes, purer, moro 
Arian Persians, tbe Scythic Tartars, and just, and more worthy of reverence than any 
the Anglo-Saxons, have successively swayed god which tho hindu pantheon possesses. 

* the destinies of tbe races who are the sub- Brahninism . — Buddhism was not finally 

jects of these remarks, and each of the new swept away from the peninsula till about tho 
coiners has to some extent modified the be- 14th century of the Christian era. For ten 
lief and social customs of tho conquered centuries it had been the prevailing religion ot 
people. For, a prevailing characteristic of India but when the unwritten Tartar faith 
these races is ft speculative theoris- bechme corrupt and feeble, brabmanism "was 
ing on the great end of man, his duties here revived, mixed with the worship of new goaSj 
and his hopes in eternity, with a disposition : a Siva and a Vishnu and every form of absurd 

; to asceticism, as the bettor means of ob- fetiebism gathered from local idolatries ana 

taining the future rowards of a good life superstitions. It is this mixture of severs 

; dh earth. But great changes have been re- creeds which is now styled hinduiam an 
the circumstance that the maho- its followers hindus. It is found amongst 
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the people in every variety of belief, from gards these books. The more lieajay read, 
the mildest demon worship and recognition the less respect could he feel for them. Not 
of numerous forms of gods and their idols, only is the divine origin claimed fpr them, at 
to a distinct theism: from the grossest igno- once refuted by the very ordinary characters 
ranee and superstition to tbo most refined which distinguish them as peculiarly mortal, 
speculativeness ; performed and associated but they are uot even all of them on sacred 
with bloody and most inhuman rites, and, subjects. In ono place we have an erratic 
again, followed with the greatest tenderness dialoguo of a loose description between $ 
for animal life. In Europe, the hindu reli- man and his wife ; in another, an address to 
gion is a term which is always employed in food, in another, a gambler complains of his ill 
a collective sense, to designate a faith and luck. In one’tLc hawk, in another the sacrifi- 
worship of an almost endlessly diversified eial pole, in a third the Francoline partridge, 
description. An early division of the hindu in others even the mortar and pestle, and the 
system, and one conformable to tbo genius wheel-barrow in which the victim is brought 
of polytheism, just as at present, is said to, to the sacrifice, are the subjects of laudation, 
have separated the practioal and popular be- In the later hymns of the Vedas- can be 
lief from the speculative and philosophical traced the origin of the Vishnu worship and 
doctrines. And whilst the common people the setting asidp of Indra. But the foreign 
addressed their hopes and fears to stocks Mahadcva and Bhavani came in with the 
and stones and multiplied by their credulity Sakoe, and mingled in their worshippings 
and superstition the grotesque objects of until the doctrines of Buddha, himself a 
their veneration, some few of deeper thought Sakyan, were promulgated and held their 
and wider contemplation plunged into the own for nearly a thousand years, until Vish- 
mysteri.es of man and nature and assiduously nu, Brahma, Siva, Durga, Kali, Kama, 
endeavoured to obtain just notions of the Krishna, Gancsa, Kartikeya, and a host of 
cause, the character and the consequence of new divinities, prevailed about 1200 years 
existence. The Vedas throw little light ago, over a better faith than their own and 
upon the strange theology and most eccentric up to the present day, enslave and degrade 
tenets of tho present hind ns. Besides be- the hindu. 

ing unable to find in the Vedas the true ori- Sufficient has been given above of ' 
gin of caste, there cannot be found in them the religious history of tho races now 
tlie primitive forms of tlio liindu triad, the dwelling in India and known as hindus, to 
source of the doctrine of metempsychosis, show how varied has been the Origin of tlieir 
nor that combination of polytheism and pan- present beliefs and the mind will have 
theism which ought to have preceded the been prepared to find that the religions, drawn 
schism of the philosophical schools from from so many sources, are even ^y*et un fused 
orthodox brahman ism. The ,f North British into a homogeneous whole. Doubtless one 
Review” remarks that for centuries the brah- great difficulty in the way of such an amal- 
imns appealed to the Vedas as their autho- gamation has been the difference in race even 
nty for every error and malpractice which of the brahminical teachers, for thoro can be 
they maintained: and met the arguments of- no doubt that the Mahratta brahman, in phy- 
knropeans, by referring to those books, sieal form and mental constitution, is very 
which were always quoted in support of different, from others, if indeed he be of those 
every doctrine and every practice, and to Arian immigrants who crossed tho Indus into* 
confound an opponent. It has been coded north-western India. There are numerous 
that the laws of Menu, though excellent and other brahminical tribes in India, who do not 
authoritative in one age, were not binding intermarry, not because of any difference in 
m all ; but the universality of Vedie precept their creed, but because of differences in 
has always been insisted on, and it was said lineage and descent. But tho great obstacle 
that if a principle were not found in those in the way of amalgamation, has been the 
hooks it would not be adhered to. Upon numerous languages which the peoples called ;■* 
these grounds, all the institutions, social as hindus speak, and this of itself is indicative 
. t as religious, of modern brahmanism, of the variety of races from which they have 
mi ght be overthrown, and in this respect, sprung. It is true that thei*o are two learned 
n |> labour has possessed such value as that languages, the Sanscrit and the Pali, in which 
gjven to the interpretation and criticism of the religions of the hindus and the buddhisms 
hose works which the present hindns assert are contained. The buddhist scriptures of 
,° “ ave proceeded from the mouth of Brahma Tibet, Mongolia, Pegu, Ava, Siam, Kamho- 
unself. The study of the Vedas and Pura- g», Cochin-China and Ceylon, aro. all in thci 
“as, would servo to dissipate much of tho Pali, and the Vedas of the hindus are 
ysterious awe with which the hindoo re* form of the Sanscrit tongue. But so iguo^ 
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;:4fcht of this language arc the people of India gaefc, the adorerfc of Siva) or his phallic 
'that, in 18ti<), in Madras, a city of 830,000 type, separately, and these are a very strict 
people, five-sixths of whom are hindus, and and rigid sect. 3. Sacta, the adorers of the 
of these about ?,000 brahman men, each of Yoni of Bhavani, or her symbol, separately, 
whom thrice daily repeats in prayer, the Ga- 4. The Ganapatya the exclnsive worship, 
yatri or holiest verse of the Vedas, though it pers of Ganesa, the first born of Mahadevu 
only contains fourteen words and is the most and Parvati. 

revered of their religions texts, although Mr. The second grand sect or Vaishnava, 

0. P. Brown has given it and its translation, is variously divided and subdivided. First 
in the last edition of his Telugu Dictionary, or division of Gocalast’ha, or worshippers 
only two or three brahmans are acquainted of Gocal, or Krishna, is subdivided ~ into 
with its meaning. Doubtless the same could three: 

be said of the Pali of the buddhists. With 1. Exclusively worship Krishna and 
this ignorance, even amongst the learned, of Vishnu himself: this is generally deemed 
the language of their holy books, how diffi- the true and orthodox Vaishuava. 
cult must be the progress of knowledge or 2. Exclusively worship Badha as the 
of reformation through the races professing sacti of Krishna or Vishnu : this sect is 
hinduism, who speak Bengali, Canarese, called Radha Vallabhi. 

Singhalese, Guzcrati, Hindi, Kodaga, Kash- 3. Worship Krishna and Radha con- 
min, Mahratta, Malealam, Rakhui, Tamil, jointly. 

Telngn, Tulu, Uria, and various dialects of Second or division of Ramanuj, or wor- 
v each of these, and it is equally so with tho shippers of Ramuchandra, is, in like manner, 
buddhists, who speak Burmese, Chinese,* subdivided into three ; 

Cochin-Chinose, Singhalese, Japanese, Java- 1. Worship Rama only. 

Uese, Malay, Siamese, and Tibetan. Amongst 2. Worship Sita only as his Sacti. 
those professing hinduism, also, there is no 3. Worship both Rama aud Sita cou- 
general teaching of the people, in the mode jointly. 

adopted by Hebrews, mahomedans and Their tbeologists have entered into vain 
Christians, by one of the priesthood being disputes on the question, which, among the 
set apart to preach to high and low. A few attributes of God, shall be deemed character- 
pupils sit at the feet of teachers and learn istic and pre-eminent ? Saucara A.charya, 
from those teachers, it may be, peculiar doc- the celebrated commentator on the Veda, 
trines, but there is no general instruction for contended for the attributes of Siva ; and 
the entire community whose worship consists founded, or confirmed, the saiva sect 
in a ritual of prayers of the meaning of which who worship Mahadeva as the Supreme Be- 
~they are ignorant, and an endless wearisome ing, and deny the independent existence of 
ceremonial pervading every social duty, their Vishnu and other deities. Madhava Aoharya, 
ignorance being such that the mere listening and Vallabha Acharya in like manner, estab- 
to or repeating the unknown words of the lished the sect of vaishnava, who adore 
sacred books, is considered meritorious. Vishnu as God. The Suria (less numerous 

Hinduism as it is , — Coleman tells us that than the scots above mentioned) worship the 
five great sects, exclusively worship a single Sun, and acknowledge no other divinity, 
deity and one recognises the five divinities : The Ganapatya adore Ganesa as uniting in 
These are his person all the attributes of the Deity. 

1 . Saiva, worshippers of Siva, in his thou- As the saiva has a fourth undivided sect in 

sand forms, who however, worship Siva and the ganapatya, so the vaishnava has a 
Bhawani conjointly. fourth undivided sect in the bhagavata. 

2. The Vaishnavaj who worship Vishnu. And indeed, we find the sects merging, into 

3. The Snrya, who worship Surya, or the each other ; for, in consequence of tbe intev* 

; Stifl. position of Vishnu to appease a physiology 

4 . The Gauapatia, who worship Ganesa. cal difference between Mahadeva and Parj 

5. The Sacta, who exclusively worship vati, or the worshippers of the Linga and 

Bhavani or Parvati, — the sacti, or female Yoni, his (Vishnu’s) navel, says Major Moor, 

energy of Siva. came to be considered as the same with the 

6. The Bhagavati, who recognise all di- Yoni, confounding the yonijas with the 

Thirties equally. vaishnava. M The vaishnava of the pr* 

The fourth and fifth are sub-divisions, or sent day, though nominally worshippers o 
ramifications of the first, or Saiva ; of which Vishnu, are, in fact* votaries of deified he 
may be traced these distinctions. — 1, Saiva roes. The Goculast’ha (one branoKpf 
meaning the worshippers of Siva .sect) adore Krishna, while the f 
Parvati conjointly. 2. Lingi or *Lau- worship RamaUhundrU. Both hat* 
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branched intothree sects ; one consists in by the use of red sanders for the horizontal 
the exclusive worshipper of Krishna, and triple line, as well os for the circlet on their 
these only are doomed true and orthodox foreheads. The left-handed path, or inde- 
vaisbnava ; another joins his favorite cent mode of worship, of the several septs, 
Radha with the hero; a third called rad ha- especially that of the sacta, is founded pn 
vallabbi, adores Radha only, considering the Tantras, which are, for this reason, hold 
her as the active power of Vishnu. The n disesfceem. The worshippers of Vishnu, 
followers of these last mentioned sects have Siva and the S&kti, are not to be confounded 
adopted the singular practice of presenting with the orthodox adorers of those divini? 
to their own wives the oblations intended for ties ; few brahmans of learning, if they have; 
the goddess ; and those among them who any religion at all, will acknowledge thexn- 
follow the left-handed path (there is in most selves to belong to any of the popular divi- 
sects aright-handed, or decent path, and a sions of the hindu faith, although, as a 
left-handed, or indecent mode of worship) matter of simple preference, they more es- 
are said to require their wives to he naked pecially worship some individual deity as* 
when attending them at their devotions, their chosen or Ishta Devata. They refer 
Among the ramanuj somo worship Rama also to the Vedas, the books of law, the Pur- 
only, and others both Rama and Sita ; anas, and Tantras, as the only ritual which 
none of them practise any indecent mode of they recognise, and regard all practices not 
worship. And they all, like the goculast’- derived from those sources as irregular and 
ha as well as the followers of the bhagavata, profane. These deities have their dif-. 


delineate on their fore-heads a double up- ferent avatars or incarnations, in all of 
right line with chalk, or with sandal-wood, which, except that of the Sacti themselves, 
■'and a red circlet with red sanders wood, or they have their sacti (wives) or energies of 
with turmeric and lime ; but the Ramanuj their attributes. These have again ramified 


add an upright red-line in the middle of the into numerous names and forms. 


double white one. 

The saivas are all worshippers of Siva and 
Bhavani conjointly ; and they adore the linga. 
or compound type of this god and goddess, as 
the vaisknava do the image of Lakshimi-Nar- 
ayana. There are no exclusive worshippers of 
Siva besides the sect of naked gymnosophists, 
called Lingi ; and the exclusive adorers of the 
goddess are the Sacta sect. In this last men- 
tioned sect, as in most others, there is a right- 
handed and decent path, and left-handed and 
indecent mode of worship ; but Major Moor 
mentions that the indecent worship of this sect 
is most grossly and consists of unbridled 
debauchery with wine and women. This 
profligate sect is supposed to be numerous, 
though unavowed. In most parts of India, 
if not in all, they are held in deserved detes- 
tation ; and even the decent sacta followers do 
not make public profession of their tenets, nor 
wear on their foreheads the marks of their 
sect, lest they should be suspected of belong- 
in g to the other branch of it. The saiva 
and sacta delineate on their foreheads three 
horizontal lines with ashes obtained, if possi- 
from tiie hearth on which a consecrat- 
ed ire has been maintained ; they add a red 
Clr det, which the saiva make of red sanders, 
a *d which the sacta, when they avow them- 
^es, mark either with saffron, or with tur- 
meric and borax. “The saura or suria, 
^ true worshippers of tho Sun ; and some 

. “*em, adoij the dormant and active ener- 
planet conjointly. This sect 
■ cft is not very numerous, is distinguished 


The great point of difference amongst 
the sectaries is as to the claims of res- 
pective deities to be regarded as the First 
Cause. Somo assert that as Vishnu (the 
preserving spirit of God) was sleeping 
on the serpent Ananta, or eternity, on 
the face of the Waters, after the annihila- 
tion of a former world, a lotus sprung from 
his navel. From this issued Brahma, who 
produced the elements, formed tAe present 
world, and gave birth to the god Rndra (or 
Siva) the destroyer. He then produced the 
human race. From his head he formed the 
Brahmans or priests ; from his arms, the 
Khetries or warriors ; from his thighs, the 
Vaisyas or merchants ; and from his feet the 
Sndras or husbandmen. If inquiry be made 
of a Vaishnava, or one of the exclusive ador- 
ers of Vishnu, lie will not fail of exalting the 
object of his own adoration to the throne of 
the one only Almighty Being; and with 
that view will call him Narayana, although 
in fact such name is not strictly applicable 
to that being, bnt to his spirit, if such a per- 
sonification can be conceived. The Goculas- 
t’ha, a branch of the Vaishnava, will simi- 
larly exalt Krishna, the exclusive object of 
their adoration ; and in other personages :we 
are scarcely able to distinguish the persona 
of Narayana and Brahma* On the otheyr 
hand, many of the hindu sects seem to have 
originated in a great measure,' out of opposi- , 
tion to the brahmimeal order ; teachers and 
disciples are chosen from any olag* and ihO 
distinction of castes is, in a great measure* 
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fPDiik in the new one, of similarity of schism. 
The ascetics and mendicants, also, in many 
instances, affect to treat, the brahmans with 
particular contempt and this is generally re- 
paid with interest by the brahmans. A 
portion, though not a largo one of the popu- 
late, is still attached to the Smarts, brah- 
mans, as their spiritual guides and so far 
distinct from any of the sects : whilst most 
of the followers, even of the sects, pay the 
ordinary deference to the brahminical order 
and especially evince towards the brahmans 
of their own fellowship, of whom there is 
generally abundance, the devoted ness and 
submission which the original hindu code 
bo perpetually inculcat es. Excluding those 
Hindus who may he regarded as the regular 
worshippers of recognised gods, tlic follow- 
ing is an enumeration of the several sectaries 
of each class, and to them we refer for separate 
notices of their origin and tenets. 

Vaishnava sects. 

1. Ramanuja or Sri Sam- 10. Mira Bai. 

pradayi or Sri Vaisli- 1J. Madhawa Chari, or 
nava. Brahma {Sampradayi. 

2. Ramanandi or Rama- 12. Kimawat or Sanakadi 

wat. . Sampradayi. 

3. Kabir Pantin’. IS. Vaishnava of Bengal. 

4 . Khaki. 14. Radha Vallabhi. 

b.Maluk Dasi. 15. Sak’hi Bhava. 

6. Dadjm Pantbi. 16. Charan Dasi. 

7. Raya Dasi. 17. Ilarischandi. 

8. Senai. 18. Sadhua Fanthi. 

9. Vallabha Chari or 19. Madhavi. 

Rndra Sampradayi. 20. Sanayasi, Vairagi and 
| Naga. 

Saim sects. 

1. Dandi and Basnami. G. Gudara. 

2. Jogi. 7. Ruk’hara, Suk’ haras 

8. Jungama. and TJk’ haro. 

4wParamahansa. 8. Kara Lingi. 

5. Urdhaba’hu, Akas 9. Sanyasi. 

Muk'hi and Nak’hi. 

Saida sects. 

1. DakshinL | 3. Kanchebiya. 

2. Vami. | 4. Kararia. 

Miscellaneous sects . . 

1 . Ganupatya. 4. Jaina of two princi- 

2. Samapatya. pal orders, 

3. Nanik Shahi, of seven a. Digambara. 

classes, via. b. Swetambara. 

a. tJdasi. 5. Baba Lali, 

'b. Ganjbakhshi. 6. Fran Nathi. 

c. Ramrayi. 7. Sadh. 

«L Snthra Shahi. 8. Satnami. 

Gbvind Sinhi. 9. Siva Narayini. 

1 1 . Kirmala. 10. Sunyabadi. 

£ Naga. 

Amongst other SaiVa sectarians we have 
the following. 

Aghorl Nakhi. 

Avadhuta. Paramahansa. 

Gudara. Bakshina. 

Sftnohelifit. Bandi. 

Bhakta. Basnami. 

Brahmacha Sanrapata or Santa. 
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Most of these comprise a number of subdi- 
visions, and besides these acknowledged 
Classifications, many individual mendicants 
are to be found all over India, who can 
scarcely be included within the limits of any 
of them, exercising a sort of independence 
both in thought and act, and attached very 
loosely if at all to any of the popular schis- 
matical sects. Some of the popular works 
of the hindus adopt a different classification 
and allude to 96 prashada or heresies, which 
are thns arranged : — viz. Amongst the 
Brahmans - 2t I Samra - - |g 

Sanyasi - 12 Jan gam a - - ]8 

Viragi • 12 I Jogi - - 12 

Mythology of the Hindus . — Amongst the 
hindus, mythology is all pervading. Theii 
history, science, literatnro, arts, customs 
and conversation, are replete with my. 
thological allusions. A respectable know 
ledge of their pantheon is consequently ai 
almost indispensable preparatory acquire- 
ment to the study and comprehension o 
nearly every thing which relates to them 
The mythology of India, lias done much t< 
explain that of Greece and Scandinavia as 
wi ll be seen by the following list of tin 
principal of the hindu deities of thepresen 
day, and their principal analogues. 

Vaitarini, in the Hindu pantheon, has its suppos 
od analogue, in the river Styx. . 

Durga - analogue of Juno. 

Narada - God of Music — Mercury. 

Krishna, - = Apollo. 

Bhawani - — Venus. 

Kali- ®r Durga - Proserpine, 

Agnij - - Vulcan -Fire. Ignis. 

Swaha, - - Vesta, his wife. 

Aswini. Kumara. Castor and Pollux. 

Arurta, . ■ = Aurora. 

Atadeva - — Diana. 

Kuvera, - - Plufus, the god of riches. 

Ganesa, - - A member of the hindu pan- 

theon male miner va. 

Indra, - ■ God of firmament = Jupiter. 

Varuna - • God of Water = Neptune. 

Prifchivi - Goddess of Barth = Cybele. 

Viawakarma, Architect of Gods — Vulcan- 
Kartikeya or Skando, God of war = Mars. 

Kama, God of love = Cupid. 

Surya or Arka The sun = Sol. 

H&numon son of Fa 

vana, - The Monkey God = Pa®* 

Rama, - - The God of Wine = Bacchus. 

Heracula - - A Hindu deity = Hercules. 

Aswicnlapa, - iEsculapicus ? — Genii. 

Vayn, - - ASolus. 

Sri, - --Ceres. 

Anna Puma, - Anna Perenna. 

Vahan or Vehicles of the hindu gods.~~ 
Sever&l animals are appropriated, as tbe va- 
han or vehicles to the mythological person- 
ages of modern hinduism. The swan, eagle 
and hull, appertain respectively* to 8rab»n®» 
Vishnu, and Siva, and are severalty &hoini- 
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nated Hanasa, Garuda and Nandi, Ganeso, dans of India borrow from the hindus cere- 
eldest son of Mahadeva (Siva) and Parvati, monies that are celebrated with festivity, 
the elephant-headed ■ god of prudence and They take an active part in the gambols of 
policy, rides a rat supposed to be a very the Huli, and even solicit the favours of the 
sagacious animal — Karfcika, their second son, Indian Piutus at the Diwali. Many hindus 
the generalissimo of the celestial armies, on the other hand join in the festival of the 
mounts on a peacock. Indm, the powerful moharam. The bridal procession of the 
regent of the firmament, the J u pi ter Pluvius mahomedans, on the fourth day, with all the 
of the hindus, rides the elephant Iravatam, sports and gambols of the Chaut’hi, is evi- 
symbolioal of might. Varuirn, genius of the dently copied from the similar custom of the 
waters, bestrides a lisli ; as doth also Gauga, hindus. The mahomedans have adopted the 
the prime goddess of rivers — Kama Deva, premature marriage of infants, and hindus 
the god of love, is carried by a lory, or par- largely imitate the mabomedan seclusion 
rut: Agni, god of lire, by an ardent ram. of their wives. (Colabrokc, As. Res., Vol. 

flakli or tjfnh losses . — The hindu god- VJT, p. 307.) A mabomedan is forbidden to 
desses are uniformly represented as the eat meat which has not been killed by one 
subordinate powers of their respective of the faithful : who is directed to ‘ halal/ 
lords: thus Lakshmi, the consort of or sanctify, the animal by turning its face 

Vishnu the preserver, is the goddess of toward Mecca, and while the blood is eject- 
abundance and prosperity ; Bhavani, the ed, to repeat their creed, or profession of 
wife of (Siva) Mahadeva, is the general faith — “There is no deity but God, and 
power of fecundity; and Saraswati, whose Mahomrned is the prophet of God, — ora 
husband was the creator, Brahma, possesses short prayer. Many inahrattas, and other 
the powers of imagination and invention, liindns*, pleased with' the ceremony, bring 
which may justly be .termed creative. She their sheep, fowls, &c., to mahomedans to be 
is. therefore, adored as the patroness of the made 4 lialal,’ and then eat Jliem with in- 
line arts, especially of music and rhetoric; j creased satisfaction. Junctions of any sort, 
as the in ven tress of the Sanskrit language, of especially of waters, are held sacred by 
the Devanngri writing characters, and of the hindus, aud above all, the union of the sacred 
sciences which writing perpetuates : so that rivers, Gauga. and Yamuna or Jumna near 
her attributes correspond with those of Mi- Allahabad: the latter river having previously 
norva Musica of Greece or Italy, who in- received the Saraswati belowDel hi, so that, in 
voutod the flute, and presided over litera- fact, all throe do unite at this famed sangam 
tore.— Coleman, p. 125. or confluence. But the hindu poet, feigns a 

The saivaism aud vaislinuism described subtemiue flow of the Saraswasfci, and a mys- 
ahove, from the writings of Coleman, Major tical union at the sacred point, where bafch- 
Moor and Professor Wilson are the com- ing is deemed peculiarly efficacious, and 
uiou every day religions of the bulk of where zealots are persuaded that suicide is of 
the hindu populations. But tbo inter- a most meritorious description. Major Moor, 
nal beliefs of the worshippers have no j once saw, (p. 429) at Poona, a well modelled 
such community, and their various tenets ! group in clay, whore Had’ha’s locks, tripar- 
must be sought for under the history of titc, were plaited into the mystical Triveni 
their several sects. A saiva sect the Sat- by the amorous Krishna, who sat raptu- 
nami profess to adore the true name, the rously admiring the work of, and in, his 
one God, but they nevertheless recognize ! hands. The Triveni or three plaited locks, • 
the whole hindu pantheon, and pay revor- j is, in hindu mythology, the mystical union of 
euee to what they consider manifestations i these three sacred rivers, the Ganges, Jum- 
°f his naturo visible in the avatars, parti- ! na and Saraswati, severally the consorts, or 
eularly Rama and Krishna. The Saud or ^energies, of the three great powers ; and a. 
Sadh, on the other hand, utterly reject all '"female triad, similar to that of the trimurti or 
kinds of idolatry, are pure deists with a male powers. Coleman also, says (pp. 394, 
simple worship. Between these Unitarian 398) that the Triveni, or three plaited locks, 
sects and such as adore every deity, there is allegorical of the holy rivers Gun ga (or 
the utmost diversity of. theory nnd-prac- Ganges), Yamuna (or Jumna) which join 
lice. The fusing of their creeds, doctrines near Allahabad, and the Saraswati, which; 
jud customs is continually going on. Major is also supposed to join the other two under/ 
Moor tells of a mabomedan butcher at Poo- ground. A person dying near the imagined 
who occasionally supplied the residency confluence of the three streams, or even of 
: ^ifch meat, being asked if he would kill those of the Gunga and Yarnuoa, attains 
| a ca lf, he' started back with horror at the immediate beatitude, consequently self or. 
Proposal, ejaculating a prayer to be forgiven self-permitted immolation, suttees, &c., are 
‘ 0r having even heard it. Many mahome- meritorious on this peculiarly holy spot and 
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inhere the juncture occurs, at Allahabad, 
bf the Jumna, and Ganges multitudes of pil- 
; : griras annually resort to bathe. Numerous 
: other rivers are, however, held sacred by 
the hindus, viz., the Godaveri, the Sindhu 
or InduB the Krishna or Kistna and the 
Brahmaputra. 

. The hindus have reverence for the impres- 
sions of feet. On the top of Adam’s peak, in 
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more primitive construction A heap of earth 
raised into a pyramidal shape and adorned 
with streaks of white- wash, sometimes alter- 
nating with red ochre, constitutes, in the ma- 
jority of cases, both the temple and the de- 
mon’s image ; and a smaller heap in front of 
the temple with a flat surface forms the 
altar. In such cases a large conspicuous 
tree — at amarind, — an umbr ella tree, or even 


Ceylon is a natural hollow artificially en- a palmyra whose leaves have never been cut 
", said to be the impression of a foot, of or trimmed — will generally be observed in 

the vicinity This tree is supposed to be 
the devil’s ordinary dwelling place, from 
which he snuffs the odour of the sacrificial 
blood and descends unseen to join in the 
feast. The devil pyramid is sometimes built 
of brick and stuccoed over ; and when thus 
built of coherent materials it rises into 
something of the shape of an obelisk. The 
angles of the pyramid are made to corres- 
pond with the cardinal points. Its height 
rarely exceeds eight fedt and is generally 
less than live. This pyramidal obelisk is a 
or spiritual instructors: «but brahmans are distinguishing characteristic of devil-wor- 


Budda’ha called however by the hindus, Sri- 
pada, or Sripad, meaning the divine footstep, 
Vishnu having, they say, alighted on that 
Spot— in h\s Avatara of* Rama, although ma- 
homedans and Christians have also claimed 
that foot-mark as of their religious relics. 
Hindus make pilgrimages to the Sripad, in 
Ceylon and in other places, where similar 
proofs of an avatar or descent have been 
discovered, . 

The Mahrattas, make images in liononr 
of deceased ancestors, and of their guru, 


said to discourage this idolatrous pro- 
pensity, These Lares, or Penates, or Le- 
mures, for the household gods of the hin- 
dus partake of the characters assigned by 
the European heathens of old to those dif- 
ferent descriptions of departed spirits, are 
easily confounded with the variety of forms 


ship, and appears to have no compartment 
in brah maoism or any other ism in India. 
Ur. Caldwell, often wished to discover what 
was supposed to be signified by this pecu- 
liar style of image ; but never met with any 
one who could give him any information. 
Sometimes the worshippers go to the 


in which Bhairava appears. Nat and Vira expense of building walls and a roof for the 
(i nat’ha,’ lord, ‘ vira,’ brave), are epithets permanent accommodation of their demon, 
that Major Moor . heard brahmans apply to with a porch for the musicians. The devil 
such domestic images, which others have in this case being of brahminical lineage, 
called of Bhairava; while, to many other they generally erect an image to his honor, 
images in use they seem altogether at a in imitation of their brahminical neigh- 
loss what epithet to apply. hours. Such images generally accord with 

Devil and Spirit worship , — It would lead those monstrous figures with which all over 
into too great detail to attempt a notice of India orthodox hindus depict the enemies 
the multitudinous religious customs of the of their gods, or the terri fie forms of Siva 
' hindus, but the Rev. Dr. Caldwell, has so well or Durga. They are generally made of 
described the extravagant Devil or Demon earthen- ware, painted white to look horn- 
worship of the Shanar race in the south of ble in hindu eyes with numerous upraised 
. India, that it may here well find a place in hands and instruments of torture and death 
illustration of the varieties, of forms in which, in each, and the representation of infants, 
what is supposed in Europe to be called crushed between their teeth ; or with buf- 
hinduism, appears. He tells us that every falo-heads and huge spiked clubs. In 
Hindu work containing allusions to Native every such case the artist borrows his reali- 
se, and the dictionaries of all the liindif zation of the fiend’s character from images 
tongues, prove the general prevalence of a invented and patronized by the brahmans 
belief in the existence of malicious or mis- themselves. In the worship of the abori- 
chievous demons, in demoniacal inflictions ginal Shanar devils, the pyramid mentioned 
and- possessions, and in the power of exor- is the nearest approach to an image which 
cisms. But the Shanar race systematically Dr. Caldwell observed. It is worthy of re- 
worship the demons in which they believe, mark that every woid which denotes an 
their devil temples are called “ Pe-’Koil.” image is of Sanscrit origin, and as such 
them, especially those erected to must have been' introduced from the brah" 
the* Sanguinary form of Kali, are small mans, Two particulars connected with 
XM|ih^>mb-like-building8 with an image at devil-worship, are essential features of the 
m further end of the cloister. But the system, namely, devil-danoing and wi® cl 
*** *-*• * IV devil-templeB are of a still faring of bloody sacrifices. This 
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latrous creed is found in all the hill- regions, online or feminine, as they are in Sanscrit, 
and amongst all the semi-civilized or mi- in accordance with the elementary doctrines 
gratory tribes who have not. yet been en- of the Vedas; and there is not the least 
slaved by the higher castes and completely trace of the elements, or powers of nature^ 
subjected to brahmbnism, and prevails having at any time been considered as per- 
moro or less throughout India especially as sonal intelligences. The inventors of both 
allied* with the worship of the female powers the Vedic and the demonolatrous systems 
of Sivrf, and in its most primitive shape, it seem to have been equally destitute of moral 
still forms the creed of the greater part of sentiments. Each adored power not good- 
Tinnevelly and Travancore. And though ness, operations not virtues ; but whilst the 
brahmans despise both devils nnd their wor- former deified the operations of nature, the 
ship, as also the worship of the village latter demonized the powers of heaven. It 
gods called Amman, in times of calamity, appears very improbable that dornonolatry 
the brahmans do not hesitate to worship originated in any form of brahmanism, 
the Amman and even make offerings to though it may bo true that from time to 
demons, though by stealth or through the time, especially after the lapse of elementary 
medium of other persons. Emigrants from worship into mysticism and of hero worship 
the Telugu country, who form a considera- into terrorism, a few brahmin i cal ideas have 
ble portion of the population in some parts been added to the dornonolatry of the Shanar 
of Tinnevelly, have generally become wor- race and a few of the demons who were for- 
shippers of devils. But the system more merly independent may have been taken into 
usually followed by this class is the worship the service of the petty divinities ; there are 
of the satellites of the brahmin ical deities, traces amongst them of a vague traditionary 
or that of the female energies. Such de- belief in the existence of a god: but the 
vils, in the proper sense of the term, as term in use also signifies ruler or lord, and 
they are found to worship, are of Tamil they ascribe to him the punishments which 
origin, as their names denote, and were pro- overtake the wicked; monstrous births 
bably worshipped at first from a wish to and prodigies, and on the death of a child 
conciliate the gods of the soil. The origin they abuse him for his want of mercy and 
of the Shanar demonolatry lies in the mi- blindness in slaying the infant. Hence, it 
known depths of antiquity, an .antiquity may be inferred that they regard the ruler 
apparently equal to that of the worship of or ford as the author of life. Their literature 
the elements or the heavenly bodies. If the is either of brahminical origin or it is con- 
allnsions contained in the Vedas to the fined to the recital of the praises of demons, 
victories gained by the elementary deities the power of incantations and the virtues of 
over hostile fiends bo considered . mythic medicines. They nominally acknowledge as 
representation of historical facts, the wor- deities some of the brahminical mytholo- 
ship of devils would seem to have been an- gies : but they know only their names and 
terior to the Vedic system itself. Of ele- a few popular myths or deified heroes. Dr, 
xnentary worship there is no trace whatever Caldwell, with one exception, has not dis- 
iu the history, language, or usages of any -covered the least vestige of their acquain- 
portion of the Tamil people. The emigra- tance with the pantheistic notion, so popular 
tion of the brahmans to Peninsular India with Tamil poets, that God is an all per* 
appears, consequently, to have been subse- vading essence without qualities or acts, 
quent to the first great change in their Notwithstanding their traditional use of the 
religions system. The religion they in- name of one god, practically the Shanar race 
troduced was probably a rudimental form arc destitute of the belief in God’s existence, 
°f Paivaigm, with a tendency to the mys- and their only real faith is in demonolatry. 
tical and mythological system of the Pura- -They do not appear to believe in any future 
nas. There* is not the least reason to state or any state of rewards and punisb- 
suppose that the Vedic or elementary sys- ments. When a person has died a sudden, 
fern was ever known in the Tamil country untimely or violent death, especially if in 
either as an indigenous religion, or as intro- his life time he had been remarkable for 
duced by the brahmans. The brahmans crimes or a violent temper, his spirit is sup- 
were doubtless the civilizers of the Tamil poBed to haunt the place where his body lies, 
people; and the traditional leader' of their or wanders to and fro in the neighbourhood, 
migration, Agastya, is said to have reduced as a newly born demon, an aerification aud* 
the Tamil language to order and to" have amplification of the bad features of the die? 
Jjjven it a Grammar, yet not one of the old ceased persons character, a goblin whipb with 
Jtonil names of the elements, the heavenly the acquisition of super human power, baa ac* 
todies^ or the operations of nature is mas- quired super-human malignity. A few of title 
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S^anar race, however, imitate the brahminical of so rude a people not being 1 very extensive 
practice of ceremonies for the dead; and cases of unquestionable possession, are, as 
v similarly a few are believers in tho me temp- they think, of frequent occurrence. When 
sychosis The brahminical deities .that have a woman is heard to laugh and weep alter, 
obtained a place in their esteem arc honored liately, withont any adequate cause, or shriek 
merely with a passing bow and an annual and look wild when no snake or wild beast 
festival. They attend the festival of Subra- can bo perceived, a Shamir can only suppose 
manya, the soeond son of Siva, at Trjchtm- a devil to be the cause of the mischief. The 
door, aud Shasta, the Ilari-liaraputra of the Native doctor, himself a Similar, is sent for 
brahman, aud the guardian of boundaries to give his advice. He brings ids library 
and protector of paddy fields, is worshipped with him, (he can’t read, bnl it is all safe in 
to a considerable extent in his oflicial vela- his memory,)— his “ complete science of mo- 
tions. . But it is demons, devils or fiends, of dieiuo in one hundred stanzas, as revealed 
unmixed malignity, spirits of a jealous, by the sage Agastya to his disciple Pu last- 
watchful and vindictive temper that they ya 5” but in vain he recites his prescriptions, 
worship with earnestness and assiduity as in vain he coius hard words. As no des- 
the worship of their every day life. It is cription of hysterical complaints is contained 
that which governs their minds, sways their | in his authorities, what can he do but decide 
wills, and influences their characters, and ! that a devil has taken possession of tho 
which they have recourse to in sickness and ! woman, and recommend that a sacrifice be 
loss. A large portion of the devils are of j offered to him forthwith, with a cloth and a 
purely Shauar or Tamil origin and are to- I white fowl to tho doctor? Sometimes tho 
tally unconnected with brahmanism. A j possession takes the shape of a stroke of the 
few of their demons are forms of Kali, or ! sun, epilepsy or catalepsy, a sudden fright, 
rather that of Amman, the earth goddess I mania, or the vertigo and stupor caused by 
whom the people of Southern India who fol- i an overflow of bile. But any ordinary 
lowjnrahmanism, have consented to regard j disease, when it seems incurable and the 
as Kali, and whoso worship is performed by j patient begins to waste away, is pronounced 
a particular class of sudra priests. Their ; a possession. Sometimes the friends are 
devils were originally human beings who in not desirous of excelling the evil spirit all at 
their lives had made themselves objects once, but send for music, get up a devil- 
of dread, or who met a violent or sudden dance, and call upon the donum to prophesy, 
death, and are therefore of both sexes This is particularly tho case when some 
of all ranks, and of native or foreign origin, member of tho famil y has long been sick, ami 
But ^ all of them are powerful, malicious they are anxious to know what is to bo the 
and interfering ; and all desirous of bloody , result of the sickness, and are wishing and 
sacrifices and frantic dances. The temples | waiting for a demon’s visit. If they desire 
or images built to the honor of the different to expel the devil, there is no lack of moving 
demons, also differ — as do also the insignia j ceremonies and powerful incantations, each 
of the priests, who variously prefer for the I of which has been tried and found success- 
sacrifice, a hog, a goat, or a cock, and Pariar I ful innumerable times. If. the devil should 
demons, invariably require ardent spirits, j prove an obstinate one and refuse to leave, 
The majority of the demons are supposed to j charm they never so wisely, his retreat may 
take their abode in trees. Some wander in ! generally bo hastened by the vigorous appli- 
uninhabited wastes, or seek shady retreats. ! cation of a slipper or a broom to the shonld- 
Demons occasionally take up their abode in J era of tho possessed person, the operator 
houses, and it often happens that a devil ; taking care to use at tho same time the most 
will take a fancy to dispossess the soul and ■ scurrilous language he can think of. After 
inhabit ^the body of one of his votaries ; in a time the demoniac loses his downcast, 
which case the personal consciousness of the sullen look. He begins to get apgry aud 
possessed party ceases, aud the screaming wrirhe about under the slippering, aud at 
gesticulating, and pyfchonizing are supposed length cries, “I go, I go.” They then ask 
to be the demon’s acts. Every malady how- him his name, and why he came there. He 
ever trivial is supposed by the more super- tells them he is such and such a devil whom 
stitious to be inflicted by a devil, and a sacri- they have neglected ever so long and that 
fice is necessary for its removal $ but the uu- ho wants an offering : or he calls himself by 
usual severity or continuance of any disease, the name of some deceased relation who as 
or the appearance of symptoms which are they nqw learn for the first time, has become 
hot recorded in the physician’s* shastra, are a demon. So soon as the demon consents 
proofs of possession of which no Shauar can to leave, the beating ceases ; and not unfre* 
any doubt. The medical science quently immediate preparations Sre soad 0 
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for a sacrifice, as a compensation to his feel- j demons, and able to protect his worshippers 
ings for the ignominy of the exorcism. The from their assaults. The demouolaters seem to 


possessed person now awakes as from a sleep 
an d append to have no knowledge of any- 
thing that has happened. 

Native Christians sometimes become simi- 
larly possessed but the missionaries have 
found the attacks always yield to Tartar 
emetic. The demons arc frequently con- 
tented with inflicting minor injuries. The 
failure of rain ■, a blight on the crops, acci- 
dents, diseases which befal cattle, losses in 
trade are all considered instances of a de- 
mon’s malevolence. A people hear a strange 
noise at night and immediately they see a 
devil making his escape in the shape of a 
dog as large as a hyena, or a cat with eyes 
like two lamps. In the dusk of the evening 
devils have been observed in a burial or 
burning ground, assuming various shapes 
one after another as often as the eye of the 
observer is turned . away ; and they have 
often been known at night 1,6 ride across 
the country on invisible horses, or glide over 
marshy land in the shape of a wandering, 
flickering light. In all their journeyings 
they move along without touching the 
ground : their elevation above the ground 
being proportioned to their rank and import- 
ance. Dr. Caldwell lias known a village 
deserted and the people afraid even to re- 
move the materials of their bouses, in eonse- 


consider European Christians as secure from 
danger. They suppose them even more than 
a match for any of the poor black man’s gob- 
lins. In consequence of this immunity', 
whilst the servants and followers of a Euro-' 
pean are exposed to many alarms, their mas- 
ter neither sees nor hears any thing minimal. 
When it is determined to otter a‘ sacrifice to 
a devil, a person is appointed to act the part 
of priest. Devil-worship is not, like the wor- 
ship of the hindu deities, whether supreme or 
subordi na te, appropriated to a pari ieular order 
of men, but may be performed by any one 
who chooses. This priest is styled a “ devil- 
dancer.” Usually one of the principal men 
of the village officiates; but sometimes the 
duty is voluntarily undertaken by some de- 
votee, male or female, who wishes to gain no- 
toriety, or in whom the sight, of the prepa- 
rations excites a sudden zeal. The officiat- 
ing priest, whoever ho may happen to be, is 
dressed for the occasion in the vestments 
and ornaments appropriate to the particular 
devil worshipped. The object iu view in 
donning the demon’s insignia is to strike 
terror into the imagination of the beholders. 
But the party-coloured dress and grotesque 
ornaments, the cap and trident and jingling 
bells of the performer, bear so close a resemb- 
lance to the usual adjuncts of a pantomime 


qncnco of the terror caused by stones being that a European would find it difficult to 
thrown on their roofs, at night, by invisible ’ 1 .... 

bauds. Demons more malicious still have 
sometimes been known under cover of the 
night to insert combustible materials under 
the caves of thatched roofs. Even in the 
day time, about the dose of the hot season, 
when the winds fail, they may often he seen 
careering along in the shape of a whirlwind, 
catching up and whisking about in their 
fierce play every dry stick and leaf that 
happens to lie in their path. In short, the 
demons do much evil, but no good, 
they often cause terror but never bestow 
enofits, or evince any affection for their 
votaries. They must be placated by sacrifice 
. ecau.se they are so mischievous; but there 
110 use ot supplicating their favour. If in 
an y case the hope of obtaining a benefit may 
to bo their votary’s motive in Worship- 


look grave. The musical instruments, or 
rather the instruments of noise, chiefly used 
in the devil-dance aro the tom-torfc, or -ordi- 
nary Indian drum, and tho horn ; with oc-‘ 
oasionally tho addition of a clarionet when 
the parties can afford it. But the favorite 
instrument, because the noisiest, is that, which 
.is called the bow. A series of bells of various 
sizes is fastened to the frame of a gigantic 
bow ; the strings are tightened so as to emit 
a musical note when struck ; and the bow. 
rests on a large empty brazen pot. The in- 
strument is played on by a plectrum, "and 
several musiemns join in the. performance. 
One strikes the string of the bow with thcplec- 
trnm, another produces the base by striking 
the brazen pot with his hand, and the third 


keeps time and improves the harmony by a 

j r pair of cymbals. As each musician kindles 

P lu g toem further inquiry proves that it is in his work and strives to outstrip his neigh- 
^derthe supposition that the demon’s malig- hour in the rapidity of his flourishes, and the 
sfcands in the way of what would other- loudness of the tone with which he sings the 
ise be obtained as n. matter nf course "Na. accompaniment, the result is a tumult of 

frightful sounds, such as may be supposed/ 
to delight even a demou’s ear. When this 


. J obtained as a matter of course. Na- 
tives think that Europeans have no reason to 
ear from demons and a similar exception is 
Retimes made in the case of the mahome- 
ns. The god worshipped by the mahome- 
ls supposed to be more powerful than the 


preparations are completed and the devil- 
dauce is about to commence, the music is at! 
first comparatively slow, and the dan<$£ 
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teems impassive aud sullen, and either he 
stands still, or mores about in gloomy silence. 
Grad a ally, as the music beo >mes quicker and 
louder, bis excitement begins to rise. Some- 
times to help him to work himself npintoa 
frenzy he uses medicated draughts, cuts and 
lacerates his flesh till the bloqd flows, lushes 
himself with a huge whip, presses a burning 
torch to his breast, drinks the blood which 
flows from his own wouuds, or drinks the 
blood of the sacrifice, -putting the throat of 
the decapitated goat to his mouth. Then, as 
if he had acquired new life, he begins to 
brandish his staff of bells and dance with 
$ quick but wild, unsteady step. Sud- 
denly the afflatus descends. . There is no 
mistaking that glare, or those frantic leaps. 
He snorts, ha stares, he gyrates. The demon 
has now taken bodily possession of him ; 
and though he retains the power of utter- 
ance and of motion, both are under the de- 
mon’s control, aud liis separate conscious- 
ness is in abeyance. The by-standers signa- 
lize the event by raising a long shout attend- 
ed with a peculiar vibratory noise, caused, 
by the motion of the hand and tongue, 
or the tongue alone. The devil dancer is now 
worshipped as. a present deity, and every 
bystander consults him respecting his 
disease, his wnnts, the welfare of his 
absent relatives, the offerings to be made for 
the accomplishment of his wishes, and, in 
short,, everything for which superhuman 
knowledge is supposed to be available. As 
the devil dancer acta fo admiration the part 
X)f a maniac, it requires some experience to 
tenable a person to interpret bis dubious or 
unmeaning replies — bis muttered voices and 
uncouth gestures; but the wishes of the 


tonous din of drums and the bray of horns, 
the stillness of the night) especially during 
the prevalence of cholera or any other epi. 
demic disease, is frequently broken by 
a dismal uproar, more painful to hear on ac- 
count of the associations connected with it 
than on account of its unpleasant effect on 
the ear and nerves.” — Dr. Caldwell. 

Daily life of the kindiis . — Having sketch- 
ed the origin of the various rites now forming 
the religion called hindoo, and the differences 
in the forms of idol worshipping which are to 
bo found it may be interesting to conduct one 
of this faith from the cradle to the grave. | 

Childhood . — The ceremonials observed on 
the birth of children, at the commencement 
of their education, on investiture with the 
sacred thread, communication of a gnyatri, 
or initiatory sentence, in their marriage 
ceremonies and those adhered to on theoc. 
Currences of a death in a family, have now a 
general resemblance among, or are more or 
less imitated by, all castas, classes and ranks. 
On the birth of a brahman child, the cere- 
mony onlled “ Putrotaavam” is performed 
and on this occasion, the father presents 
sugar and sugar candy to relatives and 
friends. On the 1 1th day, the mother is 
anointed with the oil of the oriental sesa- 
murn. This practice of anointing with nil, 
is wholly c nflued to the hindu community, 
the mahomedans whether of India or West- 
ern Asia are not acquainted with* it, and it 
may therefore bo surmised that the Arab 
descendants of Ismail separated at an age 
when the ancestors of the Hebrew people had 
not adopted the rite. It is probable that the 
Hebrews learned the practice in Egypt op 
from their Assyrian neighbours and that the 


parties who consult him help them greatly anointing of kings which Enropean nations 
to interpret his meaning. Sometimes the have adopted was handed down through the 
devil dance and the demoniacal clairvoyance Old Testament. On the same day (11th) the 
are extemporized, especially where the mass u Punyahavachanam” ortho purification rite 
of the people are peculiarly addicted to for the mother and house is performed. It 
devil-worship, and perfectly familiar with is then that the child receives its name,— 

tW various stages of the process. In such that of some one of its grand, or great grand 

oases, if a person happen to feel the com- parents, — by the father writing it three 
juoncenibnt of the shivering fit of an ague times, with a golden ring, inunhusked rice, 
Qr the vertigo of a bilious headache, his un- spread on a plate. This naming is called 
tutored imagination teaches him to think “ Namakaranam”, and is followed by the 
himself possessed. He then sways his head guests bestowing blessings on the. young 
from side, fixes his eyes into a stare, puts onei as they scatter rice, coloured with tnr- 
himself into a posture, and begins the maniac meric, over it and the mother who are seated 
dance; and the by-standers run for flowers in the midst of the assembly. The father 
and fruit for an offering, or a cock or goat then distributes money to the poor, and en- 
to sacrifice to his honor. The night is the tertains relatives and friends. On this night* 
time usually devoted to the orgies of devil- for the first time, the child is put into the 
dancing. And as the number of devils wor- cradle by the female guests, some of who 
shipped is in sot^e districts equal to the sing religious songs while others rock tfi 
number of the worshippers, and as every act little one, and at the close, the assembly 
others Ij^^ iwcompan^ with the mono- dismissed after being presented with " 
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nut, plain tain s and boiled pigeon pea, Ca- 
janua Indicus. The birth of a girl is less a 
source of rejoicing because of that part of 
the hindu creed which lays down that parents 
and other ancestors attain Swarga-locum 
or Indra’s heaven, through a son’s efforts. 
Bach new moon, as also on the occurrence of 
an eclipse, either of the sun or moon, also, 
at the summer and winter solstices, their 
“ utrayanam” and 44 datchanayanam” every 
caste hindu, whether brahman, 1 chetria, 
vaisia or sudra, offers the 44 Tharpanam” or 
water sacrifice, in t he names of his deceasod 
father, grand-fathers, great grand fathers, 
and their wives, seeds of the oriental sesa- 
mum being mixed with the water. It is as a 
means of continuing this ceremony, that liin- 
dus' long to have a son born to them as, in 
their creed, it is taught that the manes of 
ancestors are gratified by the 44 Tharpanam.” 
At five months of age, the ceremony called 
“Cboulam” occurs, and the lobes of the ears 
are pierced with a small thin gold ring. 
When six months old, 44 Anaprasanam” or 
giving rice for the first time, is a social and 
sacred rite, at which, as also at 44 Choula,” 
relatives and friends are entertained. The 
first occurrence of the birth day is celebrat- 
ed. The child is anointed and decorated 
with jewels; relatives and friends are enter- 
tained and in the evening the child is car- 
ried to a temple and presented to the deity 
of their sect. As the second anniversary 
draws near, or about that time, the boy’s 
head is shaved on a propitious day, which 
affords another opportunity for feasting 
friends. When five years old, the father 
fixes on an auspicious day and entrusts his 
son to a teacher. The instructor writes the 
alphabet or rather engraves it with an iron 
style, sometimes set in silver or gold, on a 
leaf of the palmyra tree, which is then co- 
loured with turmeric. The leaf is placed on 
unhusked rice spread over the floor, and the 
teacher, whatever the sect or caste of the 
pupil be, invokes the god 44 Vigneswara” to 
smooth the difficulties in the way of the 
child’s studies. Then, holdiug the boy’s 
fore-finger, he thrice traces with it the forms 
of the vowels in the rice, teaching the boy 
tneir sounds. The pedagogue is presented 
with a new doth and some money, and dis- 
missed, after which relatives and friends are 
entertained. On the seventh or ninth year, 
the 44 Upanayanam” is performed, on 
which occasion, the family priests ; * Upa- 
u hay-ya Sanscrit, Upa-dhialu, Telugu 
J&uses the boy to offer a burnt offer- 
10 g “Homam” to the entire pantheon of 
^7 pouring ghi 4 darified butter’ over 
*“• fire. He then invests the youth with 
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the zandiyam, the zonar or sacred cord, 
letting it fall from over the left shoulder to 
the right side. He subsequently teaches 
the Gayatri to the boy, if he be of the brah- 
manicnl order, as also the morning, noontide* 
and evening prayers, the due attention to 
which is considered sufficient to remove all 
sins committed during the day and night. 
The Gayatri or Gayatri man tram of the brah- 
rninieal or priestly order, is never pronoun- 
ced aloud— and it is exceedingly rare that 
any brahman can be induced to divulge it. ' 
Its literal translation is 44 Om ! earth, air, 
heaven, Om ! Let us meditate on the su- 
preme splendour of the divine sun; may ho 
illuminate our minds.” It is considered the 
most venerable text of t.he Vedas, and the 
common belief in and reverence for it, is 
the bond of union amongst the entire priestly 
order. With this ceremony, the boy is 
considered to ho born again and he is of 
the Punar Janma or twice* born. This is 
the spiritual birth of the hindu or his rege- 
neration, for, until this time, the uninitiated 
youth though of the brahminical class, is 
only, so far as his right to perform religious, 
ceremonies is concerned, regarded in the 
light of a sudra. If the youth who has 
now been initiated into the mysteries of the 
brahminical order, be set apart for the sacer- 
dotal office of the priesthood, he is further 
marked on the muscular part of both arms, 
by being branded with the sanku or chankand 
the chakram or disc of Vishnu. This is called 
the 44 chakrankitam.” From this time, how- 
ever, he is ranked as a bramhachaiS*, or of the 
order of bachelors, for he has now entered 
on his religious life, the whole of the days 
of a spiritual brahman being apportioned into 
four religious stages, viz; that of the Bram- 
.hacliaryam or bachelor-hood ; Grahastas- 
raraam or the married state : Vanaprastam, 
the living in solitude with his family ; and 
Sannyasam or the abandonment of all world- 
ly matters. A bachelor's dress differs from 
that of a married man in so far as he does 
not wear the dhoti, but only a wrapper 
ronnd the lower part of the body : he is pro- 
hibited 'from eating betel, and continence is 
enjoined. Among other hindu castes, the 
brarn’hachari ceremony, is performed at 
any time prior to the celebration of marri* 
age, but their gayatri is from the Puranas, 
not the Vedas. 

Marriage . — There is no time fixed for 
the marriage of Bons. It is performed at 
any time from infancy, as the parents may 
please. But amongst the priestly andmer* 
cantile orders, the brahmans and vaisia, as 
also among the goldsmiths, girls must bo 
married before they attain puberty. The 
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Uralimans believe that . they would be as if 
guilty of murder if they allowed a girl to 
grow up before being married. And in 
southern India they, as also the goldsmith 
tribe or race or caste, regard such an occur- 
rence with so great horror that they consider 
ijb would be incumbent on them, if it hap- 
pened, but which is invariably guarded 
against, for all the family to drown them- 
selves. At length, the marriage time comes. 
Children have no voice in the matter of 
their marriage. When parents are desirous 
of having their sons married, they institute 
inquiries amongst their relatives or friends 
not of their own ‘ gotrani ’ or tribe. They 
visit her parents in a propitious hour, and 
request their daughter in marriage for their 
son. The parents of the girl make inqui- 
ries as to t-life character of the boy, and, if 
satisfied, they promise their daughter for 
him, It is not customary for a girls’ pa- 
rents to go seeking for a husband for their 
daughter. When so far arranged, if the 
girls’ parents be poor, they rnay perhaps 
stipulate that jewels and money shall be 
presented to their daughter, at the marriage 
time. But this practice which is a rem- 
nant of the ancient custom of purchasing a 
wife, is gradually dying out with all but the 
humbler people. Now a days, a rich hindu 
would disdain to receive money from the 
parents of their son-in-law, for giving their 
daughter to him, and many tribes, for India 
contains the descendants of numerous dis- 
tinct races, repel with disdain any insinua- 
tion of their readiness to sell their daugh- 
ters. Indeed son’s-in-law do now, occa- 
sionally, receive some dower of money or 
property with their brides. But the former 
practice of disposal of their female children, 
is clearly marked in their marriage law, in 
which a girl who quits her father’s house 
for her husband, in another family, ceases 
to be an heir of her own parents, though 
she acquires rights in the property of her 
new home. 

When all the preliminary arrangements 
are Bettled, a day is fixed for the perform- 
ance of the marriage : preparations „ are 
made by the father of the girl, who invites 
relatives and friejads to be present on the 
occasion, the invitations being usually com- 
"municated verbally, but sometimes by let- 
ter. On the day preceding that of the mar- 
riage, by the “ Snat’haka Varattam,” the 
youth is relieved of his bachelor-hood, the 
ceremony on this occasion consisting in the 
Homa or fire sacrifice and giving of charity. 
Oq the marriage eve, the bridegroom ac- 
companied by his parents, relatives and 
friends,- goes in procession to the bride’s 
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, house, and, presents her with a new cloth of 
some value ; -with the jewols that may hav e 
been before agreed on; betel nut is, handed 
to the guests, and frieuds and relations a re 
entertained. The poor brahmans, too, are 
I remembered on the occasion, the money 
gifts to whom are called Datohana. The 
wedding day at length arrives, but with 
emotions very different from those of the 
| principal actors in ancient hindu times, f or 
novv-a-days, both bride and bridegroom are 
usually quite infants — and if not both so, 
the bride with most tribes certainly 
Tribes of sudras, however, and a fair intel- 
lectual literary race called Kait, who claim 
their origin from a deified mortal called 
Chatr-goputr, also many of the Pariar tribes, 
allow their girls to grow up and remain in 
their fathers’ house without any feeling of 
shame being associated with tiio practice. 
And the Vedas touch us, that in their times, 
virtuous maidens remained unmarried in 
their fathers’ house long after they had 
grown up. On the wedding-day, the bride 
and bride-groom, are anointed with oil, 
(the A blii.au gana-H’nanarn), arc dressed in 
their best and decorated with jewels. The 
father of the bride has erected a temporary 
canopy in the court of his house, beneath 
which she is seated beside her groom, and 
the family priest commences the ceremony 
by causing them to make a burnt offering 
by the Homa sacrifice, of pouring ghee into 
the fire, — whilst the priest utters a man- 
tram. At the same instant, by the Nava- 
gralm Aratanam, and Asht’ha dik palaka 
aratanam, a series of incantations, they bring 
Iudra, Varuna, Agni, Varna, &e., from Sor* 
galogum and locate them in any casual 
article, in some part of the house. 

When seated, the girl is formally given to 
the husband (Kania-danam) literally spinster 
giving : a priest blesses some water in a 
small vessel, and the father of the girl taking 
this aud his daughter’s right-hand places 
them together in the bridegroom’s right- 
hand, saying I do this that my father, grand- 
fathers, and great grand-fathers may attain 
(Sorga) heaven. The bridegroom then rising 
and standing before the bride, amidst the 
deafening din of tom-toms, ties round hex 
neck the mangala sutram, a thread coloured 
with turmeric to which a golden jewel called 
Bottu or Tala is alt-ached. Sandal wood paste 
perfume, and flowers are presented to the 
guests, betel -nut is offered to all relatives a» c 
friends and money presents are made. Ib ( 
married couple receive ‘ Asir-vadam’ bene 
dictions and congratulations from the assem- 
bly, and as they prostrate, tbopiselves A 
their parents feet* tbrif parents bteds them 
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The prostrations are also occasionally made his wife in their presence. This intense re- 
at the feet of other near relatives who like- serve goes off greatly, as they grew older, 
wise bestow a blessing. Amongst the brah- but in no instance, perhaps, does the bindu 
mans, the ceremonials of the marriage are wife ever attain to the same freedom of 
continued for tfive successive days, and for speech with her husband, as marks the ih- 
three days, or oue day, or seven days, with tercourse with the young wife in a mahome- 
ofcher castes. On the fifth or last day the clan family, where they are sometimes mwri- 
itods who were bronghtfroni Sorga into the ! ed eqnally young, and where their innocent 
bride's home and have been daily worshipped i prattlo is the very life of the household, 
there, are released. Four earthenware pots j At. home, however long she be a wife, a hin- 
placed beneath the pandal or canopy are dn woman never eats till her husband finishes 
filled with rice highly coloured with turmeric his meal, she rises and stands in a respect- 
and a Brahman sitting near, by motions from ful attitude if her husband or his parents or 
his- hands, affects to feed the located gods brothers enter the house, and at all timed 
(Navediam) and then release them. This is addresses them inflow tone of voice and 
the Nalca lnlli, or offering of victims, to the speaks slowly. And so long as the husband’d 
gods of Sorga-locum. And now the parents j mother, or his sister is the head of the house, 
if the newly married couple, as also relatives j the husband communicates his wishes as to 
and friends, interchange presents and make 1 what he wants his wife to do, not to her di- 
gifts to the young people. In the evening i rectly, but through Ins mother or sister, 
of that day, the bridegroom takes his wife Abroad from home, the hindu husband amt 
home. This is done in procession, in which wile may at all times be seen walking along 
parents and relations join, and is treated as | the roads, but the wife never presumes to 
a religious- ceremony called “ Grahaprave- ' walk at the side of her partner. She isal- 
sum” nr house entering, immediately after ways n pace or so behind and a little at tho 
which the bride and bridegroom are seated in > side. I If they be out on matters of business, 
the middle of the floor, the father of the girl j the wife continues all along the road, to 
presents them with new clothes, and the re- prompt her husband as to what he is to say, 
lations and friends are feasted. After re- ; or do, but the instant that the place of busi- 
niaining three days in her husband’s home, i ness is reached, sho falls off to a distance 
the girl is taken back to tho house of her ! and never presumes to take any part, in the 
parents with whom she lives, making only ; discussion. In a poor family, the wife, as in 
occasional visits to her husband's residence, I all countries, ln»s to perform the entire domes- 
until puberty. On this event, her father tic duties of the household, but with richer 
sends word to her Imslnnd who presents people who keep servants, the wife’s labours 
gifts t.o the bearer of the happv tidings, fixes are restricted to superintendence, attention 
on an auspicious day to bring bis wife home to her children, sewing and other female ac- 
aud intimates the date to bis fill her- in-law. quiremonts. They are in this social respect 
The latter prepares a cot or bed, candlestick, much in the position that Europe was a few 
cooking utensils, chairs, boxes and other hundred years ago. Blit there is this dif- 
household fittings, also buys new clothes for ference, that scarcely a hindu wife is able to 
his daughter, whom they convey to her bus- read or write or even permitted to learn, 
hand’s house for good, anil an entertainment. Lately, in the presidency towns, a few female 
is given to all relatives and friends. Her schools have been established by the better 
parents remain in the house with their educated hind us, who nre desirous that the- 
daughter and son-in-law, for two or three next generation shall receive educated part, 
days, and before taking leave of them they ners in their homes. But in all India, out; 
give them some advice for their guidance. of a population of nearly one hundred millr- 
Married Ufa — From this time, the young ons of hind ns, there were noL perhaps, in 
wife lives with her husband, in snbser- 1860, three thousand girls, of tho higher 
vience to her mother-in-law, or sister-iu- hindu enstos, under tuition. The younger * 
law, whichever be the head woman in her men aro averse to the continuance of tile 
n ew home. As a young thing, sho cannot intense restraint hitherto imposed on theii\ 
We much to say ; but her' little ways and homes and are breaking through it, but 
tiny talk are at an end, and it is even, on these are almost solitary exceptions to the 
ma ey occasions, considered highly indecor- vast mass. Brahman girls are forbidden tor 
f) fls for her to speak at all. She cannot bo educated at all, and those who urge edu- 
jpeuk to her hdsbaiyi in tho presence of his cat ion on them aro opposed by the women 
father or mother or other people, and themselves who will exclaim what ! woitfd 
from shame- facedness, partly from you make us as dancing girls!, th# 
fear of them, her husband rarely speaks to eduoational efforts having only hitherto bwtf 
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} directed to flucli unfortunate sisters, from the 
*’*jft»r # aud it is shared with many men of the 
Hindus and mahomedans, that education may 
tempt, by giving facilities, to vice. In this, 
they evidence a great ignorance of human 
nature, a more enlarged knowledge of which 
WOnld convince them that only the training 
of the moral faculties can uproot vice which, 
where the evil desire prevails, no restric- 
tions can restrain. The utmost that a brah- 
man woman learns are the songs aud hymns 
Sung by women in their own houses, during 
marriages and other festivals. The hindn 
wife, bred from her childhood in the strictest ! 
seclusion ; consigned at an early age to the 
dare of a husband of whom she can have pre- 
viously known little or nothing, and who is 
often as dependent upon others as herself — 
she leads a life of mysterious quietude, ! 
varied only by the rites of religion and the. I 
ordinary events of the family. Of the world J 
around her she kmws nothing. All her 
thoughts and ' feelings, joys and sorrows, 
desires and affections, are imprisoned within 
the little circle of her own household. Her* | 
mental faculties are either altogether undeve- • 
loped, or wasted upon toys, ornaments, idle j 
tales, family gossip, or similar frivolities. : 
Her moral powers too are overlaid by super - 1 
stition and prejudice. Yet. these ladies are j 
the mothers of the rising generat ion who are 
acquiring a language and the literature of 
Europe and fondly imagining thatits members j 
are as capable of exercising the rights of self j 
government and self control as those who , 
have sprung from the free and independent j 
Women of the western world, whose mothers . 
in the warlike ages, took part * n the coun- ; 
cils of their nations and accompanied ’their | 
warriors to the field. Hindu wives are only j 
allowed to speak to their nearest relations, j 
fathers, brothers, <&c. and are never trusted ; 
from home alone. Married women, when at 
#ie daily bath, smear their bodies with tur- j 
meric, and place on their foreheads the j 
round mark with the red colouring matter j 
from the turmeric? and like many other! 
orientals paint their eye-lashes with lamp 
black. Married women also wear a bod dice. 
Though the shostras permit the hindn widow 
to re-marry, custom which Is more rigorous 
fSrbida it, and, once widow’s, they ever after 
remain single. 

Death and future slate. — When a hindn 
died, there is the usual tokens Of grief amongst 
relatives ; but women, evince their emotion 
with great demonstrations and noise, proclaim- 
ing aloud the good qualities of the deceased as 
they beat their breasts and mouths. The death 
4s htard far distant, and onoo heard is 
nbvtif forgottefc. Relatives, and friends, on 
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learning the melanohblytidingsgo to the 
house of raouriiingtoeondoleWitu the bereav- 
ed family and the women join in the death 
wail, which rises loud above all the other 
sounds of the busy world around. As death 
is drawing near, however, the attendants 
after purifying the house with cow-dung, per- 
form the Jiva Praias-chittani, by laving the 
I dying man’s body with water, placing in his 
; mouth or causing him to drink a little milk, 

; buttermilk, honey, treacle and plantains 
‘ (panchakavia) and then releasingacow. Such 
' an ordeal few men in weuk.health could, with- 
stand, and it may not be doubted that it is 
never performed without hastening the fatal 
event, for the attendants fpree the tive things 
into the dying man’s mouth. After demise 
the corpse is washed and dressed. The fa- 
mily priest pronounces certain mantrams of 
purification over it, for every household has 
its o\yn brahman teacher. It is borne on a 
bier to the burning ground, by four men, 
and followed by relatives and friends, both 
men and women. A large heap of firewood 
and dried cowdung cakes, has been already 
gathered together there, which are stacked 
up over t.he remains and the son sets the pile 
on fire. It is their belief that as death parts 
the soul from the body, the trod of Justice, 
Yama, sends two angels with an invisible 
form to receive into it the Hitting spirit and 
convey it to Yama-locum, his hall of justice, 
to be tried there and awarded its sentence of 
future punishment or reward.. The secre- 
tary, Ohitrogupta, records the decree, ami 
the disembodied spirit takes up its abode in 
Sorga, or in Narika, or re-vbiis earth to be 
re-born and afforded another opportunity of 
gaining release from mortality. The day 
following the demise and incremation, they 
re-visit the spot. They pour milk or water, 
or milk and water over the ashes and make 
an offering of rice, to the Proto, the departed 
soul. On the second, third or fifth day, the 
son selects any small black stone or three 
blackstones which he places against a pipsl 
tree, Ficus religiosa, on the bank of a pond or 
tank.. This represents tbe deceased, or rather 
his Prota Is supposed to be located in the stone 
and where three stones are used, those also 
of his grandfather or great grandfather, and 
each day the son offers to the stone or stone* 
a water sacrifice to quench the thirst of tbe 
departed. He &lso cooks rice there, & D( 

! offers it to a crow to satisfy the huuger ot 
the deceased ; be continues this every 
ingtill the tenth day; because it is 
hindu belief that the squl of the depart®* 1 
hovers about the house for ten or twsl ye 
dayfc and then takes up that future 
tion which, acDordingp to their yiejiv w W 
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transmigration of souls, may be its lot. On 
the tenth day, the stone is thrown into the 
water. * The object of all this, is their belief 
that the. shade of the departed is occupying 
five separate beings and places, one des- 
cends upon his son, a second rests on 
the place of incremation, a third in . the 
house .he has left, a fourth in the stones 
that are raised to represent him, and 
the fifth in the brow to which the food is 
thrown. And if the crow refuse the food, 
the beholders deem it an augury of the ill 
life of the departod, or that some object of 
his life remained incomplete. If the deceas- 
ed was a married man, the “Mangalasutram” j 
or sacred thread, which was tied round the 
neck of his bride on the wedding day, is now 
broken by other widows of the family. She 
ceases to wear a boddice, or jewels, or flow- 
ers in her hair. She discontinues, the use 
of turmeric when at the bath, the red mark 
is no longer placed ou her forehead and iti 
many panes the long black tresses are re- 
moved, for some classes of brail man women 
have their head shaved. From this time | 
their lives are one continued scene of misery, j 
Restricted to the meanest of the household | 
avocations, they are treated by their nearest I 
relatives with contumely and neglect. Their 
very loneliness and bereavement, instead of 
being occasion for sympathy and endearment, 
only calls forth harsh, often brutal, treat* J 
menfc. Their very condition is a term of abuse, ! 
aud denied it on earth many a hindu widow j 
seeks peace in the grave, for there the j 
wicked cease from troubling and there the | 


i u tolerable burthen, for the rules of their 
faith compel their performance* (Uitlif lb per- 
son have not money of his own with yfhich 
to perform this, he must beg for it or bor- 
row it for the purpose. The importance to 
the deceased of the performance of this an-, 
niversary rite, is considered very great, and 
it is this which occasions the great desire to 
have a son. If the family be what in law is 
called a united hindu family, the ceremo - 1 
uia l is conducted by the eldest son, bat' 
where they have separated, each son must 
perform it separately. For those who have 
no sons, the widow can perform it, and the 
widower husband can do the same for his 
wife. On the future auniversaries tlio Srad- 
ha only is performed. \ , 

Village deities . — Amongst the hindn gods, . 
of which the various Vedas and the more re- 
I cent Pur&uas make no mention, are the vil- 
j lage deities. Every hamlet has its own 
j object of adoration, always supposed to be 
a goddess and the idol is generally a black 
stone or piece of wood. Amongst nameB 
given to it are 

Ai-Ankal-Amma. Ycllamma. 

Poni-Amma or gold Padavottu Amina. 

mother. Tulukau Amma. 

Kani-amma. Muttumari. 

Yegatal. Potearamma. 

Mutiulamma or Pearl Karikatta. 

mother. Tanthoninmma. 

Tripura- sundari or the Daudumori. 
beautiful of three Mallamma. 
cities : — Cbiimainma. 

Paleri Amma or Tonya- Ammannamma. 

amma or great goddess. Oboundeswaxi. 

Osuramma. " Vadivatta. i 


weary be at rest. On the eleventh day, among 1 Sullamma. [ Nagattamma. 

brahmans, the son of the deceased selects They are also called Amman, (mate.) and 
two or three relatives or several brahmans Amma ( fern.) is generally supposed to mean 
to be in the place, or representatives, of mother, but, the Aramun may also be the 
his parent. They are andinted with the .western word for the sun. The villagers believe 
«il of the oriental sesamum. The son that these goddesses protect them from sick- 
p resents them with flowers, the sandal ness and losses, and that their worship averts 
perfume .and new cloths, and then enter- or remedies such. A pujali or pujari, 7 a 
tains them. Until they finish their meal, worshipping priest, of the sudra caste, ia> 
t*o member of the household is allowed appointed for her daily worship. He on- 
to partake of food. So soon os they vise, oints her daily aud puts ashes on her head, 
however, a morsel of rice is thrown to the really on the top of the stoue, for it isnotak 
crows and the representatives of the deceas- image l>eing entirely without shape, a mere 
edare dismissed with betel-nut, new cloths, stone’ from the neighbouring brook or river. . 
and presents of money, according to the sons In a small pot, he cooks rice, which be collects . 
means. All other relations present are then from the villagers in turn, presents it to die 
entertained. For one year, from this time idol and then takes it to bis own home. Hft 
tow becomes a monthly ceremonial on the breaks a cocoanut in front of the idol, te 
% of the deceased’s demise. On the first which he offers it. But the one-half he 
anniversary of deceased persons “ Saravat- keeps for himself and gives the other to. the ■ 
Bankam,” a hindu, however poor, must, families from whom . he collected the fruit*- 
with much display; perform the ceremonies The villagers make vows to their goddess^ to 
*hich are then required. This necessity is offer up to her fowls and sheep in saori&ee, 

* gteftttax to all of them, but where several if she will fulfill their desires. Onqe a jjifrfe 
taths ‘have occurred in a family, it is an the villagers collect money by subscription 
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mud celebrate a feast in honor of their god- 
dess during which sheep and fowls are large- 
ly sacrificed. The sudra Lindas and the 
entire servile tribes in the south of India, 
have the fullest faith in their respective vil- 
lage goddesses. When they or their children 
are .overtaken bv sickness, they seek the 
idol, and consult the pnjari, who siugs songs, 
affects to hear the Amman's voice, and then 
announces to the worshipper the offering that 
must be presented. If cholera break out it 
is not unusual for some neighbouring village 
deity suddenly to rise into great? importance 
and the sacrificial rite is then almost unceas- 
ingly performed. The hindus too have 
even personified this pestilence into a god- 
dess whom they have named MahaKali, and 
believe tbat if they neglect her worship she 
destroys them by the disease. Indeed gods 
are still in process of establishment and small 

S ox and cholera, have thus been personified, , 
[alia-Kali oflljjain being the goddess of | 
cholera and Mari- Amman of the Tamils is a 
small pox deity. W hen a person is a ttaok ed 
with small pox, they believe that the goddess 
lias taken possession of the sick man. They 
entertain a great dread of this' goddess. 
While in the house, the sexes remain apart 
until recovery and until the sick lms been 
purified by ablution. They place the leaves 
of the margosa tree besides the sick person, 
because the goddess is supposed to delight 
in this tree. They give cooling food but 
employ neither internal nor external reme- 
dies, in reverence for the deity. The women 
of the household, offer l ice flour mixed with 
jagri or coarse sugar and black gram (pairu, 
Tam. pesalu, Tel.) before the patient in 
honor of the goddess, and afterwards distri- 
bute offerings to sudras and others. On 
the seventh day, i. a, what medical 
men call the 15th day, the invalid is bathed 
in cold water, and the whole body rubbed 
with a pasty mixture of leaves of the mar- 
gosa (melia and azadirachta) mixed with 
turmeric, and on the same day rice mixed 
■with' cards arc distributed to sudras. If in the 
virulence of the disease an eye be lost, it is at- 
tributed to something having been done, dis- 
pleasing to the goddess. The goddess in- 
deed i? supposed to appear in three forms as 
Tatta ammavaru or * Chinnamavaru, i. e. 
email goddess or raeaslos. Peddamavaru or 
gteslt goddess or small pox, and Pairamma- 
varu or goddess of green gram, the two first 
, of which are mostTearcd 
* T he com?.— Hindus regard the cow as sa- 
cred. Every morning, the hindu wife or 
msdd servant spreads the floor with cowdung 
muted with water, partly as a holy duty, 
paiftiy for cleanliness* She sprinkles the 
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urine of the cow - over her head? atid.spriu- 
kies it about the house in purification, wii eu 
anything has occurred to make it* .in their 
religion, unclean. Every morning on rising 
from bed, every hindu is enjoined to cast a 
glance on the objects mentioned in the thi- 
lowing * 

SloJeam. 

A (kapalam brindled) cow, a mirror, the 
sun, a rich man, a king, a priest, a giver of 
rice (in charity) and a chaste woman. It 
is not, however, tho cow’s lace, but its tail, 
on which they cast their look, there being 
no merit in its face. Their faith regards 
the protecting of the cow as a highly meri- 
torious duty. "When a hindu is dying, his 
relations give a cow to a brahmin, and re- 
peat the gift. on the eleventh day after the 
demise. When a brahmin is married, the 
father of the bride always gives 4 a cow, 
“ Snrabhi,” to his sou-in-l.iw, along with 
other presents. Every Friday, the hindu 
wife washes her cow. She smears its face 
with turmeric and ornaments the animals 
forehead with a round mark from the red 
powder prepared from lime and turmeric. 
Some hindus call the cow Kama Denava, 
or Kama-dhenu, the servant of ludra. 
other hindus believe that the cow is 
Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity whom 
they thus propitiate by their worship. If 
they see any one beat a cow they will 
beseech him to desist. Those who do not 
possess a cow, will buy some grass 
and give it to that of their neighbour, 
and regard this as meritorious. Amongst 
tho five deadly sins, is that of killing a cow, 
the other four are killing a brahman, a preg- 
nant woman, a child, aud killing one’s mo- 
ther. 

The bull is the vabau or vehicle of Siva 
and called liandi. In all temples of this god, 
may be seen the image of this auimal made of 
black stone kneeling before the lingam and 
yoni, the symbols of Siva and Parvati. And, 
in pictures, Siva is invariably represented 
riding on his vahan or vehicle, a bull. A 
bull, both in the Saiva and Vaishnavp tem- 
ples, carries the kettle drums which ax® 
sounded for worship, three times daily- 
When a cow or bull falls sick, hindus will 
vow that if the animal recover, it shall b® 
left in the temple ; and every Friday? tu® 
brahmins employed in the services of the 
temple when they lave Siva's symbol au<j 
the nandi with milk? in the ceremony called 
Palu.Abhishekam, the devoted bullooka* r ® 
likewise thus washed.. ^ ■ * 
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Clerical and lay hindus and forms ofwor - 
^jp'—'Vhe hindus are classed as Vaidi- 
karn and Laokalam or Lao-kikam, clergy 
and laity. It is a common notion that the 
brahmins,- of India are the priests of the 
hindus. but this ‘is not correct. Even 
brahmifts, though of the priestly or sacred 
order, are not all priests, ‘the vast bulk of 
this class being employed in lay pursuits, as 
soldiers, merchants, lawyers, clerks, perhaps 
in every avocation of daily life except such as 
involve manual labour which in the south of 
Jndja, is not known though they arc agricul- 
turists in northern India. Various sects of 
hindus have priests of the sudra caste, and 
the many Pariah races employ members of 
their particular tribe or race. Speaking in 
a general way it may be stated that where 
Ibu people of India are followers of the Pu- 
ranas and Vedas, their priests are invariably 
brahmins, but the extensive Ling-ait 
sect and the Jain, and all the sects or 
tribes who worship the village deities, or 
adhere to spirit or devil worship, select 
priests from their own classes. Also the 
komsallar, or artificer tribes of sudras, all 
of whom wear the sacred cord, though pay- 
ing respect to brahmins, select an ascetic 
member of their own caste as their priest. 
They have also their family priest from 
tlmir own circle. Indeed they claim for 
themselves a superiority to the entire brali- 
minical order, asserting their origin to be 
higher, and no one of the komsallar would 
accept of water from a brahmin. But, in 
the usual discrepant character of the people 
although thekomsalar claim that their caste 
is superior to that of the brahmins and 
though they have got the brahmiuical vedas 
yet their manner of conversing and dress- 
ing their women’s clothes and ornaments, 
resembles that of non-brahminical castes. 
There also exists a vast difference in their 
religious matters ; and, in paying respect to 
brahmins they say and use the “ Dandam” 
and not, as from an inferior to a superior 
the Namaskarum, as one brahmin will 
to another. Amongst the saiva sect who 
have brahmin priests, he is styled san- 
kara cliari, and is invariably a sanyasi or 
ascetic. He resides in a matham or monas- 
tery along with other brahmins to whom 
he imparts religious instruction or preaches. 
He is greatly reverenced by bis disciples, who 
regard him as almost equal to a god. The 
monastery i« supported by the disciples’ gifts. 
I he members of the monastery are charitable 
to all the poor, and wee t temples out of sur- 
plus receipts/ But the head of the estab- 
lishment, the Mat’ha di-padi, when he tra- 
vels to superintend his followers, does so 
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with vast pomp and display, in a litter of ft 
peculiar form, often richly ornamented, aud 
accompanied by a great concourse of people, 
with elephants, horses aud conveyances for 
his property. Like all sanyasi aud brah- 
mins engaged in religious duties the members 
of the Matham bathe thrice daily. Twice 
daily, the chief* worships the salagrama, 
a fossil ammonite from the Gogra, or 
a gold, silver, or copper idol of Kristna or 
Siva. After washing the idol with water lie 
decorates it with the sectarian mark and 
worships it with offerings of flowers aud 
tulsi leaves, ho drinks a little of the water 
used in the worship and the rest is carefully 
preserved in a silver cup along with tulsi 
leaves, and given front a small spoon, “ Vood- 
harni,” into the hands of disciples who 
greatly esteem the gift as cleansing from all 
sin. The head priest, only eats once a day, 
aud before taking his meal, he invariably 
presents it to the deity. Disciples when 
they approach the head priest, prostrate 
themselves before him. 

Superstitions . — The hindus believe in 
omens, good and bad, and look for them, 
as encouragements or warnings, on most oc- 
casions, such as in journeying from oneplaoe 
to another or when a marriage is on the tapis. 
It is considered a favourable omen, if when 
proceeding on business, a crow fly from left 
to light ; or the traveller meet- two brah- 
mans ; or a married woman *, or a sudra with 
a stick in his hand ; or a jackall be seen. If 
these good omens occur they believe that 
they will certainly succeed in the object of 
their journey. It is a bad omen to meet a 
single brahman ; or a widow; or if a crow 
fly from right to left : or a cat cross their 
path. On seeing any of these evil omens, 
almost every hindu will postpone his jour- 
ney, however emergent; though in this latter 
case he may return home for a little and 
start again. It is a good omen if when a 
marriage is under discussion, the toll of a 
bell be heai'd or the neigh of a horse. But a 
person sneezing, or the sudden extinguish- 
ing of a light, are bad omens. V 

Ceremonials of worship . — A brahman who 
attends to his religious duties, bathes before 
sun rise in cold water and performs a water 
sacrifice or libation from his hand: for in- 
stance he says — 

oos 3,-6 

* 8 . * . 1 

Apavitr’ha p’vitrova sarwawastliam g ? to- 
piya yesmaret’h Pund’rikach’xn sabahiabhi'- 
eut’i r’aba shuchihi. 
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i. e. He who meditates on Pandri kacha (he with the lotos-eye) though a very ere/if 
sinner, will be forgiven. 5 
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tfVtfn* 085 p^lSa* 

&'fey23G&t &>$* ’spates & 

■ v* ' w 

tfOjC sSr.&ST*. 0&^&0&j-*03S 22^# «d<C2^ 

OSSt?' iS$ g. 

If he sprinkle over his head, water which is pure and holy, he w T ill be purified and 
strengthened. 


Apohista maio bhnvahasnana nij6 d’d’ha- 
tana m’beranaya oh’chas^ yoya sivatamo \%. 
asha, tasia b*hajait& hanaba ushtiriva matlr- 
raha tasrna aranga maihavo yesia chayaiva 
jiuvd’ha apojinuu yed’ha janaha. # 


*■*&> 


Suriashtcha mamanaistcha ninny u-pStuest- 
chamanyn krutebiaha p&pebhiorakchantain 
yedratriat.li papamakarnsbam manasa, vaclm, 
— hasta b’hiam, padb’hiam udar^na, sisht’na, 
ratri, stadava lumpafcu’ yetkinc’hi duritam, 
nmi idarnaham mam amruta yonou surie 
joitishi j’homi swaha. 


8$r»o6f?£^ «& 

O-0PO 083^^ 
aSrJT •*"& s6-s-»8b‘-xO £*• sr»^T> s5*-> 

9^0 jgtfSSewo 

053$^. 00 tibd&O i&oco Q»&Xosr*b tfr> 

«& S&cr*^"* rSr»’5g 2«lt7ur»S)j 

All sins committed during the night by word, deed, mind, mouth, hands, feet, belly, 
organs, or in anger, will be forgiven by Surie jotishi the light of the sun.). 

The next part of the ritual is the ceremony called wipoE-go Arg’hiam which is performed 

to free thesun from the Ragshisa who is striving to hinder' its appearance. This consists in 
.ottering, four times, a water sacrifice or libation, by taking water in the hands and throwing 
it on the ground, as he four times pronounces the Vcdicrgaitri : 

N Lo to G>dv srdneo O’m ! Bhurbhuva ssuvahii, O’m ! Tatsa 

ft-faln $a~ ,<*** Vit’hrn yarcnnyim. B’bargo devasyi dhi- 

o © T k L mahi dhiyo yonaha pracho dayath. 

C&r'tT. 

O’m ! Earth, air, heaven, O’m ! let us meditate on the supreme splendour of the 
divine sun. May he illuminate our minds. 

. After this he prays at length or briefly, at will, but it. is in ttie form of a commenting or 
expounding of the above gaitri, something in this wise, 

iiO 'y&tfo 003$^ ^ E " s ' er% O’m ! Iti ekacharam Bramha, Agnir de* 

|l«K SIM^O -TPoSi.&o ^soao -ists&r. vata, Brahma itiarshain gaitrim Chandam, 
Z. ■ ' ® U . i Paramat’raam, sarupam, saytijiarn vimogam, 

]fr»csfr«go Zjo « O’m! Aiatu Varada devi. at’chavara, Bram- 

000*80 Stfzr* aosSy, ■fjoSoQo ha samit’tam, Gaitrim, Chandasam, mate- 

^ ^ ^ , dam Brahma, jusas swame, yedanhafch ku- 

L ^ C ** 4 rut6 papain, t’danhath, Prati much^fce, ye- 

*8® "in o>0 (S^9 ssco dratriat’h, kurute, papam, tad-ratriath, prati 

*»*o ■ mu chiat6, sa.rv» _ vwne, mah^ deyi^andhia 

*S»siSg‘§ s$ds H ^2) *£o-zp^ 

ii&'fp •^’obTjjT»J5 


$ ijpsS3 Tsrs^p o^s 

•jS'o^csSbs 7r°os3^ 

'8?&*Ctr*Xb •(&•£) 

TfO^ljblx ^r»^cT»CX5cn>2X3 iQ- 

'■ * , v- 

OSS n^»ir*s^obo-*ao an £^or*^*»oco-*So 7P 
C^-K'a6\Q $68* ebtxg $6 

^ T$«*ar* s^s^jpo ^^5 £>^s 

^ ^Jp8 g'TS'ir'f 

•p&'-fr' p*o 

m 


vidie, Saraswati, 0 josi, sahosi, balamasi, 
brajosi, deviinam, d'hama namasi, viswa 
masi, visiaw yuba, sarvamasi sarvayuha, 
abibhurom, gaitrim, avaha yami, savitrim, 
avaha yami Saraswatim, avahayami Chanda 
Rnshim. Avaha yami, Shriam Avaha yami, 
ballam avaha yami ; Gaitria, Gaitri Chaudo, 
Yiswalnitra Rushi hi, Savita devafca, Agnihi 
mnkk{im ; Brahma siraha ; Vish’t nuhu hro- 
daium ; Rudraha sikaha. Prud’bivi yopihi ; 
prana, pana, vianodana, samana, saprana ; 
swetavarna sainkbiana sagotra, gaitri, cha- 
turvigumshetti, atchara tripada, shatgntsbi- 
hi paneba shirashe’pan iane viniogaba* v 
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O’m ! is Brahma: it*, god is Agni. Bramlia is Rishi. Gaetri is Chanda : the form is 
Arsham (the true being) : its province is to join Para Brahmam < Snpreme being) and it 
is the giver of everything asked. As the Gayatri is the purest of all Cbandas, I beg to 
be shown the form of Para Brahmam and to be forgiven the sins committed by day and' 
night. I beg that the Gayatri, the form of Para Brahmam, Saras wati, Mukti, Locum 
(the world,) kalam (ages of the world), all created things of the world, and their lives, 
wav pervade my heart. He then meditates on the Gaitri, Savitri, (the sun), Saras wati, 
Ohandrushi, Ac. As for Gaitri, Gaitri is Chanda, Viswa-mitra, Rishi. Suria (the sun) is • 
god ; Agni is face ; Brahma is head ; Vishnil is heart ; Rudra is hair; Prit’hivi is the yoni; 
Pancha-pranalu (form of five lives) prana, pana, viana, udana, samana, S’weta-varna (white 
colour) Sankhayanasa, Gotra (tribe); and twenty-four letters, three feet, — six bellies, five 
heads, as such I pray and believe. The worshipper here repeats the Gaitri, ten tiroes 
over and over, for it is regarded as the holiest verse of the Vedas. And he again medi- 
tates on its beauty and sanctity. Ho says, Gaitri is splendour ; is like pearls, corals, ' 
sapphire, gold, Ac. It wears a crown studded with moon and precious stones, and he 
invokes Tatwam (Chastity,) Vara pradai (bestower of gifts), and he who possesses the 
Sanka, Chakra, Gada, Ac., (Vishnu). 
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Mitrasia chershane d’hrutaha s’ravo* deva- 
sia s’ianasim sat'iam chitras’ra was’ramam 
mitroj’nanu yataiti projauauQ mitrodha- 
d’hiim prudivi mutadiam mitraha kristibi 
aniinisha bijasb’he sat’iaya hav’iatn, ghrutava 
d’vid’lierna prasa mitra mart-fo astu paia 
’swan qiast-a aditia tifcchativra t<5ua,nahaniate 
najiate toto liayaua m’gumao ashno tientito 
nadu rat’ll O'm namilm pruchai d’se: 


S^ottiSr 4 ' i>o $&>< 0 g & 1 * Tto 

fife o»£ .fibo^dsSx^jo. 

In this lie prays or offers supplications to Suria the sun), and to the cardinal points 
praelii-desa, dachina, pradichi and udiclii and their deities Agin, Yama, Nairuti -and 
Kshania, ami prostrates himself in adorat ion. He begs that the Rishis who dvtell between 
the Ganga and Jamna .may always bo with him, and again prostrates himself to them, 
and also to Sundeya, Gaitri, Savatri, Saras wati, ami all the gods ; also to the Rishis, 
Aluuis, Gurus, and Pithrns. He prostrates himself to Prit'hivi, (earth) Apana (water) 
Tej’ha, light) Vayu (air) and Akasam the god who possesses the form of the five ele- 
ments and bogs Sandeya who is adored by all creatures, all created things and prapan- 
eham (the world) to protect, him. If a Saiva he also thus meditates : Siva is Vishnu and 
Vishnu is Siva; and Vishnu’s heart is Siva’s heart, and Siva’s heart is Vishnu’s : — If a 
Vaishnava, ho prostrates to Govinda and to Kristna, as the protector of the world, 
and implores that as the water ’from the sky is gathered on earth and Hows to the $ea so* 
to let his prayers be gathered by all the . gods and ottered to Kesava { a name of Visit* 
mi). He then pronounces the name of J’nnr dlinna, { the protector of mankind) and prays 
that all virtue and blessings may attend those that go to all the sacred rivere and read 
all the sacred books. He then prostrates himself (to Vasu deva if a Saiva) or to Vishnu 
^f a Vaishnava) to Snrvantariami, god, who pervades all creatures, and prays him to 
'bless all the brahmins and cows within the four seas, mentioning his own name*, his. 
Got’hram or tribe, Rishis. At the close, he offers to Narayana, his deeds by body, ipoutb, 
heart and senses. 


This concludes tho morning prayer. At noon, the same is repeated, and^he prays td 
Suria (the sun) in words to the following effect. 

& jC^tfoaSE-"" Asatienah raj lisa vartamano uiveshientvu 
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- vlii the evening, the name prayers recur, 
and he implores Vann, a (the god of the 
West,) in sacred words commencing 

ajor-sfcpSc^ sfci&g 

^"S^S 5&OFO O&tSjzlT ‘&vtS 

e?O»^0. boasko'&D tftfcra &*s$ sfc-ar^ 
•O' Sfo)£OS5 TP^S) SkroogXPtfl y>tSv 0»($ 
sfco^steew. 

Aguistchin, Mamaniastcha, ManninpiiUya- 
stch, Manninkrutebliiyaha papebhi’yo, ruk- 
ch&ntdm Yadsnn’hat. linamme Ysriina s’rn- 
ti havam adiaetha munuiaya twama vas’yu- 
rachake. 

Legal rights of husband and wife . — After 
this general view of their social customs, their 
legal rights in marriage may now bo des- 
cribed. A girl is accounted by law mar- 
riageable at the age of eight. Girls are 
however given in marriage at the age of two, 
and upwards, till they attain their maturity. 
A brahmin girl attaining maturity without 
having contracted marriage forfeits her caste. 
The girl when married remains with her own 
family until she reach maturity, when her 
hnsband can claim her and remove her to 
his house. The right of choosing a hnsband 
for the girl rests first with her father. 
Should he have demised, it devolves in suc- 


where the marriage may have been effected 
through fraud practised upon the girl, and 
which is reprobated' for all classes. Though 
each class has its characteristic description 
of marriage there is nothing to bind them to 
the rites appropriate to thlm. A brahman 
for example, may contract an Asnra mar. 
riago and a Sudra a Brahma one. The 
Brahma and Asnra are the most usual spe- 
cies of marriage. The former is an approved 
one, and the latter, as a sordid proceeding 
is disapproved T. 42, 43 ; Maaianyhten 
Jtmrt l. 60.) The binding circumstances 
essential to the completion of a marriage are 
gift and acceptance of the girl; and the cere- 
mony termed Sapfapathi, or the seven 
steps. This is performed by the bridegroom 
placing the bride’s foot successively on seven 
j lines drawn on rice in a platter. From this 
| observance has followed the practice of any 
two persons pledging mutual friendship by 
I taking seven steps together, so that the term 
i Saptapathinam has come to bo synonym- 
ous with friendship. The ceremonial in 
question accomplishes the marriage. The 
other ceremonies observed, including sacri- 
fice by fire ' Homaru, i are of minor signifi- 
cance. The tying the tali, or nuptial token, 
by the bridegroom round the neck of the 
bride, is a practice sanctioned by usage, hut 
not prescribed in the Sastras. The above 


cession upon her paternal grand- father, bro- matrimonial contract in itself fixes the eon- 
ther, paternal uncle, male paternal cousins, and dition of the parties as married, irrespective 
lastly upoti her mother. If those relatives of the consummation of the marriage when 
should have neglected the duty of choosing the female, on reaching maturity, is taken 
a husband for the girl up to three years after home by the husband. It brings tlm girl, 
she may have attained > ho age of eight, she j should her husband die, to the state ot 
is at liberty to choose for herself. The three widowhood, with its attendant consequence, 
superior classes, namely the brahman, or j and gives her right of inheritance in her 
the sacerdotal order, the Kshatrya, or the 1 husband’s family. When either party incurs 
military tribe, and the Yaisya, or the mcr- forfeiture of caste, intercourse between them 
.cantile body, may not contract marriage ceases ; and should the loss of caste be on 
until they have completed the stage of stu- the side of the female, and she be sonlessshe 
den tab ip < Menu iii. 4. , the opening of which ; is accounted as dead and funeral rites arc 
period is marked by performance of the performed for' her (Smruti chaudrika, on 
upianayanam, or investiture with the sacred text of Yasista and Ynjna vulkia.) If she 
. thread, and the close by a ceremony termed have a, son, he is bound to maintain her, and 
Samatusthana. For the sndras, • or the ] in this way, under such circumstances, her 
servile class, who have no Rtago of st-n- 1 existence is recognized notwithstanding her 
dentship, there is no limitation as to the time loss *>f caste. Infidelity in the female, savo^ 
for marriage. There are eight species of marri- in certain of the lowest- classes, occasions for- 
age Vis: Brahma, Ihiiva, Avsha.and Prajapntya feiture of caRte and puts an end to the inar- 
wnioh are appropriate for brahmans, and are riage (Smruti chnndrika. ) The hnsband how- 
based upon disinterested motives’, the Gand- ever is not entitled to damages from th° 
harva and Rashasa, which are appropriate adulterer, the Hindu law not providing f° r 
for Kshatiwas, and are founded the former on discretionary damages upon any account- 
reciprocal desire, and the latter on conquest; j Impotence in the man and confirmed bar- 

the Asnra, which is practised by Vaisya 1 re.'.ess in the woman, as aJso loathesome or 

and Sudrns, wherein the consent- of the inourable disease in either* justify separation 
party giving away the girl is obtained by a (I. 47), but will not sever the marriage*'* 
pecuniary consideration; aifd the Paishacha (Strange's Hindu Law.) 
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free* and Pianfe saoced to the hindoos/ Bhima, and devoted much attention to the 
Cratrova religiosa, comparison of them with similar remains 

5J nnrvala, Siva. found in England. He calls them. Scythe 

Jonesia asoca. Celtic or Soytho-Druidical. Neither the (Hill 

C©salpinia pulcherrima, people, the Toda and Cnrubar, nor any 

Jasminum undulatum, „<fc Vishnu. Hindus know anything about the race tO; 

Guottardia speciosa. which these Druidical remains belonged, and;/ 

Oalophyllum inophyllum neither in Sanscrit literature, nor in that of 

Oroganmn marjorana the Dravidian languages is there any 

Ixom bandhuca tradition on the subject. The Tamil people,/ 

Artemisia anstriaea generally call these cairns pandu-kuri ; mean- . 

Nerium odorum ingold-pit. The race who wised these cairns 

Chrysanthemum indicum were probably dwellers in the country prior 

to the advent of the present Dravidian occu* 

Ancient India . — Many cairns, or heaps pants, and were expelled by or ultimately;; 
of stones or. tumuli, piled over the became absorbed in the latter, or they may 
vesting place of the dead, are found have been a race of nomado Scytho-Druidi- 
in different parts of Southern India, and cal shepherds, who wandered into India after 
have been described by Major Con- it was peopled and settled, about the beginning 
greve and others. Prior to the bnddliist of the Christian era, and then wandered out 
Stupas or Topes, this seems to have been a again or became absorbed amongst the people 
common mode of covering the dead ; indeed, of the country. But the remarkable fact con- 
as Colonel Cunningham remarks, the Tope nected with the people, whose religious rites 
is only a cairn regularly built. On the and usages of sepulture gave rise to these 
Neilghcrry hills arc found remains of cairns, is that they have every where disappear- 
cairns, burrows, cromlechs, kistvaeus, and ed from peninsular India, and not even a tradi- 
circles of upright loose stones which tion of their existence survives, though the 
are nearly identical with those fouud Gond races in the Vindhya use great stones' 
in Europe, in the ancient scat of the Celts ; over the graves and the Khassya in the North: 
and cairns are also found , in many other East erect minhars. The resemblance of the 
parts of the peninsula, and whatever mystery burrows and their contents with the crom- 
may hang over those remains and over the lechs, <&c. to the Dniidical remains which 
race of which they are the only surviving are discovered in the ancient scats of the 
relics, there seems no reason for hesitating Celtic race in Europe is too exact and ro- 
to style them, in a general sense, Druidical. markable to bo accounted for on any other 
In these cairns or burrows, vases, cinerary supposition than that of their A derivation 
urns, and other vessels of glazed pottery are from the same origin. Hence the people who 
often found, which sometimes contain hu- introduced Druidical rites into India, must 
| man bones, more or less charred, and mixed* have brought them with them from Central 
; with ashes, sometimes a little animal Asia and they must have entered India at' 

; charcoal alone. They are met with in various a* period as early as the introduction of 
districts in the Presidency of Bombay, Druidical rites into Europe. (Dr. OaldwelVs 
in Mabfbar, in almost every part of Grammar ) In India, the topes, or tumuli 
the Dekkau aud peninsular India, from of Kraku-chanda, Kanaka and Kasyapa, 
Nagpore to Madura, in immense numbers on existed before the preaching of Sakya; and ; 
the Anamalay Hills, a range ou the. south the ancient elemental deities of the Vedas ‘ 
side of the great Coimbatore gap, which preceded the worship of Dharma or concrete 
forms the commencement and northern face Nature, 
of the Southern Ghats, those on the Aua- 

malay being of a more advanced order and in Sectarian marks . — Amongst the pcculari. ; 

a better condition than the Neilghcrry bur- ties which lirst attract the eye of a st ranger, oniv 
rows. Similar remains are found in Cir- seeing these religionists, are the red andi 
cassia and Russia, and circles of stones sur- white marks ou their foreheads. Their pro- 
rounding ancient graves are found on the miuonce is often so glaring as to be unseemly,; 
‘Southern Arabian Coast and in the Somali When tlietheistical Sikh religionists hastened- 
country in Africa. Major Cougrove direoted from the Punjab, in 1857 and 1858, to aid in; 
much attention 'to those on the Noilgherry quelling the mutiny and rebellion in India,; 
Hills, and Captain Meadows Tayjor discover* in their wild enthusiasm they named all tho; 
°d and examined a large number of these liindus contemptuously ‘ Matba Din,’ 
remains ah Rajan Kooloor, in Sorapoor aud ally, carrying their faiths on their forebeac^^ 
i tdso at Siwarji, near Ferozabad, ou the and a more expressive term cpuld not p^l 
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?f#ps havO fieeia coined ; for all that ordi- obtained, if pbssil>1e 9 frotii the earth ph t»hich 
nary Hindus know of their religion are the a consecrated fire has been maintained ; ad- 
differences in these sectarian marks, which ding a red circlet, which the Saivamark with 
indicate (differences of religious sects not of red sanders wood, the SactW sect ; when they 
castes. . avow themselves, with saffron, or with tar- 

Tbesectarieshare a superstitious regard for The Saura also are distin. 

such distinctions. It is held necessary, where gcished, he says, by the horizontal triple 
convenient or no especial objection or difficul- “ ne » ma de, as well ns the circlet, of red 
iy exist, for these marks to be daily renewed, sanders ; while the Ganapatya, or adorers of 
;A btahraan cannot perform any of his daily Gancsa, ^ se J et * minmm * or the circlet : Mr. 
sacrifices, &c., without the completion or con- Colebrooke does not notice what lines the 
temptation of this distinction ; and it is irre- J^t+ er delineate on their foreheads, but these 
terent in one of an inferior tribe to approach being a- Saiva sect, the lines are horizontal 
a holy man or to ask his blessing, or to par- an d white ashes. 1 hey likewise use 
take in the benefit of any religious rite, with- th r eo lines, open and closed at the ends, 
out, or in view to, this soctarial decoration. Wl ^ and without dots; or the dots over, 
The Saiva, called Siva-bakht, worshippers under, and central : the lines of equal and 1 
of Siva; and the vaisbnava otherwise Vish- unequal lengths; the dots or circlets of dif- 
nu-bakht, worshippers of Vishnu, are to bo 
known, the former by the horizontal position 
; of their forehead lines, and the latter, by their 
perpendicularity. One perpendicular mark, 

' centrally between the eyes, is generally re- 
ferable to one of Vishnu’s sectaries : it is 
not common. Two upright paralled lines, 
with a black or open circlet between or un- 
der them are the commonest distinction of 
vaishnavas, whether seen on pictures of 
Vishnu himself, or on Rama and Krishna, or 
others of his avatars. Bartolomeo p. 404, 
says, that “ the smearings or paintings on the 
breast and forehead, with yellow, red, or 
[ white earth ; the lateral strokes, white, or 
Myellow; the middle, always red, represents, 
the ‘ xnedhra,’ or womb, of Bhavani, from 
Which every thing existing was produced ; 
and is much used by the Shivanites and 
[ViAciftftes : he calls the hieroglyphic 
Tnumanna, the holy earth. Also another 
mark as Simla, and Trishula, is the trident 
[hield by Siva, as a symbol of his power over 
heaven, the earth, and hell. The Shivanites, 
he says, paint them with white earth on 
their forehead and breast ; and some call it 
Tirnama, that is, the most sacred name of fices of animal life still form part of the rein 
god.” A circle, with one line raised on it, gions rites of many races in southern Asia, 
is often seen. The circle or dot, alone, is and even human beings, as in the merith 
often soen both in men and women of both sacrifices of the Kond districts in Ganjam,are 
grand divisions, or sects. Major Moor’s offered up though it is reported that the 
Pandit called the dot purma, a point, typi- year 1860 passed by without a single jne- 
efcl of the deity, having neither length nor ' ’ # 

breadth, self-existing, containing nothing: 

: the circle, he said, similarly, was Brahm — 
without beginning or end, unity, perfection. 

In general, perpendicular lines appertain -to 
mishnava sects, and horizontal lines, apper- 
tain to saiva sects, Siva, Parvati, their off- 
[or adherents. Mr. Colebrooke says, 
he Saiva and Saota draw on their fore- 
three horizontal lines, with ashes, 


ferent hues ; and the central marks of dif. 
ferent shapes and positions. The brahmin- 
ical Buddha is sometimes marked. In one 
avatar, where he is seated in the usual posiA 
tion in a temple, he has a mark in white, 
tinged with yellow : he is represented as a 
very fair handsome youth, two handed, 
decked with a gay coronet, earrings, gar- 
lands, &c., &c., and with an appearance of 
hair: two long-haired fair attendants fan 
him ; and two cows are near his temple. In 
another, he is four-handed, without any 
mark : in a third, he is four-armed, with the 
mark of red lines and the dot black. Major 
Mackenzie says, that “ the Jain mark their 
foreheads with sandal powder; and some 
have a small circlet of red powder in the 
centre of tho sandal mark but the sort of 
mark is not hence discoverable. 

Sacrifices . — Various sacrifices are familiar 
to many hindu sects. Gavu, Tel. Bali, Tam. 
Fida, Ar. Pers* Hind. Kurban, Arab. Pers. 
Hind. Sadqa, Arab. Pers. Hind. Magba, 
Sansc. Taraasapooja, Tel. bloody 'feacrifice. 
Satwikapooja, a sacrifice in which there is no, 
bloodshed. Narabali human sacrifice. Sacri- 
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riah. With the hindus, however, male boft 
faloes, sheep, and goats, and fowls are con- 
stantly sacrificed, and mabopiedahs occ^ 
sionalljr sacrifice a camel, a sheep, a goat or 
a cow. 

Sacrifices are common fo all races and re- 
gions. They assume the fmim cf erffermg 
of the raw produots of the earth,' of 
food, of water, and of living erit|tnw( W 
earliest historical record, is “ 
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[Old Testament. ' The contest recorded be- and a)l the fifteen years of sorro^rirbidi had 
tfreen Gain and Abel, marks the jealous passed since the war of the M&ba Bbwata 
! rivalry and strife between the powerful were fdrgotton in the ecstasy of seeing isaob 
overbearing dwellers in cities who bear other again. The night passed away in they; 
arms and till the ground and the harmless fullness of joy, and when the morning 
noraade shepherds. The first victim was dawned all the dead mounted their hbifteA 
Abel, but the struggle runs through the and chariots and disappeared, but Viyasa 
whole history' of Asia. In the early ages of said that the widows who wished to rejoki} 
the world the offerings of living creatures their dead husbands might do so, and all < 
was deemed the more acceptable, and, in the the widows went and bathed in the Ganges* 
time of Solomon, an instance (2ud Chron. and came out of the water again, and kissed 
ii., 5) is recorded of the sacrifice of 22,000 one by one, the feet of Dhritarashtm 
oxen. The vedic offerings were of cooked and Gandhari, and then went and drown** 
food, delicious food and drink : the Rajasnya ed themselves in the river; and, through 
was a royal sacrifice and the Jatiamajaya the prayers of Vyasa, they all went to the 
was a sacrifice of snakes. The brahmins of place they wished and obtained their several 
India claimed a right of officiating at sacri desires. 

tices. The Rajasuya of the Arian race was In the hindu sacrifices, the sweet smelling 
a sacrifice to the gods, in acknowledge- kusa grass, seems to have been employed, 
ment of sovereignty and supremacy, and also a spirituous fluid, which they called 
Originally it was a great national feast, the soma juice, and the Persians called poni. 
Isaiah (i. 10-14) openly denounced the What this substance was is doubtful, but 


sacrifice of animals as an atonement for sin, 

“ Hear the word of the Lord, ye rulers of 
Sodom ; give ear unto the law of our God, 
ye people of Gomorrah. To what purpose 
is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me ? 
saitli the Lord : I am full of the burnt offer- 
ings of rams, and th§ fat of fed beasts ; and 
I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of 
lambs, or of he goats. When ye come to 
appear before me, who hath required this at 
your hand, to tread my courts ? Bring no 
more vain oblations ; incense is an abomina- 
tion unto me j the new moons and sabbaths, 
the calling of assemblies, I cannot away | 
with ; it in iniquity, even the solemn meeting. 
Your new moons and your appointed feasts 
iny soul hatetli ; they are a trouble unto me ; 
lam weary to bear them” About the same 
time as Isaiah, Muddha appeared objecting to 
the animal sacrifices. The homa, an offering 
of ghi to the fire, from the dhenkna or sacrifi- 
cial ladles ; also the Pataya, sacred food of 
nee and milk, cooked in sacrificial kettles, 
ar ! offings, of hindus. Mr. Wheelea is of 
opinion that the homa was introduced by the 
brahmans to displace animal sacrifices. 

Amongst other ancient Vedic customs was 
that of theself sacrificeof wives on thefuneral 
piles of their husbands. It is related in the 
•Mahftb’harata that after the battle of Kuruk- 
Jnefcp^ w h en w id ows 0 f the slain were 
talking over their losses, Viyasa bid them re- 
pair to the banks of the Ganges. Viyasa also 
present and called out the names of the 
Wain. Allippeared in great glory and splen- 
a ,°. Ur and more beautiful than when they were 
hje, and widows went to their husbands, 
m daughters to $eir fathers qnd mothers to 
- er sons, and sisters to their brothers 


it had stimulating and intoxicating* qualities, 
for the Rig Veda (iv) says, “ the purifying 
Soma like the sea rolling its waves has 
poured forth songs aid hymns and thoughts.’* 
It has been said to be the fermented acid juice 
of the Sarcostemma aoidura, the Shomluta of 
Bengal, but the fierce exultations which are 
noticed in the Rig Veda, could only have 
been produced by strong alcoholic drink. 

The duty of offering to the Lord of the 
first of every product has doubtless almost 
a universal hold on man. Exodus xxii and 
29 commands the offering of the first fruity 
and the samo is enjoined in Deut>xxvi, 2 ; 
Lev. ii, 12 and numerous other places. 
Gem iv, 4 tells us that Abel brought the 
first of his flock, and Ex. xiii, 12 and other 
places enjoins that tho pouring out of 
water as an oblation is a very ancient 
rite, David when pressed by the people of 
Palestine, craved for a drink from the well 
at the gate of Bethlehem, afterwards would 
not drink it when brought by three men,.. 
“ but poured it out unto the Lord.’* Ages 
prior thereto (Gen. xxxv, 14), Jacob is men* 
tioned as setting up a pillar and he poured 
a driuk offering thereon, and he poured oil > 
thereon. Wine was occasionally used, as ill 
Numbers xxviii, causing the strong wine te; 
be poured unto the Lord for a drink offeriii£ 

I Samuel vii and 6. Israel gathered together 
to Mizpeh and drew water and poured it oui. 
before the Lord. The sacrificial rite, with hh*4 
man beings, seems to have prevailed amongst 1 
many peoples. We read in the Old Testa- 
ment that Jephthah, when in pursuit of thd 
Amrdonites, vowed a vow unto tbeLord^ 
and said, “ If thou shalt without fail deUv&K'l 
the children of Ammon into mine hand*; 
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S^Mieft- it shall be, that whatever coraeth ! carried with them the sacrificial customs 
^•forth of the doors of my house to meet me, which have been a peculiarity of all their 
I^when I return in peace from the children offshoots. The Comanche, and the Nachez 
’v of Ammon, shall surely be the Lord’s and I Indian tribes of North America, formerly 
; will offer it up for a burnt-offering. * * buried the wives of a deceased chief, along 

v And Jephthah came to Mizpeh unto his with him. The Ottawa still offer a horse 
house, and, behold, his daughter came out in sacrifice on the tomb of the dead. With 
: to meet him with timbrels and with dances, the Nachez, the victims placed themselves 
: . And he said, alas my daughter * * on mats and danced the death dance with 

I have opened my month unto t he Lord, their executioners, who formed a circle around 
and I cannot go back. * * And it them. The Pawnee tri bos, supposed to be 

- pame to pass that at the end of two months, descendants from the ancient Mexicans also 

- that she returned unto her father, who offered human sacrifices* though the rite is 

- did with her according to his vow which supposed to have lately fallen into abeyance. 

'■j he bad vowed : and she knew no man.” These sacrifices took place more particularly \ 

One interpretation which has been put on in the month of April, that is at sowing 4 
• the character of' Jephthah’s offering, from time, with a view to obtaining abundant 
the concluding passage, viz. : that his daugh- harvests from the Great Spirit. The prepa- 
ter remained a virgin for the Lord's sake, ration lasted four days, on the fifth, the 
is not supported by the preceding words victim was bound to three stakes, placed 
where Jephthah declares the object of his above the funeral pile. Ho was painted red 
VOW should be a burnt offering. The. readi- or black and his breast burned and pierced 
■ ness, also” with which Abraham obeyed with arrows, and after his heart was reached, 
'tile command to offer up his only son it was torn from his breast and devoured all 
Isaac, indicates an existing knowledge bleeding. This barbarous ceremony was 
of this rite. Amongst the Avian hindus, terminated either by setting the pile on fire, 
the sacrifice of a horse, the As warned’ ha, or by eating the victim, whose blood served 
seems to have beon practised in their to water the needs about to bo committed to 
religions rites. There are two hymns the earth. But many Indian nations of the ( 
in the Rig Veda, describing the rite, and northern and western parts of North America 
which leave no doubt, that in the early reli- celebrate annually solemn festivals when the 
gion of the race, this sacrifice, as a burnt leaves of tho willow have attained their full 
/ offering to the gods, was had recourse to. It size. These solemnities are in commemora- 
: was even then, however, falling into disuse, tioo of a great event: in propitiation of the 
and was existing as a relic of an antevedic superior powers ; or are offered in expiation. 

» ' period, imported from some foreign region, Among the Man dan, these are prolonged 
possibly from Scythia, where animal victims, four days, and the greatest cruelties areprac- 
* * and especially horses, were commonly sacri- ticud on the tortured. Abbe Domenech says 
&•’ ficed. And in still later times, the Aswa- that amongst the Arian races who went to the 
-mfcd’ha consisted in certain ceremonies end- north-west, there are no grounds for believing 
; ing in the liberation of the horse, as through- that the Saxons continued to offer human 
out India is still practised with a bull sacrifices after their settlement in Great Bri- 
er cow, many of which are met with in tain, but in thou* own land the immolation 
every village, freed or let loose in the name of captives in honour of their gods was by 
'*• of , Siva or Vishnu. Humau sacrifices were no means uncommon. The great temple at 
^ performed by hindu races in India. Upsal, in Sweden, appears to have been ©8" 
though the rite is more and more peeiaHy dedicated to Odin, Thor and IVe8> 

- t&telv performed the meriali sacrifices, Its periodical festivals were accompanied by 

? ’the head-hunting of the Dyaks, and the different degrees of conviviality and licence, 
cannabalism of the further Archipelago, in which human sacrifices were rarely wam- 

; Up to the present day, can- but be re- ing, varied in their number and value by the 

g*rd$d as the partial continuance of rites supposed exigency. In some cases even 
‘ft ; Which must have had a wider range in times royal blood was selected that the imagine 
long gone by. In fact the Purushamed’ha anger of the gods might be appeased. 

human sacrifice, is prescribed in the Pu- Scandinavia, the authority of the priest was 
'Aranas, though amongst the hindus of tho much greater than it would appeal* to hav® 
^Jirarftlaic times, the ceremony had seemingly been among the Anglo-Saxons; It was 
‘'^Jong ceased to be other than emblematical, word often, which determined where 
f y '{CS>xiio branobe8 of tlie Soythio stock un- needed victims should be found. It J. 
'd&Ubtedly crossed to America in the early band that inflicted the tfoand^ 

^ o^otiv ora, and they seem to have which said, M I send thee to Od*»j, dec 
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ing'fthe object of the'sacrifice to be that the other sacrifices still continue to be made, 
gods might be propitiated, that there might the increasing power of the British in India 
be a fruitful season or a successful war. In may soon load to the discontinuance of such 
the present d;ty, the cow is not offered in sa- barbarities. Sacrifices seem to have been a 
orifice by any Hindu sect or race, but in the usual rite amongst all the Scythian rfcdes, 
marriage ceremony of # some parts of the and humau sacrifices are even noticed in the 
country, whore a milk low, surabhi, is re- Vedas, Harischandra soil of Vedas, of the 
leased oil the intercession of a barber, family of Ikshvakn was a king without a 
sufficient remains to show that the rite was son. Narada hid him go to Varuna the king 
formerly practised at marriages, for the and say “raayaVm be born unto me, aud I 
sake of hospitality. The male buffalo is, shall sacrifice him to yon.” Varuna the king 
however, frequently sacrificed, sometimes assented : a son was born to him, on which 
in considerable numbers, and only in Varuna demanded him in sacrifice but for 
1859, the Government of Madras ordered various excuses this was deferred, until a 
♦he magistrate of the Krishna Division to substitute for the son, was found, in Snna* 
forbid the cruel right of Ammavaru, wherein sepha the son of a rislii who by invoking 
bullocks are impaled alive to appease that the gods dr/n/, fire, Savltri , the progenitor, 
angry goddess, and avert cholera. On Varuna the king, Visoa-Duvah , collective 
that occasion, in a small village, bullocks to gods, Indra the friendly, Ascini , divine 
the extent of twelve or twenty-four were sa- physicians, born of the’ sun, Usha the dawn, 
crifioed, as also several hundred sheep, and at last was released. But not heforo Suno- 
tho heads of sacrificed buffaloes were carried sepha was bound to the sacrificial post aud 
in procession on the heads of men. As might his father whittling his sword approached to 
be supposed from the sacrificial rights kill him, when Suna-sepha exclaimed “ They 
Amongst the Jews, allusions to such are to will really kill me, as if I was not a man.” 
be found in the Now Testament. One such In the Atarcya Brahmana, (6 8) it is said 
occurs as the word Corban f Kurban, Arab, the gods took mau for their victim but as 
Pcrs. Hind. Sacrifice) in Mark vii. v. 1 1. ho was taken theMedha (the sacrifice or the 
“ But ye say, if’ a man shall say unto his father spirit) went out of him. It entered the 
or mother, it is Corban, that is to say, a gift, horse. Therefore the horse became thesacri- 
by whatsoever thou rnigbtest he profited by ficial animal. Then the gods took thehprse, 
me; he shall be free.” This word is almost but as it too was taken the rnedlia went out 
equivalent to Sadqa or Tassaduq or Fida, of him and entered the ox. Therefore the 
and is often used by men or women address- ox became the sacrificial animal. The- name 
big a superior, in which case it means more- happened with the ox, afterwards the sheep, 
ly, I am your Kurban. The word is Arabic, then the goat and at last the e^rth became 
derived from the Hebrew, has allusion to ail the victim. From the earth rice was pro- 
approaching to God, and means a sacrifice, dneed, aud rice was offered in the form of 
a victim, ati offering, an oblation : for which pnralam, in lion of the sacrificial animal, 
also, we have the Greek k« pirona. The The drift of the story is that in former times 
other Arabic words, Sadqa, Fida and Tasaduq all these victims had been offered, as we 
mark the coutinuauco of the sacrificial rite, know for certain that horses and oxen were 
Sadqa, Arab, properly Sadaqa, from the so, though afterwards these were disconti- 
Hebrew, mcaqs alms, propitiatory offerings nuod. In the sacrifice of the horse, part, of 
®wd sacrifice. The words are continued into the flesh was eaten bv the assistants ami 
Hindustani, in Sad qe- ’ana or Sadqe-hona, to part presented as an offering to the gods; 
become a sacrifice for the welfare of another, No reasonable doubt can be entertained that 
&nd Sadqe-karna, to sacrifice for the welfare the ritual of the early hiudus, did authorise 
of another. Amongst the Bhot, in the the sacrifice of a horse. In southern India, 
Dadak frontiers of the western Himalaya, nor perhaps in any part of India, ig. a vaisfc* 
the people salute by raising the back of both nava bralmian known to offer living crea^ 
hands to a height even with the forehead tures in sacrifice. The saiva brahmans on 
ftnd then repeatedly describing a circle in the contrary, annually in some towns, Gpiiji* 
the air with them, ending by drooping the veram for instance, perform the bloody, :nfce 
fingers downwards and turning the palm in- to their aucient gods Indra, Varuna, 
wards. There is a similar mahomedan prac- and both in 1859 and 1860, the saivft bjrab^ 
tice of Billain-lena, where a woman is sup- mans in Madi as so sacrificed. Several- brah* 
posed to take npon herself all the- evils mans are employed in this rite. One tirfrh*' 
which would b,efal the person whom she ad- mau assisted. by his wife, the couple, beihg 
dresses and thus' encircles. Though, as has styled the Soma Yaji, aud Soma Devi, bpnj* 
wn seen) in Southern Asia, human and mence the rite by performing the five ,8^1" 
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byponring ghi into a large fire. The 
|&fari,a Sndra, then strikes the head from 
the victim and large portions of its flesh 
Ming thrown into the Are and reduced to 
ashes, portions, are distributed to the as- 
sembly., This being a Prasad’ bam or food 


the north of Madras, oh the road to Ennore. 
This it .situate in a part of the : great' and 
much frequented pagoda of Tiy&garaia Si- 
mi, for which t the village is celebrated in 
ancient hiudu books. The sacrifice now offer- 
ed there is that of a male buffalo, but is con- 


offered to the gods^all castes can partake of d acted with so great ^ecrecy, that people are 

it* : Many saiva sectarians when aversion — L n - — ‘ A - 1 - T ' 

tptake life prevents them sacrificing an ani- 
ixhil, substitute an image *made of dough 
Oil this point, of the object of sacrifice, there 
is however, at the present day, a great 
change in progress. Amongst the vaishnava 
brahmans of the three great sects of the Va- 
ghala, Tenngala and Maahava the practice 
differs. The vadagala brahmans, who evince 
< much earnestness in the ceremonials of their 
belief follow the Saiva practice of offering 
living creatures in sacrifice ; while the Ten- 
gala and Mad hava substitute dough. In 
Southern India, no saiva brahman thus sub- 
stitutes dough, but they present living crea- 
tures, though with many of the saivas the vic- 
tim's bead is not struck off, hut it is strangled 
90 that blood is not spilled. The lower 
Glasses of hindus of southern India also, 
though rarely, sacrifice pigs to the inferior 
gods. Living sacrifices are however, an 
essential part of the worship of all the 
tutelary village goddesses in Southern 
India, as also of the goddesses of cholera, 
small-pox, &<v Thousands of sheep and 
fowls are annually sacrificed at Peri- 
yapalayam, a village about 30 miles 
from Madras, and multitudes of people at- 
tend from Madras and the neighbouring 
Villages, to celebrate the yearly festival, 

Vrhich takes place in the bright half of the 
i jnohth of Adi. (Large herds of buffaloes were 
Until recently, offered at the funeral rites of 
the Todawar race of Ootac&mund but the Ma- 
drasSovernmenthavepHtastoptosuch whole, 
sale massacre, and restricted the rite to the 
billing of ouly two animals at a time,— 
a measure which the Toda race viewed with 
unaffected alarm and dislike, as likely 
to decrease their children and cattle. 

Butnau sacrifices are deemed to be re- 
quite to mollify goddesses and demons 
who guard hidden treasure and who are 
believed to h&ve.& partiality for the blood 
of ii pregnant woman, especially of one who 
la conceived of twins, and to the first born 
qf ttie goldsmith caste : indeed in popular 
biofief i .one of the latter is credited to have 
Men offered near Madras in times not 
Very rembte and daring the famine of 
186?* the head of a victim was found in 
^he halptc log in a town in Bengal. There 
m ^i lhrine Of Vatrapp&slohiyM, the tute* 
forygoddess of Timvattdr, a village to 


not generally admitted to witness it. Indeed 
the fear of witnessing the sacrifice and its 
attendant ceremonies are so great that preg- 
nant women are, if possible, kept out of the 
village for fear of abortion, which is believed 
to be the certain resnlt, should the shrieks 
of the men who carry the Raktabali 
or bloody sacrifice fall on their ears. This 
Raktabcali is assumed to be the food for 
devils and the attendant spirits of the 
goddess, and consists of rice mixed with 
the sacri fioial blood. It is carried only 
during the last day of the annual festival of 
the goddess, after midnight, in an earthen 
pot of a peculiar shape and design, by men 
specially allotted to the duty. They run and 
shriek and howl in the streets to scare 
away the devils and evil spirits, and halt at 
the corners and windings, and throw balls 
of this blood- mixed-rice to the demons, &c. 
It is considered to be an evil omen for any 
man to meet them in their rounds, as fever, 
madness, and disease might befal him. All 
treasures concealed under ground for a 
length of time are said to become the pro- 
perty of demons, who take charge of and 
only part with it, to those who satisfy their 
desire for blood — the greater the demon, the 
higher is the kind of sacrifice he demands. 
Simple minded men, even among those who 
are considered to belong to the better in- . 
formed classes of hindus, believe in thedivi* 
nation of quacks, who pretend to point out 
the very places in which treasure is to be 
found, by a collyrium which when applied 
to the eye is said to give it the power of dis* 
covering the treasure. Stories are now and 
then spread among the people regarding this 
subject; and this desire for discovering and 
exhuming hidden treasure, and the love of 
making gold and silver, prevails to some ex* 
tent among the educated hind us and it is gene- 
rally believed leads to the sacrifice of human 
beings. Bloody sacrifices form no part of the 
worship paid to Rama, Krishna, Hanuman, 
Ac., of the vaishnava sectarians, nor Vignes- 
wara, Subrahmaniya, &c., of the saiva 
sect or of their respective goddesses. 
In addition to the village deities, noticed, 
the only goddess who requires them is the 
Sakti of Siva, defined bjr her votaries, to he 
the visible energy of the divine essence sym- 
bolized as a female. She is highly venerated 
during the sine days of the passera pr Hava- 
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ratrti (tW nine nights), at tta close of which 
& sheep is generally offered in the houses of 

a tits and Mahrattas. The sacrifice of 
loes on this occasion is very rare, and 
when it is offered, the ceremony takes place 
in temples, sacred to this goddess, but some- 
times in jungles and unfrequented parts. The 
goddesses and demons of the helot races, all 
accept bloody sacrifices, which are generally 
accompanied with the offering of spirituous 
liquors. As a general rule, the offering of 
such sacrifices among the houses of educat- 
ed hindus, and in the superior temples is ob- 
served with great secrecy. Madan is very 
little known, but deemed a very great and 
powerful demon with a class of native magi- 
cians. He is generally courted by the pariah, 
chuckler, labbay, and uneducated raahoinc- 
dans, who offer beef and arrack to obtaiu his 
good will and favor. 

It has been noted above that the terms 
used for the sacrifice are Bali, Tam, Gavu, 
Tel , Yagna Magha, Sanscrit. When an ox, 
lamb or fowl, is offered up in sacrifice to a 
Devi or Mari female deity by the’sudras, the 
first two words are used. The words Yagn- 
ya or Magha are used to indicate a sacrifice 
celebrated only by the brahmins in which 
they offer goats and not any other animals, 
as the following five things are forbidden 
in the Kaleyoga or the Iron age, 
W^«i>02)0 y Kw*oo».o, 
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the sacrifice of a horse, of a cow, the aban- 
donment of all worldly affections, serving 
flesh to brahmins invited for the celebration 
of the funeral obsequies, or to have issue by 
a brother-in-law, tha^ is husband’s brother, 
in case of a woman not having any children 
by her husband. 

Hindu Morality.— Major Moor remarks as 
to their moral character, that it is some com- 
parative thongh negative praise to the hin- 
dus, that the emblems under which they 
everywhere exhibit the elements and opera- 
tions of natnre, are not externally indecorous. 
Unlike the abominable realities of Egypt and 
Greece, we Bee the phallie emblem in the 
hindu pantheon without offence ; and know 
not, until the information be furnished, that 
we are contemplating a symbol whose pro- 
totype is indelicate. The external decency 
of the symbols, and the difficulty with which 
thjir recondite allusions are discovered, both 
offer evidence favourable to the moral deli- 
caoy of the hindu character. Temples are 
nevertheless commonly to be seen on which 
are represented, in statues almost of life size, 
figures which only the mind of man in all 
cbrimgtnees and wickedness could con- 
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ceive. However recently ereotadjj these are 
perhaps but remnants of the period succeed- 
ing the asceticism and austerities ofbndd- 
hism. Books were then written about herOSS 
whom they deified, some of whose lives, vff, 
painted, are a continuous outrage of decen#« 
But it. may not. be doubted that the peopf# 
generally never followed such license. .& 
have done so, society must have endea. 
the present day, undoubtedly, the morality O# 
the hindus is far above the stories in their ; 
books, the statues on their shrines, or the li* 
cense which prevails amongst the few who" 
associate with the Deva-dasi at their tem*>> 
pies, and it is only their patience undefc 
such grossuess, their not rising in wrath ; 
to reform it, their worship of fire and the 9 
elements, of the sun and moon, of the lin- * 
gam and yoni, or the saligramma, the" 
binlang, the tulsi and the poa; their rever- 
mce for, almost worship of, the cow, the kite 
and the cobra — their worship of nandi, of 
dols with unnatural or hideous forms, of 
shapeless blocks of wood or stone in which the 
educated havo no faith and which are often 
treated with irreverence by all, their respect ft r 
books of the contents of which they are igno- 
rant and which are not worthy of their pro# 
sent civilization ; it is their adherence to all 
these confused amalgamations of the coarse 
vedic creed, scythio worship, fetichism, the 
austerities and sacredness of life of budd-< 
hism, and the license of Vishnu as Krish- 
na, which excites the wonder and the con- 
tempt of all civilized men. And their in- 
difference 4s the more remarkable be- 
cause, two thousand . years ago they 
had a religion ‘less disgraced by idola- 
trous worship than most of those which pre- 
vailed in early times. They had a copious, 
and cultivated language and an extensive 
and diversified literature: they had made^ 
great progress in the mathematical sciences* 
they speculated profoundly in the mysteriea 
of man and nature, and they had acquired 
remarkable proficiency in many of the or- 
namental and useful arts of life. In shorty 
whatever defects may be justly attributed. 
their religion, their government, their laws£ 
their literature, their sciences, their arts, .a* 
contrasted with the same proofs of civilizift 
tion in modern Europe, the hindus wereM 
all these respects quite as civilized as ari$i 
of the most civilized nations of the ancient 
world, and in as early times as any of whiefc 
records or tradition remain. 1 In the re-as* 
cendanoy of brahraanism after the overthrew* 
of buddhism, the prime defect of whieb yM 
a want of knowledge of the true God aftdfd 
which was subsequently added areUt^f 0j$ 
ship and an over-fondness for ascetleisnxi 
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writers v who h re now regarded toy the 
i^Hiidus hs authorities introduced the out- 
augeone matters, which at the present day 
<)j»re the shame and degradation of the fol- 
lowers of this extraordinary faith. Major 
Moor observes that, with a little alteration, 
the first part oftTuvenars fifteenth satire, 
beginning 4 Qnis nescit,’ might be applied 
to the teachers of hindnism as now seen, as 
happily RR to the Egyptians, the objects of 
Juvenal's severity, and the following is 
Major Moor’s modification of Owen’s para- 
phrase: 

Who knows not that there’s nothing vile nor ochl, 
Which brain sick brahmans turn not to a god ? 

Some of those blockheads bulls and cows adore ; 

Fish, reptiles, birds, and snakes, as many more. 

A long tail’d ape some suppliants admire, 

Or man-like elephant a god the sire : 

Onfi race a god half-man half- fifth rovere, 

Others to unsightly moieties adliei-e : 

Hosts to a stone’s high deity bend down. 

While others sticks with adoration crown ; 

Nay vegetables hero hold rank divine— 

On leeks or mushrooms ’tis profane to dine. 

Oh, holy nation where the gardens boar 
A crop of gods throughout the tedious year ! 

It lias been remarked that the characters 
of many of the liindn deities, are faintly 
indicated by the term immoral. Every thing 
that is gross and sensual and wrong is to be 
found as ordiuary acts of their deities and 
the followers of these faiths present the ex- 
traordinary spectacle of a people with purer 
Jives than is to be fouud in the idolatrous or 
demonolatrous systems of religion which 
they follow. their domestic lives, they 
are gentle, not aggressive, modest, reverent, 
respecters of authority, temporal and spiri- 
tual: desirous of knowledge, seekers of the 
trutb, patient under mental or bodily labour, 
diligent in their callings, temperate and 
©haste, living with one wife though hindu 
Jaw permits a plurality, amongst the entire 
hindu races, offences agaiust the person are 
rare, drunkenness is almost unknown, ex- 
cept in the profligacy of great towns and it 
is only amidst the license of the temples 
that gross poligamy is common, and is even 
there confined to the habitues of the shrines. 

. Position and religion of hindu Women. — 

A great defebt in their social system seems 
t# be the uuequal conditions of the sexes. In 
European households there is almost as lit- 
tle real mixing of different grades of Bocicfcy 
ns: occurs amongst the different castes *of 
India! But among the hindus, although 
their creed permits the women to attain 
heaven on their demise, so long as they are 
kewoxt earth, whatever secret influence a 
wifb -may have, it is uot Bhown to the com* 
Speculative as are the entire 
|hr&hmuiie&i populations, aud to a large ex- 
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tent also all the races called hindus, many 
of them diving into the mysteries of their 
theology, except a vedautist occasionally 
make a remark to the women of his house- 
hold as to the inutility of worshipping their 
ordinary images, the hindu wife lias little 
or no instruction in religion, and takes no 
part in all that array of ceremonial which 
occupies so much of the daily time of a 
hindu, particularly if religious. The hindu 
prays morning, noon and night, a some- 
what long prayer. The wife’s pmyor, if 
she pray at all, is very short, a saiva woman 
merely mentioning the name of her deity in 
the three words O’m ! nama Saiva, Hail! 
name of Siva. Amongst the smavtha brah- 
mans, and mad’hava sect of vaisbnavns 
each household keeps a tulsi plant in the 
middle of its little parterre or court yard. 
A small pedestal is erected, in the hoi lowed 
centre of which the plant is placed. Daily, 
the women of the house resort to it, circle 
* pradatclmnam ’ and prostrate themselves 
six times before it, pour water over, and 
then standing before it, pray to Laksli- 
mi. A similar worship to the pipal tree 
with a- sculptured cobra at its foot, is offer- 
ed, both by men and women, to whom off- 
spring have not been given. This pipal tree 
is always on tho bank of a tank, in wlucli the 
devotees bathe dressed in a silk garment 
used only when performing sacred rites. Tl o 
prayer of tho brahman of evcfy caste and 
sect includes the gaitri, an address to the sun. 

Caste. — A great object with hindus in 
general is, to preserve tlicir social position 
in caste. The divisions and sub-divisions 
of their different castes are very numer- 
ous, — the sudra are said to have nearly 
fifty, but with all hindus purity of caste 
is held of the highest consequence. Yet its 
loss may be caused by various means. 

The division into castes or sects of the 
races whom we style hindus was known to 
the Greeks and seems to have boen early 
known to the Arabs. The Grecian authorR, 
on the authority of MegastheneR, divided 
the tribes into seven, and Ibn Khurdadba 
(obiit A. D. ) an officer of the khalifs 
also arranges them into seven classes, but 
the occupations attributed to them, were 
different. 

r Greek authors. Arab. 

Class- Strabo 1 . Doodorua- Arrian ( lh * 

1. Philosophers Philosophers Sophists* Sabkafri*’ 

2* husband* Husbaud* 4 Husband- 
men. men* men* Brahma* 

3. Shepherds A Shepherds A Shepherds * 

Hunters* Cowherds* Cowherds* Katana* 

4. Artificers A Artificers* Artificers. 

Merchants* Merchants* 

Boatmen* 

6* Warriors* Warriors* Warriors* Sudsrift* _ r 
•6 Inspectors* Inspectors Inspectors* Bamjtf?* 

*l> (Counsellors Counsellors " *pd»!a* 

A Assessors* A Assessors Assessor* \ 
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Jba Kbnrdadbas’ first name is unknown. 
By the others he seems to indicate the Brah- 
man, Ksljatrya, -Sadra, Vaisya, the Chan- 
da^a and Jugglers. — Elliot's Historian's p. 18. 

Dr. Caldwell tolls us that in all ordinary 
cases where illegitimate children are born, 
if there be no great disparity in rank or 
caste between the parents, the child takes 
that of the two parents which is the lowor* 
Where considerable disparity exists and 
particularly when the woman is of the 
higher rank, as for instance when a high 
iiste woman or even a woman belonging to 
"the middling castes, has formed an intimacy 
with a Pariar man, the mother either pro- 
cures abortion or commits suicide. The 
child never sees the light. 

Alms. — Dr. Caldwell adds that alms- 
giving is expressly e\i joined by the brali- 
minical religion, as conferring merit 
and power over the unseen world, not 
for compassion or brotherly love, .or for 
doing as we would bo done by. 

Inner belief . — The brahminical believer 
is punctiliously alive to his religion as 
a system, of observances, — he never for- 
gets liis ablutions, bis holy ashes, or 
.any of the thousand and one ceremonies 
which sanctify his domestic life, but ordi- 
narily he has not the smallest belief in the 
divinities whdm ho so elaborately worships. 
He is even forward to tell you that he is not 
•so dull-witted as to believe that any of them 
exist: 

Food and ookhuj and hospitality . — Like ] 
that of the bulk of the human race, the 
food of the hind us is obtained from the 
vegetable kingdom. Hub with the hindn, 
the adherence to this kind of diet forms part 
of their religious belief. Unlike the Hebrews 
(l)ent. oil. xiv. Lev. xvii.) or the mahdine- 
dans, to whom only certain creatures were 
forbidden, several brahminical tribes do not 
tench animal food at all, and no hindu of the 
tour great castes can partake of tho flush 
of the cow much less avow that ho had so 
done. They also require their food to be 
prepared by pcoplo of their own or a higher 
caste, or,, in their dread of pollution, even by 
their own hands. With some sects this 
dread is carried to such an extent t-luit they 
do nob permit any unconverted eye to see 
them cooking, and if accidentally overlooked 
will bury or give away tho materials under 
preparation, however hungry they be. Many 
hindus likewise cook within a sacred Circle, 
and if any lower caste or no-caste person 
enter it, the cooking is suspended and tfie 
article destroyed. Many hindus oat their 
weals dressed in silk clothes, used only for 
suwed ritoi— ami waited ou by tlieir wives 


or female relations, who do not presume to 
eat Until their husbands have finished. They 
eat oil* metal dishes, of gold or silver or btoss, 
--but the ordinary platter is made of leaves 
of the plantain, banyan, lotus, or palasa, 
pinned together with grass stalks in the 
form of a dish. These are sold in every 
bazaar- They are employed to ensure safety?' 
trom pollution, being thrown away after the 
meal. There is a continued stream of their 
hospitality such as it is, but no one caste ‘ 
will eat with another, and at meals each 
brahman sits with liis own leafy platter 
apart from his neighbour to prevent the, 
possibility of even accidental pollution by 
his own food touching that of another, of 
vice versa. Where such stringency exists as 
regards people of their own faith, their asso- 
ciating at meals with people of other creeds 
is of course an impossibility. These remarks 
apply to the hindus in general; but the 
members of many of their reformed sects, 
eat with each other, without regard to for- 
mer distinctions. In like manner, as follow- 
ers of oue faith, all individuals are equally 
entitled to the Prasad ’ham or food which has 
been previously presented to a deity, and it 
is probably ‘the distribution of this, in tem- 
ples, as, for instance annually, at Jaganatb, 
that has given rise to tho idea that at this 
place all castes of -liindns eat together. A 
hindu in general eats twice daily, in the fore- 
noon and after sunset. Hut a brahman wi- 
dow eats only once daily, at noon. The food 
of the hindus along the sea-board of India, 

| is rice, partaken of with vegetable curries or- 
pickles as k'.ondi meets. In the higher lands 
,of the interior and in the more northern nor- 
! tions of India, tho pulses, and millets, with 
.vlioat and maize, are the articles in common 
use in the form of cakes. The prior pro-' 
Cesses which in Europe fall to tho miller and 
tho baker, are got through in the hindu 
household. Tho pestle and mortar is with 
hindu families a very important domestic , 
implement, and few are without it. Tho 
mortar is generally of stone, — but often .v 
log of wood, the lower part shaped like an 
hour glass stand, ami in tho upper is a coni-.: 
cal cavity of tho contents of about fc^o gal- 
lons. The pestle is of lord wood, about four 
feet long, and two inches in diameter, 
th ends tipped or ferrulled with iron, to 
prevent their splitting or wearing. It ia 
usual for two wouien, to whoso lot boating 
rice out of the husks, and similar domestic) 
operations, generally fall, to work together 
[tho pestle is raised perpendicularly by tho 
right hand of one, ami as it falls is caught by 
the right hand of the other, slia who ral&|u 
it quitting it in its fall: when tiredfwl|| 
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their right hands, they use the left, relieving 
them- A song is frequently chaunted during 
the work. The stone mill, so often alluded 
to in the Old aud New Testament, consisting 
of two flat stones worked by one or two wo- 
men, is in use in every house. The religi- 
ons restriction to vegetable diet is doubtless 
of baddhist origin. Buddhism had the ef- 
fect of inspiring a great respect for life, and 
all orthodox hind us regard tho inviolability 
of life as the most sacred of laws. In what- 
ever degree sanguinary rites may be prac- 
tised by any portion of these people sucli are 
directly opposed, not only to tho influence 
and example of the brahmans, but to the 
practice of the immense majority of the more 
cultivated and the higher castes. Myriads of 
hindns have lived and died without every 
partaking of animal food, and amongst, the 
budd’histical Jains, every precaution is taken 
to prevent themselves involuntarily destroy- 
ing or swallowing even insect life. Their 
priests never partake of stale food lost living 
creatures should have arisen in it, keeping a 
cloth over their mouths lest an insect uncon- 
sciously enter, and they walk with a small soft 
broom in hand with which they gently sweep 
the ground on which they are to tread or sit. 
With all this, there is occasionally witness- 
ed amongst some one or other of the races 
following binduism, an apathy and indiffer- 
ence as to the preservation of the lives of 
their fellow creatures, which Europeans 
fail to understand. An instance of this is 
described as having occurred in 1820, at the 
fair at Hurdwar, in which seven hundred 
persons are stated to have lost their lives. It 
teas calculated that not less that two millions 
of people had assembled on tho occasion, 
when, at the opening of the fair, the rush 
was so gr^at towards the steps of the bathing- 
place as to cause this melancholy catas- 
trophe. Dreadful as it was, the exertions 
of the British officers only prevented its be- 
ing, infinitely greater. An eyewitness re- 
marked that the brahmans looked on not 
only with apathy, but with joy depicted in 
their countenances ; and women, at a short 
distance, were bathing in other parts of the 
sacred Vater, with as much indifference as 
if the utmost serenity prevailed around them. 
After the fair the roads for miles round 
Hurdwar were strewed with dead bodies of 
men, women, horses, camels, and dogs. — 
Differences explained. — The difficulties 
experienced in explaining the seeming con- 
tradictions in the character of these reli- 
gionists are greatly overcome by remember- 
ing that though nominally of one faith, they 
v are sprung from many races which continue 
: ar distinct and separated from each other, as 
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when their Scythian, Arianmnd Babylonian 
forefathers poured into India. They are 
assuredly as varied in origin as are the In- 
dian tribes of North America, and are mark- 
ed with as varied moral and physical quali- 
ties. 

Dress and Clothing. The dress of 
hindn men is * of white muslin or 
cotton cloth, and their upper coat 
is now generally sewed. The under garment 
for the lower part of the body, the “ do wati” 
or . dhoti, is a loose unsewed wrapper. 
Women of all classes wear unsewed wrappers 
of green, red or yellow colored cotton, edged 
with silk or gold embroidery, and a boddice 
of cotton or silk. 

Scalp-lock. All hindus retain only the 
tuft of hair on tho crown of their heads, 
which is familiar to Europeans from the pic- 
tures and descriptions of the Indians of 
North America as the scalp- tuft, the most 
glorious trophy, if not the sole reward of 
their victor. The liindu practice of wearing 
this scalping tnft, Shik’ha, Sans ; d’Zutu 
Td; Kudirnai, Tam ; was doubtless brought 
with them from Scythia; for like the Indians 
of North America, the Scythians cleaned the 
scalp and hung it to their horses bridles. 
The decalvare of the ancient Germans, was 
nothing other than the scalping mentioned 
in the laws of tho Visigoths, capillos et cu- 
tera detrahere. According to the annals of 
Elude, the Franks still scalped about the 
year 87 ( J, and also ilie Anglo-Saxons. 

Titles . — Amongst the honorific social dis- 
tinytions of the hindus, is that of Acharya a 
religious teacher, properly a brahman who 
instructs the brahman, kshatriya and vaisya 
religious students of the Vedas, but in use as 
relating to any religiqus instructor. In the 
south of India, tho term is applied to the head 
of a religious society, equivalent totbeMabant 
of Hindustan and the Panda or head priest 
of a temple. But it is assumed also by brah- 
rnaus engaged in secular pursuits, by car- 
pen tors, artisans and amongst the Mahrat- 
tas, by cooks. 

Learning and Books . — The Sf ahabharata 
and ltamayana books are the national trea- 
suries of the traditions and legends of the 
hindus, and contain all that has been preserv- 
ed of Vedic ideas and institutions as well as 
the expression of that later Brabminical 
system, which forms the basis of the ex- 
isting religion and civilization of the 
masses, ramifying more or less throughout 
the entire body of hindu literature. The 
Mahabharata is the sonroe of all the Pura- 
nas. It is the Parana properly so called. 
The Bharata war relates to the period of 
Aryan invasion, when the intaders tad 
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reached the upper courses of the Jumna and 
Ganges* The Ramayaua refers to a period 
when an Aryan empire had been established 
in Oudh, and when Veditf rites and institu- 
tions had been established in the very 
heart of Hindustan. The Veda are reli- 
gious books of tjie hindus of which 
the Rig Veda, Yajur Veda, Sama Veda and 
AtharvaVeda are deemed inspired and re- 
garded as canonical. But the term is also 
applied to scientific works as Ayur Veda, 
the art of medicine ; science of life ; Dhauur 
Veda,, the art of war (the bow) Gandharba 
Veda, the science of music. Besides these 
are several series of ancient books, the TJpa- 
Veda, the Upanishad, the Parana, &c. 

A knowledge of reading and writing is very 
widely diffused, but those who cannot write 
use trade-marks as tlicir sign manual, of 


which the following 

may be mentioned ; 

Mang 

- A daftVa. 

Dher 

- A staff. 

Carpenter 

- Chisel or kikra. 

Barber 

- Looking glass. 

Shopkeeper or Bakal - A balance. 

Dhangar 

- Scissors. 

Gardener 

- Knrpi. 

Banjara 

- Spear. 

Koli, Ramusi, * aud 
Bhil 

- Bow and arrow. 

Attar and Rangrez 

- Joli. 

Kassar (brazier) 

- Tulai. 

Kunbi 

- A plough. 

Goldsmith-* 

- A hammer. 

Blacksmith 

- Anvil. 

Cliamar 

- Leather knife or Rapi. 

Tailor 

Yard measure. 

Soldier 

- Dagger. 

Teli 

- Subbal Pur. 

Byragi 

- Forceps. 

Maniar 

- Churi or bracelets. 


Avocations. — The races following Hindu- 
ism and the converts from- amongst them to 
roahotnedanism and the Sikh faith are, almost 
exclusively, the owners and tillers of the 
soil of India, and as agriculturists, in north- 
ern India, are in village proprietory com- 
munities : those of Central India, are village 
proprietors ; and those of western and 
southern India are ryots or holders under 
Government. 

The entire banking interests in India, mo- 
nied men and capitalist class, smaller mer- 
chants, traders and carriers, prefer British 
rule. Hindoos are settled for'merchandise in 
Arabia, all through Persia and Turkistan, 
they are iu.Astrachan, in the southern pro* 
vinces of Russia and even as far as Moscow. 

Religious liberty:— -In India, daring the time 
that history is extant, \f the dominant power 
were hlpdu, mahomedans were molested, if 
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mahomedans ruled, hindus were oppressed- 
under the British, all creeds has met with 
equal justice. — Cunningham's Bhilsa Topes, 
Chevalier Bunsen's Egypt's place in Universal 
History. Dr. Caldwells Comparative Oram - 
mar also Tinner oily Shanars ; Vigne's Travels ; 
Moor's Hindu Pantheon. Coleman's Mythology 
of the Hindus. Professor H. H. Wilson in Royal 
Asiatic Society's Transactions. Calcutta Re- 
view , North British Review. Mr. Hodgson in 
Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal. Strange’s 
llimlu Law. Latham's Descriptive Ethnology . 
Brown's Telugn Dictionary. Abbe Domtnech's 
Deserts of North America. Sir J. E. Tement's 
Ceylon. Elliot's supplementary Glossary . 
Wilson's Glossary. Wheeler's Mahabaratd. 
Wheeler's 11 am ay an a. Wheeler's Travels of a 
Hindoo . Elliot's History of India. 

HINDU AIJCH ? Pers. Cucurbita ci- 
trullus. 

II1NDUBA. Hind. Cichorium intibus. 

HINDU KUSH, written also Hindoo 
Cush, a name of the Koneulun chain, 
(jailed by the historian of Alexander 
the Indian Caucasus, also Paropami- 
sus. The Hindu Coosh is rcmakahlc for its 
mass and elevation. Viewed from the 
Roushan pass, distant ten miles south, its 
appearance is very sublime. The outline is 
serrated, being crowned by a succession of 
lofty peaks, with sides often perpendicular, 
and it is wrapped in a perpetual covering of 
! snow, in all parts not too steep to admit of 
its lying. Hnmboldt regards it as the most 
* striking phenomenon amongst all the moun- 
tain-range^ of the old world. He consi- 
ders that it may be traced from Taurus, in, 
Asia-Minor, across Persia, then, in the 
Huzarah mountains, to Hindu Coosb, and 
to the frontier of China, aud that it is dis- 
tinct from the Himalaya. The tWo ranges 
are physically discriminated by the depres- 
sion down which the Indus flows. 

The Hindoo Koosh, Kouenlnn or Mooz 
Tagli are about 850 miles long, from Kara- 
korum, in hit. 35°, long. 77° ; to Bamian, 
lat. 34° 50', long. 07° 48’. 

Hindoo-Koosh 35 5 40’, 60° 50’, 21 ,000feefc. 

Summit N. of Jellalabad, 20,248 ft.. 

Konshan Pass, 15,200 ft. 

Khawak ftiss, 1 3,200 ft. .■ 

Akrobat, 10,200 feet. • 

The Larana mountains in 35° 20’, 62° 54*j 
are about 60 miles from N. K. to S. W., 
dividing the valley of Suwat from that 6f 
Panjkora ; and the Lasspissor mountains, S;;, 
of and subordinate to, Hindoo-Koosh, ab6tti| 
50 miles from E. to W., L. 36° and L. 7(j° ar$: 
little known. ^ 

The limit of perpetual snow on 
slope (lat. 37°), is 17,000 ft. The most re» - 
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Markable feature of the Hindu- Kush is 
*that on the south it supports the plains of 
7 Kabool and Koh-Damaun 0,000 to 7000 ft. ; 
while to the north lies the low tract of Tur- 
• kestan. Koondooz town, distant in a direct 
line 80 miles north of Hindoo-Koosh, is only 
900 ft. above the sea. The Hindu-Kush 
is a distinct mountain system, its parallelism 
being from S. W. to N. E., while that of 
the Himalaya is from S. E. to N. W. 

The country between the Sated Koli and 
* Hindoo-Koosh is hilly; breadth about 20 m. 
It is divided into a series of plains by dross 
ranges (Khyber, Kurkutelui, Ac.,) .which 
pass between the Sated - Koli a 1 1 d tl i e on ter 
ranges of the Hindoo-Koosh. These plains 
are generally barren arid stony, and have a 
elope frpm E. to W. The Kabool river, 
which flows through them lias to make its 
way by narrow passages. 

Passes of the Hindu Kwh. Lt. Wood, 
in his jonrney to the Oxus, names only four. 
Three of these are reached from Kabul 
/ through the valley of Koh- Daman north of 
that city, and diverge from each other near 
Charekar: viz., the pass of Panjshir or 
Khawak, the Pass of Par wan, and the Pass 
of Ghorband; bat each of these in fact re- 
presents a group of several routes over the 
mountains. The fourth that lie mentions is 
the Pass of Hajjiyak lying much further 
west, passing by Barman, and usually, in 
modem times at least, approached from Kabul 
by the road running west from that city by 
Rustam Khail, south of the offshoots of the 
Indian Caucasus called the Pugman Range 
^ and Kohistan of Kabul. - 

If we turn to sultan Baber we find the 
number qf passes raised to seven. Those 
which he names aro three leading out of the 
Panjshir valley, viz. (1) Khawak, (2) Tul, 
(3) Bazarak ; then (4) the Pass of Parwan ; 
and three described as in Ghorband, viz. (5) 
Yangi Yuli or the “New Road.” ((5) Kip- 
chak, and (7) Shibrtu. 

Ab, R itter understands this list it does not 
j 'include the Hajjiyak at all. 

Passes from Panjshir. 

Pass of Anjuman, This is a pass start- 
ling frojn Puryan near the head of the 
Panjshir Valley and crossing into Badakh- 
shan direct. 

Khawak Pass, at the very head of the 
Panjshir Valley, crossing to the Valley of 
Anderab, which it descends to the town of 
v that name. 

I . Tul. This is a loop line to the Kba- 

->yakPass. 

> 2iarya ascends from Safed Chir on the 
; jj P apjshir river, some six miles below Tul, and 
joins the last pass just before reaching Sirab. 
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From Uraraz are three bad passes, Shwa 
Urza, Yatimak. ", ’ 

Bazarak. This quits the Panjshir at the 
village of that name, twenty-eight and a 
half miles from the month of the valley, and 
descends upon Khinjan on the Anderab 
River. i 

Fliatpal. This starts from Gulbahar at 
the entrance to Panjshir Valley, and joins 
the Bazarak road on the other side at 
Kishnabad or Kishtabad, twenty-one miles 
frTun Khinjan. 

Passes from Ghorband. 

Kiishan. This is' the pass which leads 
close under the grout peak specially known 
as Hindu Kush. It starts from a point in 
the Ghorband valley about ten miles from 
Tit tnn Dara. Kushan lies some miles up 
the pass. It descends upon Khinjan like 
the two last, which it probably receives be- 
fore reaching that place. 

Gwalinn. This leaves the valley some 
twenty miles from Tutan Dara. lt descends 
upon Gozau on the Anderab river. 

Gwazyar. This pass leaves the valley 
near the ruins of the old town of Ghorband, 
some twenty-four and a half miles from 
Tutan Dara. It leads to Kilagni, a small 
town on the road from Khinjan, to Bngli- 
lari and Kiinduz. 

Char Darya. This pass leaves the valley 
at about twenty-nine miles from Tutan 
Dara, and descends upon Ghori, a consider- 
able town. It is passable for katilas of 
every description. 

From this the road, goes on along the 
valley of Ghorband, throwing off one or two 
minor passes, and eventually joins the Haji- 
yak road at the ruins ofZohak near Bamian. 

The pass of Hajjiyak or Bamian. 

Shibrtu. 

Abdereh, for which tho only authority is 
the Ayin Akbari. Tho two last are beyond 
the limits to which the name, Hindu Kush 
is applied. 

Of these passes Hajjiyak was that, crossed 
by Burnes, on his celebrated jourhey, the 
first European traveller who saw and des- 
cribed the great rock idols of Bamian ; it 
was also that crossed by Wood on his journey 
north-ward to the Oxus. It wa* probably 
by this pass that Chinghiz crossed, for the 
siege of Bamian was one of the events of his 
campaign in these regions : and by ifc Hiwen 
Thsang travelled to India. 

The pass of Chardarya was crossed by 
Aurungzib. The paBs of Salulang was at- 
tempted by Capt. Wood, but unsuccessfully 
owing to the lateness of the season' Timur 
on his expedition into India crossed the 
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JTindix Kush by the pass of Tul, and return- j five state of Rewah in Central India, also 
ed by that of Shibrtu. The Khawak pass ! the districts o'f Mirzapore, Ghazipnr, and 
whs crossed by Wood and Lord on* their j Goruckpur belonging to the North West 
return from the Ox ns. By this pass or one ! Provinces. 

of its branches, Ibn Batuta had crossed live From the Chumparnm district as far east 
Irandred years before; and one of the passes 1 as the Hhootan Dooars, the Himalaya range, 
into the Panjshir Valley seems to have been running througli the independent states of 
crossed by Friar Odoric ou his return to Nepal, Sikkim, Tibet and Bhutan, form it#* 
Europe. Iliwen Thsang also returned by northern boundary. Further east., along 
Pangshir and Auderab on his way to China, the northern frontier boundary of Assam, 
— Yule Cathay, II. p. 593; *595. Burton's lies a tract inhabited by the Akba, Dofla, 
fiinde, ii., 274, Royal Sanitary Commission Mivi, Mislmii and other wild tribes : tylong 
Report . its eastern frontier lies a parfcoftho inde* 

jilNDUN, a river in tho Bnlundshahr 1 pendent province of Burundi, below that is 
district of the N. W. provinces passing | the Mumii pore state : still lower are various 
Seharanpoor lbrt rnuniug past Nougawa- j bill tribes, the Naga, Looshai, Khyen, Mikir, 
ghat, 21 miles from Meerut. I &c., and at its extreme south east is British 

HINDUSTAN includes Baliar, Ondb, ! Burrnah, (on the south of Chitagong, 
Rajpntana and Malwa. Hindustan, Bengal j which is the south eastern district oT the Ben- 
proper, the N. W. Provinces and Oude, the | gal province,) and the Akyab district of 
Panjab and Sind, with part of the ad joinin Arakan. Between Chitagong and Orissa is the 
desert country form a great serni-eirciihir Bay of Bengal. 

plain, in which there is noplace of refuge for On the southwest of Orissa, is Gan jam in' 
remains of original races ; in all these eoun- the Madras Presidents ; on its west, are tho 
tries the modern races live together as one Tributary Mahal estates and also the* Sum- 
social whole. Throughout Central and Pen in- j bulporo and Belaspore districts of the Cen- 
sular India, the most open plains and uneul tral Provinces. 

tivated parts are similarly inhabited, but there The population of Bengal is supposed to be, 
are scattered about over every province, near 00,000,000. About two-thirds' of its 
hill and jungle, giving cover to aboriginal population profess hinduism, in its various 
tribes, who hold themselves aloof from the sects, and about one-third are mahomedans, 
general population and are very different in with a small number of Christians, andincluv 
language, manners and other particulars, sive of the liill tribes on its S. W., West, 
As known to Europe, Hindustan is a term Northern and N. Eastern borders. Many of the 
applied to British India generally. To the higher caste hindns are recognised as former 
people of British India, however, and to immigrants, but the origin of the vast bulk 
Europeans in India, the name is re- . of tho mahomedans is obscure. Calcutta, the 
stricted to that part of India, which lies j capital, contains about 377,924 inhabitants, 
between the Himalaya and the Viudliya amongst whom are many foreigners, viz. : 


mountains. But, in considering the ethno- Europeans, 11,224 Asiatics, 1,441 

logical relations of India, the countries from Indo-Euro- Parsees, 98 

the Indus and west of the five rivers of the peans, 11,03d Africans, * 58^ « 

Punjab, south easterly to the mouths of the Greeks, 30 Chinese, 409 v v 

Ganges, have been so often and so long in Armenians, 703 Hindoos, 339, 1.90 

the occupation of so many different races, Jews. 6.851 Mahomet 


whose fragments are found in larger or Central Hindustan , or Central India, was 
smaller portions scattered throughout tho the Madhya-desa, of the ancient Aryans, 
region indicated, that it will bo well to the middle region of Aryavarta, the Arya 
notice the occupants of Central India, country. In a slokam in the Sanscrit work, 
Rajputanah, Bengal, Omlli, tho N. W, Pro- the Amarakosha, tho ancient boundaries of 
vinces, and the Punjab, as . inhabitants of it are thus defined— • 

Hindustan, amounting to 136 millions of “ Ariavartaha punia bhumi hi 
people. Mad’hiam Vindhya Himava yoljo, 

Bengal, is apolitical division of British In- i e. the Arian country, the sacred lahd 
dia, comprising Bengal Proper, Behar, Oris- (lies) between the Vindhya and- Himalaya/ 1 ! 
sa including the tributary Mahals, Assam, in this way indicating both the ruling '.r&iti 
Chota Nagpore, and the native states of and the boundaries of the country held by 
Hill* Tipperah and Cooch Behar. It ox- them, at the time that Amara Sinha wrote 
tends from the Meridian 82° to 97° E. Ion# the Amarakosha. The.first known dynasty 
and lies within the parallels of 19° 40’ and was the Bharata, so called from the 
‘28°10’N. lat. On its N. West is the na- king Bharata, and the last of the dynasfcj 
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ifras Samyarama, who was driven westward Mahomedgurh, Basoda, Patharee : Larawut 
- by the Panchala of Canouj B. C. 589. The Gwalior districts 5 Seronje. s 

Bharata kingdom seems to have been estab- ft heel Agency , Dhar, Jhabooa, Ali Rajpore 
lished between B. C. 2,600 to B. 0. 2,200. Jobufc ; Mufwarh ; Indore, and Gwalior dis* 
: Central India, is a table-land of unequal sur- trict, British Pergnnnah of M^ndpore and 
face, from 1,500 to 2,500 feet above the sea, State of Burwani. 

bounded by the Aravalli mountains on the Western Mahva Agency, Jowrah, Rutlam 
west, and those of the Vindhyaon the south, and Sillana. 
supported; on the east by a lower range in Goonah. 

Bundelcund, and sloping gradually on. the BumUecrml Agency, Sohawal, Jignee, Ajyey- 

north east into the basin of the Ganges. It gnrh, Baoneo, Beronda, Bijawar, Chirkary, 
is a diversified bat fertile tract. Th 0 Tatar, Chutterporo, Dattia,Kotee, Myhere,Nagode, 
or plateau of Central India, is distinct from Orcha, Punna, Rewah, and Snmpthur. 
the Yindbya to the south and the Aravalli to Of the principal states, Gwalior, Indore, Bho- 
the west, and its underlying rock is trap, pal, Dhar, Dewas, and Jowra, Bhopal and 
Aravalli means the refuge of strength, and Jowra are under mahomedan rulers ami 
these hills have afforded protection to the the rest Mahratta. The petty states hold 
most ancient sovereign race in the east or under the immediate guarantee of the British 
west — the ancient stock of the Suryavansa, Government, but have feudal relations with 
•the Heliadro of India, or children of the sun, one or other of the larger states, and occa- 
the princes of Me war, who, when pressed, sion ally with more than one. 
were wont to retire to its fastnesses, only At the close of the Pindaree war, the dis- 
to issue again when occasion offered. The tricts in Central India and Malwa wore left 
Aravalli hills are connected by lower in a disorganized state, the mahratta chiefs 
ranges with the western extremity of the had parcelled out amongst themselves tlio 
Vindhya mountains on the borders of Guze- possessions of the Rajput chiefs and the 
rat, and stretch northwards to a considerable smaller states were all subject to Sindia,Hol- 
, distance beyond Ajmir, in the direction of kar or the Puar, and sometimes to all three. 
Delhi, forming tlio division between the Many of the smaller chiefs had been driveu 
desert on the west and the central table- from their possessions, and bad sought re- 
land. It would be more correct to say the fuge in the jungles and mountains where 
level of the desert, for the south eastern they robbed or levied “ tonkhuh” or black- 
portion , including Jodpur, is a fertile coun- mail from the larger states. These robber 
try. Amarkantak, a great plateau, forms chiefs weit) twenty four in number at Sir J. 
the watershed of the Mahanadi, Son, Tons, Malcolm’s time. 

Johilla,, and Nerbndda. The rivers, though Of the feudatory territory, consisting of 
large and full ofwator even half way from 71 states, supervised by the Central Indian 
their mouths arc very irregular in the slopes Agency, the head quarters is Indore, but 
of their beds, and are disturbed by frequent has three grand divisions. The North Bast 
rapids, so that, owing to these impediments, division comprises the native states of Bun- 
increased still further bv the rocky ch^rac- dlecund and Rewah. The Northern division 
ter of the river beds or their banks, naviga- consists of theNorthern and Central districts 
tion is limited for the most part to the lower of the Gwalior States. The South West divi- 
portions of their course. Many parts of sion comprises the table-land known in mo* 
Central India are covered with dense jungle, dern times as Malwa, though far within the 
The Central India of the British Indian ancient limits of the province of that name, 
Government, however, is a political division, and the submontane territory between it and 
under the care of a political agent. It has the Nerbudda, as also a considerable tract 
an area of 83,600 square miles, with a popu- south of that river, extending to the Kandesh 
lation of 7,670,000 and a revenue of 2,6 1 2,600. frontier! The first or N. East division, extend- 
In this political division, thero arc 71 feuda- ing from the Bengal Presidency in the east 
tory or mediated chiefs, of whom 4 are Mah- to the Gwalior State in the west., includes 
ratta,^ are mahomedans, 1 7 are Bundela, 33 Rewah’ and 35 other states and petty chief- 
are Rajpoot, six are brahman, and 4 belong ships. Its area is about 22,400 square miles; 
to Other races. Of these, six are feudatory its population about 3, 170,000 souls, and its 
states, Gwalior, Indore, Bhopal, Dhar, Dewas public revennesaggregateaboutRs. 63,68,000. 
tod Jowrah, but the 71 states are as under: The 2nd or Northern division extends from 
Indore Residency, Indore, Dewas, Bagli. Bundlecund and the Saugor district, and has 
Gwalior Agency, Gwalior. «n area of about 19,505 square miles; its 

*.-■ Bhopal Agency , Bhopal, Rajgurh, Nursin- population is about 1,180,000 souls, and its 
. gurb, Kilphipore, Koor wai ; Muksoodingurh ; public revenue about Rupees 67,65,000. 
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The 3rd or South West division goes on* 
westward, to the Bombay Presidency, and 
contains the remainder of Gwalior, Holkar’s 
states, Bhopal, Dhar and Dewas and other 
small states. The area of this division is 
about 41,700 square miles, its population 
about 3,320,000 souls and its public revenues 
about Rupees 1,30,00,000. The states and 
petty chiefships in Central India, form a 
political, and are in a natural, division of 
British India, and include an area of 83,600 
square miles and a population of 7,070,000. 
This territory is divided thus, — viz. 


Principal 

Secon- 

Minor 

and 

Total. 

states. 

dary. 

Potty. 


Mahratta...... 2 

2 


4 

Mahomcdan. . 1 

2 

4 

7 

Buudela 

6 

H 

17 

Rajput 1 

12 

26 

39 

Brahmins, &o. 

1 

3 

4 

4 i 

23 

44 

71 


with a total revenue of Rupees 2,01,23,000. 

Bhil. The desolate wilds and jungles of 
the western Sathpura range, and parts of 
the country which extend from them to the 
Vindbya hills, are occupied by Bhil tribes, 
who abhor field labour or manual labour of 
any kind. 

Malwa. Adjoining this, are the richly 
cultivated plains of Malwa with occasion- 
al intervening tracts of bill and jungle, 
from the Myhce on the west to Bhilsa 
on the cast, a stretch of nearly 200 miles, 
and from the crest of the line of the Vindhya 
to Mundissorc and Oomutwarra, a distance 
of 100 to 120 miles, and occupied by a thrifty 
agricultural people. 

Hilly tract ' This is succeeded by the more 
hilly and jungly tract -of Oomutwarra, So- 
l’onge and Kocchiwarra, with a scanty popu- 
lation. 

Qwalior. Northwards, towards Gwalior, 
the country becomes more open, except on 
the wild border tracts of Kotah, of Bundle- 
cund, till we come to the carefully cultivated 
lain of Gwalior stretching for a distance of 
40 miles between the Chumbul, Pahooj and 
Sind rivers. 

Bundlecund is ruled by the Bundela race. 
A vast portion of Bundlecund is hilly and 
unproductive, forming the northern slope of 
the table land of the Vindhya. 

Ret oah is ruled by the Baghela race. The 
plains of Rewah are fertile ; but the valley 
°a the Sone to the south of the Kymore 
range is desolate. The people are indolent 
*ud untrustworthy. Though widely different 
other respects, there is one characteristic 
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common to the Baghel of Rewfeh, the Bun- 
dela of Bundlecund and the rajput of Gwali- 
or and Malwa, a' dislike to labour, or service 
away from their homes. They generally 
leave tilling of the soil to the inferior arid 
servile classes, and are regarded as the 
heads of the local society. Many of the 
Rajputs in the states of Central India, give 
themselves up to sloth and the immoderate 
use of opium. • 

Malwa and Gwalior are great centres of 
trade. 

In Malwa, the towns of Indore, Bhopal, 
Oojeiu, Mundipore, Rutlarn, Dhar, Jowra, 
Augur, Neemueh, Shoojawulpoor and Bhilsa 
are the principal marts. 

Indore is iho capital of the maharajah 
llolkar. 

Gwalior, is the capital of the maharajah 
Sin di ah. 

ltajahputan ah Agency. Rnjputanah stretch- 
es from 23° 15* to 30 N. L. and from 
60 0 , 80’ to 78° 15* E. L. containing an 
area of 123,000 sq. in., with a population es- 
timated at ten millions and includes eighteen 
principalities, viz. 

15. Rajpoot. 

Mcywar or Oc: Bilcaneer. Sirohi. 

deyporo. Kotah Doongnrpoor. 

Joy pore. Ke row loo. Banswarah. 

Marw&r orJodh Kislienghur. Pertabgurh. 

pore. Joynulrnccr. Jhallawar. 

Boondoo. Ulwur. 

2, Jat. 

Bhurtpore. | Dhollporc. 

Mahomcdan. 

4 Tonk. 

Enclosed in these are two purely British 
districts, Ajmir and Mhairwara. 

In Europe, Hindustan is generally under- 
stood to comprise the whole of India, from 
the base of the Himalaya to Cape Comorin, 
but in India the terrti is restricted to the 
provinces north of the Nerbudda whilst all 
to the southward of that river, in the penin- 
sula of India, is called the Deklian, or south- 
ern provinces. 

Masudi mentions that at tho time of the 
mahomcdan conquest tho country about 
Basrah was called Arz-ul-IIind, “ The Land 
of India.” India, however, is supposed to havA 
obtained its name from the Indus river, tliflf. 
Sin, Sinda or Hinda orllapta Hinda,the Abu- , 
Sin of the Arabs, the first great river met with 
in the route from Europe and from Western, v 
and Central Asia. It is true that so far bapk , 
as the reign of Darius Hystaspes, B. C. 621, 
the early writers placed Indians on both,- 
sides of the Indus and made India extend 
westward to Kandahar (Gandhara), embrac- 
ing perhaps the fourteeulraniau provinces or 
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actions, enumerated on the NSksh-i-Rusti\m 
as lying between Sogdiana and the Pun- 
jab and subject to Darias. But eastward of 
the Indus, the country was always India, and 
this name seems to have been chieily nsod 
ili the soutli of Asia for it first occurs in the 
Bible, in the book of Esther (i, 1 ; viii, 9) as 
the limit of the territories of king Ahaseurus 
in the East, as Ethiopia was on the west ; and 
the names arc similarly connected by Hero- 
dotus (vii, 9). The term “ Hoddu” used 
by the Hebrews is an abbreviation of Honadu 
which is ■ identical with the names of the 
river Indus, for, to the present day, all along 
the course of that river the letters S. and II. 
are interchanged, and, in the Vendidad, 
the Patijab is described as the u Hapta- 
Hindu” and the native form “ Sindus” is 
Noticed by Pliny (vi, 23.) The India of the 
book of Esther is not the peninsula of 
Hindustan, but the country surrounding the 
ludus — the Punjab, and perhaps Sind — the 
India which Herodotus describes (iii. 98) as 
forming part of the Persian empire under 
Darius, and the India which at a later 
period was conquered by Alexander the 
Great. The name occurs in the inscriptions 
of Persepolis and Nakhsh-i-Rustuni, but not 
in those of Behistun. 

In more recent times, also, the term India, J 
has been applied by the nations of Europe to 
the localities which they have occupied or with 
which they have- traded. With the Portu- 
guese, the northern part L>f Hindustan hold 
by the Moghul sovereigns, was styled 
Mogor, and Goa and the Western Coast of 
the Peninsula was to them India, just as the 
British now designate all their possessions, 
and.as with the Dutch, now, India means the 
Java, Sumatra; aud the Nether land posses- 
sions iu the Archipelago. 

Most of the traffic with India seems to 
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other personificatfbns of spiritual existences 
were propitiated with feasts and invoked with 
the hymns of the Rig Veda, aud iu which 
maidens selected their husbands in the Sway, 
amvnra ami monarehs sacrificed the Aswa- 
medha. Mi the Brahmin ic period the Kslmt- 
riya feasts were converted into sacrifices for 
the atonement of sins against brahminieallaw 
and divine worship was reduced to a system 
of austerities and meditations upon the Su*. 
preme Spirit as Brahma. It was in this era, 
that the brahmins assumed the character of 
a great ecclesiastical hierarchy aud establish- 
ed that priestly dominiou which still extends 
over the minds and senses of the hiudus of 
India. Thirdly, the b add’ hist period, iu which 
Sakya Muni appeared, and Fourthly, the 
brahminiml revival during winch brahmins 
abandoned the worship of their god Brahma, 
and reverted to the old national gods and 
heroes of the Vedic Aryans, In this era, 
Vishnu came to bo regarded as the Supreme 
Being, and Hama aud Krishna as bis incarna- 
tions. The countries between Hindustan aud 
China, came to be called the further India’, 
or India' Extra-Uaiigem ; whereas, Hind or 
India, proper, belonged only to the coun- 
try of the people called Hindoos ; or those 
of India Intra-Gau&cm. The name is as 
ancient as the earliest profane history extant : 
and this may serve, among many other in- 
stances, to prove the high antiquity of the 
Persian language. 

Inhabitants. It is admitted that during all 
ages, either as immigrants or as conquerors, 
tlje races from the north aud west have been 
entering India. How Little these have amalga- 
mated may be judged of by mentioning, tint 
out of 1030 villages, lying hero and there 
between the Jumna and Sutlej aud which 
were under British management in 1841, 
there were found to be 41 different tribes 


have been by way of the Persian Gulf and 
the Hed S}ea. The Tyrians established depots 
On- the shores of the Persian Gulf, and the 
course of trade being through the laud of 
the Cushdi, the races in India came to bo 
included under the ethnological title of Cush. 
(Gen. x. 6), and hence the Persian, Chal- 
dean and Arabic versiou frequently render 
that term by India as in. Is. xi. 2., xviii., 1 ; 
Jerl xiii. 23 ; By the natives, however, Hin- 
dustan, is the term applied to the whole of that 
central region of northern India, from the 
Punjab on one side to Bengal ou the other, 
andyfrom the Himalaya to the southern de- 
clivities of the Satpura range running across 
India in about the parallel of L. 22 N. 

Religious ctoyetf.-— The ancient history pf 
India shows that there were four great reli- 
gigu&epas. The Yedic, in which Agni, Iudra and 


of agriculturists, of whom may bo mention- 
ed— 

Jat, • 443 ’ Brahmin, 28 Dnghiir 

Rajput, 194 Khulr, 0 Ivulal, j* 

(injur, tOl) Ituim or Gosaaoen, 

Sye«l, 17 Araion, 47 Bairogi, 3 

Sheikh,' 25 Kiimbo, 19 Miscellaneous, 49 

Pathan, 8 Maloo, 12 j "" 

Mughi; 5 ; Ror, 33 1 Total. . 1,030 

And as a character of the great revolt and 
rebellion of 1 857 and 1858, it was observed 
that certain classes of villagers attacked and 
destroyed other classes the powerful hand 
of- a regular government being temporarily 
removed, the ancient antipathies of face at 
once came into play. Dwelling amongst 
each other, door • to door, but yet never 
mixing, most of the races remain as dis- 
tinct as when teu, fifteen, twenty, thirty, 
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forty and fifty centuries before, they c|me 
to the south, neither easing together nor 
intermarrying. It. is this separating system 
which has kept the stocks of Arian and 
Turanian races of India purc.^ On the 
slightest suspicion as to descent all social 
intercourse ceases, and the descendants, in 
different lines from the same recognised 
ancestor form new castes. Iu this way, 
almost every family of a few hundred years’ 
duration is now separate. The cause of 
the origin of this exclusive propensity is un- 
known, further than that the system of 
caste and the forms of braluuinic worship 
commenced amongst the East Arians after 
their passage of the Sutlej, and now every 
Arian and most Turanian households are 
guided by its rules. This separation into 
castes or sections seems, however, primarily 
to have been a race distinction. It has, 
now, however, as regards the East Arians 
and others who follow the brahminical 
teachings, and even as regards the Turanian 
races, a bearing quite irrespective of race or 
faith or creed. In explanation of this, it 
may be mentioned that the countries coin- 
rising British India are essentially hindu, 
y which is merely meant that the bulk of 
the agricultural and commercial classes — 
perhaps 86 per cent.— are neither buddhists 
nor mahomedans, but are followers of some 
form or other of the brahminical teachings 
and reverencing their teachers. 

Climate seasoiis and cultivation. — Dr. Roylo 
gives the following arrangement of the 
countries of which the plants will grow in 
the different parts of India. 

Tropical aud East-Indian Tiavancoro, Cochin, Ma* 
Islands, Tropical Africa, labor, Ceylon, Malayan 
Brazil, Guiana, West-In* Peninsula, Chittagong 
dies, and Florida. Bengal, Lower Assam. 

East and West Coast of Coromandel Coast, North- 
Afrioa. ern Circars/Concan. 

Southern States of North Gujerat, Behar, Doab, 
America, Egypt, north Delhi, Malwa. 
of Africa, Syria. 

Mexican Highlands, Lower Mysore, Hilly ranges in 
Mountains of Spain. Deccan, Rajpootana. 
South of Africa, Extra- Saharunpore and North- 
Tropical New Holland, cm Doab. 

South America beyond 
28i©S.lat. 

Mediterranean Regipn. Deyra Doon, and Hima- 
layan Valleys to mo- 
derate elevations. 

Qhino - Japanese Region, Neilgherries, Upper As- 
Middle Andes, Peru, and sam, Himalayan Mown - 
Mountains of Brazil. tains. 

.• North of Europe, North of Himalayan Mountains , 

Asia, & North America* Regions of Oaks and 
. : „ Pines, 

Arctic Regions, Mountains Himalayas above Region 
of Europe, Elevated of Forest. 
j.Atiaei. • 

The northern', like the southern part oj 
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crops during fcboyear,on<i 
called the khnreef, or rain crop, sown in 
J une, and reaped in October, the other sawn 
in October, and reaped in March and April, 
called the rubbee or cold weather crop.' The 
latter, embracing the months which 
proxjpato iu temperature to that of th&l; 
season of cultivation in colder countries^ 
corresponds with them also in the nature of 
the plants cultivated, as for instance, wheats 
barley, oats, and millet, peas, beans, veto)), ; 
taros, chik-pea, pigeon-pea, and lentils ; to*, 
lmcco, safflower, aud succory; flax, and 
plants allied to mustard and rape, ns oil 
seeds; carrot, coriander, and cummin, and 
other seeds of a similar kind, as aj wain, 
sonf, soya, and aneeson. In the rainy season, 
a totally different set of plants engages the 
agriculturist’s attention, as rice, cotton, in- 
digo, and maize, with sorghum, pulse, joar, 
koda, most of the tropical legumes, as well 
as several of the cucumber and'gourd tribes, 
together with the sesamum for oil, aud tlief 
varieties of the egg plant, as a vegetable. 
The sun and suiuiee, two cordage plants, 
arc also cultivated at this season. 

In Hindustan .tho people usually arrange 
the year into three periods, the ‘ Choumasa * 
or ‘ Burk’ ha,’ which is the rainy season of 
four months duration; after which is the. 

‘ Seeala * or ‘ Jara ’ or ‘ Molmsa * the cold 
season ; followed by tho Dhoopkala or 
K’hursa or hot season. This division indi- 
cates generally, the course of the seasons in 
India, though, in one locality, the rains or 
the hot or cold seasons may be somewhat 
more prolonged. .*jjv 

The primary divisions of continental In- • 
dia are four : Hindostan, including in that 
term the whole Peninsula of India and the 
Gangetic plain to tho base of the Hima- 
laya. 2. The Himalaya, a mountain chain 
which .rises abruptly from the ^Gangetic 
plain, and is connected with a still loftier 
mountain mass (of Tibet) to the north, 
and beyond India. 3. Eastern India, 
India Ultra- Gangem including the king- 
dom of Ava and the Malay Peninsula. 

4. Afghanistan. These divisions arc marked 
out by the great mountain barriers and 
by the ocoan. The Himalaya mountains on 
the north are nowhere under 15,000 feet* 
usually exceed 1 7,000, and 18,000 feet and . 
rise in isolated peaks or groups of peaks from ; 
21 ,000 to 28,000 feet. , . x -X 

From tho western extremity of tho Him&v | 
laya the 1 Afghan mountains descend parallel 
with the Indus, with a gradually decreas- 
ing elevation from above 15,000 feet^ta tihe; , 
level of the sea at the Arabian gulf. Throngfe 
out Afghanistan the climate is. exc^it^’ 
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The cold of the winter is in&nse, the spring j 
is damp and raw and the, summer, during 
which hot west winds prevail, is intensely 
hot at all elevations. The general aspect of 
the whole of Afghanistan is that of a desert. 
The crops aro chiefly wheat and barley, 
even up to 10,000 feet elevation. Bice is 
cultivated in great quantity at Jellalabad, 
2,000 ft. At Kabul 0,400 feet, and to a consi- 
derable extent at Ghazni 7,730 feet. Pop- 
lars, 'willows and date-palm trees are exten- 
sively planted as well as mulberry, walnut, 
apricot, apple, pear, and peach-trees, and 
also the Elmgnus orientalis, whieli bears 
an eatable fruit. The vine abounds as in 
all warm and dry temperate climates. The 
majority of the Afghan and Tibetan plants 
aro also on the one hand, natives respec- 
tively of the Caspian steppes and N. Persia, 
and of Siberia on the other. 

The date js cultivated iti Bcluchistan up 
to 4,500 feet, and a dwarf palm, Chamoo- 
rops Ritchieana of Griffith, perhaps iden- 
tical with the Chamacrops liumilis of - Europe, 
occurs abundantly in many places, but with 
a somewhat local distribution. 

Mountains . — The Aravalli mountains ex- 
tend from Hansi and Dehli to Guzerat. 

The Vindhya chain stretches across the 
centre of Hindustan, from the Gulf of Cam- 
bay to the Ganges, and is three to lour 
thousand feet high. 

A Peninsular chain, called the Ghats 
also the Western Ghats, extends from Capo 
Comorin to the Tapti river, for upwards of 
900 miles, running parallel to the coast line, 
bud perpendicular to the direction of the 
monsoons. This chain divides the peninsula 
into two distinct climates, of a narrow wes- 
tern one, in Malabar and the Concan, and* a 
broad eastern one, in which are the Carnatic, 
Mysore, and tho Dekhan, traversed by all 
the peninsular rivers. 

Winds, Temperature and liains . — The 
S.W. monsoon comes from tho Southern 


monsoon prevails it is everywhere a land 
wind, except bn the East coast of the Carna- 
tic and in the Malayan Peninsula. In 
Malaya it blows over a great extent of sea, 
and is therefore very rainy, but in tho 
Carnatic the width of sea is not great, so 
that the rain-fall, though well marked, is 
loss, and terminates long before the end of 
the monsoon, probably from tho wind 
acquiring a more directly southerly direc- 
tion, after the sun has reached the southern 
tropic. Tho amount of rain varies prodigi- 
ously in different parts of India, from almost 
none to six hundred inches, but tho rain-fall 
affords no direct criterion of the humidity of 
any climate, for tho atmosphere may be 
saturated with moisturo without any pro- 
cipitalion taking place. Thus, while in 
Sikkim 1 ° for 300 feet is the proportion 
for elevations below 7000 feet, on the Nilgbiri 
Hills it is about 1 ° for 340 feet, in Khassia 
1 0 for 380 feet ; and tho elevations of Nag- 
pur and Umbala produce no perceptible 
diminution in their mean temperature, which 
is as great as that which would normally be 
assigned to them were they at the level of 
tho sea. At Mali abalesh war, it amouuts to 
248 inches annually. In the Southern Con- 
can, especially in the Sawantwari district, 
the rains are as heavy as in Canara. At 
Bombay the rains last from June till the end 
of September, and the fall is only eighty in- 
ches, which is considerably less than at any 
point further south on the coast. At Tannah, 
however, the average fall is more than 100 
inches. In the Himalaya, the truly tempe- 
rate vegetation supersedes tho sub-tropical 
above 4,000 to 6,000 feet, and the elevation 
at which this change takes place corresponds 
roughly with that at which the winter is 
marked by an annual fall of snow. This 
phenomenon varies extremely with the lati- 
tude, humidity, and many local circum- 
stances. In Ceylon and the Madras Penin- 
sula, whoso mountains attain 9,000 feet, and 


Ocean, and is loaded with vapour. It passes 
over the plains of Bengal, and strikes on 
the Khassya mountains, aud the whole 
length of ' the Himalaya, discharging 
itself in heavy rains. Prom April till 
August it blows from the East of South, 
in August S. S. E., and in September more 
easterly lowering the temperature of Bengal 
and of the northern plains, though the plains 
of the Punjab continue excessively heated. 

the vernal till the autumnal equinox, 
tkd heAt of a great part of India continues 
great ; but after the autumnal equinox, the 
great mass of the Himalaya becomes in- 
cold, and the plains of India gene- 
ome cool. Where the north-east 


where considerable tracts are elevated above 
6 to 8,000 feet, snow has never been known 
to fall. On the Khassia mountains, which 
attain 7,000 feet, and where a great extent 
of surface is above 5,000, snow seems to be 
unknown. Sikkim occupies an intermediate 
position between Nepaul and Bhotan, and 
unites the floras of Nepaul, Bhootan, East 
Tibet, and the Khassia mountains, being 
jhence, in a geographico-botanical point of 
view, one of the most impbrtant provinces 
in India, if not in all Asia. In Sikkim snow 
annually falls at about 6,000 feet elevation, 


Garhwal at 4,000, and in the extreme Weft 
Himalaya lower still. 1 
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That fclio mountain system of East Tibofc 
is au enormously elevated mountain mass; 
is proved by the statements of many intelli- 
gent Tibetans, by the Chinoso geographers, 
by the narrative of M. Hue, and by the fact 
of so many of the largo rivers of Asia flow- 
in* from it in several directions. 

Tho Travancorc group of mountains pre- 
sents a striking analogy to tho island of 
Ceylon. They are loftiest at tho extreme 
north of the district, whore they stretch 
cast and west for sixty or seventy miles, 
separating tho districts of Dindigul and 
Madura. Notwithstanding tho perennial 
hnmidifcy, tho rainfall at Courtalam is only 
40 inches : on tho hills around, however, it 
is doubtless much greater. 

The Pnlncy or Palnai mountains west of 
Dindigul, the Animalaya south of Coim- 
batore, the Shevaghiri mountains south- 
west of Madura, and the ranges near 
Courtalam, arc all well known. Tho re- 
markable) palm, Bontinckia, 'go common on 
its mountains, is, .however, not known in 
Ceylon. The other palms arc Caryota urens, 
an Areca; Phoenix farinifera, and one or two 
species of Calamus. 

To tho north of Coimbatore the peninsular 
chain rises abruptly to 8,000 feet, as the 
Ncilgliprry range, and continues northward 
as the mountains of Coorg. Tho rain-fall, 
which is great on tho western coast, is less 
on tho Ncilgherrics, being 100 inches at 
Dodabetta and 64 inches at Ootacamund. 
Farther north in tho Nagar district of 
Mysore, where aro many rounded or table 
topped hills 4,500 feet high, often culti- 
vated to that height and rising in some 
places to upwards of (>, 000 feet, the climate 
of the western part is very humid and parti- 
cularly so at. tho town of Nagar or Bednore, 
4,000 feet high, on a spur of tho western 
chain, where inclement rain is said to last 
for nine months. 

The Eastern Archipelago, from consisting 
of largo islands, separated by belts of sea, 
possesses a humid and equable climate ; but 
the great continent of Australia being a 
vast expanse of low land, becomes enormous- 
ly heated when the sun is -in the southern 
hemisphere, and presents extremes of cli- 
mate. 


Intimately connected with climate is the 
mean animal temperature of different loca- 
lities. 


Lafc. Mean. Lai. Mean. 

Equator ..()• ’82*5 Bombay... 18430 777 

Ceylon ... 7 * 80‘8 Macao ...22*13 74* 

Fondicherry.il -55 85*3 Cantou.,23 8 73*2 

Madras ,,.13*4 80 4 

Sir John ‘Leslie deduced from calculation 
thaft within the tropics, at the level of the 


HINDUSTAN. 

sea, tho thermometer ranges from 84 to 
70. 0 Humboldt, from a yery ex tensivo gene- 
ralization, estimated tho moan tomperattire 
of tropical regions at 81J-. At Trincoraaloe 
the mean annual temp, is 80 g. ° At London 
it is 49 051. Tho thermometer sometimes 
rises higher in. the tropics, in Arabia to> 
110 0 and during the night falls to 94. 

Sir John Leslie calculates that the thermo- 
meter sinks 1 ° for every 100 yards of ascent 
within the tropics. In northern latitudes, 
the number of rainy days are 

12 ° to 43 ° 78.} | 43 0 to 40 * lo3 

40 0 to 50 ° 134 I 51 ° to 60 ® 161 



The people of northern India livo mtteW 
on wheat, and those of the south on rice^ 
and oti ragi, the Penicillaria spicata, a grainy 
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almost as iinknowb in mnddsta|i as in Eng* j 
: Jtliidi • •' • ■. • . ; . V 4 ■ 

Shades of character are founffih different 
/ parts of India. The inhabitants of the dry 
( Countries in the north, which in winter are 
cold, are comparatively manly and active. 
The Mahratta, inhabiting a mountainous and 
fertile region are hardy and laborious, while 
the 3»galee,‘ with thoir moist climate and 
their double crops of rice, where the cocoanut 
tree and. the bamboo furnish all the materials 
for the construction of their houses unwrouglit, 
ate more effeminate than any other people in 
India, and a love of repose, thou gh not su fficient 
to extinguish industry or repress occasional 
exertions, may bo taken as a characteristic of 
the whole people of theBengal province. And 
akin to their indolence is their timidity, 
which arises more from the dread of being 
involved in trouble and difficulties than from 
wa«nt of physical courage:, and from these 
two radical influences almost all their vices 
are derived. 

In the prisons of the North-west 
provinces of India, in 1868, tbo average 
height and average weight of 16,694 prison- 
ers was 5 ft. 4| and 11 OJ lbs. The malio- 
medans and hindus were of equal height 
and weight, viz. 5 ft. 4 .in. and lbs. 100£ ; 
the Christians’ about 1J- inches taller and 
lb. 10 heavier and, as the criminal classes 
are all under the average of their race and 
nation, these averages may be considered as 
somewhat under the national standard of 
r grown men. The Punjabce, Afghan, Mar- 
v waree, Jat and Goojur’ prisoners were on 
; • the average between 5 ft. 6 in. and 5 ft 7 ih. 
in height. The Goorkha were only 4 ft. 9 in. 
in height and weighed lbs. 102. The Goorkha 
have rather broad faces, small dark eyes, 
dark straight hair, .and small features ; they 
a?© good tempered but not so intelligent as 
the Caucasian race. 

Beligiorti the Vedic hymns are the chief 
of the religious books of the hindoos and 
contain the earliest records of the worship 
of the Aryan race who reached India, the 
date which is assigned to them being from 
1,600 to 1,200 B. C. They indicate primari- 
ly a worship of the elements, for the deva 
nained are Agni (Ignis) lord of fire : Surya, 
itSxe sun; Marut, storms; Prithivi, the 
■ earth ;<Ap> the waters ; Usha the dawn ; Va- 
^na - heavens : and to them th 
hyinns are addressed. Below this seeming 

lyfcheism, there is a.sense of nuity. Thai 
eh is one, the wise call in diyers man 
'pets; wise poets (I. 29) make the beautiful 
winged, though ho is One, manifold by 
The hymns contain repetitions to 


weSjjness, but they are % the "must part 
prayers for earthly blessings, for fain, sun- 
shine, harvest, wealth, and conquest. Some- 
times they expand in glowing adoration of 
the attributes of the God invoked, the “ one 
king of the breathing and awakening world,” 
whose greatness “ the snowy mountains and 
the sea proclaim,” “ whose shadow is immor. 
tality.” (I. p. 29.) Sometimes they em- 
body the confessions of the* penitent craving 
for forgiveness. ** Through want of strength, 
thou strongand bright God, havelgone wrong; 
have mercy Almighty, have mercy.” (I.p. 39 ) 
u Whenever we men, O Yaruna, commit an 
offence before the heavenly host, whenever we 
break the law through thoughtlessness, have 
mercy, Almighty, have mercy ;” no w,they atter 
(as in the Gayatri, used by every brahmin 
for more than 3,000 years as his prayer on 
, waking) the prayer that tho “ adorable light 
of Savitri, the sun, may illumine (or rouse) 
,he spirit of the worshipper.” Now, they 
ecoguise a power from whom no secrets are 
hid. “If a man stand/ or walk, or hide; 
f ho go to lie down or to get up, ^rbat two 
people sitting together whisper, king 
Varuna knows it ; ho is there as the third.” 
(L 41.) .with no trace of the metempsy- 
chosis which we associate with later hindoo 
eligion, they express a hope of immortality. 

‘ Where life is free, where the worlds are 
radiant, there make me immortal.” But, 
the Vedas sow the seeds of a mythology yet 
in the future by fanciful playing with the 
phenomena of nature. The dawn is a young 
bride, gold- coloured, daughter of the Bky, 
mother of the cows (the mornings), leading 
the white and lovely steed (the sun). Some- 
times their thoughts on the mystery of the 
universe clothe themselves in words which 
sound like the utterances of a later, pan- 
theism, as in the hymn which Mr. Cole* 
brooke has translated . — 

Nor Aught nor Nought existed ; yon bright sky 
Was not, nor heaven’s loved works outstretched 
above. 

What covered all P What sheltered ? What con* 
cealed ? 

Was it the water’s fathomless abyss? 

There was not death,— yet there was nought im- 
mortal. 

There was no confine between day and night, 

The only One breathed breathless by itself 
Other than it there nothing since has been. 
Darkness there was, and all aft first was veiled 
In gloom profound, dn ocean’ without light : 

# * # • * * 

Then first came Love^upon it. 

Vedic thought is pure as contrasted with 
the worshipof later orahminism. Th© triad 
of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva is but a second- 
( ary formation, and ml $hey©4ic the 
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hinglaz. 

The Vedas however indicate the caste sj stem j ten and printed in the same chacta 
which has oveiTiiled Indian’s Aooial life j the Arabic; Bengali, Barmen, Caiiatese, 
since 3,000 .year*, the verse recognising it Chinese, Gnzerati, Hindi, Mahratfc^Mftteya* 
being the brahrnana was -his (Brahma’s) lam, Malay, Siamese, Singhalese, Tamn?; and 

mouth, the Raganya was made liis arms, Telugu are all distinct tongues, each wfcft* 

the Vaisya became his thighs, the Sndra teu and printed in a separate characters 
was born from his feet.” the south of India, tho Arabic numerals ’ 

The religion of tl%p bulk of the people of have been generally introduced infc# ^Q<M’ r 

Hindustan, is hinduism called also b&h- vernment accounts. This was on the recorii^: / 
minism. ‘About a third of the population mendation of Sir Erskino Perry, and* it 
follow mabomedanism, which its adherents been supposed possible to use tho RomitiJ ^ 
stylo the Deen-i-Islam, or tho Faith of Sal- and Italian character for the other tongue^ ' 
vation. artd designate themselves, Mussul- and doubtless, it is quite possible to do so; ; • 
man, or tbe saved people. There are in but another generation will seethe bulk of 
Western Hindustan a considerable number the people of India using English with very 
of the Jain religionists and in N. Western little knowledge of their respective mothe* 
India are more than a million of the Sikh tongues.— A nn. hid. Admin, Hoyle , Prodnc* 
persuasion. There are few buddhists. There live Resources of India. Hook, and Thoms . FI, 
are a considerable number of Christians. lndica Oal, Rev. 

Oflate, Christianity has not been holding HINDWANA, Hindi, also Tarbuz, tho 
so prominent a position, as in the earlier water melon. Cucurbita eitrullus. Citrul- 
part of t.be nineteenth century. At that lus vulgaris. 

time, almost the solo instructors of the HINDYAN, a town in tho province of 
youth of the country, in all pertaining to Fars, at the mouth of the Kheirabad river, ' 
an English education, were- the Christian the Ab-i-Shereen of Timur’s expedition, fthd 
missionaries who while giving secular edu- perhaps the Arosis of^earchus. The Hin- 
tiou had the opportunity of imparting chris- dyan river is navigable from the sea up to 
tian truths at a period of their pupil’s lives Zeitun, which latter town is only a day’s 
when much that is learned is permanently journey (five fursangs) to Behbeban. — D$ 
acquired. Then, also, the condition of the Bode. See Kal. 

country and the form bf Government did not HINEREDURA. SiXGn. Anethum sows, 
furnish many openings for tho employment Roxh. 

oE educated natives, and those whom the HING. Hind. Narthex assafeotida, Fern- 
missionaries trained had leisure to meditate la assa,footida, Assaicntida. t . 

on the doctrines they had been taught. HING AM. Ai?., Hind time ; ^ season ; 

About the middle of the nineteenth century, hence Hingami, temporary, 
however, {he British Government undertook HINGAtf, Beng. also Hingati bet. Beng. 
to impart to its native subjects an English Duk. Hind, also Hingot. Hind. Balanites 
education higher than anything obtainable JEgyptiaca. syn. of Ximenia JEgyptiaca. . 
in the missionary schools and at tbe present HINGCHA, Beng. Enhydra bingcha. 
time about half a million sterling is being IIINGDA, also Durdar., Hind, also Hin- 
annnatl® expended for* that object. The gra. Guz. Cinnabar. * ■ 

mode entraining pursued in tbe Indian Uni- IIINGENGHAT, Lat; 20° 34* ; N. L. ,, 
versifies and the resulting over education of 78° 51’, E inBerar, S. of Nagpur. Level * 
the alumni have created in them a venera- of the Godavery is 610 feet and tho top of 
tion for mere intellectual attainments with tbe bank of the Godayeri 650. Cullen. 
a desire for mere worldly advancement HING G, Pan j, Balanitcs^Egyptiacft,!)^//^. > 

which have unspiritualized the educational H1NGHUDJ, Sans,, Termiualia catappa, 
efforts of missionaries and thrown even Linn . •. 

their most successful pupils in the shade. H1NG-GACH, Beng. Assafoetida plant, Ai 
Languages, a language of mixed origin is Ferula assafoetida. ; 

in use amongst tbe mahomedans of India, HINGGO; Hingol, also Hingot, 
and employed bjr the British as the ordinary Balanitis iEgyptiaca. , : . 

lingua franca, in their intercourse with the ^HINGLAZ, a town near the sea, abeptf v; 
people of the country. It is called hindus- eighty miles from tho mouth of the* 
tani also, urdu, and is essentially Hindi, As a place of Hindoo pilgrimage, it is 
With large admixtures of words of Sanscrit visited, from the difficulties which, attenft si! 
origin or of Persian and Arabic, according tbe journey when made from 
as the speakers or writers, are hindu or Hindustan. It'issaid, however* t : 
h ahomedan. At present the Hindustani or twenty-four temples of Bbawani. 
©^ddlthe^Punjabi and tj^e Persian, are wrifc Western India Yol. I p. 158. 
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: : hippalus.. 

^HINGOLI, 19 6 43’; 77 ° 11’, in the 
flokhan, S>. E. of Aurangabad and 1 85 miles 
If W. of Hyderabad the mean boight 
,• of the Tillage is 1,495 foafe according to 
Scott and 1 ,478 feet according to Wilson. 

HINGOOLEE, Bung. Solanum mclon- 
gena, 

HINGRA, Guz. Cinnabar. 

HENGU, Malay. Ferula assafootida. Linn. 
Assafcetida. 

. HINGUL GASS, Singh. Amoora rolii- 
tuka. W. and A. 

HINGUNBET, Duk\, Balanites ^gyp- 
tiaca. DelUe . 

HINGUN, a river in the Bulundshaliar 
district of the N. W. Provinces. 

HINGUR, Hind ? Cinnabar. 

HINGtJPATRI CHETTU, Ter,. Ferula 
assafootida. — Linn. 

HINHURU PEC A LLIEULLA, Sing. 
Zedoary. 

HINJARA. Kakn. A cotton beater or 
cotton dresser. See Pinjara. 

HINJOLO, Uria. Eugenia acutangula. 

•HINNA, Hind. Lawsonia inermis. 

HINNE KOREISH, Arab. Lichen ro 
tundatus,. 

HINNOM. At tlio union of the vales of 
Hinnom and Jehoshaphat, there is a bn sin 
of water, whore the fire of the Temple was 
preserved; and beyond it, where a clear 
stream runs through a very narrow inlet 
between the Mount of Olives and that where 


/ HIPPOPHAE rhamnoides. 

from the coins found there, and was, we 
know; in the course of the trade wind by which 
they arrived ; we also know the port of Af- 
rica where they loft the shore and braved 
the dangers of the ocean. A hoard of 
Roman gold coins has been dug up in the 
middle of the nineteenth century near Cali- 
cut, under the roots of a banyan tree. It tolls 
its own talo. It had boon buried there by an 
Alexandrian merchant on his arrival from 
the voyage, and left safe under the cover of 
the sacred tree to await his return from a 
second journey. Sharpe s History of Egypt 
Vol. II. p. 115-1 16. See Aden p. 29. 

HIPPARCHUS, See Yoga. 

HIP-PE. C.N. Sec Kongo; 

HIPPORUS, Annins Plocamus was a free- 
man of Romo, who farmed the customs in 
the Red Soa, Pliny mentions that ho whs 
blown off tlio African coast in a violent gale, 
and, after fifteen days, he was driven on 
Ceylon at the port of Hipporos which Mr. 
Roberts supposes to be the Greek words 
Hippos and orus or horse mountain, a Greek 
translation of “ Kuthri’-Malei” a hill on the 
N. W. coast of Ceylon . — Roberts p. 81. 

HIPPELAPHE, F. Cm. syn, of Rasa 
hippclaphns, (Juv. 

IIIPPION H YSSOPIFOLIUM. Shikno. 
Syn. of Ciecndia liyssopifolia. 

HIPPOCAMPUS a genus of fishes of the 
Syngnathida). II. Mannulus and H. 
comes, of the Indian seas, when drying, 


Aceldama and the other sepulchres stand, 
are many olive trees. Skinner's Overland 
Jmmey. Yol. I. p. 218. 

HIHNUPf Dut. Hemp; Cannabis sativa. 
— Linn . 

HIN-PUS-WAEL. Singh. Entada purs-ai 
tba. — D. 0. 

H1NTAL. Bbng. HINTALAMU. Sans. 
TbIi. JPhcBnix paludosa. 

HINTEH. Arab. Wheat. 

HINTRUNJE, See Ka»hbin. 

HINZIL Arab. Pers. Cucumis colo- 
cynthis. Colocynth. 

HIONG-NU. See India, 
y HIPPALUS, the Greek name of the 
South-west monsoon. See MuBiris.— Indm 
in the 16th Cent 

yrT PPALIJS, a Greek of Alexandria who, 
some time prior to the reign of Claudius 
Csesar, discovered the direct passage across 
tholndian Ocean. The ancient marines 
boldly crossed the Arabian Sea, and reached 
jUitfria a port on the Malabar Coast of In*. 
4ia in a voyage of forty days, or in the mid- 
dle of September. They left India on 
their return at the end of December. The! 
places on the Indian coast which the Egyp- , 
thm merchant yessols then reached is learnt i 


assume the figure of a horse's head aud are 
known to all as tlio Sea-horse, which the word 
Kuda, in Malay, implies. The body is taper- 
ing- and curled near the tail. Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago , 1853. p. 2(55. 
HIPPOCRATEA ARBOREA. 

Troo like Hippocrafcoa. | Katha-puhariya, Him 
Found in Kotah hill jungles. Dr. Wight, 
in leones, also mentions II. GrahamjM&nd H. 
obtnsifolia.— Gml. Med. Top. p. 173. IF. I°- 
HIPPOPHAE SALICIFOLIA. A plant 
of Spiti used for fuel. 

HIPPOGLOSSUS. A genus of fishes of 
the Family Pleuronectidro. 

HIPPOLYTE. A genus of tho Crustace® 
of the tribe Palemonieiis, as under 
Hippolyte rentricosus, FAws. Asiatic Seas. 

quoyanos, „ Now Guinea, 
spin ifrons, „ New Zealand, 
spinicaudus, „ New Holland, 
gibborosaa, „ New Holland, 
marmoratus, „ Oceanica. 

HIPPOMANE BIGLANDUliOSA of 
Borneo, yields caoutchouc. 

HIPPQPHAE RHAMNOIDES. iiW A 
shrub of tho Punjab and N. WVHiraalayA* iu 
Kangra, Lahore and Ladak, with mauy ver- 
nacular names. . Ifef stem is sometimes 5 or 



HIPPOPTAMUS. 

6 feet in girth. It boars an acid fruit, wbfch 
makes a good jejly with half its weight of 
sugar. Its stem gives a good fuol and char- 
coal.— Dr*. Stewart and Oleghorn . 

HIPPOPHAE SALICIFOLIA. 

Buckthorn, Exg. I Tsei-kliar, ' Punjabi. 

Soorch, Punjabi. | 

This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Rauipur and at an elevation of 10,000 foot. 
Ics berries mixed with sugar form a good 
preserve. Near the Chenab it is a stout 
shrub with spinous branches, and frequent 
in the Valleys. The yellow berries are ex- 
tremely acid, but when boiled with sugar 
form an agreeable and wholesome preserve 
The people use the branches for dry hedges 
and fuel, aud they are so valued for these 
purposes as to bo considered village proper- 
ty. A species of Prunus, “ litsi,” ripens in 
September, with a tolerably sweet fruit, 
sometimes like the cherry. A gooseberry, 
“ bilitsi,” with small woolly sour berries is 
common, and a black fruited Ribes, “ rasta,” 
resembling in taste the European red currant 
is largely eaten by the people . — Clcghorn Pun- 
jab Report, p. 67, 1 50. Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS the Behemoth of the 
old Testament, is found in Africa in great 
numbers and the existence of two species is 
Bnspected. The natives kill it with spears 
after enticing, it into a pitfall. They eat its 
flesh as they do that of the elephant though 
both are said to be tougher than caoutchouc. 
The skin, of which the cnrbaj, (hence the 
Spanish corvacho, and French cravacke,) 
the real sceptre of Egypt, is made, has, from 
the use it is applied to, a certain value. 

The hippopotamus has been discovered in 
a fossil state, in the Sub-Himalaya, where 
there is an admixture of extinct and ex- • 
iating forms, well preserved remains of hip- 
popotamus, rhinoceros,' mastodon, peculiar 
forms of elephas and very remarkable bovi- 
aes, dissimilar from those now in India, but 
seemingly identical with those of Europe. 
Of animals still existing in India, are found 
the fossil Emys (Pangshura) tecta. The im- 
bedded shells are all of species still living in 
$0 valley, and indicate conclusively that the 
changes have been gradual from the time 
that the hippopotami wallowed in the muds, 
end rhinoceros roamed in the swampy forests 
of the country, where mastodons abounded 
and where The strange forms of the sivathe- 
rium, dinotherium and camelopardis existed. 

The ivory of the great canine teeth of the 
hippopotamus, is highly valued by dentists 
for making artificial teeth. No other ivory 
tespi its colour equally well ; and these 
canine teeth are imported in great numbers 
into England for this purpose, and sell at a 


HIPPOSIDEROS. 

very high price, from the closeness; of the 
ivory. The weight of the tooth, a pprtlpn 
only of which is available for the artificial 
purpose above mentioned, is heavy in pro- 
portion to its bulk; aud the article fetches, 
or did fetch, upon an average, about thirty 
shillings per pound. Guo of the specific 4&" 
tinctions pointed out by M. Desmoulins & 
the comparative abrasion of the canines in 
the supposed two species.— Eng. Cyc. Hamfo 
ton's Sinai lledjaz , Soudan, p. 339.. . 

HIPPOSIDEROS, a genus of the mam* 
malia, of the order Cheiroptera, of which the 
following species may be named. , ; 

H. apiculatus. H. fulvus. H. nobilis. 

II. anniger. H. lunkartiva, II speoris. 

II. ator. II. larvatus. H. penicillatus. 

H. bicolor. If. murinua. H. tompletoni. 

H. Ater, Templeton , resembles H. speo- 
ris in everything but size and color. Tho 
back is coal-black, the hair near the body 
dark silvery-grey ; belly greyish-black ; the 
membrane deep black ; tail one-half longer 
than the femora, its tip exserted. Length If 
to in; expanse 10 to 10-J in; tail 7 to. 8 
in. Common in old buildings about Colom- 
bo. — Mr. Blyth’s Report. 

H. Lankadiva , Kclaart , is the dubiously 
cited Eh. insignia of Mr. Waterhouse’s Ca- 
talogue— Insignis being a true Hipposideros, 
while Pusillus is a restricted Rliinolophus, 
and the latter therefore cannot be the small 
Indian Hipposideros. Length of a full grown 
male, head and body 4^ in. ; tail 2 in. ; 
forc-arm 3 in. ; tibia in. ; carpus 1$ in. ; 
tarsus ^ in. j oars -{-fin. broad and nearly 
as long ; space between them -f in. ; weight 
2 oz. 3} dr., ears large, acuminate, and 
emargiriated externally near apex ; with 
transverse striro on their inner surface; naked, 
with the exception of the inner edge. Muz- 
zle short, but face rather elongated. Body 
long covered wilh soft dusky rufous-brown 
fur, which is grayish at base. Head, neck, 
and beneath, of a lighter brown oolour; 
pubes hairy. Interfemoral membrane acu- 
minated to tip of tail, which is not exserted. 
No frontal sac, but two tubercular points 
from which grow stiffish hairs. This bat is 
found in great abundance in and' about . 
Kandy. The Kornegalle Tunnel swarms 
with them. It is tho largest of all tho Rhi* 
nolophinm hitherto seen in Ceylon? 

Other two are described as H. Templetomfc 
Kelaart , (R. voulha Templeton,) which ii 
no other than H. .Speoris, H. atratus. K& 
laart (Rh. ater Templeton), which is tfaht 
supposod variety of H. murinus. bfe; 

Besides the latter, Dr; Kelaart forwards^ 
to Calcutta a specimen of what was qweij 
sumed to be II . vulgaris, Horrid, uptiS 
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of India,— ani /<jne of inSubitabia H, 
f^urinim, (Elliot). Mr. Blyth accordingly 
recognised the following as Singhalese spe- 
of Hipposideros. 1. H. Lankadiva 
(ycl insignia ? 2. H. vulgaris ? H. Spoo- 
y. voulha) 4 H. MurinusP ' 5 H. Muri- 
Atijii, var? vel afcer et atrafcus.) “ Voulha 
fe yic Ginghalese word applied to all bats.’* 
■y&LMr, jBlyth's Report. See Cheiroptera, 
Jp^mmalia. 

v ; rHlPPURIN^l, the order Hippurinro fur- 
nishes the water caltrops (Trapa) the seeds 
[pt. which are vended in the Chinese streets 
as .f fruit, after boiling. The Chinese name 
means buffa lo- head - fruit, which the unopen- 
ed nuts strikingly resemble. — Williams' 
Middle Kingdom , p. 282. 

HIPTAGE MADABLOTA, Gmrtn. 

Qertnera raeemosa.— Roxb. Rheede. 

Bokhi or Utimukta Duk. I Madhavitixo 
, Bejightof the woods End. | Potu-Vadla ; Vadla 
Ati Mokfcamu : Tel. | yarala. Tel. 

. A large climbing shrub, with very beauti- 
ful white and yellow flowers in terminal 
/racemes: petals fringed; four white, one 
yellow ; — one of the stamens is much longer 
than the rest ; fruit unequally three winged. 
The bark' is a good sub-aromatic bitter. — 
J tiddell 

HlfiA, a diamond, Hira-ba-rang-i- 
nausadir a gray or neutral colored 
diamond. 

HIRA DAKHUN, Pterocarpus draco, or 
-O^himus draco, dragon's blood, See Khun 
<piawa-shan. 

BIRAJ, Hind. Pers. Auction. 

HIRAK, orhirek of Hushyarpur, Diospy- 
* |os montana. 

HlRA-KASIS, an earth containing sul- 
phate oLiron. 

•v HIRALI, Sing. Artocarpus integrifolia. 
Linn. . 

JEfIRAM, king of Tyre, was contemporary 
with Solomon, whom be assisted, he receiv- 
ed from. Solomon, 20 villages of Gallilee and 
Was a partner with Solomon in the Indian 
.tirade. He reigned B. C. 1025 to B. C. 992. 
~*Bun8efy III 414-20. 

HI RAN,- a river near Jubbalpore. 
f HIRaMYA or Hiranya Kasipa, a king 
i|fe^oyed by Yishnn asNarasiraha. See Ava- 
r pa, Avatar, Krishna p. 545. Narasinga or 
; Lion. . • 

IANTA-BAHU, See Chandragupta. 
IOUS JSGAGEUSPone of the Capress. 
,, 1 , ; ^A3PA,4pUKl Mar. also Huldab. Termi- 
-j|im:ehebuuk. 

l5SERPKOpDOLi Sinoh., Rhizophora, $p. 

Mahr. Naticjea ? ? Species . 
g Yishnnv 


: '1^ fife deer, the black 

buck, Ac. ' 

HI&N-PADI, Hind. Convolvulus arvensis. 

HIRN PARDI, also Hirn-Shikari, a hun- 
ter race of the Peninsula of India, who call 
themselves Bhaora. 

HIRSE, Ger. Millet. 

HIRSTJF, Ben. Artichoko, Cynara spoly- 
mus. 

HIRU, Hind. Cassia t-ora. ‘ 

HIRUDO, the leech, one of the class An- 
nelidas, many of which occur in the South 
and East of Asia. The two species com- 
monly used are H. medicinalis and H. offici- 
nalis and in America, H. decora. Six kinds 
of useful leech are mentioned in Susruta and 
by Avicenna.— Boyle. 

HIRUNDINIDiE, a family of birds con- 
si sting of one genus and ten species, tho 
familiar swallows, ono or two species produce 
the edible birds nests of commerce. Mr. 
Blyth says : “ there is no reason to suppose 
that the Hirundo esculenta of Linnaeus, 
as described,, with yellow irides and wliite- 
tipped tail has any prototype in nature: 
the latter would be an anomaly through- 
out' the cypselidfe, hut may refer per- 
haps to the white tail-markings of some 
real hirundo, erroneously supposed to be the 
constructor of tho edible nests. Dr. Hors- 
field gives the species termed lawet by the 
Javanese as Hirundo esculenta, Osbrck, stat- 
ing that the specimens which he examined 
in Java, and those which he took to Eng- 
land, differ from Latham’s description in 
being uniformly of a blackish colour, with- 
out a white extremity to the rectriccs. 
Another species, the linchi of the Javanese, 
he gives as H. fociphaga, Thunberg, stating 
that * its nest is constructed of mosses and 
lichens, connected with the same gelatinous 
substance which composes the edible nest of 
the preceding species.’ In the Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago, the same two species 
are distinguished by the names “ lawet” 
and “ lyntye,” and the neBt of the latter,is de- 
scribed to be without the least value. And, 
it is added : ‘ the residence of ” lyntye,” in 
the caves, contributes greatly to the injniy 
of the true nests, for which reason the 
“ lyntye” are destroyed as’mnch as possible 
at each gathering. The nests which they make 
are constructed of grass-stalks. They are, 
however, of the same form, and are asartfmly 
mqgle as the others.’ “ Heer Hooyman, like- 
wise, states, that besides tho lawet,. other 
species resort to the same caverns, which are 
named momomo, boerong-itam, boerong-zoe- 
koe, and lintje. * These,’ he adds, .* are 
similar to each other, excepting the. 
which his the h^d larger j and the feathers 
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HIEUNDINlhiE. 

of all are entirely blade. The nests which 
tliey construct are black and friable, compo- 
sed of a light down,’ (agglutinated ?) 1 An 
opinion prevails that the presence of these 
birds is injurious to the caverns, on which 
account they are driven away as much as 
possible.* Another writer in the same vo- 
lume of the Babaviaasch Geuootschap, men- 
tions the memos or boeroiig-itam (thus 
bringing together M. Ilooyrnan’s first two 
species,) as a largo kind with plumed tarsi, 
indicating thus a true oypsclus, which is 
probably the constructor of the nests assign- 
ed by Dr. Horsfield and others to the litichi. 
Assuredly, however, says Mr. Blyth, 
the Collocalia fuciphaga, (Hiruudu 
fuciphaga, ( Thunhanj ,) linchi or lintye *of 
the Javanese, identical upon comparison 
with Javanese specimens, would appear 
to bo the sole producer of the numerous 
nests gathered on the rocky coasts of the 
Bay of Bengal : ami the often quoted 
notice by Sir G, Staunton, in his account 
of the IOarl of Macartney’s Embassy to 
China, must refer either to C. fuciphaga, or 
to an entirely new species, which is hardly 
to be supposed in the locality. Bor, he : 
remarks : k the birds which build these nests j 
are small grey swallows, with bellies of a 
dirty white. The white belly is character- 
istic of C. fuciphaga; and this particular 
species occurs abundantly on parts of the 
coast of the Malayan Peninsula, in the 
Nicobar Islands, and the Mergui Archipe- 
lago, and so high as on certain rocky islets 
off the sonthoru portion of the coast of Arm- 
can, where the nests arc annually gathered 
and exported to China. From all this range 
of coast Mr. Blyth has seen no other species 
than 0. fuciphaga, nor does it appear that any 
other lias been observed . and he had examin- 
ed a multitude both of the ad nits and ofyoung 
taken from tho nests, collected in the Nico- 
bars and preserved iu spirit, all of which 
were of the same species. Still, what ap- 
pears to beC. nidifica, inhabits the mountains 
tar in the iuterior of India, though hitherto 
unobserved upon the coasts *, and it is worthy 
of notice that C. fuciphaga does not appear 
to have been hitherto remarked inlaud in 
this country.” Dr. Mason ho\yever observes 
that C. fuciphaga is constantly seen inland 
in the Tenasserim Provinces. TUe Karen in 
tho valley of the Tenasserim in the latitude of 
Tavoy, are well acquainted with tho bird,* 
and they say it crosses the mountains to and 
trom the iuterior every year. That it is the 
8 jnie species there can ho no doubt, for the 
Karon name of tho bird is “ tho white swal- 
low,” from its white belly. — ‘Mason. 

Birmdo jlavicolla , Biatu, belongs to the 


HISLOP. 

group of Republican Swallows, (Petrocheli- 
don of the prince of Canino), and has similar 
habits to the H. fnlva of N. America. Upper 
parts glossy black with white lateral edges 
to the dorsal feathers more or less seen : tho 
rump brownish and crown dark vufbus; lower 
parts white, with black mesial streaks to the 
leathers of tho throat and breast ; tho under 
surface of wing pale brown : tail slightly fur- 
cate, with a slight whitish spot more or less 
developed, towards the top of the inner web 
of the most of the feathers : tertiaries also 
white tipped. Length about 4'- inches : of 
which tail 1{- inch, wing 3.1. This retort 
ncst-builj iug swallow, hitherto found only in 
two spots, building in company, the nests 
crowded together in rocks overlying the 
rivers Sotio and Karim in Bundclcund, at 
which time it was breeding. 

ilimudo Riocouni , Savkjny is the H. 

| eahirrica, Licht- ; and H. rustica orientals, 
Schlegel ), from Abyssinia , with under parts 
nob more rufous than in ordinary H. rus- 
tica, from which it is insufficiently distin- 
guished. 

Hirundo rustica the Rustic ‘ Swallow,* of 
Europe, Asia, Africa ; is migratory and com- 
mon in the plains of India during the cold sea- 
son chiefly over water. 

Iiimndo sinensis tho ordinary Indium 
SandMartin occurs together with II. riparia. 

Iiimndo urbica the 1 Martin* of Europe, 
Africa, Asia and Siberia ; is somewhat rare 
or local? in India and migratory. 

Ilirumlo riparia the 4 Sand Martin’ of 
Europe, Asia, Africa; N. America is migra- 
tory, iu India and local, and mostly replaced 
by II. sinensis. 

Iiimndo ruprdris of S. Europe is com-, 
mon in tho high mountains of India; and 
there is a diminutive of it also in the If, 
con color of Sykes. f 

II IR ANY A- G A RBH A, Sans, from hiran- 
ya, gold, and garblia, the womb. • 

11 IRAN YAK AS II A, Sans, from hiranya, 
gold, and akshee, an eye. 

HIRANYA-KASTIIPOO, Sans, from 
hiranya, gold, and kashipoo, a sheath. 

mSCUPANSKIEMUCHr. Rus. Can- 
tharis vosicatoria, Latreille. Cantharides. «, 
tnS’lIHJN GARNA, IIind. Capparia 

horrida. 

HISLOP, Revd. Stephen, born 8th Sepk. 
1817, at Duusc, Berwickshire, he joined 
the Free Church, in 1 8l4and a munificent 
donation of Rs. 25,000, having been offered 
by Captain Hill, on condition of founding 
mission at Nagpore, Mr. Hislop was nomi- 
nated the first missionary and on the 5th Sep- ' 
tembur 1841 ordained. He arrived at Nag* 
pore on 13th February 1815 and gave much’ 
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tuno to geology, in the course of his mission- fountains of bitumeu and naphtha outside the 
iours la March 1853, he submitted to the town with the smell of which the whole water 
; Bombay Asiatic Society a phper, on* the and air is infected. It is undoubtedly the 
f Geology of the, Nagpore State.’* which was place mentioned by Herodotus, under the 
inserted in their Journal for July. Along name of “Is,” as furnishing bitumen for 
with his friend Mr. Hunter, lie wrote a more the building of Babylon. Near this, on the 
lengthened Memoir .with a similar title for Euphrates, and a little below Samara on the 
the London Geological Society, of which Tigris, the country* is mere alluvium. The 
the first Part appeared in their Quarterly works of salt and bitumen oven yet, around 
Journal for August 1855. In the following Hit, give a most singular appearance to the 
No. of the last mentioned periodical, there country. As the Euphrates nears the town of 
is a Memoir from Mr. Hislop ; on the Hit, the stream lias an average width of 350 
connexion of the plant bearing sandstone yards, with adepth of 10 feet and a curreutof 
of Nagporc with the coal-beds of Central three knots per hour in the season of the 
India and Western Bengal, and the Ben- floods, when there are 14 islands, on some of 
gal Asiatic Society’s Journal No. IV. 1855 which are small towns. See Karej and 
contains another on the age of the Car- Iran. 

bouaceous strata just referred to. Ju those llLTOPADESlIA, Sans, from hita, good, 
papers Mr. Hislop describes some of the and oopadesha, teaching. See Kali, 
numerous fossils, which have been found 1II UL. The grand festival of the German 
ill the tertiary deposit, and the sand- tribes of the Baltic was the Hi-ul, or Hi-el, 
stone, coal and shells of the Province of the Aswa-Medha of the children of Soorya,ou 
Nagpore; lie suggests that the regur may the Ganges. In the ceremonies of the ancient 
have been formed of decomposed vegetation Aswamcd’ha, a milk white steod was selected 
mingled in moist situations with the debris with peculiar marks, liberated, and, properly 
of any kind of rock ; he proves that the trap guarded, was allowed to wander where lie 
covering the tertiary was not poured out at lisfceth. It was a virtual challenge to all 
the bottom of the ocean, but must have been sovereigns. Arjoona guarded the steed, libc- 
eonsolidated under no greater than an aerial | rated by Yoodishtra; but that sent round by 
pressure ; and he maintains that the under- Parikhita, Ids grandson, was seized by the 
lying volcanic rock is more recent, than ‘the Takshac of the north. The samo fate oc- 
overlying one and shows that the argillaceous enrred to Sagara, father of Desaratha, 
sandstone of Nagpore with vegetable re- which involved the loss of his kingdom, 
mains is identical with the common coal for- In the ltamayana, Desaratha, monarch of 
xnation of India, that tltese are of fresh-water Ay odia, father of Rama, is represented as 
origin, and seem to belong to the era of the commanding the rite : “ Let the sacrifice be 
Lias or Lower Oolite. Mr. Hislop was acoi- ; prepared, and the horse liberated from the 
dently drowned, in crossing a river. j north bank of the Sarjoo.” A year being 

HISN KEIE A, See Mesopotamia. ended, and the horso having returned from 

* HISPED HARE. Eso. Syu. of Lcpus its wanderings, the sacrificial ground was 
hispidus. prepared on the spot of liberation. Invita- 

HlSSJt Ar. Hind. Pans. an ludian term tions were sent to all surrounding monarchs 
for a share or division, a portion. to repair to Ayodia,-Kykaya, the king of 

HISSAR, a hill state north of Badakh- Cassi, Lompada of Augdes, Coshula of 
shan, whose chief claims a Grecian origin. Magad-des, with tho kings of Siodba, Soo- 
See Kush. vira, and Sauraslitra. — Tod's Rajasthan. 

HIST A, a Malayan measure of arbitrary See Bal. 
length, the fourth of the dippa, about half HIUNSEW. Hind. Parmell& sp. 

a yard. Simmond's Bid. See Dippa. HIWEN-TIISANG. A Chinese travel- 

HISTER, a genus of the Coleoptera. lev who passed seventeen years (from A. D. 
HISTIOPHORUS, theswoid fish or fan- 629 to 645) in travelling through the couu- 
fish, is the Ikan-layer of Amboyna,the Dutch tries lying to the west of China andospeoi- 
zeylfish or sail-fisli, and the “Sailor” fish of ally in India, through countries which few 
seamen. It is from 10 to 14 ft. long, and is had visited before him, and he describes 
Said to raise its dorsal fin and use it as a sail. Some parts of them which no one has since 
Beftnelt * explored. His chief object was to study the 

> JJISU or hum, Hind, a species of Capparis religion of Buddha, but his observations, geo- 
ofKangra. graphical, statistical and historical, are char- 

HIT, a miserable town at the usual place acterised by great minuteness and precision. 
: Vhere caravans cross tho Euphrates between He started from Pekin and made his way 
Baghdad and Damascus.’ There are copious amidst hardships and difficulties through 




HLAINE. HO. 

Chino*® Tartary, to tberegion where Buddha , ! asecndod the Thounzai valley in the Hrlaine 
had laboured. Near Talas, on his way to ! district to its head, and descended through 
India he fell in with the Great Khan of the j the Oakkan valley, and, haying traversed 
Turks, a successor of Dizalmlus, "whom the ' the forests from thence to Mazalee, ascended 
Chinese traveller calls Shohn. His account ! tho Choung. This Hlaine forms a part of 
is very like that of Zamarchus. The Khan 'the valley of the Irrawaddy with which the 
‘‘occupied a great tent adorned with gold j Hlaine river is connected ljy means of 
flowers of dazzling richness. The officers of j creeks, — Dr. McClelland) in Sel*>c. Records 
the court, sat in two long rows on mats he- Govt, of India Foreign Dept. No. IX . p. 8. 
fore the Khan, brilliantly attired in embroi- HLA-PET, Burmese, literally Wet- Tea. In 
deredsilk ; the Khan’s guard standing he- Bnrmah, to the eastward of Jlamo and Koung* 
hind them. Although lie was but a bavin- tn no, hills aro visible, peopled by cateran 
rian prince under a tent of felt, one could Kakhycn, and by breeclios wearing Palonng, 
not look on him without respect and admira- peaceably growing tea for pickling. This is 
tion.” He appears t n have regarded the the Hlapet under notice, which, is made up 
Wakhsh branch as the main Postu or Oxus. with a little oil, salt, garlic or assafoebidai, 
H in to ire d,e la vie de llunan Thmiuj pp. 55-50. (fee., into a sort of pickle, and is essential to 
Yule Cathay, I. pages elxv andccxxxiv. tho comfort of every Harman, being par- 

HLA Tibet, Musk deer. The finest taken of on all ceremonial occasions. It is 
musk comes from Khoten. floated to Ava on bamboo rafts, so as to bere- 

HLAIN E, an elongated valley of Pegu, tained always partially wot, it is eaten by tho 
extending north and south with the Tomali Burmese in Rmall quantities after dinner as 
range, aft a distance often to thirty miles Kuropcans eat cheoso. They say it promotes 
from tho east bank of the Irawady river ; digestion and they cannot, livo in comfort 
the hills at intervals advancing and then without it. Colonel Burnoy mentions that 
receding from the river, bub always leav- tho Burmese Resident proceeding to Calcutta 
ing a broad plain on its bank. Tho lower in 1 8110 took a largo supply of hla-pet with 

part of the plain has been cultivated: tho him, ns a necessary of life, not to bo had 

higher parts are covered with forest. The where ho was going. Hlapet is partaken of 

Phonngyee valley, which lies to the east- j on many ceremonial occasions, and on tho 

ward of Hlaine, from which it is separated (conclusion of law suits, the hill of costs is 
by a branch of the Yomah, is an arnphi- always rounded off with a charge for pickled 
theatre, open to the south and surrounded tea, as European Agent’s accounts aro still 
on all other sides by hills. Its breadth rounded off with a charge for postages. — 
from east. t.o west is probably about ten | Mason's Car in ah Yal Embassy, p 101. 
or fifteen miles, and its length from north H'LWA-BO. Bijkm. Eriolnana tiliifolia. 

to south thirty. The Pegu or Zamaycc val- H’LWOT-DAU. Buum. Tho Cabinet and 

ley lies to the east, of Phoungye, from which High Court, of the realm of Burmah, in which 
it is separated bv another branch of tho there are four Woon-gyc, or chief ministers 
Yomah. This valley is enclosed on all sides assisted by as many Woondouk. — Yule\s 
by hills; it is about forty or fifty miles in Embassy, yi.Z. 
length from S. S. E. to N. N. W., which is H’MO. Burm, Agaric. * 

the direction in which it lies, and twenty IT’ MAX. Buum. Feronia elepnantum. 

miles in breadth from E. to W. The Za- UMAX THKX. Buum. Curcuma ros- 

mayee river is large and navigable for small coeana.— Wall. 

craft in the rains, for a distance of sixty or HXAX. Bitrm. Nauclea cord! folia.— Roxh. 
eighty miles above Pegu, to the extremity HXAU. Buum. A kind of boat, of Bnr- 
of the valley ; and although only about knee mah. Sec Boat. 

deep in the dry season, it rises forty feet in HNAW-BEX. Burm. is a large tree, of 
the rains : its bed is sandy and unimpeded pale-yellow wood, preferred for making 
by rocks. The mountains extending along combs. Ifc bears a large, fragrant fruit, but 
theN. W. side of the valley,' separating it worthless.- Crawfurd,Vo\. 1, p. 192. 
from Phonngyee, tho Hlaine and Tharawad- ITNET. Buum. Bird. . . 

dy, are of considerable extent arid elevation HO, a Chinese measure of capacity, about, 
and form a part of tho Yomah range. On 7f gallons. — ShnmomVs Dict.^ ^ ^ 

the east side it is separated from the plains HO. A branch of tho Kol, residing in 
of Touughoo and Shoay Gyeen by a lower Singh bum. They are agricultural, butg 
branch of the same chain, and finally it is change their localities. A Eft) bridegrooibp 
enclosed to the south by a low hilly tract buys his bride, or rather his father buys b$fc 
through which the river passes by a series for him ? the price being so many bead of 
of small defiles to Pegu. Dr. McClelland cattle. Ho, is a name of the Sonthal. 
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HOANG-HO, HODAIDA/ 

Kol and Lureha Kol, are tribes in India, which are *so fatal tfl China, are of little 
connate witih the K bond. Some of them oo- consequence to the nomadic Tartars, who 
cupy Singhboom. „ The Ho language differs have only to strike their tents, and move off 
so little in phonology and glossary from the elsewhere. 

Mundah, Bhumij and Sonthal, that Captain The bed of the Hoang- Ho lias suffered 
Tickell’s account of its grammar, may be very remarkable variations. In ancient 
. taken as that of the. Kol language generally, times its mouth is said to have been in hit. 
The Hois the most com pact, the purest., most 39° north, at present it is in 31 “ . The 
powerful and interesting and best looking Chinese government is obliged annually to 
division of the whole Mundah nation. The expend enormous sums to keep- the river 
more civilized Ho have an erect carriage within its bed. In the year 1799 it cost 

and dignified, fine, manly, bearing, with ] £ 1,682, 1)00. Recollections of Journey, 

figures, often models of beauty : the oeeu- i p. 85. 

pants of the loss reclaimed parts are more j HOANG-TJ, the primitive Chinese ruler, 
savage looking. Their tradition is that they j The Chinese, in the reign of JToang-Ti, in- • 
(tame from Chota Nagpur anil that they j vented the magnetic needle, the smelting of 
brought with them their system of confeder- ' copper for making money and vases of high 
ate governments of Pnrha, which they call art. lloang-Ti is the first, historical lmu- 

Pirhi or Pir. The Ho of Siiighbum are poror (13. C. 2,698) aud the Chinese histo- 

also styled Laraka Kol and liave a tradition l’ians allege that in his reign, the inventors 
that they once wore leaves only, as the of sundry arts and sciences arrived from the 
•Tuanga women now do, and not long since western kingdoms in the neighbourhood 
threatened to revert to them unless doth- of the Kucn luug mountains.— Yu la, Kathmj, 
sellers lowered their prices. The Ho of the 1, P- xxxv. 

border land have probably much intermixed HOA-P1N-SAN andTi-a-lJsu, two islands 
with tho Urya, and are loss ugly than the which lie 80 miles north of Formosa. With 
race is usually described to be. — Copiah), their neighbouring rocks, this group cx- 
Tickcll. As. Son. Jour., Vol. IX, pp. 783, tends about M miles. The extreme height 
997, 1063. See India. of IToa-pin-san, was found to be 1,181 feet. 

HOA-HOUNG-TAN. Cooii-Cmx. Rose. HOARY SUN ROSE. Hclianthomum 

HOAI HOAT, Chinese name of Mahorne- caniim. 
dans and Jews. HOA-U-CHOW, a small island near Pak- 

HOA-MIEN. Chin. Gossvpium Indi- leak-low. 
cum . — Lin " • 1JOBNEM. Hkb. Ebony. 

HOANG-IIO, a great river in China HOCKEY. There is a game of Tibet, resem- 
*3,040 miles long. The Yang- tse-K fang forms bling hockey and called changhan, but played 
with the Roang-ho, a twin basin, to which the 011 horse back, on aplain about. 60 yards broml 
most advanced and' powerful eastern civiliza- and 350 long, with a stone pillar at each end 
tion owes its development. The Yang-tse-Ki- aa the goal. The ball is somewhat larger 
ang is connected on the west with tho twin than a cricket ball aud in Tibetan is called 
basins of the Salwin and Irawadi, which are Pulu. The stick or Byntu, is of tho strong 
themselves connected inland with the Tibetan ai ‘d straight bough of the almond tree, about, 
district and on the S. and E. with tho Indian 4 feet long anil let in at the top and passed 
oceanic basin. It is undoubtedly one of quite through to the other end of a curved 
the finest rivers in the world; it takes its piece of solid birch wood— about the size and 
rise in the mountains of Thibet, and, after of a drenching horn. The game is 

traversing the Koukou-Noor, outers China mentioned by Haber. It is played in every 
at thfc province of Kan, Sou ; it. then leaves valley in Littlo Tibet, Ladak, Yessen, Chitral. 
it again to water the sandy plains, at the HOCOML1 A MONTANA ? 
foot of the Alechan mountains, surrounds Sampga, Can. I Kudkee, Mahr 

• the country of Ortous, and after having Tarnbut. Mahb. | 

watered China from south to north, and then grows in Canara and Sunda, on and close to 
from west to east, goes on to throw itself the head of tho Ghats; wood .seldom runs 
into the Yellow Sea. Tho waters aro pure large, is white, hard and tough; used for 
ahd beautiful at their source, and only as- agricultural implements. — Dr. Gibson. 
same their yellow tint, after passing the HODAIDA, on the East Coast of the Red 
Alechan and the Ortons. The river rises Sea, is a large fortified town of Yemen, with 
almost always to the level of the country lofty buildings, and is now the most flourish- 
through which it flows ; aud to this is to ing of the Turkish ports. It is situated on 
v j^ ^tfrihttted tho disastrous inundations the north-east side of a sandy bay and shel- 
^ipch it * occasions. But these' floods, tered by a point of land running nOrtb*\vest. 
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Its chstom. does, in. 1857, realized by sale ornithplogy.— Ibid, 358. On $he language 
Rupees 1,50,000. It is surrounded by a liigb of Buddhist scriptures. — il^id, vol; ii. *682. 
wall, and contains spacious bazaars. It is On the cuckoo of the Himalayas. — Ibid, vol. 
the seaport of Senaa. See Lohaia, Tehama'; viii. ISO. On the Thibetan type of maukind 
Kilaid us Sham. * — Ibid, vol. xvii 222. On the aborigines of 

HODGSON, Captain, Author of journey Central India- — Ibid, 5f>9. Relics of ‘the 
to the source of the Jumna: hot springs at Catholic Mission in Thibet. — Ibid, 22&. 
Jumiiotri, &c., in As. Res. vol, xiv. 128. Oh Route from Katmandu to Darjeeling. — Ibid, 
ii new form of the hog kind in Sind, in HI. j 634. On the aborigines of Southern India. 
As. Soc. Trans, vol. xiv. 423. Journey to \ — 11 , vol. xviii.' 350. On the aborigines 

the head of the Ganges in As. Res. vol. xiv. of Northeastern India, Ibid. — 451. Note 
00. Survey to the heads of the Ganges and on Indian ethnology. — Ibid, 238. On the' 
Jumna.— Ibid. ’Latitudes of places in Hin- aborigines of the North-eastern Frontier.— 
doostan. — Ibid, 153. Heights and positions Ibid, vol. xix. 309, aborigines of the south, 
of the Himalaya peaks. — Ibid, 187. Route Ibid, 461. On the law of legal practice and 
from Katmandu to Chinese frontier. — Ibid, police of Ncpaul, Loml. As. Trans. v*>l. i.46 } ; 
1832, vol. xiii. 513. — Dr. Bulat's Catalogue. 258. — Ur. BaUt's Cotahifur. 

HODGSON,* Bryan, Ii. a member of the 1 LODG SONIA 1 1 ETKROCLITA, Hooker 

Oeugal Civil Service, widely known for his Tridumuthes, llwburgh. 

long continued researches into the Natural Is t l ie lunsfc nu.gnilieent plant of the 
History of the Eastern Himalayas, and the j ull ^ es irl the valley of the Teesta in 
ethnology of the races and tribes dwelling in Sikkim. It is a gigantic climber 
British India and its bordering countries. alliod to tll0 <r 0lir d, hearing immense 
He was long Resident at the Court of Nepaul yellowish-white pendulous blossoms, whose 
to which he was appointed m 1821 and devo- petals } mve fVin^e of buff-colouv- 
tod mack tune to the natural history and anti- ()f | ouv i; uf? threads several inches loiiff. 
quities, languages and traditions of the conn- The fruit is of a rich brown, like a small 
try. Wrote on the specimens of sheep iuhabi- melon in form, and contains six large lints, 
ting the Himalayan region, with some brief w l u >sc kernels (called “katior-pot” by tbe 
remarks on the cramologieal character of L epo } ul ) aro eaten. The stem, when cut, 
Ovis in Bl. As Trans 1841, vol. x 320. On the discharges water profusely from whichever 
literature and religion of the Buddhists. cnd j s held downwards. It is a new eucur- 
Serampore, 1841. On the Buddha literature bitaeeous genus, found in tlie Terai, clinging 
of Ncpaul, As. Res. vol. xvi. 409. Route j u profusion to the trees and also 5,000 feet 
trorn Katmundu to Tazedo. Tlnd, vol. xvii. up the mountains. This magnificent eucur- 
513. On a new species of Buceros. Ibid, bitaeeous climber grows also in the forests; 
vol. xviii. parti, 178 Description of the cast of Chittagong : it is the same species as 
Aquila Nepalousis, Ibid part 2, 13. Dos- t lie Sikkim one. The long stem bleeds 
cnption of tbe Circaetus Nepalensis.— Ibid, copiously when cut. and like almost all 
21 Migration of the Natatores and Grnlla- woody climbers, is full of large vessels; the 
tores in Ncpaul. — Ibid, 122. On the wild juice does not, however, exude from those 
goat, and wild sheep in Nepaul. -Ibid, 127. great tubes which hold air, but from the 
Description ot the Ratwa deer.—- Ibid, 170. close woody fibres. Hooker, Hint. Jour. Vol, 
Description of tho Buceros Homrai. — Ibid, 1, p.395. Vol. II. page 350. 

|39. Description of the wild dog of the ’ HODH AD, king of Yemen father of Bal- 
Hiinalayas. — Ibid, 221. On tbo antelope ot kces queen of Sheba, lived about the begin* 
tho Himalayas.— Gleanings in Science, vol. ning of the Christian era. See Balkees. 
n’ ¥"* 11 s P ecies oJt ’ Kelis. — Ibid, 177. HOD’HU, a name of India. See India. 

On Scolopacidft).— Ibid, 233. On the musk HODUNG. Him Populus euphratioa. r 

deer.— Ibid, 320. On tho Cervus Jaral.— HOE a secret, society of the Chinese into; 

Ibid, 321. Ou tbe Ratwa deer. — Ibid, 371. which the members are initiated; the con* 
On the Tharai goat. — Ibid, 371. On the eluding ceremony consists in pricking tb$ v 
Chiru. — Ibid, .387. Ou tho mammalia of middle finger of the right hand, dropping tfeA 
Nepaul.-* Ibid, 442, On the manufacture of blood into a bowl of arrack, from which each/ 
Nepaul paper.— Bl. As. Trans, vol. i. 8. On 0 f the candidates drink and are the# 
the Nepaul military tribes.— Ibid, vol. ii. saluted as brethren. / 

-17. Ou tho aborigines of Nepaul Proper. HOE. t 

Ibid, vol. iii. 215. On European specula- Mamotu Tam. iPhaora. Hixd. * 

lions on Buddhism. — Ibid, 382; ibid, 425; HOEDEN. Dut. Hats. ’’ //*/ 

ibid 499. Synopsis of mammalia of the HOEI KING, a Chinese budd’hist trat# : 
Himalayas.— Ibid, voh v. 231. On Nepaul ler in India, Kofcan (Yu- than) and TibetrM 
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A. D. 399*400, along with Fa Rian the Fo- 
kue-ki of Remo gat, Klaproth and fjandresse. 
Fa-Hian with Hoei-king, and Qther Chinese 
pilgrims reached Yu-than or Khutan, in 
* A. D. 399-400. Fabian then travelled by Tsu- 
bo and Yu-hoei and over the Tan-Ling moun- 
tains southwards to Kie-Chha the modern 
Ladak where he rejoined Hoei King. From 
Kie-Chha the pilgrims proceeded westward 
to Tho-ly which they reached in one month. 
They came to India, overland by way of Tar- 
tary and Cabul, visited Ceylon and sailed 
thenoe to Java. On his return, Fa Ilian left 
behind him an account, of liis travels called 
Foe Koue Ki or an account of the bnddhist 
countries. At tho time of his visit, buddhism 


Air. Blyth distinguished from the hog, 
common in India,, a specimen , sent to him' 
from Ceylon, the skull of which approaches 
in form, that of a species from Borneo, the 
Sns barbatus of S. Muller. 

The genus Babirnssa of F. Cuvier takes 
its name from two Alalay words, Babi, hog, 
and Rusa, a doer. It is the Sns babyrnssa 
of Linnaeus and theB. alfnrns of Lesson, and 
occurs in the islands of Burn or Bonrou one 
of theMoluccHR, and in Celebes and Ternate. 

The Porcula salvania, Hodgson, the Pigmy 
Hog of the Saul Forests of *N. India, is the 
Sano banel and Chota snr of the Natives of 
I vidia and confines itself to the deep recesses of 
primeval forest. The adult males abide con- 


was still the dominant religion, though vaish- 
tiava doctrines were gaining ground. Cun- 
ningham f Ladak. Cal Rev. See Airun, Bud- 
dha, Indra, p. 3G4. Inscriptions 378, 384. 

HCEMATOPUS OSTRALEGUS, or 
* Oyster catcher,’ a bird of the circuit, of nor- 
thern regions to the equator, if not further 
south : not rare along the shores of the Bay 
of Bengal, <fcc. 

HG3MATORNIS, a genus of birds of 
which several species inhabit India. II. 
cafer, is the bulbul of the South of India, 
H. chrysorrhoides is another species. See 
Birds, Bulbul. 

HOFFMEISTER, Author of Travels in 
Ceylon and parts of the Himalayas to tho 
borders of T hibet. 

V HOG. 

Khanzir, An. SnsBcrofa:Porcns Lvr. 

BarahaJBENo. Sans. Pic r*. Dukar, M a h r* 

, Indian' wild boar : Kng, J3ahi ntan : Babi 
Choiros, (lit. alas : Babi, Mat, at. 

Jangli Snr ; Hinp. Chrishvi, Sans. 

Sur, „ 

The wild hog abounds in many parts of 
India and the males attain to a very largo 
size, it is generally believed that there is no 
specific difference between tho wild hog of 
Europe and India. Tho adult males dwell 
apart from the herd. The wild hoar is con- 
stantly hunted by Europeans on horseback, ) 
with the spear ; Natives of India hunt the J 
boar with dogs. 

All the wild hogs in the Archipelago are 
small animals, compared with the wild boar 
of Europe, or even with that of continental 
India. 

The Sus verrucosus, so called from the 
fleshy excrescence on the sides of the cheeks, 
bwi a grotesque and a formidable appear- 
ance, but is in reality a timid animal. 
The number of them in Java is immense, 
find in passing along the highway, in parti - 
ohlar districts, scores of them are to be seen. 


Rtantly with the herd, and are. its habitual 
and resolute defenders . — Sykes Cat. Deck 
Mam. p. II. Csawfurd) Diet. p. 152. Ten. 

I ne ill's Sketches of the Natural History of Ceylon 
p. 59. Catalogue of Mammalia m the hulk 
House Museum, See Babirussa Boar, Mam. 
malia, Sns. 

HOG DflKll, E.vfl. 

Ilyelaphns porcirms Scnp . Axis m£or B. Ham, 
Cervusporoinus, /iiMMKRM. Corvus ingcr,B. Ham. 

„ clcxlur, Hoylo ,, oryzeus Koliuir 

Psira, Hind. Laghiina, Hind. 

Khar, „ Sugoria, „ 

The* Hog-deer inhabits continental India, 
central India, Bengal, the Gangetic valley, 
Punjab, Sind, Assam, Sylhet, Burmah. See 
Corvus, Deer. Mammalia. 

HOG ISLAND, lies 17 or 18 leagues off 
the coast of Sumatra, and is the most, north- 
ern of a group. 

HOG ISLAND, a high pyramidal island, 
lying close off the main on the coast of 
Canara. 

HOGG, Sir James Weir, Bart., for many 
years M. P. for Beverly, Honiton, &«• 
took a prominent part, in dismissions relat- 
ing to Indian affairs in Parliament. He was a 
Director of the East • India Company. He 
was born at Stoneyford in the county 
Antrim in 1790, and was called to the Bar 
in Ireland. At Calcutta, he practised as a 
barrister and held the office of Administrator 
General, then one of the most, highly-paid 
offices in India, as being the Court which 
took cognizance of the administration to the 
effects of all persons who died intestate or 
otherwise, much in tho same manner ns the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury. He re- 
turned to England in June 1833* and in 
December, 1834, was returned M. P. 
Beverly as a supporter and follower of Sir 
Robert Pee), to whose policy and fortunes 
he zealously adhered throughout. He was 
re- chosen at Beverly in 1841 , and from 1847. 
long represented Honiton. He was chose 11 
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a Director of the Court of Proprietors in 
1839, and 4»wice served the office of Chair- 
man. At the abolition of the old Court, 
of Directors he was named oue of thePolitieal 
Military Committee. He was raised to the 
Baronetcy by Sir Robert Peel in 1840, just 
previous to his retirement from office. , 

t HOGLA, Beng. ! 

Typlm elephanfcina, Roxb. 

Elephant* grass or cats tail grass. 

HOG PLUM. Spondias maugifera. — Pers. 

HOG- SKIN. See Leather. 

IIOG’S LARD. 

Sur-ke-charbi, Hind. | Adepts suilluH, Lax. 

This is the fat about the loins of the. hog, 
Sus scrofa. His purified by melting and 
straining. Its melting point is from 78 c to 
88 0 . Fahrt. ; inodorous and tasteless while 
fresh, ryadily grows rancid. Lard contains 
carbon 79'098, hydrogen 11 146, oxygeu 
9*756— proxiuiately it consists of caline 62, 
stearine and margarine 38 per 100. In the 
rancid state it contains tho margaric and 
stearic acids, and a peculiar volatile acid. In 
Europe, hog’s lard is much employed in oint- 
ments, but in India the strong prejudice 
against the article renders it desirable to ex- 
clude it us much as possible from all phar- 
maceutical preparations, •substituting’ for it 
the •* simple liniment.” — U* iShauijhucnnf, 
p. 690. 

H01MAVATI. Sans. From himavat. See 
Hima, snow. 

HOJA 1)E LATA. Sr. Tin. 

HOJAI KACHAR1. See India Kachari. 

HOKMCHIL. IlrND. Phimiix dactylifera. 

HOL. Hind. Medicago sativa. 

HOLAN. A river of Seoni. 

HOLAlt, also Iloliar, also Holaru, in tho 
Karnatiea districts of the Peninsula, tho 
pariah or dher race. Professor Wilson des- 
cribes the Ilolar as a man of a low or out- 
caste tribe, by profession a musician, which 
answers to the Mining race, but there is 
ao‘ doubt but that the Ilolar is the Dher. 


Col. Lake says the wood is unseufid.-'-I)i , s 
Voigt, Roxb. Clay horn, Stewart , Lt.- Col. Lake , 
HOLAHRHENA CODAGA. IF. Icon. 

lvooila palli maraui, Tam. 

A small sized white wood, very fine grain* 
ed, employed in cabinet-making. Dr. Wight 
gives also liolarrhena malacceusis in leone* 
1298. , 

IlOLARRHENA M1TIS, R. Br.A.D.O. 

Kim-walla-gass. Singh. 

A moderate sized tree of Ceylon, not un- 
common, up to an elevation of 1,500 feet.—* 
Thw. Eu. 1 } L Zinjl., p. 194. 

” llOLAlUUIEN A PUBHSCENS. 

licora, Hind. 

Wood light. This species and the II. 

I antidysenterica yield the Indurjuo talk 
| of tho bazaar. See Wrightia ; Ritter indur- 
| juo. — O'Siiaufjhuessij) p. 449 

IIO LOSTEMMA- AD A KO DIEN. Rcem. 
and Tsch. Syn of Holoatemma rheedii SSpr. 

HOLOSTEMMA RJIEEDIANUM. Spr. 
IF. Cant. IF. Jo. 

Chomutiorpha antidyMentcrica, IV. Je. 
liolastcrnimi-oda Koditm JUaiiu. et Sell.. 
Asdepias anhnlnria, Roxb. 

Asclcpiu# cnnvolvulacca, If him.' Heyne.. 

Kcliiles ant.idysent.mca, Knxn. 

Sarcuslcmma annulare, Roth. . * 

Ada Kodien, Malkal. | Tstnra’kula palem, Tel. 
Palla-gurgi, Tel. Vistara’kula pala 

l’alagurugu, 

This plant grows throughout India. It 
lias largo flo\vers of a red, green and white 
colour. 

HO LAS HI.. Hind. Rhus snccedane*. 
IIOLCCS, a genus of grasses, belonging 
to the natural order Panieacea), of which 
the more important species have been trans- 
ferred to the genus Sorghum. 1L sorghum is 
now Sorghum vulgare. H. sacchsratus, 
Hoxh. now saccharatiis, a native of Caffrarifl, 
Stalks thick, and full of a sugary medulla, 
Professor Arduino, ( Jonrn . Botanique , iii. 


IlOLARRHENA ANTIDYSENTERICA V’ 8 -- 1 K iveH a " ilc ® 0UI,t of l ' is experiments on 
]y a H the extraction ot sugar from this species, 

. . , . . ,. They were extremely satisfactory. This 

rim, C dyZtoH^ aU G.'Do». was introduced by the editor into the 

’logar of, Chenah. Keor (seed) Paxjaub. peninsula of India, and it has been recom- 

Jawar of Ravi A 11k ah. Kyur of, Kangra. mended in the United States as a sugar pro- 

aira (seed) of Panjab. Is’turaku Pala, Tkl. ducing plant and for the sake of its juice, 

wiarjao „ „ Its stalks furnish three ini-portent 


Kogar of, 


Chonemorpha auti- 
dysenterica, G. Don. 


Kawar of Ravi A 11k ah. 
Kura (seed) of Panjab. 

Iudarjao „ „ 


Chknab. Keor (sued) Paxjaijb. 


Kyur of, 
Isturaku Pala, 


A large shrub or small tree of Malabar, products, sugar, which is identical with thsjfe: 
Siwalik hills up to the Cheuab in the N. W. qf cane,— alcohol, and .a fermented drijuk 
Himalaya, Sylhet and Chittagong, It bears analagous to cider. This juice, when 61?- 
a white flower. Its bark is used in medicine tained with care and in small quantities* tiy. 
M an astringent. The leaves are used asfod- depriving the stalk of its outer coating qr/- 
deror as litter. Tho wood is White, light woody fibre and bark, is nearly colourlesjl 
aud close grained and is used by carvers, Lt.- ( and consists merely of sugar and water^/llA 
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density varies from 1,0“>0 to 1,075 and the 
. proportion of sugar contained in it from 10 
to 16 per cent, a third part of which is 
someti mes uncrystal 1 isah 1 e. 

- HOLCUS DTJRRA. Fousk. Syn. of Sorg- 
hum vnlgAro. — Pers. 

HOLCUS SORGHUM, is tlio Sorghum 
vulgare. There arc two varieties, one with a 
reddish grain and one white : in districts 
where malcai (maize) is called “ bara jawar,” 

. this plant is called jawar-kluirtl “ cliota 
jawar” or “ jawnr luii-ik.” When jawar is 
used for fodder and cut down while green it 
is called “cliara.” It is grown in Helds and 
sown during the rains ; it is the couurton food 
of the poorer classes of India, being ground 
and made into cakes- It is a native of China, 
and India, but is cultivated in Peru, and in 
Europe; seeds very hard, rounded, very 
variable, sometimes entirely smooth, insipid, 
parenehyme farinaceous; but little different 
from maize in chemical composition. This 
plant as also the Indian coi n or Zea mays, 
sometimes puts forth three or four stems and 
so many as 12,700 seeds have been gathered 
from one plant which had grown to eleven 
feet in height; in China ten or twelve feet 
are usual heights. O'Shanghuesttif, p. 637 
930. Am. Rep. Com. of Patents p. 220. 

HOLDNA. Hind. inKangra, the process 
of destroying weeds in a rice crop. 

HOLKYA, a lace of labourers in Coorg, 
ill-favoured, with coarse, stupid features, 
short in staturo, but strong built, with dark- 
and black skin and black straight hair. 
They practice demonology and are said to 
liavo no guru. See Holar. 

HOLI. A popular hindu festival cele- 
brated during the ten days preceding the 
full moon of Phalgun. It is an astronomi- 
cal festival and is called in Sanscrit Holikha 
or pbal gotsava or Hutasham also dola or 
dolavatra, the swinging festival. It is sup- 
posed to relate to the vernal equinox and 
to be similar to the Persian New-year’s 
diiy. It is held about the 19th March, or 
15 days before the full moon of Phahgun. 
It is in honour of Krishna and is qnite a sa- 
turnalia, red powders being thrown and red 
fluids squirted at passers bye, and licentious 
Songs sung. At tlio close of the festival, a 
pile is lighted, and a wheaten cake or Poli,” 
offered on it. The analogy between the god- 
dess of the spring Saturnalia, Phulguni, and 
the Phagesia of the Greeks, will be recognis- 
ed ; the word is not derived from eating,' 
with the Rajpoot votaries of Holica, as with 
those of the Dionysia of the Greeks, but from 
phalgnni, compounded of gnna, * quality, vir- 
tue, or characteristic,’ aud phala, ‘ fruit,* iu 


| short, the fructifier, from which there is no 
definite meaning. The Egyptian had the fes- 
tival Phallica, the Holica of the hind us. 
Phula and phala, flower and fruit, are the 
roots of all, Floralia aud Phalaria, the Phal- 
lus of 0‘siris tlio thyrsus of Bacchus, or 
lingam of Iswara, symbolized by the Sri- 
phala, or Ananas, the * food of the gods,’ or 
the Sitaphala of the Helen of Ayodhia. 

HOLIDAYS, of the several races dwelling 
in India chiefly occur at certain .seasonal 
changes, but also at the anniversaries of 
certain occurrences connected with their 
religions. The dates of the festivals vary 
with the lunar months, and those below are 
approximate : 

CHRISTIAN. 

New Toot's day .. January 1st 

flood Friday . ! April. 

Christmas ’day December 25th. . 

Easter Holidays ..March. 

Ascension Day ..May. 

Pentccopt Holidays . .June. 

* HINDU. 

* 

Makar Sankranti ..January lltli 

Mali a Shivaratri ...February 24th. 

TIuli ...March 10th and lltli. 

If am Naomi ...April 4th. 

Cocoanut Day . August 6th* 

Jantn Ashtnmi . August 14th. 

Gaccsh Chaturthi - . . August 25tli. 

Dasara . . .September 30th. 

Diwali . .October 18th and 19th. 

PARSI-Rammi or Shdhaitshahi and Kadmi. 
Jamshidi navroz . .March 2ist. 

A ban Feast .. April end of. 

Adar Feast . .June 8fch. 

Farvardin Jasnn .. June 8th. 

Gatha Gahanburs . .September 1 9th to 2 1st. 
Pateti or New Yoar’sDay.September 23rd. 

Kurdad Feast and Valava September 28th and 29th. 
Atishbehram Salgeri .. November 8th. 

FARSI — Kadmi. 

Abarv Feast ...March end of. 

Farvardin Jasan .. May 9th. 

Gatha Gahanbars .. August 20th to 22nd. 

Pateti or New Year’s Day.August 24th. 

Kurdad Feast and Valava. August 29th and 30th. 
Atishbehram Salgeri .. September 9th. 

MA HOMED A N—Su n i . 

Shab-i-Rarat .January 14th. 

Lailat-ul.Kadir February 83rd. 

Ramadhan ’ill .February 27th and 28th. 

Bakar-’ld May 6th, 

Ashura June 4th 6th aod 6th. 

Rari Wafat , August 6th. 

G hi Ian , September 3rd. 

Miraj-i Mahomed ..December 16th. 

MAHOMED AN- Shiah 
Kh&tl-i-Tmara Ali . February 17th. 

Shalia Kadir ..February 1 9th. 

llamadhan ’Id . February 27th and 28th. 

Bakr 'Id ...May 6th. 

’IdGadir . May 14th. 

Ashura . June 4th and 5th. , 

Chahlam ...July 15th. 
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KhaM.i-Iraam Ali . July 23rd 

»I 4 Maolaii , ...August 10th. 

JEWISH . 

Parim or day of Queen Esther .. . March 1 3th . 

Pesaoh or Passover ...April Utliand I7tli. 

Shabuoth or the delivery of tin? Law Mav .‘list. 
Tisbabftiab or the day of Lamet: ration August 1st. 
ItoBh Hosana or New Year's Day Sept. *2 1 at, 22ml. 
Kipuror the Days of Atonement Sept. 29th, 30th. 
guccoth or the Feast of Tabernacles Oct. oth, l3tli. 

HOLIGARNA LONG I FOLIA, Roxb. 

HnlgeroOf Can. I Ho'igorm, M vh it. 

Uiba-Biba, „ | Jvatu-jeru Mai.kal. 

One of the trees yielding the well kuowu 
black lacquer varnish. Ir. grows in Travau- 
eore, in Ma labar, in Canaru and Sun da, 
mostly above the ghats, an Nilgoond, in the 
Koukan, Assam, Chittagong, and in the 
forests of Tonasserini. Wood good forlionsos 
and beams. Its dangerously acrid exudation 
is used by the natives to varnish shields, and 
for other purposes. A line black varnish 
from its fruit is brought from Mutmipore. 
This turns of a beautiful black colour, when 
applied to a surface, owing, according to Sir 
1). Brewster, to the fresh varnish consisting 
if a congeries of minute organised particles, 
which disperse the rays of light in all direc- 
tions; the organic structure is destroyed when 
the varnish dries, and the ravs of light are 
consequently transmitted. There is brought 
also from Muuriipore, a varnish, made from 
the Semeoarpus auucurdinm (marking nut), 
and a remarkable black pigment resembling 
that from Melauorrhoea nsitatissimu, wliicl 
is white when fresh, and requires to be kept 
underwater. — 1)m. Roth, FI. lud. ii. p. 80. 
Vnitjt, (iihiiniiy O'Sfi'iii'jlivrsMj, } htsuit, and 
Houlir/x Him. . loti r. Vol. IF., p. mil. 

H0L1YA, Hal iy an u, Holleru or Holi'yarn# 
iu the Cauarese or Karuatiea, a pariah, a pre- 
dial slave in Ooorg and Canam. Iu Cyuara 
he is regarded as a I)her. In Coorg as one 
of the three principal classes of predial 
slaves, called lloleyaroo, Yewaroo and Pale- 
roo. The lloleyaroo have many subdivi- 
sions, and the Mare ll'deroo follow the cus- 
tom of descent through the female line, tJie 
descensus ab utero. Wils. See Holiar. 

H0LK\R, tlfb title of the prince of In- 
dore, a Mahratta sovereign with the title of 
maharajah, luduro and Mhow are his chief 
towns. Indore the capital is built on a pla- 
teau. Tile Holkar family are of the dhau- 
gur or shepherd tribe. The first who ruse 
to eminence was Mulhar Rao, who was born 
about the end of the l/th century and was 
one of the most distinguished leaders in the 
first Mahratta invasion of northern India. He > 
died at the age of 70 and was succeeded by his j 
paudson Malee Rao, who died, insane, nine' ; 


HOLKAR. 

months after his accession. The pious Ahilya 
Bui, the mother of Malee Rao, then took the 
management of affairs and appointed, as the 
commander of her array, Tookajee Holkar, a 
chief of the same tribe but ii/tfo way related 
to Mulhar Rao. This chief for many years 
served Ahilya Bai with r.lie most devoted 
fidelity. Ahilya Bai died in 1705 and was 
not long survived by Tookajee Rao, after 
whose death the power of the house of Hol- 
kar was nearly extinguished by quarrels in 
t lie family ami amid the dissensions which 
distracted the Mahratta confederacy at the 
close of the eighteenth century. The for- 
tunes of the family however were restored 
by .leswuut Rao, an illegitimate son of Too- 
kajee Holkar, who, iu I8U2, defeated the 
united forces of Siudia and the Peshwa near 
Poona. The conclusion of the Treaty of 
Bassein between the Peshwa and the British. 
Government defeated Jeswuut Kao’s hopes 
of possessing himself of the person of the 
Peshwa. in the following year when Sindift 
and the rajah of Berar combined against 
the British, Holkar promised to join tliecon- 
, federacy. But on the actual outbreak of hos- 
j til i ties he kept aloof and apparently intended 
to take advantage of the war to aggrandize 
himself at Siudia’s expense. His schemes, 
however, were rendered hopeless by the treaty 
of Surjee Anjengaum, and Holkar, after mak- 
ing a series of inadmissible proposals for an 
alliance, seems then to have hastily deter- 
mined, unaided nml alone, to provoke hostili- 
ties with the British. In the war which fol- 
lowed, Holkar was completely overthrown. 
He was pursued by Lord Lake across the 
Sutlej, twhithor he retired in the hopes of 
forming a combination with the Sikhs 
' against the British Government, and on 24tli 
December 1305 lie signed a treaty on the 
banks of the Beas by which ho whs stripped 
| of a large portion of his territories. + Soou 
ft-er the conclusion of the treaty, Jeswuiit 
Rao Holkar became, iu 1805, insane. He 

died iu 1 811, leaving an illegitimate son of 
Mulhar Rao during whose minority the State 
was torn by the most violent dissensions. 

1 Toolsee Bai, the favorite concubine of the 
late ruler secured herself in the regency. She 
was, however, subsequently barbarously mur- 
dered, and ITolkur’s army sustained- a coni-, 
plctodefear.'at Meiiidpore, anil on fit.li Janu- 
ary 1 81 8 the treaty of Al uudisore was con- 
cluded, by which the Mipremuoy over the raj- 
pooc princes of Oudevpore, Jcypore, Ac., was 
transferred to the British Government, tne 
engagement between the British Government ‘ 
and Ameer Khan was confirmed, four ijjs- 
triets rented by Zalim Sing of Kotah were 
ceded, to him, Holkar lost all his possessions 
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•Wifchin and to the south of tho .Satpqsora and very distantly related to the reigning 
Hills, and his remaining territories came family, and Huree Rao died on tho 24th 
tinder tho protection of tho British Govern- October 18*13 aged 48. Warned by tho evils 
ment. Mulhar Rao IJolkar died in October which resulted from the vacillating policy 
1833 at tlje age of *28. He left no issue, lint, pursued on the accession of Martund Ran the 
liis widow and his mother adopted a child British Government, took immediate measures 

between three and four years of ago who was to proclaim Khundee Rao as the ncknow- 
said to bo of the same tribo and lineage as lodged successor and to make it known that 
Mulhar Rao. The child was publicly installed no other claims would he recognized. Klmn- 
On 17th January 1834 under the title of Alartuml | dee Rao died on 17th February in the follow- 
Rao Holkav. The adoption of Martund Rao, ing year. Ho was never married. On this, 
However, proved to he a device of the mother | Sir Robert Hamilton selected and installed 
of Mullmr Rao Holkar for tho purpose of the younger son of Blrno Holkar, who took 
keeping the power in her own hands during tho li tic of Tooknji Rao Holkar. In a letter 
along minority. It was not acceptable to to the young chief the Governor General 
tho people, who were in favour of the sue- laid down the conditions on* which the state 
cession of Huree Rao Holkar, a cousin of the was conferred on him. This letter No. Ixxvii. 
late maharajah. Hurro Rao had been was declared to have the force o,f a sunninl 
kept in rigorous confinement, but lie was and the maharajah was required to present 
released on tho night of 2nd February 1834 a nuzzer of 101 gold rnobnrs on its delivery, 
by a powerful body of his partisans, and rc- The young chief Tookaji Rao Holkar, 
coivod a ready welcome from the troops and attained his majority in 1852, and was en- 
people. The policy of non-intorfcreuce pro- trusted with the entire management of t he 
vented tho Resident, from giving active sup- affairs of the state, and was granted a sine 
port to Martund Rao although the install, a- nud, guaranteeing to him tho right of adop- 
tion of Martund lino had been formally ac- lion. 

knowledged by the British Government. An annual payment of Rupees 30,000 is 
This indifference on the part of the British j made to J Jo] kar by the British Government n» 
Government as to who should rule gave rise j compensation for his share of the district of 
to most serious disturbances. The wealthy j Patun which was made over to Boon dee in 
merchants lied from Indore, trade was sus- I 1818. The maharajah also receives through 
pended, and the plundering Bheel tribes in- | the British Government a tribute of 72,700 
fasted the roads and destroyed many villages. Salim Sahi rupees, on account of Per tab- 
Martund Rao was banished from tho country gnrli, but be lias no feudal supremacy over 
and granted an allowance of Rupees 500 a j that slate. He receives credit for tin's tri- 
month on condition of his resigning all claims buto as part of his contribution towards tho 
to the succession. On 8th September 1835 Malwa contingent, and it is realizetj from 
an attack was made on the palace for the Perl ubgurh one year in arrears, 
purpose of assassinating the maharajah and In the war with Jeswant Rao Holkar, Lord 
liis minister. Tho attempt was unsuccess- [Lake gave many lessons how to deal with tho 
ful, ami resulted in the slaughter of the less coherent forces of Asiatic rulers. Jeswant 
whole of tho assailants. Martund Ilao Hoi- Rao Holkar, when he opposed the British in 
kar efiod without issue at Poona on 2nd June 1803, had 1 00,000 regular troops, amongst 
1849, and with his death ended tho intrigues whom were 00,000 light horse, and 1 30 guns 
which from time to time endangered tho with the fortresses ofChandoreandGalin- 
peace of the country both during the rule of gurli. From the tactics lie adopted, this 
Huree Rao Holkar and his successor. When moveable force baffled the British commanders 
the attack was made on his person in 1835, and all the military power of India from 
’ Hurreo Rao applied to the British Govern- April 1804 till tho 15t.li February 1805. But 
ment for aid, butit was refused on the ground on the 2nd April 1805, Jeswunt Rao llol- 
that tbe engagement to maintain the inter- kar, was defeated by Lord Lake, who 
imJ tranquillity of the country depended on marched all night and at daybreak entered 
the condition that the measures of its Go- Holkar’s camp, which ho completely broke 
▼eminent were not directly or indirectly the up: in this, in goiug and coming, Lord Lake 
cause of disturbance, and because the grant marched fifty miles. Lord Lake subsequently, 
of assistance would require a continual in- in December 1805, marched in bis pursuit 
teiwCnce in. the internal affair? of the state 405 miles iti 43 days from Seeundra to the 
inconsistent with the position of Holkar and Beas river at the Raj ghat. In Jeswant 
the policy of the British Government. Rao Holkar’s final overthrow Lord Lake 

In 1841, the maharajah adopted as his heir marched 350 miles in a fortnight. Sir 
[fund successor Khundee Rao, a boy of 13 D, Ouchterlony was defending Delid 
-years of age; son of au obscure zemindar against the Mahrattas. But on their 
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abandonment of Delhi on the 14th* or 15 th 
October 1803, Lord Lake followed tlien\ and 
at length, with a small body of 3,000 British 
horse and artillery amongst which were tho 
8th and 27th dragoons, made a forced inarch 
of abont 48 miles, defeated the forces of 
the Alahrattas about GO, Q00, near Furrucka- 
bad, followed 10 mileB in pursuit and return- 
ed to camp, making a journey of abont 70 
miles in 24 hours, with a loss of 22 dragoons 
killed, and 20 Europeans and natives 
wounded. 

At that time, Amir Khan, tho Rohilla 
chieftain ofRohilcund forsook the Bh art- 
pore rajah, but was followed by General 
Smith whom Lord Lake sent in pursuit. 
After a march of 700 miles in 43 days. Amir 
Khan’s army was overtaken and defeated at 
Afzalghur at the loot of the Himalayas on 
the 2nd March 1804 and Amir Khan was 
conveyed across the Ganges and Jiimnah in 
March, but bo rejoined Holkar’s camp under 
lihurtpore. At Laswari, in Central India, in 
1803, Lord Lake and General Fraser fought 
and won a battle against the battalions of 
Scindia and Perron. — Treaties and Snunnda 

HOLLAND, a country in Europe with 
groat possessions in the Eastern Archipela- 
go which aro designated Netherland India, 
also the Dutch possessions in India. 

1IOLLOUNDA. j Lind. Phasedlus res- 
trains. 


HOLOTllURIA. 

HOLO'STEMMA RI1KE DIANUM. Spr. 
This is tho Ado-Modien of tho Hortus Mala- 
bariens. This plant is Very abundant in the 
hills about Purulea, and is also found jn the 
neighbouring plains, of Chota Nagpore. It is 
known to the Kol by tho name of Apoong. 
The fibre is said to attain its best condition 
after tho rains. This plant was introduce^* 
into the Calcutta Garden from Western India, 
and was well known to Dr. Wallich, who im- 
mediately recognized it as the Holostemma 
Rhoedianum of Sprcngel . — Royle Fib. Pl f 
{). 306. 

HOLOTllURIA. 


Trepang; 

Malay 

Japan- 

hirlio flo Mor, 
Sou Cucumber, 

Fr. 

Eno. 

Swain, 

„ 

„ Slug, 

»» 

Hoy -shun, 

Cl ON 

Hnlotlmvkm, 

Lat. 

Coraechon, 

Fr. 

j ISiulic-du-Miir, 

Sr. 


Several of the 1 dothuria arc used as food. 
They are found in tho Eastern Archipelago, 
Australia, Mauritius, Ceylon, Zanzibar, &o., 
ami are occasionally brought to Bombay from 
the latter place, and re-exported to China. 

There are several species but the Tre- 
pan g of commerce/ is a largo black spe- 
cies. The .great, ken-cucumber of Europe,' 
is tho largest of all the known species and is 
probably n foot in diameter. 

11. Oceania, Lesiron, is about 4B inches 
long; aiulsccrotes from the surface of its 
body, a fluid, which causes an intolerable t 


HOLLYHOCK. Eng. Althaea rosea. This 
is a plant, of tho genus Althea, and 
its varieties aro well worth cultivating 
ou the plains during tho cold months of 
India. Seeds should be sown freely in 
wooden boxes successively during the rains. 
When thoy have formed 3 or 4 leaves they | 
should be planted out in the flower garden, j 
Nothing can excel their gaudy Appearance 1 , ! 
if planted in well prepared soil, wliero they | 
will grow from 6 to 12 feet high. Double j 
flowers will rarely be lied on tho plains, j 
They take about four weeks or two months 
fl'om the time of sowing to flowering. Na- ! 
tive of China. — Jtiffmj. i 

HOLM A. Hind. Lcca aspera. ■ 

IIOLOCENTUS RUBER, a beautiful 
red fish of the Now Hebrides. It is poison- j 
ous at certain seasons. — Bennett. ■ 

HOLOCANTHUS INSPEKATOR. C. i 
and V. I 

Kulloo Koli min, Tam. 

A fish frequently taken at Madras. IP 
fiCTiiicircnlarifl. C. and V. also a Madras fish- 
HOLOFEIINES, general of king Nebu- 
chodnozor, }, e W as killed by Judith B. C.~~? 

HOLONG. Htnd. ? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore, furnishing a hard, red timber. — 
Cat. Ex. 1802. 


itching. 

Il.lutea, Quay and Gurnard , is the StycliO- 
pns luteus Brandt. 

H. tulmlosA, of the Mediterranean ; the 
Fierasfcr fontancsii, a parasite fish, dwells 
within it. 

« In tho Lndroncs, H. guainonsis is prefer- 
red. 

*H. edulis, tho trepang of tho Malay in 
fished for in April and May. It is relished in 
China and in Malay countries, Tfc is haf- 
pooned at great, depths. Thoy aro boiled 
in water, then flattened hy stones, dried on 
mats in the sun and then sm eked. — Fiyuier. 
It is, for tho most part, caught by tile 
hand, for it has little power of locomo- 
tion, but in deep water, sometimes by di- 
ving. It polls at, Singapore 8 to 115 dollars 
per pieal of lbs. 125. Trepang, although an 
article of considerable importance in the trad© 
of the Indian islands, is never found in the 
printed fhice-currents of an European em- 
porium, because seldom dealt, in by Europeans, 
which arises from nice or rather capricious ' 
distinctions in their quality, which no Euro- * 
pram is competent to appreciate. Wo can 
discover no mention of the trepang in the 
early Portuguese writers ; which seems iq-. 
be a proof that the Chinese, wlio carry on 



^ HOLWELL. , 
the "trade nnd,advancc the funds, bad not yet. 
'Settled in the Archipelago when the Portu- 
guese first appeared in it. 

The Hon’blo Mr. Morrison mentions that 

S is found in all the islands from New i 
olland to Sumatra, and also on most ofj 
.those in the Pacific ; but is produced in the 
greatest abundance on small coral islands,' 
especially those to tlio south of the Snlu : 
group. The Chinese at Canton call it boy- 
shun, which means sea ginseng. 

The holothuria of Raffles Pay is about six 
inches long and two inches thick. There ' 
atje six sorts, the best lying about twelve ■ 
feet deep. It is an* unseemly looking mol- ■ 
lusc. Upwards of not less t han 8,000 cwt.. j 
are yearly sent to China from Macassar. 
Large quantities of trepang and of the cut- ' 
tie tish are annually collected and dried for I 
the market in China. The naked Cephalo- j 
pods, also, are not only eaten fresh, but one 
species, a Loligo, forms in its dried state a ! 
considerable Article of traffic. The prenn ra- 
tion consists in removing the ink-bag with- j 
out. laying open the mautle. After all ini- j 
purities have-* beep 1 removed by water the 
- mollusc is submitted to a slight, pressure 
and ultimately exposed to the snn. Small 
bundles of one katty weight are tied np ' 
with slips of ratan, and enclosed in cases ] 
. holding ten katties and upwards. The 
peknl sells at the rate of 14 to 1G Spanish 
Dollars.-— Beng. As. Soc.' Jour., No. 208. 1 
Collingwood , Journal of the Indian Archipela- 
go, Yol. IY, p. 480. Rouble Mr. Morrison's 
Conrpewli'ous History, p. 141. Cravfnrd's j 
Dictionary , 440. Figuier. 

HOLWAN, In A. H. 1G, when the Arabs 
had taken this city, 300 horsemen returning 
from this enterprise under the command of 
Fadhil&h, towards the end of the da}' encamped 
between two mountains in Syria. Fadhilah, 
having intimated that it was time for evening 
prayer, began to repeat with a loud voice, 
the usual form “ God is great,” &c., when 
he heard his words repeated by another 
voice, which continued to follow him to the 
end of his prayer. — Bihliotheqn-e Oriental?, 
d'Herhdot in Rich's Residence in Koordistan y 
Vol. I, p. 61. 

HOLWELL, Mr., the chief of the settle- 
ment of Calcutta, when, on the 18fch June 
.1756, it was taken by „ Snraj-ua-Dowlah, 

. Mr. . If dwell and 146 of his people were 
^ thrust into a guard room 20 feet square, 

; from which in the morning only twenty-threo 
, re-issued alive. This guard room was known 
. jn Indian history as the blackhole of Calcut- 
ta. It was in the corner of Tank Square, 
* v near where was Messrs. Lycll, Mackintosh 


HOMALOPSIILE. 

and Co.’s office, but it was removed about 
the beginning of this centmy. See Black 
Hole , Calcutta. 

HOLY LAND, See Palestine, Syria, Holy 
Sepulchre, Kenissat-ul-Kiamat. 

HOM of the Zentfavesta is the Soma of the 
Yedas and supposed to be the .Sarcostemirm 
brevisfigmn, hut possibly is the vine of Bac- 
chus, the am pel ok, and identical with the 
Gaogird tree, which enlightened the eyes. 

HOMA, a sacrificial offering of the hindns. 
It consists of clarified butter or gin present- 
ed to the fire in sacrificial ladles. The word 
is Sanscrit from “boo” to otter. Mr. Wheeler 
is of opinion that, thehonm fire sacrifice was 
introduced bv the brahmans to displace 
animal sacrifices. 

HOMAGE, is shown in Rnjpntanah, by 
offering of water. The kullas is a household 
utensil of brass. A female of each family, 
filling one of these with water, repairs to the 
house of the head of the village, when, being 
all convened, they proceed in a body to meet 
the person to whom they render honour, 
singing the suhailea, or * song of joy.’ The 
presenting of water as a token of homage 
and regard, is especially common in Me war. 
— Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. ii. p. 98. 

HOMAL. See Persian Kings. 

II OM ALT CM TOMENTOSUM ? Myoulc 
by an Barm. A tree of Moulmein, with a 
strong wood for any ordinary purpose . — Cal 
Cat. Ex. 18G2. 

HOM A LON EMA AROMAT I C A . Schott. 

I pill a nroirmtim, lloxn. j Zantc-deschia aro- 
; Kuclni gnudubi, Bnxo. | nmtica, Sj'RENc. 

1 A perennial plant, native of Chittagong, 
i tubers covered with the dried sheaths of the 
; leaves, with long white fibres proceeding 
! from every part. When cut they exhale an 
I aromatic scent like ginger. As a stimnlant 
; it is highly esteemed in India. Dr. Wight. 
I figures also H.calyptratnm, andH.rubeseens. 
j TY. I\ Roxb. iii. 613. O'Eltanghnessy , p. 625. 

I See Hvdridre. 

| HOMALOPSIDiE, a family of harmless 
| snakes of the order Ophidia, suborder Serpen- 
j tes Colubrinio nonvenenati as under ; 

Fam. Acrochordid^... 

Aorocbordus Javnnicus, Horvst, Penang. 
Cheraydrus grannlutus, Schneid. 

Fam. Homauopsu)*. 

Cerberus rbyncliopa, Schn. Bengal, 
Andamans. 

TTomalopfiis buecata, Linn, KM. Martaban. 
Herpeton tentaculatum, Latep. 

Tytheria liypsirbinoides, Theob. Andaman. 
HvpBirhina enhydris, Sohn. Calcutta. 

, plumbea, Bme. 
chinensis, Gray. 



HdXEY. 

Fordonia unicolor, Gray. Penang. 

Oantoria clongata, Girard. 

perattia Sieboldii, Schl. Pegn. 

Hipistes hydrinns, Cantor. Rangoon. 

Gerards bicolor. Gray. Bassein. 

JlOMARARI a Much tribe who occupy 
Tambu. See Kelat. 

HOMBU. Hinh. of Kauawar, species of 
Myricarirt. 

HOMOS. Egypt. Cicer arietinum. Linn 
HONEY. 

TTflsul-ul-nfthl A it. ; Mel, Lat. 

Jnjubin, „ j Mndn, Ayer-matldu 

Pya-ya, Bwm. j nianisan labah, Malay. 

Jlonig, Honin , Di r. j Shaliad, Peks. Hind. 
Dibs ; Aaal, E«»ypT. Med, Rrs. 

Mini, Fn. Span, j Madlm, Sans. 

Honig, G Kit. | Mipanny, Sindh. 

Mail’ll, uz. Hind. | Tayn, Tam. 

Debash, Hkh. Teviia, Tar.. 

MmIH ; Madli Hind. ! Asal, Tuna. 

Mele, It. I 

Honey is obtained from the honeycomb 
of tbe Apis mellifica Linn, or Honey-Bee, of 
the Order Hynienoptera, Livn. Honey iR 
secreted by the nectaries of flowers, sucked by 
the bee into its crop, where it undergoes some 
slight changes, and’is then stored up in the 
comb for the food of its community. The 
finest honey is that which is allowed to drain 
‘from the comb ; and, if obtained from hives 
which have never swarmed, it is called Virgin 
Honey. Honey consists essentially of sugar, 
with variable proportions of gum, wax, and 
aromatic and colouring principles. It- is nu- 
tritive and slightly laxative. In some loculi- 
* ties it is poisonous, owing to the deleterious 
nature of the plants fromjwhich it is collected. 
When of fine quality it is liquid and viscid, 
hut translucent, having a fine, though peculiar 
odour, and a very sweet taste, but the best ap- 
pears to some people slightly acrid, from the 
uneasiness experienced in the fauces. After 
a time honey becomes thick, white, and gra- 
nular in text-nre. Inferior qualities are of a 
reddish brown colour, granular, and inter- 
mixed with impurities, and are usnally ob- 
tained by pressure of the comb. Diluted 
with water, it undergoes the Vinous fermen- 
tation, and Ilydromcl, or Mend, is produced. 
The honey of the Archipelago is .a thin 
syrup, very inferior in flavour to that of 
temperate climates. The comb is chiefly 
sought on account of the wax, which forms 
a large article of exportation to Europe, 
India, and China. The honeys of the Ara- 
vally and of Kashmir are praised, selling 
at ten pence the pound. There are wild 
bees in the woods of Kashmir but the zemin- 
dark have alfio hives in the walls of their 
houses. The beta are quite domesticated, 
and are as large and much resemble those of 


HONEY OF JlAISINS. , 

I Europe. Tbe price of honey is, very moderate 
! — about, four pence a pound. Sir E. Ten- 
| nent never heard of an instance of persons 
| 1 icing attacked bv bees in Ceyloii, and the 
; Tiatives there assert that those most produc- 
! tive of honey are destitute -of stings. On 
1 the Xeilgherrv Hills, bees when difltorb- 
j ed, attack with great fury. The pain is how- 
ever readily relieved by a preparation of <WO- 
inonin, the two most easily to be had being 
sal volatile and hartshorn. Dr. Hooker has 
stated that in some parts of Sikkim, the. 
honey of Rhododendron flowers is believed 
to be poisonous, Azalea ponticn, the Ana- 
basis informs ns, poisoned the soldiers of 
Xenophon in the retreat, of the ten thousand. 
Crairfnrd's Dot. Dir. of the Indian Islands, 
p. lf>2, AW. His. of Bible, McCulloch's Com* 
mcrcial Dictionary , Tod's Travels , p. 27. 
Hoyle. Vrodnclicc, Resources; Materia Medico, 

1T0NAGUL, Can. A Mysore wood. — 
Mad. Cat. Rr. 1862. 

HO-NAN is hounded on the North by 
Pe-che-le, on the South by Iloo-pih, on the 
East, by Gan-hwny, and on the west by 
SWen-se ; it is also called by the Chinese 
Tong-hoa. The capital is situated on the 
south bank of the llwang-ho, which flows 
through the whole breadth of the province. 
Sin's Chinese, i, 421. 

HOXAY. Can. Calophyllum inophyl- 
lum. 

HOX-CAU, a low island in the Chinese 
seas called also Pulo Ceicer do Terre. 

H0N1;]. A fine kind of stone obtained 
from Germ Any and Turkey, used for shar- 
pening or setting cutlery. It is of a greenish 
colour, inclining to yellow, often marked with 
thin dendrical lines, and is moderately hard, 
having a fine close texture, resembling indu- 
rated clay. Hones of good quality are ob- 
tainable in the Cuddapah and Knrn’ool dis- 
j trict.s of India. — WaterSton. M. Rx. J. Rep,, 

I HOXPIGA. Can. Pel is pardns. Linn, 

! IIOXEY DEW, a secretion on plants, 
from species of aphides. 

HONEY-EATERS of the South Sea 
, islands, are species ofMelithrept.es. 

HONEY OF RAISINS. Shkr. Pbks. 
The juice of the unripe grape, after it is 

■ boiled to a syrup and is formed into a solid 
i mass, like congealed honey out of the CQirtb. 

! It is supposed to be this honey to which 
j Ezekiel, writing of Tyro, alludes. (Chi 

I xxvii. v. 17.) Judah, and the land of Israel, ' 

■ traded with thee ; corn of Minnith, honey 
of raisins and (in some editions honey : 
alone), oil, and balm gave they to thee 
for thy wares." It, is made in Syria and is}, 
exported to Egypt. Baron Be Bode's Travels, 
Vol.ll. p. 140. 





HONGAY, 

HONEY SUCKER,— the name of a genus 
<>f birds, the Cinnyris, of which several 
species are common in India and the Archi- 
pelago. They are also called the sunbirds, 
and- they take tho . place, in India, of the 
humming birds of S. America. They are 
easily distinguishable, however, as hum- 
ming birds have straight bills, while the 
bill of the sun bird is curved. The species 
Are all of small size, with some feathers of a 
•bright metallic lustre. They hover over 
flowers, and extract the honey with their 
tongues. Dr, Jerdon, arranges the Cinnyridio 
of Swainson and tho Promeropidre of Gray 
under the Family Nectarinidro of Vigors 
and notices the following genera, Arac- 
nothera magna and A. pusilla, the large and 
little spider hunter : ./Ethopyga miles, 
AB. vigorsi iE. gouldira, J&. ignicanda; M. ni- 
palensis, M. Horsfieldii and JE. saturate ; 
Leptocoma Zeylonica and L. minima. Arach- 
nechthra Asiatica and A. lotenia. — Tenncnt. 
Jerdon. 

HONEYSUCKLE: species of the genus 
Caprifolium, soldom cultivated on the plains 
of India, in a very satisfactory condition : 
with few exceptions, the species are natives 
of . cold countries, require rich vegetable 
£Qil, grow freely from cuttings under glass, if 
not kept too damp. — Juffrey. 

HONG. Bujrm. Cocculus indicus, Ex a. 

HONG, A word used in original Malayan 
invocations in the same way as tho Arabic 
, Bismillali is used in the modern ones. Hong 
18. deemed a very unhallowed word, of great 
’ power, andso panas, (hot), that if any man 
use a Hong invocation three times, nothing 
that lie undertakes for himself will succeed, 
and he will live powerful but miserable, able 
to afflict or assist others, but unable to assist 
himself. It appears to bo considered as a 
recognition of an essence or first principle 
beyond God and an appeal to it for power 
which God has not granted to man. It is 
used in Javanese invocations and a Javanose 
-explains it to mean Embryo of Being, Prime- 
val Essence, so that Sir T. Raffles’ conjec- 
ture, that it is the budd’hist and hindoo Om 
<Aum), is probably correct.— Vo. 5, Jour. 
Jit#, Arch . 

, HONG. Chin. A term applied to a united 
Arm, a mercantile corporation. 

HONGAY or HONGE. 

Hip-pp. Can. I Moha. Hind. Mahr- 

•Kkmj. Hind. Mahr. I Ndla Kalavalu. Tel. 

! Upder these names are known two dif- 
ferenttrees growing in tho woods of Mysore. 
Oil is obtained from tho seeds of both, 
Ip*!*, the qil of tho Hongay is very smoky 
l^dLbad though clear to lqok at ; that of tho 


HONOVER. 

S- . . 

Hippe, is as white and good as j*bo oocoanut 
oil. The Hip-pe trees are extensively plant- 
ed in topes in front of villages, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining oil. They seem to bo 
species ofBassiaor perhaps Ponganaia glabra 
if. Ex. of 1857. 

HONG-KONG, a largo island at the en- 
trance of ^he Canton river, about 22 miles 
in circumference, but very mountainous and 
generally barren. The highest peak has 
2,000 feet of elevation. The island was ceded 
to the British in the beginning of 1841 and 
Victoria town is on the north side of the 
island. The houses of the European Residents 
are built terrace like, on tho face of the hill. 
Hong-Kong is the Heang-Keang of tho 
Chinese and tho name signifies the valley 
of fragrant waters, it is one of tho grpup of 
islands which lie north of tho estuary lead- 
ing to Canton, in L. 22° 17, 11 N. aud L. 

1 14 ° 1 2” E., and is distant from Macao 
42 miles, and from Canton 105 miles. Hong- 
Kong is about ten miles in length, and four 
and a half in breadth ; the noble harbour is 
nearly four miles in length, and rather more 
than one and three quarters in width. Hong- 
Kong is one of that cluster of islands, called 
by the Portuguese the Ladrones, or Pirati- 
cal Islands, Its rocky sterile mountain rises 
from the shore, 2,000 feet above the level oC 
the sea, houses of every variety of form have 
sprung up in the town of Victoria, with 
continuous ranges of buildings. The 
neighbourhood is liable to violent storms in 
the end of summer . — Lays Chinese as they 
are p. 280. , 

IlONG-LA-NE. Chin. Coptis tecta.— 
Wall 

IIONIG. Ger. Dut. also Honing, Dut. 
Honey. 

HONIGBERGER, Dr. a German medi- 
cal man at the eourt of Ranjit Singh. Author 
of a work on tho medicinal products of tho 
Panjab. 

HONNAY, Can. Saunders Wood ? Ptcro- 
carpus marsupium. 

HONORK, on the coast of Canara, a place 
of considerable trade in pepper, rice, &e. It 
is mentioned by many writers; is tho Honor 
and Onor of Deb and Cesar Frederici, Hina- 
war, Hannanr of (Abulfeda), Manor and 
Hunawur of Abdur-Razzak, and probably tho 
Nandor of tho Catatan Map, Hunawar or 
Onodre (properly Hunur ?). Abul Fadl des- 
cribes it as a fine place with pleasant gardens 
and a mahomedan population with a great 
oxport trade of rice aud mneh frequented by 
shipping but long a nest of pirates. Yule 
Cathay ii. p. 451. V 

HQNOVER, tho most ♦sacred prayer of 
the Parsees. It is very ancient, consists of 
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HOOGLY RIVER. HOOGLY RIVER. 


three times seven holy words, divided into 
three lines of equal length. It mentions the 
two words Mazda Wise, then Ahnra, living, 
from which the name Ormuzd has been de- 
rived. The words are now regarded only as 
a magical formula. Bunsen , 0 Oil in History. 

HOREB. The mountains Horeb and 
Sinai, are part of the Jabl-ul-Tnr range, with 
Hor or Seir, now called Jab’ l Havnn or 
Aaron’s mountain. 

HOUTMAN, a native of Holland who 
served the Portuguese in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, but- in A. I) 1 595. commanded in the 
first expedition of the Dutch to the East. 

HOODED, in natural history, a terra ap- 
plied to describe several animals. The 
hooded chameleon is the Chamadeo cucnl- 
latus. The Corvus corn ix is the ‘Hooded' 
Crow* of Europe, Asia Minor, Afghanistan, 
Japan and Barbary, and the Hooded Pres- 
bytes is one of the Simiadm. 

HOOGHLY a district of Bengal to the 
south of Bardwan ; the chief town, Hoogly 
is 27 miles from Calcutta and the river 
Hooghly, has on its banks the chief towns 
also called Calcutta, Sorarnpnr, Clian- 
dernagoro, Hooghly and Moorshedabad. 
Hoogly fort was taken by the troops of 
shah Jelmn by assault after a siege of three j 
months and a half. Afore than a. thou- | 
sand Portuguese were slaughtered, and j 
4400 men, women, and children, were made j 
prisoners of war. The best-looking young j 
persons were sent to Agra, and circumcised, 
iind made mahomedans. The girls were 


miles, Cossy, 240 miles Mor., 130 miles ami 
about 40,000 sq. miles are drained. It was 
formerly navigable for (t line of battlfe ship to 
Chaudernagoro ; now, vessels drawing more 
than 17 feet, are not safe in passing from 
Calcutta to the sea, by reason of shoals, 
amongst the largest of which is that known 
to seamen as the James and Alary (jakaz- 
mara, ship-struck). The only class of 
Bengal fishermen who have seabuilt boats 
inhabit villages situated near the entrance 
of the Hoogly. Their chief and most 
profitable employment consists in attending * 
with their floats, on the shipping enter- 
ing and leaving the river, for which they 
receive 16 rupees per diem. Whenever this 
employment fails, they resort to work with 
their nets, which they drag during high 
water along the coasts of the Sundorbunds. 
The highest high water, being the highest 
rise of the river lfoogly spring tides during 
the freshes, or Ironi July to September, from 
1806 to 1835, was 20 feet 0 inches. In 
August 1856, neap tide rose 15 feet 6 inches, 
above the datum sill of the Kidderpore dock, 
and upon the 18th August 1856, spring tide 
rose to 22 feet 3 inches above fclio same 
datum. In the dry season the lowest fall of 
river spriug tide at Calcutta is to I foot 9 
inches above the datum of Kidderpore dock} 
the neaps 2 feet 8 inches, whilst the tides iiji 
the Salt Lakes only fall to 7 feet 10 inches 
jibovo datum. The following is a table,* 

: showing the relative height of the river 
Hoogly and the salt water lakes : 


^distributed among the harems of the em- 
peror and his nobility. Hooghly was tlm 
first place where the press was set up in 
India. It was put up in 1778, by Messrs. 
Halhed and Wilkins, on the occasion of the 


A 


Dry weather, j 

Rainy season. 

springs' neaps. 

' i ! 

springs neaps. 

■ft. in. ft. in. 

!ft. in. ft- in. 


publication of a Bongalee(}i*ammur by Hal lied. River tide, lowest... 1 1 S 2 
The Bandel church is the oldest Christian I 

church in Bengal, built, according to the in- Calcutta, highest ...17 3 9 

scribed date, in 1599. Prior to Hoogly, the Srtlt Wj4tcr> ] 0W08fc ..J 7 10 
1‘oyal port of Bengal was Satgaon. The I 

Ganges formerly flowed by this place, and Lake Tides, highost. h.l 6 
came out near Andool, and the remains of 


8 9 010 a 
0 U Jl5 11 
In 0 

J12 0 


wrecked vessels have been turned out beneath The greatest rise of the Hoogly at Calcutta 
tho earth which has overlaid the bed of the being 23” 4 ; average spring 17” 41. The 
deserted channel. Satgaon is of great anti- greatest rise of the Salt. Lakes being 12 feet, 
quity, having been known to the Romans This is on the western side of tho delta , very ■ 
under the name of Ganges Regia. Tr. of different from what occurs on the eastern 
Hind. Vol , I. p. 13, 15. side, where tho tides rise from 40 to 80 feet/ 


HOOGLY JUVBB is formed by the junc- Tbe si i t ) le ] d in so l B tion, earthy matteT 
tionof the Bhagaruttep and Tellinghee, two cft rboiiat;o of lime, magnesia, sulphates of 
branches of the Ganges. It runs S. to Calcutta; ]j n , uan J i ron a t three foot of depth, varies at 
S ? W. to Diamond Harbour; k and b. W. Calcutta and in the Gasper channel Trom': 
into the sea at Saugor roadstead, by an 7-34 to 18'92. 
estuary 15 miles wide. Its length is 160 

miles by winding of stream. It receives the The water discharged has bees found ter 
Dummoodab, 350 miles, Dalkissore, 170 be 
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HOOGLY RIVER. 



The bore, at seasons, rushes up this river. 
The great tidal wave taking its origin in the 
Southern Omni, rushes with impetuosity up 
the Bay of Bengal, breaking in an angrv surf 
all aloug the Coromandel Coast, and at times 
cutting off all communication between the 
shipping and the shore. This Wave, when 
aided by the south-west monsoon and by the 
full and change of the moon, rushes with great 
impetuosity up tho rivers of theGangetie 
delta where it is opposed hy the freshes that 
descend from the up-country during the pre- 
valence of the south-west monsoon, and, then 


HOOKA. 

(others who are on the look out for this mndi 
I dreaded wave. This cry is the signal for all 
sorts of craft to push out into the centre of 
the river, the only spot where the wave does 
I nob curl over and break. {Should any boat 
or larger craft be caught in that portion of 
j the wave that breaks, instant destruction is 
| inevitable. Numerous boats from tho up- 
| country provinces are lost every year from 
the crew being ignorant either of the exis- 
j tence of the bore, or from not knowing t|| C 
' correct position to take up so as to meet it. 
Ships at anchor in Calcutta though not ex- 
posed to tho .breaking portion of the bore 
frequently part their cables when struck 
by the wave. If standing on the shore 
during the rapid rushing passage of the bore, 

; it is a curious sight to sou tho lower portion 
; of the river or that nearest to the sea, six 
or eight foot higher than the upper portion 
of the river, the tide rising that number of 
feet ill an instant. Tho height of tho bom 
in the Hoogly varies from live to twelve feet, 

| it is exceedingly dangerous in some parts of 
the river, but more moderate in others; it. 
never breaks on both sides of the river ur. 
the same ti rue. Deep water engn 1 f s its force, 
but shallow water, or a sand brink, brings 
out all its power and fury. T)r. Hooker 
; mentions, that at. the month of the Magna 
, river, also, the groat object in the nu vigil* 

, tiou is to keep afloat ami to make progress 
towards the top of the tide and during its 
Hood, ami to ground during the ebb in creeks 
where the bore (tidal wave) is not violent; 
for where the channels arc broad and open, 
tho height and force of this wave rolls tin* 
largest coasting craft over and swamps 
fJienu The bore in 17«VJ, flowed as far ns 
Xuddeaiu the Hoogly but at the present day 
it falls short of that place by many miles, in»ii 
ascending much beyond Sooksagror, It 
reaches Dacca on the Buree Gunga ami 
Castee on the HoriughaUa branch. See 
Bore. 

HO’OIN-THSAXG, visited Balabhi,iu the 
r r.h century and found there 1 00 buddliist 
monasteries and 600 buddllist priests aud the 
ruler was a buddhist. See Hiwau-Thsang. 

1IOOJEREE or Hujeri. A had. A term 
applied to one of the servile races of Arabia 
Qu. Khijra ? 

HOOKA. Hi.vp. The native pipe and 
apparatus for smoking. The argyle ot D»* 

■ ' ' ' “ India, 


for three or four days at the full and change 
of tile moon, the bore may be seen racing up 
$re fawgly river at the rate of twenty miles \ inascus, is the common hooka of India, 
ail hour, dashing from side to side of the river ; aud this word is a corruption of the Per* 
according as the bends, or reaches, deflect it j sian ‘Nargyle.’ The common hookah con- 
in its course. Upon tho approach of this wave 1 sists of a coco&nut shell containing watei'i 
• o itSofitiir vnniuYtni* is hom'd whinh Moon tnvriM ! in which an upright reed, or wooden pT e 

ornamented or otherwise aud about eighteen 


a ctistauc murmur is heard which soon turns 
into the cry bau l ban ! ban ! from the mouths 
of thousands of peojjU, boatmen, sailors, and 


inches long is fixed, to support the tobacco 
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HOOLHOOL. 


HOOLY. 


bolder and lighted charcoal (chillam.) This I HOOLI SHENA: Can. Tawarindus In- 
perpendicular tube is grasped by the person | dim,. 

who smokes; who draws the tobacco smoke I HOG LOCK one of thp Simiadaa. 
through the water, by means of a similar j HOOLOOGOO, grandson of Chengiss 
reed, or pipe curved or straight reaching i Khun, who sacked finghad A. D. 1259 ; hi» 
from the globe to the mouth. Those tubes ; name is said to have boon Ali khan, 
arc sometimes made of silver, as well as the IlOOLY, or Hohli, a bindu festival in* 
vast* itself, and richly sculptured. The honour of Krishna, which takes place in the'' 
ordinary hookah of India, is termed by Ku- month Phulgoon, February — March, at 
ropeans the hubble bubble from the noise the commencement of the joyous spring, 
crested in the water. The amusements on this occasion consist 1 

The hookah tins almost ceased to 1m used play. Their song* 

by Europeans in India, bub natives continue * ll>0 l "dted kuveer, or extempore stall- 
,0 use it with tfimiko or prepared tobacco. ; ®"»* l'Sumpally in allusion to the chjvrms of 

: Knsna and Ins - - :tl * il ~ n 


Some hookah snake tubes are yory costly, 


amours with the Gopia, 

the precious metals and precious gems, being j au ^ are not marked by an excess ot delir 
;ely employed in their manufacture. Tim “'??■ " r tllu llall(;eB , '» Mo favourite 

J - ... Mipree dance, or rusa-maudala, in which 


largely 

snake or pliable ornamental tubing long- j 

then* out into several coils, and the smoke , wr lorni a ring 

while the ; {l ‘ s ^ 1( ‘k in the baud. 


vase. 


passes through a water 
mouth-piece is of amber, silver, 

mond's Did. Robinson's Tmvth, Vol.I f, p.22G, i P e,VS0U!j b( - f!,l ' u 


each haying 

whioh the 

a. o; ,. ; dancer strikes, alternately, those of the 

1 1 * and behind him, keeping 

rr/ w W'Lin T 1 n n m t , j lime willl it Allll his foOt, I Ilf* cil'cl# niOV6 

H H°, w’ l)illt y;; l- H - h ? ">»“<*• k ™P «»>•> to a drum and shepherd’s 

son of Sir W. J. Hooker, born at Hal Is worth ! • * • 1 • r - 

oii the 30th June 1617, a medical officer of 
the British Nayy, and a botanist of the 
highest scientific character. He was the ! 
naturalist under Sir James C. Ross, in 1840 j 
—1842, in the voyages to the An tar tic Re 


gums, and published his researches in six 
volumes. He 'dwelt amongst the Sikkim 
Himalaya and journeyed into Thibet, and 
published his Himalayan Journal, and subse- 
quently his works on the plants of the 
Galapagos, and flora of the Malayan Ar- 
chipelago and tropical Africa. Joint author 
with Dr. Thomas Thomson, of ‘ Flora ludi- 
<!»,’ and Prfecursores ail Floram Inclicam in 
Liuntcau Society’s Journal. Drs. J/ J). 
Hooker and Thomas Thomson travelled ex- 
tensively in India and ill I860, issued the 
first volume of the Flora Indies, which 
would have summed up the labours of all 


previous writers, but it lias not gone beyond J ^ a j. 0 
that first volume and the loss to science 1 


pipe, of three or four sweet and plaintive 
notes. In Major Moor’s Hindu Pantheon 13 
| a beautiful plate on this subject, in which 
Krishna (with Radha) in the centre, is des? 
cribcd as the sun, and the circle of dancers as 
! the heavenly bodies moving round him. I4 
the IJooiy, the players throw a red powder, 
j sometimes mixed with powdered talc to 
i make it. glitter, into the eyes, mouth, and 
nose, or over the persons of those who are 
j the objects of the sport, splashing them well 
j at the sumo Time with an orange-coloured 
; water. The powder is sometimes thrown 
i from a syringe and sometimes put intq 
, small globules, which break as soon as they 
j strike the object at which they aro aimed, 
j The hind 11 women arc expert in throwing 
j these. Tlie Ilooli among the hindus, re? 
minds one strongly of the saturnalia of 
the Romans: people of humble con/li^ioiy. y 


liberties with their superior# 1$ 
, a. manner not admissible on other ooca- 
seems, at present, irreparable, tor no others \ 8 j (ms< The chief tun in public is throwr 
are at present aliye possessing equal know- I fch(J i:o \ mrc( \ p fJW d CM above alluded 


to on the clothes of persons passing 
tho streets, and squirting about the tiptedL 
waters. Dignified personages avoid, a 3 
much as they can, appearing abroad while 
these jocularities are passing, unless with 


ledge of India and its plants. Dr. Thomson 
collected about 2,600 species, in Loodianali, 

Punjab, Rohilcund and along the whole 
liue of the Himalaya, and Dr. Hooker, in 
1848, 1819 and 1850, aided by Dr. Thom- 
son, collected about 7,000 species. 1 the view of gaining popularity they con- 

HOO-KWANG, a province of China, j descend to partake in them: in general they - 
Iluuan, is the southern division of the an- ; coniine themselves to their houses, ana. 
cient province of Hoo-kvvang, and is larger amuse themselves with their families. In 
than the northern portion, but it is not so pictures, belonging to a scries illustrating , 
thickly populated. See Hoo-Pih. the domestic occupations of the Indians, 1h<a> 

HOOL. Mahr. Chickrassia tabularia. [family diversions 1 of the Hooli appear ljltti 
HOOIyHOOL. Gynaudropis pentaphilla. | those more publicly exhibited : scattering 
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HOOPOE. 

< ;y. . . 

S llow and red powders, and squirting co- 
wed water. Sending simpletons on idle 
- errands contributes also to the delights of 
the Hooly*; this is performed exactly simi- 
lar to our ceremony of making April-fools 
<p thcf 1st of that month, and is common to 
all ranks of hiudus, and mahomedans, in- 
. deed, join iu this, as well as iu other items 
of Hooly fun and humour. Another op- 
portunity of merriment, similar to tlio May 
mj gambols of England is afforded to the 
bindus in a festival in honour of Bhnvam, 
that always falls on, or near, that day. The 
Hooly seems a festival in honour more es- 
pecially of Krishna. A log is burned, and 
it is supposed to be the Yule log.— Cole. 
Myth. Mind. p. '6S’2. Moor's Hindoo Pantheon. 
See Hiel. I 

H0OM, Mahr. G uatteria cerasoides. Duval. 
HOOMA, a fabulous bird, the Phoenix of 
classical writers. 

HOONDEE, an Indian draft or bill of j 
Exchange, drawn by or upou a native banker 
or sirraf, commouly written shrof. — Sini- 
mond's Diet. 

HOONSAY, Can. A Mysore wood. 
HOONSOOR, a large teak forpst here has 
been much neglected, and requires to be 
conserved, for there has been wasteful ex- 
haustion of teak. The Coofooburs have 
done immense damage, this forest alone if 
worked under a systematic plan would give 
a- regular supply of good timber to the state 
ond the public. It has bettor means of com- 
munication than any in the belt of teak, and 
contains about one hundred and thirty 
square miles of timber tL-ees.— Madras Con- 
servator's Report . 

\HOOSSAINI SYED, a descendant of 
Hoossain, son of Ali. 

HOOPER SWAN, See Birds; Crane, 
Cyguus. 

HOO-PIH, is* the northern division of the 
tknotent province of Heo-kwang, and is 
bounded on the North-West, by Shen-se, 
on the South-East by Ho-nan, on the East 
by Gan-liwiTy, aud the West by Sze-cliu-en. 
Its population is about twenty-seven millions. 
Hunan is the southern, division of the an- 
cient province of Hoo-kwang, is larger than 
the northern portion just described, but it is 
not so thickly populated. See Hoo-kwang. 

HOOPOE, the Upupa epops is corainou 
in Southern Asia during the cold season, 
nud ou the table lauds at all seasons. It is, to 
all appearance, a bird of fluttering and feeble 
flight, but has repeatedly been observed, 
dunng,tlie seasons of migration, at altitudes 
considerably above the limits of vegetation. 
On the western side? of the Lanak pass, 

^ 16^600 fleets Mfijor Cunningham saw a 


HOOSSAINI BULBUL. 

Hoopoe; also, at Momay (14,000 to 1 5,000 
feet elevation), under the lofty Donkia pass 
in Northern Sikkim. 

IIOOR-I-SHADKED, the martyr. 
llOORIIOORIYA, Beng. Polanisia ico- 
sandm. 

HOOR IN GATT AH, an entrance to the 
Ganges, on the west of Rabnadab Island. 
HOORMUL, SEED. 

Lahoori Uoorimil. Hind. | Harmako semina. Lat. 

Seeds of Peganum harnmla, groy, small, 
pyramidal and triangular, aud used as rue.— 
lien. Pharm. p. 207. 

TJOORMUZ, the name of one of those 
port Ilian kings, known to the Romans as 
Artabauus. Of the Parthian kings, there 
were five of the name Artabauus, the first in 
B. C. 216 aud the last about A. I). 2o5, and 
with whom ended the Arsacidco, lie having 
been slain by oue of his officers, Ardashir 
Bnbegau (Artaxerxes) who Became the 
first of the Sassanidee. It is supposed by 
Malcolm, that Artabanus iii. was the Shah- 
poor of the Greeks. His son. Yonones, 
reigned for a short period. His name is 
sometimes written Folks : he was theVola- 
gescsof tho Greeks whose war with the 
emperor Nero, and embassy to Vespasian, 
are relate^ in the Roman history. Hoor- 
lnnz appears to have been Artabanus the 
fonrtli of the Romans. — Malcolm's History 
of Persia , Vol. i. p. 65. Sec Greeks of Asia 
Kabul, p. 437. 

HOOR-HOORYA, Beng. anil Hind. Pola- 
nisia ioosandra. 

HOOROOF-I-TAH.1 EE, the Arabic al- 
phabet, any alphabet. 

HOOROOYA, Sapium Indicurn. 

1IOOSSA1NI BULBUL, also called the 
Shah-bulbul, is of the sub-family Myagrin© 
and is known also as the Paradise-flycatcher* 
It is of a chesnnt colour for many months, 
but becomes white in the breeding season, in 
its plumage des noces. It is a very grace- 
ful bird, with very long tail feathers and it- 
is a pretty sight to see it flitting from tree 
to tree : how the birds prevent the long tail’ 
feathers from becoming entangled in the 
thorny trees is difficult to understand. In 
Ceylon, the bird in its chesnut dress is called 
the Fire thief aud the white bird the cotton 
thief, it is also called the- Sultana Bulbul. 
Its colouring is chaste and its movements 
graceful. Mr. Layard has often watched 
them, when seeking their inBeot prey, turn 
suddenly on their perch and whisk their 
long tails with a jerk over the bough, as it 
to protect them from injury. It is common 
about Madras. It is the Tchitrea para- 
disi Linn and Europeans call it also “ the 
Bird of Paradise.* 1 — Tennent's p. 249. 
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HOR 

British Burma!), but large trees are not 
common in Pegu. Wood tough and hard 
but heavy, used in house building, for 'boat# 
and a variety of other purposes, and said to 
be as durable as teak. A cubic foot weighs 


HOPEA suava: 

HOOSNEIN, meaning Hussun and Ho- 
ge in sons of Ali and Fatimah. 

HOOSUNZYE, an Afghan tribe. 

HOOZAR or Hujar, a river near Rufc- 
laee in Kotah. 

HOPEA, a genus of plants of the Natural 55 lbs. In a full grown tree, on good soil,, the 
order Dipterocarpaeere. A species of Hopea, average length of the trunk to the first 
the “Thin-ga-do” of the Burmese, is a large branch is GO feet and average girth measttr- 
tree, abounds in the same localities of British ed at (5 feet from the ground is 7 feet.^Zbv 
Bnrmah as H. odorata, but the wood is not Brandis , Cal Cat. Ex. 1862. 
equally valued. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 52. HOPFWN, O ku. Hops, 
in a full grown tree on good soil, the aver- HOPLOBACTRACKUS CEYLONICUS, 
age length of the trunk to the first branch is J Pet . , a reptile of Ceylon, of tlie sub clasft 
100 feet and average girth measured at 6 j Batrachia, Order Batrachia Salientia and: 
feet from the ground is 20/eet. It sells at j Family Ranidig). 

12 annas per cubic foot. II. deenndra, Bmh. I HOPLOGNAT1IIDJE, a family of fishes, ' 
called Ooroopa in Malayala, is a tree which | with one genus Hoplogmithus iu which aro 
the natives of Canara prefer to teak for j three species. See Fishes, 
building ships, buing more durable and close HOPLOPTRKUS VKNTRALIS, in Jer- 
g rained. H. discolor, Thin, is a. large tree ot don's Catalogue of the birds of the peninsula 
Ceylon growing in the Saffr&gam and Am- 0 f [ r)( fj a Chootusia gregaria was mistaken for 
bagaraowa districts, at no great elevation. H„ p lopteru8 veutralia" 

The under side of the leaves arc of a rich ttdppf r? 

brown colour. H. faginea. Wall, is a tree of 


Penang. H. floribunda? “ The-ah” also 
“ Tan-the-ya” of the Burmese is a very large 
tree of Tavoy. — Dr. Brandis , Cal. Cat. Ex. 
1862. Ain's. Mat. Med. p. 207- Thw. En. 
PI. Zeyl. I*p. 86. 

HOPEA ODORATA, Roxb. 

Thengau, Burh. J Then-gan-pha-yungRuiiir. 

This species grows in Chittagong, in Bur- 
mah aud in Teuasserim,is considered the most 


HOPPER. 

Apum, Tam. J Appas, SlNGlt. 

A term employed in Southern India to cakes 
made of wheaten flour and cocoanut. milk. 
The Apps of the Bombay Presidency aro 
made from the Holcus or Sorghum vulgare. 
The hopper is made of rice flour in t^eylon. 
HOPS. 


Dur. Ijuppoli, It. 

Fr. Hamulus lupulus, Lat. 

i»KK. Chmcl, Rus. 

It. I Obion, Sp. 


valuable indigenous timber tree in the south- . priiaraniloli, 

era provinces of Tenusserim and at Tavoy j Thu Hop .jant llas beun introduced into 
and Mcrgmis sawn up- for building pur- , India, grows well at Kftolagir, m the Dhoon, 
pose. The Thinffan trees grow to a height J ^ llf BniJV ; n ,.i„ mi.,. iw l,™ ™ 


but flowers sparingly. The best hops are 


ot -50 feet; they are found noar Mouliueiu j ^rrowii llear Canterbury iu England. The 
J u laterito and sandstone chiefly. I he I properties of hops of giving the bitter to beer, 
best canoes are made of it, and it is used auc ^ By preventing acetone fermentation, 
extensively m native boat ^building. It- is en!l bi ea jt,t,o he kept much longer. To it, no ; 
plentiful iu the lenasserim Forests, is scarce cio U bt, is owing a portion of the stomachic 
m Pegu, and a tew trees are to be found I properties of malt liquor, as we see exempli- 
ajboub the vicinity of Rangoon. It is a ^ed iu the bitter, often called Indian, ales, 
hght-brown wood, is used extensively by the flops are hypnotic, especially when stuffed 
Burmese iu the construction of boats car- j,^ a but they should be first mois- 

tened with spirits, to prevent the rustling 
noise. Fomentations also have been used. ■ 
Hops are thought, to be diuretic (as is also 
the root), and to be useful iu correcting! 
lithic acid deposits. — Boyle. 

HOR or Ho r- pa. Tibetan. Kao-tse ChiKESS. 
This race call themselves Ighur. They 


rying 8 or 4 tons, formed from the trunks 
of these magnificent trees. The trunk is 
scooped or burnt out ' and stretched in the 
centre, whilst warm, by means of cross 
pieces of wood. When the required breadth 
is obtained, the sides are built up to obtain a 
greater capacity. These tree boats* if they 


jnay he so called, are from 7 to 8 feet beam. 8euin to be Bhot. They dwell on the north- 
1 he breaking weight of Hopea odorata may western frontier of Tibet, on the confines of 
stated at 800 lbs. with a specific gravity the Turk districts of little Bokhara. Sdtnc 
°f 45 to 46 lb s.—Drs. Mason, McClelland. of them are mahomedans and Mr. Hodgson 
HOPEA SUAY A, Wall. considers them to be Turks. — Latham' ? 

Engyin, Burm, , nalogy. 

A valuable tree found in the Erig. forests of HOR. Hind, Terminal! a chebula* JWfej 
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HORDEUM; 

Sans. Lat., The 1 -24-th part. of 
the natural day, answering to a Enropean 
lionr. A measure of time probably intro- 
duced into India by Europeans. — Kola San - 
kqUta,. 

H0RA. A goddess of By bln*; worship- 
ped at Babylon as Hera, the equivalent, of 
Juno. Her name in Tyro Was face. — Hnnsm. 

* JftORAAIJ A. Si Mol. A rogue or must 
elephant.. 

HORA-UORA. A lank, nmv in mins, in 
the Bintenne district of Ceylon. Its length 
i& eight or ten miles, and breadth three or 
Four. The embankment, is from fifty to 
Seventy feet, high, and its base is 200 fold 
broad. — Tennetit'n Ceylon. 

HORAN. A place to which Tenth re- 
turned from Ur of the Chaldees. 

HO RAN AW A. A shrill musical pipe. in j 
lise with the Kami inns. J Is tones have some 
Resemblance to those of the bagpipe. Its 
inouth-piece is made from the talipot leaf, and 
its other parts of jack- wood and brass. — 
Sirr's Geyhm. 

HORDE, fin English word introduced 
fi’om the Turkoman word Urdu. 

. HORDEUM, a genus of plants of the Na- 
tural Order Panicacea\ furnishing the bar- 
ley so much iised by the more northern na- 
tions of the world. H. vulgare, Jjinv, is the 
Spring barley of Europe, IT. hexasticlion i 
Linn , is the common barley, and II. dis- i 
tichon Idnn, is a plant, of Tartary. 

Hordfcum cegieeras, Doyle, M.S.8. 1ms 
■ Sure cylindrical ; florets arranged in a con- 
fused manner, not in rows: awns soft, short, 
hooded, and bent, downwards ; grains loose 
in the husk. It is found in the northern 
parts of India, and probably in Tartary, as 
its grains have been sent to England under 
the name of 1 Tartarian Wheat.’ Its appear- 
ance is more that, of wheat than of barley, | 
and its naked grains assist the resemblance, j 
It #s however a genuine species of Hordcum. 1 
It appears to be a productive plant but. little j 
is as yet known of its quality in the climate j 
bf England. * j 

HoRdeum gy nin rid isti chum-, has the ear j 
cylindrical ^ awns almost parallel with the 
bar ; grains loose in the husk. Naked Bar- 
ley, a species but little cultivated now, is of 
tmkrtoWn origin. It is said to have been 
introduced into England in the year 1768 j 
but Jfc is reported to have preserved its 
Characters unaltered from time 'immemorial 
in some parts of Europe. 

; - HordeUm gymno-heiastichiim, has the 
UftT Cylindrical : awns very long, rough, and 
. tigid,' rather spreading away from the ear 
1 grailia IdCsC in the husk. The origin of this, 
| lhe Naked Bix-fioWed Barley, is unknown. 


HORDEUM riEXASttCHON. 

It is extremely productive, and in some parts 
of Europe it is reckoned the most, valuable 
of all. The French call it, on account of its 
good qualities, Orge celes te.—Kvg. ('y Ci 
quoting Lowe's ‘ Elements of Agriculture / 1 
238. 

HORDEUM CCELESTE; 

Elo of Ciien a r. Grim also Niui of Ladak. 
barley Emu. Ujou Punjabi La of Sutlej. 

This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Uampur ami Sutigmun up to 15,000 feet, 
The beardless variety is most esteemed. Bar- 
lev ripens in the end of May, several weeks 
before wheat; The dough made of it is c.'ill- 
od “ am pc” in Ladak. Cloy horn's l'nvjob 
iioporL }>. 00. Dr. J. L. Simrart, 266. 

H O K D K U M DISTICH ON. Lin n 

/iOocritum disticbon Beauv. 

Dhourra, Shall*. Ait Kritho Gil. of.n!(»». 
Mu yau. Bi’km Shoreb. Huh. 

Bariev *f Ex Oil. ix, Jho. Hinp. Piais. 

v. ill. E.no. Harley urisi. Tam 

Summer Baric}' of 
England. 

This is commonly stated to be a native nf 
Ta.rta.ry. Colonel Chesney found it wild in 
Mesopotamia, upon the banks of the Eu- 
phrates. It is much cultivated in Europe 
and is the common Summer Barley of Eng- 
land, and that, which cullivators seem to 
prefer ; its ears are not so large ns those of 
H. hexoRtichum, but the grains are heavier 
Ear cylindrical ; awns almost parallel with 
the ear; grains adhering to I he husk. Dnj. 
Cyc. Voiyt. p. 714. 

HORDEUM HEXASTICIION. Linn. 
Rnxh. 

Dhourra also Shair. A it. Yoa of Kangrn. J av 

Ju^-o. Bw. Son.; Jhotak; 

Mu-yaii. Burn. Shiroka af La pa it. 

Thanwitt, nai, To-sa of N rimi-i- 

jaw jawa, of C hex An. Tro, No of Pangra. 

Sa-tr i) iJ k . Situs-hooka. Brs’ 

Ijoeir. Euyi’T. | Chak of Sutlej. Sv. 

Common barley : Barley arisi. 'Dm. 

Barley. Kno. BarleyBiya.nl Yet;. 

Winter Bariev. Yava : yava biy- 

Kritlm of Dios. Gu- yamu : Pachehayava ; 
Slioreh. Hkb. yavalu. » 

Jao Hixd. Plcus. 

This species of barley is grown in northern 

India. It is frequently cultivated as a cold- 
weather crop in the plains df the Punjab, as 
it requires less labour and gives more pro- 
duce than wheat even in inferior soils ami 
where the water is deep below the surface. 
Above 8,000 feet, of elevation, it is much 
more common than wheat, while at lower 
heights it is less grown. In Labonl ana 
Ladak it is abundantly cultivated with Fago- 
pyrum up to 13,000 feet in Ladakj some 
kinds of barley may be seen up to 14 ,000 
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tiORMiSDAS. 

IVet, about Itanle, near the Tsomoriri lake, 
and this is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Rani pur and Sungnam at an elevation of 
highest limit 15,000 feet and much cultiva- 
ted. Barley is cultivated mnch in tile same 
way as wheat, but is ready for cutting some- 
what sooner, it grows much on “sailaba” 
and “barani” lands: in the Punjab, it is 
much less esteemed than wheat, and sells 
touch cheaper, though it produces much 
more, and requires worse lands and 
less watering than wheat. The varieties 
are “jau-desi,” (common country barley), 
and “jau paighambri.” “Ghoni” jau is 
barley that has scarcely any hlisk at all but, 
only a fine skin. Barley is one ol’ the cheapest 
of the grains found in the bazaars of Kaira 
in Guzerat. Powell , Hand Book, Earn. Prod. 
Punjab^ p. 228. Cleijhnrn Panjab Report, p. 
0(5. Pr. J. Stewart Punjab plants, p. 256. 

HOREHOUND, the black species is Bal- 
lota Nigra. 

HOREHOUND, White. 

Puclia Tat, JBp.no. 1 Patch l’atta, fir/.. 

Patch leaves, Anglo- 1 ^lornibminlndicum, Lat. 

Hind. | 

This plant grows at elevations of 2,000 to 
7,000 feet in the N. W. Himalaya* in Kashmir, 
the Salt Range, on the Chenab and Trans - 
Indus. The leaves are of a whitish-gray co- 
lour, having a woolly appearance, and possess- 
ing ajaint agreeable odour, and a sharp bit- 
ter taste. That met with in Bombay, is im- 
ported from Singapore and is used in vari- 
ous ways by the natives, but chiefly as an 
ingredient in Gnoiticno, and when combined 
with other herbs, for scenting the hair of. 
women. The essential oil is in great re-| 
quest among the superior classes oPnatives, j 
for imparting the peculiar fragrance of the 
leaf to clothes. — Faulkner. lh\ J. L. Stewart , 
p. 169. 

HOSIIEARPUR, between this and Kan. , 
gra are valleys and broken country. 

HORI-KOWAN. Mahr. Alston ia selio- 
laris. — Jl. 

HO RING HAT A, one of the months of the j 
Ganges. See Sangor island ; Hooringattah. j 

. HORINGI MARAM, also Horingi Tanga 
Maram. Tam. and Mat. sal. species of soap- 
tout trees. See Korin gi. 

HORKIKALLY* a river nedr Bishenpa- 
»ba in Sylhet. 

HORMARA, a section of Beluchistan, 
adjoining the Arabian sea. The Ilormitra 
tri be say they came originally from Sind. I 
See Kelat. 

HOHMISBAS, soft of Sapor. See Sas- 
fi^uiau kings. 


kORMtjK. 

it ORMUZ, or Ormuz, is an isjiind at (be 
entrance of thfe Persian Gulf, presenting a 
rugged appearance, its north end is in lat. 
27° 5’ N., long. 50° 29’ 13. It is the eastern 
extremity of the chain of the volcanic moun- 
tains, which runs parallel to tbe ooast of 
Kirman, and nt Hormuz, it consists of a num- 
ber of isolated hills of rock-salt and sulphury 
which compose a mass of about 15 miles iu 
circumference, destitute of springs and ve- 
getation, but abounding in copper and iron 
ore; On a plain, near the northern extre- 
mity of the island, are the cisterns and other 
remains of the once Commercial Hormuz, 
which, in the time of its prosperity, under 
the Portuguese, when it was ti great entre- 
pot. of Indian trade, had 4,000 houses and 
40,00(1 inhabitants. The port, and anchor- 
age, which gave such importance to the 
spot, are within two tniles of the town. • The 
present inhabitants number about 3,000* 
and are employed in preparing rock- 
salt* from which the sultan or imam of 
Muscat- as proprietor, derives a consider- 
able revenue. The island lies, from the 
estuary of the Minnotv river, nearly 16 miles, 
===300 stadia, according to Nearchus, which* 
at 1 II J; would give 16£ miles. The island 
gives its name to the Straits of Hormuz. 

Thto islands of Litrrack (or Larek) and 
TTormuz are twelve miles apart, and HormuZ 
is about twenty- six miles north of Ras 
Mnssundnm. Barrack is 400, and Hormuz 
700 feet high. From Barrack we have spe- 
cular iron qve as its characteristic; and 
from Hormuz, rock-salt, sulphur, gypsum* 
iron-ore, and pyrites. Hormuz is described 
as consisting of a plain of salt-rocks about 
50 feet above the level of the sea, out of 
which rise several white peaks which attain 
the altitude mentioned. 

Hormuz tfilces its name from a place on 
the neighbouring continent in Karmania \ 
the Jiurmozia and Armuzft or Harmozusa 
of Greek writers, where Nearchus 
landed and found one of bis countrymen 
waiidering from Alexander’s camp, in which, 
some days afr-er, the admiral was received 
with such well-merited honours by his sove- 
reign. But in Alexander’s time* the 
insulated Hormuz is generally supposed 
to have been the Organa of Arrian aqd 
Ptolemy and Tyritta Or Gyrena . of 
Strabo. The companions of A1 folizo de Albu- 
querque in 1507 took Hormuz, after a com* 
bat described with much animation by one. 
of bis countrymen ; a few hundred- Pprin* 
guese having contended* as he assures us* 
for eight hours against thirty thousand 
Persians and Arabians* valiantly defending 
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HORMUZ HORN WORK. 

ap|iicenaturally strong and well fort 1 tied by j Yule’s Cathay I. p. 56. Chesney, p 42. 
: apt. | Horshurgh. J Parad. Lost B. II. 

High on * throne of royal state, which far HORMUZD or Hormisdas son of Sapor. 

Outshone the wealth of OrmiiR and of lnd : See Sassanian kings. 

• Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand P£Q 

Shower’s on her kings barbaric pearland gold.” 

„ , _ „ . . , Hoi n, Eng. Grbm. Cornu, l at 

Under the Portuguese it was a place of Hoorn, Dur. Taiufiuik Sungu, Malay. 

igreat trade, but in 1662, it was hi ken by Cornu, Fr. Kombn, .Tax! 

■ah&h Abbas the Great, with the assistance of Sin £» ^ INI> - Kommu, Tn. 

the English, and the trade was destroyed, j The horns of animals are largely utilized 
'The people on the neighbouring coast | in the manufactures of the south and east 
stem to be identical with the races who arc i of Asia and arc both imported and export- 
known to have dwelt there two thousand ! ed. Horn is soft, tough, semi-transparent, 
years ago; and known to the ancients as j and susceptible of being cut and pressed into 
ithe lob thy opliagi. From Basrah to Hor- ' a variety of forms. Horn of kinds is exten- 
tauz, the. sea-coast people still principally sively used in the manufacture of hand Its 
dive on fish. The nmhi-abali and iriahi- for knives, walking sticks, spoons, combs, 
ashnah, literally fish bread and ii si i soup, lanterns, snuff-boxes, powder flasks, bui tons, 
.used among the people of Lar is prepared lmir-pins, &o. Glue is sometimes made of the 
from fish, (more particularly a small kind refuse of horns. Horns and bones of various 
‘found near Hormuz) by exposing it to animals are brought to China in junks from 
tthesun. Strabo and Arrian relate, that the the adjacent countries and islands, and form 
/ancient Ichthvophagi, made into bread in a an important article of import with the native 
similar manner, the fishes which they had vessels. Buffalo horns are worked into lau* 
.dried aud roasted. The region of the Ichthyo- terns, some of which are highly elegant, ami 
phagi commenced at Malana near Cape Ara- small boxes in which to pnt opium to carry 
bah and ended between the ancient Dagasira about the person ; handles, and other useful 
and the place now called Cape Jask/pr more articles, are also made; and the bones aro 
properly Jashk. “ Churchill 's Collection of burned into lime. In a single year, ,302 pe- 
▼oyages” mentions that “ the coastes of culs have been brought to Canton. In China, 
Persia as they sailed in this sea, seemed as a horn is softened by very intense heat, and 
parched wildernesse, without tree or grass ; then extended into thin lamina* of any shape, 
those few people that dwell there, and in the The best sort of rhinoceros horns comes 
islands of Lar and Cailou live on fish, being from Cochin- China, and sells at times for$,300 
in manner themselves transformed into the apiece: an inferior sort is imported into 
Mature of fishes. So excellent swimmers China from India, of which some probably 
are they, that seeing a vessel in the seas, are from southern Africa, which are sold for 
though stormie and tempestuous, they will $30 and upwards apiece. The Chinese work 
swimme to it five or six miles to begge the finest of those horns into elegant cups 
almes. They eate their fish with rice, having and other articles, but the most of the im- 
i»o bread: their cats, bonnes, dogges and portation is used as a medicine; it also 
Other creatures which they keepe have no forms au article of commerce in the Chinese 
other dvet.” Nieuhoff who travelled in 1662, junks trading to Japan. The horns and 
eaye that about Gambraon, “the common antlers, exported from all India average more 
. people make use of dates instead of bread or than Rs 30,000 a year. These are the deuse 
ricp ; for it is observable that the ordinary antlers of the “ Sarober!’ Cervus hippelephas, 
food of the'Indiaiis all along the coast from of the “ barking deer” Cervus muntjac, of 
Sfieora to Sinde, is dates and fish dried in the 44 Axis” Cervus axis, the Neilghai Ba- 
the air; the heads aud guts of the fishes mails rusa, and other species of Indian deer 
thev inix with date stones and boil it alto- — also the horns of the Indian buffalo, ox, 
gether with a little saltwater, which they antelope, “ fchar,” gural and yak, are ex- 
give at night td the cows alter th ey come ported to Europe and Ceylon. — Hon’ lie Mr. 
outof the field where they meet with very Morrison 8 Compendious Summary; Royle 
little herbage.”— Taylor’s Travels from Eng - Arts, fyc., of India p. 513. Faulkner . Powell, 
land to India, Vol. I . p. 266. GhurchilVs Col - Hand-Book Econ. Prod. Punjab, p. 159. 

of Voyages, Vol. II. p. 230 (first edi - HORN WORK, sneb as Ivory, bufTalo and 
tjojt). Ouseleys Travels, Vol . I. pp. 158 228. deer horn, porcupine quill, &o., such as chess- 
Trivtnsmd's Outram and Havelock , p. 297. boards, work and knitting boxes, tea-chests 
Ke^pfhomes Survey of the Eastern shores ^and tea-caddies, ink-stands, baskets 4c., 

^tf-^wetPereian Gulf In Vol . V. Part which are lined with sandal wood, are gene; 

°ftheSoyal Geographical Journal rally very neatly ipade at Vizaghpataw. 
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HORNBIJjLS. 

they are far surpassed, both in cheapness 
and Workmanship, by articles of a similar 
description, the produce of German industry, 
which are largely exported to England. The 
following are selling prices of Indian work ; 
of Vizogapatam and of Viziadroog in the 
Concan. 


Ivory backgamon board, 


Ks. 

85 

Do: fftrted envelope case, 


25 

Dd knitting box, 


12 

Sandalwood ai.d Ivory box, 


8 

Porcupine quill do., 


8 

White elk-horn inkstand 


12 

Black do. do., 


18 

Porcupine quill, ivory and buffalo horn work box. 

35 

White oik- horn do., 

... 

30 

Buffalo horn do., 


18 

Do. do. tAa chest, 


13 

Sandalwood and ivory basket, 

... 

IF 

Porci.pine quill basket, 


5 

— M. Ex. Jar. Rep. 




HORNBEAM, Eng. Carpinus viminea- 

Charkre of Kavi. Shirash of Hkas. 

Itnar of Hutt.ej. 

A moderate sized tree growing in the N. W. 
Himalaya, at from £,5 (JO to 6,000 feet up to 
the Rayi. Its wood is esteemed by Car- 
penters. — Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

HORNBILLS, a family of birds Buccrid®, 
of the genus Buceros, whose bills arrest 
attention. Their food consist# of fruits, 
hemes, flesh, and even carrion, in short, 
omnivorous.* In B. cavatus, the throat, ear- 
coverts, circle round the eye, and a nar- 
row-band at the occipital edge of the 
protuberance of the beak, are black j neck 
dirty straw-colour, the feathers of the back 
of the neck elongated; body and wings 
black, greater coverts and quill- feathers tip- 
ped with white ; thighs, upper and under 
tail coverts, white ; as is the tail also, with 
the exception of a broad black band about 
three inches from the tip; beak yellowish, 
inclining to scarlet at the tip, under mandi- 
ble black at the base ; tarsi black. It is a 
native of India, the Himalaya Mountains, 
Java, and most of the Islands of the Arbci- 
pelago. 

B. pica, Scopoli is the B. coronata Boddnri 
nnd the Kucbila kai of the Singhalese ; the 
female is built up in the nest and fed by 'the 
male during incubation. 

B. rhinoceros, the Rhinoceros Hornbill, 
the bill about 10 inches long anf of a yel- 
lowish-white, the upper mandible red at the 
^so, the lower black. The horn, or casque, 
yaried with black and white. The body 
mack, of a dirty white below and posterior- 

S iail aboqt 12 inches, the feathers white 


* HOR9BURGH. 

at the base and tip, black in the middle; 
feet and claws obscure gray. It is a native 
of India and the Indian Islands, Sunda, for* 
instance. — Eng. Qyt. Vol. llL-p. 139; Qonld. 
Sir J. E. Tmnent's Ceylon ■. See Birds. Bu-‘ 
coros. . 

HORN BOW, a bow made of horn de 
sometimes used in the East. 

HORNBLENDE, Sp. gr. 3*202. occur* 9 
frequently in small dark colored grains 
or crystals embedded in other rocks, the form 
of the nrytals is usually very oblique, four-aid*' 
ed prisms often found in pairs, rarely it oooufs 
in six-sided prisms. It also forms large* 
masses of a greenish black or dark-brown* 
color, greenish grey in the streak; it, is 
semi-hard and breaks into long quadrangu- 
lar pieces, the fracture is shining, coarse andr 
granular ; it is rather brittle and melts into 
a greyish black glass before the blowpipe. 

HORNED HOG, The Rabiroussa, or Hor- 
ned Hog of travellers, is a wild hog that 
inhabits the woods of Java, Celebes, and 
others of the larger Sunda Isles. ItR upper 
tusks are of great length, and curved form; 
and grow upwards and backwards like the' 
horns of the Ruminantia. It is probably the 
Sus tetracoros of JElian. — Eng. Gyc. p . 359.‘ 

HORNET. 

Taireab. Hkb. | Crabo, Lat. 

HORN STONE, See Quartz. 

HOROCKA TREE of New Zealand, syn: 
of Aralia crassifolia. 

HOROLOGE, Horologien. Pr. Clook. 

HORRE. Singh. A hard, though coarse, 
open -grained, heavy Ceylon wood. 

HORRE. Singh. Diptferocarpus lavis.— * 
Buck. 

ITORRFROED. Dan. Linseed. 

HORS BURG H, Captain J., A celebrated 
hydrographer, who wrote the East ludia* 
Directory, nud in his honor a light-house 
was erected on Pulo Aor near Pedra Bran- 
ca. His sailing directions are reckoned in* 
dispensable in navigation. The island of 
Pedra Branca is called Batu Pntih by the * 
Mahays, both these terms signifying white; i 
rock. Prior to the quarrying operations onit,* 
it was covered by the dung of the numerous 
sea-birds, that frequented it as a resting; 
place. The rock is situated at the extremi- 
ty of the Straits of Singapore, nearly 
mid-channel, and as it advances beyond thctvr 
mouth of the Straits considerably into the 4 
China sea, it has for ages served as the**; 
principal leading mark to vessels pamu£?|i 
out o{ or into the Straits.— -Dr. Buut'i ■. 

logue. Journ. of the Ind. Archipelago^ Juiy uni# • ; 
August 1852. 
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HORSE, 

Horse, 

jSonj H’nyefc, [Sus, Hkb ^Aswa, Sans 

Burm. Ghora, Hind. Avgr, Scotch. 

Heat, Dan. Cavallo, lr. Cabal lo, % Sr. 

Paard, Dux. Equua, Lat. Hast, Sw. 

Prad, Eng. Caballqs, ., Kudri, Tam. 

Boss, „ ’ Asp, Pkks. Guramu, Tkl. 

Cheval, Fr. ICon Pol. Sukk, Turk 

Fferd, Germ. Losohac}, Hus. CefI, Welsh. 

Gaol, „ Asu, Sans. As pa, 55 end, 

'Xmrar, Gr. JHya, „ 

The king Sesonchosus, of Egypt, is sup- 
posed to have been the tamer of the house. 
Bat, from time immemorial, the horse has 
been domesticated and subservient to man. 
In Eastern countries, tbo horse lias been 
largely used in war; an ancient Eastern 
prince, (Job xxxix, 19-25,) describes the 
horse as a creature 

> impatient when tho trumpet soundoth. 

He saith among tho trumpets Ha ! Ha 
And smelleth tho battle afar off, 

^he thunder of the Captains and the shouting. 

Judging by its varied names, the horse 
seems to have beeu very generally diffused 
over the Central parts of the old world, 
some of the terms being delved from its 
neigh ; 

Horse. Eng. Hya. Sans. Caballo. Si*. 

Heat. Dan. H’nyet. Burm. Cefll. Welsh 

Jtosa. Eng. Paard, Dut. Equus. Lat. 

Asp. pER3. Prad. Eng. Kou. Pol. 

Abu. Sanb. Pferd. Germ Loschad. lius. 

Abwr, „ Cheval Fa. Kudri, Tam. 

ftwt. 6w. Gaul. Gjciim. Gurum. Tkl. 

Aspa. Zend. Cavallo.' It. Sukk. Turk, 

Hippos. Gr.. Caballus. Lat. Son. Burm 

The horse has beeu termed the most 
noble conquest made by man and amongst 
every nation of the Old World its use and 
beauty have made him a favorite. Superna- 
tural powers have eveu been attri- 
buted to him by some nations and he was 
sometimes considered the most acceptable 
sacrifice that could be offered to heathen 
ideities, thus we read in ‘Jud Kings xxiii, 
Jl, that Josiah took away tho horses that the 
kings of Jndah had given to the Sun. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus the horse was tho most 
appropriate offering that could be made to 
the Sun , on account of its great swiftness ; 
the Persians dedicated horses to'the Sun, and 
Sextus Pompeius sacrificed to Neptune by 
throwing horses into the sea. The Greeks 
jwd Homans highly appreciated the horse 
jand races were among their favourite amuse- 
ments, and were so popular that their kings 
often sent horses to compete. .According to 
(Shreek mythology the horse was the result 
of tho contention of two deities, Minerva 
having bestowed on mankind the olive tree, 
HeptuAe, in rivalry to the goddess of Wis. 
do'm, presented him with the horse. 


HOBiSft ' 

| White horses have always been much 
esteemed. The sacred horses of the Ger- 
mans were white and the well kuown de- 
vice of the Saxons was a white horse. 
Marco Polo tells us that 100, 00Q white horses 
wore presented to the Great Ifhan on new 
year’s day, and the Tartnr chiefs continued 
at least to the time of Kanghi to presents 
tribute of white horses to the emperor. 

Native prinqes in all parts of India are 
| fond of white horses, and generally havo 
one or more favourites of this colour in their 
stud. This taste extends among the zo- 
mi ndara and petty princes. A favourite 
colour for state occasions is cream colour. 
The royal carriage of Britain on state occa- 
sions is drawn by six cream coloured horses. 
In earlier ages, tho horse he wa4 different, in 
many respects to the gnat variety of bieecla 
wo now possess. The horse represented ou 
Greek and Homan has reliefs was a small, 
compact, and spirited looking little animal, 
not larger than what, wo would call a pony, 
but he must have beeu perfectly trained, for 
neither bridle, nor bit, nor saddle, were used 
by his rider who guided him by a small 
stick, tapping him ou either side of the neck 
as ho wished to turn. 

The history of the horse is lost in pre- 
historic times. There are, at present, nume- 
rous varieties, presenting great differences 
in size, shape of ears, length of inane, pro- 
portions of the body, form of the withers and 
hind quarters and especially of the head, and 
it is generally believed that the pedigree of a 
race horse is more to bo relied on in judging 
of its probable success, than its appearance. 
Naturalists generally believe that varieties of 
all horses havo descended from one species. 

Horses become greatly reduced iu size by 
living on mountains and islands, apparently 
caused by want of sufficient nutritive food. 

The horse can bear both intense heat and 
intense cold. In Siberia are wild horses iu 
lat. 66° N., and he comes to the highest 
perfection in Africa and Arabia. Much 
humidity seems more unfavourable to tho 
horse than heat or cold, and this per- 
haps will explain why, to the eastward of 
t.he Bay of Bengal, over a humid area of 
enormous extent., in Burmah, Siam, Malay- 
an Archipelago, the Loochoo islands and a 
large part of Clii.ua, full sized horses do not 
occur. In Japau, to the east, they recur. 
The range q£ colour in horses is very great. 
The English race horse is said never to be 
dappled ; cream coloured, light and mouse 
coloured duns are occasionally dappled; 
Horses of varied* colours, of diverse breeds 
and from various parts of the world have 
tendency to become streaked, and 
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horses often have the spinal stripes, v the ported English horses, which as a rule are 
stripe being generally darker than the other too large for the small country mares. The 
parts of the body— they occur on the hardy small breeds of native horses have 
shoulder and on the legs. Darwin considers i thus been neglected, while a larger breed 
the whole horse genus to have had, for a I has been produced inheriting all tbe un-, 
progenitor, an animal striped like a zebra, soundness and vice as well as the consfcitu- 
but, perhaps, otherwise very differently cou- tional delicacy of the English horse. Per* 
strncted, the common parent of our domestic j hsips, however, tho chief causes of the de- 
horse, whether or not it be descended from i dine in their numbers is their non-require* 
one or more wild stocks, of the ass, the he- j merit for tho predatory bands and parthiau* 
mionus, quagga and zebra. He says that, the I like cavalry since the contentions of the 
spinal stripe, in the English race liorso, is priuces of India have been extinguished; also 
more common in the foal than in the grown j cultivation has been extending over grazing 
animal. The ass. not rarely has distinct . lands ; and as the several Governments of 
transverse bands on its legs, like those on India and their military servants . were the 
the legs of the zebra. The spina stripe oo- largest buyers of horses, though the British ' 
curs oil horses of all colours, but on the continue to buy extensively, the soldiers and. 
mouse duns and ou duns the transverse bauds the guns of the British Indian army are larger 
occur on the legs and sometimes, also, a laint than those in use by former native powers, 
shoulder stripe, hi the Kattywar breed, a and the British admit only horses into tho 
horse without stripes is not considered purely ranks of their armies and even iu their 
bred ; the spine is always striped and the equipage a mare is rarely seen, 
legs barred, and a shoulder stripe is com- Panjab . — Under native rule, tic Punjab 
nion, and sometimes is double or treble. The maintained an enormous cavalry force, 
ass, has, almost always,* a dark stripe or band mounted chiefly, if not entirely, on horses 
ou the shoulder which is sometimes even bred in the country, but that territory is 
double, but is always variable iu length and now unable to meet the demands of itsivre- 
breadth. The kouton, of Pallas, has been gubir force which is numerically insignificant 
seen with a double shoulder stripe. The compared with that kept up by the former 
liemionus has no shoulder stripe, but their government. The reasons assigned for this 
foals legs are generally striped. are three iu number: ls%— Large numbers* 

The prevailing belief amongst the Euro- of broodmares were withdrawn lVom the 
pcans in ludia, is that the native breeds of Punjab at the time of the annexation. 2 ndty 
horses have decreased under British rule. Up extensive demands were made on the pro- 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century, vince for both horses and mares during the 
there were several horse fairs in Rijputanah, mutiny. And^ 3 rdly, A large proportion of 
especially those of Bhalotra and Poshkur, the retnouiits of the Sikh army were mares, 
to which the horses of Dutch and Kattywar, which were regularly bred from ; but under 
tho jungle, and Mod taxi, were brought in the British system, which requires remounts 
great numbers. Valuable horses were then to be available for service at all times of the 
bred on the western frontier, on the Looni, year, this cannot be done; it has therefore 
thosq of Rardurro being ill high estimation, occurred that mares introduced into irregu* 
But' the successes of the British, over lar cavalry corps, on account of their trac- 
the Mahrattas and the Pindarah, dried up tho table nature, are not permitted to breed, and 
sources of supply, the breeding studs of the result is that every one bought up tier 
Rardurro, Cutcb, arid the jungle became military purposes, and even every one - 
almost extinct, and the horses from the west bought up by the European community, may 
of the Indus were carriod to the Sikhs. The be regarded as a brood mare lost to the 
destruction of the predatory system, which country. It has also been ascertain od^ that 
had created a constant demand lessened the breeders are parting with their best mare^ 
supply. The Lftkbi jungle, was well known the Dlmnuce caste, of the Rawui Pindee die- 
in India for its once celebrated breed of tricts, tho best iu the province, is almost exv 
horses, extinct since the early part of the tinct from this cause. Yet, many excellent; .;: 
nineteenth century. brood mares were left, especially in the Rawtil 

Colonel Henry Shakespeare thinks that Pindee, Jhelum, Goojerat, Googaira arijflr ‘ 
the oause of the decline of the native liorBe Lahore districts. There were also yeijr;> 
in India, arises from the fact that Govern- good mares in the frontier districts, such • 
ment has encouraged the supply .of a larger Bunnoo, Koliat, Dbera Ismail Khan and ; 
description of animal than the country na- Dhera Gazee Khan ; although smalUthtfJ^ 
turally produced; and that failure in the possess good blood aqd great powers 

forms has resulted from having im- durance, which is everything in fte*ho*$p 
v 611 . nnno . 
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: *• Tahlunpore has a really good breed, the best points of fclie high-bred Arab without 
which are justly and highly es- his very fine skin, irritable temper and ratlin 

'teemed and command considerable prices# long posteriors and has generally better feet 
even amongnatives. ’ The marches of .the Mahratta aud Pindaiee 

■ Rajputanali . — Few of the ltnjpoot princes | horsemen during the early part of t he p re . 
hamgenerally good horses in their territo- i sent ceutn ry are well known and the Mahratta 
ries. The Marwar horse, contains apparent- j pony to this day, when of the proper breed 
■ ly much’ Katty war blood and bred with ‘ commands a high price in the Indian Markets’ 
‘great care in many places throughout the The little ponies used in Madras in t'h e 
country by the thakoors and others, is a va- Jntka or little carriages are brought from 
luabfe animal in every respect. Good mares Puimh, Sholapoor Hubli, Dharwar, and a 
are also shattered, but the generality of good pony costs 150 Rupees. A few of the 
horses met with are inferior animals in every ponies in use are brought from Kanunvaiu 
respect. in the south of the peninsula. D * " ’ 

The breed of horses in Jeyporc is exceed- Tim lattu or pony of i lie Dekkfin is a 
ingly poor, as little care has been taken to wonderful animal, often with great speed, 
improve the country animal in any way. or great strength and much endurance, ami 
Some few of the thakoors possess smd breed sometimes goes 20 miles a day. Their 
good animals. The horses of Shcekawnttee colours are generally bay, or brown or 
are said to bo good. chusnut. Grey seldom, and dun still more so. 

A late rajah of Ulwar, Euunee Singh,. They are generally taught to amble four or 
founded a line breeding stud, consisting of live miles an hour. 

well selected Arabs and Kn His war horses, fl«> Kathi ur Kalldwar horse was a huge 
and inUlwar the troopers were better mounted and powerful blood animal, but is now near* 
than native cavalry generally, and a better ly extinct. They had fine lean heads, with 
Stamp of horses was met with than in luiyother much, substance below the knee and made 
Rajpoot state. The stud was still kept up. 'The admirable cavalry chargers; commonly of 
finest of his cavalry were, however, almost a dun colour, with blank points find black* 
.annihilated on meeting with the rebels in su- manes and tails. It lias been said but not, 
„perior numbers in 1857. seemingly, with correctness, that few of the 

In Bhurtpoor also some attention has Kattia war horses of the present day are of 
been given to the breed ot horses, but they the real Kauiawar breed, being much crossed 
are inferior to those of the Ulwar district. with Arabs and half-bred horses of sorts. 

The Bekhan breed of horses was high ly im- The pure bred Kat’hi are fine powerful horses, 
proved about the beginning of this cen! ary with one great deficiency in shape-— a want of 
by crosses with the Arab horse. ■ The small : bone below the knee, and a fiery screaming 
blood horse of the Jihima valley or term, arc temperament. This breed is specially pre- 
bf this breed] aud tbe marcs are beautiful, (erred by native chiefs, who give very large 
The horse very rarely grows above 14 to It- 1 sums for handsome Kattiawars. The stable 
in height They have the fine limbs, broad of a chief or rajah is a sort of paradise for 
forehead and much of the docility and all the favorite horses ; with plenty to eat of all 
enduring properties of the Arabs and have fattening and stimulating substances, their 
been mistaken for them. He is not so fiery carcases become so overloaded with fat that 
as the small and blood Arab, aud more man- they resemble in the body a sleek dray horse 
ageable in the ranks. Malligaon, about with legs small enough to please an un- 
twenty-five miles from Gangn Kheir on the taught lady’s eye. The commoner or cross- 
Godavery is a great mart fm* the Dekkau ed breed are useful lasting animals, while 
TiOrse and purchasers from nil pasts of the the ponies and galloways are specially good 
peninsula annually resort to tbe fair. Some animals. 

Of the horses are really very fine. The Ghoont , or Klmnd , is a hill breed of 

; 'V^ ; Iii-thoDekk&n, the larger horses are bred horses, of the Himalaya mountains, gene- 
about the Gor river and Aligam between rally small, strongly made, hard -mouth - 
Pnnakand Ahmednuggur. , ed, arid sometimes almost unmanageable- 

The Hyderabad territory in the Dekkan In ascending hill faces, or passing along the 
.win, breed about 2,000 horses a year, and 500 declivities of mountains, it is best to lot 
good colts could be purchased at lower rates them have their own way, for in an intricate 
there than are paid for Arabs or Cape or Aus- passage they often show more Bagacity than 
tralian horses. the rider ; their oommon pace is a kind of 

iV This l6w statored horses of the Bhima and amble, aud they stop every now and then , to 
Man'rivers, the Bhima terai and Man terai, breathe, when no application of the whip 
pffe good. The Bhima horse has all the will move them $ they are sure footed, and 
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sometimes halt at the edge of a precipice, to ; The Thibetan pony, though bom and 
the terror ef the rider.; they are not so [bred 10,000 to 14,000 feet above theses, 
quick in ascending hills as the low country ^is one of the most active and useful 
horses, hut they descend with double the ! animals in the plains of Bengal, powerful 
speed, and endure great* fatigue. The and hardy and when well trained early, 
(fhomit, though a useful animal, seldom docile, although by nature vicious and obsU- 


earries any burden but a man, the total num- 
ber in Spiti is 205 ; they arc bred chiefly for 
sale. They have two breeds, one a small 
Ghoont, never above 12 hands high, peculiar 
to the couutry ; and the other a large breed, 
from Id to 13| hands high, is bought from 
the Chinese, and usually comes from Choo- 
mooriee : for a Chinese ghoont two years old 
they give a Spiti ghoont four years old. 
All are equally hardy and are kept out 
the whole winter, except the yearlings, 
which are housed. During winter the 
ghoont live on the roots of the stunted 
bushes, and are very expert at scraping the 
snow from off them with their fore feet. 


nate. ' >/, • 

China . — The horse commonly seen in 
China is a mere pony, not much larger than 
the Shetland pony : it is bony and strong, 
but kept with little care and presents a 
worse appearance than it would if its hair 
were trimmed, its fetlocks shorn, and its tail, 
untied. This custom of knotting the tail is 
an ancient practice, and the sculptures at 
Persepolis show that the same fashion pre- 
vailed among the Persians. The Chinese.. 

| language possess a great variety of terms -to 
i designate the horse ; the difference of age, 
sex, color and disposition arc all denoted by 
particular characters. 


The breed of ghoont might be improved with 
a little care. Many are killed during winter 
by wolves and leopards. 

'Flic Yarkand pony is a hardy little ani- 
mal, and fetches a high price, being in re- 
quest for the hill-stations in the north-wes- 
tern provinces of India. The variety called 
the Tangun piebald is common. They are 
shy and timid at first, and evince a strange 
dislike to Europeans, but soon get accustom- 
ed to their new masters, and for their 
strength, endurance, and sure footedness 
are well adapted for alpine travelling. While 
crossing the Kara Kerarri mountains, whole 
caravans are sometimes overwhelmed by 
snow storms, and I was told by Billab Shah, 
the chief merchant of Leh, mentioned that in 
many places the route to Yarkund is only 
traceable by the bones of horses. 

The Tanghan of Thibet are wonderfully 
strong and enduring ; they are never shod, 
and the hoof often cracks, and they become 
pigeon-toed : they are frequently blind of 


Archipelago . — The horse has been imme- 
morially domesticated by most of the more 
advanced nations of the Malay Archipelago, 
wherever it could be made use of. The 
chief exceptions are the Malay peninsula; 
the eastern seaboard of Sumatra, and nearly 
the whole of Borneo ; countries in which the 
people dwell on the marshy banks of rivers, 
in which there is not even a bridle path, and[ 
fit. therefore, only for the boat and the buf- 
falo. The native horse is always a mere 
pony, seldom reaching 13 hands high, and 
more generally of about 12 hands. There 
are many different breeds, every island hav- 
ing at 1 »ast one peculiar to itself, and the 
large islands, several. 

Beginning with Sumatra, there are here at 
! least two distinct races, — the Achin and 
j Batubara, both small and spirited, but better 
adapted to draught than the saddle. The 
small but excellent breed of horses, reared 
in Achin excel all those of the Archi- 
pelago, excepting those of Bimah in Sum? 
haw a. Those of Achin have fine crests 


one eye, when they arc called 4 ‘ Zcmik ' and good strong shoulders, in which latter 
( blind ones), but this is thought no great de- particular, as also in height of wither, they 
feet. They average 51. to 102. for a good differ very much from the horses of Java,; 
animal'* in Tibet; and the l>est fetch 402 to and the islands to the eastward which are 
502, in the plains of India, where they- be- generally deficient in these points. They* 
come acclimated and thrive well. Giantchi arc exported to Penang and Singapore and 
(Jhansi-jeung of Turner) is the best mart for are driven in small carriages. * .. 

them in the eastern part of Tibet, where some Of all the countries of the Archipelago, •* ^ 
breeds fetch very high prices. .The Tibetans Java is that in which the horse most 
give the foals of value, messes of pig’s blood abounds, and here we find several different js 
and raw liver, which they devour greedily, breeds, as those of the hill countries, and 
and it is said to strengthen them wonderful- those of the plains. Generally* the Java-f 
*y ; the custom Dr. Hooker, believes, is gene- horse is larger than that of Sumatra, 

Tjal iu Central Asia. Humboldt (Per. Nar . . the language of the turf has less blood 
IVip- 320) described the horses of Caraccas | bottom. The lowland horses, the - 
<>o<ja4ional)y eating salt meat. majority, are somewhat coarse andsluggidi# 
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vSttS the upland aire spirited, smaller, and 
handsomer. 


mu , * . ■„ , \I nn menuoii or me norae. in 

Ihe horse, alihongh of a very inferior*) the city of Manilla a pair of good riding- 
reea, IS found in the islands nf anrl I tinfoaa fnnm 1 AO Ioa JaII , « 


breed, is found in the islands of Bali and 
Lofnboc, but the next island to these east- 
ward, Sumbawa, produces the handsomest 
breeds of the whole Archipelago. They 
ar& the Arab of the Archipelago, yet the 
blood is not the same as the Arab, for the 


HflftSfi. 

enumeration of the domestio ahimals 0 f 
CeBu, he makes no mention of the horse In 


horses cost from 1 00 to 120 dollars, and a 
pair of carriage horses from 120 to 
Of con l-Re they are mueh cheaper in the 
provinces where they are reared. The horses 
of Sambawa, Celebes and Sumba, are largely 
exported to Java, to the British settlements 


Small horse of Sumbawa, although very j in the Slraits of Malacca, and even as far as 
handsome, wants the fine coat and the blood j the Mauritius. In Balavia a good Bima or 
bead of the Arabian. There are in this ' Batak horse is worth from £10 to £15 
island, and adjacent islets, three different | The Barb ho famed in Europe was never 
fcaces, that of Tambora, of Bima, and of; brought to India: reared by the Moors of 
^h® ! as l being most esteemed, j Barbary and Morocco, during their domi- 
* y-, ^ ^ ava > horses are most abundant j nion in that country the Barb was intro- 
in Celebes. These aro inferior in beauty to j dirced into Spain, where, however, it has been 
1 B, u‘ ^tuobfiwa, but excel all others of! suffered to degenerate greatly since their ex- 

the Malayan portion of the Archipelago, in j pulsion. The noble Barbs are of rare occur- 
com Dining the qualities of size, strength, ! rence even in their own country. The com- 
speed, and bottom. ^ * - raon horse of Barbary is a very inferior ani- 

A very good breed is produced in Sum bn, j mal. In the beauty and symmetry of tlicir 
called m onr maps Sandalwood island. j forms, however, even the Barbs are far from 
But perhaps the best breed of the whole ! excelling : their valuable qualities, and in 
Archipelago, although still but a pony, is | these they are perhaps unequalled by any 
that of the Philippines. It is superior in size j other breed in existence, are, unrivalled speed, 
to any of the breeds of the western islands, ! surprising bottom, abstinence, patience and 
which it may owe to the superior pastures j endurance under fatigue, and gentleness of 
of the Philippines, and, possibly, to a small j temper. 

admixture of the Spanish horses of Ameri- Arabian Horses are latterly comparatively 
ca, although this last is, by no means, an little seen in India. The demands of India 
ascertained point. Generally, the horses of j have become greater, and a larger horse, with 
the Archipelago are hardy, surefooted, and | greater power, has been needed, to meet the 
docile. The horses are all entire, and the wants of the British Government for its 
mares used only to breed and as beasts of heavier ordnance and heavier soldiers and 
burden. . for the larger carriages now in use, by Enro- 

By the natives of the Archipelago the peans and the wealthier natives. Also, the 
horse is only used for tho saddle or to carry prices demanded for the Arab horses are be- 
burdens, and never for draught, either for yond the moans of ordinary people, and the 
flough, or wheel-carriage. To see horses Arab never was in great request in Iudift 
drawing a native carriage, except in iinita- except as a riding horse, 
tion of Europeans, we must go to the sculp- Tho famous Algerian chief, Abdel Kader, 
tpros on ancient temples in Java, where speaking of Arab horses said — “A thorough 
they are thus represented. j bred horse is one that has three things long, 

In two islands only of the Archipelago is three things shovt,threebroad,and three things 
the horse found in the wild state, Celebes clean. The three things long, are the ears, 
and Luzon, the only ones that are known the neck, and the fore-legs. The three things 
. j to .have extensive grassy plains fib for its short, are the dock, the hind legs, and the 
^pasture, and in these it is caught by the lasso back. The three things broad, are the fore- 
Had broke in as in the Llanos of America, head,' the chest, and the croup. The three 
such situations it is certainly far more 
; Jikely to have become wild from the domes- 
; j tiq etato than to be indigenous. In so far 
Celebes. is concerned this view is rendered 
pfobable by the name being a corruption to 
Japanese from one language of that island, 


The three 

things clean, arc the skin, the eyes, and the 
hoof. He ought to have the withers high, 
and tho flanks hollow and without any su- 
perfluous flesh. These are very nearly the 


pernuous nesn. rnese are very nearly 
words which writers use in describing perfec- 
oweirom one language or mans land, tion in horses, and in these matters, . there- 
p, while in another, the Macassar, j fore, they seem to have borrowed their ideas 
miscalled ‘the buffalo of Java.’ In from Arabian writers. 

;• flfe- Philippines it is not even alleged that The best Arab horses are bred in the desert 
horsesare anything else than do- by the Anizi Arab, in whose territory /before 

ones become to. In Pigafetta’s the conquest of the WahabeeSj the district 



i Pigafett&’s the conquest 
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of Nejid was included, where the richest marked at the root of the ears with the firing 
pasture of Arabia is found. That name* in iron, like the Nejid and other Arab horses. 
India, used to procure a high price, at all The mark put on the highest form of Nejid 
times, for a horse. horse is a very fine crescent not more than 

The Arab people do not keep any long pedi- half an inch from the points of its boms, 
grees of their thoroughbred horses. The cer- Source of Supply . — Arabian horses are 
tificates which they furnish merely give the latterly bat little seen in India. The demands 
names of the clans, under the assumption that of India for horses have become greater, 
the purity of blood is notorious throughout and a larger horse with greater power ' 
the tribe. Of all their domestic animals, Arabs has been more and more needed, to meet the 
put the greatest value on their horses. Of wants of Government for its heavier ordnance 
these, says Niebuhr, they have two great and the requirements of the community for ; 
branches, the Kadisohi, whose descent is nn- the conveyances Which are now so commohly . 
known, and the Kochlani, of whom a written in use, by all Europeans and the wealthier, 
genealogy has been kept for two thousand natives. Also the prices demanded for the 
years. The Kadischi are in no better esti- Arab horse are beyond the means of the 
mation than European horses, and are usually people, and it never .was in great request . 
employed in bearing burthens, and in ordinary except as a riding horse. Mr. Palgrave 
labour. The Kochlani are reserved for riding tells us that, at the present day, more than 
solely. They are highly esteemed and conso- half of the Arab horses exported to Bom* 
quently are very dear. They arc said to derive bay are shipped from the seaport, of Ko- 
thoir origin from king Solomon’s studs. How- weyt. They are generally brought from 
ever this maybe, they are fit to boar the the north of Arabia, or the Syrian desert and 
greatest fatigues, and can pass whole days are real Arab though not. of Nejdean breed, 
without food. The Kochlani are bred chiefly There are good horses of this kind at Hayel 
by the bedouins settled between Basra, Mer- and Jabl Shorner. Those of Shomer or 
din, and Syria. That of Dsjnlfa seems to be Anizah breed are high blooded and often very 
the most numerous. * perfect in- all their points. The best of the 

The Arab horse, says Colonel Shakes- Nejid horses are small, few reaching fifteen 
peare, ever has been deemed by ^11 the Bri- hands, and fourteen being about the average, 
tisli officers in India, as the very best under but their small stature is not observed, in their 
saddle and for general purposes that can be excellent, shape. Full in the haunches, slop- 
procured in India, and has invariably com- ing shoulder, slightly saddle backed, suffi* 
manded the highest price whether bought cient to ensure springiness without any ^veak- 
for a racer, a charger, a hunter, or a hack, ness ; head .broad above and tapering to a 
He is the soundest horse, the most endur- nose, fine enopgh to drink out of a tumbler, 
ing, the most beautiful to the eye, the most a full eye, with an intelligent yet gentle look, 
courageous, and tho most easily broken in. sharp tliorn-like ear, legs fore and hind, 
Bombay and Bangalore are the chief marts clean but sinewy, like hammered iron, a neat 
for the Arab horse. The Nejid from the round hoof, just the requisite for hard ground, 
province of that name and a pure Arab breed, t.hc tail projecting at a perfect arch. Coat 
and Anizah iu the desert two marches from smooth, shining and light, inane long but not 
Baghdad are tho best. The Anizah is the j overgrown or heavy, and air and step t jaunty. : 
produce of the Arab stallion and the Turco- But the genuine Nejid breed is obtainable 
man mare. In the Arab, the favorite colors only inNejid and the distinctive points of the * 
are grays of kinds. The u nila,” i.e., a gray Nejid Arab horse, are the full rounded 
with a blue skin, is generally nore hardy haunch; ’the slope of the shoulder and the . 
than the “sabza,” a gray with a light extreme cleanness of the shank. In Ne- . 
coloured skin, and the feet of the <J nila” are jid breeding, care is taken to select a good : 
more generally black than the sabza. The stallion and good mare. The total number, 
ether colours are bay and brown of different is about 5,000 and horses are kept only for 
shades, and ohesnuts. Black is very rare. or parade, all travelling and other 
Arab roans are common. The high caste drudgery being performed on Camels or eta; • 
Arab, like most bloodborses, goes rather near asses- The Nejid horses are esteemed for 
the ground, and thus trips in bis walk, but their great speed and endurance, and 
will go at full speed over rook and stone, latter quality, indeed, they are unequajledyj 
when the soil is not visible, or up and down bearing up through abstinence and labwpry! 
the sides of a precipice and, if properly for 48 hours, under an Ai-ab sky. They &%■; 
handled, never make a mistake. often ridden, without bit or bridle, wEdje^ 

Some of the Aniza Arabs have a great rein or stirrup, bat they yield to thepre$|^ 
prominence in the foreheads, and are not of the ktaee or thigh and to the voic^c^^e: ; : 
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wheeled and turned and brought to a dead j roneous notion that the Arabs mark all their 
stand in mid career of full gallop. Mares are hoi^es. 

never parted with and good stallions rarely 8. Arabia. In the south of Arabia, the horses 
go. Those of Hay elund Jabl Shorner are a fine are mere * rats,* short and stunted, ragged and 
breed and horses from them often find their i fleshless, with rough coats and a slouching 
way to Europe where they are sold at high j walk ; but with fine snake-like head, ears 
prices. These are generally the produce of | like reeds, wide and projecting nostrils 
a Jabl Shomer mare, wall Nejid stallion or j large eyes, fiery and soft alternately, broad 
the reverse. Their height varies from 14 to brow, deep base of skull, wide chest, crook, 
over 16 hands : but their shape is less ele- ed tail, limbs padded with muscle, and lon<> 
gant than the Nejid nnd often indicates some elastic pasterns. And the animal pnt out 
defect, such as a heavy shoulder; small j to speed soon displays the wondrous force 
rninp, shelly or contracted hoof or small j of blood. In fact, when buying Arabs, 


eye. 

To the east and south of Toweyk, the 
Arab horse loses in beauty and perfection, 
in size and strength, and in Oman, they re- 
semble the tattoo of India. 

The Arab colts bred in India from either 
pure or imported stallions or mares, do not 
come to their strength and size till they are 
six or often seven years old. 

The Cape hones brought to India are fine 
looking animals, with sound limbs. 


| there are only three things to be considered, 
blood, and again blood. 

In Marco Polo’s time Aden supplied the 
Indian market, and it was told to Captain 
Burton ( Pilgrimage , III, 269) that the Xu 
Mohammed and the Zu Husayn, sub-fami- 
lies of the Beni Yam, a large tribe living 
around and north of Sanaa., in Yemen, have 
a fine large breed called El Jaufi, and that the 
clan El Aulaki, rear animals celebrated "for 
swiftness and endurance. The other races 
are stunted, and some Arabs declare that 


Syria. — Mr. Robinson says there are three the air of Yemen causes degeneracy in the 
breeds of horses in Syria, the true Arab first generation. The bedouins, on the con- 
^ breed, the Turkoman, and theKurdy, which trary, uphold their superiority, and talk 
is .a mixture of the two former. The bo- with the utmost contempt of the African 
douins of Syria count five noble breeds of horse. 

horses, descended as they say from the fivo The prices of horses in Arabia continue 
favourite mares of Mahomed, Tanese, Manek- high. In Solomon’s, time the Egyptian horse 
eye, Kokevl, Sablaye, and Djulfle. These cost 150 silver shekels, which, if the greater 
five principal races diverge into ancient rami- shekel be meant, would still be about the 
fications. Every mare, particularly swift and average price, £1H, and Wellsted tells us (i, 
handsome, belonging- to any one of the chief j 306) that several of the Imam’s horses in his 
rapes, may give origin to a new breed, the time were of the noblest breed in Nejid, some 
descendants of which are called after her, so of his mares being valued at from 1,500 to 
thtyt the names of different Arab breeds in 2,000 dollars. 

the desert are innumerable. The horses of Persia . — Arabian horses are not very coni- 
the bedouin of Syria are mostly small, sel- mon in the north of Persia ; but the breed be* 
dom exceeding fourteen hands. They ride, tween them and a Persian mare is all ele- 
almost exclusively, their mares, having tfie gauce and elasticity, being of a rather 
advantage over the horses in speed and good stronger mould than the Arab of Nejid, 
temper. The latter they sell to the towns the best race of the country. The Persian 
people, or to the fellahs. They object to horses never exceed fourteen, or fourteen 
them, not only because they are more vicious and a half hands *, yet, certainly, on the 
than the mares, but because they neigh, whole, are taller than the Arabs. 

Which in an expedition by night, might be The horses of Persia,. although neither so 
the means of betraying them. They are swift nor so beautiful as those of Arabia? 

’ first mounted after the second year, from are larger, more powerful, and all things 
wWph time the saddle is seldom . taken off considered, better calculated for cavalry, 
their. backs. They are kept in the open air Of the several breeds of horses in use 
during the whole year, never entering the in Persia, the most valuable is that call- 
tent,, even in the rainy season. In summer, ed the Turkoman. In the eyes of an Eng* 
they stand* exposed to the mid-day sun. In fish jockey, however, these horses would 
winter, a sackcloth ifrthrown over the saddle, hardly seem to possess a single good point. 
iLikehis master, with very little attention to They are from fourteen hands and A halt 
' his, health, he is seldom ill. Burning is the to sixteen hands high, bav6 long legs and 
mp&t general remedy, and as this is done little bone under the knee, spare carcases 
y with a hot iron, it has given rise t6 the er- and large heads. But what renders the 
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HORSE. HORSE. 

Turkoman home* so valuable to the natives I crest is nobly erect, its head is not so small 
in their size, and extraordinary powers of] or its coat so sleek as the brood^ of Arabia, 
supporting fatigue ; for they have been | and the length of its body is greater. They 
known to travel nine hundred miles in j will perform six hundred miles in 7 or even 6 
eleven successive days. The Arabian blood i days. Those that reach India are reared about 
lias also been introduced into Persia, and j Balkh and Andklm and Mainiana. 
some horses bred in Dushtistan, in point of j The horses of the Turko- Tartar races are 

speed and symmetry, emulate the most ad- | 1 . The Turkoman horse, v or Argomak, 

mired coursers of Nejid. Their usual food j chiefly in the western ami southern parts of 
is chopped straw and barley : the bed is 1 the lvhanat. 

made of dung, which is dried and beat into 2. The Uzbek horse, more especially' in 
powder, and regularly every morning ex- the north of Bokhara, and in Miankale ; and 
posed to the sun. No people are fonder, or lastly, 

lake more care of their horses, than o. The Kilobaud horse, in the neigh* 

the Persians. They are clothed with the bourhood of Samarkand, and the east of it. 
greatest attention, according to the cli- 1 Independently of the above mentioned 
mate and season of the year, and in the three bree Ik, there are two more, which are, 
warm weather are pur. into the stable dur- ; however, inferior to the former ; these breeds 
iug the day, but taken out at night. The ; are the following, — the Kirghiz horse and 
horses in Persia ar« nor. so subject to internal j the Karal) Airi, the latter being a cross- 
disorders as in England; but their heels j breed from the Turkoman stallion and an 
arc invariably contracted, from the badness Uzbek man;, and vice. versa. All these breeds 
of shoeing. 1 differ from each other by their coat, as well as 

The Persian horses brought to Bombay : by other qualities, 
from Basrah, and Bushaher and those bred i The Argomak is usually full, well-shaped, 
uti the' shores of the gulf, are in use with j with slender legs, and a swan- like neck, car* 
the British Government, knd some are of great j rying its head proudly and with ease aloft, 
power, strong and enduring. The G ulf ! But its great beauty consists in the pecu* 
Iiorses are out of Persian mares by Arab | liar lustre of its coat, which is especially 
horses. j observable in the bay coloured Argomak. 

Turkoman. Horses of excellent breed are ! Their delects are, a narrow chest, and a scan- 
found amongst the Turkomans who export j t-y tail and mane, in addition to which, ‘some 
the finest to Afghanistan, Persia and India, have the defect of being saddle-backed. 
The Akhal and Y’omut horse is little inferior These defects incapacitate the Argomak for 
to the Arab in swiftness, endurance, and undertaking long journeys, and it would be 
beauty of form. above idl things unadvisable to make use of 

The Turkoman horse is a fine animal, be- them in travelling over the steppes of the 
tween fifteen and sixteen hands high. He Kirghiz, because they are so much spoiled 
is bred from the Arabian : but the cross of by the excessive care which is taken of them, 
the breed of the country, and the fine pasture, that they are almost incapable of finding 
havegiven him great size and strength. There food for themselves not only in winter, but 
are probably no horses m the world that can even in summer. 

endure so much fatigue. Sir J. Malcolm ascer- The Uzbek horses, which are smaller than 
tuined, after minute examination of the fact, the former, and inferior to them in point of 
that the small parties of Turkoman who ven- j external beauty, have, nevertheless, many 
tared several hundred miles into Persia, used redeeming qualities, of which the principal 
both to advance and retreat at the average of is their strength. Some ot their detects 
nearly one hundred miles a day. They train arise in consequence of their being badly 
their horses for these expeditions as we should broken in by the Uzbeks. Witli these' : 
for a race, and the expression they use to horses, the pace is neither a walk nor a pro- 
describe a horse in condition for a chapow or per trot, but what the Kossaks term a gratia 
forage is, that “ his flesh is marble” and may or short trot ; qu ? does Baron de Bode here 
be purchased for a comparatively small sum. mean the amble? The second detect IS 
The Turkoman horse stands very high that the Uzbeks never geld their horses^ 
for an Eastern horse, and the reports as to which renders it impossible to picket them 
his feats show him to be a very superior together, bnt each horse is obliged to be at* V, 
animal, but they are almost unknown in India, tached to a separate stake; a circumstance!. 
The Turkoman horse around the Hindu which, although trivial at first sight; i*>6fi$£ 
Kush is caveFully reared. It is a large bony of the reasons why the Uzbek cam^s thk6 v = 
atpmth more remarkable for strength and so much room, and, are therefore more hji: 
bottom tha n symmetry and beauty. Its posed to sudden attacks. . 
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; .i The stroBgfeit race of the Turko-Tavtai: 
horses is undoubtedly that of Khokand $ 

• hence they are usually employed by carriers 
for transporting goods from one place to 
another. , Five batman is the usual weight of 
a loaded cart, although they increase the 
weight sometimes to seven and eight batman 
from* Bokhara to Samarkand. The power of 
these Horses becomes still more apparent 
when they are used as packhorses. Baron 
decode has seen a horse loaded with two 
large tents, some kettles flung over the back, 
and a man sitting astride. It accompanied 
him in this fashion the whole way from 
Samarkand to Karshi, and from thence to 
Bokhara. 

The Karab-airi is a very handsome race of 
horses, in size equal to the Uzbek horse, 
but in the shape of the head and legs resem- 
bling the Argomak. They are reckoned 
good racing- hOrses in Bokhara, hut as they 
are trained for the game of kitkbari, in 
which, after running a certain distance, the 
riders rest, these horses cannot hold out a 1 
protracted race, especially as they exhaust 
their strength from the very outset. 

The horses of the Kirghiz Kazak are 
trained to run races, in distances sometimes 
frSm twenty- five and thirty to forty and 
fifty versts. Every Kirghiz, in setting out 
on a journey, fastens to his saddle a bag of 
4t kurut” or cheese made from sour milk. He 
goaks some of it in water, and thus appeases 
his huuger and thirst together. 

Muss of the Kirghiz is the wild horse of 
the Asiatic plains. This animal is not like 
the wild horse of S. America, which un- 
doubtedly sprung from those taken into the 
coftntry by the Spaniards. Ho is of a 
distinct race from the Asiatic horse, very 
small (not so large as an ass), beautiful in 
form, having, a small head and short ears, 
and varying in colour from black, bay, grey, 
and white, the latter being the most rare. 

, He is called ‘ muss* by the Khirghiz. His 
sense pf smell is very acute, which renders 
him most difficult to approach. He is ex- 
ceedingly fleet, and few horses can run him 
PjoWn. in hunting him, a great number 
Kirghis assemble and when the scouts 
li^re found the herd, the horsemen form 
* extended line at a considerable distance 
towards the steppe. When so much has been 
aoddmplished they gradually ride up, forcing 
Vthe Herd towards a pass in the mountains, 
they approach near to the ravine the 
draw closer,, forming a crescent, 
proceed with extreme caution till the 
stallions enter the pass. While this has been 
another' party of hunters, have 
midf their way into the pass, taking their 


V HOENBp^ 

stand in the narrowest part; and waiting^!! 
the herd appears. Having signalled to the 
hunters on the plain that the pass is secured 
the whole body close up and the wild ani- 
mals are in a trap. They are now driven 
onward till stopped by the hunters above, 
when the work of slaughter begins, and vast 
numbers of these beautiful creatures are 
killed by their battle-axes. The Kirghis 
consider their flesh the greatest delicacy the 
steppe afford k. 

Imported — Tlio supplies in British 
India itself, and from the neighbouring in- 
land countries, have been insufficient to 
meet the demands and wants of India, ami 
ever since 1840 small batches have been re- 
ceived from the C» pe of Good Hope. These 
are horses of good figure and good temper, 
suitable for riding horses and for draft, but, 
like the Arab horse, higher priced than can 
easily be afforded. Australia however has 
taken a hold on the Madras and Calcutta 
markets and are termed 41 Waters.” What 
number of now horses of all sorts are need- 
ed for British India annually, is hot known, 
but, the town of Madras alone takes about 
sixty every month and the following have 
been the numbers of Walers imported into 
Calcutta since 1863-64. 


186.5-64. 

- 1,020 

In 

1867-68 

- 899 

1861-05 

- 469 


1868-69 

- 1,193 

1965-66 

- 667 



— 

1866-67 

- 1,025 



5,278 

■Hue and 

Gabet , Eng. 

Tr., 239. 

Yule's 


Cathay, I, p. 143. Darwin Animtls aud Plants. 
Toil's Haj us than Pol. I L p. 162 & 227. Powell's 
Handbook. Captain Gerard's, Account of 
Cuonawur , p. 112, Adams p. 269. Dr. Hooker, 
Him. Journal, Vol. I. p. 118, ii p. 131. 
William's Middle Kingdom p. 253. C raw- 
fur d' 8 Dictionary) p. 155. Eng. (hjc. p. 383. 
Skinner's Overland Journey, Vol. II. p. 70. 
Niebuhr's Travels , Vol. II. p. 301. Shakes- 
peare's wild sports of India. Palgrave, i & 
ii. p. 97. Robinson's Travels , Yol. 11. p. 167, 
356. Forter's Travels, Yol. II, p. 536. Well- 
sted's Travels , Vol. I, p. 306. Kinneir's Geo- 
graphical Memoirof the Persian Empire , pp* 
38 to 41. Malcolm's History of Persia Vol. IL 
p. 241. Baron Clement A. De Bode's Bokhara 
its Amir. p. from 198 to 201 . Vigne's A Per* 
soml Narrative , p. 455- Atkinson The Upper 
and Lower Amoors , p. 326, 

HORSE ALMOND TREE. Eng. Ster- 
culia f®tida.-~Lw». * 

HORSE-CASSIA. Cathartooarpus Javi- 
nicus. 

HORSE-CAT. Civet. 

HORNED CHERRY. Eng.. Tram m 
due.— £i»». 
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Moriaben, Fees. 

Sigrumalla sohan- 
jaua, Sans. 

Muranghai ver, Tam. 

Munaga veru, Tel. 


HORSE OSBSNUT. uBscalns hippo- 
/eastanuA also Pfctria indica. — Boyle. 

HORSE GRAM; Eng. Dolichos uniflorus. 
—Lam* Coolie* Bind. 

HORSE HIDE. See Leather. 
HORSERADISH. 

Craa de Bretange, Fa. J Raphanus rustieanus, Lat. 

The pungent root of the Ooclil'earia armo- 
racia of Linnet a. perennial plant common 
in moist places of Enrope and grown in India. 
It is used as a condiment, and is besides an 
article of the materia medica. — Watcrstou. 
Faulkner* 

HORSE RADISH TREE. 

Hub-ill ban, (seeds) Ah Sagnl, Mahe, 

Sujria, Bung. 

Sohunjana, Duk. 

M uuga-ke-jhar-ki- 
jar, Hind. 

Sagul-ke-jhar-ki-jur, „ 

Moringa pterygospor- | 

ma. Hyperanthem J 

nioriuga, Lat. J 

This tree grows easily from seeds, in gar- 
dens, only requiring watering for the first 
lew months. The sciuped roots are very 
like horse radish, and are served up as n 
substitute. The long pods arc boiled and 
used as .a vegetable,, also made into curry. 
The flowers and leaves are used as a vege- 
table, and its gam is used medicinally. — 
Faulkner . Vo it ft. 

HORSE-SHOE BAT. Sec Cheiroptera, 
HORSE TAIL The tails of the horse and 
oftheYakare used as standards. Amongst 
the Turkoman, the Tuplia, T ugh or Tail, ac- 
cording to Remnant, is the Turkish name of 
the horse-tail standard, but is applied also by 
the Chinese to the Yak- tail, which, respec- 
tively with those uations mark the -supreme 
military command. — Kenh , sur les, lanrjUM 
Tar hires, 803 ; also lTOIissuu , I, 40 in Yale 
Cathay , I, pa. clxxiv. 

HORSFIELD, Dr. Thomas and Mr. 
Moore’s Catalogue of Birds iu the India House 
Museum, appeared in 1856 and 1 858. Dr. 
Horsfield wur one of t.he earliest naturalists 
labouring in India, though the extent of his 
labours in Java and Sumatra, is unfortuii- 
afcely but little known. His researches iu Java 
ftud the neighbouring islands began in 1 802, 
and were continued till 1819. During that 
time he collected upwards of two thousand 
species, the most curious and interesting of 
which have been published by Messrs. 
Brown and Bemiett, iu the * Plantse Javaui- 
c » rarioros * one of the most profound and 
accurate botanical works of the day, and 
one moat important for the ludian botanist 
to sittdy with attention. — Drs. Hooker and 

Thomson, 


HOSHANGABAD; 1 v 

HORTON PLAIN, a few miles from Nn- 
wera Elia, in Ceylon, is the highest tstblo, 


{land in that island. The pitcher l_._„ 
j Nepenthis distil latoria, grows in great luxu* 
riance on it. 

HORTUS MALABARICUS, this bot(£ 
nical work was undertaken at the suggest*;' 
tion of Henry vou Rhecde, a Dutch Go* ^ 
vernor of Malabar : the specimens w^re coU ; 
lected in 1674 and 1675 by brahmans* 
and sent to Cochin, where drawings of them 
were executed by Mat-hams, a Carmelite 
arid missionary : corresponding descriptions' 
were at the same time made in the Malabar 
language, which were afterwards translated* 
into Portuguese by Emanuel Carneiro, a 
Cochin interpreter, and from that into Latin 
by Hermann van Doucp, the Secretary to 
the city of Cochin : t.he whole was under 
the superintendence of Casearius, a mission- 
ary there. The work was at longth pub- 
lished at Amsterdam between 1686 and 
1703, in 12volurnes folio with 794 plates, and 
was edited by Commelyn, who has occasion- 
ally added remarks on the plants. — Wight's 
Prcnlromus Fiona, Yol. I, p. vii. 

HORTJ, of Squat. Urtica lieterophylla. 

HORUS, a god of the Egyptians. One of 
the most remarkable fictions in the Egyptian 
and Syrian my thologies is that of the annual 
disappearance and resurrection of Horus, or 
the solar Osiris, and the lamentations for 
Adonis and the joy at his restoration. These * 
as well as tho Deot’han of India, bear evi- 
dent referoncc to the sun’s annual motion. 
Elliott Supjj. Gloss. See Macrob. Saturn. 
Lib. I. Cap. 2t. and the authorities quoted 
in the Fetes de la Nature, voi. I. p. 125. 

HOSE A, king of Israel, murdered king 
Pekali B. 0. 72d, aud began to reign B. O 
727. Salman axsar attacked him B. C. 721 
and made him, tributary, and in 719 Samaria 
was taken and t-he people carried away to 
Assyria and Medea. Bunsen. 

HOSEIN, a son of Ali. 

H OS JO IN ABDOOL, see Baba Wullee. } 

HOSEIN KE FAQEERAN, Moharram' 
faqeers. 

HOSHANGABAD, a town in tho central 
provi lures of India in the Sagur and Nerbud-;^ 
da territories. Mandoo, now iu ruins,. ’W*S»> 
some tirne the capital of tho independent- 
mahornodan kingdom of Malwa. It is on a v 
spur of the Vindhia mountains, overlooking . 
the valley of the Nerbudda aud the plaitiil'\ 
of Nimar, having a site at an elevation of 
more than 2,000 feet above the sea, and 
climate uot unlike that of the Mohtoor sana^^'Jg 
tarium with similar scenery. The . city - 
Mandoo was founded by Hoshung shah, aUo " " 
the founder of Hushuugabad ; the second 
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Mahomed Kliiljee, erected a: mauso 
fllum of white marble over the rernniim of 
Hoahung shah, still in good preservation. 
The^ Maildoo hill, on which the hitidoo 
queen would recline, to gaze on the sacred 
Nurbudda winding through Nimar ; close to 
this terrace was erected a palace, near a well 
known spring, which to this day is called 
the Queen’s fountain. In general, ma- 
homedan ruins are situated on the plain, 
without any imposing back-ground to tho 
picture, but at Mandoo the ruins are situat- 
ed in the midst of beautiful mountain scene- 
ry, so that the combination of works of art 
with the beauties of nature is most charm- 

tog* 

HOSHIARPUR, in L. 31 ° 32’ 2; N, L. 
.75 ° 53 ? 9, K. a large civil and military sta- 
tion, in the Panjab, N. of Ludhiana. Mean 
height of the cantonment, * is 1,066 feet 
above the sea. 

HOTA, Sans, he who directs tho liorna or 
burnt offering, from “boo” Sanscrit, to 
offer. The Hota throws the clariiiod butter 
oil the fire in the burnt offering, repeating 
. the proper formulas. Ward 1 a view of the 
Hindoos. vol. II. p. 17. 

* HOTRI, See Hindu or Hindoo: 

HO-TSING, according . to the statement 
of the' missionary lmbert, the Fire-springs, 
“Ho-tsing” of the Chinese, which are sunk 
to Obtain a carlmretted-hydrogen gas for 
salt-boiling, far exceed the European artesi- 
an springs in depth* These fire-spriugs are 
* very commonly more than 2,000 feet deep ; 
y^nid ft spring of continued flow was found to 
JiO 3,197 feet deep. This natural gas has 
in used in the Chinese province Tso- 
tschnan for several thousand years; and 
^portable gas,” in bamboo-canes, lias for 
ages been used in the city of Khiung-tscheu. 
More recently, in the village of Fredonia, 
ki the. United States, such gas has been 
ASjed both for cooking and for illumination. 
Curiosities of Science, p. 118. 


fofrmed by. these wells, M. Raynaud found and 
forwarded to Cuvier two fishes which he took 
from the water at a time when hia thermo- 
meter indicated a temperature of 87 c Reau- 
mur equal to 115 ° . of Fahrenheit. The 
oue was an Apogoivtlie other an Ambasais 
and to each, from the beat of its habitat, he 
assigned the specific name of ■** thermalis.” 
Also a loche, Cobitis thermalis, and a carp, 
Nuria thermoicos, weite found in the hot 
springs of Katmea, ataheatofdiO 0 Gent., 1 J4° 
Fahr, and a roach Leuciscus thermalis, wheiv 
the thermometer indicated 50 0 Cent. 122 0 
Fahr. Fish have been taken from allot 
spring at Pooree when the thermometer 
stood at 112 0 Fahr., and as it belonged to 
a carnivorous genus, they must have found 
prey living in the same high temperature. 
Fishes have been observed in a hot. spring at. 
Manilla wbiclivaises the thermometer to 187 0 
and in another iti Barbary, tho usual tem- 
perature of which is 172 and Humboldt, 
and Bonpland, when travelling in South' 
America, saw fishes thrown up alive from u,- 
volcano, in water that raised the temperature 
to 210° being two degrees below the 
boiling point. The springs of Kanneaii 
are situated in low ground, abounding in 
quartz, surrounded by low jungle, in an 
unhealthy country, Of the two warm springs 
in the province of Ouva, one is at BadaUn, 
in Upper Ouva, about -1801 feet above the 
level of t-lie sea, where the mean animal tem- 
perature, is about 69 ° ; the other is about 
a milo and a half from Adi poo ta, in lower 
Ouva, near the path on the way to Kotahewa, 
about 1061 feet above the level of the sea, 
where the mean annual temperat ure is pro- 
bably about 76 ° . 

There are two warm springs in the bed of 
the God a very. 

I Hot. springs, about 150 in number,- occur 
j near Wujovabaee, in the Bhewmlay talookn 
j of the Tan na collectoratc. The Bombay 
district, in which they occur borders upon 


HOT SEASON. Noay kalaoo-doo Burin. J the river Tansa, on the Dugan el side of the 
HOT-SPRINGS occur, in Ceylon, in two j Bhewrtdy talook„and is seemingly confined 
places in the Kandyan province, at Ba- to the villages of Akulkolee, Guneshpuvi, 
diilia, at Kitool near Bintenne, near Ya- Gorad, and Nimbuwnllee, in a tract about 
yipotoo, in the Veddah country, and a fourth | 3 -miles long and a mile broad. The Argurd 
a| Kanneah 7 miles beyond Triucomallee. Koond spring, which is the hottest, has a 
f there are two in the province oT Oova. temperature of 1 30.60. Hot springs, having 
J^pwit waters are considered efficacious in a temperature of 87 0 , rise through the* 
jOutaneQus ailments aud rheumatism. A fifth limestone near the Pindee bills and globules 
exist near the Patipal Aar, south of gas escape from round Jioles in the debris 
i^SfBatficoloa. The water in each is sufficient- and mud covering the bottom of the ravine, 
"wljrtaro to be used by tho natives for domes- About five miles, north of the bot springs of 
^ajitinjoses. Urjunah and four miles south of those o* 

hot spridgs of Kannea, the water Kair, sandstone caps a gently rising 
"fews ,at a temperature varying at different ground, covered with basaltic soil Near 
l^ybhs fro&i M ° to 115 0 . In the stream the fast mentioned town many hot spring* 
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tf ise iri argillaceous limestone, which 
been remarkably broken up and al- 
tered by the globular basalt protruding 
through it in different places. Th e principal 
springs issue at the foot of the rising ground, 
where the rock is most remarkably altered. 
Their temperature (87 ° ) was the same as 
that of tJrjuna.li, ou the other side of the 
Pindee hills, and it did not vary during the 
hot and cold months of 1831 and 1 833. 


HOT SPRINGS. ; 

has been procured near Taba, and also hear 
Chiraua Pufceh. ’ 

There are two hot springs in the village ttf 
Kujoorah. ‘ ••• 

SM. — Pectincs, a few coats of snyill spiW|l 
and bivalve shells are mot with, but in #0 
abundance, till nearing the Hub or PubrivCfc 
beyond the basin formed by the curved: 
ridges, small fossil crabs and other fossils 
similar to the Kurrachee bed from all the 


Belu6hisian.-U Pottinger halted at Bas- j nfcher f orrnafcionfl in Sind . There are a ftw 
man, and found the hot well upwards of | 0 ^j, ep S p r j n g S i„.the neighbourhood of these 
twelve yards m circumference, and two j ]lofc hnt they aP0 col(1 and chiefly 

' salt. The other hot springs of Sind are 


or three feet in depth; in the centre 
of it was a eircnlar pipe built of red burnt 
brick, about eight inches in diameter, and 
within as many of being level with the 
water, which boiled out of it as thick as a 
man's thigh, with considerable violence, and, 
at noon, so heated that he could not venture 
to put his hand into the ebullition. One 
side of the well had been gradually worn 
away by the incessant gushing of water over 
it, and thence a limpid brook Hows past the 
village, and suffices the husbandmen for the 
irrigation of their grounds. He bathed in 
this stream about five yards from its source, 
and found the water pleasantly tepid, with a 
strong sulphureous smell and taste, which 
unfit, it for culinary purposes ; but the Bc- 
iooches regard it as aperient, in its effects, 
and an excellent specific in cutaneous dis- 
orders. 

Bheerbhoom . — Hot springs occur at Buk- 
Jcesur in Bheerbhoom. There are about 
-eight of these, each being enclosed by little 
walls of sandstone in the form of wells, and 
known by different, names, taken from those 
of the hiudoo gods. The spring that has 
the highest temperature is the Soorajkoond, 
in which, says a liindu traveller, we could 
not dip our hand, and in which an egg may 
be boiled, but not rice, of which he threw in 
* handful to try the experiment. A few paces 
from the Soorajkoond is a cold spring. 
There are springs in the bed of the Paphara, 
the washer- of- si us. The water of the Set- 
gnnga has a milky whiteness, whence the 
origin of its name. 


the Lukkee and Gazco Peer springs.; of the 
lattor Lt. Maclagan gave the following ac- 
count: There is, he says, allot spring on acon- 
siderably elevated plateau upon the hill called 
Bhil, above ( razee Peer, a saint’s shrine, a 
few miles west of Shah liiissun, on the 
Meunchar lake. He could not hold his hand 
in the spring for any length of time. The 
water fills a small reservoir under a clump of 
trees, then escapes in a narrow stream 
which flows along to the edge of the 
plateau, and throws itself over the rock in a 
white cascade.” The sulphur springs near 
the village of Lukkee, like the springs at 
Mungnl Peer, are three in number, but arc 
much more highly impregnated with Sttl" 
phur, though their temperature is not 80 
great. The following is the temperature of 
sulphur springs near Lukkee pass, .lower 
Sind ; 

1st Spring at d 2 A. M. water 102 
shade 82° F. / 

2nd spring at 12-12 A. JM. water 103° 
in sun 8G 0 F. 

3rd Spring at, 2 P. M. water 105 0 ” F. i 
shade 68 F. . ' 

Water boiled at third spring by thermo- 
meter, at. 212*75’ and at Kurrachee by 
sarao thermometer at 214 0 — difference* -; 
l 0 25.* • > „ 

Nos. 1 and 2 might almost he called OBO ^ 
spring, as they are separated only by a foyt :■< 
or two of rock, No. 8, being some little 45^-*;; 



o . w tanco from them at the foot, but the 

Confeme abound in the hot springs* of of all unite and flow through th® ^7^ ;. 
Soorajkhund, and two species, one ochreous range or rather ridge of rocks, and aio.thi|iai^ 
v ' * ' ■’ lost in the sandy bed of what must,dnrilig,:‘|;: 

the rains, be a mountain torrent, the 
collected in the pools had ap azure 


brown, and the otl^er green, occur on the 
margin of the tanks themselves, and in the 
hottest water ; the brown is capable of bear- 
ing the greatest heat and forms a belt in 
deeper water than the green : both appear 
in broad luxuriant strata, wherever the tem- 
perattlre rs eooled down to 168 ° and as low 
« 90*. 

: There to a hot spring near Chirana Puteh, 
^d- ahotbe^ at Salanama in Rarabu. Tin 


there is a great deal of sediment; . 
tained in it on first issuing from the $4 
which is deposited, as it flows .ale^ J 
margins of the stream and on tM ' i 
at its bottom in a red, yellow and $ 
and all three combined gave % .Wa8«K||3 " 
gealed froth. 
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iB situated on the right 
|. ban If of the Parbutti (or Parub) river. 
Th^ I»a large village here, and high 
mountains covered with snow environ the 
plajCa. There are several hot springs, three 
At four 8f which boil furiously. The latter 
iiwue out of rocks near the edge of the river, 
•bud dense steam rises out of them in consi- 
derable volumes, heating the air all round, 

• absolutely darkening the path for a few 
yards, and the heat is very distressing. 

■ ; All the inhabitants of Munnie Kara cook 
;i their food in these boiling springs, and 
wood is never used by them for culinary 
purposes. 

U, •••'•': Laddh. — Many hot springs occur in Ladak 
but the best known are those of Nnbra, 
Puga, and Chushul, the two- first have clear 
prater and a temperatnre of 167 ° with beds 
,of soda below the springs. Those at Puga, 

; ;pcour in the bed of a rivulet, where they 
y bubble out at temperatures from 80 ° to 
£ 140 °. The hottest contain chloride of 
soda, ’ and sulphuretted hydrogen in solution 
and those of low temperature chloride, and 
7 borate of soda. The hot spring of Chushnl 
has a temperatnre of 96 0 without taste or 
: Stoll, but is said to havo medicinal proper- 
(ties, 

• Arhot spring occurs at Behitsil in the 
to Basha valley in Little Tibet, from which 

• a deposit of sulphur occurs. Two hot 
Bprings, sulphureous and chalybeate, alRO 

^pjjcur near the village of Duchin, in Little 
§|Sibet. The temperature of one, visited by 
Vigne was 154° Fahr. One occurs 
fjfclve miles east of Rajawur, the tempera- 
about J40°. It is sulphureous and 
^deposits sulphur in its course. 

'f'tCSM . — The following means of tempera- 
3-ifruof the hot springs at Peer Mungul, or 
^Sfiuiga, or MuUgear, were taken in Septem- 
^ferij’844 by Major Baker and Lt. Maclagan. 


'^yitmperatwre of 1st Spring. Fahrenheit . 

■ • 'V. _ * 

Water. Air. 

(4th! 1P50 

AM. 

119* 

89 ® 25 

>'&£. 445 

P. M. 

118*25 

86* 

96 

P. M. 

H7 

86- 

iM, ■ 6-45 

A. M. 

119* 

78* 

m- 9*5 

A. M. 

119* 

83* 

Tmptrtdwe 

of 2nd Spring. Fahrenheit 

11*45 

A.M. 

127*5 

91* 

4*65 

P. M. 

126*25 

86*5 

0*25 

P. M. 

126 05 

80 

5*50 

A. M. 

128-25 

78* 

ns 

A. M. 

128 

83* 

* feter than tbe hottest spring 


fed.Temppature of 3rd, and prin- 
* ' " which is tbe saint’s shrine, and 
ike^Jligator j(on4*, ■. ^ 


4th September 1844; 5-30 !». m. Tempera. < 
turn of water, 99 F.> Temperature of air 
$5°5?F. 

The water of these springs, 'where it first 
issues, has a slightly sulphureous smell and 
taste, but after a short exposure to the air 
becomes perfectly sweet and pure; it leaves a 
slightly blackish deposit on the pebbles. 
The rocks in the vicinity are found in ridges 
in nearly concentric curves. The strata ap. 
pear to dip from the centre of the course at 
an angle varying from 50° to 80°. They 
consist of an upper cap of coarse limestone 
overlaying coarse . soft sandstone, below 
which the strata is bidden by debris. The 
rocks abound with exuvise of zoophites, 
echini and pectines, a few casts of small 
spiral and bivalve shells are met with, but 
in no abundance, till nearing the Hub or 
Pub river. Beyond the basin formed by the i 
curved ridges, small fossil crabs and other * 
fossils similar to the Kurrachee bed form 
the other formations in Sind. There are 
a few other springs in the neighbourhood of 
these hot. springs, but they are cold and 
chiefly salt. 

The other hot springs of Sind are tho 
Lukkec and Gazee Peer springs; of the 
latter, Lieutenant Maclagan gave the fol- 
lowing account : “ There is a hot spring 
on a considerably elevated plateau upon 
the hill called Boil, above Gazee Peer, a 
saint’s shrine, a few miles west of Shah 
Hussun, on the Meunchar Lake. He could 
not hold his hand in the spring for 
any length of time. The water fills a 
small reservoir under a clump of trees, 
then qscapes in a narrow stream which flows 
along to the edge of the plateau, and throws 
itself over the rock in a white cascade.’ 
The following is a memorandum of the tem- 
perature of the sulphnr springs near the 
village of Lukkee. Like the springs at Mun- 
gul Peer, they are three in number, but are 
much more highly impregnanted with sul- 
phur, though their temperature is nob so 
great. 

Temperature of sulphur springs near Ltik- 
keepass, lower Sind, 

1st spring at 12 A. M. water 102 c F. air in shade 
82° F. . 

2nd spring at 12-12 A. M. water 103° F. air in 
sun 86’ Farh. ' - 

3rd spring at 2 P. M. water 105°” in shade 68 * ■ 
Water boiled at third spring by thermometer, at 
212° 75’ and at Kurrachee by same thermometer at 
2 14**— Difference 1° 25/ 

Nos. I and 2 might' almost be called 
spring, as they are separated only by a foot 
or two of rock. Np. 8, -being . bttl® 
distance from then^ but jibe waters of 3 : e u 




: * HOT SPRINGS. 

unite^d flow through the lower range or 
rather ridge of rock§, and are then lost in the 
sandy bed of what must, during the rains, 
be a mountain torrent : the water collected 
in the pools, had an azure hue : there is a 
great deal of sediment contained in it on first 
issuing from the rocks, which is deposited, 
as it flows along the margins of the stream 
and on thenstones at its bottom, in red, yel- 
low and white, and all three combined gave 
a crustlike congealed froth, but he did not 
know what it contains. On adding a little 
nitrate of silver to about a wine glass full of 
the water, a considerable flaky white deposit 
fell immediately to the bottom, which short- 
ly after acquired a violet hue, and on expo- 
sure to the sun’s rays became almost black ; 
on adding a few crystals of barytes to 
another glassful, the water in which was 
perfectly clear, it at once became like milk 
and water, but shortly after it settled, a con- 
siderable white deposit falling to the bot- 
tom of the glass. On adding a little potass I 
to another glass of water, a few minute bub- j 
hies of air or gas escaped from the crystal, ! 
but eventually* the water became slightly I 
turbid and on clearing, a slight white depo- 1 
sit was observed on the bottom of the glass. 
The high range of rocks in their vicinity 
are a kind of soft limestone, at least the 
parte exposed to the weather are soft and 
white, almost like chalk, but seemingly with 
small crystals of sulphur in it. The lower 
range or rather ridge is coarse sandstone, 
capped with lime ; the strata in some parts 
is almost perpendicular, and in others curv- 
ed.” There is seen from top, a jumble of 
hills of all sizes, shapes and colours ; the 
lower ones apparently full of bods of gypsum, 
the continuation of them, beyond theLukkee 
, pass, was full of that- substance. Nasseer 
Khan commenced to work the sulphur here 
but found it a losing speculation owing to 
his not having descended deep enough 
through the blue marl at the base of the ridge. 

There is a sulphurous hot spring at Tulsi- 
ram in the centre of Geer, in Kattyaw.ar. 

Ayarpauas (hot water) spring near Ma- 
lacca; it-s* water 115 0 is said to be useful 
in rheumatism. 

Hot springs, issue from the flats 
n «ar a stream at Chung-leng, 16,170 feet 
the sea $ the temperature 122 ° to 
180 0 , The hot springs of India are resorted 
to by the people for the cure of lingering 
ailments. — Beng. As, Soc. Jour , Nos. cx. civ, 
August 1848. Forbes Eleven years in Oeylon t 
^u. p. 49f Bengal As. Soc. Journal, 8 o. 
August 1848. Mrs . Hervey's Adveu- 
<*' Lady in Tartary, Vol. I, pp. 94 
*fcd/8& Jmm As. Soc. of Beng. v. vi.p. 465. 


H0ULHG0. 

Pattersons Zooloogy , Pt. II. p. 211 j YarrelVs 
History of British Fishes , Vol. I. In p. 
XVI. quoted in Tennent's Sketches qf the 
Nat Hist, of Cei/lon, p. 59. Davy's Travels in 
Ceylon , p. 42-46. Carter's Geological Papers 
on Western India , p. 21, 22. Pottinger's Travels 
Bdoochistan and Hi rule t p. 179. Hooker Hm. 
Jour. Vol I. p. 28. Tr. of Hind . Vol. L $1* 
See Indus. Jell. v 

HOTTENTOTS. See India, p. 3i0 v x.4* 
HOTUKI. See Afghan, Nasiri. 
HOUBARA. A genus of birds of tli0- 
Order Gra'latorcs, Tribe P ressi tos tres, and 
family Otidse. 

HOUBARA MACQUEENH, Gray . 

Otis marniorata, Gray. | 0. Macqucenii, Gray. 
Mucqueena Bustard Kxu. I Tilaor. Hind, 

Indian Houbara Bus- | Dugdoor ofArroH. 

bird, „ I Obarra, W. Punjab, 

Humana Florikin, „ | 

This bird is rare in Europe, hut occurs inf 
N. West India and Afghanistan. It has a 
beautifully crested head, is 25 to 30 inches 
long, and extended is 4 feet. It weighs 8J 
to 3-J lbs. It is supposed that both the male 
and the female assume the ruff in the breed- 
ing season. It is found throughout the 
plains of the Punjab, and upper Sind, where 
i it. is much hawked with the Charragh fal- 
con, the Ffflco sacer. It also occurs in Delhi, 
in Afghanistan, in Mesopotamia, in Europe 
and England. It occasionally • baffles the 
hawk by ejecting on it a horribly stinking 
fluid which besmears and soils the hawk’s 
plumage. — Horsflehl and Moore. 

HOUBARA UtiDUBATA, occurs in N. 
Africa and Arabia and visits Spain. ' ; 

HOUEN TSANG, visited the kingdoms of 
Fa-la-pi (Ballabhi) Su-la-cha (Surashtra.) 
His itinerary is, however, very confused* 
See Hi wan Tsang. 

HOULUGU, grandson of Chengiz Khan, 
on the 22nd ot January 1258, appeared 
with his army before Baghdad. On the first 
of February, he took the city of Baghdad; 
by storm, and put an end to the power 
of the caliphs.* He had made MoptaS? 
sim believe that he was willing to give big 
daughter in marriage to the Caliph’s fOp^ 
But when the principal people were thug 
got together, the Tartars set on them» 
put them all to death. Baghdad, the 0% ;^ 
science, learning, and pleasure, wasgi 
to pillage and slaughter, and more^t^i 
800,000 persons were mercilessly de 
Sanut declares that Houlugu kills 
caliph by pouring molten gold doirn* 
throat. Whilst the Mongol were qoyg 
Poland with blood and ruins, Hotting 
the East, was completing the . 

Syria. After the capture of 
entered Mesopotamia, seized on Meiditf p 
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aovsas. ’ v ; • 

Ifek-fu passed the Euphrates, and made and foil of niches and recesses, which s^rve 
ir wftrtself master of Aleppo and Damascus. | as cup-boards for depositing all manner of 
Ttye Tartar general had sent orders to N assir, miscellaneous .articles. *The roofs of the larv 
the sultau of Aleppo, to submit at once, ger Persian houses are flat ; and many have 
j and come in person to meet him. All his hill bad-gir or wind towers rising high above, 
v eloquence made small impression on the The bad-gir is a large square tower, covered 
Tartar Houloogoo,who immediately advanced on the top, but opening below into the apart- 
.his urmy, and laid siege to Aleppo. Twenty men t above which it is .erected. The four 
catapults played for five days against the sides are laid open in long perpendicular 
towq, and it was taken by assault on tlie apertures like narrow windows ; and within 
18fch of January 1260. An incredible these are partitions or walls, intersecting 
amount of treasure was found in it, and the each other, so as to form four channels in 
Carnage was grill more horrible than at Bagh- the tower. By this contrivance, from what- 
dad. The streets were choked up with ever quarter the wind blows, it m esught in 
corpses, and it is stated that 100,000 women the, tower and conveyed into the room below, 
and children were taken and sold for slaves so that a constant current of air is kept up, 
ih Little Armenia, or in the territories of except when it happens to be a dead calm. 
Europeans.—// uc's Christianity , Vol. /. p. Houses in lower Bengal are of wattle walls, 

268. with mud daub. 

• HOUR.' A ghurco contains 24 minutes, /w Tibet the peasant’s house much resent- 
And 60 ghuree makeup the 24 hours. bles a brick kiln in shape .and size. It is 

HOTJRI, in mahomedan belief a woman built of rough stones without cement and 
paradise. It is translated in Sale’s Koran two or three small apertures for veuti- 
*Gbapter LV," beauteous damsels having tine lation. The roof is flat. 

.black eyes. 1 ' Houses in Biirmah are raised on pries, some 

HOURI GUNGE. See Khiva; Khanat. the riverside, are built over the river 
HOUSES. In the granitic country of on piles several feet high with wooden, or 
Telingana, the houses are usually of adhesive bamboo matting walls. The whole frontage 
earth or clay of a square or rectangular form, on the left hank of the Moulmein river is built 
marred often with redearth, and picked over, as also in Mergui. 

-but with perpendicular bands of slaked lime, The arrangement of many of the oriental 
with a pyramidal roof of palmyra leaves or houses satisfactorily explains the circumstan- 
jgijass. Houses in the Carnal ic are of mud walls ces of the letting dp wn of the paralytic into the 
, *with roofs thatched with grass or palm leaves, presence of Our Lord, iu order that lie might 
► Houses on the banks of the Kistna near its heal him. (Mark ii. 4; Luke v. 19). The 
debouchure have circular walls of adhesive paralytic was carried by somo of his neigh- 
ftairfch. hours to the top of the house, either by fore- 

Houses of the Mahratta country tire flat ing their way through t he crowd by the 
*Wed, built of mud, atid roof covered with gateway and passages up the stairs, or else 
m ad. The houses are huddled close together by conveying him over. some of the neigh- 
ing enclosed in a gharri or foit. bouring terraces; and there, after they had 

Houses in Telingana are detached from drawn away the awning, “ they let him 
each other, outside the Gharri, down along the side of the roof, through the 

a In Arab and mahomedan countries of Per- opening or impluvium, into the midst of the 
jda and India, bouses bavo # a common court court before Jesus.” 

yard, with numerous rooms leading from Acts x. 9. tells us that Peter went upon the 

housetop to pray.’ All the flat roofed houses 
^ The houses of Africa and upper Egypt, of India, would admit of this, but some of the 
are circular and conical with only one open- rich hindoos have a room on the top of the 
inj^ tbr a door way. ♦ house, in which they perform worship daily. 

v 4 The Yezdy, a Kurd family, settled near Matthew x. 12, 14. says 4 And when ye come 
Aleppo, build a stone wall, and erect over into an house, salute it. And whosoever shall 
ii a goat hair roof, f not receive you, &c.’ It is tlie custom amongst 

l>:H$ttsefl“ with a flat roof, have a parapet hindoos of a stranger to go to a hduse, and, 
•r^jpenth xxii. 8.) to prevent any one falling as he enters it to say, 4 Sir, I am a guest with 
ih.tb the street. * you to-night,’ Tf the person cannot receive 

The cottages of tbePersian villagers him, he apologizes to the stranger, 
andpeasantry are buildings of mud, or rough 2 Samuel xi. 2. says 4 A n ^ it Ssame to paw 
||$6fces cemented with mud, and mostly con- in an evening-tide, that David arose from 

tw6 rooms. The walls, which are his bed, and walked upon the roof of tb® 
aofen feet high, arc very thick,, kiug’s house.’ 
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Uiahomedai; ?*md hindoos, to sleep iir the 
afternoon. The roofs of booses are flat ; and 
it is » pleasing recreation in an evening to 
walk oh the flat roofs. — Horn'# “ Critical 
study of the Scriptures *' Vol. I. j>. 385, Dr. 
Shaw's Travel*, Vol. I. pp. 374-376, and 
Hartley's Researches in Greece, Vol. II. p 
“40.~Kobinson's Travels , Vol. 11. p. 351. 
Ward's H'iwlbos. 

HOUS-KHASS, a village, four or five 
miles from the Kootnb minar, where the 
good Fiross li.es buried. — Tr. of Hind., Vol. 
II, p. 241. 

HOUT KASSIE. Dut. Cassia lignea. 
HOVELL-THUKLOW. The Hon. T. 3. 
author of “ the Company and the Crown.” 

HOVA. The tombs of the Hova race of 
Madagascar, consist of stone vaults made 
of immense slabs of stones, jlat inside, 
forming a subterranean grotto. They also 
erect stone pillars similar to Menhir. The \ 


; ■ fTTE^ROO. 

used in medicine. Its flowers, atfb ttiddfe 
sized white and fragTant. — Voigt . ! 

HOYA PLANIFLORA. Wall. Syxi. of 
Tylophora asthma tica. W. and 'A. •" 

HOYA REVOLUTA. Wight. Syn; of 
Hoya pendula. — W. and Af . 

HOYA VT RID (FLORA, 11 H. Green 
flowered Hova the Aselepias viridifloitt'tff 
Roxb. A native of Coromandel, Hylhetaiud tllO 
Neilgherry hills. Tho root and tender stalks 
produce nausea and promote expectoration* 
The leaves peeled ajul dipped in oil are vis^ 
by the natives of India as a di sentient ip 
the early stages of boils and in the more ad^ 
vanced stages to promote suppuration. Sett. 
Vegetables of Southern India. 

H 0 Y SHUN. Chin. Biche de Mar. 
HTA-LAN. Burm. Ba alii uia racemosa^ 
■Lam. 

H’SiE LEE. Burm. Daphne, sp. 
H’SAI-THAN-flAYAH. Buum'. Gloxium 


supposed aborigines of Madagascar were the ibifariuin, Gelonium bilartttm. 


Vasirnba, whoso tombs are small tumuli- or 
cairns, surmounted by an upright stone 
pillar; 

HOVENIA DULCIS, has, like the cn- 
shew nut., a succulent, peduuclf, and is much 
esteemed as a fruit in China. 

HO VI. I)U'f. Hay. 

HOWA. A cad. Hind. Pens. Atmosphe- 
ric air. Ab-o-Howa. Purs. Climate. 

HOWA. An. Eve, the mother of the hu- 
man race 

HOWA. Hind. Solan mu gracilipes. 


HOWDAH, a seat, pad, or open litter, i UCa 


H’SA-NWEN. Buum. Curcuma longa.— 
Roxb. 

H’ SAT LAY KHYOLJNG. Burm?. Com- 
melyna ccospitosa. 

H’SAY-DAN. Burm. also H’say.dan; 
shwaywa. Burm. Yellow sulphureb of arse- 
nic. 

H’SEIK-KYEE. Burm. Sapindus rubf- 
ginosus. 

H’SEN Burm. Elephant. 

H’SEN Y01JK. Burm. Garnga, sp. 
R’SOKK GYEE. Burm. Agyreia cocci- 


fixed on the back of an elephant, oil which 
people ride. 

HOWEISH. See Kindis. 

HOWRAH, Seenagunge, Symlurah and 
Beejai, rivers and noddies in Coiuillah. 

HOYA. See Kyan. , 

HOYA, a genus of plants, of the natural 
order Asclepiaeeui. The species occurring in 
Southern Asia, are,-— Hoya carnosa, . fusca 
hinceolata, linearis, ovali folia, pallida, para- 
sitfcica, pottsii, pauciflora, pendula and viri- j 
diflora. Several of the species, under the 
.name of wax plants, are cultivated on ac- 
count. of their elegant flowers. H. imperia- 
lly Lindl. of Borueo, the imperial wax flow- 
er plant is highly beautiful, its large and 
rich purple flowers being relieved by the 
white, ivory-like centre, it is epiphytal. H. 
carnosa, 22. Hr. the Flesh colored wax plant, 
fa a native of China. — Voigt. Wight. Eng. 
Qyc. low's Sarawak , p. 67. 

HOYA PENDULA.— Wight and Amuit. 
Aselepias pendula.. Roxb. j Hova moluta, Wight. 
Aaolepias rheedii, W. & A. | Nasjera patsja, Ha leal, 

Thu plant grows in the Circar moun- 
ts, Malabar and Neilgherry hills* aad is 


H’SOO. 1 Burm. Gurtliarnus tiuctorius. 


B u ust. Cmsalpiuia pahi- 
Elajodend rou infcegri- 
Agvreia. 


Burm. 

sepiaria, Roxb. 

H’SOOKOUK, 
cnlata. 

H’SOUK. Burm. 
folia McClell, 

H’TAH’MEN. Burm, 

H’TA-H’MEN Ii’SOKE GYEE. Burs*,- 
Agyreia cocci nea. 

H’TEE. Burm. This is the tmjbrella, or : 
canopy of gilt iron filagree, which* crowns, 
every pagoda in Burm ah. Now-n-day, g#,v 
nerally, a bottle is put on the IT tee, and ii 
similar practice is said to he pursued, 
Ceylon, originating as it is surmised- 
the knowledge that glass is a non- couduct0ylj’ 
— Yule's Embassy. ' 

H’TEIN. Burm, Nauclea parvifolis, 22oisS 
H’TEIN-GA-LAH. Burm, Nauclea- e|M 
tica, Duhell . '* 

H’TEIN-THAY. Btom. NauaeafFm^ 


cies. 

H’TEN-ROO. 
data, Roxb. 


Burm. 


Casuarina, 


Mbit 
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' , huddejss. ? 

^■^•■^[’TOuk-GYAIf. Burm. Terraiuatia ma- 
v«]&iiiwpa. — Brandis. • 

;S : i ffTOUK SHA. Borm. Vitex arborea. 
•!-^i -Roxb, V. leu coxy Ion. — Ro®5. 

H’TOUNG H’PYU. Bc[RM. Calcis car- 
vbo»*a». • . 

H’TWA-NIE. Borm. Eriolacna cando- 
> : l&^+Wall. 

I ; HUB, (qu. Pub.) a river which falls into 
vibe sea at Gape Monze. Hot springs occur 
in the neighbourhood. A district on the 

V river, called Chnha is occupied by a people 
of that name, who are said to be of Sum rah 

; •or Brabui origin. 

HUBER. Hind. Jnuipcrns communis. 
* HUB-OOL-MOOSHK. Alt. 

Husk-okro, Eng. I Kali dustooree, Beng. 
Hushkdana, Hind. | 

These are .the seeds of Abelmoschus mos- 
chatus. The plant abounds in mucilage, 
4 which is employed in the West Indies and 
in North Western India in the process of 

V clarifying sugar. Its seeds arc scented as if 
'With, musk, heuce their narnd, and are em- 
ployed in India as a cordial medicine and in 
Arabia are added to coffee. 

HUB-UL-BAN. Au. Seeds of Moringa 
pterygosperma. 

V HUBUK-UL-BUKIR Ait. Anthemis 
nobilis. — Linn. 

HUB-UL-GHAR. An. Laurus nobilis. 
HUBUL-UL-HUBER. Arab. Juniper 
berries. 

HUB-UL-MASHK. Ar. Abelmoschus 
moschatus, Mmich. 

, HUB-UL-NJL. A*kab. Pharbitis caoru- 

lea. 

HUB-US-SOU DAN. Ar. Cassia absus. 
HUB-US-S U FFU RG UL. Arab. Quince 


the Huddeea-kQ&dsi, .or the holy sayings, 
which they believe the . angel Gabriel 
brought from heaven. 

HUG EL, Baron Charles, author of Vi- 
sit to the Himalaya mountains, and the val* 
ley of Cashmere. The ‘ Fische aus Casche* 
mir ’ were described by M. M. von Hugel 
and von Heckel. Baron Hugel met other 
two travellers in Cashmere, aud they agreed 
to carve the following inscription on a black 
marble tablet and set it up in the little bnild- 
ing on the Char .Chunar island : — Three 
travellers in Kashmir on the 18th Novem- 
ber 1835, the Baron Ch. Hugel, from Jama; 
Tli. G. Yigne, from Iskardu : aud Dr. John 
Henderson, from Ladak, have caused the 
names of all the travellers who have preced- 
ed them in Kashmir to be engraven on this 
stone. Bernier, 1603, Forster, 1786, Moor- 
croft, Guthrie, and Trebeck, 1823, Victor 
Jaoquemont, 1831, Joseph Wolff, 1832. 
Two only of those, the first and the last, 
ever returned to their native country.” 

In the list they did not include catholic 
missionaries; Forster did, strictly speaking, 
return home, but he came out again and 
died at Madras. When Chunar island was vi- 
sited by Dr. Adams, in 1854, the tablet 
had been removed. - -Baron Hugel 1 s Travel* 
Kashmir and, the Punjab , pp. 144 and 145. 
hr. Bnist's Catalogue. Adams Naturalist in 
India. 

HUGH LINDSAY was the first steamer 
that conveyed an overland mail from Bombay 
to Suez, also the first steamer that entered the 
Persian Gulf and was of teak-wood, built in 
Bombay. She was lost coming out of the 
roads of Bassidore, a port on the island of 
Kislim, in the Persian Gulf. 

HUG ONI A MYSTAX. Linn. W. Ill 


HUBLA, a weight, for pearls and tlia- 
monds used in Sciiide; about two grains 
ttoy^Sinirtinud's Diet. 

HUC AND GABET. Two missionaries, 
: who by a route, hitherto quite unexplored 
' by Any European, passed among the moiin- 
; tains north of Bootan and Ava, and so made 
n their wav due east to tbe plains of ' the 
| QentrallFJowery Land.* M. Hue wrote au 
aocount of his travels. — Prinsep's Tibet , Tar - 
tejr and Mongolia , pp. 32 and 33. 

HUUANG. Malay. Shrimp. 

HUDDI. Guz. Hind. Bone. 

; ; : ^HUE or Fae. Chin, a secret society. . 
: ; H HUDDBEAROO. Hind, a kind of ring 
J marriages. 

|UHUUDEE8. Arab, a saying, but gener- 
l^i^applted to the sayings which tradition 
to Mahomed; These are di- 
pf id^l infco two classes, the Huddees-i-Naba- 
Ipfij; dSf -vtlia ■ e&yitigs' of the prophet; the other 


Modern kauni, Malbal. | Agitr, Tan. 

A shrub growing in Southern India, in 
Malabar, the Coromandel Coast and Ceylon 
with large blossoms of golden yellow colour. 
It is employed in native medicine.—- Dr. IF. 
III. Voigt 101. 

HUG U IN. See Camel ns dromedarius. 
HUIAN THSANG. See Inscriptions p. 
376. Hi wen Thsang, Houen Thsang. 
HUIDEN. Dot. Hides. 

HUIER. Beno. Copculus villosus. 
HUILE. Fr.OU. Huile-de-Girofle. Clove 
oil. Huile-de Olives. Olive oil. Huile-d^ 
Palme, also Huile-de Senegal, Palm oil. 
Huile»dn-ricin. Castor oil. 

HUITRE. Fr. Oyster. 

HUJ. Ar. Hind. A .pilgrimage. 

HUJAM. Hind. A barber, id Central 
India it is usual for the- village Httjam, or 
barber, particularly the mahdmedau ones, 
to harefiompkaowledg, ■■ 



' HtTIiDEB. 

arc expert also afc setting broken limbs; and 
tbeir wives usually act as mid wives. — Mal- 
colm's Central India. Vol. II. p. 206. 

HUJOOLOHA, Hind, an epfthalmium. 

HUJRA. Fr. A chamber, in Afgha- 
nistan, a house set apart for the accommo- 
dation of travellers, and where, in the even- 
ing, the old and the young assemble, to con- 
verse and smoke the chillam . — Massons 
Journeys Yol. T. p. 1 1 9. 

HUJR-OOL-USWAD, the black stono at 
Mecca. See Hajr. 

HUKEEM, a physician, a molmrrum fa- 
qecr. 

HUKKA, a pipe used in India, in which 
smoko is made to pass through water. 

HUKKAH BARDAR, a pipe bearer. See 
Hookah. 

HUKMANDAZ. Hind. Cavpesium ra- 
cemosum. 

HUKMCHIL. Hind. A dark colored 
gum obtained from the date palm. 

HU-KONG. Seo India p. 31C. 

IIULA. Hind. Rnmex acutus. 

HULAETA. Hind, in Hindustan, the first 
ploughing of the season, which is generally 
preceded by the taking of omens*, and other 
superstitious ceremonies. The note of the Kofil 
bird, amongst other auguries, is considered 
very favorable, and its utterance is of such 
authority as to enable the cultivator to dis- 
pense with a formal application to a brahmin. 
EU. Svpp. Gloss. 

HULAKOO, The Mogul conqueror of 
Persia and grandson of Jengez khan. Mi<f- 
nan's Travels, p. 73. Sec Hooloogoo ; Khalif. 

HULAL-KHOR, scavengers, persons to 
whom all sorts of food are considered lawful. 

HULAM HIK-GAIIA, Singh. Chick- 
rassia tabu laris. Ad. Juss. 

HULANHIK, Sinoii. Melia, Sp. 

HULAN-MARA, Singh. Albizzia stipu- 
lata, Boiv. 

HU LARI, A mountainous district near 
Shiraz, with line vineyards, from which the 
choicest Persian wine is prepared, both red 
and white. This wine has much body, and 
resembles tho strong Cape wines, and is lit 
to be exported. 

HULAS, Hind. Snuff. 

HULAS KASHMIRI, Hind. Rhododen- 
dron campanulatum. 

HULASA, Hind, Rhus vernicifera. 

HU LASHING, Hind. Rhus buckiamela, 
& succedanea, also R. semialata. 

HULDA, Mar. Chloroxylou svviolenia. 

HULDAH, Dux. Myrobalan : Terminalia 
chebula,— Reiss. 

HULDEE, Beng. Duk. Hind. Turmeric, 
Curcuma longa Roxb. The huldee takes 
^important place in many of the customs 


HUMAYUN. * yV 

of the people of India.' Huldee Mehhdi is 
a mahomedan ceremonial, as also are Hftldee 
or Munja baitlma, Huldee chojr and 
Huldee saoo. Tho Hindoo races use it 
largely for smearing their bodies and dye 
with-it portions of their new clothes to avert 
the evil eye. It is sown in beds like ginger, and 
when ripe, in twelve months, is taken uparidQ 
dried. It. is extensively cultivated in^nost* : 
parts of India, and sells, green, from eight ? 
to eighteen seers the rupoe. 

IIULDI, ltyxG. Ovate gardneria, Gard- 
ner i a ovata. 

HULDI-ALGOSA-LUTA, Beng. Bent ; 
back dodder, Cuseuta reflexa. 

HULDI-BUSUNT, Beng. Lindenbergia * 
ruderalis. « 

H ULDI-LUNKA-MU RICH, Beng. also 
Huldi-Murich, Capsicum fruiescens. 

IIULDI -MOO RG A, Beng. Cclosia aurea. 

HULHUL, Hind. Kasiim. Cleome viscoaa. 
C. penfcaphylla. Gynandrop<iis pentaphylla. , 

HIJLI, See Hooly, Kadi, Krishna. 

I1ULIM, Beng. also Chunser, Guz. Hind. 
Cress. 

IIULI S II ENA, Can. Tamarindus indica, 
Linn. 

HULKUSIIA, Beng. Leucas Iiuiifolia. 

IIULLAH, Hind, or Neembolee, a neck 
ornament worn by mahomedans; 

HULL AH Hind, also Hurla, Huldah pr 
Zungeohur, Terminalia chebula, WUld. Che- 
bulic myrobolan. 

HULL] HAL, a town in Mysore. 

HULLUD HULDI, also Daru Hullud, 
Mar. an inferior kind of turmeric. 

ILULLANDA, Hind. Phasoolus rostratus. 
— Wall. 

HULSEE, Beng. yEgiceras fragraus. 
Kan. M. majus Gaprt. 

HU LUG, Rhus semialata, R. buckiamela. 

HULUKOO, the Mogul condjuCror of Per- 
sia, grandson of Cbengiz Khan. — Porter’s 
Trav. Vol. I. p. 286. See llooloogoo. 

HULUKAN, Seo Khajah. , . : 

HULWAI, Hind, a confectioner. In the,. 
Lower Doab the term “ halwai” has become 
an appellation of a caste, or tribe. 

HUM, Mar. Guatteria cerasoides. i 

HUM, Hind. Fraxinus floribunda. Wall. 

HUMATU, Maleal. Datura alba,^ 
Humph. .. 

HUMAYU.N, son of the emperor Baber^ 
an emperor of Hindustan who reigned twice; 
viz., from A. D. 1530 to 1543, when he 
driven out by Sbor-Khan and endured great! 
distress in crossing the Sind des^^l 
to Amerkot. ; At Amerkot, the empressi 
Haraidah Banu, gave birth to their 
Akbar, and leaving his wife and son 
Humavun marched asrainsb . BikkeryV. 
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SvP'^'' HUMPEY. , V Y ■ \ 

?*®coyered his kingdoms in A. D. 1555* but 
'ctied the following year and was buried at 
v Delhi : a white marble dome covering his 
'' tomb forms a conspicuous object for miles 
around. Tlie mausoleum was erected by 
! JJamida Bann, at the cost of fifteen lacs of 
rbpoes, in sixteen years from 1554# to 1570. 
The enclosed area forms a square of 300 
yards, laid out in beautiful shrubberies and 
fragrant flower beds. 

, In a corner room towards the left, lies 
Hamid a Harm, who* spent th$ years of her 
long widowhood in those pious acts and 
charities which earned to her the surname 
of Hadju Begum, by which she is popularly 
remembered. — Tr. of Hind. Yol. II. p. 259. 

HUMAZ. Hind. Polygonum sp . 

, HUMBETHER. Gu /, Hind. Myrobalan. 

HUMBU. Hind. Myricaria Germanica, 
also M. elegans. 

HUMBU LEE. One of the four principal 
sects of the mahomedans. 

HUME, Allen Octavius, c. s., a Civil 
v servant of the Bengal Presidency. While ma- 


iuHtfLUS EUPELUS, ; 
ginning of, the 16th century they granted 
to the E. I. 0. tlie tract' around Madras, en- 
graved on a gold plate, which was lost in 
1746 when Madras was captured by the 
French, tinder Labourdoimais. Towards 
tho fifteenth century, it had become tlie 
capital of a great hindu power which ruled 
over the hindu chiefs to the south of the 
territories of the Adil Shahi, Nizam Shahi 
and Kutub Shahi kings of the Dekhan. In 
the middle of the ICth century, these three 
mahomedan kings, fearing the growing 
power of Ranyira jah, the sovereign of Bijia- 
nuggnr, . made war against . him, Rama 
was then in his 70th year. He met the con- 
federates at Talicottah on the 25th January 
1565 with a great army of 70,000 horse, 

90.000 foot, 2,000 elephants and 1,000 pieces 
of cannon, but be was defeated with a loss of 

100.000 men, and was taken prisoner. The 
authors Khali Khan and Shahab-ud-din, 
state that the elephant on which he was 
mounted ran away with him into the confe- 
derate’s camp. He was beheaded at Kala 




gietrate of Eta wall, by force of will and mild 
obstinacy of purpose, he overcame much re- 
sistance from the natives, and for years con- 
tinued toiling at schools and Christianity and 
all that elevates the human heart. He was 
an instance how much can be done in India 
by the mfluenco of one man. It is in India 
where such influence attains its highest sway. 
A place more desert looking and hopeless of 
growth for, any European seed could hardly 
' be selected, yet this one pale Englishman, of 
blender frame and ascetic habits, developed 
upon that fiery soil a caste of natives unsur- 
passed in firm allegiance and educational dis- 
tinction. — T. J. Hovell-Thurlow , The Com - 
.pWMj and the Crown, pp. 89 — 90. 

HUME A ELEGANS. A native of New 
South Wales, grows to the height of five or 
six feet, colour of the flower red, and well 
adapted for borders ; it requires a.good soil. 
ftMell 

l .. HUMMATU. Maleal. Thorn apple, Da- 
turivalba. 

HUMPEY. A ruined town in the Bellary 
district, known at one time as Bijanagar, also 
written Vijayanuggur, and Vijianagar, pro- 
perly Vidian uggur or the town of learning. It 
was. founded in tho reign of Mahomed Togh-. 
Jak, according to one account, by two fugi- 
iiyes from Tel i n gan a, but according to Priu- 
#$6p,in 1338, by Bilal Deo, of Karnata, who 
; j*ic?rtsted Mahomed Toghlak and founded 
^^ijiftnuggur. In 1347, Krishna Rai, ruled 
in 1426, Devk Rai: in 1478, Siva 
i lUii r Vijayanuggur was the seat of the last 
y gmt hindu empire in India. The sovereigns 
ipibed to be of the Yftdu race. In the be- 


Chabutra in the Raichore doab, and his head 
remained for 200 years at Bejapore as a 
trophy. Vijianuggur sank into an insigni- 
ficant place, and is now known as the ruins 
of Humpey. The rajah’s brother, how- 
ever, took refuge in Penicondah, and sub- 
sequently at Chandargiri, whence the Eng- 
lish merchants - obtained the grant of tho 
ground on which Madras was built. Tho 
descendant of Rama rajah is the Rajah of 
Anagoondee, whoso title is Sreo Mudrajadheo 
Raja, Raja Paramaswara, Sree Veerapra- 
tapa, Sreo Veoia Tcroomala, Sreo Veeraven- 
kata Ramarawya, l)ava Maharawya Sumstan 
Vedaya Nagarum. — Wh. II. J., p. 459. See 
Ilnmpee. 

HGMULUS LUPIJLUS, Linn, the hop, 
has been extensively distributed m tho Hi- 
malayas. At 2,500, in tho Debra* Dhoon, it- 
grows well : and at an altitude of 6,000 feet 
in the Government gardens Missoori, but, m 
those regions, the best limit appears to be 
4,000 or 4,500. A small sample grown in 
the Kangra valley was pronounced equal to 
tho finest Kent hops, but, more recently, the 
accounts have been less favorable. Lowthcr 
states that he had heard of the hop plan! 
being seen in Kashmir (as others have 
dona clsewhero in the Himalaya) but it is 
nowhere indigenous. In 1851 he proposed 
its introduction in Kashmir. It has been 
successfully cultivated in Dehra Doon for 
many years, so far as mere growth is con- 
cerned*, but heavy rain at the flowering period 
prevents the flower from reaching perfection 
as to quantity and quality of the powder, on 
which Rsralue depend#, and to results havq, 
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on tjie #hp)e 9 been unsatisfactory. — Dr. J. whelm them. Hardy to an 
Stewart Punjab Plants t p. 217. See Hops. could support fatigue and uuuK«rj > ww> • 
HUlSCUK. Ar. Cicer arietinum. Linn, never lost view of the object of all their ex- 
HUN. Hind. A gold coin of the South cursions— plunder, 
of India of about 50 grains weight. . It was to check the inroads of these wai ,r- ) 
HUN. The Tartars are in European his. j like pastoral tribes, that the Great Wall & 
tory styled Hun and were known in ancient China was built. The generals of the emperor ^ 
times under the general denomination of Chc-hwang-to having subdued the peo» , 
Scythians. They consist of numerous tribes, pie in the south, nothing more remained io ' 
who wander about the plains of Central Asia be done than to subduo these Tartars, oi^ A 
and live partly Jby hunting and partly by at least, to put a stop to their inroads. ' 
plunder. The Huns, who afterwards appear- Some of the northern states had eventually r 
ed in the west, dated their empire from one built a wall, to keep these unbidden guests.. ’, 
of the princes of the Heea dynasty. Their out of their territories. Che-hwang-te there* 
country was of great extent, situated on the fore resolved to erect the great wall, which:; 
west-of Shen-se, of which they possessed the commences at Lin-tceaou, in the western park f 
western parts, and their posterity still in- of Shen-se, and terminates in the mountains of 
habit apart of that territory, the present Leaou-tung, in the sea, a distance of more 
EleorllL They belonged to that extensive than lifteon hundred miles’* It runs over 
tribe which the ancients comprised under hills and rivers, through valleys and plains, 
the name of Scythians. The country they iu- and is perhaps tlio most stupendous work 
habited was so barren as to render agricul- ever produced by human labour. He lined 
ture little available to the maintenance of it with fortresses, erected towers and battle- 
life. Their indolent, pastoral habits had for ments, and built it so broad that six horse*’ 
them greater attractions than the constant men might rido abreast upon it. To lay 
toil of the Chinese peasant. Hunting is the foundation in the sea, several vessels, 
their chief amusement, and next to their loaded with ballast, wero sunk, and upon 
herds, their principal means of subsistence, this the wall was erected. Every third man in 
Without the arts of civilized life, they are the empire was required to work on it, un- 
cruel and blood-thirsty, desirous of conquest, der the direction of Mung- teen, 240 B. C. 
and insatiable in rapine. Even the eastern Some of the Huns having acknowledged th<5 
provisoes of the Grecian colonies were often supremacy of China, committed only occa- 
molested by -the savages who dwelt in the sional depredations ; while others were fight- 
plains beyond the Oxus and Jaxartes. The ing against their neighbours, and therefore 
famous valour of the Persian heroes, Rustam wanted leisure to turn their arms against 
and Asfcndiar, was signalized in tho defence of China. They finally resolved to turn 
their country against the Afrasiabs of the their whole strength towards tho west ; 
North ; and the invinciblo spirit of the same they therefore directed their march towards 
barbarians resisted tho victorious arms of the Wolga and Oxus, settled in tho, steppes. 
Cyrus and Alexander. The Huns were not east of the Caspian sea, where they wero 
the least amongst those numerous hordes, frequently involved in hostilities with Per- . 
Their rulers, named Tanjou, gradually be- sia, but growing at length more civilized, 
came the conquerors and the sovereigns of a they eecame acquainted with the comfort^ 
formidable empire. Their victorious arms of a settled life. 

were only bounded by the Eastern Ocean ; One division of their hordes directed 

the' thinly-inhabited territories along the their march towards the north-west, and 
hanks of tho Amoor acknowledged their crossed the Imaus. Inured to the dreadful . . 

sway: they conquered countries near the cold of Siberia, they lost nothing of their 

Irtish and Imaus; nothing could stop them natural ferocity ; but, unable to withstands 
hut the ice-fields of tho Arctic seas. Their the reiterated attacks of the Seen-pe (who 
principal strength was in their innumerable with the Woo-Hisan form tho Eastern Tar- 
cavalry, which appears to have been very [ tars) their implacable enemies, and of other 
skilful in tho use of the bow. Their march tribes, thoy emigrated farther to the west, 
was neither checked by mountains nor tor- But the country had already been tftkfln - 
rents; they swam over the deepest rivers, and possession of by tho Alani, a tribe equally!^' 
surprised with rapid impetuosity the camps fierce and brave with tho Huns; but whose v 
°f their enemies. Against such hordes no love of freedom was still greater, since 
military tactics, no fortifications, proved of did not suffer slavery amongst them, J Being 
,J®. y avail. They carried all before them with descended from the Germanic and SarmatiS^ 
^resistible power, and never waited until a tribes, war was their principal occupatfoij^ 
fumerou* army could be assembled to over- A naked soimetar stuck in the ground *i$| 
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IpS sole object Of their worship, the scalps of I* these found their way into" Satfiksfctra and 
l^their enemies formed the trappings of their Mewar. It is on the eastern bank oftfce Chum- 
^'horses, they treated with contempt the warrior j bul, at the ancient Barolli, that tradition as* 

"' who patiently awaited a natural lingering signs a residence to the Hoon; and one of the 
death. Unwearied iu war, and considering all celebrated temples at that place, called the 
nations as their enemies, they had spread Sengar Ohaori, is the marriage hall of the 
terror and desolation over all the regions of Hun prince, who is also declared to tiave been 
the Caspian sea, but encountered on the possessed of a lordship on the opposite bank, 
Tauais, their masters, the Huns. Their king occupying the site of the present town of 
was alain, their nation dispersed, and the re- J Bhynsror. In the twelfth century, *the Hun 
inainder of this once large nation found an must have possessed eonscqueuce, to occupy 
asylum in the inaccessible mountains of the the place he holds - in the chronicle of the 
Caucasus. The torrent of this immense princes of Guzerat. The race is not extinct,, 
swarm of barbarians, increased by the lugi- One of the bards pointed out to Colonel Tod 
tiv© Alani, rushed further towards tlio west the residence of some in a village on the 

■ with irresistible force. There the Huns A. U. estuary of the Myhie, though degraded and 
372, met the well disciplined Ostrogoths, mixed with other classes. There are twq 
who shuddered at their approach. Those tribes in the Himalaya who have preserved 
semi- barbarians viewed the Huns as tlie off- this designation. The one in Gnari Kkor- 
spring of witches and demons, who had just sum, who call thorn selves Hunis(\ the other 
emerged from the boundless deserts of Asia, being the Limbu iu Nepal and Sikkim, u | 

• in order to inundate and destroy the world, large division of whom aro called Hung.— 

> Hiatilla or the white Huus, was a tribe of Tod's Rajasthan, Vol I, p. 109, 1 10. See 
Tartars who issued from the plains near the Hun-dcs. 

north wall of China, made themselves mas- H1JNDA, near Attock. on the Indus, a 
ters of the country of Transoxania and anti- marble slab obtained here, has an inscrip- 
cipated the irruption of those Turkish tribes, lion in Sanscrit mixed with Hindi, of 
who some years afterwards expelled the Hia- date the seventh or eighth century, probably, 
tilla from the lands that they had taken or later. It is in the Dova Nagari and 
from the Sacie or Scythians. There is every mentions Deva, the husband of Parbati. Tho 
ground to conclude, tliat it was an army of flesh-eating Turn shea (Turks) are mon- 
th© Hiatilla that invaded Persia in tho reign tioned. — Bcnfj. As. Sbc. Vol. VI., p. 879. 
of Bahram-Gor : and that it was to One of HUNDA PALE, a Malabar and Catuira 
their kings that Firoz fled. tree, which grows to about- 18 inches in 

b III is a vafley and town in Central Asia, from diameter, and 20 feet high. It is not of 
which Lassen supposes tlie Szu Tartars were much use except for its fruit which is eaten 
expelled by the Yue-tchi or White Huns,B. by the natives and by wild animals. — Edye's 
G. 150. The Szu Tartars ho supposed to be Forests. Malabar and Canara. 

.the Sac® and the Yue-tchi to be theTocha- HUN DE8, is the snow tract of the fur- 
ifi. After occupying Tahia or Sogdiana for ther Himalaya. The Hunnia all drink, 
■ja time, they are stated by the Chinese to tea and travel groat distances livingon it 
: have been driven thence, also, by the Yeuger, and ‘ satin/ the flour of a parched grain,, 
some years afterwards, and to have tstab- The Hunnia only grow small patches of 

■ fished themselves in Kipen, in which name ‘Uwa’ a kind of barley, and obtain their 
Lassen recognises the Kophen valley in the other grains from the hill territories of Bri- 
JCohisioh. The great Kirghis horde is ad- tish India. They keep three years snpply 
j Scent to Hi and Tavbagatai. It is under the of grain in store ; to obviate tho stoppage 

/dominion of China and exchanges large of the roads. They are thorough barbari- 
, quantities of cattle on the frontier for silk ans. They are a nomade people, their vil- 
. goods. — Gutzlaff's Chinese History Vol. I. p. lages are mere tents. See Garkun, Gar- 
jfow 22.0 to 262. Malcolm's Histonf of Persia tok, Sarkan, Sltib chid, Zumpun. 

0ol, I. p. 126. Seo Kabul p. 434. Kirghis. , HUNDI. Hind. A Bill of Exchange. 

V., HUN or Hoon, amongst the Seythic HUNGARIAN. See India. Koros. 

|fri|es:, who have secured .for themselves a HUNGOO. See Kliyber, p. 517. 

p^J© with the thirty-six races of India, is HUNGRUNG, a district adjoining Laaak 

At what period this race so well belonging to the raja of Bisatun, its vl *’ 
known by its ravages and settlement in Eu- lagos lying from 9,500 to 12,000 feet above 
flops, invaded India, we know nob. D’Anville, the sea. See India, Maryui and Kunawar. 
quotingCosmas, the traveller, informs us, HUNGSHA. Sans, a duck,’ goose, or 
the white Hun occupied the north of swan. Haugsa-Duta. Sans, fromnaogsa, a 
/liwiia; ©indit is 'most probable a colony of duck, or goose, and duta, a messenger^ 
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HUNIYA. See Sheep. 

HUNKA.RA. Sans. Capparis hori'ida. 

HUNKATAJULI. Bung. 1’hyllautlius, 

vitis-Ideaa. # 

HUNNI. Hind. Quercus annulata. 

HUNNOMAN, the Hindoo monkey-god. 
See Hamnnan. 

HUNNU. Sing. Quicklime. 

liUNSRAJ. Hind. Adiantum capillus 
veneris also A. lunulatum, Barm. Spr. See 
Ferns. 

HUNTER, Dr. Alexander, m. d., a medi- 
cal officer of the Madras Army who founded 
the first School of Industrial Arts, seen in 
India. The first step he took, about the 
year 1851, was to appoint a committee of 
persons interested in the arts and manufac- 
tures of India, and with much devotion and 
self sacrifice, by the year 187 1, lie had taught 
one or other brauch of Art to upwards of two 
thousand young men, all of whom had found 
ready employment. His success led to the 
formation of several other Schools of Art in 
various parts of India. 

HUNTER, the hunter race, who style 
them solves Bhowri, arekuownas Him Shi- 
kari and Hirn Pardi. They do not use the 
gun, hut snare or net birds and quadrupeds. 

HUNTER, Dr. W. W. t, l. d. a Ben- 
gal Civil Servant, Author of Rural life in 
Bengal ; Comparative Dictionary of the 
Non- Aryan languages of India. 

HUNTING LEOPARD, or Hunting 
Clieeta, Felis jubata. Sec Cheeia, Felis. 

HUNUFEE, one of the four principal 
niahomedan sects. 

HUNU-KIRILLE, Singh. Grewiapanicu- 
lata. — Roxb, 

^ HUNUMAN, Singh. Prcsbytes priamus. 
See Simiadte. 

HUNYAL? a pheasant? of the Himalayas. 

HUNZA-NAGER, are two adjoining 
towns and include a small tract of country 
on the upper course of a large feeder of the 
Gilgit river, having ail area of 1672 square 
miles. See Kailas or Gangri Range. 

HUN-ZIL, Aran. Pers, Colocynth. 
HUPPUNA KULGA MANY AM, Karn. 
tax on people of the salt-maker’s caste who 
use buffaloes. — Wilson. 

HUR or HURA. Hind. Termiualia 
chebula. Myrobalan. 

HUR ! The battle shout of the Rajpoot. 

HURA CREPITANS. Linn. .The sand box 
tree, a middle sized tree of rapid growth, 
native of tropical America. The trunk is 
strongly armed, the wood light and useless. 
The. seeds are poisonous. — M. E. J. B. Voigt. 
Bort- Gard . 

RURAKAH. Can. Paspalum frumenta- 
ceum, t 


HUREJE-HARA. 

HURALA. Can. four sorts jpf this seed 
are grown in Mysore, viz., Marabiriitta, 
Chitta Hurala, Doda Hurala, and Turaka 
Iiurala. They are called, in English, Lamp 
oil seeds. The second and third are largely 
exported to the adjacent countries . of 
1 857. . 

HURALI. Can. Dolichos biflorus. ! 

H U R B AR AH. D u k . C icer. arietinunt 

HURD A. also Har-Hara, also Hurra. 
Mar. Gond. Hind. Tcrminalia chebula, Afy- 
robalan. , ’ 

HURDI-MURDL Pers. in Persia a term : 
employed to designate all the trifling bub ne- 
cessary articles which travellers fling in 
small bags, and carry across the saddle on a 
journey, in order to have them at hand. 

HURDOO ? Hind. Nauclea cordifolia.— 
Uoxb. 

HURDOUR orHardaur, is the name given 
in Hindustan to tho oblong mounds, raised in 
villages, aud studded with flags, for the pur- 
pose of averting epidemic diseases, and es- 
pecially the cholera morbus. It is called 
after Hurdoul Lala, the sou of Bursing Deo, 
from whom arc descended the rajas of Dut- 
tea. The natives have a firm persuasion 
that, the cholera broke out in lord Hastings* 
camp in consequence of beef having been 
killed for the European soldiers within the 
grove where repose the ashes of this Bun- 
delcund chief. So rapid has been the ex- 
tension of this worship, that it now prevails 
throughout tho Upper and Central Doab, a 
great part t of Rohilcnnd, and to the banks 
of the Sutlej. To the eastward, the wor- 
ship of Hoolka Devi (the goddess of vo- 
mittiug) has been prevalent since the same - , 
period. — Elliot Sapp. Gloss . • . v 

HURD WAR. The chief towns on the 
banks of the Ganges are Hurdwar, Bijnonr, 
Furrakkabad, Cawnpore, Mirzapore, Be- 
nares, Ghazipur, Patna, Monghir, Bha- 
gulpur, Rajmabal, Rampnr, and Pubna. 
Hurdwar, situated on the right bank of 
tho Ganges near Roorkee, is a well known 
place of hindoo pilgrimage. Every .twelfth 
year the ‘ Koornb * fair, as it • is e&m $ 
assumes large proportions. The fair wWO^ 
was held in April 1867, was termed By 
brahmins the ‘ Maha Kidar Koomb,* and^'la^ 
it was supposed by many devotees to be tfcar* 
last Koomb of any magnitude which wduh| * 
be held at Hurdwar the gathering Wae * 
portionately great. Hurd war, -means 
of the Ganges from Dwara, a door.-^A^hi| 
hid. Adm ., Vol. XII, p. 102. . 

HUREE-HARA. Sans, both 
derived from rhree, to take away f posnhj^|H| 
source of the English word to*barry. ; 



UUTElPOdJEE. ....... 

; ^$OBE&PRiyA. Sabs, signifies beiov- 

^ ' 

! HUREETUKEE. Beno. Terminalia cke- 
% hula. 

f- HUREE-VALA. Sans, the last word is 
y the imperative of vala, to speak. 

EtJRFAREORI. Hind, also Chelraeri, 
; Hind. Cicca disticha. 

HURFEE. Akab. Beng. Guz. Hind 
Cress seed. See Hurif. 

> v HUR-GANJ. A name of Khiva. 

, HUR GOVJND. See Sikh. 

! BUR, Har, or hara, also “ hul.” a plough, 
The ordinary plough of India has neither 
Whiter to cut tho soil, nor mould-board to 
- iurn it over. Nevertheless, simple as the 
Hul is and wretched in construction, it is 
admirably adapted to the light Indian soil, 
;• atad does its duty well under the able agri- 
pulturists of India. The average produce of 
^ the province of Allahabad is. fifty-six bushels 
of wheat to the English acre : the drill, which 
within the last century been intro- 
duced into British field husbandry, and had, 

; tiH lately, in the Northern counties to combat 
many native prejudices, has been in use in 
" India' from time immemorial .— *Elliot Snpp. 

' Gloss. ’ 

HURHURYA. Hind. Cleome viscosa ; 
Polanisia icosamlra. — W. and A. 

HUIvI. — ? Casual- ina muricata. 

HURI A L. An animal of tho goat or deer 
tribe inhabiting the Salt Range. 

HURIDA. Beng. also Huridra Saxsc. 


HURR^I*^;;^ 
curs both: after the Khnreef andifcubbeo 
sowing ; i. e. in the months of Sawuu and 
Katik. The plough is washed and decorated 
with garlands, and to use it, or lend it, after 
this day is deemed unlucky. The practice 
reminds of the Fool-plough in England, a 
ceremony observed on the Monday after 
twelfth day, which is therefore called 
Plough-Monday ; on which occasion a 
plough adorned with ribands is carried 
about, and the peasants meet together to 
feast themselves, as well as wish themselves 
a plentiful harvest from the great corn sown 
(as they call Wheat and Rye), as well as to 
wish a God-speed to tho plough, as soon as 
they begin to break the ground to sow 
barley and other corn . — British Apollo, Vol. 
II. No. 92 quoted in Elliot Supp. Gloss. 

HURPHARURI, Duk. Phyllanthus longi- 
folius. 

HURR of Kumaon, Terminalia chcbula. 

HURREEBAYL, Lit. a green creeper, or 
Shookrana, a mahomedan ceremony. 

. HURREE-KE-PUTTUN, See Kunawer. 

HUR RE ERA, Hind. Cookery. 

HURRIA, Daudin’s name for certain In- 
dian colubers, tho scales or plates oil the 
base of whose tails arc constantly simple, 
and those of the point double. — Eng. Cyc . 
See Reptiles. 

HU RR1A-KADDIJ, Hind. Calabash. 

HIJRRIALI, Duk Cynodon dactylon. 
Sec Graminaceai. 

HURRIA SHUK CHINA, Beng. Smilax 


Curcuma longa, Turmeric, from M hurit,” lanceqefolia. 

Sansc. light yellow. HURRICANES. 

HURIF. Aa. Beng. Guz. Hind. Cress Tufan, An. Typhoon, 


% seed. See Hnrfec. 


Mondeing Bubji. Gird-bad, Tehs. 


:V * HURIHAYA, Sans, from harit, light yel- At the season of their occurrence, from 
low," and haya, a horse. December to April, hurricanes form a great 

HURINHURA, Beng. Hind. Aglaia rohi- topic of interest and discussion in the Man- 
ties-, Amoora robituka. W. and A. • ritius. Tho immediate cause of these at- 

v y^HUHl-KANKRA, Beng. Erythrina ovali- mospherical phenomena has been supposed 
tfo lfe- • to be a disturbance of the equilibrium in tho 

HURI PURBAT, a peak in the mountain air that takes place, at the change of the 
, Takbt-d-solimaii. monsoons. This period of strife lasts about 

: HURI TUKI, Beng. Terminalia citrina, a month and then the hurricanes rage with 

; also T, chebula. terrific violence. Bedfield, Read, Capper, 

H^RKU of Kanawar, Rhus acuminata, Thom, Piddington* and others have ex- 

plained the laws by which they suppose 
\^ ; HURMAL. — Hind. Harmala rufca, Pcga- them to be governed and their .hypothesis 
^ipj jfeh armala, wild rue. is perfectly well known and understood by 

See Purinuli. ; the Mauritians. The islands of Mauritius, 

^■v^HURNA, See Kattyawar. Bourbon and Rodbrique, lie directly iu their 

mtmmA, Beng. Duk. Sapium Indicum. ordinary track and if either of them happen 
, 7 ^. IjjPtTRPpOJEE, or Harpuji. Amongst the to fall within the vortex of one of these hur- 
pgricujtural races of India the wor- ricanes the consequences to life and proper- 
|^jbi|^df.tlid' plough. This takes place on the ty are terrible indeed. Of those who have 
which closes the season of ploughing resided at Mauritius who have earnestly stu- 
H generally occurs in the died and discussed the laws Which govern 
in some places it oc- these storms may be motioned Dr. Thom, 
632 



HORRI0ANES. 

whose are well known, Lieutenant 

Fryers of the Royal Engineers, and Mr;Sedge- 
wick, who published a little work, which he 
called, “ The True Principle,” and which has 
been reviewed by Dr. Thom, and lastly, Mr. 
Bosquett, of the observatory at Mauritius, 
who translated into French Piddington’s 
Horn book with annotations of his own and 
who claimed to be able, by careful and con- 
stant meteorological observations, to fore- 
tell the existence of hurricanes in the Indian 
ocean and to describe the conrse they will 
take. The chart in Piddingfcon’s Horn book, 
shows that these cyclones never extend to 
the northward of 10 ° or 1 2° south latitude 
in the meridian of Mauritius. Therefore 
vessels leaving the island in the hurricane 
season, for any part of India, should 
steer to the northward passing well to the 
westward of tho Cargades, a most dan- 
gerous group, thus keeping a clear sea 
open to the westward, that there may be 
nothing in the way should it be desirable 
to run to the northward and westward, 
which would be the true course to take in 
case of encountering the southwestern or 
northwestern quadrants of a cyclone (of which 
in the hurricane season a vessel from Maur : - 
tius is in danger) and this' course slip 
should keep until she is sufficiently far north 
to be beyond its influence. Steamers of 
course have superior means of avoiding these 
storms as they have the power of steering 
the most judicious course to escape from 
their greatest fury. 

A hurricane means a turning storm of 
wind blowing with great violence, and shift- 
ing more or less suddenly, so as to blow 
half or entirely round the compass in a few 
hours. The present state of our knowledge 
seems t.o show that, for the West Indies, the 
Bay of Bengal, and the China Sea, the wind in 
a hurricane has two motions, the one a turn- 
ing or veering round upon a centre, and the 
other a straight or curved motion forward, 
so that it is both turning round and rolling 
forwarebat the same time. It appears also 
that, ’when it occurs on tho North side of 
the Equator it turns froip the East, or the 
right hand, by the North, to wands tho West ; 
or contrary to .the hands of a watch ; and 
in the Southern hemisphere, that its motion 
is the contrary way, or with the hands of a 
watch. Piddington’s first memoir, with the 
charts and diagrams, showed that this, rule 
held good for the storm of June 1839 off the 
Sand Heads ; and that the wind was really 
blowing in great circles in a direction as des- 
crifcpdj i, e., against that of the hands of a 
watch* . He assumed, then, that tho hurricanes 
ifttha Bay of Bengal always follow this law. 


HtJRA-NAT’llA* ^ f 

Tho * tyfoons and storms of .the. China 
Sea and eastern coast of Asia, appear - to 
be similar in character fo the fiuiri^ane 
of the West Indies and the storms of . fho 
United States Coast, when prevailing 
in the same latitudes. A tyfoon 
occurred in the China sea in 1 83 1 , affords 
probable grounds for connecting the hur- 
ricane at Manilla, Oct. 23-24, with tbatof 
Oct. 31 at Balasore, on the shores of the Bftfc 
of Bengal. . . 0 

A tremendous hurricane with an inundation > 
caused by a storm wave, occurred at Cut-* 
tack and around Calcutta on the 30th NoV; 
1831. A hurricane occurred at Cpringa 
and Masulipatam on the 28th October 
1800. One causing great loss occurred at 
Bombay on the 15th June 1337, a destruc- 
tive one occurred at Bombay on the 2nd 
November, 1854. A violent hurricane oc- 
curred at. Rutnagberry on the 19th April 
1 847. In tho Bay of Bengal, the hurricanes 
usually occur at tho changes of the mon- 
soons, in March, April and May and in Oc- 
tober, November and December. Piddington’8 
Law of Storms, p. 524. American Expedition 
to Japan . p. 137. See Gales, Monsoons. 

HURR1N-HARA. Hind. Atnoora robi- 
tuka. W A A. 

HURH1PHAL. Beng. Cicca disticha L.* 

HU.RRUK. Tel. Sing. Tallow. 

HURRUM PILLU. Tam. Cynodon dac- 
tyl on. 

HURRUND. See Khyber p. 515. 

HURSHM.UN, Beng. Prasium raelis- 

sifolium. 1 


HURSTNrt. Can. also Hnrsingar. ‘Hind. 
Nyctanthes arbor tristis. 

HURTAL. Persnlpliuret of Arsenic : , 
Orpiment. There are two kinds, viz. Gob- 
lieri lmrtal, in yellow flakes, used in oil 
painting, one seer costs one rupee four annas. 
Tabki burial, greenish, crystallized, given* 
by fakeers, in fumigation : one ruttee of it is 
wrapped up in a leaf of u Muggarbel,” and 
smoked in a hookah : it is evident that the 
smoker only escapes dangerous consequence^ 
owing to the heat volatilizing most of the# 
arsenic : as it is, the little inhaled oftfn, ’ 
makes the person senseless, salt is then giyeh# 
to restore the senses : thus employed, tab^ | 
hurtal is considered a most powerful 
disiac, it fe also used in ointment : costs . 
rupees for one seer.— Gcnl. Med. 

IIURUBA-HEGGADE. Him Tbe hea$§| 
man of shepherds in Mysore’ Ac., Wilson. 

HURA-GOURI Sans. from Hara (Sb* 
and Gonri, tbe light yellow. ’ . . 

HURULI. ’ Can. Dolichos nnifiorng.w ^ 
HURA-NAT’HA. Sans Prom 



§|V : HUSAI&'GANGA. ; , ■ 

’>SpSfo' of Shiva, and Nat’-ha Sans, a lord, 1526; A temporary union rtf the kings 0 f 
^*fHerally the lord Shiva. V Beejapoor, Golconda, arid Ahmpdungger, in 

HJr StJRUNSEEA* See Kush. . 1564, enabled them to subvert the empire of 

5 HUftUT, or harat. A Persian wheel for Beejanngger and reduce the power of its 

' drawing water from a well. The word is a chief to that of a petty raja. A similar fate 

: corruption of Ruhrit or Arhut. Elliot , Supp. awaited the portion of Ahmed, which consisfc- 
Glos8. ed of the southern part of Berar ; it subsisted 

HUSAIN; a son of Ali. See Hasan, Khalif. as a kingdom only four generations, and was 
HUSAIN-1HN-ALI-UL-VAIZ, surnamed annexed to his dominions by the king of 
Kashifi. He translated the fables of Bedpai Ahraednugger in the year 1574. The Deccan 
from the Arabic of Tbu Makaffa and named was therefore, at the the time when its inva- 
them Anwar-i*Sohaili, or the lights of sion was projected by the Moguls, divided 
Canopus. among the sovereigns of Beejapoor, Ahmed- 

HUSAINI. Hind. A kind of grape, the nugger and Golconda. In the year 1593, 

large sweet kind that are packed in boxes, when Akbar, the emperor of Delhi, found 

and' sent from Kabul in the cold season. himself master from the mountains of Persia 
HUSAIN GANGA. Tn A. D. 1347, four and Tart-ary to the confines of the Deccan, 
years before the death of Mahommed Tagli- ho cast his eyes on the contiguous land, 
lak, Husain Ganga, an ofliccr of high station — Elpkinstones Lidia , II. App, Briggs Ike 
in the Deccan, headed a successful revolt Nizam . 

against his master, and established what HUSBANDRY and silk weaving were tho 
is Jknown as tli® Balimanee dynasty of the earliest of the arts cultivated by the Chinese 
Deccan, fixing his capital at Goolburga. people ; tho former was introduced by Shiu- 
HnsainGangawasthefirstindependentmaiio* nong, tho immediate successor of Eo-hi and 
; ined an king of the Deccan, and was an Affghan the silk weaving by an empress, and to both of 
of the lowest rank, a native of Delhi. Ho these benefactors tho Chineso perform animal 
farmed a small spot of land belonging to a sacrifices on their festival days. Husbandry is 
brahmin astrologer named Ganga, who was still highly honored and, annually, at a grand 
in favour with the king ; and haying accident- festival in honour of the spring, the emperor 
ally.found a treasure in his field, he had the ploughs and sows a field. The Egyptians, 
honesty to give notice of it to his landlord. Persians and Greeks held games aud f'esti- 
The astrologer was so much struck with his vals mingled with religious ceremonies at 
integrity that he exerted all his influence at seed sowing, and in England, formerly, the 
f court tp advance his fortunes. HuSain thus festival of Plough Monday was held, during 
rose. to a great station in the D ocean, where which the plough light was set up before 
viiia merit marked him out among his equals 
to be their leader in their revolt. He had 

before assumed tho name of Ganga, in grati- which the shirts of the coloured population 
tude to his benefactor; aud now, from a si- are made. It is made from tho fibre of the 
milar motive, added that of Bahmanee (brail- Musatexti lis. — OUplumt. 
min,) by which his dynasty: was afterwards HUSH ANGA BAD, in L. 22° 45; N, 

distinguished. With the extinction of the arid 77 ° 42, E. in Mahva, on the left bank of 
Bahmanee family, in 1512, sprang tho sepa- the Nerbudda, 144 miles E. ofMhowis 1,050 
rate'mahomedan governments in the Deccan, ft. above the soa. Half of the principality of 
respectively of Beejapoor, Ahmednugger, Bhopal was founded on usurpations from the 
Beder, Ellichpoor, and Golconda. Slab* Gonds, who appear to havo migrated in force 
mood's nominal sovereignty lasted for thirty- towards the middle of the 1 7th century, and to 
seven years, during which the Deceance em- have made themselves supreme in the valley of 
pipe was divided into fi ve several kingdoms— the Nerbudda, about Hushangabad, in spite 
1 that of Beejapoor, or Viziapoor, founded by of the exertions of Aurungzeb, until au 
EasrtifAdal Shah; that of Amednugger found- Afghan adventurer attacked and subdued 
ed by Ahmed Nizam Bhairi, that of Berar, them, converting some to niakomedanism. 
foutidedby Ahmed-ool-Mulk, that'ofGolconda There are now several mahotfiedan Gonds in 
> founded by Qutub-ool-Mulk, their respective the possession of little fiefs on either sido'of 
goyerhors, aud that of Alimedabad Beder, the Nerbudda. — Latham . 

- founded by Ameer Bareed, who rendered HUSHTNUGGUR, a town to the west 
himself master of the person and throne of of the Ensufyzo valley separated by a bare 
-his Inaster, and retained the provinces which desert plain." The Hushtuuggur state is iu a 
v^i-had^hbt been grasped by the other usurpers, narrow but fertile tract.' It was for many 
k Tbii teYolritiou; afteP being several years in years the feudal domain of Dost Mahomed'S 
^rogfe^whs corisuiririiatod about the year brother, sultan Mahomed. It derives its 



■ •' ' HUZARA. 

imme (rotiiftigtt large villages, * hasht-nagar’ 2,000 fightingmen. The principal hill is 
bordering on Swat river. — Bee. G. of known as the 4 Black mountain’ from its dark 
I/No. 11/ * aud gloomy aspect. In the adjoining 

HUSHYARPUR, at this place and in within the Hazara border, lies WeBtam^Cioilsir* 
Kangra are patches of the Sal tree, bat the noulee, the fief of a Chief politi cally depend* 
tree here attains its western limit, and has ent on the British. , V/ 

not been seen across the Ravi. — He on. Prod. * HUSTI-SOONDA. Beno. Indian tunp 
Punj.y p. 537. sole, Tiaridium indicum. ’ 

HUSKS, on which the prodigal son de- HUT. The circular form of hut is the only , 
sired to appease his hunger, were the pods style of architecture adopted amon^ all thoS 
of the Ceratonia siliqua. tribes of Central Africa, aud also among » the • 

HUS SAN YUSUF, of Lahore, is the sili- Arabs of Upper Egypt ; and although theta 
ceoas frustule of one of the Diatomacem. It differ more or less in the form of the roof, no 
is of a pyramidal form with a convex base, tribe has ever yet sufficiently advanced to 
and on each triangular face is a prominent construct a wiudow. See Houses, 
rounded knot; these markings are not af- HUTE. Ger. Hats, 
fected by acids, and remain after heating to HUT’IIEELE or Hat’hile, one of the 
redness. When heated in a reduction tube, Puchpeeree, or five noted saints of the lower 
it gives off a peculiar smell and combustible orders of Hindustan. Ho is said to be the 
gas, showing that it is quite in a fresh state, sister’s sou of Ghazee Meean aud lies buried 
otherwise it appears somewhat similar to a at Bahraich, near the tomb of that celebrated 
fossil. Hussan Yusuf is collected in lakes martyr, 

and ponds in the hills around Srinagar, in HUTSEAOU, StNG. Black pepper. 

Kashmir. It floats on the surface and is HUTSOO, a tributary to the Mahanuddy ’ 
skimmed off aud dried. — Powell's Hand - river Lat. 23 0 18 f , Ion. 82® 32’. S., flows 
book, p. 320. into the Mahanuddy, length, 130 miles. 

HUSSE LUBAN. Pers. Sty rax benzoin. HUTTIAN, Bind. Eriodendron anfractuo- 
—Dryander. sum. Huttian ka Gond. Hind. Gum *of 

HUSSEIN, sheikh of the Alouin tribe, was Eriodendron anfractuosnm. 
well known to all travellers who journeyed HU WA, Eve. the mother of life, 
to Petra and Jerusalem by the way of Akaba, HUNGER, Beno. Cocculus villosus D. O. 

and generally to their cost. Taking advantage HUYA-GRUVA, Sans, from haya, a 

of their position, when they must either give horse, and griva the back of the neck, 
up seeing Petra or accede to his exorbitant HUYER, Bbng. Cocculus villoBus. t 
demands, he succeeded frequently in extor- HUZARA, a district in the extreme 
ting a far larger sum than under ordinary north-west angle of the Sind Saugur doab, 
circumstances would be paid for the hire of between the rivers Jholurn and Indus. It. 
camels. He was sly, wily and cunning, posses- consists of a series of valleys encircled by 
sed of great skill in arranging a bargain, but hills, among the most remarkable of . 
with his own tribe he bore the reputation of which are the Uoond aud Siittco Hills (on a' , 
being a coward, though very clever with his spur of which range the sanatarium of ■ 
tongue. Murree is built ; as also the Bhangree moun- . 

HUSSE-UL-JAWI. Arab. Styrax ben- tain, opposite to the lofty Mahaban, which, / 
zoin.— -Dr uandcr. though rising on tho other side of the Indus ./ 

HUSSUN and HUSSEIN, sons of Ali overtops the surrounding ranges. The 
and of his wife Fatimah, the daughter of Ma- whole tract undulates with ridges, and oqt ; 
horned. Both were destroyed, the former by of a horizontal area of 2,500 square miles, 
poison, and the latter slain by a party of scarcely more than a tenth is level. The 
Yezeed’s soldiery. Hussun was buried at only plain of any extent is that of Hazara:/ ; 
Medina. They are regarded as martyrs, and proper, in which are situated the canton* - 
during the Mohurrum, ‘Marseea’ or funer- men t of Baroo Kote,.aud Hurreepore the ), 
al odes are recited in their names, with capital. There is also the valley of Puklee,. > 
a pathos such as few cau listen to without the smaller one of Khanpur, and ► the tract/ 
eep emotion. between the Indus aud the far-*amed xpoutl/^ 

HUSSUNZYE. Between the extreme tain of Gundgurh. B. and G. of S. M. 2J// 
n orfchern frontier of the Huzara district and IJUZARA, about Herat, are enemiea/ili^ 
; ^0 Indus there lies a somewhat narrow strip creed to Persia, aud the whole . country. : 
? f . r Pgged and mountainous territory— this the Indus is inhabited by ri^id s 

is inhabited by the Hussunzye who therefore mahomedans. Still, with a tolerant polioj| 
dwell % Oisrlndus, that is, on the left bank that interfered not with their relippon, any 
! of ^ They could number, perhaps, power might overrun and maintaih th^ re| 
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€ gion lying between India and Persia, Had 
Runjeet Sing, in the outset of his career, 
permitted the mahomedans to pray aloud 
and kill cows, he might have possessed him- 
self of the entire kingdom of Ahmed Shall 
Oooranee. Paper’s East India Oahul and 
Afghanistan, p. 138. See Hazara, 

HUZIZ-I-HINDI. Arab. Mierantha, 

Wall 

HUZfRAT IMAM a town on the S. bank 
pf the Oxus, producing good silk. 

' HUZRAT SHAH, a namo of Mowla 

Ali. 

‘ HUZRUT SHAH BABA, Fuqr-ood Deea, 
Gnnj ool Israr, a mahoraed;m saint. 

. HUZURESH, name of the translation of 
the Zendavesta into Pchlavi, a mixture of 
Semitic and Iranian, made in the time of the 
Sassanid©. Polilavi was the language used 
by the Sassanian dynasty. — Bunsen. Max 
Muller. Soo Honover. 

HVEDE. Dan. TVheat, 

HWA-KEA-TSZE. The Chinese cycle 
of sixty years is called Hwa-kea-tszo. The 
Chineso year commences from the conjunction 
of the sun and moon, or from the nearest new 
moon, to the fifteenth degree of Aquarius. 
It has twelve lunar months, some of twenty- 
nine, some of thirty days. To adjust the lu- 
nations with the course of the sun, they in- 
sert, when necessary, an intercalary month. 
J)ay aud night are divided into twelve 
periods, each of two hours.— Gutzlaff's 
Chinese History . p. 73. 

HWAN-TE, the oreaturo of the empress 
and Loang-ke, ascended the throne in 147. 
The harvest had for several years been very 
bad; and a drought, destroying the crop of 
153,morethan 100,000 families of the province 
ofKechoo left tljeir homes in search of a bet- 
ter country. Gutzlaff's Chinese History. Vol. 
I. p. 259. 

HWANG HAE, or the Yellow Sea, on the 
east coast of China, is bounded on the west 
by the deep bight of the coast comprehended 
between the Yang-tsze-keaug and the Shan- 
tung promontory, and on the east by the 
coast of Corea. It is mostly muddy and of 
a yellow colour near the land. — Horsb. 

HWANG HO or Yellow River, on the 
east coast of China, is little inferior to the 
Yang-tsze-keang river in magnitude. Its 
entrance Sb in about lat. 34° 2’ N, long 
' 119° 51 E, but is little known to Europeans. 

^ HWANG-PI. Chin. Cookia punctata ? 

HWAN THSANG. A Chinese pilgrim 
into Afghanistan and India in the 6th <W> 
tury who wrote a book entitled Siiin-Ki or 
descriptions of the countries of the west. 
See Hiwan Tbsang. 


HYA3NINA. 

HYA/ Sans. A horse, EJ, sun, whence 
\t1r05 and ha. appears to have been 
a term of Scy fchic origin for the sun, and Herj 
the Indian Apollo is addressed as the sun. 
Hiul or Jiul of northern nations is the Hindu 
Sacranta. Hiul may be the Noel of France 
Tod's Raj. Yol. I. p. 24. 

HYACINTH, a mineral consisting of 
silica and zirconia, transparent, and of a red 
colour. See Jnrgoon ; Zircon ; Garnet. 

HYACINTHINA. See Ledebauria. 
IIYACINTHUS ORIENTALIS, the well 
known hyacinth plants of Europe, are much 
esteemed for their beautiful ana ornamental 
appearance, they are grown both in beds and 
in glasses of water, the H. orientals is one of 
tho most beautiful and fragrant : native name 
is sambul; bulbs of different species are 
easily procurable from China. — Riddell 

HYA3NINA, the name of a sub- family of 
the Family FVlida?, of digitigrade carnivo-1 
rous nmmmaiifk, distinguished by Laving 
their fore-legs longer than their hind-legs, 
by their rough tongue, great and conical 
molar, or rather cutting-and- crushing, teeth, 

| projecting eyes, large ears, aud a deep and 
glandular pouch beneath the anus. 

6 M 6-5 

Incisors,--; canines,-- : molars, — -3J. 

G 1-1 4-4 

The false molars, three above and four be- 
low, arc conical, blunt, and very largo. The 
upper flesh-tooth (camassieie) has a small 
tubercle within and in front, but the lower 
one has none, aud presents only two tren- 
chant points. The whole of the dental and 
molar organisation, and indeed the whole 
cranial structure, appears to have been 
formed with a view to the bringing into tho 
most available action the formidable natural 
instruments which enable the* hyronas to 
break the hardest bones. In general fofm 
the hyaenas resemble dogs more than cats 
and Linnaeus classed them with the former 
to which they appear united by the Lycaon 
pictus of S. Africa. There is only one 
species in India, the striped Hyena, viz : 

Hyaona striata, Zimmerman 
11. vulgaris, Demaresi 

Taras. Hind. Lukra-batfh. H ,NT1, 

Hundar<. „ Naukra Bagh. ® BNl) 

Jhirak of Horriasa. Bar-vagi). « 

Lakhar-bagbar. Kara of Cbntral India.. 

N. India. Hind. Kirb& Cana km* 

Lokrabag. „ Kat-kirba. »# 

Lakar-bag’h. .. . Korna-gandii. 

The striped hyena is of a pale yellowish 
gray colour, with transverse tawny stripy 
neck and back maned, an? ordinary length* 
3 ft. 6 in. to root of tail, tail 17 inones. > 
prefers open country and generally dig 8 * 
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hole foe its don on the side of a hill or Diarbikr iu company with his uncle, and 
mountain, or lurks amongst ruins. It is after many difficulties and dangers? found 
quite a’ nocturnal animal, sallying forth his way to Beder, at which plicc sultan Ma- 
after dark and hunting for carcases, the homed Luskari Bahmani of Beder and Gul- 
bones of which it gnaws occasionally catch- burgah then held his court. Ferishta, iu his 
ing some prowling dog or stray sheep. It history of the Bahmani dynasty states that 
generally returns to its den before sunrise, sultan Kuli, in the first instance, obtained 
Its call is very unpleasant, almost unearthly, employment at the Bahmani court as one of 
The young are easily tamed and show much the Turki ghulam in personal attendance 
attachment to their keepers or masters, upon the king, but this appears to be denied 
uttering sounds not unliko human laughter, by the author of Towarikh-i-Qutub Sbahi, 
Jerdon's Mammals of India. who asserts that sultan Kuli was from the 

HYA HYA. — P Cow tree. first employed in a situation befitting his 

HYALiEA TRIDENT ATA, Lam. of the rank and family and from bis talents and 
seas of the E. Archipelago, has the power of courage early rose to the command of the 
expanding its keel appendices into the form Beder armies, and the government of the 
of large oval semi-transparent leaves of a province of Telingana. On the decadency 
light green colour.— Collingwood. of the Bahmani dynasty, during the latter 

HYAT, Ait. life', said by imihomedans to part- of the reign of Mahomed II. when the 
have been created on the tenth day of Mo- government had been virtually usurped by 
hurrum. the minister Kasim Burid, saltan Kuli seiz- 

HYAT QULUNDUR, or Baba-Boodun or ed the province of Telingana and some years 
Bawa-Boodun, a mahomedan saint. afterwards, took the title of Qutub shah, 

HY-CHT. Chin. Agar-agar Malay, a this latter event occurred in A. D. 1520 or 

species of marine alga, the Fucus tenax ; thereabouts, and tho Qutub Sbahi dynasty 

occurs in many of the Malayan islands, and existed in Telingana under this name for a 
forms a considerable article of export to period of nearly 200 years. The following 
China by junks. It is esculent when boiled kings of this house reigned between the 
to a jelly, and is also used by the Chinese as period of its establishment and the siege 
a vegetable glue and in their paintings. It and capture of Golcondah by Aurungzeb, in 

abounds on the coral shoals in tho vicini- A. D. 1087 : — 

ty of Singapore but the finest known in the Sultan Kuli Qutub Shah - ■ 1512-154)3 

Archipelago is found on the coast ofBilli- Jumshid Qutub Shah - -1543 

ton. The chief consumption of it by the Sheik Sultan Kuli - - » 1550 

Chinese is iu the dressing and glazing of Ibrahim Kuti^b Shalt * - . 1557 

their cotton manufactures and the prepara- Abdul Muz uficr Sultan - 1 *>80 

tion of sacrifice paper and paintings for their Mahomed Kuli Qutub Shah -j 
temples. A small portion of the finest part Sultan Mahomed Qutub Shah ■ 1611-1626 
is sometimes made into a firm jelly which Sultan Abdulah Qutub Shah • 1626-1673 
oil being cut up and preserved in syrup Abdul Hossain Qutub Shah 1673-1683. 
makes a delicious sweetmeat. — Crawfurd The last named is commonly known by the 
Lie. page 6. name of Thanuah Shah. Another account 

HYDASPES or Jehlum, the modern describes the founder of this dynasty, Sultan 
Behut, was called Bedaepes or Hydaspes by Kuli as the son of Oraeer Kooli, a Toorkman 
the Greeks, Behut is the modern abbrevi- chief, who claimed to be a lineal descendant 
ation for the ancient Vitasta. of the prophet Noah, throughhis son Japhefc 

HYDAT1NA, a genus of molluscs. He was born in the town of Hamodur, and 

HYDERABAD. The present dynasty, when a youth accompanied his paternal unde 
the Asof-Jahi, was preceded by the Qutub to India and reached the town of Beder, 
Shahi dynasty of Golcondah, and the follow- then the seat of Government of the Bahmani 
ing remarks on have been extracted from kings, about the close of the reign of sultan 
the Hadikat-ool-Alum, a work compiled by Mahomed Shab Lashkarri Bahmani, was ftf- 
Meer Alam, minister to the nizam Sikunder towards dignified with the title of Qutub-ttl- 
Jah. Sultan Kuli, the founder of the dy- Mulk i. e. * the Polar star of the state 1 to 
nasty, was descended from the chiefs of tho it was attached as a jaghir the town of 
Karakonilu tribe of Kurds, and appears to Golcondah and the surrounding villages, fife 
have been born near Diarbikr. The tribe was afterwards promoted to the command 
which he belonged having been rjubdued <of all the troops in that vicinity. On the 
Mir Hussain— and subjected to tbe decadence of the Bahmani power, Qutub-uU; 
Akunelu tribe of which that chief was head, Mulk threw off its control, in 1612, though 
'^■sultfiua ’Kuli, . to save his life, fled from according to some historians he did not aft* ; 
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icme the*tifcle of an independent sovereign 1,000 horse, called the city Bhagnnggur but 
for sotneyears subsequently, probably about afterwards changed it to Hyderabad. Hy. 
1620. The seat of government was estab- derabad remained without walls till Mubariz 
lished at Golcondah formerly known by the khan, subadar of the Dekkan, commenced 
Hindu name. The limits of the territory them — he, however, had not finished one- 
contained within his dominions are describ- third, when lie died, and they were after- 
ed by the anthor of the Hadikut-ool-alum, as words finished by Asof Jah. Sultan Maho- 
extending from Chandah in the north to the med Kuli, built the Char Minar, the Mecca 
Carnatic, and from the sea shore of Orissa, Musjid 1008, and died in 1611- 1020, liis tomb 
Viaagapatam and Masulipatam to Beder and bears this date ; succeeded by his nephew 
the Bijapoor territories on the west. The sultan Mahomed Qutb Shah, who died in 
anthor declares that Sultan Kuli seeing that 1626-1035, his tomb bears this date, be- 
Sultan Mahomed Shah Lushkarri was tween it aud that of sultan Abdulla, is a 
much attached to his Turki slaves entered tomb erected to his wife Hyat Begum, who 
the band and was appointed to the charge of died in 1660-1077. The musjid in its im* 
distributing the pay, Ac., to the mahal. mediate vicinity was erected by the princess. 
After a reign of 31 years, Sultan Kuli was Sultan Abdulla, died in 1673- J 083 ; snccecd- 
murdered by a Turki slave at Golcondah ed by Ins son-in-law Abdul Hoossein, com- 
at the.instigation of his son Jumshid, A. D., monly called Thannab Shah, and with this 
1643, A. H. 950.* He was murdered in the individual the dynasty closed — Aurungzebe 
mosque situated inside the town, and was in attacked Golcondah, took the king prisoner 
the act of directing the masons to break open in 1687-1092 and carried him to Ahmed- 
tt door to escape assassination, when the man nuggur where he and Aurungzeb, died, 
eihployed by his son stabbed him. He died Nizam-ul-Mulk, was the first of the pre- 
at the age of 90 years, and was succeeded sent dynasty. The territory which, as ado- 
by his son Yar Kuli Jumsbid Khan, who puty, ho ruled ; was 100,000 square miles in 
bfbd murdered his elder brother Malik area, and he threw aside his allegiance to 
Qutb-nd-din during their father’s existence, the emperor of Delhi. Asof Jab, Nizam-ul- 
' Kasim Burid beseiged Golcondah with a Mulk, was a Turani noble, whose name was 
large force, in aid of Ibrahim Qutb Shah, Chin Kilich Khan. He succeeded Daood 
in which he failed, . Ibrahim fled to Bijanug- Khan in the government of the Dekban 

f ur 1550-957, to Ram Raj, and Jhiimshid which his offspring still rule, as the Asof 
ied of cancer in 1553-957, having been Jahi dynasty. Asof Jah was a distinguish- 
guilty of great crimes— -among others the ed ruler. After various intrigues during 
/assassination of his father and brother and the weak reigns of Feroksir and the Syuds 
the death of many individuals ordered for Mir Hussain Ali and Mir Abdullah, after 
execution in moments of passion and pain : the assassination of Feroksir in 1718, in the 
he is said to have lost the tip of his nose and reign of Ma homed Shah, Asof Jah, in 1720, 
a great part of his cheek by a sabre cut in when governor of Guzerat, revolted, over- 
battle — this is related by some of his father ? ran Candesh, and captured Asirghur. He 
He was succeeded by his son Sheikh Sultan was subsequently appointed vizir, but dis- 
Kuli, a boy of 10 years of age, who reigned gusted with the vicious courses of the em- 
for a period of 7 years. The weakness of peror he returned to the Dekhan, defeated 
the. government, and the contentions ex- Mubaraz-ud-Dowlah and in 1724, estab- 
istjng between tie reigning sovereign, and lished the Hyderabad kingdom near Gol- 
hifl uncle, Dowlut Kuli, whose cause had condah, where the Kutub Shahi family had 
been espoused by Jagdeo Rao, rajah of ruled. 

Warungul, induced Ibrahim to leave the In 1748, Nizam-ul-Mulk died, aged 104 
Bijanuggur court for Golcondah, which he years. His second son, Nasir Jung, assum- 
reached and succeeded in establishing him- ed the government, but Muzaffar Jung, a 
self in 1657 and after a reign of 23 years he grandson of Nizam*ul-Mulk, took the lead, 
died in the year 1580-988, and lies buried declared himself subadar of the Dekhan, 
iaoneof the tombs of Golcondah, — thl two and joined Chunda Sahib and Dnpleix, and 
last figures, of the above date only are visible, in 1749, fought and won the battle of Aroboor. 
He was succeeded by his son Sultan Mahomed Various intrigues occurred, in which Nasir 
Kuli Qutub Shah. In 1690, in consequence Jung formed friendships with the three 
of ^ the crowded state of the city, numbers JPathan chiefs, of Cuddapah, Knmool an 
died, and the seat of government was re- oavanora, but he was attacked by * ^ 
tiabved to the banks of the Musa river. The French before Ginjie, when oneof the 
shsh yrbo waft much attached to a woman than chiefs shot him. On this^Muza 
to whom he had given Jung was released from prison and. deelar 
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Rizam, He joined Chunda Sahib and the 
French under Dupleix bat he was assassi- 
nated by the nabob of Kumool on his way to 
’Hyderabad, in 1751,- when M. Bussy declared 
Sullabnt Jung, the youngest uncle of the 
deceased to be the Nizam of Arcot. On 
the death of Nasir Jung, his eldest brother 
Ghazi-ud-Din was appointed subadar of the 
Dekkan, but he was poisqned by his own 
mother and Sullabut Jung succeeded. 

Sallabut Jung, alternately combined with 
and opposed M. Bussy. Sullabut Jung was 
deposed in July 1761, and was shortly after 
assassinated by his brother Nizam Ali. 

In 1763, Nizam Ali, met the army of Ma- 
dliava Kao, Peshwa, under Rnghoba, ou 
the banks of the Godavery, and was com- 
pletely routed. 

- Secundur Jah, reigned till 1828 ; Nazir- 
ud-Dowlah 1828 till Asof-ud-Dowlah died 
1868 leaving an infant son. 

Its chief towns are Hyderabad, Secunder- 
abad, Aurangabad, Beder, Mominabad or 
Amba Joghi, Ellichpur, Waratigal, Oomrao- 
teeand Nandeir. 

Aurungabad, in L. 10° 53’ N. and L. 7f>° 
21’ E. in the Dekkan, is a large but greatly 
dedayed city and a military station. The 
mean height of the station is 1 ,885 feet above 
Bombay, at Colabab. It may now have 
about 15,000 people. It lias, several times, 
for short periods, been occupied by the pre- 
sent dynasty. It has, in and near it, several 
places of interest. The daughter of Aurung- 
zeb, son of shall Jah an r is buried there 
under a cupola, said to resemble the Taj 
Mahal at Agra. It is of White marble, in 
which elegant arabesques and flowers are 
carved with great skill, and the doors are 
ornamented with plates of metal, in which 
also are flowers and ornaments. Near the 
mosque is a handsome marble hall, and 
yound it a neglected garden. Aurungzeb 
is buried at Roza 25 miles distant, on an 
elevated plateau overlooking tin valley of 
the Godavery, and the Ellora caves are ex- 
vated on its southern face. The fortress of 
Dowlatabad, also, is near. 

There is a water mill at the Shah Mutafar 
garden. 

Hyderabad, for revenue and judicial pur- 
poses, is arranged into 14 districts, grouped 
iafive divisions. The area is 95,337 square 
miles with a population of about 10,666,080. 
The Nizam's territories comprehend the seats 
°f some of the greatest and most powerful 
anpient sovereignties of the Dekhan. Such 
^ Calyan’ the capital of the Western* 
Ch^iikya, and Bijala Raya dynasties ; Deva- 
jjp*i or Deoghnr the capital of the Ya- 
dova; Warangal that of the Kakatcya; and 
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the great mahommedan principalities of Kal- 
burgah, subsequently split into the* subordi- 
nate powers of Bijapnr (the Adil Shah), 
Ahmednaggar (Nizam Shah), of Golcohda 
(Qutnb Shah), Berar (Imad Shah) add of 
Beder (Birud Shah), &£. The Hyderabad 
territories contain four distinct nations, 
the Canarese, Mahratta, Teling and Gojict, 
with numerous fragmentary tribes, and 
many wandering houseless races. The Hy- 
derabad territory has an annual revenue- of 
Rs 1,65,00,000 or £1,650,000. Berar, now 
assigned to the British, belongs to the Nizam. 

It has 1 7,334 square miles, with a population 
of 2,231,565. 

In the tract lying between the Mysore, 
Hyderabad and the Mahratta country were 
several petty sovereignties, such as that of the 
nabob of Bamjanapully a Syed family in 
the east of the Ceded districts ; the Pathan 
nabobs of Kurnool on the right bank of the 
Tumbudrah river, further west, the Reddi 
chief of Gad wal ; the Mahratta chief of Sun- 
door one of the Ghorpara family ; the Kshe- 
tria rajah Narapati of Anagundah, the des- 
cended of the great king Rama of Yijianag- 
gur, who was overthrown by the combina- 
tion of the inabomedan kings of Golcondah, 
Kalburgah, Bijapore and Ahmednuggur, the 
Pathan nabob of Shahnoor, the Ghorpara 
chieftains of Gunjundergurh and Akalkote, 
and at Ghoorgoontah and Beder Shorapore 
the desccndents of that Beder soldier, Pid 
Naek, to whom Aurungzeb granted a small 
territory in*the Raichore Doab, for the aid 
given at the siege of Bejapore. The Beder 
race have only these two small sovereignties, 
and some of the race there are tall well made 
robust men. The nizam of Hyderabad ftrr- 
nislies a contingent of 8,000 men, in six regi- 
ments of Infantry, four of Cavalry, and four 
batteries of Artillery as established by the 
treaty of 1798. 

Nabob sir Salar Jung, in 1868, made;' 
changes in the administrative machinery and 
five Sudder Talookdars or Divisional Com* 
missioners were appointed, as under:-— , 

. 1. Aurungabad, Beer and Purbhanee. 

2. Nandeir, Naldroog and* Beder. 

3. Nulgonda, Khummuin. > 

4. Lingsoogoor and Raichoor. : " 

5. Indoor, Meduek, Yelgundul and Surapootv 

The first three commissioners on Rs. 1,50# 
a month, and last two on Rs. 1 ,000. 

The people in the first two divisions speak 
Marathi, the next two the Telugu and the Jfisl ; v 
are the Canarese districts of the nizam’s te^ | 
ritories. Each of the above fourteen Distrib^ 
is presided over by a talookdar on from 
to 600 Rupees a month, assisted by deputy 
talookdars, who control and superintend 
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Wtfrk of naibs or tahsildars of talookas. 
The commissioners go on circuit with- 
in their respective jurisdictions during 
eight months of the year, spending the re- 
maining four at some central locality. The 
Commissioners communicate with the 
minister through the Malguzari or Civil 
Secretariat. There is a separate department 
of Police with a Suddur Mohtamim or In- 
spector General. Immediately under his 
orders ere placed five naib mohtamim or 
■deputy inspectors General to whom the 
Siu&b Mohtamim or the District Superin- 
tendents are directly subordinate. Each dis- 
trict has its zillah engineer : there is a Con- 
servator of forests, and Chief Inspector of 
the medical department. 

The Hyderabad Assigned districts were, 
ftt first, subdivided into east and west"Berar. 
Ia December 1864, however, they were re- 
constructed into the four districts of Woon, 
Oomraoti, Akolah and Maiker and in 1 868, 
the district of Bassim was formed. The 
average area of each is 4,500 square miles, 
but from the circumstance that two of 
the districts are cut up by numerous 
ranges of hills, and in many parts are thinly 
inhabited, the share of the revenue contri- 
buted by them is not in proportion to their 
aize. The area of all cultivated laud, 
in consequence of the very high prices of 
all agricultural produce, increased from 
3 , 670,480 acres in 1863-4 to 4,036,900 in 
1864 - 5 . The demand for land revenue in 
1863-4 was £354,498 and in 1864-5 
£ 381 , 802 . 

.Berar is permanently assigned by the 
nxBftsn to the Government of India to meet 
treaty obligations, subject to the condition 
that ijze surplus revenue shall be paid to 
Hyderabad. The province is administered 
by two Commissioners under the Resident of 
Hyderabad. As re-arranged in A 868 it con- 
tains 6 districts in 2 divisions. 

Qftbe towns, Ellichpoor is the largest, 
having a population of 27,782 souls ; Oomra- 
watie comes next, having 23,410, then 
Akolah having 14,006, and Akote (in the 
Akolah district) 'having 14,006. The pro- 
portion between the sexes in all ages was 
483 females to 517 males. 

; principal divisions of the people of 
Bttair as to creed and caste were : 


"Christian*.. 




903 
16 
75 

154,951 

49,843 

36,831 

28,018 


Sudra. ...1,441,271 

Out-castes 801,379 

Aborigines 163,059 

Hindoo Sects 55,219 

Total... 2,231,565 


^;'T^Du(>cast6g t or Non-Aryans are thua de- 
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Mhar. ’ Dukhnee, Ghut- ' 
Somavanshi Adhucy, oley, Saradkar, 

Telung, Madrasi, Ladoom Baonsee, Tee- 

Baider, Awdhatan. Holiar holey, Gavadey, 

Bhiluug, Perdeshi, Bhat, Saveley, Devadey, 

Hajam, Vatie, Loadey, Lakhari, Samus. 85,453 

Malvi, Gopal, Lawyaney Kalanki 46 

Mhar, Labai, Doagra Pirastee g 

2,27.824 Bahurapi 232 


Dhor 2,948 Pasee 20 

Khakrob (Bungee) 543 Kaikadi 3,20 1 

Kateek 4,069 . Aram 15 

Dasree 243 I Berad \\ 

Chamar. j Holar 274 

Varadey, Parde- Julnee 2 

shi, Marathey Monghey. 332 

Dakhnee Pu- Madgi... . 1,718 

dum, Holar,* Hin- 
dustani, Chumbar, Total 1296,111 

Moohee 19,172 Wandering tribe 

Mang . (Paradhi) 5,268 

Mang, Maro- — 

they, Vereday, 3,01,379 

Bant, Telung, 


All of the Bheel race, who live along the 
skirts of the Sautpoora range, ’appear to 
have embraced mahomedanism, though they 
do not intermarry with the purer maho- 
modans, and the list shows that there are 
127 converts who were not born in that 
faith. ' * 

The Kshatriya class contains mostly a set 
of very Rubious pretenders to the honor of 
Raj poot descent. Mahrattas of no particular 
family usually call themselves thakoor— 
even a Koonbee will occasionally try to ele- 
vate himself thereby, while the Purbho, 
Kayuth and other castes of mixed origin and 
good social status are constantly invading 
the Kshatriya military order. The distinction 
is also claimed by the rajas of the Sautpoora 
hills, who assert that they are rajpoots de- 
pressed by the necessities of mountain life, 
whereas they are Gond or Kurkoo elevated 
by generations of highland chieftainship. 

Under the heading Yaisya are placed all 
the commercial classes of hindus, the north- 
couutry Marwareo and Agurwalla, with 
those who are known by the general term 
Bunya, and a few castes like the Romtee 
from the south, or the Lar, who do not seem 
to be well known out of Berar. 

The Budra caste in Berar, as in Mysore, 
all eat together, although they* do not in- 
termarry. The Koonbee and Malee eat flesh, 
drink liquor moderately, and their widows 
may always remarry if they choose, except- 
ing the widows of Desmookhs, who ape high- 
caste prejudices. The Koshtee, is a weaving 
caste. The Bunjara are comparatively 
numerous in Berar, their occupation as car- 
riers is rapidly going, and during their tran- 
sitional st*ge they give" a* good deal of 
trouble to the police; The Dhungur are 
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gbetip farmers, and theHutker one of their de V fade, p. 37 ei seq. t J)r, Vincent’* trm* 
clang* Still hold much land on the border of | elation, p, 386. Postm ’* Personal Obsma- 
the Nizam's territory) and was not long ago tion p. 27. Burnes Sind . 
notorious for pugnacity and rebellion. The Yol. I. p. 462. 

Bhoee has recently been supposed to belong HYDER ALI, was the son of l^xtteh 
to a widely spread primitive tribe ; the Gar- Mahomed a native of the Punjab. He was 
pugaree, live by the profession of conjuring born in 1702, and is said to have been a camel 
away hailstorms. Any one who has watch- driver iu'his youth, but when 47 years of 
ed the medicine man at work has witnessed age, he took service with the rajah of Mysore* 
a relic of pure feticliism, possibly handed in some humble capacity as a soldier, but ho. 
down from the Pre- Aryan races and their rose in rank and gradually assumed power 
earliest liturgies. The Vidoor and Krishna- until, in 1749, he put the rajah aside and 
pukshee are the same; they are descendants in 1761, he usurped the Government, and 
of brahmins by women of inferior caste, and soon after conquered Bednorenud extended 
Krishhapuksbee is only an astronomical Ibis dominions to tliu sea. Hyder Ali wag 
metaphor for describing a halfbreed, the | severely curbed by the Mali rut tus and then 
term meaning literally “dark- fortnight’' and entered into an alliance with Xizam-Aliand 
referring to the half darkened orb of the attacked tho British, but tin* allies were de- 
moon. All tbesudras of this part of India are feated at Cbaugama in August 1767, and 
of Turanian origin. The Mlmr have been again at Trinomalee, The war continued, 
taken to be the same with the T)her, a very however, and Ilyder AH in March 1769 ar- 
useful and active tribe. The Mang appear rived within ten miles of Madras, but 
to be the lowest in tile social scale of all. on the 4th April a treaty was condud- 
The paucity of the Khakrob or Bbangee, ed. Hyder Ali conquered Coorg in 1772. 
who are so numerous in Northern India, is In 1 773 mid I 774, he recovered all the terri- 
a serious sanitary difficulty. The Kaikaree tories which i he Mahrattas had seized. In 
are a tribe formerly well known for their 1775. ho captured Bellary, from Bassalnt 
thieving habits. Of the aborigines, the Gond, Jung, in 1770, he extinguished the power 
Kurkoo, and Bheolare the only completely of Morai-i lino and the indepen donee of Sa- 
preserved specimens of tribes. The two vauoro and in 1779, he annexed all the 
first retain their languages, while the Bheel dominions of the Nabob of Cuddapah. In. 
tongue seems to have become extinct very July 1780 he invaded the Carnatic, laid 
recently, in Berar, its disuse being probably siege to Arcot, and on the 10th September 
expedited by their general conversion u» 1 7 mj totally destroyed the force of Colonel 
mahomedanism. The Ramosee, a predatory Hm Hie. Sir Eyre Cooto arrived from Cal- 
race, speak Telugu in their families, ami arc eufta on the 5th November 1781, while 
doubtless from lVlingaunh. The original Ilyder was surrounding five forts, Coote, 
Purdhan among fcbo Gond answered to I he captured Carungally, overthrew Hyder’s 
Bhat among the hiudus, but many seem to forces in a general battle at Porto-Novo, on 
have settled in the plains as a .separate class the 1st July- 1781, on which liyder’B in* 
of Gond. vestment of Trichinopoly and that of Wan- 

HYDERABAD in Sind, formerly i he dewash by his son Tippoo, wore abandoned.* 
mahomedan capital of the country, is four Coote met Hyder at Pollilore, but again 0h 
miles on the left bank of the river fnduB. the 27th September 1781, at Sholinguv 9 
It was built by the Kalora dynasty who Coote completely defeated Hyder and coin* 
preceded that of tho Talpur race. Ilydera- polled him to raise the siege of Vellore* 
had is advantageously situated in the extre- Hyder Ali died on the 7th December 17S$» 
mity of a ridge of limestone hills. It is 130 His death took place in camp near Arcot, 
miles from the sea and in the time of the but was concealed until bis son Tippoo oomp 
Amirs, in 1828 contained a population of — : — At his father’s demise at the close 
20,000. The town of Hyderabad is built on of a virtual reign of thirty years, the army 
a low calcareous, elevation, stretching at first consisted of a hundred thousand well fain* 
north and south, the direction of the build- ed men, with about five millions storiimr 
lags, and then sweeping round towards the of money in the treasury. Tippoo, at feat 
river. humble, grew arrogant. He invaded 

The ancient name of Hyderabad was Ne- vancore in 1791 , but was attacked an# di* 
toon or Niruri, and Abnlfeda says, was &1- feated by the Mahratta Peshwa, the Hy 
most equi-distant, between Dabul (Dewul or derebad State and the British in 1792. 
Tatta) and Mansoora, Sehwan, or Minagara, the resulting treaty of 1 792, Tippqo agrei , _ 
the latitude of whioh, is 26° IP. — Sinnefs cede one half of Mysore to England, to pta 
Voyage, p. 159. JSchircmemens sur la Carte a large indemnity and to give up Ut'hml 
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Cornwall^ his two eldest sous as hostages integuments, they are beaten, up with clarified 
for his* future conduct. They were removed butter into a soft mass, and in this state 
to Vellore, but, in 1800, possibly incited by applied thrice a day to the parts affected 
or through them, the native soldiers of that Roxb. Voigt, 86. 

garrison, revolted and massacred the Eu- HYDNOCARPUS VENENATA. Gteam 
ropean garrison. After the suppression of Syn, of Hydnocarpus inebrians. — Vahl. 
this, they were removed to Russapuglah HYDRA. The Tauric and Hydra foes 
near Caloutta. In 1798, Tippoo again began with which Jason had to contend before he 
intrxgneB, but this time with France, which obtained the fleece of Aries, are the symbols 
brought on another war, and Tippoo fell at of the sun-god, both of the Ganges and tho 
the siege and storm of Seringapatam by the Nile ; this fable has occupied almost every 
British in 1799, and while a portion of the pen of antiquity, but is clearly astronomi- 
country was left to the son of Chum Raj, the cal, as the names alone of the ‘Argha- 
remainder was portioned amongst the Bri- Nat’h,* sous of Apollo, Mars, Mercury, Sol 
tisb, the Mahrattas and the Hyderabad State. Arcus or Argus, J upiter, Bacchus, <&e., suf- 
Hyder Ali was not cruel without necessity ; ficiently testify, whose voyage is entirely 
but, on the other hand, not merciful, if celestial. — Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. I, p. 601. 
cruelty could in the least assist him. He See Krishna. 


entertained an implacable enmity and hatred 
towards the British. Hyder Ali formed a 
great tank in Mysore.- -Bjornsterna, British 
Empire in the East, p. 166. Hovell Thurlow , 
p. 132 . Malleson' 8 French in India. 

HYDNOCARPUS, a genus of plants, be- 
longing to the Natural Order Pangiace® in 
which are two species, H. inebrians and H. 
odoratus. Dr. Hooker says, one of this ge- 
nus, the “ Took, 1 ’ grows in the Teesta valley 
• in Sikkim. It is a beautiful evergreen tree, 
with tufts of yellow blossoms on the trunk : 

, its fruit is as large as an orange, and is used 
to poison fisb, while from the seeds an oil is 
expressed. — Hooker Him . Journal , Vol. II. 
p.7. 

HYDNOCARPUS INEBRIANS, Vahl. 

H. venenata, Qoartner. 

Kowtee, Mahr. I Makooloo, Singh. 

Ifaratti, Maleal. | Marra vattay Tam 

A large tree, growing in Ceylon on the 
banks of rivers, up to an elevation of 2,000 
feet, also, in Malabar, in Tinnevelly, and 
Travancore. It is a common tree on the west 
OOast, not so in the Coimbatore jungles. The 
is hardly found in the Bombay nor- 
thern jungles on the coast ; more frequently 
in those south of the Savitree river. The 
irodd is not used for any purpose. The seeds 
of the fruit afford an oil. Flowers small, 
white. Fruit used for poisoning fish. — The 
'th&tty °f Canara, called also Neeradi- 
Slootoooil a very valuable vegetable solid oil, 
it ftom this tree. It is of the consistence of 
hard salt batter and is used as, a 
remedy in scabies and ulcers of the feet. 
ties, D**- Voigt, Gibson and Wight. 

ODORATUS. Lmdley. 

Cfyhoc&rdia odorata Bmp. I Chaoolmoogra 

•'-'■r I odorata Roxb 

Ch&almoogr&BcNG.HiND. | Piturkurra Bsnq. Hind. 

. A tree of Assam, Silhet, seeds used in the 
^ii^ bf^ta^(BpU8 disorders. Freed from their 


HYDRANGEA, is a well-known genus 
of hardy shrubs, of which one species is 
commonly cultivated for the sake of its 
beautiful flowers. This plant is a native of 
China and Japan : it was originally observ- 
ed in the gardens of Canton by Loureiro, 
who took it for a primrose, and called it 
Primula mutabilis. It was next met with 
by Commerson, a French traveller, who 
named it Hortensia, in compliment to Ma- 
dame Hortense Lepleaute. H. hortensis, 
called Guelder Rose, from hydor, water, 
andaggion, a vessel, in allusion to some of 
the species growing in water, and the resem- 
blance the capsule bears to a cup. The 
flowers are of various shades of rose colour. 
Propagation may be effected by cutting or 
layers. The soil most desired by the hy- 
drangea is a black earth, mixed with well 
rotted leaf mould, and a small portion of 
sand. It requires moisture, and a supply of 
water should be freely given to it. 
HYDRANGEA THUNBERGII. 

Amafcsja, Javan. | Teaof Iicaveu, Eng. 

In use, in Java, as a tea. 
HYDRARGYRH3, of Carolina, these leave 
the drying pools and seek the noaresfc water, 
in a straight line, though at a considerable 
distance. - 

HYDRAOTES. See Khetri, Punjab- 
H YDRARGYRI BICHOLOEIDUM. Lat. 
Corrosive sublimate. / 

HYDRARGYRI SlSULPHURETUM. 
Lat. Cinnabar. ■ 

HYDRARGYRUM. Lat. Mercury/ 
HYDRASTIS CANADENSIS, or Cana- 
dian yellow root, a valuable bitter fcouic, and 
useful yellow dye-staff. 

HYDRATE DE SOUDE. Fr. Soda. 
HYDRAULIC CEMENT. The finer 
kinds of lime and cement On. the coast 
of the Peninsula of India a^e made from 
shells. A pi^ce of ground about ton 
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HYDROCHAR&C&dS. 

Hydi’ophis cceralescensjthe bluish sea snake, Bengal. 
Chitulia iuomata, Indian ocean. 

„ fasciata, ,, 

Korilia Jerdonii, the kerilia, Madias. 

Hydrus major, the sea snake, India, avsTBALIA. 
„ annulatus, the ringed 
soa snake, Singapore. 

Tomogastfcr eydonxii. Indian OC»an> 

Stophanohydra fusca, Juke’s hypo* 

trophis, Darn LEY islands. 

Chorsydrua annulatuK, Madras. 

„ gran u lata, the chersydrus, „ 

Acrochordus javanieus, Java, 

Krpotonina. 

Krpeton tentaculus, the erpeton. 

Cerberus cinereus, the karoo bokadam, India. 

acutus, Borneo. 


• HYDRIDE. 

feei square' is laid down even and floor- 
ed over with clay : an upright pole is placed 
at each end of this, and a sheet stretched 
out with back stays spread between the 
poles which are steadied with strings. On 
the floor a bed of shells and rice-chaff alter- 
nately, about ten inches thick and eight feet 
by six, is spread neatly out. Some firewood 
is placed along the windward side of this, 
and when the sea breeze sets in the wood is 
kindled. As the heat extends to leeward, 
and the shells become calcined, the lime- 
burners draw off the fore parts of them with j 
a stick, and so soon as thqy have cooled on j 
the floor sufficiently to allow them to be j 
handled, they are placed in a scoop basket j 
and the dirt and epidermis winnowed from j 
them. The shells, now white and peavly, j 
are next thrown into a small sized vat par- : 
tially filled with water : hero they for some I 
time boil from the effects of the heat and I 
slaking. The whole in a short timo settles \ 
down into a fine semi-fluid mass, which is j 
taken out and slightly dried, and is now 
ready for use. A good hydraulic cement is | 
formed of the blue clay of Madras, and shell j 
lime. Bitumen or asphalte seems to have | 
been employed in Babylon, as a cement. ! 

HYDRIILE, the Sea Snakes, venemons j 
reptiles which appear to live on sea- weed, j 
They lay their eggs on the shore and coil • 
thornseives up on the sand. They are found ! 
at sea all along the coast, within soundings, • 
and their appearance always marks the ap- j 
proach to land. Thoy are often thrown 
ashore by the surf and they are occasionally 
carried up rivers by the tide, bub they can- by the sugar refiners of Saharunpore for 
not live in fresh-water. Fishermen greatly covering the surface of $ugar, in order to 
dread these snakes. The following genera , allow the slow percolation of water when 

and species occur in the south and cast of i refining it. It is comrnou in water in parts 
a • * ■ .... .... ta ■ 


„ uuicolor, 

PHILIPPINES, 

„ australis, 

Australia. 

llomalopsis buccata, 


Java. 

„ Hardwickii, 


India. 

Phytolopsis punctata, 



HVopidophis sohistosus, the chittcr, 


Ceylon. 

Myron Richardsonii, 

Australia. 

„ trivittatus, 


India. 

Ilypsirhina plumbca, 


Borneo. 

5 , Hardwickii, 


Penang. 

„ Aer tho Ular A or, 


Borneo. 

„ bilincata, 


China. , 

,, ChinensiH, 


China. 

,, Benettii, 


China. 

Fordonia lcucobalia, 


Timor. 

„ uuicolor. 


Borneo, 

Raclitia Indica. 


India. 

Miralia altomans, 


Java. 

Xonodcrmus JavunicuH, the Gonionotr, 


— Eng. Cyc. 



HYDRILLA VERT1CILLATA. 

Roxb. 

Kurelee, Hind. -Jhangh, 


Panj. 

Jala, Panj. Pumichu, 


,Tel. 

This, with other aquatic plants, 

is used 


Asia. 

Pelamis bicolor. 

„ ornata, 
Lapemis embus, 

„ hardwickii, 
Aturia bclcheri N. 
ornata, 


| of the Punjab plains up to Peshawar. 
Pacific ocean. ««cd oast of Sutlej, for 


Borneo. 
Madras. 
Borneo. 
Guinea. 
Indian, Seas. 


Microcephalophis gracilis, kadelna- 

gam, of Madras. 

Knhydrina Bongalensis, Madras. 

• valakadyen, 

Hydroplus obscura, tKe shooter sun. .. 

„ lindsayii, China. 

„ fasciata, Indian ocean, 

„ nigrocincta, the kcrril, Bengal. 

J} doliata, the black headed 

kerril, Australia. 

„ subcincta, Shaw’s chittul, Indian ocean. 
„ Bublsevis, the chittul, China and In- 
dian ocean. 

„ mentalis the pale chittul, Ind. ocean. 

„ ocellata, the eyed chittul, Australian seas 
„ Spiralis, the shiddil, Indian ocean. 

' v „ subannulata, the ringed sea snake, India- 
„ aspera, the rough ‘sea snake. Sing A rokfi. 


It is 

refining sugar, but 
at Multan, west of that river, it is not ob- 
tainable. — Dr. J. Stewart Pwij . Plants , p. 24 1. 

HY 1> ItOCH ARA CKyE. A natural order 
of floating or water plants of which six ge- 
nera with eleven species occur in the East 
Indies, viz., 4 species of Ottalia, 3 of Valli^ 
sneria, 1 of Hydrilla, 1 of Blyxa, 1 ofEnbalus 
and 1 of Hydrocharis. Hydrilla verticil- 
lata, along with similar plants is employed 
by the sugar refiners of Saharunpoor and s 
Bcrhampoor for covering the surface of their- 
sugars, as clay is used in the W. Indies, tp 
permit the slow percolation of water. Etfw •" i 
halus acoroidos has a sulphureous smell. Itai 
fruit is eatable, raw, boiled or roasted, 
boiled the nuts acquire the taste of boileik 
chcsnuts. Tho natives of the Molue&K 
make nets of tho tough threads, which ' 
main after the put rifled leaves, these nets 
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HYDROCYANIC ACID. 

/said to bo very durable in sea water. The 
following are the genera and species : 

Hydrilla verticillata. Linn. 

Serpicula verticillata, Linn. fil. Roxh. 
ValHsneria verticillata, „ 

Udora verticillata, Sphcno. 

. Hottonia serrata, Willd. 

Crows in most parts of India. 

Vallisneria spiralis, L. 

V. spiraloides, Roxb. | V. Jaequininna, Spiikncl 
A plant of Europe and America. 

Vallisneria physienm, Juss. 

A plant of Cochin China. 

Buolia cordala , Wall. 

A plant of Promo and Taong-Dong. 

Blym octmdra , Rich, grows all over India. 

'■ Enhalus acoruicks , Linn. 

Acorus marmus, Humph. | Stratiotos acoroide.s,L^N\. 
Grows in the Concaus and Moluccas. 

■ Ottelia alismoides , Peks. 

Stratiotes alismoides, Lixn. 

* Ilymenotlioea laxifolia, Salis. 

Damasonium Jndieum, Willdu. 

,, nlisruoidcs, R. Bit. 

The Panee-kula of Bengal, grows in most- 
parts of India. 

HYDROCHELIDON LNDICA or ‘Sterna 
lencoparica, the ‘ Whiskrcd Tern, occurs in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Malay cotmtrios; and 
very common in India. 

HYDROC1 LLOHATE D'AMMONIAO. 
Fk. Hydrochlorate of Ammonia. 

HYDROCOT YLE ROT [JN DIFOLIA. 

Wall. Syn. of Hydrocotile Asiatica. — Linn. 

[ HYDROCOTYLE ASIATICA. Linn. 

Ilydrocotylo rotuudifolia, Wall. 

Thulkmi, Bexc. j Ilocu-gotu kola, Si noil 

Asiatic Pennywort, E no. Vnllari kim, Tam. 

Indian „ „ Munduka bnimmi, Tisl. 

’rhiokleaved „ ,, Bokkiuln; Pinna ye- 

Kodagam, Halkai.. laki chettu, „ 

M qndnka purni, Sans Babbasai Elaka or 

Elika chavi kara, „ 

A small herbaceous creeping plant with 
little purplish red flowers, a native of Africa 
/ and America, and grows all over southern 

■ . Asia, in moist shady places, i t has long 
been employed in medicine, and its virtue in 

> leprosy has been latterly again much lauded. 

. Ail infusion of the toasted leaves in con- 
junction with vendeum is given to children 
in fever.— B. Brown. Ainslie's Mat. 'Med. 
p. 126 . 

^HYDROCOTYLE ROT UNDIFOLIA, 
WaU j Syn. of H. Asiatica. 
HYDROCHLORIC-ACID. Nimak ka 


HYDROPHIS. 

' HYDROLEA ZEYLANICA. VaU. 

Nam zoylanica, Linn. | Steria aquation Blum. 

A herbaceous plant, grows in water ami 
marshy ground in the East Indies. Thu 
leaves beaten into a pulp and applied as a 
poultice are deemed useful in cleaning and 
healing ill conditioned ulcers in which mag. 
gots have formed. — Lind. FI. Med., p. 401, in 
O'Shauyh nessif, p. 507. 

HYDRO PH A SI ANU S, a genus of th e 
Sub- family Parrina*, viz., 

Sub-Jam. Paninm, 2 geu. 2 sp. viz., Ale- 
topodius; 1 Hydrophasiauus. 

Fam. Gruidtt), % l gen. 1 sub-gen. d sp. 
viz., 2 Grus. L Anthropoides. 

HYDRO Pill DTE, a family of. serpents, 
viz. : 

Enliydriua Bcngalcnsis, Gray. Sandhcada. 

llydrophis gracilis, Shaw. Sandheads. 

„ jerdonii, Gray. (Hydrus, Cant). Morgui. 

„ nigrocincta, Valid. 

,, curta, Shaw. 

„ cvduooiucta, Daud. (lIydrus,Caut). China 
‘ llidgilli. 

„ robusta, Pitcher. Hidgilli. 

corunata, Gunth. Hidgilli. 

,, strictioolles, Gunth. Jlidgiili. 
chloris, Da ad. Sandhcads?. 

. ,, gunlhcri, Thcob. 

„ tracliyeeps, Thcob. Mergui. 

,, viperiua, Schmidt. Rangoon. 

Pclainis bicolor, Schveid. Nicobar. 

Plafcurus sou tat us, hovr. Itamreo, Penang. 

,, Pischcri, Jan. Bay of Bengal. 

HYDROPHYLAX MARITIMA, Linn. 
A creeping plant with lilac coloured flowers, 
grows on sand hills on tho Coromandel and 
Malabar Coast. 

ILYDROSAirRUS S ALTATOR.— 

A genus of reptiles, oftlio 

i See. h'. Squaraala, Sealed reptiles, 
i * Order Sauria. 

Fani. Vara.nid.i.. 

Psammosaurus acincns, Herr. Nubia, Salt Range. 

Varanus fiaveseons, Gray. Bengal. 

„ dracama, Linn. Bengal, Agra. 

„ liebulosus, Dim and Bib. Bengal, Agra. 

Hydrosaurus salvator, Laur. Bengal, Assam, Armus 
Malacca, Rungpur. 

HYDRO PHIS, a genus of the Hydridai 
or Sea Snakes found on all tho coasts of 
India. Sir J. 13. Tcnnent has sailed through 
large shoals of them . in the Gulf of Manaar, 
close to tho pearl banks of Aripo. The fisher- 
men of Calpentyn on tho west bf Ceylon hvo 
in perpetual dread of them, and believe their 
bite to be fatal. In tho course of an attempt 
which was recently made to place a light- 
house on the great rocks of the south-east coast) 
known by seamen as the Basses, or Baxos, 
the workmen who first landed found that 


tezab. I s ma de similarly to nitric acid, ; portion of their surface liable to be covercc 
substituting common salt for the nitre. | by the tides, honcy-combed * and hollowed 
■ ; HYDROCYANIC ACID. Prussic acid, t into deep holes filled with water, in which 



HYDROPHYLAX MARITIME. 


11YLINA. 


were abundance of fishes and some molluscs, answers well as a send binding plant where 
gome of these cavities also contained sea- tho sand is moist. 

snakes from four to five feet long, which HYDROS AUitl, or water lizards, live on 
were described as having the head “hooded the margins of springs and on low river 
like the cobra de capcllo, and of a light banks. 

grey colour, slightly speckled. They coiled HYDROSAU1UJS SALVATOR — Lour. 
themselves like serpents on land, and darted Tail compressed, fingers long, nostrils near 
at poles thrust in among them. The Singa- the extremity of the snout. A black band 
lese who accompanied tho party, said that i on each temple, round yellow spots disposed 
they not only bit venomously, but crushed in transverse series on the back. Teeth with 
in their coils tho limb of any intruder.” j tho crown compressed and notched. — Ten- 
The principal habitat of sea-snakes is the | nent's Sketches of Hie Natural History of Ceylon, 
ocean between tho southern shores of China ! p. 272. 
and the northern coast of New Holland, and : HYDRUS. See Hydrides. 

their western limit appears to be about the 

longitude of Cape Comorin. It has long; 
since been ascertained that they frequent - 
tho seas that separate the island of the Pa- | 
cific ; but they have never yet been found ) 


An- 


il YDli It WTJ LLEE, a mahomedan saint. 
HYEE-BIN. 1 Iitum. Rhatmius iujnba. 
HYENA. See Hvwna. 

II YET E. Sw. Wheat. 

) HYJ-BIN. .Burm. Zi/.yphus jujuba. 
j HYLO BATES, the ‘ wa-wa’ or long-arm- 
1 cd ape, is the most beautiful of all the mon- 
| key tribe. The fur of this gentle little ani- 
is grey, its face, hands, and feet-, are 
1 jet black, in features it more resembles those 


in the Atlantic. Tement's Sketches of Hi 
tnral History of Ceylon , p. 301*. 

HYDROPHOBIA. Dr. A. Gibson says i 
theNotonia corymbosa, native name “ Wan- 

dur Botcc,” is useful as a F">pW“ IJ o ■ of tho , mmlln raco it, an tho oran nfcang— 
m Hydrophobia. I t grows rather plcntitnlly j Ms p 80 . 

IIYIjOH.VTKS l tOOLOOK, tho Hoiock. 
It is the Sirnia Huolook, Harlan ; H. sey- 
riles and IT. coromandns, Oyilhij ; H. Hou- 
loeh, Lesson, a nature of Assam ? 


on the stony parts of the high hills near 
Jooncr, and also in some parts of the Nor- 
thern Deccan, Khandoish, &e. About four 
ounces of the stern and bark of tho plant are 
steeped in cold water for a night, 
when it has become softened, the material 
is then kneaded with the hand, so as to ex- 
tract the thick greenish juice which mixes 
with the water, and in this stale it is drunk 
in the morning, the quantity of water being 
about a pint. On the same evening two pills, 
or boluses, composed of the flour of black 
gram, made up with tho thick juice of the 
plant, are given, and the dose of tho watery 
infusion next morning, -to be repealed as 
before, and tho same pills agaiu in the even- 
ing. Tho like process to bo gone through 
°n the third day, after that nothing. The 
giving of the mediciuo should not commence 
nntil nine days after the bite of the animal. 
The plant is ono readily propagated by cut- 
tings, but it will only grow in rocky places 
and corners of old fort walls, &c. In ap- 


pearance the plant resembles the euphor- j • . ‘ 

Hum, or milk bnul., except that it is dei 1 ,ntcrWtmn - 
titute of tho thorns. The leaves liave a 
thick cabbage-likc appearance, only they 
are much smaller .—Times of India , Jan. ‘2. 

r HYDROPHYLAX M Alt ITT M A. —Linn. 

The Seaside Hydrophylax is a straggling her- 
baceous plant, native of tho shores of Coro- 
mandel, where it shows its pale lilac blos- 
soms great part of the year. The branches 
VUU oyer the sand, sometimes under the 
surface, and strike root at the joints. It 


HYLOBATES LAB, the Gibbon; Homo 
lav, Li unions ; Sirnia longirnana, Schfeher ; 
S. albimaua Vigors and Horsfidd : Le Grand 
Gibbon of B.nffon ; a native of Malacca where 
it is known as the while handed Gibbon. 
Tho contrast which this animal otters with H. 
hooloek, is very rcmarknble. The body is 
proportionally much shorter ; and it is quite 
incapable of walking in the erect attitude 
commonl y assumed by . 1 1, hooiock, always 
creeping forward when on the ground in a 
crouching position. 

HYLOBATES LEUOISUUS, the silvery 
Gibbon, or Wow- Wow, Sirnia leucisca, 
Schrrlcr , Moloch, And eh. native of Malacca. - 
Sec Siraiarla). 

H YL/ED ACT Y LIDyE, a family embrac- 
ing Hyloodactylus vittatus, Cantor, Pogu. \ 

H. bivittatus, Cantor. See Engy stoma 


RYLTNA this section df tho Reptilia,,; 
comprehends 

Fam. I’oLYl’KDATID.E. ' : r 

• •. . 

„ ITylorana macrodactyla, Gunth. Pegu. .L'j'fy. 
„ „ erythcea, ScW. Syn Liumodytcs, 

vitratus, L. macularius. Blyth, Mergul.^ 
„ Tytleri, Theob. .Dacca. ? • 

„ „ Malabariea, D. <jf* B. Malabar. 

,, ,, temporal it* Qunth, Ceylon. 

„ Pnlypedatos Jueomystax, Graven , 

Bengal, Mergui, Silhot. 

„ cntciger, Blyth, Tenasserim. 
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HYMENODYCTION EXCELS UM. 

■ Tam. Poiypedatea roarmoratus, Pegu. 

„ microtympaxmm, Qitnth, Ceylon. 

pleurostictua, Gunth , Peninsula. 

„ variabilis, Jerdnn, Neilgherries. 

„ retioulatus, Gunth, , Ceylon. 

„ equed, Gunth, Ceylon. 

„ afghaua, Gunth Coylon. 

„ smaragdinus, Gunth , Ceylon. 

Ixalus temporalis, Gunth , Ceylon. 

femoralis, Gunth, Ceylon. 

, leucorhinus, Ma>*tens, Ceylon. 
r glandulosa, Jt;nZ. S. India, 
rhaeopliorus maximus, Gunth., Nagar. 

HYMEN^EA COURBARIL, Linn. 

Locust tree, Eno. I Courbaril locust tree, Eng. 
Qom Ammo tree, „ | 

This fine, lofty, spreading, tree, grows 
in the tropical parts of America, in Jamaica, 
and in Tenasserim where it was introduced 
by Major Macfarquhar. The tree is easily 
propagated, and the trunk acquires an im- 
mense height. The timber of the old trees 
is very hard and tough, and is in great 
request for wheel work, particularly for cogs. 
/The wood is so heavy that a cubic foot is 
' said to weigh a hundred pounds : it takes 
a fine polish and is used by cabinet makers. 
Wheu in a sickly state, the resin called 
Western Anime exudes from between the 
principal roots. It is fine and transparent, 
of a red or yellowish-red colour, and in 
large lumps. It resembles amber, is very 
hard and sometimes contains loaves, insects, 
or other objects imbedded in 'it. It burns 
readily, emitting a very fragrant smell. 
Dissolved in rectified spirits of wine it 
makes one of the finest kinds of varnish. — 
Bng. Gyc ., Drs. O'Shaughnessy , p. 314, 
Mason' 8 Tenasserim, p. 156, and Voigt , 
p. 252. 

HYMENODYCTION. Of this genus of 
. plants, belonging to one section of the Cin 
cbonaceee, H. obovatum, W. Ic., M Yella j 
mala kai maram” Tam., “ Kurwyo” Mahr., • 
H/ utile, W. Ic., “Peroujoli maram ’ 
T^m,and “ Kurwye” Mahr., grow in Coim- 
batore and in Canava, but woods only fit for 
fuel. H. thyrsiflorum, Wall., grows at Raj- 
mahal, Chittagong, and at Rangoon.— Drs. 
ffiight, Gibson and Voigt. 

HYMENODYCTION, Species. 

Dudippa of Godavery } Chetippa of Circars. 

V ; • 1 

larg© tree of the Godavery. Wood not 
o used .— Captain Bed dome. 

; ^ ^YMENODYCTION EXCELSUM, 

Cinoliona excelsa, Jloxh. 

EaJa bachnakDux.Hmn. Sagapu maram, Tam 
Cedar wood, Eng. Buija Burija, Tun 

KundartL ? Hind. Chetippa, 

. Bundam, „ Bandaroo, Panda- 

BwthoafThab, Hcsbyar- too P 

IvS".;.''’ *vk. 


HYMENOPTEftA. 

» 

A very largo tree, common all round the 
foot of the Neilgherries, and in the moun- 
tainous parts of the Circars, but chiefly in 
the valleys. The wood is firm, close-grain- 
cd, of a pale mahogany colour, and very 
j useful for many purposes. The bitter ns- 
I Iringent. bark is used by tanners, also medi- 
i dually for yokes of ploughs, for scabbards 
i and gun stocks? Possesses febrifugal pro- 
perties, but it contains no alkaloid.— Drs. 
Roxburgh, FI. Ind. Cor. pi. 113 and 106. 
O'Shaughnessy, p. 394, Mr. Rohde, Melt nr, 
Ain. Mat. Med., p. 104. 

HYMENODYCTION OBOVATUM. W, 
Ic. 1150. 

Kurwvo, Mahr. | Yella mal&kai niaram,TAM. 

Dr. Gibson says, ibis and II. utile grow on 
tlic Bombay side of India but the wood of 
neither is tit for anything but fuel.— Drs. 
Wight, and Gibson. 

HYMEN^EA RECURVALIS.— Fabricks. 
A pretty little moth found in Jamaica, As- 
cension, Sierra Leone, Bagdad, India, Cey- 
lon, China, Australia and New Zealand. 

HYMENH3A VERRUCOSA, a tree grow- 
ing in Colombo *, it produces a gum said io 
be the source of Copal. Wood very soft 
and brittle. — Mr. Ferqussou. 

HYMENODYCTION UTILE.— JF. Ic. 
1159. 

Pooroonjolay maram, T am. | Kurwye, Mahk. 

This treo attains a large size and the heart 
wood is red. When Dr. Wight first gathered 
specimens of this tHSb, he was informed tliat 
it furnished the wood called bastard cedar. 
Ho afterwards found two other trees similarly 
reported. 

Dr. Gibson says the wood of this tree is 
never used, except for firewood. The tree is 
common enough, in rocky slopes mostly, in 
or near thick forest. It does not stretch 
inland beyond the limits of the Ghaut ra- 
vines. — Wight. Gibson. 

HYMENOPTERA, an order of insects 
characterized by the majority of species 
possessing stings. Large numbers of them 
are also distinguished for their social habits, 
of which the bees, the wasps, the hornets 
and the ants are familiar examples. They 
frequently build for themselves houses in 
which they dwell or deposit their ova. 
They use different materials for this pur- 
pose. The wasp and the hornet with several 
other allied species, make, a kind of papier* 
machie tenement in which they deposit their 
eggs and hatch their young. The bee uses 
for this purpose the material known as wax. 
Prom the ants, when bruised, are obtained 
juices which yield an acid secretion, theformH 4 
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HYMSNOPTERA. 

ac id, a chemical base from which Dumas 
obtained the ter^chloride of formyle. Dr. 
Simpson of Edinburgh tried this, as an 
anesthetic agent anil found it succeed, 
od it is is now known as the chloro- 
form, which has been the means of alleviat- 
ing a vast amount of human misery. The 
species of the genus Cynips belong to a 
group of this order, and make their nests in 
the oak-tree bud and produce the oak-apple, 
by inserting their eggs, into the bud as it 
expands, by means of their ovipositor. The 
1 robins-pin-cushions* on the dog rose are 
produced similarly, thistles are similarly at- 
tacked, and the Dead Sea Apples, which are 
excrescences produced on a species of Solana- 
ceous plant, are amongst the most remarka- 
ble of these productions. These are remark- 
ably like the fruit of a plant, but, when 
opened, they are found to contain nothing but 
the excreta of the young larva) that were 
hutched in their interior. It was these apples 
of Sodom to which Milton alludes, in the 
lines — 

* * * * greedily they plucked 

Tlio fruitage fair to Right, like that which grew 
Near that bitumous lake when Sodom flamed ; 
This, more dolusivo, not the touch but tasle, 
Deceived ; they, fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with gust, instead of lruit, 

Chewed bitter ashes : 

The excresconces called galls are also pro- 
duced by a species of Cynips, and are largely 
used for tanning purposes, also, medicinally, 
in the form of gallic ac^. The Hymonoptera 
are very numerous in ifo South East of Asia. 
A fossorial wasp of the family Sphegidae, the 
Pelopaeus spinola of St. Fargeuu is distin- 
guished by its metallic lustre. It frequently 
makes its nest in key -holes and similar aper- 
tures, which it stops up By little pellets of clay 
brought by it to form its cells. Into these it 
thrusts the pupa) of some other insect, into 
whose bodies, it has previously introduced its 
own eggs. The youug parasite, after under- 
going its transformation, gnaws its way into 
light, to emerge as a four winged fly. The 
Ampulex compressa which drags about the 
larvae of cockroaches into which it has 
Inserted its eggs, belongs to the same family. 
The Ichneumon, is a genus of insects, which 
deposit their ova in the bodies of larvae. They, 
also, belong to the order “ Hymenoptera,” 
section* 1 Terebran^a” andfamily “Pupivora' 5 
in the classification of Latreille. The Ichneu- 
mon with its ovipositor pierces the bodies of 
other insects and deposits its ova within | 
their bodies, where the larvae are parisitic. I 
The Ichneumon forms small nests of clay I 
into .which they deposit Ihe infected insect. 

Cyc, Sir /. E. Tennent's Sketches of 


KYOSOIAMUS MARITIMUS. 

Ceylon . Dr. Lankesteron the Uses of Animals. 
See Insects. 

HYOBUNS, or Haiobans, the raja of 
Huldee in Ghazcepoor is of this conspicuous, 
clan, which once held large dominions on 
the banks of the Nerbudda. — Elliot Supp. , 
Gloss. “ Journal A. S. Bengal” August 1 837. 
See Bcuoudha ; Hurcehobuns. 

H YOSCIAMUS NIGER. Linn. 

Bunj. Ah An. Pkus. AdaB-pftdas. Malay. 
Siekran. Dontura of Ravi. 

Dandura of Chkxaij. Datura of SUTLEJ. 
Bazr-bar.g „ Sura of SUTLEJ.' 

Henbane. Exu. Khorasani omum. Tam. 

Sapht. Egypt. Damtura of T kans Indus. 

Uoskmitnoa. Gr. 

The Seed. 

I Bazr-ul-Bunj Pints. | Khurasani a j wain, 

j Ttikliui-i-bunj-i- Hind. 

Itnrni, 

The henbane plant is anative of Europe and 
of Asia Minor and isfrequent in waste ground 
near houses, from f>,000 to 1 0,000 feet, in the 
Punjab Himalaya, where it is stated on 
high authority to he eaten by cattle. The 
seeds are, on the Sutlej, said to bo poisonous 
but are officinal in the plains of India for 
their narcotic effects. It is cultivated in 
several parts of India. In physiological 
j action this plant and its preparations seem 
intermediate between belladonna and opium, 
combining great soothing and anodyne 
power witji the property of dilating the 
pupil. Over opium, hysocyamus possesses 
the advantage of relaxing rather than con- 
stipating the bowels, and being less apt to 
occasion headache; in excessive doses how- 
ever delirium, coma, and convulsions (the 
latter but rarely) supervene, and not un- 
commonly terminate in death. The chemi- 
cal properties of the leaves and seeds have 
been carefully investigated, and an alkali 
has been obtained termed Hyosoiamia, but it 
differs little, if at all, from Atropia. A' 
dry inspissated juice of the leaf was prepar- 
ed by exposing the juice in thin layers OU a 
shallow earthen vessel to the intense heat bf 
the sun in April and May; Dr. O’Shaugh* 
nessy deems this extract far superior to any 
| imported from Europe or prepared in Indif 
' by other processes. In three grain doses its 
soporific and anodyne effects were most t db* 
cisive, and its use rarely, if ever, followed 
by any headache or other unpleasant symp- 
toms . — Dr a. O'Shaughnessy , page 47. /. 
Stewart, M. D., Spry's Suggestion, p. 36.^2f. 
E.J.B.of 1855. 

HYOSCIAMUS MARITIMUS, 

Syn. of Pedalinm murex.— Rozb. tv 
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: HYPERICUM PERFORATUM. 

HYPERANTHBRA MORItfGA. 

/ ' Moringa pfcerygosperma. — Qcerin. 

The tree. 

Moringa oleifera. Lam. | Guilandina moringa Linn. 
Koringa zoylanica, Beiis. I Hoxb. 

: : I Amoma moringa, Lour. 

The tree. 

Sahqjna, Sajna, Shajna, Kilor Ma la v ■ 

Sujnna, Be\«. Him Muriugai, M a leal- 

Dandalam, Burm. Moria ben, Ters* 
Muring, Bekhan. Sohanjana, Soha- 

Horso radish tree, fexo. jaim, Sans. 

•Country „ „ Sigrumala, „ 

Bon tree „ Morunga marnm, Tam. 

Maranggai, Malay. Munnga-cliettu, Tel. 

The root. 

Moongay ke jharki t Moonaga veru, Tet<. 

jar. Duk. 

Mpomngy vayr, Tam. 


HYSSOPUS OFF leilffAtilS; 

tion from Cochin-China ; they are inbabi- 
tacts of all parts of the world, and are grown 
by seed in any good garden soil. Drs, Riddell , 
J. L. Stewart, M. D. Honigberger , p. 289. 

HYPER1NES. A family of Crustacea, viz. 

Vibilia peronii, Edw. Asiatic Seas. 

Plioreus raynandii, Edw. Indian Ocean. 

Daira gahertii, Edw. Indian Seas. 

Anchylomcra btossevilleii, Edw. Indian Seas, 
himterii, Edw. Bourbon. 

Oxycephalus piseator, Edw. Indian Ocean. 

.. armatus, Edw. Arnboyna and* Vandcxv 
s man's land. 

HYPHyENE CORIAGE A, the Doom palm 
of tipper Egypt, is common at Mooltan. 

HYPHyENE THEBAICA. Mart. The 
Poum palm, or ginger-bread-tree, grows 
at Okamundel and on Diu Island. 

HYPHAS1S RIVER. The modern Char- 


Moongay ko bajee, 


Moongay ka.pnol, 
Bheggnru, 


The greens. 

Buk. ! Moorungy koeray, 
Sans. | Moonaga koora, 

The 'flowers. 

Duk. Moorungy poo, 
Sans. Moonaga poo. 


The fruit. 


Hub-ul-ban, Arab. | Marnng kai, 
Moongay ke pulli, Duk. I Moorungy kai, 
Sheggooroo, Sans. | Moonnga-kaia, 


Mai.eal. 

Tam. 

Tkl. 


This small tree is grown all over the East , 


HYPOCARPOGyEA. See Ground-nuts. 

I L Y POC ISTUS. See Balanopborem. 

HYPOGyEA. Sec Aracbis. 

IIYPOLITE PESIDERI, an Indian fra- 
vcller. He set out from Goa, on the 27th 
November 1713, and readied Lahore in Oc- 
tober the following year. 

HYPOTRIORCHIS SUBBUTEO, the 
Falco subbuteo or the ‘ Hobby,’ inhabits all 
Europe, Asia, and America; migratory: com- 


xiiici nuAUli ui An win x mil utvl , ; i TT . . . Cl T 1 ' 

Indies, its gum is used medicinally : its leaves ! H.malayn ; rarer m S. India ; a 

and flowers and Ion* fruit pods, about half a w ‘‘ at, 'f r vlfi,tant > n Lowcr "^gal, to ’ 


yard long, are used as greens and in curries 
and its root as a substitute for the horse ra- 
dish. — Ainslies Mat. Med., y. 241-260-205. 
Irvine's. Gen. Med. Top.,p. 192. 

HYPERBOREANS. See Kelat, p. 489. 
HYPERICACEyE. See Hypericum. 
HYPERICINEiE. See Guttifcr© 
HYPERICUM BACCIFERUM. See 
Dyes, Gamboge. 

HYPERICUM CARNEUM, TFu77. Cat., 
sjn. of Ancistrolobus carneus. — Wall. 

HYPERICUM PERFORATUM. L. 

St. John's wort. E\n. 1 II. dcndlu of Bear. 
Bassant of Ravi. 


curries .‘other with an affined species, II. severus. 
>rse ra- i are somewhat crepuscular in habit.. 

00-205. ! HYPSIPETES lULOlRTENSTS and H. 
j psaroides, species of Indian Birds. See 

). 489. I ]iirds * 

m. i HYPSIHHINA. One of the Hydrida\ 

| HYRAII of Kumaon, Terminalia cbebuln, 

, See I Urtz- 

HYRAX. Sec Coney. 

i Cat., HYRCANIA, the billy region south of 
the Caspian Sea, the country about Mazen- 
T deran, which has much forest .—Ouseley's 
u Travels , i. 18.8, ii. 59. Indian Field. Sec 

°f Bear, Kabul, Kah. 

. * HYRKODES. See Kabul, 

i HYSSOP, that cometb out of the wall, 

" alluded to in 1 Kings, iv. and 33, was 


fthewa „, 

ghiace© is common in the Cashmerean moun- HYSSOP, that cometh out of ’ 

UiW, but is not officinal. In Arabian me- to 1 Kl "^, lv * and rj’ T e 

dieme however, it is recommended to expel P r0 ^ a ^y a l»cben or moss, pro ■ ' 

intestinal worms, to cure piles, prolapsus taiaulare, a 

uteri et ani. In European practice St. John’s n *^ ie ^°/ kanefc ^ ie Q 

Wort Was regarded as a mild stimulant tonic, °^ 1 ® r imentioned in the Scriptur 

diuretic, emenagogue, <fec. The dried herb esS HyssQpriH officinalis. 

boiM in alum water, communicates a yellow, HYSSOPE, Fr. Hyssopus officinalis. 

;or yellowish red color, to wool, silk, &c. HYSSOPUS OFFICINALIS.— IK 

spemee of Hypericiiin; hown M St. Zufaiy yeabllB| A *. Common hyssop, ^ 
4 Johafa Yvprt, are shrubs and herbaceous Zuf» gabis, Hyssope, 

fjl»n^illbettryellowflowers witlioneexcep. | Ushna* daood, Xwp, , w®- 
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; i HYSTR1C1D2E. , HYSTKICIDuE. 


HY STASPES. See Persian Kings. j 
HYSTRICIDiE a family of mammals of j 
the order Rodeutia, as under : • j 

Order Roijextia, Gnawing-tribe, 4 Fam. 4 Sn^’ | 
fam. j 

Fam. Sciumn.fi, squirrels. 

Gon. Sciurua, 28 sp. 

„ Mustela, 1 sp. 

Jf Rhiuosciurus, 1 sp. 

„ Pteromys, 7. sp. 

„ Sciuropfcerus, 12 sp. 

Hub-Fam . Auctomydin.k. Marmots, 1 g. 2 sp. 1 
Gen. Arcfcotnys, 2 sp. ! 

Fam. Mukid.k. llat-tribo. 2 Sub- Fam. ft. Gon. 45 sp. • 
Siib-Fam. Muhina:. Hats, Mice, 7 genera. 

•Gen. Gcrbillus, 2 sp. 

,, Nosbkia, 6 sp. ; 

„ Mus, 23 sp. 

„ Loggada, 4 sp. i 

„ Platacanfchomys, 1 sp. 1 

„ Goluuda, 2 sp. 

„ Rhyzomys, 5 sp. 

Bub-Fam. Auyicoli.nj:; Volos, &c. 2 Gen. 2sp. i 

Gen. Arvicola, 1 sp. j 

„ Neodon, 1 sp. 

Fam. Hyhtkicid.k. 1 Sub-Fam. 2 Gon. 1 sp. j 

Sub-Fam. Hystkicin.e. Porcupines. 2 Gen. 4 
sp. viz. 

Gen, Hystrix, 3 sp. 

„ A th crura, 1 sp. 

Fam. Lepojiid.k. Haros. 2 Gen. 10 sp. viz. 

Gon. Lepus, 7 sp. 

,, Lagomys, 3 sp. 

The Sub-family jlystricina?, embraces t.lie 
animals familiarly known as Porcupines, of 
the genus Hystrix of JAinicvus. They arc? 
Rodents whose covering consists, for the 
most part, of offensive and defensive armour, 
in the shape of spines or quills, instead of 
hairs. Colonel Sykes Ascribed the Hystrix 
leucurus (Sayal of the Mahrattas),as Hystrix 
cauda-alba It is nearly a third, larger than 
the European species. All the spines and 
opeu tubes of the tail are entirely white, 
which is not the case * in Hystrix cristatu. 
The spines of the crest also are so long as to 
reach the insertion of the tail. The ears 
are much less rounded, and the nails are j 
shorter, infinitely deeper, and more com- ! 
pressed, and with deep channels below. 
The white gular band is more marked ; and 
the Asiatic species is totally destitute of hair 
— spines, whore wanting, being replaced by 
Strong bristles even down to the nails. Mr. 
Hodgson notos this species among.tlio Mam- 
malia of Nepaul, as inhabiting the Central 
and Lower regions. The small porcupine 
of the Tonasserim Provinces, does not ap- 
pear to have been discovered in Arracan. 
According to native description, it best ac- 
cords with the small species described by 
Hodgson, as H. aloplias. 

Hytirixbengalensis. — Blyfh. 

& Malabarica, Sclater. | Bangui porcupine, Kxu. 
- Jhis is smaller thauH. leucurus, the head 


ahd body being about 28 inches, and tail 8 
inches. It is found in South Malabar, 
lower Bengal, Assam and Arakan, doubts 
however exist as to the identity of H; ben- 
galensis and H. Malabarica. Dr. Day 
states that he procured specimens of the 
orange porcupine from various parts of the 
ghats of Cochin ami Travancorc, and that : 
the fiesli of this kind is more highly esteem* 
ed for food than the common variety. The 
Native sportsmen declaro that the aroma 
from these burrows is quite sufficient tp 
distinguish the two species. — Jcrdoit, Mam- 
mals, p. 220. ; . 

Hystrix leucura. — Sykes. 

H. liirsuti-rustris, Brandt, j H. zeylaneusis, Blyth. 

1 1 , cristatu liuliea, Guay, j 

Sajru, BwNc.j Sabi, Sayal, Sursel, IIlN I). 

Yed, Gan. j Sulendm, Mahr^ 

Indian porcupine. Eng. Dmnsi, Nepal. 

Saori, Grz. Yoddu Fandi, Tbl. 

Iloigu, Gon m. 

The white tailed or Indian porcupine is 
found over a great part of India, it forms 
extensive burrows, often in societies, in the 
| sides of hills, hanks of rivers, nullahs and 
tanks, or old umd walls. Its length is 
j about 32 inches, tail 7 inches. In some 
j parts of the country, they never issue forth 
I till dark, dogs take up the scent readily. 

; Tie porcupine charges forwards on its as- 
sailants, with erected • spine, and flogs fre- 
quently get severe wounds, iho strong 
i spines boiu^ driven deeply into them. The 
meat of the porcupine is white, tasting 
1 something between pork and veal, and is uof 
bad eating. 

Hystrix lanyicai'da. — Marsdai . 

II. alopbus, Hone son. j Aran th ion Ja* 

H. Hodgson if, Gif vv. j vimicum, F. Cuv 

Crestless porcu- f Satining of iho Lerciu. 

pine, B\cf. j Aohofia dumsi, NlEPAti 

O’o of tllO L/31BI7. j 

Tin; erestless porcupine is found in Sik- 
kim, in Nepal, at Darjeling, up to 4,000 and 

5.000 feet in the Eastern Himalaya, it is 
about 24 inches long, tail 4 inches and quills 9 Z 

5.1 inches. They are very numerous and 

very mischievous, committing great depr&v 
dations- in the odible root crops. '*V V 

Alhcmra, a genus of mammals 
the family Jlystricidm, and sub-family hy*^ 
j tri cinro. Only one species of Athernra^ijs^ 
j known in India, viz., A. fascieulata, of - 
| Tipperali liills and thence southwards to' 

I Malay peninsula; The tail is much long® 
i than in the true porcupines and ends 
' tuft of long bristles and tho spines oftfe 
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HYTA-BASHI 

back are less* elevated. — Jordan, Mammals. 
Mason's Tenasserim : Zool. Proc. 1830-1831, 
’1834 quoted in Enp, Gyc. p. 218-222. 

HYTA-BASHI, a leader of the Hyta 
troops. The Hyta or Bash i-Bazouk* are Tur- 
kish irregular cavalry, called Hyta along the 
valley of the Tigris and at Mosul, and Bashi- 
bazouk in Boumelia and .Anatolia. They 
are collected from all classes and provinces. 
A man j known for his courage and daring, 
is named Hyta-Bashi, or chief of the Hyta, 
and’ is furnished with tazkara or orders for ; 
pay and provisions for so many horsemen, : 
from four or five hundred to a thousand or j 
more. He collects all the vagrants and free- 
booters he can find to make up his number. 
They find their own arras and horses, al- 
though sometimes they are furnished by the 


HYUN-DES. 

i Hyta-Bashi; who deducts a part of their; 
pay. until he reimburses himself. The best 
Hyta are Albanians and Lazes, and they 
form a very effective body of* irregular ca- 
valry, ■ Their pay at Mosul is small, 
amounting to about eight shillings a month ; 
they are quartered on the villages, and are 
the terror of the inhabitants, whom they 
plunder and ill-treat as they think fit. 
When a Hyta-Bashi has established a repu- 
tation for himself, his followers are numerous 
and devoted. He wanders about the pro- 
vinces, and like acondottiore of the middle 
ages, sells his services, and those of his 
troops. 

HYUN-DES. Amongst the liindus of the 
Cis -Himalayas, Hima-des, Sansc. means 
Snow country. See Hundes. 



This letter of the English alphabet has, in 
England, four sounds. As an initial and medial 
letter, it has a long sound as in iron, doe, 
isinglass: a second is short and acute as in “sit” 

infant” indigent ; a third sound is that of the 
latter 11 u,” as in “ stir and the fourth sound 
is close and slender, though long, like “ee,” as 
■ in “fatigue,” “intrigue,” The three first sounds 
’ are peculiar to the English language, but the 
last long sound, as of “ ee,” is represented in 
a$ the tongues of the South East of Asia. 

IANTHINA, the violet snail, a genus of 
•iBolluscs, of the family Haliotidae. There are 
six recent species, widely distributed in the 
four quarters of the globe. They are seen 
floating on the ocean but are often driven on 
the shores by tempests. The beach at Madras 
is strewn with them after a gale. The Ianthina 
has occurred on the coasts of Britain, but there 
is reason for thinking that it is not to be found 
in very cold latitudes. In warm climates it is 
very plentiful.— Cyc. Vol. 111 ,jp. 299. 

IARVIN1, Tam.? 

Yarvaney... (M Tam. | Crawn....DuT. & Fort. 

A Ceylon tree which grows tall and straight, 
irom twenty to forty-five feet high, and from 
'twelve to thirty inches in diameter, It may 
be obtained in great quantities, and answers 
'Many purposes in ship and house work.— Edye ) 
ofc m Timber of Ceylon . 

IAIAPALA, Can. Croton seed. 

IBERIA, this ancient kingdom is the modern 
' province of Kartelania in Georgia. Ptolemy des- 
cribes it as bordered on the north by the Sar- 
triatian mountains; to the south by apart 
^ef&menfc to the east, by Albania, and to 
west by Colchis the present Immeretia. 
He mentions many of its towns and villages, 
.who travelled in these countries, 
of this being a flourishing and even 
^ rz m state. In the western emigration, 
Iberians and Cantabrians preceded the 
*% and their language is preserved in the 
*pte (Biscayan). — Porter '$ Travels, Vol. I, 
10 . Latham in Brit. Assoc. 'Joum. 1845, 
'and 78, 

pJjERIS, Candy tuft, One of the Orud- 
Grows wild in England : named Iberia 
or Spain ; easily grown from seed. 
mom are pink and white, and it blossoms 
' v|^9«ktdi the dose of the rains.— ffiddell. 

IBE?. This name is given, in India, to 
ads of the genus Capra or goat. 
iShnalayana Blyth r \e the Himata* 
lakcen or Sikeen 

■' !r ' . ./■ . 


of the Himalaya, the Kyi of Kashmir, 
are the names of the male, that of the female^ 
in Thibet, is L’damuo. It inhabits Ladakh &h£ 
Kashmir. A wild species called “ passeng” by 
the Persians, and which belongs to the genus 
iEgagrus, occurs in middle and North Asia. 

IBHARAN-KUSHA, Beng. Andropogon 
iwarancusa. 

IBI-GAMIN, a glacier in Eastern Thibet f 
in height 22,260 feet English— 20,836 French 
feet. 

IBIS, a familiar name, applied to species of 
the Falcinellus genus of birds belonging to the 
Family Ardeadae, sub-family Tantalinae. One 
species occurs in India, the Falcinellus igneus 
(‘ Ibis falcinellus ; or Glossy Ibis* of Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, N. and S. America, Aus- 
tralia and very common in India. See Birds, 

IBLIS Ar, the devil. 

IBN BATUTA was born at Tangier, on 
the 24th February 1304. He started in the year 
of the Hijira 725, A. D. 1324, from his native 
city, Tangier, at the age of twenty, twenty-two 
or twenty-three, but some say 28, and for thirty 
years continued with unwearied diligence travel- 
ling about in different countries. His name 
and title are at length, Sheikh Abu Abdallah 
Mahomed Ibn Abdallah al Lawati al Taudii, 
He travelled in India from 1324-1353. On 
his way to India, he visited Shiraz. After 
passing Kunduz and Bagblan he arriv- 
ed at Andar (Andarab), where he says a city 
formerly existed which had altogether dis- 
appeared. Starting for the Hindu Kush (the 
name which he uses) they met with hot springs 
in which he washed, aud lost the skin of kjtt 
face in consequence. These were no doubt 
hot springs of Sirab, near where the Passes of 
Tuland Khawak diverge in the upper valley 
of Anderab, and which are mentioned by Wool 
as having temperatures of 108° and 194* 
Fahr . ( Journey , p. 413.) He then arrived if 
the mountain of Pashai. The Pashai race art 
mentioned repeatedly by Leech as one of the 
most numerous tribes in the Panjshir vallej 
and adjoining passes. These are supposed ty! 
be mahomedans, but as the name is mentioitt|d 
also by Elphinitone as that of one of the £§pj 
tribes, part of them in the mountains may 
retained their heathenism and indepiidSesj^ 
He then reaches Parwan and Charkh (Cist# 
kar) which Leech also calls Chark.) In J)i|| 
he acted for a time as one of the magistrate* 
He wrote a history of his travels, an#* giy#u 
historical retrospect extending from tha 
conquest of Delhi by the mahomedala ^ 



Kutb-ud-deen Aibek in 1188 to the accession 
of the then reigning sovereign Sultan Maho- 
med, son of Toghlsq, 1325. He quitted Delhi, 
in the year of the Higira 743 (A. D. 1342) as 
one of the ambassadors to China, passing 
through Dowlutabad, Goa, and Honore to 
Calicut, where the Chinese Junks awaited the 
embassy. But after his embarkation, he was 
shipwrecked and then, determining to resume 
his wanderings, set sail for Honore (Honavar) 
Visiting the Maldives (Zabiyah ul Mohli) in his 
route, also Ceylon where he landed in 1347, 
thence he visited Sumatra. — Ind. in 15 tk 
Cent. fr. of Hind . FILp. 215. Yule Cathay , 
//. p. 595. 597. 

lBN HAUKAL. An Arab traveller who 
frjsited India, a short time after Masudi. He 
yrrpte the Ashkal-ul-Balad to which he also 

S pa the name of Kitab # -ul-Masalik-o-ul-Mama- 
or descriptions of countries, in which occur 
notices of most of the mahomedsn kingdoms 
of his day. His real name was Mahomed Abu- 
1-Kasim, and he was a native of Baghdad. He 
left Baghdad A. D. 943 (A. H. 331) and he 
continued travelling till A. D. 976. lie notices 
his obligations to Ibn Khurdadbha, and he 
popied likewise from Istakhri.— hid. in 15 th 
$ fat. Elliot Hist, of India. See Kelat p. 496. 

IBN KHURDAD-BHA, died A. D. 912 
(A* H. 300) wrote a work on roads and king- 
doms. He attained high office under the 
Khalifa. — Elliot. 

IBRAHIM, founder of the Roushenai Beet 
of Mahomedaus, died at Cairo 1529. 

IBRAH1MI, a town near the river Kash- 
vud, which rises in the mountains of Siah-bund 
qmd flows towards Koh-i-duedan, a village 
between Washeer and Ibrahimi. 


JpBAHIM KHAN of Gour had 7,000 
families of Taymuni under his rule ; but, about 
ftp year 1833, Tar Mahomed of Herat com- 
pletely devastated the country which they occu- 
pied apd removed them to Herat, where he 
Pftablished some of them iu the city and some 
lh the suburbs. In 1846, however, they took 



king 

_ .1st Paniput by Baber. 
jgBAHIM PASBfA, son or adopted sou of 

QUT1JB 8HAH, o M of tfe 
<)yn#«ty of king,, whp ruled «t 
m* Hyderalwd A. D. 15,57. He 
i* Ijgfyd tb,w and « large ougoU covert the 


ofha termed Burl (now) PiBt. 

WUtfri,)., CPW«d ofAjiwpw: 


supply of ice or snow for cooling water or other 
liquids in summer has long been regarded as 
one of the necessaries of life. And so ancient 
is the practice, that we even find allusions to 
it in the Proverbs of Solomon. — “ As the cold 
of snow in the time of harvest, so is a faithful 
messenger to them that send him ; for he re- 
fresheth the soul of his masters.’* xxv, 13. Of 
late years, ice has become an article of com- 
merce between countries where it is found in 
abundance, and those where it is found scanti- 
ly or not at all. The place where this remark- 
able traffic commenced, is Wenham Lake, about 
18 miles from Boston, in the United States of 
America ; and subsequently, some of the Nor- 
wegian lakes have furnished abundant supplies. 
After the Wenham Lake Company was formed, 
in September, 1 833, a cargo of ice shipped at 
Boston, was discharged at Calcutta, and sold 
at, 3d. per lb. It was packed in large cubes, 
fitting closely together so as to form one solid 
mass, within chambers of double planking with 
a layer of well-dried refuse tan, or bark, be- 
tween them. The quantity shipped, was 180 
tons, of which about 60 wasted on the voyage, 
and 20 on the passage up the river to Calcutta. 
Thousands of tons are now annually shipped 
from Boston to the East and West Indies, and 
to South Americfl. Wenham lake occupies an 
elevated position and lies embosomed in rugged 
hills. The lake has no outlet, but is fed by 
the springs which issue from the rocks at its 
bottom, at a depth of 200 feet, the cutting, 
storing, and transportation of the ice is regu, 
larly carried on throughout the winter. The 
ice-house, which is capable of storing 2Q,00Q 
tons of ice, is built of wood, with double walls 
2 feet apart all round, the intervening space 
being filled with sawdust. The machinery used 
for cutting the ice is worked by men and 
horses. From the time when the ice first forms, 
it is kept free from snow until it is thick 
enough to be cut • the cutting being commenced 
when the ice is a foot thick. A surface of some 
2 acres i9 then selected, which# at. that thick- 
ness, will furnish about 2,000 tons aid a 
straight line is then drawn through its centre 
from side to side each way, A small hand- 
plough is pushed along one of these lines, ustfi 
the groove is about 3 inches deep and £ inch 
wide, when the marker is introduced. This 
implement is drawn by 2 horses, and meko* 3 
new grooves parallel with the first, 31 inches 
apart, the gauge remaining in the original 
groove.. The marker is then shifted to W 
outside groove^ end m*k? 8 3 more. Having 
drawn these lines otter the whole surface hi one 
direction the same propea# i# repeated in a 
transverse direction, marking ail ttfc fa 
into egparee of inch#* MwwW* 
plough hjf a hfefllf mUk *3 



attd cute the icwtd af depth of 6 smoiotb and allowed ttf dry by< expesurotO' the 
inched Ode entire range of blocks is then sun. It is covered with' biindler of ricefttaW 
AiWii oat, and the remainder are split off to the depth of about a foot, and then- loose 
toward the opening thus made with an irou straw is strewed in, to within 6 inches' of the* 
Wfrlge, called an ice spade ; when it is dropped adjoining land. The water to bo frozen 1 wife 1 
into the groove the block splits off with a very contained in pans of unglazed porous earthen- 
slight blow, especially in very cold weather ; ware, very much like those put under gardeft 1 
the labour of spitting being alight or otherwise flower-pots, and these were arranged in reg ular 4 
according to the temperature of the air. Low order close to each other upon the loose sfWVT 
platforms are placed near the opening made in in rows to the number of 5 or ft.OOO. TbW 
the iefe with iron slides extending into the natives filled the pans with soft water by mdaril' 
water, and a man stands on each side of a slide of small earthen pots, attached to tbs end of' 
armed with an ice hook, with which he catches bamboo-rods, long enough to reach half why- 
the ice, and by a sudden jerk throws it up the across the trough. The water was taken ffOW 
slide upon the platform. In a cold day every- large water jars sunk deep in the ground nS*r 
thing is quickly covered with ice by the freez- the pits where the ice was stored, and ftlWd ! 
ing of the water on the platforms, slides, &c. from the neighbouring pools or with drainings 
and the huge blocks of ice, some of which from the ice. The quantity of water poured 
weigh more than 2 cwt. each, are hurled along into each pan varied from J to i of a pint, de» 
these slippery surfaces with great ease. By the pending upon the clearness of the sky and the 
side of the platform is a sledge of the same height, steadiness of the wind. The most favorable 
capable of containing about 3 tons, which wind is from the N.N.W. but any point between 
when filled, is drawn over the ice to the front N. and W. will do, although less ice is produced; 
of the store-house, where a large stationary If the wind blew between E. and S. no ice will 
platform of the same height is ready to receive be formed. The ice which begins to appear 
its load, which as soon as discharged, is hoist- a little before midnight, was carefully watched^ 
ed a block a time into the house. Forty men, by persons stationed near each trough: As 
assisted by 12 horses, will cut and stow away soon as a slight film of ice appears, the content*' 
400 tons a day. Sometimes in favourable of several pans were mixed together, and tlihr 
Weather 100 men are employed at once. When freezing liquid sprinkled over the others! The* 
a thaw or fall of rain occurs, the ice is made freezing continues till sunrise, when perhaps a# 4 
porous and opaque and unfitted for the market : much as half an ineh of ice was found in ehcfcf ? 
wheri snow is followed by rain, and that by pan. In very favourable nights the water i* ! 
frost, the snow ice thus formed is removed by entirely frozen. The ice was generally removed 
the plane: The operation of planing is some- by women, 7 tor 8 of whom were appointed to 
what similar to that of cutting. A plane guage each ice-bed : they used a blunt semi-circulat 
to run in the groves made by the marker, and knife to scoop out the ice, which they tbrdW 

which shaves the ice to the depth of 3 inches, together with any unfrozen water into earthen 

is drawn by a horse, until the whole surface of vessels placed near them. When these w W 
the ice is planed. The chips thus produced are full their contents were poured into conical 
then scraped off, and if the dear ice is not baskets, placed over the large waterjars from 
reached the process is repeated. If this make which the pans were filled ; by which means 
the ice too thin for cutting, it is left until a few supply of cool water is collected for the next' 
nights of hard frost shall have added below as night’s operations. When the ice has bsefr’ 
much as ; was removed from above. In addition sufficiently drained, it was deposited in' WeU?- 

to filling thejr ice-houses at the lake and in the near the ice-beds ; and at night removed to' 

large towns, the ice-company fill a large number large circular pits lined with mats, and eoVfeiWiI J 
of private ice-houses during the winter ; all the over with a straw shed. The heat of the din 
ice for these purposes being transported by rail- even in the ice-making season, is frequently* 
way. The production of ice artificially was carried greater than that of the hottest summer day** 1 
on in India, prior to the receipt of this substance of England, so that after all precautions? a** 
from America: In the upper country, near the partial thawing went on in theptts. fbA 
town of Hoogly, about 40 miles from Calcutta, water thus produced was carried off tbittutthr 
by a skilful application of the process of evapo- holes in the bottom of the pits to a deep 1, Woi f * 
ration the natives are able to procure a supply which also served to supply the pans inf tted* 
Of ioe during their short winter, viz. from the ice-bed ; thus, throughout the' process" the eold 1 ’ 
end of November to the middle of February, was economised as much as possible; TheiflOV 
The ground where the ice was marie was a large was conveyed in boats to Calcutta by rights 
opers plarte : 3 Or 4 troughs^ are formed, each When the weather was coldest itwassimptyA 
| kngtfrby SO Test im widtir picked in bags ; at other times i* baskets Vtomk; 

a fmrtiin depth ; the bottOotis made with straw ntets, and conveyed t* .life .iMg* 

3 
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before snnrise, During ibe hot season, when 
ice was most needed, it was scarcely possible 
to preserve it in any quantity, and the first 
heavy fall of rain usually melted all that was 
left of the last ice-making season. In Oudh 80 
maunds of ice were recently made. Ice is to 
be had in the mornings of December in the 
hollows and valleys of Ootacamund. The 
crust is scarcely half an inch thick,- but suffi- 
ciently consistent for all freezing purposes; 
Of the ice used in America and exported 
only a small part comes from the Wenham 
Lake but Boston is the great place of export, 
and the trade is steadily increasing. In 1 8<53 
there were exported 71,245 tons, and in 1864 
104,356 tons were shipped to the following 
countries, viz : 

Calcutta 7,472 Kingston Ja- 

Hong Kong 2,381 maica 2,332 

Bombay 3,255 Barbadoes 1,309 

Madras 1,508 llavannah 8, .31 

Cape, Good Hope 300 St. Thomas 1,282 

Mauritius 1,350 Other Ports 75,137 

In 1866, the exports were 1,24,751 tons, 
most of the block-ice used in Britain is imported 
from Norway. Mr. Fortune tells us that on 
the right bank of the Ning-po river, above the 
town and fort of Chinhae, and in various other 
parts of the north of China he met with ice- 
houses. The town of Ning-po stands in the 
midst of a level plain from twenty to thirty 
miles across. The ice-houses are built on the 
sides of the river in the centre of the plain, 
completely exposed to the sun— clear, fierce 
and burning, which would try the efficiency of 
the best English ice-houses. The bottom of 
the ice-houses is nearly on a level with the 
surrounding fields, and is generally about 
tweuty yards long, by fourteen broad. The 
walls which are built of mud and stone, are 
very thick, twelve feet in height, and are, in 
fact, a kind of embankment rather than walls, 
having a door on one side level with the floor, 
for the removal of ice and a kind of sloping ter- 
race on the other, by which the ice can be 
thrown into the house : on the top of the walls 
or embankment a tall span roof is raised, con- 
structed of bamboo, thickly thatched with straw 
and in appearance exactly like an English hay- 
stack. This simple structure keeps ice well 
during the summer months, and under the 
burning sun of China. Around the house 
is a small fiat level field connected with 
the river. This field he takes care to fiood 
in winter before the cold weather comes 
oa. The water then freezes and furnishes 
the necessary supply of ice at the very door. 
Again, in spring, these same fields are plough- 
ed 4np and planted with rice, and the 
waUx which drains from the bottom of the 


ichneumon; 

icehouse helps to nourish the young crop? 
here, as in England, when the house in filled 
the ice is carefully covered up with a thick 
coating of straw. Thus the Chinaman, with 
little expense in building his ice-house, and an 
economical mode of filling it, manages to se- 
cure an abundant supply for preserving his fish 
during the hot summer months. Ice is of 
great importance to the Chinese, who depend 
much for their food upon the fish which is 
caught in their waters. They are enabled by 
its means to keep their iish during the hot- 
test weather for a considerable time and trans- 
mit them in this way to different parts of the 
country. Ice is now largely made in India by 
machines. The Peninsular and Oriental Ice 
Company at Bombay can make five tons daily 
at a cost of five pie the lb. Private manufactu- 
rers sell it at two annas a lb. at a profit. The 
smaller machines turn it out in cylinders, tho 
larger machines in slabs. But only the very 
well to do Europeans purchase it. On the re- 
commendation of Colonel Balfour, C. B., the 
Indian Government sanctioned an ice-machine 
value Rs. 7,000 for each European regiment, 
but regiments have not used them. The price 
of a full sized machine capable of turning out 
one hundred seers in the hour, is 20, 000 Rupees 
and the total cost per seer does not exceed one 
anna. There are also smaller machines equal 
to the production of twenty-five seers in the 
hour, and which cost no more than 7,000 ru- 
pees, but the expense of working them— 
though trifling in either case — is very nearly 
the same as with those of greater power.— 
Tomlinson ; Neilfllierry Star , December 25 ; 
Illustrated London Neios ; Fortune* 8 Residence. 

ICELAND MOSS. This is a lichen {fie- 
traria, Islandica), common in the north of 
Europe and North America. It yields a nutri- 
tive starchy substance, sometimes employed to 
make bread and gruel . — Waterston ; Faulkner. 

ICELAND SPAR. Surmah Safed of Kabul. 
This mineral, a variety of calcareous spar, is 
found in rocks near Kabul, and is extracted and 
broken into crystalline rhombohedral fragments, 
more or less opaque. It is employed by the 
natives as an astringent in ophthalmia, gonor- 
rhoea, and other fluxes, in doses, internally, of 
7 grains, and also externally as a local appli- 
cation. It is called Surma Safed, or white 
antimony, from being thought to be similar to 
black antimony, the common tersulphide of that 
metal. Price 3d. per lb. — Cat* Ex. 1862. ^ 

ICHNEUMON, a genus of insects, which 
deposit their ova in the bodies of larva. They 
belong to the order " Hymenoptera,” section 
“ Terebrantia” and family “ Pupivora” in the 
classification of Latreille. The . ichneumon 
with its ovipositor pierces the bodies of Other 
insects and deposits its ova within their bodies* 



1CHTHY0PHIS GLUTINOSUS. 


IDOL* 


where thelarv© are parisitic* The Ichneumon 
forme small nests of clay into which they de- 
posit the infected insect, Eng, Cyc. 

ICHNEUMON of the Egyptians, is the 
Herpflrtes ichneumon, a quadruped celebrated 
for destroying serpents and crocodiles. It 
was also called Ichneumon Pharaonis. There 
are several species of Herpestes in India called 
Mongoose, H- javanicus of Java and Sumatra, 
H. griseus, Geoff, of continental India and 
neighbouring countries ; H. Nipalenais, Gray, 
of Nepal, aud It. neyula, Hodgs. of the Terai. 

ICHNOCARPU8, a genus of plants, be- 
longing to the order Apocynaceae, I. fragrans, 
Wall, is grown in Nepaul and Kamaon. It has 
large handsome flowers, I. Loureirii is a native 
of Zanzibar. All the species of Ichnocarpus 
grow well in a mixture of loam, peat and sand, 
and cuttings strike readily in sand under a 
hand-glass. Don, Dic/Uamydeous Plants ; 
Lindley , Flora Medica . 

ICHNOCARPUS FRUTE3CENS, R. Rr . 

W. 1c. 

Echites frutescens.— Roib. 

Apocynum frutescens.— Linn. 

Shyama lota Beng. Nalla Tige Tel, 

PaI-Volli....,....MALEAL. IUukatte ,, 

Nalla tiga... Tel. Munta gajjanamu .. ,, 

Grows all over India. According to Royle, 
sometimes used in India as a substitute for sar- 
saparilla. — Price 12 annas per lb. — O'S/iaug- 
nessy, page 442. Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

I- C1IO W or AI-CHOW. Two islands in 
the Canton River in lat. 22° 2$, N. and long. 
113° 54' E .-fforsf. 

1CHTHU8, Gr. a fish. 

ICHTHYAETUS, a genus of birds, the 
species of which are now transferred to the 
genera Haliaetus and Poliomtus. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA, a name derived from 
a fish, and *oyy « glue, iB translated Isin- 
glass, a word derived from the German Hau- 
senllase, from hausen , the great sturgeon, and 
a bladder, being one of the coats of the 
swimming-bladder of fishes, chiefly of the 
genus Acipeuser, or Sturgeon, and of which 
the best qualities are exported from the rivers 
of Russia, flowing into the Black aud Caspian 
Seas, but also from the Sea of Aral, and the 
Lake Baikal. Isinglass is also exported from 
Brazil, and likewise from India. Of late the 
quality of this has been much improved. 92*8 
per cent, of Gelatine. — Royle. See Air-blad- 
der ; Fish-maws ; Isinglass. Sounds. 

ICHTHYOLOGY. A branch of science so 
called which comprehends a knowledge of the 
structure, nature, and forms of Fishes. See 
Rishes. 

ICHTHYOPHIS GLUTINOSUS, an im- 
neuie earth worm, common in Sikkim. It is 


a native of the'KhaBia Mountains, Singapore,' 
Ceylon and Java .— Uooker Him. Jour* VoL 
IL p. 2B. 

ICICA INDICA, W. A. A. 

Bursera serrata, Wall. 1 Schinus Saheria, H. B, 
Schinua Bengalensis, I ,, Niara „ 

Herb. II. B. | 

Nayor Beng. 

A tree of Assam and Chittagong, growing 
70 feet high ; its timber is close grained and 
hard, as tough as oak, but heavier, and used 
for furniture by the natives. — Voigt . 

ICT1DES* See Mamalia ; Paradoxurus. 

IDAAN, called also Meroot, a race in 
Borneo, who inhabit the more hilly districts 
towards the north, in the vicinity of Kina 
Balou. They resemble the Kadyan ; and some 
of their tribes who are near the capital are 
compelled to plant pepper and collect the pro- 
duce. They appear anxious for an intercourse 
with Europeans : they are said to sacrifice 
human victims, like the Kyans. The Idaan, of 
different places, go under different denomina- 
tions and have different languages, but in their 
manners and customs they seem to be nearly 
alike. 

The name “ Idaan” is, in some measure, 
peculiar to those of the north part of Borneo ; 
the inland people of Passir are called Darat ; 
those of Benjar, Biajoos, the Subano of Magin- 
danao appear to be the same people ; perhaps, 
where the aborigines, in the several islands of 
the Oriental Polynesia are not negroes, they 
are little different from the Idaan of Borneo. 
The Idaan are reckoned fairer than the inhabi. 
tants of the coast, this has given rise to an 
opinion, seemingly wholly unfounded, that they 
are the descendants of the Chinese ; the custom 
obtains of arranging human skulls about the 
houses of the Idaan, # as a mark of affluence. — 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago , No. IV* 
Se'jfrr . 1849, p . 557. 

IDA CHETTU, Tel. Citrus aurantium, 
L. a very small var. of orange, growing in til 
the hilly country of the Circars both cul- 
tivated and wild. Perhaps the original of the 
Citrus aurantium? C. vai iatro, Ileyne 57; musk 
orange. Ch'bota Kichli Hind. Kiri kittab» 
Can.— FI. Andh. 

IDAIYAN, Tam. Cow-keeper. 

IDANKA1, Tam. Left hand caste. See 
Edakai. 

ID1GA, Karn. A caste who sells toddy, 
the fermented palm wine, &c. also employed aa 
Palankin bearers.— WUs. ; J 

IDOL, Eng. 

Vigraham Tam. I Vigram ........ Txi, 

Salai „ 1 Prattima... „ ' 

Vikramu ...Tel. | But Hum. Perk 



IDOL. 


IGUANA. 


Idols are treated of in scripture in Isaiah xl 
24 ; Isaiah xlv. 1 ; Jeremiah x ; Cor. viii. 4 
The idols of the hind us are made of metAl 
gold,' silver, and copper and their alloys ; on' 
of frequent use being that called “ panchalaka* 
of gold, silver, copper, tin and lead ; but stone 
earth, cowdung and wood are often also em 
ployed, the red saunders wood and the wood 
of the Cupressu3 torulosa, Macrotomia eu 
chroma and Melia azedarach. Many of th 
idols in India are monsters, many are mere 
shapeless masses of stone with a smearing 
of red lead or a log of wood without shape oi 
form, or a stone from the river bed, others, like 
the bull u Nandi” or Basava, the vahan o 
Siva are beautifully formed models of that 
quadruped. The forms of the cobra serpent 
are usually well pourtrayed, also of the pea- 
cock in the Saiva temples. The horse is form- 
ed of wood, plated with silver and gilded ; oc- 
casionally well made figures of the elephant are 
to be seen. Every liindoo house has, at least, a 
picture ; many have idols and every man of 
the Vira Saiva or Jungum sect, of whom there 
are many millions in India, always wears the 
lingum in a silver or gold casket, suspended 
from his neck or tied round his arm. The 
lingum inside is a small stone cylinder imbed- 
ded in the Yoni. The ordinary lingum, of which 
there are millions in India, is a stone cylinder 
rising from the yoni, a 9tone platform marked 
with circular markings ; usually in front of it 
is a figure of the bull Nandi in stone. Ganapati 
Or Gauesa with the head of an elephant and the 
body of a fat man is an idol frequently to be 
keen. As the god of wisdom he is worshipped 
at the beginning of every undertaking, by almost 
every hindu ; when a hiudu boy or girl begins 
to read, they make a Gauesa in the form of a 
small cone of cowduug which they place on a 
purified spot, and ornament with flowers and 
tiara gam and red kunganoo, and offer a sacri- 
fice by burning camphor and frankincense, also 
offering betelnuts and plantains, cocoanuts and 
jaggery, then bow reverentially and pray for the 
god’s aid. The pyramidal figure is then kept 
for a time or thrown into the water. 

In ft temple the hindu idols are kept in the 
centre of the temple, called “ eanadi.” Daily the 
brahman servants anoint it with oil, cleanse it 
with sekaia, wash it with water, then with 
curds, milk, lime juice and honey, and cocoanut 
Water. The dancing girls of the temple, the 
dava dasi, dance and sing to music morning 
and evening. Occasionally, on certain festivals, 
the idol' fa taken from the temple in a palan- 
quin or on a car and made to perambulate the* 
square of the streets. 

« Jfc ease was heard at the Calcutta 8raall? 
Cause Court.. An. (fid lady sued for Its* SOO 
UW eompeusatiou (far an idol whiok * man, 


whom she had adopted as her godson^ had 
taken from her. The defendant was making 
Rs. 1,000 a year profit from the idol. The 
woman declared that she was out of her 
senses with grief. “ I have no children. I want 
my bones back. I have been crying like this 
for five years. I am starving, and by crying I 
have become so thin.” She was non suited and 
referred to the High Court. On being re- 
moved from the Court, she tossed her arms in 
the air and cried out — “ Let the world go on ; 
Let the world go on, as it is going on. Have 
reliance in God.*’ 

The Jain idols are usually naked figures of 
men and women, of gigantic proportions, often 
erect but in every attitude. The buddhist 
idol is usually Buddha 1 or Gaudama, reclining, 
or sitting in the attitude of preaching. Some 
of tlie figures of Gaudama at the great Shooay 
dagon temple at Rangoon are of vast dimen- 
sions. See Avatar ; Bull ; Ganesa ; Hindu 
Images ; Lingam ; Siva ; Vishnu ; Yoni. 

J.1) US ZOHA, Arab. Also called Bakrid, 
a mahomedan festival. See Bakrid : Eed. 

IGHIR, An. Acoru9 calamus. — Linn. 

IGNATIA AMAKA. — Xmn.Papeta, Hind. 

IGNIS, Lat. Fire, see Agni. 

JGRUSHKI, Rus. Toys. 

IGUANA, the popular name for species of 
reptiles of the genus Varanus, family Varanidsc, 
order Sauria, of the section of scaled reptiles. 
Baron Cuvier classed them under his “ Igua- 
niens,” others have arranged them under the 
Agaraidae. Varanus flave9ccns. (Gray,) inhabits 
Bengal : V. dracaena, (Linn.) Bengal and Agra, 
and also V. nebulosus. — Bum et Bib . 

The Basilisk of the Eastern Archipelago is 
the Basaliscus amboiensis, ( Daudin ,) one of the 
Iguanidce. Messrs. Dumeril and Bibron, in their 
Erpetologie* (1837), treat of these reptiles 
inder the name of Lizards Iguaniens, or Sau* 
iens Eunotes. In 1 the catalogue of the 
specimens of Lizards in the British Museum, 
the Iguanidae with the Agamidae constitute the 
tribe Strobilosaura. 

IGUANA, (Varanus Duraerilii,) attains 
* length of 7 feet, it frequents the neighbour* 
mod of houses, to rob hen roosts. Species of 
he family Agamidae, having pores on the inner 
urface of the thighs, are the Leiolepis reevesu 
x A. guttata of M. Cuvier) of Cochin-China, with 
white rays and spots on a bright blue ground. 
The Physignathes (A cocincinus) from the 
Malayan Peninsula is remarkable for it's large 
jize, uniform blue colour and is one of the very 
'ew species of saurian reptiles, which feed upon 
regefable substances. Baron Cuvier assures’ us 
hat it lives’ entirely upon fruits and 1 nuts, 
i. calotes, of a bright blue colour with -trans- 
erss vririta marks on lire sides* ir found; in the 
Mokfoowlriindli. . Tbw Lftphywt <Afc gigawfc*f 



ikshwa’cu. 


ILAH. 


KM), witk a crest of long elevated spines 
ojj ike neck ; and the Lyriocephalus (A. scutata) 
which has a similar elevated crest along the 
beck, and the tail keelshaped. This latter 
species, in many respects a most singular rep- 
tile, inhabits Bengal, and lives upon fruits. — 
Eng . Gjfc.p. 87. 

IHRAM, An. The dress worn by mahome- 
dan pilgrims At Mecca. 

IJADI GADDA, or Ijedi-Gadda. Tel. The 
Stemonia of Lour , also Roxburghia gloriosoidcs. 
—Dryander. Roxb. ii. 234. 

IJAU, a feeder of the river Krian, in Ma- 
lacca. See Seraang. 

IJJUL, Hind. Barringtonia acutangula. 
Qeertn 

IJU, Av. Also written Eju, the horse hair- 
like substance, which grows on the Gomuto 
tree, the Arenga saccharifrra. — Lahill. This 
substance is also called Gomuto ; part of it is 
a stiff bristle but the bulk more resembles 
horse hair and it is largely made into cordage. 
See Gomuto, Arenga sacharifera. 

IKAN, Malay. A fish, any fish ; also a 
crab. The word is always prefixed to the speci- 
fic name of the fish, as ikan bawal, the pom- 
fret, tulor-ikan, fish-roc ; sirip-iknn, fish-fins ; 
sisek-ikun, fish scales. — Cantor. Simmonds . 

IKAN DORI. A small dark-coloured fish, 
of about a pound weight. Great caution is 
necessary in handling it, because it is armed I 
with poisonous spikes under the pectoral and 
dorsal fins, the wounds from which are extreme- 
ly painful. It is not much esteemed.— 
Mr. Earl , p. 195. 

IKAN MIM1, Jav. The King-Crab. 

IKAN SALADU, and Ikan Surdudu ; 
Malay. Arius Arius. — Ruck. Ham. 

1KAROON, An. Acorus calamus. — Linn. 

IKH, Sans. Sugarcane. 

IKKHOO, Beng. Sugar-cane, Saccharum 
cucullata. 

IKL-BIR. Datisca cannabina. 

IKRA, Rus. Caviare. 

IKSHUGANDHA, Sans. Asteracantha lon- 
gifolia. Nees. 

IK8HURA, Hind. Asteracantha longi- 
folia, Nees. 

. IKSHWA’CU. The first king in the Solar 
Rne, who, according to hindoo legends, reign- 
ed at the commencement of the Treatu yug. 
He was the son of the 7th Menu, or patriarch, 
the offspring of the sun. His posterity was 
called, in consequence, the dynasty of the solar 
princes, in the same manner as Buddha was 
reputed the head of the Lunar line. Modern 
commentators bring the time of his accession 
down to the year 1320 before Christ. A pos- 
tage in the Agni Poorcma indicates that the 
w of 8oorya,of which Ikshwaeu was the head, 
colony which entered Indie from 


Central Asia. But the patriarch bnddha wan 
his contemporary, he being stated to have; come 
from a distant region, and to have been mar- 
ried to Ella, the sister of Ikshwaeu. Amongst 
the Aiian hindus, the chaitrya was a warrior 
branch taking social rank after the hindu brah- 
mins. Manu writing of their duties says “ to 
defend the people, to give alms, to sacrifice, to* 
read the Vedas, to shun the allurements of 
sexual gratification are in a few words the 
duties of a Chatriyn. How this soldier branch 
broke up is extremely obscure, but it is general* 
ly supposed that none of the races now in India 
can trace their lineage to that tribe of Aryans 
though most of the Rajput families doubtless 
belong to them. Their quarrels amongst 
themselves seem to have led to their own des* 
truction. There seem to have been two- 
branches of the Chaitrya tribe, the Solar who 
traced up to Iksluvaku and the Lunar who 
traced up to Bud ha, who married Ila, or Ella, 
daughter of Ikshwaku. These Chaitrya soldiers 
do not appear to have adopted brabminism 
readily, and the brahmins to overcome them 
consecrated by fire, on Mount Aboo, a warrior 
body who still remain, and are known as the 
four Agnicula raj put tribes. A common spell- 
ing of i lie word is Kshatriya.*— Warren's Kola 
Sankalita. Tod’s Rojadhan , Vol. L p. 37* 
See Hindoo ; Suryavansa. 

IL, pronounced also Ilhat, or Iliat, a term 
applied to the migratory tribes of Persia* Sea 
lliyat. 

ILA, sister of Ikshwaeu, of the solar race, 
she was marrieid to Bud'ha of the lunar race, 
and these were the ancestors of the lunar line 
of kingB. In hindu mythology, budd’ha son of 
Atri, son of Brahma, was husband of lla, the 
earth, daughter of Spatembas. Buddha was 
Mercury, son of the moon. See Ella ; Iksh- 
wa’nu. 

ILA or llita, mentioned in the Vedas as a 
goddess, may possibly be the same as the 
Babylonian goddess Hi or Bilat Hi, queen of 
gods. 

1LACHI, Hind. A generic term for sew*, 
ral plants produeiug cardamom, viz. 

Elletaria cardamomum, Maton . syn* of 
Araomura cardamomum. 

Alpinia nutans. — Roscoe. 

Hachi-bari. Hind, or Ilachi-kalan, Amomum 
dealbntum or A. cardamomum. 

Choti or Khurd ilachi, Elettaria cardamo- 
mum, the small cardamom. 

Bari Ilachi is the large rough shelled variety, 

ILAH, the name of an old Arabian deity 
an<i is more properly and more usually, applied 
to a pagan god, than to God supreme overall. 
Hence the mahomedan profession of faith says 
La Ilah Ula Allah, due. which in the ordroaiy 
translation of ,f there is no god but god,” oor 



ILEX JAPONICA. 


ILIYAT. 


reys no precise meaning and involves an obvi- 
ous truism, which Mahomed would never have 
enunciated. From some passages in the early 
Indian historians it would appear that they 
supposed the famous Somnat to be the Arabian 
Ilak or Jlat; Notices of it occur in the 
Houzut-oos-Sufa; Hubeeb*oos-Sair and Ferishta, 
the passage quoted from Fureed-ood-deen 
Attar. Snle’s Koran, I. 23. 11. 390. Hyde 
de Rel : Vet : Pers : p. 130. Pocockc. Spec : 
Hist: Arab : 4. 92. 110. Bird’s Guzerat, p. 39. 
D’Herbelot, voce Lat. Al-Makkari Mahomedau 
Dynasties in Spain, I. 346, and llcrod. III.— 
"Elliot. 

ILAHEE GUZ. Properly Ilahi gaz, Hind, 
is the standard Guz, or yard, of forty-one 
fingers, instituted by Akber. After much con- 
troversy respecting it9 length, it was authorita- 
tively declared by Government to be 33 inches 
long; and the declaration ha9 been attended with 
considerable convenience to revenue officers, 
as a Bugha measured by this yard constitutes 
exactly five-eighths of an acre— Elliot . 

ILA KURA, Tel. 8alsola Indica, Willd. 
This is occasionally used as a vegetable and be- 
ing naturally salt, has given rice to the Teling 
saying, the carping husband (finding fault 
without cause) saya to his wife, there is no salt 
in the Ila kura.” 

1LAM. Said to be the Tamil name of 
Ceylon and to signify gold, but gold in Tamil is 
Ponnu. 

ILAM, (Elam, corrupt! auction side. 

1LAMBADI, Tam. Corruption of Lambady, 
the Banjara race so called in the south of India. 

ILA-PANANKI JANGU M.WU,” Tel. 
A farina, obtained from this root by treating it 
the same as in manufacturing manioc. It is 
very nourishing. 

1LETADI MARAVARA, Maleal. Scin- 
dapsus pertusus. — Schott . 

ILEX. A genus of plants of which Dr. 
Wight mentions I. Gardneriana and I. Wighti- 
ana. Mr. Th waites mentions, as growing in 
Ceylon, I. denticulata, a large, and I. Walkeri, 
a small tree. Mr. Hodgson, in his “ Nagasaki” 
mentions eight species in Japan, viz. crennta, 
Thbg. microphylla, Bl, integra, Thbg. latifolia, 
TKbg . rotunda, Thbg. serrata, Thbg. aquifoli- 
utxi, L. var. heterophylla. See Evergreens. 

ILEX DENTICULATA. Wallich is a 
large tree growing iu Ceylon, on the Bopatalawa 
plains at an elevation of 6,000 feet. 

ILEX DIPYRiENA is common at Mussoo- 
me and everywhere in the Himalayas. It 
bears a very close resemblance to the holly 
especially in November and December, when it 
m covered with clusters of scarlet berries. 

ILEX JAPONICA, Thunk. Syn. of Ber- 
tau Mpdensis.— Spr, 


ILEX SERRATA. A lofty species found iu 
Mussooree, and I. exeelsa in Nipal.— Jtoyk 
llhut p. 167. O'Shaughnessy , page 272.' * 

ILEX WALKERI, Wight. Gardn. I 8 a 
small tree in the Central Province of Ceylon, 
growing at an elevation of 6,000 to 8,000 feet’ 

ILEX WIGHTIANA, Wall . Is a large 
umbrageous tree with small white flowers and 
red berries growing in the Neilgherries and in 
the southern and central parts of the island 

of Ceylon up to an elevation of 4,000 feet. 

Thw, Emm. pi. Zeyl . p. 183. 

ILL Maleal. Bambusa spinosa. 

1LI, a valley and town in Central Asia, from 
which Lassen supposes the Szu Tartars were 
expelled by the Yue-tchi or White Huns B. C. 
150. The Szu Tartars he supposes to be the 
Sacae and the Yue-Tchi to be the Tochari. 
After occupying Tahia or Sogdiana for a time, 
they are stated by the Chinese to have been 
driven thence, also, by the Yengar, some years 
afterwards, and to have established themselves 
in Kipen, in which name Lassen recognises the 
Kophen valley in the Kohistan. The great 
Kirgliis horde is adjacent to Hi and Tarbagatai, 
It is under the dominion ofChina and exchanges 
large quantities of cattle on the frontier for 
eilk goods. See Kabul, p. 434. — Kirghiz . 

ILIPI, Tam. Bassia longifolia. 

ILIYAT are the wandering, nomade 
tribes of Persia, who live in tents and have 
no settled habitation. They are mostly of 
Toork, Arab and Koord descent, and comprise 
a very large portion of the population of the 
country, though their actual numbers are not 
well known. They are mahomedans of the 
Sunni sect and herdsmen- They change their 
places of encampment with the season and 
climate, going in the summer to the Yeilauk or 
quarters where pasturage and water are to be 
found in abundance ; and when the cold of 
winter sets in, adjourning to the kishlauk or 
warmer region, in which their flocks and herds, 
as well as themselves, are better sheltered. In 
each province of Persia, there are two chiefs 
acknowledged by all the tribes who roam in 
that province. In their conduct and morals, the 
Iliyat women are vastly superior to those of the 
towns and settlements. They are chaste and 
correct in their lives, and faithful to their hus- 
bands. Many of the best families in Persia 
are of Iliyat origin. The present royal family 
is of the Kajar tribe, a Turkish El, which 
came into Persia with Timur. 

The Iliyat are by no means particular in 
their religious observances : and are not ruled 
or influenced by the moollah, as townsmen are* 
They are all, in a greater or less degree, pro- 
fessional robbers some tribes living solely by 
rapine and plunder ; and others resorting, on if 
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ILIYAT. 


ILICEACEjE. 


occasionally, to such means. They have large 
flocks and herds which they often augment by 
taking possession of their neighbours. The 
civilised population hold them in great dread 
on this account. 

The Iliyat families tributary to Khiva were 

Yarout 15,000 Kalpak 30,000 

Ooklan. 20,000 Kazzak 40,000 

Choodar 2,000 Ikdar 15,000 

said to have been Sarokh 15,000 

brought from the fur- Uzbek 40,000 

ther borders of the 

Oxus by Mahomed 195,000 

Rahim Khan. 

—Frazer. 

The distances that some of these Iliyat tribes 
have to perform in their annual migrations arc 
really wonderful. 

From the southern shores of Fars, the Kash* 
goi arrive in spring, on the grazing grounds of 
Isfahan, where they are met by the wandering 
Bakhtiyari from their warm pastures of Arabis- 
tan, near the head of the Persian Gulf. At the 
approach of winter both the tribes return to 
their respective Garm Sair .— (Baron C. A. J). 
Bode’s Travels in Luristan and Arabistan, 
p. 256. Frazer.) 

In the tenth century, they are said to have 
comprised five hundred thousand families with- 
in the province of Pars alone. Although 
much inferior in numbers, many of the present 
Iliyat tribes are very considerable, and since the 
destruction of Rai and the decay of Ispahan, 
Shiraz, and all the other great cities through- 
out the empire, they constitute a principal 
source of population, and the best nursery of 
its soldiers. Some of their chiefs are men so 
powerful that the king attaches them to his 
court by honourable and lucrative employments, 
or detains them about his person as hostages | 
for the loyalty and good conduct of their res- 
pective clans. We find them, as they were eight 
hundred years ago, unmixed with the Persians 
who inhabit cities ; retaining their pastoral and 
erratic habits, and using among themselves a 
dialect different from the language of the 
country, which, however, most of them can 
speak and understand. They are an inde- 
pendent and hardy race, inclined to hospitality ; 
Two or three families in little groups, preparing 
or enjoying their simple meal by the road -side ; 
or proceeding on their journey, the wife carry- 
ing one child, two or three others packed in 
baskets on an ass, which the husband drives, 
More him, is a usual picture to be seen. 

The name Iliyat, is the plural of Iel (Eel) a 
tribe, equivalent to the Arabic kabilah. Often 
on approaching an Iliyat encampment the 
stranger is met by the women of the tribe, who 
kurn aromatic herbs in honor of the guest, and 
9 * * token that he is welcome to. their hearth. 


Mr. Bickmer observed a similar practice among 
the Chaldeans in Kurdistan. This custom 
must be very ancient, for we find Ferdausi 
alluding to it in his description of the early 
heroic ages of Iran. 

The usual drink of theLuristan Iliyat consists, 
of buttermilk weakened with water ; a little 
salt is added to it, and it is then called ab-ir 
dhung. It is generally sour. There is nothing so 
efficacious for the purpose of slacking thirst on 
a hot summer’s day, as this ab-i-dhung. — 
Baron C. A. Be Bodes Travels in Luristan 
and Arabistan , Vol. 11. p. 220. Ouseley's 
Travels y Vol . I. p- 307. Rich Narrative of a 
Residence in Kurdistan , dc. Vol . 1, chap. VI,. 
p. 101. Frazer* s Travels . See Biluchi. Tajik. 

1L-KI1ANI, of Fars is the chief of the 
Kasligoi tribe. 

ILAHABAD, or Allahabad. Immediately 
before Akber’s time, this place was known as 
Peag or Prag ; by him it was denominated, 
Allahabas, which subsequently became Allaha- 
bad. The name is more correctly Uhabad, or 
Ilahabad, but the usual practice of writing it is 
Allahabad. The article coalesces with the sub- 
stantive in Allah, and represents the “ Al- 
mighty.” — > Elliot . 

1LLANUN. Pirates on the coast of Borneo*. 
See Lanun. Boat. 

IL A VANG A, Maleal. Cassia lignea. 

ILLECEBRACEiE. The knot graBs tribe 
of plants, comprises 39 genera. In these 3 
species are found in Arabia, 1 in Persia, 1 in 
China and in continental India, 17 formB have 
been discovered, viz. 

1. Herniaria. 4. Polycarpea. 

1. liapalosia. 2. Drymaria. 

1. Ulecebrum. 8. Mollugo. 

ILLECEBRUM LANATUM. — Linn. syn. 
of iErua lanata, Jms. Achyranthes Janata. 

ILLECEBRUM SESSILIS syn. of Alter* 
nanthcra sessilis, R. Brown . 

ILLECEBRUM VKRriCILLATUM,BuRM^ 
syn. of Portulaca quadrifida. — lloxb. 

ILLEPI YENNAI, Tam. Oil of Bassi* . 
longifolia. 

1LICEACEA5, the holly tribe of plants, are 
trees or shrubB, included in 14 genera. Nine 
species occur in Japan, 1 in China, 16 in con- 
tinental India, and, with the exception of Mo- 
netia tetracantha which grows in the plains 
of India, all the forms of this order have been 
found in the Himalaya and Khassya mountains 
on the Neilgherries and the mountains about 
Penang, Moulmein and Singapore. The genets 
are Asterogyne ; Ilex ; Macoucoua ; Monetia; 
Prinos. In China, says Hr. Williams, the 
order Uicin®, or holly, furnishes several genera 
of Rhamnea, whose fruit are often seeii oil 
tables. The Zizyphus produces the Chinos^' 
date, and the fleshy peduncles of the Boro* 
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riia a*e eatAd, (Be letter is quite common in 
Mbtigkong. The lea res of the Rhamnus the*- 
z&ng are among the many plants collected by 
the poorer Chinese, as a substitute for the 
true tea. The Chinese olive is obtained from 
the Pimeta, but it is a poor substitute for the 
rfeh olive Of Syria. --Williams* Middle King- 
dom, p . 283. Voigt . 

ILLAR BILLAR, Hind. Cocculus leseba. 

ILLICIUM, a genus of plants belonging to 
the order Winteraceae of Lindley. The order 
contains four genera and twelve species, 
shrubs or small trees, one of them, the Illicium 
ahisatura, grows in Japan and China ; one on 
the Khassya mountains and one in new Zea- 
land* The general properties of the order are 
stimulant and aromatic. — Voigt, p. 13. 

ILLICIUM ANISATUM.-j&wm. 

Badisn-i-khutai... , .Ae. Chinese anise Eng. 

Hind. Pans. Skimmi Tap. 

Radian ,, Marati Moggu Tam. 

Ra co-hu-huei-biam Ch. Anasi pu ,, 

Alias phal .. Duk.Hind. Marati mogga Tel. 

Star anise Eng, 

The star anise tree is a native of the countries 
extending from 28J 9 to 35° of N, latitude, or 
from Canton to Japan. Thunberg relates 
(Pol. III. p. 227) that in Japan the Skimmi 
{Illicium anisatum) was every where consider- 
ed a poisonous tree, and the Japanese would 
not believe that the same tree produced the 
real ( Anisum stellatum) Starry Anise, which 
they annually buy of the Chinese. The designa- 
tion Star is applied to the fruit from the manner 
in which they grow, the pods being in small 
dusters joined together at one end, and diverg- 
ing in five rays. They are prized for the 
volatile oil obtained from them, and for their 
aromatic taste. The barks have a more aromatic 
flavor than the seeds, but they are not so sweet. 
In China, their most common use is to season 
Sweet dishes: In Japan they are placed on the 
tombs of friends and presented as offerings in 
the temples. They are chiefly exported direct to 
India, England, and * the north of Europe, at 
the average value of 8J dollars per picul. In 
1850, 695 piculs were exported from Canton 
talued at 8,900 Spanish dollars. In India they 
aft much used in seasoning curries and flavour- 
ing native dishes, and large quantities are used 
in Europe in the preparation of liqueurs 3,000 
pienls of anise are exported annually from 
Cambodia, and in 1841, 81 piculs of oil of 
Aniseed; valued at 11»900 dollars, were ex- 
ported from Canton. In preparing a spirit of 
ahfse, the Star Anise, may be used instead of 
eommoh anise. The capsules constitute in 
Inditi a rather important article of commerce, 
md are sold in all the bazars. B6th Capsules 
jg£jmeda evolve a powerful odour of anise ; 
Iht ii similar, very mild, sweet, and 
SOatewhat T * e kernel of the seed is 


oily. The capsules and seeds abound in an* 
esseutial oil, easily procured by distillation with 
water ; this oil is rather brown, lighter than 
water, more difficultly congealed than the true 
aniseed oil, but in other respects exactly of the 
same properties. The powdered capsules are 
used by the mahomedan practitioners as stimu- 
lant carminatives. For the colics of children 
the essential oil is given with advantage.— 
O'Shaughnessy Dispensatory, page 191. Thm- 
berg* 8 Travels , Vol. III. p. 227. Morrisons 
Compendious Summary. Simmonds. Faulkner , 
O* Shaughnessy . Feng. Phar , p. 412. 

ILLICIUM FLORIDANUM. See Illicium. 

ILLICIUM PARVIFLORUM. See Illicium 

ILLICIUM REL1GIOSUM. Siebold, Linn. 
Holy Star Anise. 

ILLIGEREiB. See Gyrocarpus. 

ILLINDA, Tel. Diospyros chloroxylon, 
72. ii. 533 

ILLU KATTE, Tel. Ichnocarpus frutes- 
cens, R Br . 

1LLUPA, Tam. Bassia latifolia, Willd. 

ILLYRIAN, one of the great Asiatic Eu- 
ropean Btock of languages, still well kno'wn. It 
is the Skippetarian or Albanian or Arnaut and 
is a distinct Indo European idiom. 

1LOCO, one of the languages spoken in the 
island of Lucon. In the Philippines are many 
separate nations or tribes, speaking distinct 
languages unintelligible to each other. The 
principal tongues of Lucon are the Tagala, the 
Pampanga, the Pangasinan, and the Ilooo, 
spoken at present by a population of 2,250,000 
people, while the Bisaya has a wide currency, 
among the southern islands of the group, Leyte 
Zebu, Negros, and Panay, containing 1,200,000 
people, Mr. Crawfurd says that it does not 
appear from a comparison of the phonetic 
character and grammatical structure of the 
Tagala, with those of Malay and Javanese that 
there is any ground for fancying them to be 
one and the same languages, or language® 
sprung from a common parent and only diversi- 
fied by the effects of time and distance and 
that an examination of the Bisaya Dictionary 
gives different results. See India, p. 358. 

1LUMBILLI MARAM, Tam. Ferreola 
buxifolia. 

ILUPI MARAM, Tam. Bassia longifoh®* 

IMAGES. Those worshipped by the Hin- 
dus are made of various materials, gold, silver; 
and metals of inferior value, crystal, stone, 
wood, clay, dough, and compositions of diffw- 
ent kinds. Some are of small size, and ap* 
propriated as household gods ; others are P*°* 
gressively larger, and used for temple worsbip» 
and others again are of colossal size, . seventy, 
eighty or more fleet hi height. A lingtun at 
Benares requires six men to encircle it. 6°® e 
of the day and composition images made in the 
vicinity of Calcutta for the annual MJvaUv 
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UUH SHAfAI. 

|ai» a very splendid appearance and are of 11 Ghair Mehdavi” sect* i. e., people without 
^ge dimensions and after the ceremonies Mehdi. It is not known that the rider at 
are over are cast into the river. The modern Musoat has ever laid claim to the title of 
manufacturers of the deities are artisans in gold, imam, though Europeans invariably confer it 
silver, and other metals, stonecutters and on him. Imam is however said to be now adopt- 
potters. Some of the modern castes are hand- ed as a royal or dignatory title by several 
some, but the modern sculptures are commonly Arab and African sovereigns. The successors 
contemptible. Some of the ancient hindu sculp- of Mahomed, continued to exercise their re- 
torts are magmficent; and in minute ornamental ligious functions in proof that they enjoyed 
and floral decorations, almost unrivalled. In spiritual as well as temporal power, and took 
Burmah the images of Goudamah Buddah are the title of “ khalif but various Arab princes 
made of wood, marble and the precious who dared not aspire to the title of Khalif 
metals. In Siam, Japan, &c., images arc marie took that of Imam, to which they frequently 
of the ornaments, precious metals, &c., collected added that of Amir ul-Momiuin, or prince of 
from the ashes of the funeral pile of a deceased the faithful, and, like the Khalifs, observed the 
person ; and others again from the pulverized precaution of changing their name when they 
fragments of the bones kneaded with water into ascended the throne. The custom seemed to 
a paste, baked, and afterwards gilded Images typify that their whole nature underwent 4 
of snakes are common. The idea of their rnedi- change, on being invested with an office, to 
cinal virtues is very old in India : a hindu which a certain amount of sanctity was at* 
attacked by fever or other disease, makes a tached. 

serpent of brass or clay, and performs certain Of the Imams of the shiah sect, one was the 
cermonies to its honour, in furtherance of his Imam-Ali, cousin and son-in-law of Mahomed, 
recovery. Such ceremonies are particularly for he married Fatimab, Mahomed’s daughter j 
efficacious when the moon is in the nakshatra the two sons of Ali, the Imam Hoosain and 
(mansion, sign, or aaterism,) called Saipa, or Imam Hussain, neither of whom were success- 
the Serpent ; called also Ashlesha. Dhanwan- ful leaders, though, since their deaths they 
tara, is the Esculapius of ihe hindus, but has have by some sects been deified and believed 
not an attendant serpent like his brother of to be incarnate. 

Greece ; the health bestowing Dhanwantara In every Buuni mosque, at the appointed 
arose from the aea when churned for the prayers, there is a leader of the devotions 
beverage of immortality. He is generally who is called the “ Pesh-Imam,” because he 
represented as a venerable man with a book in remains in front “ Pesh” of the worshippers 
his hand. — Colem Myth. Hind page 383. leading them in flie successive parts of their 
Moor , page 342. See Idols ; Hindus. worship. — Potting er's Travels , Beloochistan 

IMAM, a head of the mahomedans in re- and Scinde, p . 234. Burton's Scinde , Vol, I» 
ligious matters. It is a sacred title and is, by p. 129. Malcolm's Hist . of Persia, Vol . II, 
the shiahs, given only to the immediate des- p. 345. See Jews, Ali-Ulahi ; Khajah* 
cendants of the prophet, who were twelve in IMAM ALI, a town in the vicinity of the 
number, their “ barah-imam.” The last of Shatt ul Arab, in the Ur of the Chaldees, 
these, the imam Mehdy, is supposed by them to IMAM ALI, — Ali, the son-in-law of Maho* 

be concealed (not dead), and the title which be* med. 

longs to him oumnot, they conceive, be given to IMAM BARI* A building over an imam or 
another. Among the sunni mahomedanB, how- mahomedan saint, or other holy mahomedan. 
ever, it is a dogma, that there must be al- The Imam-Bari at Lucknow is a magnificent 
ways a visible Imam , ox “ father of the palace. Its most remarkable part is an im« 
church/* The title is given to the four learned mense hall, containing the tomb of Asof-ood 
doctors who are the fouuders of their faith. It Doulah, the great grandfather of the last 
was long maintained that the Imam must be king of Oudh. Mr. Rich mentions that a 
descended from the Arabian tribe of Koreish : pine-apple spiro rises over the tomb of Zobeidab, 
but the emperors of Constantinople (who are at Bagdad wife of Haroon al Raschid.— Muk* 
of a Tartar family) have assumed the sacred dy's Sketches in India* Rich's Residence in 
title, which they claim on the ground of the Koordistan . 

formal renunciation of it by Mahomed the IMA MI, Hind. A kind of Kabul silk. / 

twelfth, the last caliph of the race of Abbas, IMAM MASHUDI, the religious guide of 

la favour of Selim the first. The acknowledge Akbar. His tomb is to the west of the Mofr 
ment of this title renders the emperor of Tur- jeed-i-Kootub-ul-Islam. — Tr. Hind. V. 11. 
key the spiritual head of all orthodox maho- p . 201. 
medane, IMAMREZA. See Jews. 

One meet of mahomedans believe that the IMAM SHAFAI, one of the four oOtmhe#r 
imam Mehdi has come and gone; and they tutors of the Koran. Ha founded the Shall* 
•Mjm “ MaMari” or as others call them the sebooL ' r *' i 
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IHPATIKNS. r IMPER ATA CTLINDRICA, 


^ IMAMZADAH means the descendants of 
in imam, but, it is said, generally applied in 
Persia, as the mausoleums built over the bodies 
of such descendants, which are to be found 
scattered in great abundance all over the 
country.— Eraser’s Journey into Khorasan, p. 
303. 

IMAN, Sp. 

IMAR, Hind : Carpinus viminea. 

IMARJAL, Hind. Iris pseudocorus. 

IMAU8, a name by which part of the Hima- 
laya was known to the Greeks and Romans. 
PUny was fully aware of the signification of 
the name for he says (Hist. Nat. VI. 117) 
“ Imans in colarum lingua, nivorum signifi- 
cans.” The great part of the mountains N. West 
from India was also called the Paropamisus or 
Hindoo Gush; and Imaus and Hindoo Cush 
seem to have been identical. The true Imaus, 
however, is the ridge which separates Kashmir 
from Little Tibet. It appears to incline in its 
northern course towards the continuation of 
the Hindoo Koh and even to join it. The term 
Hindoo Koh or Hindoo Kosh is not applied 
to this ridge in its whole extent, but seems 
confined to that part of it which forms the N. 
W. boundary of Kabul, and this is the Indian 
Caucasus of Alexander, There is however much 
confusion in the Tibetan, Chinese, and Persian 
names of that great mountain mass. See India, 
p. 337, Kabul 436, Kashmir ; Koh ; Kouen- 
lung. 

IMBIR, Hind. Ulmus campestris. 

IMBO, Javan. Azadirffchta indica. 

IMBOOLGAS, Singii. Eriodendron an- 
fractuosum, D. C- 

, IMLA, Hind. The Amni of the Salt Range, 
Zizypbus vulgaris, or common jujube ; also 
Pers. the Emblic myrobolan. 

IMLI, HifcD. Tamarindus indica, the tama- 
rind fruit ; Imli-ka-binj, the seed. 

IMLI KHOKASANI, Hind. Adansonia 
digitata. 

IMLOO BAGII. See Sanatoria. 

IMMOLATION, a man will rip up his own 
belly With a razor in order to spite two 
opponents. The Salti was a voluntary immo- 
lation of a widow on the death of her husband. 
See Burning, Burial, Hindoo, Sati. 

IMPAT1ENS. A genus of plants of the 
order Balsarainacese belonging to the East In- 
dies found iu the mountains of Silhet, Nepal, 
Kem&on, Cashmere, Kuuawar and the Penin- 
\ aula. Single species extend into Europe, Si- 
beria, and North America. Linnaeus was only 
Acquainted with 7 or 8 species ; but not less 
t$an 100 species are now known, and almost 
Entirely from the mountains of the Peninsula of 
I^dia or the Himalayas; in those from Silhet 
■Mias north as the Sutlej, and in 30° N. lat., 
at as great elevations as 7,000 feet, the species 
are chiefly found at elevations of 4,000 and 


4,500 feet, in a region where there is moisture 
combined with a moderate but equal tempera- 
ture. They are absent from the plains of 
India ; but some are found on the Malabar 
Coast, little elevated above the sea, but only 
during the monsoon great success has been at- 
tained in the cultivation of Balsams. 

They are largely cultivated in Indian gardens 
as handsome flowering plants. The double 
flowered are most prized. The colours are 
rose, pink, white, blue, and variegated. When 
the true colour of the plant from seed can be 
depended upon, if sown in large beds, or 
patches, they have a pretty effect in full blos- 
som. The Balsams are propagated by seed at 
the commencement of the rains, in small beds, 
and then transplanted. After the first blos- 
soms are off they may he cut down, and will 
throw out fresh shoots, but will not blossom so 
fine as the first. A rich light loamy soil, with 
old decayed stable manure is the best. No 
plant should ever be closer than one foot, es- 
pecially if the soil is rich and all lower super- 
fluous leaves and stalks removed from the 
stems. They thrive well in pots, and during 
the time they are in blossom look very orna- 
mental placed amongst evergreens. In the 
middle of the rains, the whole line of the wes- 
tern ghats is covered with them. The ripe cap- 
sules, on being touched, fly open and scatter 
their seeds, whence they get the name of “ Noli 
me tangcre.” The following species may be 
enumerated. 

albida jerdonim scahridft 

bractoata kleinii scopiflora 

campanil lata latifolia setacea 

cuspidata logchenaultii sylvestris 

dasysperrna modesta trilobata 

faaciculata munronit tomenfcosa 

filiform is mysorensis tripetala 

fomentosia ornata triphylla 

fruticosa oppositifolia umbellata 

gardneriana rneedii uncinata 

goughii rivalis verticillata 

incouspicua romarinifolia viscida 

insignia rufescens 

— Voigt . Wight- Ic . Hoyle III. Himalayan 
Hot. p . 150. Eng. Cyc. Vol . III. page 225. 
Dr. Wight in M. L. S. Journal . 

IMPERATA CYLINDRICA. Thatch 
grass. Saccharum cylindricum, and Saccha* 
rum spontaneum. The Karens in Amherst 
Province cover their houses with the tall grass- 
es which are so abundant on the coast, and 
a few Europeans prefer this thatch to that 
made from the Nipa. Two different species 
of grass are used for this purpose both of 
which were formerly referred to the genus which 
produces sugar cane. The sugar grass seen 
in Moulmain, which flowers ^ two or three 
feet high has been removed since Roxburgh 
wrote* into the geoue Impemtau Ihie » 
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INAM£ 

one of the grasses used for thatch; and is 
often mistaken for Saccharum spontaneum.-— 
Mason. 

IMPERATA KONIGII. Alang alang, 
Malay, also Lalang, Malay. 

IMPEYAN PHEASANT; Lophophorus Im- 
peyanus : the Monal, Hind. Nil. in Ladak* 

IMPHI, the Chinese sugar-cane, Sorghum 
saccharatum has been grown in India, since 
time immemorial, but was not known to 
Europeans in India, until reintroduced in I860. 

IMPPIO, a river of the Punjab ; its sands 
yield gold. See Punjab. 

IMPURE CARBONATE of SODA. See 
Barilla Soda. 

IMPURE CARBONATE of ZINC* Eng. 
Calamine, Eng. Fr. 

IMRTAN. See Afghan. Kaffir. 

INACCESSIBLE ISLAND, a name of the 
island of Fatsizo. 

INACHUS SCORPIO. See Egeria. 

INAKARTO PATI, king of Janggolo of the 
14th century, invented the Kris. 

1NAM. In mahomedan countries, it is cus- 
tomary to call inam grants to religious orders 
“ grants of land,” although they include only 
the rents thereof ; for there is no seizin of the 
land itself, which is the proprietary right of the 
cultivator only. In the tamba-patra, copper- 
plate patent (by which such grants are desig- 
nated in Rajputana) of Yasovarma, the Pra- 
mara prince of Oojein, seven hundred years ago, 
he commands the crown tenants of the two vil- 
lages assigned to the temple ** to pay all dues as 
they arise, money-rent, first share of produce.” 

In India where the cultivating proprietor lias 
always paid a feu-duty to the Slate, the grant 
of an Inam is like the grant of a jaghire merely 
the transfer of the State dues. According to 
practice, a jaghire is a reward for past or a 
retaining fee for future services, or a means of 
support and is resumable at pleasure. The 
Inam for religious purpose has been a more 
permanent alienation, but even the Madras 
Government about the middle of the nineteenth 
century re-examined all the Inam grants, and 
up to a late date, decisions had been given on 
102,735 cases. The total number of titles con- 
firmed was 80,395, of which 9,630 were in 
respect of religious and charitable grants of a 
permanent character ; 48,826 personal grants 
enfranchised at the option of the lunmdars ; 
25,295 personal grants enfranchised compul- 
sorily ; and 1,644 personal grants not enfran- 
chised and confirmed on present tenures* The 
total number of title deeds issued was 45,320. 
The total amount of quit-rent then payable to 
Government in addition to former jodi was Rs. 
1)31,462, The amount paid in redemption of 
the quit-rent Rs* 7,740-8-0. Combined quit- 
vent annually payable to Government for the 
future upon personal Inams confirmed to the 
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holders Rs. 2, 32,380- 4-0, which fc about 
one-fourth of their full assessment— Rupeea 
9,47,142-8-0. To<Ts Rajasthan , VoL fjp, 
552 . — Transactions of the Royal Asiatic So- 
le ty, VoL /. p. 223. 

I NAN, Malay. Boehmeria nivea. China- 
grass. 

INBIR, Rus. Ginger. 

INCENSE, Koondur, Zuchir. Guz. Hind? 
Olibanum. 

INCENSE-WOOD. Eagle-wood. 

INCENSO OLIBANO, It. Olibanum. 

INC1II, Malay, a respectable affix to 
names, «9 Inchi Dawud, Mr. David, 

TNCHIOSTRO, It. Ink. 

INDACO, It- Indigo. 

INDAK, Hind, of Salt Range, Gynaioir 
vestium, also Cordia vestia. See Karuk. 

IN I) AltR A, Hind. Celtis Caucasica. 

INDARJAO, Hind. Sans. Wrightia antidy- 
sentcnca. 

INDARJAO-I-SHE11IN, Hind. Wrightia 
antidvsenterica. 

INDERJAO-I-TALQ,?t5rs. Hind. Wrightia 
antidysenterica also W. pubescens, 

INDARUMI. ? Ddk. Dragon’s blood. 

INDERABJA, of some English navigators, 
is also written in different charts, Andervia, 
Andcripe, Indervea, Dr. Vincent, (Nearch, p. 
375) thinks it the Caicandrus of Arrian, but a 
corresponding name is not found in oriental 
manuscripts. — Ouseley's Travels , VoL /. jp, 
!74. 

INDIA. The British nation usually give the 
name of India to their own possessions in the 
south and east of the Asiatic continent. But 
the vast acquisitions of Holland and Spain, and 
the smaller territories of Portugal and France, 
are equally regarded by the respective nations 
as in the Indies, and a description of India, 
therefore, needs to embrace the entire regions in 
south-eastern Asia through which Europeans 
and oriental races hold sway and which are 
usually termed the East Indies. A considerable 
portion of the countries to which this name i? 
applied by the people of Europe, is under the 
rule, direct or indirect, of Great Britain, and it 
is perhaps, on this account that India is set 
frequently spoken of as British India, and the 
British Empire in India, as also Her Majesty's 
Eastern Empire in India. But British India) 
Netherland India, Spanish India, Portuguese 
and French India, are but portions of tropical 
Asia, and where the old term East Indies is em- 
ployed, it may be taken to embrace all the 
states lying intermediate between Arabia and 
Persia on the west and the Indian Archipelago 
in the East, the northern boundary being 1^4 
great snowy range separating India from Tibe|» 
The term Hindustan, so familiar to Europea^i 
ears, is not applicable either to British India jpg 
to the countries embraced within the term £$$ 
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Indies, being only the centra! part of fho 
British Indian territory. 

It has been recently remarked by Mr. Logan 
that the great divisions of Asia are the North, 
Mid, and South, the first comprising all the 
river basins that discharge their waters into the 
Horth Sea, and also the N. E. Peninsula (the 
Indijirka basin and the other countries beyond 
It to the E. bring termed N. E. Asia) ; the 
second embracing Central Asia with the west- 
ern basins that have outlets into the Caspian, 
Black Sea and Mediterranean and the eastern 
bisins from the sea of Okhotsk to the Gulf of 
Leatung ; the third embracing all the remainder 
of Asia from the Leatung Gulf to the Red 
Sea,-— the countries to the W. of the Indus 
being designated S. W. Asia and the term S. 
E. Asia, being applied to the countries between 
China and India. 

The ancients termed the last of these India 
beyond the Ganges. Leyden included it and 
th* Indian Archipelago under the name of the 
Hindu-Chinese countries. Malte Brun calls it 
Chiti-lndia. Ritter, the greatest of geographers, 
prefers the German name Hinter Indies. And 
instead of further India, Transgangetic India, 
the Eastern Peninsula of India, &c., the single 
Words Uitraindia and Transiudia, have been 
proposed by Mr. Logan, as they admit of the 
ethnic and adjective forms of Ultraindian or 
frensindian. 

* Mr. Logan is of opinion that the Indian in- 
fluence has been considerable to the S. E., and 
he thinks that the whole Indian region consisting 


and Persian Dekhan, ^-itself again derived from 
the Sanskrit Dakshan. Lassen derives this 
from Dakshina or “ the right,” being the 
country on the right hand of a hindu when 
saluting the rising sun ; hence we have Dak- 
shan. south, and Dakshanapatha the land to 
the south, which agrees with the AaxivjSafop 0 f 
Arrian. In the Peninsula, itself, however, the 
term Dekhan is only applied to that portion 
lying between the rivers Nerbudda and Kistna, 
and that too, solely by m&hoinedans and 
Europeans. The terms eastern and western 
Peninsulas, also, have been frequently used of 
late to distinguish those of India and Malacca. 

This portion of the globe has great ranges 
of lofty mountains, several navigable rivers, 
and a vast ocean on its south and east studded 
with the innumerable islands of its Archipela- 
gos. All of these have exercised so continu- 
ous an influence on the peopling of the coun- 
try, — from Africa, from Arabia, from Persia, 
from Tartary and from Central Asia, that a 
notice of the physical features is needed to ex- 
plain the positions in which its occupants are 
now found. 

Almost from the first occasion that the 
British assumed the character of a ruling 
power in India, each year has brought some 
change in their political relations, with some 
acquisition to their empire there. From the 
close of the Punjab war until 1363, about 
12,000 square miles with six millions of peo- 
ple were added : and, since then, Tanjore and 
the Uarnatic have been escheated, but, at 


of the continental portions bisected by the Bay present, British India stretches from Singa- 
Of Bengal, and the eastern islands as far as ; pore near the equator to Peshawar in lati- 
fttdi&n influence reached directly, may he com- j tude 34° north, a distance of 2,700 miles, 
prised under the three names of India, Ultrain- and from west of the Indus in 67° Ea3t to 
die or Transiudia, and Indonesia. The earlier longitude 105° east. The political boundary 
abd wider connection of Uitraindia with China thus briefly indicated is also the natural limits 
being best indicated by embracing both under of a region, which has the Himalaya mountains 
the term 8. E. Asia. on the north, and which is girdled by the Bay 

The configuration of British India has been of Bengal and the Indian Ocean on the south: 
described as resembling closer than any other which has the Indus with the mountain and 
(be form of a trapezium. And if, on this figure, desert tracts of Baluchistan and Afghanistan 
1 diameter be drawn from the mouths of the on the west • and on the east the kingdoms 
Indus to those of the Brahmaputra, two irregu- of China, Burmah and Siam, from both of 
far triangles will be formed, each of which con- which it is separated by forests, and moun- 
Urns a region with marked characters of its tains extending from A*sam to the south- 
<OWn as to geological formation, profile of ern extremity of the Malay Peninsula, 
surface, climate and races of inhabitants. The Chains of military posts have been drawn by 
Northern of these triangles, whose apex ap- the British over the length and breadth of this 
pffoaches Ladak, is a country emphatically of great portion of the earth, at various altitudes, 
plains, and in India it bears the name of from the level of the sea to heights of many 
fiindustan which it received from its Moghul thousand feet ; their cantonments are linked 
invaders, its ancient denomination amongst together on the shores of the ocean, ax*td™ 
’Hindu geographers being Aria-varta, i. e . the piraeval forests, on arid deserts and along the 
lihd of the Arians, also, it is said, Jamba- fertile valleys of the great rivers > the extea* 
dwipa, the country of the rose-appleB. The sive plains and table-lands of the interior w® 
houthero triangle is usually termed the Penin- studded over with great fortresses, and links m 
toda Of India, but k known in northern India the chain of posts are thrown 8,000 feet higtt 
bsthcDettan, or Deccan, from the Sanscrit ! over the mountain wages of rite Dekba*>ww 
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along the southern slopes of the Himalaya 
whole highest summits, clothed with eternal 
snows, rise to the altitude of 28,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

There are posts in these territories where rain 
is unknown, or where only a few showers fall 
at long intervals, while in other cantonments 
the British soldiers have to live for many 
months of the year in a hot humid atmosphere, 
which soon relaxes the frame and blanches the 
cheek of the strongest. There are large camps 
in places where, in some seasons, both Euro 
pean and Native soldiers are struck dead, even 
at night, by the excessive heat : while in places 
more distant, their soldiers have perished 
amidst winter snows. Where such extremes 
exist, the physical aspect of the country must 
necessarily present the most varied features and 
include every variety of climate. 

Nearly the whole of these regions have been 
elevated into table lands varying in altitude 
from 1,200 to 4,500 feet, and all that can be 
termed lowland country are the valleys of the 
Indus, Ganges, Brahmaputra and Irawady and 
a belt of low level land lying between the 
mountains and the sea, extending from Guze- 
rat along the whole of the Malabar coast south- 
wards to Cape Gamorin, thence northwards 
along the Coromandel Coast to the delta of the 
Ganges, and to be traced southwards at inter- 
vals through Chittagong, the province of Ar- 
racan, and, skirting the Malay Peninsula to 
Singapore. 

This belt of lowland is frequently termed 
the low country, but the portions of it in the 
Carnatic and in Canara are called, respectively, 
the Eastern and Western coasts. It varies 


that of Allahabad about 750 feet ; that of 
Bersr 1,000 to 1,500 ; of Aurangabad l*70Q 
to 2,400 j of Hyderabad in the Deccan 1,500 
to 1,800 ; of the Balaghat Ceded District* 
and the Province of Bejapoor, 500 to 2,50Q$ 
and the table- land of Mysore attains an efef 
vation of from 2,200 to 3,200 feet, to th# 
S. W. of which the western ghauts termi- 
nate in the plateau of the Neilgherriee, which 
is about 7,000 feet above the level of the sea* 
although some points, as Dodabet, attain at 
higher elevation. From Mysore, however, the- 
land declines gradually towards the south a net 
east in the direction of Ceylon, the intermediator 
province of Coimbatore not rising higher thaiv 
1,200 or 1,400 feet, though the Shevaroy, the 
Pulney and the Animullay hills rise prominent* 
ly from the plains, and, like the Neilgherryc 
mountains, arc occupied by tribes to whom th<* 
people of the low country are strangers. Tho 
highest of all the inhabited tracts, however, aro 
among the southern slopes of the Himalaya ; 
there, the mountains are inhabited up to tho 
snow line, the population being abundant in the 
province of Kumnon at an elevation of from 
2,500 to 4,000 feet, as well as at Simlah at an 
altitude of 8,000 feet, and people reside also at 
an elevation of 10,000 feet in Sikkim and 
Bhutan ; the Sewalik range has an altitude of 
2,500, to 3,000, feet ; the highest measured 
crest of the Himalaya proper being more than 
28,000 feet above the sea. 

Seasons . — In British India there are only 
three well marked seasons, the cold, the hot and 
the rainy. The cold season of the year corres- 
ponds with tlyit of all northern latitudes, and 
lasts from the middle of December to the mid- 


there in breadth from twenty to fifty miles, die or end of February, and although it is only 
between the mountains and the sea-shore ; but, in the North-west or on the Neilgherry hills in 
following the windings of the coast from Guze- the south, and, occasionally, on the table-land* 
rat with interruptions to Singapore, it is more of Central India that the thermometer sinks be* 
than 4,500 miles long. The portion of this low the freezing point, the dry keen winds^ 
lowland in the Carnatic is drier than the rest, which then blow over the plains and elevated 
but the great part of it has a mean elevation tracts, cause a sensation of great cold. It is in 
of only one hundred feet above the sea ; it has this season that the thermometer has thft 
many inlets from the ocean, marine lagoons, po- greatest daily range, varying from 19 p to 39°; 
pularly known as back-waters, and it is travers- The hot season commences in March. B* 
by many rivers which overflow their banks t ], e mont h 0 f May the heat is intense every 
during the rains and render the surrounding where but on the mountains. The rivers dry Ur 
country a swamp for many months in the year, an(J t h e earth is scorched and fissured by thi 

S irts of it in Guzerat, Orissa, Arracan and the great heat • the country seems a desert suit 
site of the Gauges being little above the nature is hushed; it is the stillness of the winter 
bigb-water mark. of the poles. This is succeeded by a few sultry 

All within and to the north of this level belt days in June, the forerunner of the rains of the 
ii known as the “ Interior” or “ Up-country” S. W. monsoon ; in June and July, this mob- 
end oonsists of the elevated table-lands alluded soon has carried the rains to almost every part 
: thus, the table-land of Bajputanah has an of India, reaching the different provinces accord^ 
elevation of from 1,300 to 2,200 feet ; those ing to their proximity to the southern oceans* 
Qf Central India and the provinces of Malwa or to the direction given by the mountains 
have an altitude of from 2,000 to 8,000 feet > , the winds. The face of the country th<S 
iy'.-. . phawal gtf i 28*077 feet* becomes green with its natural vegetation 
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iheeropsof the cultivators, the rivers are all full Mountains the Vindbya, the Bajamahal Hill* 
and the low-lands all flooded, particularly in and the Satpoora range, have a direction 
Bengal, where, in several places, the ryots go from east to west,— but the Hala Moun- 
to their fields on rafts, and vessels are often tains iu Beluchistan, the Suliman Mountains 
navigated over submerged villages which the west of the Indus, the Aravalli which sepa- 
inhabitants have temporarily abandoned. This rate Rajputanah from Central India, the Eas- 
toonsoouisusheredin with greatelectric changes, tern ghauts, and the Western ghauts or Syha- 
and prevails till the end of September, when it dri range, as well as the mountains in Arracan 
disappears with thunder and lightning as it Burmah, Siam, and Malacca all run from 
rnm ; the occurrence of these electric pheno- north to south. These mountains, many of 
mena marking the breaking up of the monsoon, them covered with impenetrable forests and 
the fall of rain, while this monsoon lasts, varies from 3,000 to 28,000 feet high, form great 
from 12 to 250. inches, in the different provin- physical barriers, separating countries of a dif- 
ces, but it is distributed to a greater or less ferent aspect, and nations of different race and 
extent over. almost all India, the only part origin, whose appearance, religion, language 
deprived of it being the Carnatic, where, so far and manners are widely dissimilar. Down to 
north as the Ongole, only slight showers fall in the present hour, these barriers continue to 
July, possibly owing to the winds of the S. W. | direct the route alike of armies and of irnmi- 
monsoon being deflected by the barrier of grants ; and roads and railroads are only now 
mountains on the western coast ; the hot in progress or in contemplation to overcome 
weather, consequently, continues in the Carna- them. One of these roads was commenced in 
tic from April until November, when the winds 1850 along the Sutlej valley, with the view 
change to the N. E. and bring the rains of the of connecting Hindustan with Tibet. Other 
N. E. monsoon across the Bay of Bengal. routes have been cleared through parts of the 
' The N. E. monsoon rains, however, only last northern Himalaya ; a road to the north-east, 
for six weeks or two months \ it does not ex- through the Brahmaputra valley has been often 
tend so farmland as that from the S. W. and at spoken of, and a railroad has been contemplate 
places in the peninsula of India within a ed from British Burmah to the great river of 
hundred miles of the Eastern ghats it is mark- China, to facilitate communication between the 
ed only by the occurrence of heavy showers, people of India and the races of Central and 
At Madras, on the Coromandel Coast, the Eastern Asia. 

annual fall of rain is about 50 inches. Navigable rivers.— Only a few of the rivers 

Earthquakes.— Shocks of earthquakes are of British India, the Ganges, the Irawady, 
frequently felt in several parts of India, parti the Moulmein river, the Brahmaputra and the 
oularly about Ongole. Iu other places there j Indus have ever been used in modern war. 
have been about twenty shocks observed be- The Ganges has formed the basis of nearly 
tween the years 1840 and 1870 ; they are sufii- all the operations in the North of India, 
ciently severe but, from their short duration, one of its tributaries the Jumna being naviga- 
injury has rarely resulted. The latest severe ble for 1,000 miles as far as Delhi, i. c. with- 
ahocks occurred in Cutch in 1819, when the in 200 miles of where it issues from the Hima- 
walla of Boojh were thrown down, after it had lava Mountains amongst which it rises. The 
been taken by escalade by Sir W. K.eir*s army, course of the Ganges is to the South-East 
More lately, while the force under Sir Robert through the plains of the Bengal Presidency 
Sale was defending Jellalabad, the newly con- into the Bay of Bengal. The Irawady isnavi- 
atructed walls were thrown down by an earth- gable for 500 miles as far north as Ava. It 
quake and still more recently much injury rises in latitude 28° North, and after a souther- 
resulted from the same cause in parts of ly course of 800 miles it enters the Bay of 
British Burmah. Hot springs also occur in Bengal in latitude 16° North. The Brahma- 
many places, on the table-lands, and in the low putra is navigable into Assam for 500 miles, 
country. and has commercial steamers constantly run- 

; In the Bengal Presidency, the general incli* ning on it. The river Indus, which rises on 
pation of the land is towards the South, but the plateau north of the Himalaya, after pene« 
the local inclinations are towards the valleys of trating the mountains in longitude 72° East 
the rivers. Iq the provinces of the Peninsula of and latitude 33* North, runs to the South re- 
India, south of the Nerbudda river, the western ceiving the waters of the Punjab as its tribu* 
parts are the mo6t elevated above the sea, the taries, and, traversing the countries of Sind in 
inclination being towards the eastern coast and a low valley, empties itself into the Indian 
slightly towards the south* Ocean, in latitude 23° North and longitude 67 q 

Mountains. — The mountains of India, with- and 68° East, after a course of 1,500 miles. 
C!|t being strictly speaking, parallel, have prin- A little fleet of commercial steam boats are 
fipally two directions, viz. easterly and westerly now running on its waters j but it had, at 
And from North to South. Thus, the Himalaya first, a flotilla of war steamers and war boats 
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guarding the western frontier of British India 
and in all the military operations since 1834, 
in Affghanistan and Sind the Indus has been of 
great value as a means of communication. 
During the war of 1845-1846 in the Punjab, a 
bridge of roads was carried up the river as far 
as Bhawulpur and theuce dispatched up the 
Gharra to Ferozpur, and another branch of the 
river, the Chenab, was in the last war navigat- 
ed up to Mooltau. 

There is a peculiarity in the river system of 
British India which merits notice. It is that 
shortly after issuing from the mountains among 
which they rise, the rivers run through low- 
lying valleys to the sea. Their fall is so gentle 
that, following their windings for even 1,000 
miles from the ocean, the rivers of India are 
still found running in beds, only seven or eight 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, thereby 
affording great facilities for damming up their 
waters, and for making long reaches fit for na- 
vigation. This peculiarity is the more worthy 
of notice, because, throughout these territories, 
there are no natural inlaud lakes or seas deserv- 
ing of note ; none, certainly, which could be 
used for purposes of commerce, and most ot 
them only fit for purposes of irrigation, the 
largest natural waters in the country are equal- 
led, and, in many cases, surpassed by the 
magnificent lakes which have been formed 
in several places by throwing embankments 
across great valleys. The many shallow salt- 
water lagoons known as back-waters, found 
running close around the shores of the Bay of 
Bengal and of the Indian Ocean, some of them 
from twenty to fifty miles long, — are however 
well worthy of notice, as they afford great faci- 
lities for a safe traffic along the coast line, the 
violence of the monsoons and the few sheltered 
harbours on the eastern coast of the Peninsula, 
rendering navigation perilous at all times and 
often impossible. 

Except the Nerbudda and Godavery, unless 
great engineering skill be applied to them, there 
are no other of the rivers of Southern India like- 
ly to prove navigable or available for military 
operations, but the shores of the two Peninsulas 
are washed by the Indian Ocean and the Bay 
of Bengal, and present a line of const about 
4,500 miles in length. The valleys of its great 
rivers and its enclosing seas have been the 
chief routes followed by the various emigrants 
into India, Ultra-India and the Archipelago. 

Geology . — The investigations of lir* Hugh 
Ealconer have shown that, at a period geologi- 
cally recent, the preseut peninsula of India, 
Vras a triangular island) bounded on each side 
by the eastern and western ghats, converging 
to Cape Comorin ; the base of the triangle 
was formed by the Vi mi by a mountain range, 
fom which m irregular spur, forming the 


Arrnlli mountains,, extended northwards* 
while between the northern shore of this island 
and a hilly country which is now the Himalaya 
mountains ran a narrow ocean strait. Tho 
bed of this strait became covered with debris 
from the adjacent Himalaya on its northern 
shore, and with this debris became entombed 
and preserved many and various animal remains 
The present condition of the country has been 
produced by au upheaval of the land so that 
what was the ocean strait, forms now the 
plains of Iudia, — the long nearly level valleys 
in which flow the Gauges and tho Indus. Be- 
sides this, a great upheavement along the line of 
the Himalaya has elevated a narrow belt of the 
plains into the Sewalik Hills (determined to be 
of tertiary age) and added many thousand feet 
to the height of the Himalaya and facts tend 
to the conclusion that India had one long term 
and one protracted fauna which lived through a* 
period corresponding to several terms of the 
tertiary period of Europe. 

The series of sedimentary rocks in Central 
India, between Hazareebagh and Palemow 
on the east and Jubbulporc on the west and 
thence southwards to Nagpore and Chandab^ 
has in the east five well marked subdivisions, 
the Talchir, Barakur, Ironstone shales, Rani- 
gunj and the Panchet, but at a short dis-~ 
tance to the west, there are only a threefold 
series, the Talchir, Barakur and the Panchet* 
All these successive beds (possibly with the ex- 
ception of the Talchir) representing an enor- 
mous lapse of time, agree in one respect that 
they seem to be purely fresh- water (fluviatile or 
fluvio-lacustrine) or esiuariue deposits. Tho 
Damoodah, the Barakur, the Adjai and the Mora 
rivers seem at an early period to have formed 
one general estuary* The basins of the Sone, 
of the Nerbuddah, of the Mahanuddy and of the 
Godavery, in all of which extensive deposits 
Lave been found, seem as yet not to have been 
connected. Further south, in the basins of the 
Kistna river and its affluents, the Gutpurbab, 
Malpurbah and Bcemali, the country is occupied 
by the quartzites* slates, limestones, &c. which 
cover the larger portion of the districts of Cud* 
dapah and Kurnool, westwards through the 
Raichore Doab by Gogi, Gulbnrgah* to Kullad- 
ghee and Belgaum and a which appear to repre* 
sent the older portion of the great Yindhyan i 
series. Rocks of the same mineral character 
appear under the great flows of the Dekban 
trap, and resting quite unconformably on tbd 
gneiss rocks in parts of the Raichore Doab and 
in the vicinity of Belgaum, and under parts o£ 
the ghats on the western coast, and that they 
belong to the same general series as the rocks 
iu Cuddapah and Kurnool, there is no doubt* 
Further south to the west of Pondicherry, at 
Ootatoor, arc extensive beds of limestone, con; 
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tffidfig ikmtrn fossil xenudMi ammonites, India, It is in Central IndiaV alao, that the 
tie. slid itill further south in the Tinnevelly volcanic rocks to any extent are first observed 
district are extensive beds of matbta as they spread east and west from Neemuch in 

' Granite and sienite seem the chief uplifting the form of basalt, basaltic greenstone, green, 
itwsks of India, and they burst through up- stone and greenstone amygdaloid, and south, 
rinsed sand-stone, clay slate, mica slate, wards by Oujein and Saugor across the 
dklorite slate, and limestones. This feature Vindhya, assuming a columnar structure in their 
of granite and sienite disturbing stratified steep descent to the Nerbudda. The trap crosses 
rio&a can be traced at intervals from near Cey- this river meeting with sandstone and fossils 
fell northwards through the table-lands of in the Satpura ranges, and spreads over all 
the interior ; in Mysore, in the Ceded Dis- western Berar and the Aurungabad province* 
fricts, Hyderabad, Berar and across the Ner- assumes a columnar form at Gawilgurh and 
tmdda into Central India, where the granite for Chikaldah, occupies Candeish and the Conean 
ft time disappears. Trap is visible however, to Bombay, and passes southwards to Malwan 
in the bed of the Jumna near Allahabad, in latitude 16° north ; its southern limits being 
In latitude 25° north ; but in the ascent to south of Punderpoor, on the right bank of the 
Itfassoorie by Kuerkoolee, the granite reappears Kistna. In the valleys near Hoomnabad, south 
find makes a great eruption at the Chur Moun- and west of Beder, it is seen between and be. 
tain*— above 12,500 feet high — on the southern neath, but never penetrating the laterite hills, 
slopes of the Himalaya. Near Gungotree, at and is noticed at Maharajah pettah, 30 miles 
the source of the Ganges, is however described west of Hyderabad. The eastern edge of this 
B8 the grand granitic axis of the Himalaya, and vast tract of volcanic rocks, after crossing the 
bCC of the greatest and most magnificent out- Nerbudda to the south, skirts the town of Nag- 
burst of granite in the world. It traverses these pore in Berar, passes Nandeir, and to the west 
mountains in numerous veins— westwards to- of Hyderabad to its southern limit, just men- 
wards the Barenda pass, and eastwards towards tioned. It is the greatest flow of trap-rock 
Kamet, Nandadevi and Nandakot, — upraising observed in any part of the world. South of 
the metamorphic schists which form the highest this, as well as to the eastward, the trap only 
peaks of the snowy range. appears as great dykes, from fifty to a hundred 

Lower down on the southern slopes of these yards broad. These dykes can be traced at 
mountains at an elevation of from 8,000 to places, for a hundred and fifty miles, burst- 
1,500 feet, uplifted stratified rocks, consisting of fog through the granite and other rocks, tear- 
homblende rock and slate, limestone, sand- fog the highest of the hills asunder and fill- 
stone, great beds of quartz, clay, mica, chlorite, fog the chasms and crevices with their dark 
Bud talc, elates, rest on the gneiss and granite; and compact substance. In these provin- 
end lower still at altitudes of 3,000 to 2,500 ces, the elements of the trap-rock, assume in 
feet above the level of the sea, gravel, boulders, the dykes a variety of lithologic appearances, 
infer! with coal, recent clays and sand-stone greenstone, and porphyritic greenstone ; and, 
form the Sewalik, or sub-llimalay an mountains. in the great volcanic district, bnsaltic green- 
Tt is in these hills that extensive fossil remains stone, hornblende rock, basalt, and amygdaloid, 
Were discovered, and the low alluvial tract with cornelian, heliotrope, prase, chrysoprase, 
known as the Terai, is the valley formed by the agates and onyx. The dykes are particularly 
junction of the Sewalik with fhe Himalayan numerous near Hyderabad, but they occur in 
inclined rocks. the Balaghaut Ceded Districts in the Carnatic 

To the south of this, the highest parts of and Mysore almost to the southern Cape of the 
Gentral India occur along the Aravalli moun- Peninsula, and with very rare exceptions they 
tains and the Vindhya range, and are from run due east and west. 

9,000 to 3,000 feet in altitude. There are, The central outburst of granitic rocks in 
here; three inclinations, one declivity from the peninsula can be traced from north of 
the Aravalli mountains towards the valley the Godavery, in latitude 19° north, through 
* of the Indus, a second from the Vindhya range Hyderabad the Ceded Districts and Mysore to 
northwards to the Ganges, and the third run- Ceylon, these rocks and the greenstone form 
Ding southwards to the Nerbudda. Gfauite is the prominent parts of the Dekhan, clay slate, 
here, also, the upraising rook ; it bursts out at mica, chlorite and hornblende schists, sand- 
Oudeypore, Kaunore, Banswarrah, and Rajpore, stones and limestones with fossils of a post 
through the gneiss, and mica, and chlorite oolite age being the stratified rocks through 
slates, limestone and sandstone. It was to the which they burst. The greenstone is supposed 
east of this central tract that the first great by some observers to decompose into a deep 
deposit of coal was found lining both banks of black earth, light when dry, and cr&oked ana 
the Damood&h, though it has, since then, been rent by the sun in the hot season, but forming 
‘ discovered in several other provinces of British a tough, deep, tenacious aoil in the rains, w 
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Bering {parching almost, if not wholly imprae* Ancieni Ind&a .-~ The origin of thfa WflQf 

iicable. It is called “ regur” in the Dekhan, India is obscure. Asia seems to have been ap> 
and is the “ cotton soil” of Europeans, by many called from the great Asi race of Central Aaiq, 
of whom it is regarded as indicating an un- whose name of Asi is said by Remusat to havp 
healthy locality. It is very fertile. The granite been applied by the Chinese almost promise^ 
rocks, on the other hand, decompose Into a red ously to the nations between the Jaxartes apil 
sandy soil, which is generally hard, and as it Oxus, as far south as Samarkand : and in onjr 
allows a rapid percolation of water and quickly of his quotations it is applied to people of 
dries, it is less fertile, but is considered more Khojand, and in another to people of fioKharv 
favourable to health. It may be doubted, Masudi mentions that at the time of the maho* 
however, if there be any facts to prove that the medan conquest the country about Basrah wag- 
one soil is more favourable to health than the called Arz-ul-Hiud, “ The Land of India.”-*- 
other, but a somewhat lengthened outline has (Prairies d'Or. IV . 225 quoted in YvSp 
been given of the physical features of India, Cathay , 7. p. 243. 

as facility of acoess to its several districts, India is supposed to have obtained its name 
their fertility and salubrity, have regulated the from the Indus, the Sin, Sinda or Hinda or 
advance and settlement of the emigrant popu- Hapta Hinda, the Abu*sin of the Arabs, the first 
Jation. Also opinions have been held that great river met in the routes from Europp 
particular series of rocks afford signs by which and from Western and Central Asia. It is true 
the salubrity or insalubrity of a district can be that so far back as the reign of Darius Hya~ 
determined, but the occupation of the country taspes, B. C. 521, the early writers placed 
seems to have been tested by trial, for, in seve- Indians on both sides of the Indus and mad# 
ral places, on which the forest has encroached, India extend westward to Kandahar (Gandha- 
or around which the country now lies waste, ra), embracing perhaps the fourteen Iranian 
are architectural and agricultural remains of an provinces or nations, enumerated on the 
advanced civilisation. Nakhshi-Rustum as lying between Sogdiaua 

„ . . . and the Punjab and subject to Darius. Bqt 

Population.— At present, the inhabitants of ea9tw „ d ot the Indue> the country wa8 4 . 

India are very unequally distributed. The wayg j nt |ia # This name seems to have been 
native states of India, have 80 to the square chiefly used in the south of Asia for it first 
mile, while the countries under British controul occur9 in the Bible, in the book of Esther 
have 170, British Burmah has 26 to the. square , vm 9) as the Jimit of the territoriea 
mile, Coorg 49, the Central Provinces 79, and of the king Aliaseurus in the East, as Ethic*. 
Bombay and Sind 99, while the N. W. Pro- ia wag on the we at and the names am 
vinces have S61, and Ondh 474. In the Bengal simi j ar i y connected by Herodotus (VII, 9). 
presidency, the number vanes from 134 souls to The term «Hoddu” used by the Hebrews 
the square mile in Coocli Behar, to 629 id j 9 an abbreviation of Honadu which is iden- 
Burdw&n. In this respect India is still as de- tic»l with the names of the river Indus, for 
scribed by the Honorable Mountstuart Elplnn- to tba pre8ent tlay aU a j 0Bg the course 0 f 
stone who mentions that “ in one very extensive that river the letters s and h are interchanged* 
district of Bengal, Burdwan proper, it was as- j n the Venudidad, the Panjab is described 
certained to be 600 souls to the square mile, as thc .« Hapta-Hindu” and the other native 
while, in some desert and forest tracts, ten to forra Hindus” is noticed by Pliny (VI, 23). 
the square mile might be an exaggeration. ,r Th(J i ndia of the book of Esther is not the p e»u)k 

b Along these densely crowded tracts, cultiva- sula of Hindustan, but the country surrounding 
tionis diligently pursued. In some places they the Indus — the Punjab, and perhaps Sind — Up- 
gather three crops, in others two, aud in others India which Herodotus describes (III. 98) && 
one crop in a year, according to the elevation forming part of the Persian empire undgr 
of the district, the nature of the soil and the Darius, and the India which at a latter period 
abundance of water ; nearly half of the popula- was conquered by Alexander the Great. Tip 
lion is engaged in agricultural pursuits, but name occurs in the inscriptions of Persepolis audJ 
many villagers, in their leisure hours, weave Nakhsb-i-Ruslam but not in those of Bebiftuq 
cotton articles, and make coarse fabrics from lu more recent times, the term has beep 
the hair and wool of their goats and sheep; in applied by the nations of Europe to the lopali* 
one or two places, great uninhabited deserts ties which they have occupied or with which 
exist, and in several districts there are exten- they have traded. With the Portuguese tip 
Mve forests, the few passes by which they are northern part of Hindustan held by the Moghpl 
traversed being very unhealthy for three parts sovereigns, was styled Mogor, and Goa and tip 
of the year, and these forests and deserts have western coast of the Peninsula was tp them 
therefore formed, like the mountains, great India just as the British now designate aU the^E 
physical barriers, possessions and as with the Dutch, now, I$dj£ 
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means Java, Sumatra, and the Netherland pos- 
sessions in the Archipelago. Also most of the 
traffic with India seems to have been by way 
of the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. The Ty- 
rians established depots on the shores of the 
Banian Gulf, and the course of trade being 
through the land of the Cushdi the races in 
India came to be included under the ethnologi- 
cal title of Cush, (Gen. X. 6), and hence the 
Persian, Chaldean and Arabic versions fre- 
quently render that terra by India. — (Is. XL 
ii ; XVIII. lsJer. XIII. 23.— Yule, Cathay 
II. p. 549. RaivUnson Herod. II. 485. 
Smith'* Dictionary of the Bible , Vol. I. 
p . 867.) 

Over the early history of British India, much 
obscurity rests ; for, it is generally recognised 
that prior to Alexander’s time and for long 
periods subsequent thereto, there are doubts as 
to the correctness of the Indian accounts 
of kings and localities. It is, however, certain 
that several conquerors, in ancient times ap- 
proached the present western boundaries of 
British India without absolutely invading it. 
The conquests of the Herculus Belua of Cicero, 
who is supposed to be the Osiris that invaded 
India, extended only up to the Indus. It was 
undoubtedly approached by Semiramis, B, C. 
1280, but the warrior-queen was driven back 
across the Indus with great loss, retreating into 
Bactria with only a third of her army. This 
great Assyrian queen, however, extended her 
conquests into central Asia, until they even em- 
braced Bactria or Bactriana, which is now re- 
presented by the modern Balkh. Another 
name is also mentioned in connection with In- 
dian bistory, that of Ogygc9, supposed to be 
Oghuz Khan the Scythian, whose historian, 
Abul Ghazi, relates that after establishing the 
religion of Japhet in his own dominions and 
in those of Tibet, Tanjat, Kitay, and other 
states immediately adjoining, he conquered 
Irak, Babylon, Azerbijan, and Armenia, and 
subsequently took Kashmir after a year's resist- 
ance. Darius, the Persian conqueror of Baby- 
lon, spread his rule over Bactria, which is enu- 
merated as one of bis provinces in the extraor- 
dinary inscription which he caused to be carved 
on the rock of Behistun. Alexander after- 
wards overran this same country, and pene- 
trated from it into the valley of the Indus, 
which he merely crossed. But in the days 
of the decline of Syrian power, Bactria was 
erected into an independent state by Theo- 
dotus I. in 256 B. 0. and he extended his 
dominion over parts of India which the 
arms of Darius and Alexander had not 
reached ; and it is this monarch's descend- 
ants who are designated as a Syro-Bactrian 
dynasty. Numerous relics of his successors 
have been found near Peshawar* Jellalabad, 


i mi/ 

and in places near Cabul, in the shape of 
coins. 

Arians t — The great inroad, however, was of 
a people who have continued up to the present 
time to exert a great influence on the country, 
ft was tin immigration on the borders of hi 8 . 
toric times, of part of the great Arian race. 
Much connected with this people remains in 
obscurity, for they were pre-eminently a non- 
recording race. But Chevalier Bunsen sup- 
poses that they reached the land of the five 
rivers some time between 4000 B. C. and to 
3000 B. C. but, as regards the length of the 
period from their immigration into the country 
of the Indus down to their advance to the 
land of the S&raavati, he remarks, that we 
have no standard whatever, from our present 
point of view, by which to estimate it. All 
that he considers (p. 564, vol. iii) we can say re- 
garding them is, that peculiar habits of life 
were contracted in the land of the five rivers, 
and that, out of the religion there instituted, 
allusions to which are found in the oldest Vedic 
hymns, the brahminical system, with anew 
mythology and the introduction of castes, gra- 
dually grew up on the eastern side of the 
Sutlej. 

That author is, however, of opinion that th« 
period of the passage of the Sutlej and immi- 
gration towards the Sarasvati occurred from 
B. C. 3300 to B. C. 3200. And that, at this 
stage of their progress, a schism occurred 
amongst them, in which the party who continued 
in the five rivers retained the worship of Agni 
only, and rejected Indra, while brahminism pre- 
dominated in the other section which advanced 
towards the land of the Sarasvati, the modem 
India. Whilst they dwelt in the country of 
the five rivers, from B. C. 4000 to B. C. 
3000 little change in their habits and be- 
lief seems, in his opinion, to have occurred. 
But about B. C. 3100 or 3000 their power 
on the Indus appears to have been broken, in 
consequence of some war with one of the sur- 
rounding kingdoms, and from the latter date, 
India east of the Sutlej up to the extent of the 
Arian conquests adopted brahminism. From 
that time, the religious views, forms and 
habits of Bactria were for ever abandoned by 
these Arian immigrants, and between B. C. 
3000 to B. C. 1900 they extended their 
brahminical religion from the Sarasvati to the 
Doab. 

This race called the portion which came un- 
der their own rule, by the name of Aria-vartha.. 
But by the western nations, India, east of the 
Indus, was always India, and wa9 never called 
Aria by any writer. Before the arrival of the 
Arians or Sanscrit speaking colony of Brahmins, 
and Kshattriyss and Vaisyas, the greater part 
of northern India was peopled by rude tribes, 
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described by tb? Sanscrit writers as M’hleclia, fortunes of war set aside a few families whoso 
D&syfti Nishada, &c., and it is the received power was almost ephemeral, and whom the 
opinion that many of those prior occupants were British succeeded in the rule over the various 
of Scythian, or, at least, of non-Arian origin, peoples scattered throughout the country. And, 
Bat at a much later period, and when the short as has been the period of the British 
Arians were in full occupation of the country dominion, at no period within historio times, 
from the Indus to the Ganges and into Bengal, have so many portions of India been so long 
all to the south of the Vindhya mountains con- under one rule. 

tinued to be occupied by Turanian races. An British India, in 1868, contained an area of 
immigration into Ceylon of a colony of Arians 980,908 square miles, with a population of 
from Magadlm took place about B. C. 550 164,671,621, or 170 to the square mile. 
(B. 0. 543), and Wajeya, the leader of the But, within the boundaries of British India* 
Ceylon expedition, is said in the Mahawanso, are the territories of 153 Asiatic sovereigns, 
to have married the daughter of the king of feudatories of the British Indian Empire, ruling 
Pandu. But now, seemingly, there is no Arian over an area of 596,790 square miles, and a 
colony in any part of the south of the peninsula population of 480,000,000 or 80 to the squaro 
of India, individual members of that race alone mile. The total of British Tndia, feudatory and 
appearing scattered amongst the nations occu- non-feudatory, is 1,577,698 square miles with 
pying it. a population of 212,671, 621. 

There is nothing in history to show, nor is The peoples, nations and races composing 
there in the physical appearance of the races to this number are various and difficult to describe, 
the east of the Ganges and of the Bay of Ben- and not the less so because ethnologists havo 
gal, anything to warrant the belief, that these not as yet adopted one generally recognized 
Arian immigrants ever advanced, in masses, classification of the deviating peculiarities which 
beyond their present locality in the northern mark the family of man. 
parts of India north of the Vindhya range. The ethnic relations of the inhabitants of tho 
But from the period of their immigration up East Indies have, however, engaged the attention- 
to Alexander’s passage of the Paiijab rivers of the most eminent of the learned of Europe, 
there is much obscurity. Indeed Mr. Elphin- Of those who have dwelt in India, and who 
stone (i. 19) considers that, until Alexander’s have brought a personal knowledge of the 
conquests, the dates of events are all uncertain, people to aid their researches, may he mention- 
nud again, from that time till the mahomedan cd the names of Marsden, Wilson, Earl, Hodg- 
invasion, he thinks that a connected history of sou, tyason, Crawfurd, Logan, Dalton, Bow- 
this country cannot be given. It is known that, ring, Campbell and Caldwell, the last the 
from the khalifat, an expedition approached most recent writer and perhaps the best ac- 
the confines of Indiabyt.be route of Beluchis- quainted with the Tamulian, or, as he desig- 
tan, and that the Bactrian dynasty, for nearly nates them, 4 the Dravidian stock. The learn- 
a hundred years, held a considerable portion of ed of Europe who have discussed the origin 
the Indus country, but the chief inroads were of the nations of the East Indies, have done 
those of the Scythian mahomedans, Afghans, so in connection with their researches into the 
Moghuls and Persians, with Mahmud, Timur, entire human race. I he most recent authorities' 
Baber, Nadir and Ahmed Shah as leaders be- are, Latham, Prichard, Max Muller, Crawford 
tween the tenth and eighteenth centuries ; since and Bunsen, whose writings in the Reports of 
then the Portuguese, French and English, have the British Association it will be observed are 
at intervals* invaded and ruled portions of frequently quoted as authority for the views 
India. here advanced. 

It is scarcely three hundred years since the It is perhaps not very creditable to the pre- 
British appeared in these countries. They had sent dominant races in the East, that so limit- 
been trafficking along the sea«board for some ed a number of their writers have taken up^the 
time prior to the grant, by queen Elizabeth, of subject of the ethnic grouping of the nations 
a charter to a company of merchants, who, over which they rule. But a peculiar feature 
under various re-grants, up to 1833, continued of these Indian races is the class, tribe and raw 
to trade with India, while they were also wag- separations to which they adhere, and indeptod* 
ing wars with and acquiring dominions from ently of there being no class amongst The 
its previous rulers. Amongst the earliest of rulers possessing the leisure to devote their 
their possessions was the Island of Bombay, attention exclusively to the subject, the very 
which Charles II. received as a dower with hi9 multitude of the seeming nationalities is a be*, 
Portuguese bride. The British power did not, to the completion of a general view. It is sd- 
however, rise to its present magnitude over the mitted that during all ages, either arf imuu- 
ruins of ancient kingdoms, or by dispossessing grants or as conquerors, the races fromtfce 
dynasties that had long held sway. But the north and west have been entering IndhuHow 
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5 
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little these have amalgamated may be judged 
of by mentioning, that out of 1,030 villages 
lying here and there between the Jumna and 
Sutlej and which were under British manage* 
meat in 1844, there were found to be 41 differ- 
ent tribes of agriculturists, of whom may be 
mentioned 

u 

Kulall 6 

Gossaeen 8 
jBairagi 2 

Miscellaneous 46 

Total 1,030 

And as a character of the great revolt and re- 
bellion of 1857 and 1858, it was observed that 
certain classes of villages attacked and destroy- 
ed other classes : — the powerful hand of a re- 
gular government being temporarily removed, the 
ancient antipathies of race at once came into play. 
Dwelling amongst each other, door to door, 
but yet never mixing, most of the races remain 
as distinct as when ten, fifteen, twenty, thirty, 
forty and fifty centuries before, they came to 
the south, neither eating together nor inter- 
marrying. It is this separating system which 
has kept the stocks of Arian and Turanian 
races of India pure. On the slightest suspicion 
as to descent all social intercourse ceases, and 
the descendants, in different lines, from the 
same recognised ancestor form new castes. In 
this way, almost every family of a few hundred 
years’ duration is now separate. The cause of 

# the origin of this exclusive propensity is un- 

* known, further than that the system of caste 
and the forms of brahminic worship commenced 
amongst the East Arians alter their passage 
of the Sutlej, and now every Arian and most 
Turanian households in ludia are guided by its 
rales. This separation into castes or sections 
seems, however, primarily to have been a race 
distinction. It has, now, however, as regards 
the East Arians and others who follow the 
brahminical teachings, and even as regards the 
Turanian races a bearing quite irrespective of 
raee or faith or creed. In explanation of this, 
it may be mentioned that the countries com- 
prising British India are essentially hindu, by 
which is merely meant that the bulk of the 
agricultural and commercial classes — perhaps 86 
per cent. — are neither buddhists nor mahome- 
daas, but are followers of some form or other of 
me brahminical teachings and reverencing their 


Ota the western boundary are nations, races 
and tribes following mabomedanism, but its 
marches on the north and on the east, run with 
the Kashmir, Jama, Labul, Spiti, Tibet the Chi- 
nese Nepal, Sikkim, Bhooian, Burmah and 
iiam frontiers and beyond Singapore lie Cam- 
bodia and Cochin-China, all of them essentially 
feudflhiit in faith* 


In the southern part of fodii, however, the 
mass of the people have never been wholly con- 
verted to the brahminical faith, and everywhere 
throughout the peninsula are considerable 
numbers who continue to worship the earth 
deities, their favourite being the goddess 
Araraen, whose ordinary temple is a rude stone 
or a pyramid of earth or of brick and mortar. 
Of all the worshippers according to the brah- 
mitiical teachings, however, one-half may be 
aaiva, the other half vnishnava sectarians ; each 
sect may be seen worshipping at the same 
shrine, and, at the great temples, all hindu 
castes will partake of the prsfs&lh, food offered 
to the idols : hut such minglings beget no com- 
munion in their social life, and every family of 
a different origin remains apart. The diversity 
thus created may be further illustrated by the 
following census of the races, classes, castes and 
sects in the Cowle Bazaar and Bruce Pcttah of 
Bellary, as taken about the year 1844. 


Castes and sects. 


Total. 


Brahmin 

Dlieyatrie 

Rajpoot, (Natives of Rajputanah, of any caste; 
Bard or Bhatraj, they claim to be Cheyatriea, 
whose occupation is to proclaim the titles of 

kings and he their eulogists 

Vesya or Comatteewanloo claim to bp pure Vesya 
occupied os traders and other peaceful avo. 

cations. ... ... ... 

Parsee or Guserattec, Parsca Fire Worshippers.., 
laiu sect, often greatly persecuted by the brah- 
mins. 

SudYa who are Village a, Packinattee, ... 

authorities b, Moottattee, 

c. Vcllanattee, ... 
These are styled Reddy in Tamil and Tdoogoo, 
or by the Maliratta term of Potail. They col- 
lect the Government, rents. They claim to be 
the true owners of portion* of the land in 
Southern India. 1 

Husbandmen of the ja. Pcracoonty Capooloo., 
Sudra caste. J b. Goongeddy, do. 
haneeka wan loo, a caste of Andros .. 

Sudeywsklee wanloo. The women of this caste 
dress their hair in a bunch on the right side 

of their heads ... 

fa. Linga balgee wanloo. This 
I sect wear the Lingiun, the 
emblem of Siva, in a silver 
casket on their breasts, sus- 
pended from their necks, 
b. Jaloroo Balgee wanloo wear 
$ f the lingum on their right arm. 

g ( a. Jungum wanloo worshippers 

>• Jangam j of one lingura- „.••••« 

sects, | b. Punchabanjeeka do. wor- 
[ shippers of five lingums •«< 

f a. Wanaganakaloo 

Shopmen < b. Curraganika wanloo 

Punch ungani gal oo ... ... imJ 

These three dealers or shopkeepers a. b. a, 
are called, in common parlance by the Hindi 
word “ Teli” or oilmen. They are petty traders 
or shopmen. 


Lingaet 1 
sects. | 


7W261 


204J 982 
16 


1140 

Hli 


14 

225 

11 

144 


64 

79 

[1160 

10 

aa 

36 



fvCMppes 

1 balgee wi 
< Siva, in t 
I k Siva Ch 


f v Chlppegewe or Kagaleka 
^ balgee wanloo worshippers of 

Worship . Siva, in the form of a cobra, 
of Siva. k Siva Chippuga wauloo, wor* 

^ shippers of Siva . 

Oumpe Cumloo or Kamawaroo. This cnste 
permit no strangers to enter their houses ; they 
am husbandmen. 

Hindoo Hawkers.. .Yailm wanloo 

These people follow any occupation not in- 
volving manual labor, writers, painters. 

fa. Teloogoo balgee 

pare Sudra of unmix. J wanloo 

ed Caste. ] b. Chetty balgee 

k wanloo 

These Sndra consider themselves to be the 
unmixed original race as it sprung from its 
creator. 

Shepherds, Milkmen, f a. Oree golla wanloo ... 
Wool Shearers, Cow.-{ b. Coraba golla wanloo.. 
herds, (Jowkeepers. (e. Hundee Coraba do. 

Divisions of the Shepherd or cowkeepcr rarps, 
who intermarry. There are several other sections 
of this people. Oolla is the Greek Gala milk. 

Goldsmith. fn. Gomgalla wanloo 

Carpenter. | b. Wodla wanloo 

Blacksmith. ^ c. Comala wanloo 

Brazier. j d. Consagara do, ...... 

Stonecutter. le. Sungtrasha do. 

Five artizan trades divisions of the same reli- 
gious sect, all of whom intermarry and the men 
wear the zonar or sacred thread, called in' 
Teloogoo “ Junjura.” 

Mendicant Priests ..Dewanagce wanloo 
These mendicants accept of charity only from 
one or other of the five artizans above named, 
goldsmith, blacksmith, brazier, carpenter and] 
stonecutter. 

Binjara Migratory Grain f a. Tinljara wanloo... 
and Balt Merchants. |b. Corhana wanloo. 

f a. Pursala wanloo 

Weavers, divisions of J b. Sumsala wanloo 

tho weaver caste, "le, Puttanasala wanloo.. 

Cd. Sala do. 

Dancing Girls... Bogum wanloo 

Devotees of the Vaisya caste. They bidong 
to the Uhumba and Oor Vussee sections. 

Common Women Kubera wanloo... 

Cotters Komera wanloo... 

Washermen Sakela wanloo. 

Barbers Mnngala wanloo... 

Salt'-makers (a. Uncra wanloo ' 

Quarrymeu : Masons. | b. Wadi wanloo 

Those people are employed in digging tanks, 
making salt, and in road making. 

Arrack Sellers Adega wanloo 

Gil makers Ganola wanloo . 

Basket and bamboo mat makers Maydhcrn 

wanloo 

Ttyera ... Rungaraj wanloo 

Saddlers Zeengar wanloo 

Shoemakers Moochee wanloo 

Basket Weavers and Coorchee wanloo 

This race also make house mats of palm 
leaves 

Watchmen, Village Watchmen... Matraj wanloo. 
Oor Boya wanloo Mercenary Soldiery very de 
Voted ia their duties. They generally serve 
Native Rajahs, &c. and very rarely enter the] 
British army. 

Mess Servants Mess Maty 

Buna. Malla wanloo ... 

The Dhet people of India, of Turanian origin, | 
worshippers of Ammen, scarcely of brahminical 

Madega wanloo workers in raw skins, known; 
m the Cbamar or Ghuckler. 


Butchers... 


,.Lar Kassai wanloo. 
fSstana wanloo 


Religious Mendicants, &C.4 Jherra wanloo 

iDhasrsy wanloo,. 


These three mendicant sections are religious do* 
v °tees and mendicants. The Satan a keep a god 
280 “ Permaloo,” the image of an incarnation of Viehnii 
« » n their houses and worship it daily. They peram- 
bulate the streets morning and evening and accept 
alms from all but the lowest castes. They often 
demand alms threatening otherwise to burn them* 
392|l7C8 selves with a lamp or torch. The Dhasray play Oil 
the “ Jangata” “ Tarteo” and Sincoo ana nola &ri 
iron worshipping lamp in their hands. They walk 
- before the corpse when carried to the funeral pile* 
Byragi ascetic mendicants .. Itairagooloo., I 1 4 

59 462 fto8aRU Gossi wanloo | 1 8 

1 Aravu 18 99 

Christians (Native Christians 155 676 

Pindaree Baidera wanloo... 61 22 

143 ! B51 These Pindarees are here maliomedans, who keep 
223 905 numerous little horses which they use for carriage* 

92, 296 They are great carriers, and of importance in mili- 
tary cantonments and during military operations, 
Jain or Buddhists merchants.,. Marwaree wan-] 

204 loo 19 

79 Europeans Dora wanloo 19 99 

49 Maliomedans Ain Turks wauloo. 1433|7060 

]6 Beef butchers GaiKussai wanloo. 66 

6 Cotton cleaners Finjari wauloo ... 108 

Scavengers tiulal Klior 41 

All of these, again, have numerous subdivi* 
sions. all keeping more or less apart, and in 
14| 50 illustration of this feature of Indian society the 
more recent separatist conditions of a Turanian, 
and of an Arian or Iudo-Scythic race may be 
briefly noticed. 

195 J . 

2 The Lingaet, or Jangama sect, noticed in the 
1 above census, are also called Lingadhara, Linger 
S5 want and Linghamat. In common with the 
144 Jangama they are 41 vira saiva hindus, whose 
65 sole object of worship is the lingam, a model 
of which they carry on their arms, enclosed in 
7«! 352 a gold or sjlver box, or suspended in caskets 
m Si °* 8 ^ ver ar0lln ^ t * ieir nec ^8. They are 
89 j 38fi sectarian aaivavi, and they do not in their 
30 ifi£ creed recognise castes nor acknowledge brah- 

60 209 mans . The customs and belief of this sect were 

fully described by Mr. C. P. Brown in the 
136 Madras Literary Journal. They are very nume- 
l 65 rous amongst theCanarese speaking people from 
24 Salem through Mysore northwards io Pander* 
645 poor on the Kistnah, and further north towards 
JJjj Kallinni fort, where the sect was originated in 
2 5 0 the thirteenth century by a brahmin named 
Basava. But further north, even in the Oom* 
raoti district of East Berar, there were, in 
1869, 7,670 of this sect. Their avocations are 
almost solely those of civil life, in agriculturists, 
236 990 an( * 8 h°P^ ee P ers ' They are rigid in ex- 
8 27 ternal ceremonial, but they have loose ideas Itt 

51512188 morals, probably resulting from what Wilson 
states as their belief in the inferiority of women 
8401510 and from their licentious habits they are often' 
before the criminal courts. The great bulk 
of them are such rigid vegetarians, they wiB ! 
82| 448 not even bring any liviug creature to a flesth ' 
11 *44 eftter * Their dislike to brahmins is such 
4 22 they use every means to prevent their 
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ttfent in their villages ; but, though by their 
cfreed they should abstain from caste distinc- 
tions they are the most exclusive of all the 
religionists in India, the followers of every 
different trade or avocation refuse to eat toge- 
ther or intermarry, the Jangam alone adhering 
to their law. They have made differences in 
their avocations equivalent to the caste or race 
distinctions. 

The Jains alluded to in that census are the 
people visually called Marwari. They are a 
mercantile body and bankers, who conduct, 
almost exclusively, the entire banking business 
pf India. Their name is erroneously supposed 
to be derived from the Malvvah or Marwar ter- 
ritory, and almost all of them are of the Jain 
religion. Colonel Tod tells us that they are of 
Rajpoot origin, one of them, the Oswal is the 
richest and most numerous of the eighty -four 
mercantile tribes of India, and is said to 
amount to one hundred thousand families. 
They are called ‘ Oswal” from their first settle- 
ment, the town of Ossi. They are all of pure 
rajpoot birth of no single tribe, but chiefly 
Hura, Solanki and Bhatti. All profess the Jain 
tenets, and the pontiffs of that faith must be 
selected from the youth of Ossi. These great 
bankers and merchants are scattered throughout 
India, but are all known under one denomina- 
tion, Marwari, which is erroneously supposed 
to apply to the Jodpoor territory, whereas, in 
fact, it means belonging to Maroo, the desert. 
It is singular he adds (Rajasthan ii. 234) that 
the wealth of India should centre in *this re- 
gion of comparative sterility. The Marwari 
is essentially following similar mercantile pur- 
suits to the vaisya Komati of the Peninsula of 
India, viz. that of banker, and merchant, to 
which, however, the Komati add that of retail 
fthopkeepiug. If a Marwari engaged in business 
in the Peninsula, be asked as to his caste, he 
replies, that he is a Mahajan, a Bania, a Bais, 
or Vais, meaning that his profession is of that 
section of the people. But on further question, 
be explains that originally the Marwari was a 
rajpoot 5 that there are twelve great tribes, of 
whom are the Oswal, Messar, Agarwala, Sara- 
6 gi Meddat-war, Parwar, Bijabargi, and five 
otherB. These all subdivide into innumerable 
“lap" or clans ; in the Messar tribe alone, are 
72 , amongst whom are the Rathi and Dhaga. 
Ail the Marwari adhere to the “ gotra” princi- 
ple, taking their descent from a founder, and in 
their marriage ceremonies they abstain from 
the blood relationship never marrying in their 
Own gotra. Their widows never re-marry. 

It is to this peculiar separatist feature that 
Mr. Hodgson alludes, when he remarks that no 
question of Indian ethnology is insulated, for if 
we begin, even with the humblest tribe, we 
tbid that we are dealing with a portion of some 


ikbii. 

great mass of the human raee. Thus, he add* 
“ we cannot take up the investigation of a seem* 
ingly narrow topic like that of the Kuki, the 
Chepang, or the Gond tribes, without finding 
ouiselves engaged in unravelling someintrS 
cate, but important, chapter of the history of 
one of those large masses of human kind the 
Indo-Chinese, the Tibetans, or the Tamulians.” 

It is now generally recognised that a great 
| part of the inhabitants of British India, in the 
| Peninsula and Hindustan, are of the Turanian, 

I Mongolian or Scythic race, and are regarded by 
I Europeans as the earlier occupants of the coun- 
try. They are styled by Mr. Hodgson the Tamu- 
I lian races and Dr. Caldwell classes the speech 
they use, under the term Druvidian. All these 
designations are framed to distinguish them 
from the Ariaii race (Iranian, Indo-Atlantic or 
Caucasian) who, under the British, are to be 
found in all posts of honour from the snowy 
moun tains in the north to the southern-most 
point of the Peninsula of India ; in whom, too, 
the characteristics of a haughty pride and a 
bold, independent, even arrogant, bearing to- 
wards all other races, are displayed no less 
prominently than amongst their kindred of 
Indo-Germanic origin, — “ fierce, ruthless and 
beautiful,” — who streamed westerly into Europe 
from the south and south east of the Caspian 
sea, during the same ages before the Christian 
era, that the eastern Arians were moving on 
India along the valley of the Indus. W cohere 
see kindred, long and wide apart, who set out 
four or five thousand years ago for conquest and 
dominion, meet, far from their primitive seat ; 
and meet, too, as dominant races, each in their 
own Way powerful and each striving for greater 
power. Humboldt (Colonel Sabine’s transla- 
tion of Cosmos, Vo I. !l. p* 40), calls these the 
East Arians or the Brahminic Indians, to dis- 
tinguish them from the West Arian 9 , or Per- 
sians, who migrated into the northern country 
of the Zend, and Were originally disposed to 
combine with the dualistic belief in Ortnuzd 
and Ahrimanes a spiritualized veneration of 
nature. 

These races have received various names, 
originating perhaps in the retention of old 
vague designations, a 9 well as those known 
as Turanian, Tamulian, Dravidian and Scythic, 
all of them general terms. Dr. Mason, for 
instance, tells us (p. 36) that Scythia, was the 
name given by the Greeks to the country oc- 
cupied by Tartar races, and according to 
Johannes T^etze the Byzantlan, it included the 
Asbasg®, Alan, Sake, Dak®, Rhos, Sauromat® 
and every nation dwelling by the blasts ot 
Boreas. At the preseut day Tartar, Tatar, 
or Tahtah, is a term applied to the Mancliu of 
China, who are called a Tartar dynasty : the 
Bhot of the Himalayan frontiet of Tibet are 
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also called Tartars, as also are the Turk of 
Khoten and Yarkand or Little Bokhara, and 
the Tartars ruling China are Manchurian Tan- 
gus. 

Many of the Scythic tribes have entered 
India, mostly as conquerors, the Gete, the Tak- 
shac, the Asi, Katti, Rajpali, Hun, and Kamari. 
They seem to have brought with them a wor- 
ship, out of which ultimately was formed the 
buddhiat religion as promulgated by Sakya 
Muni. These Indo-Scythic tribes also brought 
with them their northern custom of using tribal 
designations, taken from the names of animals, 
Varaha, the hog, Numri or Lumri the fox, 
Takshac, the snake, Langaha, the wolf, Cutcii- 
waha the tortoise, Aswa or Asi the horse, 
Seesodya from Seesoo the hare, &c. and several 
of them still hold large possessions in the 
Western parts of Central India and in Belu- 
chistan. Some of them even carried their 
names into Europe. Asi was the term by which 
the Gete, Yeut or Jut were known, when they 
invaded Scaudinavia and founded Yeutland or 
Jutland. The Asi nomades took Bactria from 
the Greeks, and Mr. Prinsep considers them to 
he Scythians of Azes, who overpowered the 
Greek dynasties in Sogdiana and northern Bac- 
tria, between 140 and 130 B. C. — (Rajasthan, 
Vol. I. p. 6 l ; II. 233 ; quoting the Jidda.) 

Mr. Hodgson, writing on the northern races, 
remarks that the great Scythic stem of the 
human race is divided into three primary 
branches, the Tungus, the Mongol, and the 
Turk. The first investigators of this subject 
urgently insisted on the radical diversity of 
these three races : but the most recent inquirers 
are more inclined to unitise them. Ceitainly, 
he adds, there is a strong and obvious character 
of physical (if not also of lingual) sameness 
throughout the Scyihic race : and it is remark- 
able that this peculiar character belongs also to 
all the aborigines of India, who may be at once 
known, from the Cauvery to the alpine Cosi 
and Bhagarati bv their quasi-scythic physiogno- 
my, ao decidedly opposed to the Caucasian 
countenance of the Arians of India. Mr. Hodg- 
son also suggests that there will be found among 
the aborigines of India a like lingual sameness, 
and that consequently very extended and very 
accurate investigation will alone suffice to test 
the real nature and import of the double 
sameness, physical and lingual. That all the 
aborigines of India are Northmen of the 
Scythic stem, seemed to him decidedly and 
justly inferrible from their physical charac- 
teristics. But, inasmuch as that prodigious 
stem is everywhere found beyond the whole 
Northern aud Eastern boundary of India, not 
merely from Attok to the Brahmaputra, where 
these rivers out through the Himalaya, but also 
from that point of the latter river all the way 
to the seek; and inasmuch as there are fa-, 


miliar ghats or passes over the Himalaya 
throughout its course along the entire bonflnes 
of India from Kashmir to the Bralimakund, he 
thinks it follows of necessity that very careful 
and ample investigation will alone enable us to 
decide upon the question of the unity or diver-* 
sity of the aborigines of India, in other words 
to decide upon the questions, whether they owe 
their confessed Scythic physiognomy to the 
Tungus, the Mongol or the Turk branch of the 
Tartars or Scythians, and whether they immi* 
grated from beyond the Himalaya “ the hive 
of all nations'’ at one period and at one point, 
or at several periods and at. as many points. 
Between Gilgit and Chittagong there are 100 
passes over the Himalaya and its south-eastern 
continuation to the Bengal Bay ; while for the 
time of passage, there are ages upon ages before 
the dawn of legend and of chronicle. 

Mr. Hodgson inclines to the opinion that the 
aborigines of the sub-Himalaya, as far east as 
the Dhansri of Assam, belong to the Tibetan 
slock, and east of that river to the Chinese 
stock — except the Garo and other tribes occu- 
pying that portion of the hills lying between 
Assam aud Sylhet } and that the aborigines of 
the Tnrai and forest skirting the entire sub- 
Himalaya, inclusive of the greater part of the 
marginal circuit of the Assam valley, belong, 
like those last mentioned, to the Tamulion 
stock of aborigines of the plains of India gene- 
rally. But what lie asks is this Tamulian 
stock ? what the Tibetan stock ? and what the 
Chinese? and lo which of the three grand and 
well known branches of the Scythic tree 
(fungus, Mongol, Turk) do the Tamulians, 
the Tibetan^ and the Chinese belong ? Of the 
aborigines gf Central India, of several of whose 
languages lists have been obtained ; the affi- 
nities of these tongues are very striking ; so 
much so that five of them may be safely 
denominated dialects of the great Kol language : 
and through the Uraon speech we trace without 
difficulty the further connection of the language 
of the Kol with that of the ‘‘ hill men” of the 
Rnjmahal and Bhagalpur ranges. Nor are 
there wanting, he believes, obvious links between 
the several tongues above enumerated — *11 
which may be classed under the head Kot- 7 * 
and that of the Good of the Vindhya whose 
speech again has been shown by Mr. Elliot tp 
have much resemblance both in vocables and 
structure to the cultivated tongues of t(kO 
Deccan. 

Mr. Hodgson’s hypothesis, in his essay on the 
Koch, Bodo and Dhimal, is that all the Tamil* 
linns of India have a common fountain and 
origiu, like all the Arians; and that fha 
innumerable diversities of spoken languft)tjK 
characterising the former race are but the mcn$ 
or less superficial effects of their long (mi 
utter dispersion and segregation, owing to' w 
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Ravage tyranny of the Arian race in days when well, Mr. Hodgson, Mr. Sari, Mr. Logan and 
the rights of conquest were synonymous with a the Herd. F. W. Farrar are the most reeent 
license to destroy, spoil and enslave. He con- writers on the olasses of languages spoken by 
aiders that the Arian population of India des- the races in South Eastern Asia. The offshoots 
eended into it about 3,000 years ago from the from these, are very numerous. Along the 
iiorth-west, as conquerors, and that they com- low level tract which runs bordering the ocean 
pletely subdued all the open and cultivated from the Red Sea to the southernmost point of 
parts of Hindostan, .Bengal and the most the Malay Peninsula, we find the Arabic, Turk- 
adjacent tracts of the Dekhan, as Telingana, ish, Sindi, Guzerati, Marathi, Hindustani, 
Gujerat and Maharashtra, or the Mnhratta Konkani, Canarese, Tulu, Malayalum, Singha- 
‘ country, but failed to extend their effective lese, Tamil, Telugu, Urya, Bengali, Burmese, 
'away and colonization further south, and that Chinese, and Malay, a number of languages 

■ this may be regarded as a historical deduction truly perplexing to traders on the Bea-board of 
-Confirmed daily more and more by the results Southern Asia. A Master Mariner, Master 
of ethnological research. Brachmanes nomen Richard Kynge writing in 1634, notices this, 
gentis diffusissimae cujus maxima pars in saying “ and in this founde wee oftimes much 
montibus (Ariana) digit, reliqui circa Gangem. trouble and vexation, with moreover losses, 
(Cell. Geogr.) And wc thus, he adds, find an both of precious time and lucre. Fyrste , that 
easy and natural explanation of the facts that wee could never aske in Indian tongues for 
in the Dekhan, where the original tenants of such herbes, or fruites, wodes, barks or 
the soil have been able to hold together in gummes, as wee knew full well, by experience 
possession of it, the aboriginal languages ex- in sundry e other partes, to bee wholesomme 

■ hibit a deal of integrity and refinement, whilst (many of our crewe lying sicke at the tyme), 
in the north, where the pristine population has or savorye, or usefulle to trafficke withall. 
been hunted into jungly and malarious recesses, Nexte, that when any e were Bhewne us, we 
the aboriginal tongues are broken into innu- coulde in noe-wise tell, from ' names given to 
merable rude and shapeless fragments, but them by y e Gen tooes whether or noe ) like were 
which may yet be brought together by large already knowne, in European countryes j and 
and careful induction. Mr. Robinson, in a yett these parts doe myghty-lie abound with 
paper upon sundry of the border of tribes of herbes and woodes of sovraigne virtue.” (Pw/* 
Assam, in the B. As. Journal, No 201, for dington , Index.) 

March, 1849 , asserted the affinity of these All of these tongues come under one or 
tribes (the Bodo and Garo amongst others) other of the classes or families into which phi 
with the people of Thibet. But Mr. Hodgson logista arrange the languages of the old world, 
thinks that Mr. Robinson had overloked the In Dr. Pritchard's classification, (Report 
physical and psychical evidence which are each British Association 1847 , Pages 241 to 250) 
of them as important as the glottologicnl, to- wc have four groups, or dynasties of language, 
wards the just decision of a question of ethnic three of which are confined to Europeand Asia, 
affinity. Much of the mechanism of the whole a fourth being common to Africa and those 
of the Turanian group of languages is common parts of Asia which are near that continent, 
to every one language of that group, and the The first of his four groups is 1. • the Ind°- 
Tamulian and Tibetan languages Hrc held to European, sometimes termed Indo-Germanic, 
be integral parts of that group. He thinks that and by late writers the Arian or Iranian 
if the Bodo, for example, were of Tibetan languages. He considers that the Indo-Euro- 
origin it is hardly credible that their ordinary pean languages and nations may be divided 
vocables should not plainly reveal the fact, into many different groupes in the order of their 
seeing that they have never been out of actual affinities for instance ; but he regards the most 
contact with races of the same descent as that obvious division to be a geographical 0B ?* a ?® 
ascribed to them. The Sub-Himalayan dialects he styles his first, the eastern group, which, by 
differ from the trans-Himalayan standard : but many writers has been termed exclusively the 
identity is here shown in the roots as well as in Arian family of tongues. It includes all the 
the mode of agglutinating the servile particles ; idioms of the ancient Medes and Persians, who 
not to mention that the snows form such a bar- named themselves Arii, and their country 
rier in this case as exists not in regard to the E^riene or Iran, and likewise the Sanskrit wn 
: Bodo intercourse with tribes of Tibetan origin, all the Prakrits, properly so termed, and c 
The same general result follows from a careful Pali of India. Among the former was that an- 
examioation of vocabularies. Apparently the cient Persian language in which one ® 

Tibetan, like the Hindi, words, are adopted set of the cuneiform inscriptions was writ • 
ones. — (Mr. Hodgson on the Aborigines of This dialect w so near the Sanskrit tnai 
North-Eastern India vn Being. As. Soc . Jottm .) inscriptions have been interpreted through 
Iknguages^Chtyaikt Bunsen, Professor medium of that language; The Zend lays cisi 
Dr. Latham, Dr, Cald-I to a still higher antiquity, emw the Ana » 
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flt H hy Barnouf. Professor Wilson and others 
who have studied it most successfully, to be 
more nearly allied to the very ancient dialect 
of the vedas, which preceded the classical San- 
scrit, than it is to this last more cultivated 
speech. How this claim is to be reconciled 
with the comparatively recent date of ail extant 
compositions in the Zendish language, remains, 
he considers, to be explained. But that the 
high castes or “ twice born” classes of the 
Indian race as they term themselves, the brah- 
man, the chetriya and the vaisya, hindu, were 
of the same stock as the ancient Persians, may 
be regarded as a fact established by the affinity 
of their languages. 

They also have the name of Aria, which 
means noble or dignified, and this is doubtless 
the origin of the epithet Apioi which, as we 
learn from Herodotus (vii. 62) the ancient 
Medes assumed. Dr. Pritchard is of opinion 
that the Arian hindus must have crossed the 
Indus and have driven the aboriginal Indians 
across the Vindhya mountains and the Ner- 
budda into the Dekhan, where they still exist 
and speak their native languages, though mixed 
more or less with the Sanskrit of their Arian 
conquerors. 

He adds that some other Asiatic nations of in- 
ferior note speak dialects more remotely con- 
nected with the same group of the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages. Among these are the Push- 
taneh or Affghan, the Armenian and the Os- 
setes, and some other nations of the chain of 
mount Caucasus. 

He is further of opinion that the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages are the natural idioms of all 
those races who at the time of the Greut t>yrus 
became and have ever since continued to be the 
dominant nations of the world. And he only 
excepts from this remark those instances in 
which certain Syro-Arabiau or Ugro-Tartnriau 
nations, under some extraordinary impulse, as 
the mahomedan outbreak, assumed or recovered 
a partial sway over some of the weaker divi- 
sions of the Indo-Europeau race. 

On this point., also, Chevalier Bunsen re- 
marks (Hep. Brit . Ass. 1857) that all the na- 
tions which, from the dawn of history to our 
days, have been the leaders of civilization in Asia, 
Europe and Africa, must have bad one begin- 
ning, and it may be pointed out that eight dis- 
tinct families of speech, the Indian, Iranian, 
Hellenic, Italic, Keltic, Slavonic, Lithuanian 
and Teutonic have all sprung from a parent 
speech. 

t The Eevd. F. W. Farrar has recently pub- 
lished a series of leotures delivered by him on the 
families of *speeoh, but in I860, he gave the 
fallowing synopsis of the same subject. 
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1. — Arian. This family of languages has 
received several names. It is the Indo*Europeau 
and Indo-Germanic of some philologists. Pic- 
tet and Burnouf called it Arian from the San- 
scrit word Arya meaning noble : Bask called it 
Japhetic. According to Mr. Farrar, it has eight' 
divisions 


Hindu. 

Greek. 

Lithuanian. 

Tu tonic. 

Persian. 

Latin. 

Sclavonic. 

Celtic. : 


Of these it is uncertain whether Celtic dr 
Sanskrit represents the olderphase. But it is 
known that all of them are the daughters of a 
primeval form of language which has now 
ceased to exist, but which was spoken by a yet 
undivided race at a time when Sanskrit and 
Greek had as yet only implicit existence. 

II. Semitic of Eichom, from Shem is the 
Syro-Arabiau of Farrar and Arabic of Leibnitz. 

The race speaking this family of languages 
ignorant of science and theocratic, has devoted 
itself to the expression of religious instincts and 
intuitions, in one word to the establishment of 
monotheism. 

It has, according to Mr. Farrar, three main 
branches. 

Aramaic divided into two dialects, Syriac,; 
Chaldee, 

Hebrew, with which is connected the Car- 
thaginian, Phumician and Arabic. 

Besides these, Egyptian, Babylonian, Assy- 
rian and the Berber dialects are now considered 
to have a Semitic character by Champollion 
Bunsen (Egyptian) Lassen, Eugene Bornouf, 
Dr. Hincks, Sir II. Bawlinson (Assyrian) and 
Prof. F. Newman (Berber.) 

III. Turanian, Nomadic or Allophyllan of 
Pritchard are names applied to all languages 
not belonging to the Arian or Semitic, and 
which comprise all tongues spoken in Asia or 
Europe not included under the Arian and Se- 
mitic families, with the exception perhaps of 
the Chinese and its dialects : These are, — 

Tuugus. I Turki. I Finn. 

Mongol, I Satnoiede. | 

The writers on this class are Bask, Klaproth, 
Schott; Castren, and Muller. But even Dr, Muller 
admits that the characteristic mark of union, 
ascertained for this great variety of languages 
are as yet very vague and general, if compared 
with the definite ties of relationship which 
severally unite the Semitic and Arian. The 
Turanian languages occupy by far the largest 
portion of the earth, (viz., all but India, 
Arabia, Asia Minor and Europe) but except 
agglutination there is not a single positive 
principle, which can be proved tp pervade 
them all. It has points of affinity with thje 
languages of Africa and America, and efrit 
with the Chinese .— (E my on ih ongUi xf 
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language by F. W . Farrar , A. M., London 
1860.) 

Dr. Prichard writing on the Indo-European 
itock of languages observes that the principal 
branches are 

1. The Greek language and its dialects, and 
be thinks it probable that the Lydian and other 
languages of lesser Asia, and perhaps also the 
Thracian and Macedonian were altered to the 
Hellenic or Pelasgic Greek. 

2. The old Eperotic and Illyrian, a lan- 
guage still well known as the Skippetarian or 
Albanian or Arnaut, is a distinct Indo-European 
idiom. 

8. The old Italic languages, comprehending 
the Latin, Umbrian, Oscan, Siculian and ex- 
cluding the Rasenic or Etruscan. 

4. The Etruscan was probably an Indo- 
European dialect, though distinct from the Italic. 
Very little is, however, known about this lan- 
guage- 

6. The old Prussian, including the Lettish 
and Lithuanian, said to resemble the Sanscrit 
more nearly than any other language. 

6, The Germanic family of languages. 


7. Slavonian and Sarmatian dialects com- 
prehend the languages of eastern Europe, Rus- 
sian, Polish. Bohemian and the dialects in the 
greater part of Europe subject to the Turkish 
empire. 

8. Celtic. 

He mentions that the Teutonic and Scandi- 
navian tribes of the German race, were known 
to Pytheas, who sailed on the Baltic in the 
times of Aristotle ; and that the brahmans pro- 
bably spoke Sanskrit at the court of Falibothra 
when they were visited by Megastlienes in the 
age of the first Scleucus. All ancient Germany, 
Scandinavia, Sarmatia, Gaul and Britain, 
Italy, Greece, Persia, and a great part of India, 
were then inhabited by nations separate and 
independent of each other, speaking different 
languages, but languages, analogous and pal- 
pably derived from the same origin. 

By the method of examining languages 
through their grammatic forms rather than by 
separate words Frederich Schlegel showed the 
intimate historical connexion between the San- 
scrit, the Persian, the Greek, the Ltoman, and 
the Germanic languages and the following illus- 
trations may be given : 


Grimm, the philologist, discovered as the law of transposition of sounds in the Sanscrit, Greek, 
Boman and Gothic words, that the letters P. B. F. are interchangeable ; also T. D. and 11. 
also K. G. and X. II, 


Sanscrit. 

Greek. 

Latin, 

Gothic. 

Old, High 
Gkbman. 
vuoz 

Padas, 

(foot) 

irovs 

pes, pedis 

fotus 

Pancha, 

(five'* 

irei're 

quinque 

finif 

vinf 

Puma, 

(full) 

irXeox 

plcnus 

fulls 

vol 

Pitri, 

(father) 

varep 

pater 

fadrein 

vatar 

Upari, 

(over) 

uirep 

super 

ufar 

ubar 

Vrisha, 

(cow) 


vncca 


fersa 

Virisha, 

(hemp) 

Kavva(3iS 

cannabis 


lianf 

Bala, 

Bhanj, 

(young) 

(to break) 

(to enjoy) 


bullos 

frangere 

brikan 

folo 

prechan 

Bhuj, 


frui-fructus 

brukon 

pruchon 

Bhratri, 

(brother) 


frater 

brother 

pruodar 

Bhri, 

(to bear) 

fynpiti 

fero 

baira 

piru 

Bhru. 

(brow) 

“otftpva 

• •• • •• 

haubith 

praua 

Kapola, 

(head) 

KefaXq 

caput 

houpit 

Tvam, 

(thou) 

TV 

tu 

thu 

du 

Tam, 

(him) 

TOP 

is-tum 

thana 

den 

Trayas, 

(three) 

rpet8 

tres 

threia 

dri 

Anlara, 

(other) 

*€T€p08 

alter 

antbar 

andar 

Bantam; 

(tooth, acc) 

otovra 

dentem 

thuntu-s 

zand 

Bvau, 

(two) 

Bvo 

duo 

tvai 

zuene 

Baxina, 

(right) 

defy a 

dextra 

taibsvo 

zeaawa 

Uda, 

(water) 

udup 

unda 

. vato 

wazar 

Buhitri, 

(daughter) 

Ovyaryp 


daubtar 

tohtar 

Bvar, 

(door) 

Ovpa 

fieOv 

KVUiV 

fores 

daur 

tor 

Hadhu 

Svanam 

(sweet) 

(dog) 

cams 

huntha 

meto. 

bund. 

Hrid 

(heart) 

Kapha 

cor (dis) 

hairto 

herza. 

Akscha 

(eye) 

<< OK08 

oculus 

ango 

ooga. 

Aahruu 

(tear) 

faepu 

lacryroa 

tagr 

zahar, 


(cattle) 


peouft 


vihu. ^ 
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Sanscrit. 

- German 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

Old, High 
German. 

' Svashura 

k 

• Schwaher, 
i Sch wager) 

“ eKvpos 

socer 

svaihra 

suehur. 

Dssan 

(ten) 

dfK a 

decern 

taihun 

zehan. 

Jna 

(to know) 

yvCjfju 

gnosco 

kan 

chan. 

Jati 

(kin) 

yevoa 

genus 

kuni 

chutii. 

Janu 

(knee) 

yovu 

genu 

kniu 

chniu. 

Mahat 

(much) 

p(t> ycis 

magnus 

mikls 

mihil. 

Hansa 

(goose) 

X ev 

anser 

gans 

kans. 

Hyas 

(yesterday) 

X6e.8 

heri 

gistra 

kestar. 

Lih 

(to lick) * 

\6l%W 

lingo 

laigo 

lekom. 


The Lithuanian follows generally the three old languages, Sanskrit, Greek and Latin; 
only substituting, from its deficiency in aspirates, unaspirated for aspirated letters, for 
instance: — 

Sanscrit. Lithuanian. 


Hatha 

(waggon) 

rata 

(wheel.) 

Ka 

(who 

ka 

(who ?) 

Dadami 

(Igive) 

dnmi 

Pati 

(master) 

pati 

(husband.) 

Panchan 

(five) 

penki 

Trayas 

(three) 

trys 



C. C. Bunsen Rep . Brit. Ass. 1847, p. 263. 

For this family of languages, however, Che- Hiong-nu, expelled from the borders of China 
valier Bunsen, ( Report British Association 1847, by the powerful dynasty of the Han. These 
p. 263,) proposes the term Iranian and to sub- were the people who, after their inroad 
divide Dr. Pritchard’s Indo-European group into on the Gothic empire of Hermanrich, made 
two, viz. their way, under Etzel or Attila, into the 

A great Asiatic European group of eight heart of France. Hordes from the same re- 

families, into one of which, viz. his Asiatic-Ira- gions under Togrul-Beg, and Seljuk, and Mah- 
nian, he places the languages of Iran proper or mud of Ghizui, and Jengiz, and Timur and 
the Arian stock, viz. those of Media and Persia. Othman, overwhelmed the kaliphat and the 
including the Zend of the cuneiform inscriptions empires of China, of Byzantium, and of Hin- 
and the Zend Avesta ; the younger Pehlevi of dustan, and lineal descendants of the shepherds 
the Sassanians and the Pazend, the mother of of high Asia still sit on the throne of Cyrus, and 
the modem Persian tongue : the Pushtu of the on that of the Great Constantine. As a branch 
Affghans belongs to the same branch. of the Ugro Tartarian, he speaks of some of 

The second of bis subdivision embraces the the insular nations to the eastward of Asia 

Iranian languages of India, viz. the Sanscrit and near the coast of the Pacific Ocean. The 
and her daughters. idiom of the islands comprised in the empire of 

2. The Ugro-Tartarian languages, the lan- Nippon, as well as that of the independent 
guagesof High-Asia and other regions, which Liukiu Archipelago, bears some signs of affiui« 
other writers style Turanian*, are those of ty to those of the Ugro Tartarian nations, and 
Dr, Pritchard's second group of nations be- he adds that Mr. Norris, who has studied the 
longing to the same great family and include Japanese, and whose very extensive knowledge 
the various hordes who have been known under of languages renders him a great authority in 
the names of Tartar, Turk, Mongol, Mantchu, such questions, had assured him that the princi* 
and Tungus. All these nations appear, from pie of vocalic harmony and other phenomena of 
the result of late researches, to be allied in the Tartar languages prevail in the idiom of 
descent, though long supposed to he quite the Japanese and Liukiu islands, 
aeparate. In the vast wilderness extending In his group of the Ugro-Tartarian, Dr. Pritr 
from the chain of the Altai to that of the Hi- chard classes the aboriginal inhabitants of India 
malaya are the pasture-lands, where, during im- who/hesupposes, were expelled from Hindustani: 
memorial ages, the nomadic tribes of High by the brahmins and the Arian people whoaccom? 
Asia have fed their flocks and multiplied those panied them across the Indus, and retired, as it 
hordes which from time to time descended in is supposed (on apparently insufficient proof,) 
Immense swarms on the fertile regions of Asia into the Dekhan. They still occupy the greater 
and of Europe. Perhaps the earliest of these part of that peninsula, and a portion, at least* of 
rotations of . the civilised world was that of the the island of Ceylon. Their idiomi-~ih« Tamils 
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theTefogu and the Karnataka of the' Mysore, 
—•ore sister dialects of one speech, and he con- 
siders it likely that the languages of the moun- 
tain tribes of India, the Bhil, the Gond, the 
Toda and others, belong to the same stock. 
Dr. Pritchard adds that professor Bask had 
conjectured that these nations are also of the 
Tartar stoek. Their language has some of 
the peculiarities of structure which have been 
pointed out. He also observes that there are 
some curious analogies between the Tamulian 
and other dialects of the Dekhan and the 
languages of Australia, with which we have 
obtained some acquaintance through the la- 
bours of Mr. Threlkeld and several other mis- 
sionaries, and from the able researches of Cap- 
tain Gray. 

Dr. Latham's vims . — In the Report of the 
British Association for 1845, Dr. Latham re- 
marks that the distinction between the lan- 
guages of Thibet and China, as exhibited by 
Klaproth, must be only provisional : over and 
above the grammatical analogy there is an 
absolute glossarial affinity. Of the languages 
of the transgangetic peninsula the same may 
be asserted. Where languages are monosylla- 
bic alight changes make palpable differences. 
The vocabularies of Brown, for more than a 
score of the Burmese and Siamese tongues, 
have provided us with data for ethnographical 
comparisons. By dealing with these collec- 
tively, we find in one dialect words which 
had been lost in others. The Chinese, Thibe- 
tan, Bhootan, Burmese, Siamese, and all the so- 
called monosyllabic languages hitherto known, 
are allied to each other. The general affini- 
ties of the Indo-Chinese tongues arc remark- 
able. With Marsden’s and Sir Stamford 
Baffles’ tables on the one side, and those of 
Brown and Klaproth on the other, it can be 
ahown that a vast number of Malay roots are 
monosyllabio. The Malay languages are mono- 
syllabic ones, with the superaddition of inflec- 
tions evolved out of composition, and eupho- 
nic process highly developed. 

BccronBimsen's vims.- And ChevalierBunsen 
also observes (Report Brit. Ass. 1847) that the 
researches of our days have made it more than 
probable that the Tartar, Mantchu and Tungus 
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Chad, Fin, Lap and Magyar (Hungarian) pre- 
set another stock closely united and that both 
these families are originally connected with each 
Other. He proposed to call this whole group 
of languages the Turanian, and in lieu of Indo- 
(Jermanio or Indo-Earopean he proposed the 
tbjrni Iranian, following the antithesis of Iran 
inf Taran, established by Heeren and Carl 
Bitter. He further remarks that “ these Ha- 
ttons; whi* probably *may be reduced to two fa- 
■ milled, one in the Altai and the pas- 

‘tee lands towml tbe Himalaya, and the other 


having its centre in the Ural mountains, hav e 
acted in the history of civilisation a most 
powerful episode by conquest and destruction. 
They appeared in the fifth century as the Huns, 
a scourge to Romans and Germans ; they pro- 
duced Jengiz Khan, Timurlang aud Maho- 
med II. ; they destroyed the Persian empire, 
subdued Hindustan, and they still sit upon the 
throne of Byzantium and upon that of China. 
They seem destined to partake only by con- 
quest in the higher civilisation of the surround- 
ing nations, older or younger ones, the Chinese 
presenting the one extreme, the Iranians the 
other. Little disposed to learn from them as 
neighbours or subjects, they become more or 
less civilized by being their masters. They 
cannot resist the inward force of the civilisa- 
tion of their subjects, although they repel it, as 
an outward power. 

It will, tli us, be seen that Chevalier Bunsen’s 
names differ from those of Dr. Pritchard. He 
classes one group as the great Asiatic European 
stock of languages, which he sub-dividies into 
eight families, viz. 1. Celts, 2. Thracian or 
Illyrian, 3. Armenian, 4. Asiatic — Iranian ; 5. 
Hellenico — Italic, 6. Slavonic, 7. Lithuanian 
tribes and 8. Teutonic. 

His fourth or Asiatic Asian, or the Iranian 
stock as represented in Irania, he again sub- 
divides into : — 

1. The nations of Iran proper or the Arian 
stock, the languages of Media and Persia. It 
includes the Zend of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions and the Zend A vesta. The younger Peh- 
levi of the Sassanians and the Pa Zend the 
mother of the present or modern Persian tongue. 
The Pushtu or language of the Afghans belongs 
to the same branch. 

2. The second sub-division embraces the Ira- 
nian languages of India, represented by the 
Sanscrit and its daughters. 

His Semitic stock of languages he constructs 
from the following nations who form another 
compact mass, and represent one physiologically 
and historically connected family ; the Hebrews, 
with the other tribes of Canaan or Palestine, 
inclusive of the Phoenicians, who spread their 
language, through their colonization, as that of 
the Carthaginians ; the Aramaic tribes, or the 
historical nations of Aram, Syria, Mesopotamia 
and Babylonia, speaking Syrian in the west, 
and the so-called Chaldaic in the east ; fi sfflj 
the Arabians, whose language is conneffls® 
(through the Himyaritic) with the iEthiopw, 
the ancient (now the sacred) language of Abys- 
sinia. He calls this second family by the name 
now generally adopted among German Hebrew 
scholars, the Semitic.— Chevalier Bunsen fur- 
ther remarks as the first lesson which the know- 
ledge of the Egyptian language teaches that all 
the nations which from the dawn of history to 
our days have been the leaders of cMIMsfco *a 
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Aon, Europe and Africa, must have had one 
beginning. He adds that the researches of our 
days have very considerably enlarged the sphere 
-of such languages of historical national as are 
united by the ties of primitive affinity. Those 
researches have made it more than probable that 
the Tartars, Mantchu and Tungusians belong to 
one great stock ; that the Turkomans, as well 
ns the Chudes, Fins, Laplanders and Magyars 
(Hungarians) present another stock closely 
united, and that both these families are origin- 
ally connected with each other. 

These tribes appear also as the once sub- 
dued substratum of Iranian civilisation. So in 
the north of Europe, where the Finnic race 
preceded the Scandinavians. 

But the same great family appears also in 
Asia as the subdued or primary element. It 
seems probable, that the aboriginal languages 
of India, which attained their full develop- 
ment in the Dekhan dialects, belong to thi3 
stock, not only by a general analogy of struc- 
ture, but also by an original and traceable 
connexion. — He remarks that colonies may 
either preserve the ancient form, or become 
the occasion of a great change. Thus the 
ancient language of Tibet, which is in the 
Chinese traditions the land of their earliest 
recollections, may have been preserved by the 
colonists who formed the Chinese empire, while 
Tibet went further in its development. 

In a similar position we find another mem- 
ber of that family in western Europe It there 
preceded the Celts, in the Iberians and Can- 
tabrians, whose language is preserved in the 
Basque (Biscayans). Those tribes were once 
prevalent in France and Spain, probably also 
in Italy. Their language has the same struc- 
ture, and certainly some signs or vestiges of a 
material conversion in roots, with the Altai- 
Ural idioms. Je concludes by remarking that 
his historical formula respecting this forma- 
tion will therefore be as follows : — all the na- 
tions, who in the history of Asia and Europe, 
occupy the second rank as to the civilising 
power they have hitherto displayed, are pro- 
bably as much of one Asiatic origin as the 
Iranian nations are. They centre on the nor- 
thern borders of the Himalaya, and every- 
where in Central Asia are the hostile, savage 
neighbours of the agricultural Iranian people 
whom they ha\c disturbed and dispossessed 
in different ages of history, having proba- 
bly themselves been primitively driven by 
them, as nomades by agriculturists, from a 
more genial common home. He indicates, 
summarily, the relation of this great fa- 
mily with the three great families into 
which the leading nations of civilization, as 
children, of one stock, appear to be divided. 
^ The names of Cham, Shem and Japhet (the last 
i c ThiYalfittt with Iodo-Geraamc) .represent to 
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ns scientifically three* steps of development of 
the same stock. He asks with which of these 
leading nations is that great Altai-Ural family 
originally connected, and to which of thOM 
three great divisions, Charaism, Scmitiam and 
Japhetism do these secondary families more 
particularly approach. He considers there is 
no doubt of such a connexion, but adds that at 
the same time we find these languages, although 
very inferior to those Indo-Germanio tongues, 
more nearly allied to them than to Chamism 
and Semitism. They represent like Cham and 
Shem, a lower degree of development, if com* 
pared with the Iranian languages, but a 
degree of their own, starting as it were 
from the opposite pole. The tongues of 
High Asia form with these most perfect langu* 
ages, a decided opposition to the Chamiticand 
Semitic branches. They are more advanced 
than these, and therefore later, but so to say* 
advanced in awrong or less imperfect way. It ia 
for this reason that he proposes to call this 
whole family the Turanian, and the Indo-Ger* 
manic or Indo-European the Iranian, following* 
as was said, the antithesis of Iran and Tnran es- 
tablished hy Heeren and Carl Ritter. And, in- 
deed, lie adds the more we go back to the most 
ancient historical traditions of the Japhetio 
family, particularly in India and Persia, the 
more we see how the two branches, the Iranian 
and the Turanian, though always in opposition 
to each other are to be considered but as 
diverging lines from the common centre. (See 
Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, p. 728) 
In a note, he adds that Doctor Max Muller, 
gave him thp following data for this asser- 
tion. “ In the hymns of the Rig Veda* 
we find still the clearest traces, that the 
five principal tribes, the Yadu, Turvaaa* 
Druhyu, Anu, and Puru, were closely con* 
nected by the ties of nationality, and had their 
gods in common. In the succeeding age, that 
of the epic poetry of the Mahabharata, these five 
nations are represented as the sons of Yayati 
one of the old fathers of mankind. Yayati curses 
four of his sons, and the curse of the Tur-vasa 
is, to live without laws and attached to beastly 
vices in the land of barbarians in the North. 
In this name of Tur-vasa, as well as afterwards 
in the name given to the Iudo-Scythian kings 
in the history of Kashmir, Turushka, ws find 
the same root as in the Zend Tura, the name of 
the nations in the north. But “tura” itself means 
quick, from tvar, to run, to fly, and thus the 
very name of these tribes gives the same ehs- 
racteristic of these nomadic equestrian tribe*, 
which afterwards is ascribed to them by Firduri, 
and which makes them always appear in India 
as well as on the Sassanian inscriptions if 
Persia, as the An-iran, or |non-Ari*ii people j 
that is, as the enemies of the agricultural jjpr. 
civilising nations.” . / / 
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And. further on, he adds, likewise, his belief 
that Wilhelm von Humboldt has established 
the eiunexion between the Polynesian lan- 
guages and the Malay or the language of Malac- 
Ca t Java and Sumatra, and that this Malay lan- 
guage itself bears the character of the non- 
Iranian branch of the Japhetic family. Whe- 
ther the Papua languages, spoken in Australia 
and New Guinea and by the aborigines of 
Borneo, of the Peninsula of Malacca and of 
some small Polynesian islands, be a primitive 
type of the same stock as the Malay which 
afterwards in many parts superseded it, — is a 
point that in his opinion must remain uncertain j 
until we receive from the hands of the mission- I 
aries a Papua grammar. But we thus, he j 
adds, see that Asia (with the exception of Chi- 
na and Tibet), the whole of Europe and proba- 
bly of America and the Polynesian islands (at 
least in their secondary stock) belong to one 
great original family, divided into the Iranian 
and Turanian branches and lie calls this defini- 
tively the Japhetic race. In many parts we 
know that the Turanian race has preceded the 
Iranian : its language certainly represents an 
anterior step or preceding degree of develop- 
ment. In some parts we find that the Tura- 
nian race succeeded to a still older native ele- 
ment. 

Dr. Pritchard’s third family of languages 
belonging to the great Asiatic continent, are the 
Chinese and Indo-Chinese idioms or the mono- 
syllabic and Indo-Chinese languages. They 
are, however, in his opinion, associated by the 
resemblance of their structure, consisting of 
monosyllabic words and not by any considerable 
number of common vocables. Other languages 
have monosyllabic root9, as the Sanskrit, but 
the words of the Sanskrit become polysyllabic in 
construction ; not so the Chinese, which are 
incapable of inflection, and do hot admit the 
use of particles as a supplement, to this defect — 
the position of words and sentences being the 
principal means of determining their relation to 
each other and the meaning intended to be 
conveyed. Baron William von Humboldt has 
observed that conversation in these languages 
therefore requires a greater intellectual effort 
than is necessary to comprehend the meaning 
of sentences spoken in the inflected languages. 
And he remarks that all the nations who speak 
these languages bear a considerable resemblance 
to each other in their mental character and dis- 
position, and still more obviously in their phy- 
sical characters, in which, however, some varie- 
ties are observable. Strongly marked as the 
peculiarity of the monosyllabic languages un- 
doubtedly is, they are not as a class so com- 
pletely insulated as many persons imagine. 
The Bhotia or Tibetan language belongs to this 
family, but it is in some respects intermediate 
between the monosyllabic languages iu general 


and the Mongolian, which is one of the Tar- 
tarian group. 

Dr. Latham however is of opinion (Report 
Brit. Association 1845 , p. 77) that in addi- 
tion to their grammatical analogy there is an 
absolute glossarial affinity between the languages 
of Tibet and China, and he thinks that the 
same may be asserted of the languages of the 
transgangetic peninsula. In examining the voca- 
bularies of upwards of twenty of the Burmese 
and Siamese tongues, words are found in one 
dialect which have been lost in others, he men- 
tions that the general affinities of these Indo- 
Chinese tongues are remarkable, and that the 
Chinese, Tibetan, Bhootan, Burmese, Siamese 
and all the so-called monosyllabic languages, 
hitherto known, are allied to each other. A vast 
number of Malay roots are monosyllabic, the 
Malay languages being monosyllabic ones, with 
the superaddition of inflictions evolved out of 
composition and euphonic processes highly de- 
veloped. And, he continues, “ the next class 
of tongues akin to the monosyllabic is that of 
Caucausus. The numerous languages ot‘ this 
class have long been reduced to four groups ; 
the Georgian, the Lesgian, the Circassian, the 
Mizdzhegi. That these four arc fundamental- 
ly one, may be seen from Klaproth’s tables, 
whose classification seems only provisional. 
These tongues, dealt with cn masse, have their 
affinities with the monosyllabic tongues. As 
with the Malay language, the monosyllabic 
character is modified by the evolution of ag- 
glutinational and inflectional processes, but not 
much by euphonic processes. An original con- 
tinuity of language, displaced at present by the 
Turkish and Mongol, is thus assumed for pans 
between Caucasus and Thibet. (Dr- Latlum 
in Rep. Brit . Ass. 1815. pp. 17, 78.) Ibo 
same author observes that a monosyllabic 
basis of separate words is provisionally 
assumed as the fundamental element out of 
which inflections are evolved by agglutination 
and amalgamation. This makes it possible 
that poly-synthetic tongues, like the American, 
may be represented in their earlier stage by 
monosyllabic tongues like the Chinese. Glos- 
sarial investigations coufirm both these views. 
There is a radical unity for the different Sibe- 
rian groups of the Asia Polyglotta, e. g. Yuka- 
geer, Yenesean, Samoeide, &c., and a fortiori 
for the Turk, Mongol, and Manchn groups. 
Each and all of these have affinities with the 
monosyllabic tongues, and through these with 
the Malay and Caucasian. 

Polynesia, he adds, presents the first appear 
ance of isolation, in the languages of New 
Guinea, Australia, &c., i. the Negrito 
tongues. The philological evidence of their 
being akin, either to the Malay or Tamul la»j 
guages, is, he thinks, at present indefinite 
inconclusive. And, Southern Iijdia, and the 
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Indian hill-ranges, he says, present the first ap- 
pearance of isolation in the languages of conti- 
nental Asia. Bat, although, unplaced they can 
scarcely be called isolate. 

African influence. — Subsequent researches 
have established the affinity of the languages 
of Southern India, and Mr. Logan (Journ. Ind. 
Arch. YoL IV, Nos. 5 and 6, May and June 
1850, p. 310) points to the prolonged inter- 
course between the western and eastern parts of 
the Indian Ocean extending from the Arabian 
Sea, Persian Gulf and lied Sea to the Mozam- 
bique channel on the west and to the lnrio- 
Australiau Seas, on the east. lie believes that 
the shores of the Indian Ocean were occupied 
by races in an advanced stage, before the seeds 
of a higher civilization germinated in the basins 
of the Nile and Euphrates ; amongst whom were 
navigating tribes who spread themselves over 
every habitable island of the Eastern Ocean 
from Madagascar to the Fiji group. Amongst 
all the foreign influences, he adds, of which the 
presence can be clearly traced, two are of the 
widest extent and greatest importance. The 
first entirely African and Indo- African in its 
character, embraced the whole Indian Archi- 
pelago, Australia and Papuanesia, and certainly 
included a portion of Micronesia, though whe- 
ther it extended to Polynesia lie is doubtful. 
The races to which this influence must- be re- 
ferred, prevailed along the shores and islands 
of the Indian Ocean, from Africa to Polynesia, 
their sole limits being those of the monsoons, 
and he infers that when they thus spread them- 
selves over Africa, India and the Indian 
Archipelago, there could have been no civilized 
Semitic, Iranian, Burmese or Siamese races, 
on that sea to hinder them. 

The language of their population belonged 
to a state intermediate between the monotonie 
and the inflect 'onal, and had strong and direct 
affinities to the other families of language of 
this stage, — the Ugro Tartarian, Japanese, old 
Indian and African, and to a certain extent, 
too, the American, which last may be consider- 
ed as constituting a peculiar family. Amongst 
the best preserved examples of these languages 
are the Formosa, Philippine and the Austra- 
lian, and he thinks it probable that some of the 
eastern Milanesian languages will be found to 
be equally characteristic. 

In briefly remarking on the progress of Eth- 
nology in Oceanica and America, l)r. Pritchard 
also mentions that besides much of her valuable 
information, the great work of Baron Hum- 
boldt, on the Kavi speech, has afforded 
the important result that the resemblances 
knowu to exist between the nations of the 
islands in the Pacific Ocean termed Polynesian 
«nd the tribes of the Indian Archipelago, 
Malacca and Madagascar, are not, as some 


persons have thought, the effect of casuAl in- 
tercourse, but are essential affinities, deeply 
rooted in Lhe construction of these languages. 
For the proofs of this assertion, and of the 
ultimate fact in ethnology which results from 
it, viz. that the races of people are themselves 
of one origin, he refers to Humboldt’s work. 
The Papua languages, or those spoken by the 
black and wooly-haired nations, are for the 
most pari as yet unexplored, but the dialects of 
the Papuan races often partake more or less of 
the Polynesian. Whether this arises from the 
adoption by the Papua of the Polynesian voca- 
bulary has not been determined, though most 
persons incline to this last opinion. It is, 
however, now well known that some black 
nations have Polynesian dialects. The idiom of 
the Fijian islandeis, for example, is properly a 
dialect of the Polynesian language. — (Dr. Prit- 
chard hi Rep. hrit. Ass. 1817, pp. 211 to 
250.) 

])r. Pritchard makes his fourth family, the 
Syro-Arabian languages, which he says, appear 
to have been spoken from the very earliest times 
by the various nations who inhabited -that part 
of Asia lyii.g to the westward of the Tigris. 

Chevalier Bunsen names these the Semitic 
stock of languages amongst which he includes 
those of the Hebrews and other tribes of Canaan 
or Palestine inclusive of the Phenicians : — the 
Aramaic tribes of Aram, Syria, Mesopotamia 
and Babylonia, speaking Syrian in the west and 
the so-called Chaldaic m the east ; and thirdly, 
the Arabian* , whose language is connected 
(through the Ilimyaritic) with the Ethiopic, 
the ancient (now the sacred) language of 
Abyssinia. 

Modern language * . — The Sanskrit language 
is not spoken in any part of India, but up till 
the introduction by the British, of the western 
forms of education, every brahmin learned San- 
skrit and many of them were learned men. 
These have greatly disappeared. Sanskrit and 
its congeners are inflectional languages, after 
the manner of the languages of Europe ; while 
the Turk, Mongol, Tangus, and Ugriau, in the 
| North and West, and the Tamil in the South, 
are agglutinate tongues. The Tibetan, Burmese, 
and all the Nepalese dialects are monosyllabic 
tongues. The Sanskrit differs from the Tamil 
of the South, and much more so from the Ti- 
betan, Nepalese and Buvmese, on its North and 
West. It has no relations with the Arabic, Ar- 
menian, Iron or modern Persian. The nearest 
congeners fo the Sanskrit are the Sarmatiau 
languages of the Russian Empire, then the 
classical tongues of Borne and Greece, then 
those of Germany and the Keltic, this class of 
languages being called the Indo Germanic. Of 
the Sclavonic and Lithuanian, the two brauches 
of the Sarmatiau, the affinities of the Sanskrit 
*3 5 
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nire closest, and closer with the Lithuanian 
than with* any other known tongue. Sanscrit, 
next to Lithuanian is most like the Sclavonic. — 
[Latham.) 

Sanskrit was a dead language in the time of 
Buddha. The alphabet of the oldest Sanskrit 
manuscript and oldest composition in Sanskrit 
is of Pali origin. The Sanskrit and Pali are, 
both, dead languages. It will thus be ob- 
served that the Arian or Sanskrit speaking 
races of India, seem to have been closely con- 
nected with the Zend-speaking, Greek-speaking 
Latin-speaking, German-speaking, and Scla- 
vonic-speaking races, and not at all with the 
Arabic, Phenirian and Hebrew families. San- 
skrit in all its perfection was at one time, pro- 
bably between the eighth and fourth centuries 
B. C., the spoken language of that race which 
immigrated into India from Gentry} Asia., and 
to which modern orientalists give the name of 
Arian. The Hindi, Tamil, Telugu, Bengali and 
others of the languages of India, have their 
own ancient literatures ; but even wluye these 
languages arts in no way connected with the 
Arian stock, the subjects of their compositions 
are all referable to those of the Sanskrit. The 
Sansknta Vach, the “ Perfect Language,” is 
the vehicle of the older literature of almost 
every part of India. According to a reviewer 
of the works of Ernest Gurtius, that author is of 
opinion that the ancestors of the peoples of 
India, of the Persians, Greeks, Italians, Ger- 
mans, Slaves and Kelts, were originally one 
people dwelling in the uplands of Asia : and 
that the first to separate themselves from this 
united Arian or Indo-European family, and to 
push their way into Europe, was the Kelts, 
they were followed by the Germans, and these 
by the Slaves and Letts. The next great swarm 
that deserted the hive and left behind them 
the progenitors of the Medo-Persians and the 
Indians, was composed of the common ances- 
tors of the Greeks and Homans. But Sanskrit., 
though the latest researches have exploded the 
theory that it was the actual parent of that 
large stock of languages, which goes by the 
name of Iudo-Kuropcaii and extends from 
India to the Americas, comprising Zend, 
Persian, Afghan, Armenian, Greek, Latin and 
all their progeny — the Celtic, the Sclavonic, 
the Teutonic and Scandinavian families, the 
languages of the whole Japhetic branch of man- 
kind, it is not denied, that while it is the 
actual parent of some, as the Teutonic and 
Sclavonic families, it is certainly the eldest 
brbther of and presents older and more original 
forms than all the rest. Professor Max Muller, 
however, who does mot accept the ordinary 
chronology of the world’s age, in his history 
of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, divides the 
lfttemL in Which it appeared, into four periods 


The first of theliase, the Chandas period, he 
computes to have * lasted from 1,200 to 1 ,000 

B. C., and duriir^wUhat time the most ancient 
of the Yedic hymns wSflcre composed. The second 
or Mantra period lastedcd from 1,000 to 800 B. 

C. , and its hymns bear t.y races of the growth of 
a sacerdotal spirit and sytastem. The third or 
Brahuiaua period lasted froie n 800 to 000 It. 
C. In these ancient liturgical lawooks, the ritual 
application of the hymns, is \ prescribed with 
painful minuteness, and often w ; eith a mixture of 
childish allegorical interpretntn-ion. His fourth 
period is that of the Sutras ie or aphorisms, in 
whieii the ceremonial prescript, alions were reduced 
to n more compact form and I to a more precise 
and scientific system. jy 

Amongst the most recent ei writers on the 
spoken tongues of India have 11 been Sir Krskine 
Perry and the Reverend Dr. I'^'ahhvell. They 
remark that the brahmins make? a simple clns- 
sifieation of the languages of JmilS 4, depending 
mainly on geographical considerations,' *^by which 
live northern languages are grouped ffcj. one , 
class and five southern ones in another, under 
the denominations of panch Gaur and punch 
Dravid, applying the term Gaur or Bengal to 
all northern India while that of Dravida, the 
name of that part of the Coromandel Coast 
lying between the twelfth and thirteenth paral- 
lels of north latitude, is applied to the whole 
Peninsula. Their classification is as under : 

The five Gaur. The five Dravid. 

1. Saraswati (extinct) 1. Tamil. 

2. Kanoji 2. Marathi. 

3. Gaur or Bengali. 3, Oarnatikn. 

4. Alathala or Tirhuli 4. Telinga or Telugu. 

5. Orissa or Urya. 5. Gnjrrati. 

l)r. Caldwell, in his Com irntivu Grammar, 
remarks that by the term (/aura or Cauda, 
are meant the Bhashas or Pracrits or vernacu- 
lar tongues spoken in northern India, some old 
ones of which have since ceased to be spoken, 
or have merged into others. At present the 
languages which may be considered Gaura, are 
Bengali, Hindi with its neighbour the Hindu- 
stani, Punjabi, Gujaratiii, Marathi, the lan- 
guages of Kashmir and Nepal, altogether nine. 
The Pandits named the five Dravira, the Ie- 
linga, Karnatika, Mahrathu, Gurjara, and Dra- 
vida or Tarn ul proper, but at present Dr. Cald- 
well displaces the Gurjara or Gujarathi and 
the Marathi, and considers the Dravida^ proper 
or Tamul, the Telinga, Talunga, or Telugu, 
and the Karnataka, Kannada or Canarese, to 
be the three principal languages of the Dravi- 
dian family, and he adds thereto the Malayalam, 
the Tulu, and the uncultivated Toda, Kota, 
Gond and Ku, making altogether nine Dravi- 
dian or Tamulian tongues. Of the Hi'in 
tongues the Kashmiri, Uria and Gujarat 
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BT e the languages spoken in the smallest 
limit. But the Jataki, Sindi, Panjabi, Ilaruti, 
Harwari, and Konkani, are other Hindi dia- 
lects- Mr. Elphinstone, however, makes an- 
other classification. He asdgns Gujerati to 
the northern and Urya to the southern langu- 
ages, and the Ifaiga brahmins in Canara, give a 
third list of Dravids, in which they exclude the 
country on the Malabar coast where they them- 
selves are domiciled. These brahminical divi- 
sions, however, are not founded on any scienti- 
fic principles, for the languages of India from 
the Himalayas to Ceylon, it is now known, be- 
long to two essentially different stocks, viz : the 
Dravidian or Tainulian, such as Karnntica, 
Tclugu, Malayalam, Tulu, and Tamul, and 
languages of undoubted Sanskrit origin or the 
Arian or Sanskrit, stock. He remarks that fhe 
affinity between the Telngu and Karnatica is 
so great that in order to make the correspond- 
ence complete it frequently suffices to change 
an initial or an inflection and Kill's shows both 
these languages to be cognate with Tamul. 
Again the Tamul speaking inhabitants of the 
Coromandel Coast can makn themselves intel- 
ligible when they get into the districts on the 
western coast of the peninsula, where Malaya- 
lam is vernacular. So the language of Tuluva 
(on the coast of Canara), has a strong resem- 
blance to that of Malaysia, though the Tuluva 
sneaking race are unable to understand their 
Malayalam neighbours. The languages or dia- 
lects of the aboriginal mountain races occupy- 
ing the Neilgli 'm'es, arc Tamulian, and the 
Kmlrtgu of the mountains of Ooorg is a dialect 
of Tulu. On the crest of the high and roman- 
tic range, extending from Cochin to Cape 
Comorin, and reaching to 8,000 or 9,000 feet 
above the sea, Francis Buchanan found that 
the rude tribes spoke a dialect (littering only in 
accent from Tamul. The language of the 
mountaineers of Kajmahal dividing Bengal from 
Bahar, abounds in terms common to the Tamul 
and Telngu, and Mr. Hodgson, after compar- 
ing the vocabularies of seven languages now 
spoken by rude t lilies in Central India, pro- 
nounced all of them to belong to the Tamulian 
stock, while the Brahni on the mountains west 
of Sind, are said to have a language very like 
that of the Toda. Thus a closely allied family of 
languages extends overall southern India, crop 
ping out on the hill tops in Central India, on 
fhe mountains in the w^st, and perhaps. also 
traceable on the southern slopes of the Hi- 
malayas. According to Rusk, Singhalese be- 
longs to the same family, and Lassen states 
that the languages of the Laccadives and Mal- 
dives come within the same category. 

In the North, however, we meet with tan- 
kages of a different family, springing from 
those Arian couquerors who, during the thirty 


centuries preceding the Christian era, migrated 
from central Asia, entered India from the north 
and north west, and diffused themselves, their 
language, their religion and their brahminical 
distinctions, over the plains of India, at a 
period before the authentic history of this 
country begins. According to this view there- 
fore. the principal languages of India should be 
arranged as under : 

(a) — Arian, Sansknlnid, or Northern Family. 

1 Hindi. 2 Kashmiri. 

a. Hindustani or Urdu. 3 Bengali. 

h. Brij Bliasha. a Tirhuti. 

c. Kangri Bliasha or Bhaka. 4 Gujarati. 

(L Punjabi. a Knchi. 

'*• Mull an i. 5 Marathi. 

/• Jataki. fi Konkani. 

!/. Sindhi. 7 Urya. 

h. Mar wadi. 

i. Ilaruti. 

(n)— Turanian, Tamuloid, Dravidian or Sou- 
thern Family. 

1 Telngu or Tiling. 4 Malayalam. 

2 Karnatica. 5 Tulu. 

3 Tamul. C G on d warn’. 

Our present knowledge of the languages be- 
longing to the Arian class does not enable us 
to determine whether they are developments of 
some tongue, of which the Sanskrit is the cnltL 
vated representative, and of which Magadha 
j and Pali at. the era of Asoka and the introduc- 
tion ol Buddhism into Ceylon, was a spoken 
form, or whether Sanskrit has been superin- 
duced upon some aboriginal tongue, as it has 
been demonstrably though in much smaller 
quantity upon the Tamuloid languages of the 
South, and as French has been introduced into 
Anglo-Saxon. Certain it is that in every Arian 
tongue, a considerable and apparently primitive 
element is found which is not traceable to 
Sanscrit and which in Gujerati is reckoned at 
one-third of the whole language. 

With this knowledge of so much in common, 
in the several Indian tongues, it would at first 
view seem an easy matter to become acquaint-, 
ed with them. But at the first step there is this 
difficulty that every dialect lias its separate 
alphabet and every province has two or three 
alphabets in use. The various nationalities 
cannot use each others books nor write to each 
j other. Even were it; possible our of the fourteen 
' current, alphabets of India to select one for uni- 
versal use, there is not one of them which it is 
not, extremely difficult to read, difficult to write, 
and difficult to print. The natives themselves 
cannot, read them fluently. Even pundits and 
moonshees are continually obliged to pause for 
the purpose of spelling the words. A fluent 
reader of any of the native characters is almost 
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unheard of, while a mere boy who is taught the 
Roman characters will, in the course of a few 
months, read anything that is given to him 
without stopping. Writing, it may well be 
imagined, is still more difficult. As a general 
rule it is impossible to write fast in the native 
alphabets without making so uiauy blunders 
and omissions that the manuscript becomes an 
unintelligible scrawl. The greatest difficulty 
of all, however, occurs in printing. For one 
dialect a fount of type is required consisting of 
not less than 700 letters, simple and compound; 
auother requires 900 letters ; a third 1,000 and 
so on, the cost of preparing such a fount, and 


the difficulty which a compositor has to contend 
with iu having a “ case” before him with this 
prodigious collection of characters, are great. 
With one character in common use, it would 
have been comparatively easy to frame two 
dictionaries — one with words common to the 
Arian family, the other with Dravulian words • 
but the many written characters has rendered 
that impossible and before the end of the l9th 
Century if no unexpected change occur, the 
English language will have become the chief 
medium of intercourse between the various 
races iu India. 
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Races now in the E. Indies , — No one of tbe 
nations or races of those who were occupying 
India and South Eastern Asia, prior to the ma- 
homerian invasions, retain any strictly historical 
record of the routes by which they reached their 
present localities or of the dates of their advents. 
Researches into the families of language to 
which the spoken dialects belong, and the exist- 
ing physical peculiarities of the several races 
permit, however, the belief that India and the 
islands and parts of South Eastern Asia were 
peopled long prior to historic times, that, a suc- 
cession of races or of brandies of the same hu- 
man family, have entered India and in some 
instances become amalgamated with or been 
dispersed amongst the prior occupants, or have 
pushed them further on into less peopled or 
less fertile districts, or amid forest and moun- 
tain tracts. In India proper from the Himalaya 
to Cape Comorin, even yet, every village and 
every hamlet have small bodies of predial 
slaves, who though possessing certain minor 
agricultural rights are not allowed to purchase 
lands • are compelled t.o reside outside the vil- 
lage walls, and are prevented quitting the lo 
ealitv, for they furnish the only free labour, 
available for the labors of tbe field. The total 
number of the non-Aryan aborigines and nut- 
castes is estimated at 12,25^,000 people. AIsm, 
within the walls almost of every town and vil- 
lage of British India are to be seen the Arian 
brahman, the rajput of varied origin, the Arian 
vaUyaand sudra hindoo, the Mongol I ) hangar, 
the (iaoli, the Ahir and the Kurumbur. mnhn- 
medans ot Turk, Mongol Persian, Aflghnn, 
Beluch, Arab and African descent, and several 
slave races dwelling outside the walls, all testi- 
fying to the varied routes which immigrants 
and conquering nations have folowed. Also, 
the towns, villages and hamlets in India are 
multitudinous, each with its own distinctive 
name, nevertheless of very few of these names 
can the origin, be traced, or are the names in- 
telligible to the present inhabitants, a fact of 
itself showing how far back we must recede into 
unknown ages, when endeavouring to realise the 
period of their first settlement. The view taken 
by General Briggs is that the earlier occupants 
of India entered it by successive incursions and 
that though their religious tenets were the 
same, one horde obtained their food by the 
chase dwelling in or near the forests abound- 
ing with game * the other occupied the open 
plains, subsisting on the milk of their cows 
and buffaloes and feeding on the flesh of 
their flocks and sheep. These two classes 
were constantly at war, and the same aversion 
and innate hostility against each other exist at 
the present day. At the time the Aryan hindus 
entered India, both classes of this raoe appear 
to have been spread ovbr the whole surface 


the country," under the several denominations 
of 


Mina 

Morawa 

Banderwa 

Mer 

Kollari 

Cheru 

Bhil 

I’ulli 

Bengy 

Dhirokoli 

Pariar 

Koki 

Mhar 

Yenedy 

Gafro 

Mang or Man 

Ohenchy 

Kassia 

Beder 

Bark a 

Ha jin 

Dher 

Tallari 

Bhar 

Gaoli 

Gond 

Dhamuk 

Kuril mhar 

Kond 

Dom. 

Cherumar 

Sawara 



He points to the fact that the names of many 
of the territorial divisions of the eounirv have 
been derived from these earlier races, thus 
Kolwan and Kolwar from the Kol : 

Bhilwan and Bhilwara from the Bhil. 

Ml.arashtra, contracted in Mharatta, from 
the Mhar. 

Man-desa, from the Mang or Man. 

Beder from the Beder. 

Gondwana or frond warn from the Gorul. 

Or-desa or Orissa from the Oria. 

Bengala from the Bcngi. 

Behnr from the Bhar. 

Merwar or Marwar from the Mer, with 
Ajmir, Jessulmir and Kornbalmir, called after 
chieftains of the Mer race. 

Ahirwara from the Ahir. 

Mr. Hodgson briefly sums up bis views as to 
the groups to which the races in South Eastern 
Asia belong, in the remark that the latest, in- 
vestigators of the general subject of human 
aftiniiies include in the great Mongolian family, 
not inertly the high Asian nommies, or the Turk, 
the Mongols and the Tangus, but also the 
Tibetan, the Chinese, the Indo-Chinese, and 
the Tamulian. And under the term, Taimdinu, 
he includes the whole ol the aborigines of India, 
whether civilized or uncivilized, from Capo 
Cornorin to the snows, except the inhabitants of 
the great, mountainous belt, confining the plains 
of India towards Tibet, China and Ava. These 
last he thinks are, in the North 'West, derived 
from the Tibetan stock ; and in the South-East 
from the Indo-Chinese stock ; the 92° of East 
longitude, or the Dliansri river of Assam, 
apparently forming the dividing line of the two 
races, which are each vastly numerous and 
strikingly diversified, yet essentially one, just 
as are the no less numerous and varied races of 
the single Tamulian stock. 

Mr. Hislop took almost a similar view, as 
the result of his philological inquiries. 

Turanian races . — The great Turanian or 
Tatar family of languages is spoken by all the 
tribes from the Himalaya to Ohotsk and to 
Lapland and includes the Hungarian, Krimean, 
and Turkish tongues. In India, are four distinct 
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branches of this family of languages, spoken by 
members of the Turanian race, in the north, 
are the Himalayan tribes, with their dialects, 
occupying from the Kunawars on the Sutlej to 
the Boti of Butan in the extreme cast. Then 
there are the Lohitic class, comprising with the 
Burmese au^lotheis of the Malay peninsula, the 
dialects of the Naga tribes and of the Miker in 
Assam, and of the Bodo, Kachari, Kuki mid 
Caro in casiern Bengal. Nearly related to this 
class, is theKol or Munda family of languages in- 
cluding the Kol, Soutlia], and Bimini of Siubhum 
am! western Bengal and the Mundala of Chota 
Nagpur. The Kur or Mu a si and the Korku in 
Hushangabad and westwards in the forests of the 
Tapti ami Nerbudda, until tluy come in contact 
with the Bhil of the Vindliva hills, and the Nahal 
of Khandes^j, belong to this Kol family, indeed, 
the late Mr/ Hislop held that the word Kur is 
identical with Kol. The fourth- branch is the 
Tamuiic or. Dm vidian, to which belong the 
Brahui of Baluchistan, the (iondi, the Tuiuva 
of Kaiwuni, the Karuata of the S. Maratlui 
country, the Todnva of the Neilgherrits ; tile 
Malayalum of Travail core, the Tainul and the 
Ttlugu. 

The closet relationship of the Kur and Son- 
thal and thejir separation from the Dravidian, 
are illustrated by a few examples- 



The Kur or Muasi and the Korku or Kurku 
to the N. West, and west of the Mahadeva hills 
me, iu language, at least, quite distinct from 
the Gond tribes. 


Line of immigration . — From that geogra- 
phical distribution of the Kol and Dravidian 
languages, Mr. Hislop asks “ may we not 
conclude then that while the stream of Dra* 
vidian population, as evidenced by the Brahui 
in Baluchistan, entered India by the North- 
west, that of the Kol family seems to have 
(ouml admission by the North east ; and as 
the one flowed South towards Cape Klimari 
(Cornorin) and the other in the same direction 
towards Cape lloumania, a part of each appears 
to have met and crossed in central India.” This 
hypothesis, a Reviewer remarks, rests oil the pre- 
sence of the Brahui in Baluchistan a fact 
however which is not inconsistent with the 
supposition that the Dravidian tribes, may also 
have entered India from the Nortli East, of 
even across the Himalaya, hs the Kanawan\ 
Newar, Chepang and other tribes have done, 
while the Kol tribes were an otlshoot from a 
Jattrr horde, the mam body of which entered the 
Eastern Peninsula. The Brahui may have 
been driven westward from the upper Indus by 
the invading Arians. 

Chevalier Bunsen, (Report Brit. Association 
1847) mentions that throughout Asia, the two 
great nations who once centred — the one in the 
Altai and the pasture land towards the Himala- 
ya, the other having its centre in the Ural 
mountains, — appear in Asia as the subdued or 
primary clement, as the subdued substratum of 
Iranian civilization, and that the aboriginal 
languages of India which attained their full de- 
velonment in the Bekhan dialects, belong to 
that stock. 

Mr. Hodgson, writing on this point, gives 
as his opinion, that every medium of proof 
which has been employed to demonstrate the 
unity «f the Iranian family is available to de- 
monstrate the unity of the Turanian and that 
the Tamulian, Tibetan, Indo-Chinese, Tangos, 
Chinese, Mongol and Turk are so many|branch* 
cs of Hiiothersingle family, viz. the Turanian. 

Professor Muller is of opinion that when 
the Arian tribes immigrated into the nortli 
of India, they came as a warrior people — van- 
quishing, destroying and subjecting the savage 
and despised inhabitants of those countries. 
But that, in the countries south of tho Vindhya, 
their entry was in the way of colonization, and 
instead of introducing their own Sanskrit lan- 
guage, they adopted those of the southern na- 
tions — refined and improved them till they 
even rivalled the Sanscrit in perfection, though 
there remain up to the present day, in some 
parts of the interior of the Peninsula, savage 
tribes never reached by the superior civilizAtiou 
of the Arian. But, although the Arian con*, 
querors seem to have crushed and extinguish* 
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ed the great mass of the aboriginal inhabitants speech and he concurs with Professor Bask who 
in the north of India, yet some of these regards the languages of the mountain tribes 
Autochthones, or earlier inhabitants of India, of India, the Bhil, the Gond, the Toda and 
who were considered by the brahmins as im- others as also of the Tartar stock and mentions 
pure and unworthy to partake of their religious that some curious analogies have been observed 
sacrifices, found a refuge in the thick forests of between the Tamulian and other dialects of the 
the mountainous districts, and in the countries Peninsula, and the languages of tastralia. 
south of the Vindhya range, while it is not Race distinctions Non-Arians.~\l may be 
unlikely that some of them were tolerated by here remarked tlmt to all these prior races, the 
the brahmins, so as to remain in a state of Arian immigrants applied the most contempts 
slavery, constituting the class of Sudras, to ous expressions, Dasya or country people, Lo- 
wborn though they were not considered as cust-eators, Ilole-dwellers, Rejectors of Indra, 
twice-born, like the three other classes, some Monkey-tribes, snakes, &c. but the term most 
few civil rights were conceded and to whom in frequently used is M’hlecha. This name, now 
latter days even a brahminical origin was attri- only employed to designate any person other 
buted . — ( Prof Max Muller , Rep. Brit. Ass. than a hindu, long continued to be applied to 
I8t7, p. 330.) all the unsubdued Non-Arian tribes in India, 

Mr. Hodgson is also of opinion that all the But the aboriginal scythian inhabitants of In- 
aborigines of India, are Northmen of the Scytliic dia seem to have been subdued and transformed 
stem, and he considers this view to be justly from M’hlechclia into Sudra, by slow degrees 
inferable frt»ra their physical characteristics, and the process is everywhere yet in progress. 
He thinks, however, that very careful ir.vesti- ) In the age of Manu they retained, their inde- 
gation will alone enable us to decide whether ' pendence, and the appellation of Mhlechcha in 
they owe their confessedly scytliic physiognomy to j Bengal, Orissa, and the Dekhan ; hut in the 
the Tangus, the Mongol or the Turk branch of , earlier period which is referred to in the his- 
the Tartars or Scythians and whether they im- j toric legends of the Mahabarata, the M’hlechcha 
migrated from beyond the Himalayas at one ' and Dasya are mentioned as disputing the pos- 
period and at one point or at several periods and session of Upper India itself, with the Arya, and 
at as many points. Members of that stock, he 1 in conjunction with certain tribes connected 
continues, are found from their original seats on ' with the Lunar line, they succeeded in over- 
the north of the Himalaya southwards to the j running the territories of Sagara the thirty- 
seas, and between Gilgit and Chittagong there j fifth king of the Solar dynasty, 
area hundred passes over the Himalayas and | Though Sudra is now the common appellation 
its south eastern continuation to the Bay of j of the mass of the inhabitants of Lidia, whether 
Bengal, through which they may have mi- Gaurian or Dravidian it, according, to Lassen, 
grated ages upon ages before the dawn ol was originally the name of a tribe dwelling near 
legend and of chronicle. In every extensive the Indus. Lassen recognises the name in that 
jungly or hilly tract throughout the vast con- of the town SvSpos on the lower Indu 9 , and 

tinent of India there exist hundreds of thou- especially in t hat of the nations of the Sudroi 

sands of human brings in a state not materially in northern Arachosia. He supposes them to 
different from that of the Germans as described have been with the Abbira and^ Nishada a 
by Tacitus and he adds that these primitive black long haired race of aborigines, subdued 
races are the ancient heritors of the whole soil, by the Arians. It cannot, however, be doubted 
from all the rich and open parts of which they that, by the Aryans, the term was extended in 

were expelled by the hindus. course of time to all who occupied or w^re re- 

Dr, Pritchard has also arrived at the duced to a dependent condition, whilst the name 

conclusion that when the Arian hindus crossed Mhlechcha, continued to be the appellation of 
the Indus, they drove the aboriginal inhabitants the unsubdued Un-Arianised tribes, 
across the Vindhya mountains and the Nerbudda Both Lassen and Max Muller suppose that 
into the Dekhan, where they still dwell, speak- the whole of the Sudra or primitive servile 
ing their native languages, though mixed more classes of northern India, belonged to a race 
or less with the Sanskrit of their Arian conque- different from their Arian conquerors, but Dr. 
rers. (Report for 1847 of British Ass. pp. 2, Caldwell thinks it probable that a considerable 
41 2, $50.) At another place, however, he ex- portion of them consisted of the slaves, servants, 
presses the opinion that the expulsion of these dependents or followers of the high caste Arians, 
races from Hindustan into the Dekhan has and like the latter belonged to the Arian race, 
been assumed on insufficient proof, but they And the legend that the Brahman, Kshatnya, 
still, he adds, occupy the greater part of the Vaisya and Sudra, all sprang from Brahma 8 
Peninsula of India and a portion at least of body, though from different parts of.it, w in 
Ahe jsland of Ceylon, Their idioms, the Tamul, favour of the idea that the Sudra differed from 
Xelugu and Karnatica, are sister dialects of one the twice-born Aria, in rank only, not in hlooo* 
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Southern migration and ractfs. —These writers, The first is entirely African and I rid o ‘African 
it will be observed look solely to the North, as in its character, it embraced the whole Indian 
the region from which India was peopled. But Archipelago, Australia and Papuanesia. Whe- 
Mr. Logan ( Jour. Ind. Arch'p. Non. 4 and 6, tlier it extended to Polynesia and Micronesia 
Vol.IP, May and June 1850) has recorded his Mr. Logan regards as still doubtful, but it 
belief that in bygone ages the races who pre- certainly included a portion of Micronesia* 
vailed alotf* ,i the shores and islands of the Along the shores and islands of the Indian 
Indian Ocean troin Africa to Polynesia, spread Ocean lire races to which it must be referred 
themselves over Africa, India and the Indian appear so have prevailed. Their limits were 
Archipelago, at a time when there were no civi- those of monsoons, or from Africa to Polynesia, 
lized Semitic, Iranian, Burmese, or Siamese When they thus spread themselves over Africa, 
races on that sea, to hinder them. He points India, and the Indian Archipelago, the great 
tb the prolonged intercourse between the west- outlying regions of the old world, there could 
ern and eastern parts of the Indian Ocean, from have been no civilized Semitic, Iranian, Bur* 
the Arabian Sea, Persian Gulf and lied Sea to inesc or Siamese races on that sea to hinder 
the Mozambique channel on the west, to the them. 

Iudo- Australian seas on the east, and he is of Tne language of their population belonged 
opinion that by means of the Euphrates to a state intermediate between the monotonio 
and the Nile, the ancient civilization of the and the milccli*>md, and had strong and direct 
Mediterranean and the Nile spread their iu- affinities to the other families of language of 
flueace into India, the Euphrates itself being this stage, — the Ugro-Tartarian, Japanese, old 
the seat of a great archaic development Indian and African, and to a certain extent too 
of intellect and art. He cmiriders however the American, which last may be considered as 
that the shores of the Indian ocean were sur- constituting a peculiar family. Amongst the 
rounded by races in a stage before the seeds of best preserved examples of these languages are 
a higher civilization germinated in the basins the Formosa, Philippine and the Australian. It 
of the Nile and the Euphritcs, and that they is probable that some of the eastern Melanesian 
were influenced by the more powerful and languages will be found to be equally charade- 
populous nations of the Nile and southern India ristie. 

long before the later and slowly descending Tibdo- Indian,— The second of the great in- 

lraaian civilization touched them. Those races sular families, he continues, is the Tibeto-Indian 
included navigating tribes, otherwise they could and Mayarna-Anam. It connects itself with all 
not have spread themselves over every habitable the races and languages from Tibet to Anam, 
island of the Eastern Ocean from Madagascar but it chiefly flowed in through the ethnic basin 
to the Fiji group, if not throughout Polynesia ofthe Malacca sea. By a long continued iu- 
also. To account for this extension, it is not flux this family spread itself over the Malayan, 
necessary to suppose that they had larger boats Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and Celebes, 
than those in which, in modern times, the but its further progress, over the many islands 
Papua have been accustomed to make descents to the north and cast appears to have been 
on Ceram, and the Sakalavaon Camoreand the long cheeked by the older races — {Joicr. of 
Coast of Africa. But the far higher maritime the Indian Arch. Yol. IV. No. band 7. May 
art of southern India appears to be one of the ond June. 1850, payc 310.) 
most ancient in the world. It was certainly lira vidian race. — Mr. Logan who has had 

uot derived from the brahminical tribes ofthe great opportunities of contrasting and compar* 
northwest and it was too much in advance of ing the Dravidiuns from various parts ot India 
the Himyaritic to have been borrowed from inclines to call them South Indian. lie re- 
them. There are, lie says, abundant reasons marks that physically the population of south- 
for believing that India, before the prevalence ern India is one ot the most variable and 
®f brahraanism, was at least as civilized as mixed which any ethnic province displays. 
Africa, and he adds that nations who had A glance at a considerable assemblage of JLling 
leached this stage, were as capable of perfecting (I’clugu) and Tamular of dillerent castes 
R navigation of their own as the Chinese, and and occupations, shows that the varieties, 
far more so than the Arabs, who wanted the when compared with those ot similar assem-' 
nurseries which the large eastern rivers gave to hlages of men of oilier races, such as Europeans** 
India, The earliest glimpse we have ofthe Ultra- Indians or Indonesians (including Negros, 
Vessels of the east coast of India is at a com- in the last two cases), are too great to allow of- 
paratively recent period, 1,800 years ago, but it their being referred to a single race of ppt* 

18 strongly in favour of an indigenous art. blood. Some are exceedingly Iranian, some ; 
Amongst all these, foreign influences of which Semitic, others Australian, some remind ua ot 
toe. presence can be clearly traced, two are of Egyptians, while others again have Malaya-, 
widest extent and greatest importance. Polynesian and even Simang and Papuan,fea«r 
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tures. Yet when the eye takes in the whole 
group at once, they are seen to hgve all some* 
thing in common. They are not Iranians, 
Polynesians, Papuas, &o., bat South Indians; 
The Dravidian language, however, or one of its 
principal elements, was probably an extension 
of a Mid or W, Asiatic formation, and it may be 
inferred that the common element of the Dravi- 
<Kan, the Fin and Japanese languages, must be 
much more ancient than the occupation of 
Japan by the Japanese, India by the Dravidians 
and Finland by the Fins. 

The peculiarities in the Dravidian physical 
type, when compared with the Scythic, are 
African and Africo-Semitic. 

The main affinities of the Dravidian forma- 
tion thus point two ways, — the linguistic 
chiefy to a Scythic, and the physical chiefly to 
an African origin or fraternity. The geogra- 
phical position of the Brahui would lead us to 
explain the double alliance by placing the native 
land of the Dravidian stock in Beluchistan and 
including it with Arabia, or the southern por- 
tion of the latter,— in the archaic African or 
Africo-Semitic era. That the African physical 
element prevailed over the Scythic, while a 
Scythic language has entirely superseded one of 
an African character, finds explanation in the fact 
that the Scythic races and languages have in 
themselves an intimate archaic connection with 
the African, and the Dravidian language, al- 
though 8cythic more than African, has 
special Africo-Semitic affinities. He is fur- 
ther of opinion that races may blend with- 
out the different types being effaced and that, 
while certain exclusive or excluded castes, or 
sequestred geographical sections of the popula- 
tion, may preserve one type better than another 
all may continue for some thousands of years, 
to be reproduced in softened and modified forms 
even in the least secluded portions, and to this 
he refers his explanation of the variety of 
physical types visible in south peninsular India. 
That the Dravidian race did not bring with it 
into India, tbe civilization which the present 
great southern nations possess, as the Arian 
did theirs, appears, he thinks, to be little ques- 
tionable when we consider tbe antique character 
and affinities of tbe dialects of the Male, Orond, 
Khond and Toda, the very archaic and bar- 
barous character of many of the customs of the 
widely separated tribes which speak them a prior 
nee, and, above all, the nature of the relation- 
ship of the dialects to those of the civilized 
patrons. The known ethnic facts lead directly 
to the conclusion that the uncivilized Dravidian 
speaking tribes are genuine Dravidians who 
hire in a great measure escaped the culture 
which- the more exposed tribes have received 
and thus preserve a condition of the race, cer- 


tainly not more barbarous than that which 
characterised it when it first entered. 

The Dravidian race everywhere in India 
has been long in contact with other races and 
shows the influence which the intermixture has 
produced. If the formation of their language 
be taken as a test, it leaves no dd|bt that one 
tribe carried a large batch of its native glossary 
over all India from the Himalaya to Ceylon. 
In the Himalaya and Northern India, the old 
race has long been in contact with nltra-In- 
dians, Tibetans and Arians. But, if their phy- 
sical appearance be examined, even in the ex- 
treme south the diversity which prevails shows 
that there has been great intermixture, but 
there are nevertheless widely prevalent charac- 
ters most of which are not Arian nor Tibetan 
and are even distinct from Ultra-Indian. 

The more important of these characters are 
appointed, and frequently hooked, pyramidal 
nose, with conspicuous nares, more lotig and 
round ; a marked sinking in of the orbital line, 
producing a strongly defined orbital ridge: 
eyes brilliant and varying from small to middle 
sized : mouth large, lips thick and fre- 
quently turgid; lower jaw not heavy, its 
lateral expansion greater than in the Arian 
and less than in the Turanian type ; 
cheek bones broad and large rather than pro- 
jecting, as in the Turanian type, giving to the 
middle part of the face a marked development 
and breadth and to the general contour an ob- 
tuse oval shape, somewhat bulging at the 
sides ; forehead well formed but receding, in- 
clining to flattish and seldom high ; occiput 
somewhat projecting ; hair fine, beard con- 
siderable and often strong, colour of skin very 
dark, frequently approaching to black. 

We may, he adds, conclude from the ethnic 
character and position of the ancient Indian 
population, that it belonged to the small Tu- 
rano-African type. But successive modifica- 
tions of race, seem to have been going on in 
India from times long anterior to the Arian or 
even Tartar eras and imply linguistic changes 
also. 

The above is the higher and much improved 
type. But, as in Africa, Ultra-India and Asio* 
nesia, a smaller, more Turanian, snd less Semi* 
ticised type is still preserved although various- 
ly crossed. The successive Turanian predo- 
minant races and formations and the Irano- 
Semitic have in turn influenced all the great 
outlying southern provinces, Africa, India, Ul- 
tra-India, and America, the last in general in- 
directly, through Ultra-India, India and Africa. 
From the formation of the language, there was 
seemingly a still older intrusive people, the 
Scythico-Senaitic and pastoral, who found In* 
dia less Bcythio and more African than it 
came under their influence, but the eame tw 
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deuce shows that the Dravidian race and lin- Baron W. Humboldt’s researches into the Kayi 
guietie formation preceded the Ultra Indian, language, that the resemblances between the na- 
Tibetan and Arian in India, aud prevailed tions of the Polynesian islands and the tribes 
everywhere to the southward of the Himalayas, of the Indian Archipelago, Malacca and Mads* 
Their route seems to have been from the N. gascar, are not, as some have supposed, the 
W. where, from time immemorial, the region effect of casual intercourse, but essential affini- 
between the Indus and Euphrates has been oc- ties, deeply rooted in the construction of these 
cupied by the Turanian, Iranian and Semitic languages, and that the races of people are 
races. Physically the Dravidians are some* themselves of one origin. — ( Rep. Brit . Assoc, 9 
what Turanian, and the linguistic formation of 1847, 241 -250. J 

their language has a strong and unequivocal af- Chinese . — Chevalier Bunsen {Report Brit, 

finity to the great Asiatic Turanian, or Ugro- Assoc . 1847) says that according to Chinese tra- 
Japanese alliance. The Turanian formation, ditions, Tibet is the land of their earliest recoi- 
physical and linguistic, evidently long preced* lections, and Dr. Latham (Rep. Brit. Assoc . 
ed the Iranian and Semitic, as an expansive 1845) says that in addition to their grammati- 
and dominant one and it is certain that the cal analogy, there is an absolute glossarial 
Turanian was migratory and diffusive on a affinity between the languages of Tibet and 
great scale, long before the Semitic and Ira* China: and that the Chinese, Tibetan, Bhutan, 
nian, which must have remained sequesteted in Burmese, Siamese and all the so-called Mono- 
some portions of the mountain band of Asia syllabic languages are allied to each other. 
Minor, Armenia, and Irania and the adjacent Routes followed. — Mr. Logan long resided 
S. W. region which includes the basin of the at Penang and his opportunities of examining 
Euphrates, during the great era that must have the various races of the South of Asm were 
been occupied while the Turanian linguistic for- great. He is of opinion that the various 
mation spread to Lapland and Japan, to North races in south Eastern Asia, reached their 
Cape and Ceylon. present positions along the great rivers and by 

The peculiarities in the variable physical traversing the seas, and he styles the origin- 
character of the Dravidian physical types, al seats and routes, sea basins and districts, 
when compared with the Scythic, are African defining the former term as the seas with the 
and Africo-Semitic. The very exaggerated marginal basins of their affluent rivers, 
occipital and maxillary protuberances are not Mr. Logan’s Tibetan district is the great 
characteristic of the typical African head, but plateau of mid Asia and is centrical ethnically as 
of a debasement of it confined to certain locali- well as geographically to all S. E. Asia and 

ties. Several east and mid African nations to Asianesia, abuts on the west on the eastern 

have the so-called African traits much softened, extremity of the primitive Iranian region, and 
and differ little from the Dravidian. Even is connected with China and all the sea basins 
woolly or spiral hair is not a universal feature on the east of Asia by means of the Yang-tse- 

in Africa, some tribes having fine silky hair. Kiang and Hoang-ho. 

The Dravidian pyramidal nose, the sharp de- The Indian Oceanic basin of that writer con* 
pression at its root, the slight maxillary and sists of the whole of India and of the Bay of 
occipital projection, the turgid lips, the oval Bengal, the bay affording means of communica- 
contour and the beard, are all African. He tion between the western margin of the China 
thinks there is reason to believe that the Malayan basin and the eastern sea board of 
strong Africanism of some of the lower South India. . 

Indian castes is really the remnant of an The Yang- tse-kiang forms with the Hoang- 
archaic formation of a more decided African ho, a twin basin, to which the most advances! 
character. The position of IndiR between two and powerful Eastern civilization owes its deve- 
great negro provinces, that on the west being lopment. The Yang-tse-kiang is connected 
still mainly negro, even in most of its improv- on the west with the twin basins of the oulwin 
®d races, and that on the east preserving the and Irawadi, which are themselves connected 
ancient negro basis in points so near India as inland with the Tibetan district and on theS. 
the Andamans and Kidah. It is therefore and E. with the Indian Oceanic basin, 
highly probable that the African element in Tibeto-Indianesian.— India, has both land 

the population of the peninsula of India, has and sea communication with the libeto-India- 
been transmitted from on archaic period before nesian region, viz. by the passes of the Hima- 
the Semitic, Turanian and Iranian races en- laya, the valleys of Assam and the Brahma- 
tered India, and when the Indian ocean had putra, and by the ocean, coasts and wind* of 
negro tribes along its northern as well as its the Bay of Bengal. t 4 

eastern and western shores. It contains, therefore, the district of the 

As bearing on this point it may be remarked Malacca straits, the marginal districts of tho 
that Dr. Pritchard mentions as the result of northern part of the Malay Peninsula, and th* 
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basins of the Salwin, Ira wadi arid Kolandan, 
all of which also pertain to the eastern region, 
but its peculiar districts are the basins of the 
Brahmaputra, Ganges, God a very, Kishna, Cey- 
lon and the marginal districts on the west. 

■ He says that from all historic times uninter- 
ruptedly to the present day, the sea basins 
whose ethnic influence has been in operation, 
are the China, Malacca, Java, Mangkasar, Solo, 
Mindoro, Molucca, Banda, Papua, Jilolo, Pa- 
puan, Papua Australian and Papua Micronesian 
seas, and the Archipelagian seas of Johore, the 
Trans-Javan or Timorean chain, the Bisnvnn 
group, the Moluccas, Eastern Melanesia and the 
different Polynesian and Micronesian groups. 
All of these are broad highways throughout 
the Archipelago, permit foreign navigators and 
the natives of the islands to traverse them freely 
and permit of constant intercourse with the 
river9 on the continent, thereby bringing the 
whole under the operation of foreign civiliza- 
tions, and, opening as they do into each other, 
they are as broad highways traversing the whole 
Archipelago in different directions, and uniting 
it, both for foreign navigators and for the more 
advanced and enterprising of its native com- 
munities. 

. Instead of the name tl Indian Archipelago” 
which is too long to admit of being used in an 
adjective or in an ethnographical form Mr. Earl 
at first suggested the term Indu-nesian but re- 
jected it also in favour of Malay, mesian. The 
purely geographical term Indonesia, is suggest- 
ed by Mr. Logan as a short synonym for the 
Indian Islands or the Indian Archipelago, as 
we thus get Indonesian for Indian Archipola- 
giau or Archipelagic, and Indonesians for In- 
dian Archipelagians or Indian Islanders. 

- By Mr. Logan’s term Mai ay u land he under- 
stood all districts, whether geographically unit- 
ed or not that are possessed by communities of 
Malayu, and by Malay or Malayu is under- 
stood men of the Malaya race and language. 
So by his Jawa-land is understood all the lands 
of the Jawa race ; so Sunda land, Wugi-land, 
Batta-land, 8rc. 

He observes that for compound insular dis- 
tricts it is very desirable that single geographical 
names should be used. Until unexceptionable 
ones are suggested we must continue to speak of 
the Sumatra — Philippine islands ; the Moluko- 
Timorean, &c. The Indian Archipelago must 
remain, but the shorter form Indonesia might 
be usefully employed on many occasions. 

The principal divisions may be designated : 
western or W. Indonesia i. e. Sumatra, 
the Malaya Peninsula, Borneo, Java, and the 
intermediate islands. 

2nd, North Eastern or N. E. Indonesia i. e. 
Formosa to the Solo Archipelago and Mindanao, 


all included, and embracing the Philippine and 
Bisaynn groups, &c. 

3rd, South Eastern or S. E. Indonesia, from 
the East coast of Borneo to New Guinea, in- 
cluding the Western Papua islands and the 
Keh and Aru Archipelagos. 

4th, Southern or S. Indonesia, the great 
southern or Trans-Javan chain between Java 
| and New Guinea or from Bali to the Timor 
Laut group. 

The different portions of the first division 
are sufficiently distinguished by the names of 
the great lands of which it is composed. The 
only portion of the 2nd division which has 
not a distinctive name is the Southern chain 
which has a close ethnic connection. As it 
is throughout the great scat of piracy in the 
Indian Archipelago it has been proposed to 
term it Piratania, including under that name 
, Mindanao, Solo, and the crowd of other islands 
extending from Mindanao, to the N, E. coast 
of Borneo and separating the Mindoro from 
the Solo sea. In the 3rd division, S. E. In- 
donesia, may be distinguished as subordinate 
groups, the Molnkas, llalamahera, Ternate, 
Tidore, &c. (N. Molnkas, Banda, Ceram, &c. 
S. Molukas and the Keh Arus.) 

The sea basins, that is the seas with the 
marginal basins ol iheir affluent rivers, which 
are districts of the greatest importance physically 
ns well as ethnographically, he proposes to 
name after the seas. The basin of the Java sea 
will then be ’the Java basin, so the Mangkasar 
basin, Celebes basin, China basin-better China 
Malayan, &c. Mr. Logan is of opinion that the 
post-fix “nesia” should be confined to the great 
divisions of the Indo-Pacilic insular region, — 
Indonesia ; Melanesia, (New Guinea, Australis, 
and all the eastern Papua islands) ; Micronesia 
(all the islands between Melanesia and the Lnchu 
and Japanese chain) ; and Polynesia, all the 
islands of the Pacific to the east of Micronesia 
and Melanesia as far as Easter island. 'Papuanc* 
sia might bi j . occasionally used to distinguish the 
northern Melanesian islands inhabited chiefly by 
spiial haired tribes from Australia. 

As Oceanica includes all the Indo-Pacific 
islands, he proposes to use the word Asianesia 
to indicate the great S. E. insular region, 
which has intimate connexions, geographical 
and ethnic, with Asia. It would include Indo- 
nesia, Melanesia, Micronesia and Polynesia, 
but not the N. E. chain that lies along the 
continent, because, it forms a distinct and well 
defined geographic and ethnic group. Ho 
would therefore call it Ainojapaneda, and to 
include all the Japanese and Aino islands from 
Formosa to Kamtschatka. 

He remarks that these great basins have 
several subordinate ethnic regions to which H is 
necessary to advert, if we desire to trace to 
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their sources the successive foreign elements j the one side and the Nerbudda and God a very 
that have been introduced into the Archipelago, j on the other, the great Dekhan and Singalese pro* 
The principal one in the North Pacific is that Ejection and the western marginal districts, 
which is surrounded bv the Japanese, Lu- j India is connected with the Tibeto- Indone- 
sian, MeiHkoshima, Formosa, Philippine. ! sian region — landward by the pR39es of the 
Palos, Oluthy, Marianne, and Benin groups, i Himalaya, the Asamese valley, and the eastern 
Oil the 3. 15. it merges in. the Muro-Polyne- | margin of the lower Brahmaputra basin, and 
sian band ; on the S. W. it constitutes a por- . oceanically by the coasts and winds of the Bay 
tion of the Indian Archipelago ; on the N. W. j of Bengal. By the latter it has also a direct 
it forms the outer boundary of the Chinn- i and independent connection with the insular 
Corcan basin on the N. it connects itself with ! portion of the first region. 
thebasin9 of the Japanese and Okhotsh aeas, j The Indo- African sea is that portion of the 
and is thus brnught into direct ethnic union or Indian Ocean extending lrorn its N. W. 
dose connection with the E. districts of M. boundary to the Mozambique Channel and in* 
and N. Asia. The China sea unites the In- eluding the Persian Gulf, Arabian Sea and 
Hian Archipelago primitively with the great Red Sea. It has had much influence on the 
ethnic region of S. E. Asia by the districts of ethnology of Eastern Africa. The correspond, 
the Hongkiang, Tongkin, Mekong and Me- ing eastern portion of the Indian Ocean may 
nam basins, and the marginal Chinese and- be termed the Indo-Australian Sea. Important 
Annm districts, — the Malay Peninsula, which ethnic considerations— relating to the Oceanic- 
forms the western bounding district, being winds make it necessary to distinguish these 
ethnically a common portion of the Archipe- two regions from the middle one ; this, with the 
lago and the continent. tricts of the Indus basin, the marginal dis- 

This Peninsular district again enters on the trict of Beluchistan, the great longitudinal one 
west into the twin basins of the, Salwin and formed by the Persian Gulf and the basin of 
Irawadi, which are themselves closely connected the, Euphrates, the southern Arabian district, 
more inland with all the previous basins, as that of the lied Sea, and the marginal or Trans- 
well as with the great eastern one of the Yang- Nilotic one of E. Africa, form the next region, 
tse Kinng. The latter is intimately connected Of these basins, the Euphrates and the Red Sea 
with that of the Hoang ho, and forms with it are of especial importance, for by them the 
the twin basin to which the most advanced and ancient civilization of the Mediterranean and 
powerful eastern civilization owes its develop- the Nile, spread their inllucuee into the Indian 
merit. region, while the Euphrates basin was itself 

The Tibetan district , the relations of which the scat of a great archaic development of in- 
important district is central ethnicnfly as well tellcctaml art. 

as geographically to all 3. E. Asia and to Races now. inhabiting Southern and Eastern 
Asianesia, unites all the preceding ones, con- Asia. — The many countries from which the 
nects them with the great plateau of mid- various occupants of India have come create a 
Asia, and abuts on the eastern extremity of the difficulty in framing a notice of each of them in 
primitive Iranian region. a continoua narrative. 

The next ethnic region of tho Indian Ocean- Semitic race . — The Semitic populations in 
io basin is that of the Bay of Bengal or Indo- Asia, are the Arabians, Syrians and Samaritans; 
Malayan sea which unites the western margin in Africa, the Abissinians of Tigreand Ambara, 
of the Ghina Malayan basin with the eastern Agow, Falasha, and Gafat- Several branches of 
sea-board of India. As the rivers of the. In- the race have played a • distinguished - park 
dian Peninsula connect, it closely with the wes- in the history of the world. Conquest and eom- 
tern marginal districts, the watershed being near mcrce, but chiefly the former has greatly diffus- 
the Indo-African sea, while the basin of the ed this race. In various inroads, they have gone 
Ganges has its head nearly in the same longi- northward and eastwards into Persia, India and 
ttide, we may consider the whole of India as China and smaller parties are to be found located 
of portion of this region. It contains there- in Burmah, Malaya and Polynesia. Many of 
fore the district of the Malacca Straits, the them have likewise conquered and migrated to 
marginal districts of the northern part of the the west, along the north of Africa and into 
Malay Peninsula, and the basins of the Salwin, Europe, where, as in Spain, they ruled for 
Irawadi and Kolandan all which appertain al- 7^0 years, and were again driven back into 
so to the eastern region. The districts that Africa. The original highland south-west of 
sre peculiar to the Indo-Malavan basin, some Armenia (Arminu) the country between the 
however being common to it with the Indo sources of the Euphrates and Tigris, and Mesti- 
African basin, as are these of the Brahmaputra, potamia proper, is Aram Nahrain. The Arfr 
Ganges, Godaverv, Kishna and Nerbudda, with mseans, were a Semitic race of highlanders wlio 
the secondary districts between the Ganges oi first settled on the upper pact of the Euphrates 
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and Tigris districts, and then .passed through 4mfo.—The Peninsula of Arabia with th® 
Mesopotamia proper (Aram of the two rivers), Indian ocean on its south, the Persian Gulf on 
the low land (where is Mash, Mons Masius) its east and the Red Sea on its west, has numer- 
which falls gradually towards Syria, afterwards ous fertile valleys amidst mountains, and great 
called Aram. The name of Uz, in Nejd, proves sandy desert tracts. The ancient Greek and 
that its off-sets extended as far as North Arabia. Roman geographers divide Arabia into A. Fe- 
The Aramaic tribes, according to Cb. Bunsen, lix, A. Petroea and A. deserta. The first near- 
are the historical nations of Syria, Aram, ly corresponds to the modern Yemen, but in* 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia, speaking Syrian eluding Mahra and Hadramaut : the second 
in the west and the so-called Cbaldaic in the the modern Hejaz : — the third, extends N. E. 
East. In the gradual diffusion of mankind, from A. Felix as far as the Euphrates. Some 
the western provinces of Iran seem to have oriental authors have included the whole Pe* 
fallen to the share of the Aramaeans and Elam- ninsula, under Yemen and Hejaz: others into 
ites— and the Semitic people and language Yemen, Hejaz, Nejd, the Tehama and Yemana. 
displaced the Cushite. From their primitive Hadramaut, Mahra, Shehr and Oman have also 
language two distinct branches sprung, — the been reckoned independent provinces by some, 
original Arabic, with the Musnud, Koreish and while others include them in the two great di- 
other dialects of that tongue, being one, and the visions, Yemen and llejaz. 

Aramaic, the other. The latter had two grand . The people known as Arabs, are spread from 
sub-divisions, from one of which, known as the Syria to the Indian Ocean. They are chiefly in 
Western Aramaic, were derived the Arnharie, tribes and those who occupy the country around 
Syriac, Hebrew, &c. &e. and from the other or Jerusalem, are the Anezi, Shammar, Mowali 
Eastern Aramaic came the Syrian, Babylonian and Salhan. 

and Chaldean tongues. From its monosyllabic The Assir tribe occupy between Meccah and 
construction the eastern seems to be more Medinah. They have six kabileh, Bin ul-As- 
anoient than the Western Aramaic, and it ap- mar, Bin nl-Akmar, Charaan, Assir, Roufe ids 
pears likewise to be the root of the Zend, Pehlevi and Ahida, and muster about 44,500 fighting 
Sanscrit and other dialects in use throughout a men.— (Fontanier.) 

portion of the territory along which it had The Cha’ab-Arabs, occupy the lower part of 
spread eastwards. — ( Bunsen , Vol. in. and iv . Mesopotamia. They are a tall, warlike race, 
See India, p. 314. Iran; Babel, Mareb ; strong limbed and muscular, active and healthy. 
Semitic Race.) It is necessary, when considering the Arabs, 

Arabs. — The Arabic language, as written in to distinguish between a series of grades to- 
the Koran, is the most developed and richest of wards civilization, in which they are at 
the Semitic tongues. It is not now spoken in present to be found. The Bedouin, is wander- 
any part of Arabia, as there written. Probably i n & pastoral, tent-loving, disdaining to trade, 
it never was so, any more than the Latin, the .V?t avaricious and willing to sell his ghee, 
English, the German or Italian have ever been hi 9 mutton, or his horse, and always found 
spoken as written in their respective bounds, m wide and open wastes, unpressed upon by 
and Burton quotes from the Arabic Grammar adequate exterior power. Yet, even the Be- 
Of Clodius, that the dialectua Arabum vulgaris d <>uin bend9 to circumstances. He accepts the 
tantnm differt ab erudita, quantum Isocrates re £P on allotted for his pasture grounds. Plunder 
dictio ab hodierna lingua Grseca. Indeed the has its laws and vengeance its chivalry. If he 
Arabs themselves divide their spoken and even n °t trade, be bas st iH wants ; and suffers 
written langii8ge fe into two orders, ihe “ Kalam the presence of a Jew or Saleebah as the An- 
Wati,” or vulgar tongue, sometimes employed ft] 131 * suffers that of the hindoo. A little 
in epistolary correspondence, and the “Nahwi,” higher in the scale, as with the Cha ab, m m® 
Or grammatical and classical language. Every original wandering pastoral Arab, in a metric 
man of education uses the former and can use where he is pressed upon from without, an 
the latter. And the Koran is no more a model boundless plunder and roaming are res- 

of Arabic (as it is often assumed to be) than trained by exterior force. The Arab then part- 
“ Paradise Lost” is of English. Inimitable, no turns to agriculture, and for this he must m 
man imitates them. — (Burton’s Pilgrimage to some degree settle. Society harmonizes to tins 
Mecca , Vol. HI. p . 330.) level. Trade 18 possible. Corn is sold, ihe 

abba cloaks are woven and exported. Dates are 
The Arabian Sea, that part of the Indo- planted. The appetite for trade grows by what 
Afrio ocean on the south of Arabia, including it feeds on. Huts of reeds replace tents ; and 
the Bed-Sea and Persian Gulf, has 6,000 miles one sees in their feeble efforts at reed ornaraen* 
of Sea Coast. Along this and the African coast tation, and in their rough twisting of their 
and to the west are several nations of similar reed rope for their bunds, the possible germ of 
origin* some architectural efforts. Yet higher in the 
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tcale is the Arab flourishing as an experienced 
md wealthy merchant in a town, or adminis- 
tering a well-ordered and comfortable rural 
distriet. Passing among these people, society 
is seen in its transitional state towards civili- 
zation, — (Pelly, Rawlinson , J, 86.) 

The present Arabians, according to their own 
historians, are sprung from two stocks : Kahtau, 
the same with Joktan or Yoktan, of the Bible 
the son of Eber, whose descendants occupy the 
south ; and Adnan descended in a direct line 
from Ishmael, the son of Abraham and Hagar 
who occupy the north.”— (Sales* Koran , 
Preliminary Discourse , p. ii ) 

Yoktan according to Ch. Bunsen, was one 
of the two sons of Nimrod and was the chief 
of the first Arabian emigration that proceeded 
southwards. Tradition points to the moun- 
tains of Armenia as the birth place of the Arab 
and Canaanitish races. It is supposed that 
they travelled along the banks of the Tigris in- 
to Mesopotamia, from which a portion of them 
commenced a great migration southwards, the 
result of which was the foundation of the pri- 
meval kingdoms of Southern Arabia, the king- 
doms of the Adites in Yemen, who believe that 
they came from the sacred North, and once 
lived in a glorious garden of the earth which 
they are to restore. In the matter of their 
present locations, Dr. Latham, in his Ethnolo- 
gy, mentions that Hejaz, is peopled by the 
descendants of Ishmael, but the inhabitants of 
Meccah and Jedda, consist of pilgrims and 
their descendants of African, Persian, and Turk- 
blood. In Southern Arabia, Yerqen, Hadra- 
maut and Oman, the people are more or less 
Himyarite in blood, history and civiliza- 
tion. Those of the towns of Mokab, Sanai, 
Bodda and Loheia, are the more civilized and 
the desert and hill Arabs are rude and ignorant, 
one of them so rude in speech as to be named 
the Bin-i-Kalb, children of dogs— and the Bere- 
kede a branch of the Asir are said to prostitute 
their wives like the Jakuri Hazara- At Haaek 
is the tomb of the prophet Hud, the fourth in 
descent from Shem. At the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf, the pirate coast begins and ex- 
tends 300 mile 9 northwards. The southern 
tribes of the Peninsula of Senai, are more or 
less fishermen. The early Arab religion was 
Sabseanism, a worship of the heavenly bodies, 
mixed with idolatry, but with Mahomed com- 
menced the Arab conquests, the creed, science 
«nd literature. At present, the Arabic alpha- 
bet is in use amongst the Turks, Persians, 
Malays, some of the people of India and Africa. 
It was however of Syrian origin. The Arab 
family is mahomedan, except the Christian Arabs 
Malta,. Nejd or Central Arabia, is Syrian 
•nd arranged into divisions called u Suk ” — 
Mnotogy,) The people occupy- 


ing this Peninsula, are however regarded by 
Captain Burton as of three distinct races : vie* 
the aborigines of the country, who have been 
driven, like the Bheels and other autochtbonic 
Indians, into the eastern and south-eastern wild* 
bordering upon the ocean : second, a Syrian or 
Mesopotamian stock, typified by Shem and Jok- 
tan, that drove the indigenae from the choicest 
tracts of country ; these invaders still enjoy 
their conquests, representing the great Arabian 
people. And thirdly, an impure Egypto- Arab 
clan well personified by Ishm&el, his son Neba- 
joth and Edom (Esau, the son of Isaac)— that 
populated and still populates the Siuaitic Penin- 
sula. The indigens or autochthones, he sayB, are 
those sub-Caucasian tribes which may still be 
met with in the province of Mahrafa, and general- 
ly along the coast between Muscat and Hadra- 
maut. The Mahrah, the Jcnabah, and the Gara 
especially show a low development, for which 
hardship and privation only will not satisfactorily 
account. These are “ Arab el Aribab,” for whose 
inferiority oriental fable accounts as usual by 
thaumaturgy. Dr. Carter has remarked the si- 
milarity between the lowest type of Bedouin and 
the indigeus of India, as represented by the 
Bheels and other jungle races. The principal 
immigrant race, he also says, are theNoachian, 
a great Chaldsegoan or Mesopotamian clan which 
entered Arabia ab^ut B. C. 2,200, and by slow 
and gradual encroachments drove before them 
the ancient race and eeizerl the happier lands 
of the Peninsula. This race would correspond 
with the Arab el Muta-Arribah or Arnbicised 
Arabs of the eastern historians. The third 
family, an ancient and a noble slock, dating 
from B. C 1,900, and typified in history by 
Ishmael, still occupies the Sinaitic Peninsula. 
These Arabs, however, do not, and never did, 
extend beyond the limits of the mountains, 
where they are still dwelling in the presence of 
their brethren. Captain Burton considers it 
highly probable that the Copts, or ancient 
Egyptians, were “ half-caste Arabs a mixed 
people like t he Abyssinian, the Galla, the 
Somali, and the Kafir, an Arab graft upon an 
African stock. Hence the old Nilitic race has 
been represented as woolly-headed and of negro 
feature. — ( Burtons Pilgrimage to Mecca , VoU 
III pp. 29, 31, 41, 4:5.) 

Women.— The Arab are not so scrupulous as 
the Turks and Persians about their women ; and 
though they have the harem, or women's part of 
the tent, yet such as they are acquainted with 
come into it. — ( MignarCs Travels , p» 16.) 

Pirates . — The pirate race whose power and 
influence was long felt by the neighbouring 
tribes, and is still intimately connected with 
their political condition, occupy & part of the 
coast within the Persian Gulf comprehended 
between the mountain range and the aea-atofiy 
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and extending in that direction from Kasab to 
the Island of Bahrein,— a distance of 350 miles. 
On the map, this portion bears the designation 
of the Pirate Coast. Ibn Haukal, in his version 
of the Koran, informs us that before the deliver, 
ance of the children of Israel from Egyptian 
bondage, the subjects of a private . monarch in 
these parts seized on every valuable ship which 
passed. The possession of a few ports within 
and near the entrance of the Persian Gulf, where 
it is not more than thirty miles across, enabled 
them to perceive and sally-out on all passing ves- 
sels. To the Portuguese during their brief career 
in India, they proved quite as troublesome as 
they did in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century to the British. With these robbers 
the imams of Maskat have been repeatedly at 
war. In 1809, an expedition was sent against 
them under Captain Wainwright, in his Majes- 
ty’s ship Chiffonne. Their principal stronghold, 
Ras-ul-Khaimah was stormed and taken, and 
fifty of their largest vessels burnt or destroyed. 
Leit, on the island of Kislim, ami several other 
ports, were reduced; but though this had the 
effect of checking them for a time, they soon 
rebuilt these ports, and gradually returned to 
their old practices. The inhabitants of the 
Pirate Coast consider themselves to be far su- 
perior to either the Bedouin or town Arab. 
The latter, especially those from Oman, they 
hold in such contempt, that a Maskatti and an 
arrant coward are by them held to be nearly 
synonymous. They are taller, fairer, and, in 
general, more muscular than either of the above 
classes, until they attain the age of thirty or 
forty years, when they acquire a similar patri- 
archal appearance. — ( W elided's Travels , Vol, /. 
pp. 249, 2H2.) 

Africa . — In Africa, the Semitic race are found 
as fetish-worshippers, Christian mahomedans and 
Jews. 

Abyssinia — is Christian, with the chief truths 
of the Bible blended with merely human notions. 

The Adai tribes also said to be a Semitic race, 
dwell on the west of the Red Sea. They call 
themselves Afcr, but by the Arabs they are 
called Kanakil, from their chief tribe Ad- Alii, 
and Dr. Krapf is of opinion that this Afcr is 
t-he Ophir of scripture, 

Galla t a Semitic race, occupy Shoa in 
Abyssinia. They are one of the finest races in 
Africa of a dark brown colour with strong hair, 
and well limbed. They live in a beautiful 
country, extending from L. 8° N. toL. 3°. S. 
with a climate, not surpassed by that of Italy or 
Greece, and speaking a language as soft and 
musical as pure Tuscan. They are from six to 
eight millions in numbers. Amongst them are 
scattered Christian tribes, but the religion , 
of the race in general is Fetish, and the seven 
tubes of the Wollo Galia are mahomedans. 


The fetishists worship the serpef t as the 
mother of the human race, and hol| their re- 
ligious services under a tree. They ip every 
fourth day as a day of rest. They acl mwledge 
a supreme being whom they call heai n (Mu. 
lnngu) and have a notion of a fut ;e state. 
There seem to be three natures or attributes in 
their supreme being, viz., Wak or Waka, Su- 
preme, Ogli, a masculine, and Ateti, a femi- 
nine power or embodiment. They have two 
holidays in the week, viz. Saturday, which 
they call Saubatta kenna or little Sabbath and 
Sunday, which is their Saubata gadda or 
greater Sabbath. 

Zanzibar . — The Zanzibar dominions com- 
prise that portion of the coast included 
between Magdashoa in 2° north latitude 
and Cape Delgado in 10° 42' south latitude. 
Beyond them, to the north, are the independ- 
| ent Sonialee tribes, which extend almost to 
the Bed Sea, where they meet the Dankalie 
race ; and on the south they are bounded by 
Mozambique. The extent of coast under the 
dominion of the sultan of Zanzibar is about 
eleven hundred miles, but the most valuable 
parts of his sultanate are the islands of Zanzi- 
bar (containing the capital of the same name), 
Pemba and Alonlia, The first is situated at a 
distance of from twenty to thirty miles from the 
mainland ; and is in size about, equal to the 
Isle of Wight. It contains none but small 
streams. 

The Tonareng is a nomade race dwelling in 
the great desert, very fair, with long hair, 

, aquiline nos^s, hi”h foreheads and thin lips. 
They say their prayers in Arabic, and speak a 
Semitic tongue. Their arms consist of a long 
lancewiih a broad head, javelins 6 or 7 feet long, 
with jagged hooks at the pointed end, a round 
buckler (darega) of buffalo or elephant hide 
Irom Soudan, and a poniard, a broad bladed 
scymeter. 

The Kabyle, south of Algiers are the Berber 
race, the old Nuraidians and differ ill lan- 
guage, form and habit from the Arabs of the 
plains. Thtir number is about 700,000 they 
. have a federal republic, the old Quinque-gentes 
j who gave so much trouble to the Romans, who 
1 treed the soldiership of Maximilian and sixty 

years afterwards again revolted. 

Further West, in Morocco is a population of 
about eight millions 

Berber. 2,300,000 Negro and 

Shellok, 1,450,000 Aoid... 120,000 

Moor... 3,550,000 Christians... 300 

Arab... 740,000 Renegades. 200 

Jew... 340,000 ' 

The Arabs of Morocco, ’are the Moors of 
Spain, the Saracens of France, tall, graoeful son* 
of the Arabian desert, courteous, brave, hospw 
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table and confiding,— descendants of tbe con* copas to the old Karun. The principal towns 
querora, who in the first ages of the Hijrah pro- of Mesopotamia are Diydr Bekr, Hisn Keifa, 
pagated tbe religion of Mahomed, crossed the Jezireh, Mosul, Tekrit, S&mmar& and>Kut»eI- 
Straits of Gibraltar, destroyed the Gothic ara£rah along the Tigris ; Erzingan, Keraikb, 
chivalry, reigned in Spain for 700 years, in- Egin, Kebb&n Maden, Malatiyah, Rum, Kal’ab, 
vaded France, devastated Italy and pillaged Bir, Rakkali, I)eir, ltawd, Anah, Hadisah El* 
the suburbs of Imperial Rome. When the last Uzz, Jibbah, Diw&niyali, Lamlun, Sheikh ul 
Arab king submitted to Ferdinand and Isa- Shuyukh, and Kurnah along the Euphrates : in 
bella and the Moorish palaces of Grenada were addition to Suverek, O’fth, H£ran, Seroug,, 
surrendered to the Christians, the old conquerors Ras-el-ain, M6rdin, Nisibis, Sinjar, El Hadhr,! 
went back to Africa and resumed their noraade KerbeUh, Mesjid Ali, Samawdh, Zobeid, and 
life. In Tripoli, the Arab has monopolized the many other villages, both in the mountains and 
country- In Tunis, the native reappears in a along the streams, between the two great rivers, 
smaller proportion and in Morocco lie is very Grane, or Quade, Moharamarah, and Bdsrah 
scarce. arc the ports ; and the last, being the princi- 

The Berber and Shellok are untamed, warlike pal, is next in importance to Baghdad, the 
tribes dwelling on the mountains ; when possible, capital. 

rovers of the sea, claiming fanciful origins, but The races that have ruled here from the most 
impatient of any subjection. They are the same remote times have been many and remnants are 
race as those whom the French call Kabylc and still to be traced of former dominant peoples 
Zouave. The Moors are little idle men, who in the varied languages still spoken, 
grow fat from indolence, they are lowanders, The inhabitants of that region at present 
traders, dwellers in cities, avaricious, perfidious, consist of Arabs, Osmanli Turks, Kurds, Tur- 
cowardly, cringing and insolent. The Riff- komans, Syrians, Jews and Christians. Arabic 
dwellers of Kalhiva, Cape Trcs Forcas, corres- is the general language; Turkish, Kurdish, 
pond to the Arab Sahcli on the Red Sea coast, Chaldee, Syriac, and Syro-Chaldean dialects 
the name being evidently from “ripa” a bank, being the exceptions. The sunni mahome- 
Euphrates to the Indus . — The regions dan religion is prevalent ; but, in Upper Meso- 
through which these two rivers run, and the potamia, there are many Christians of the creed 
countries intervening have, since remote ages, of Ncstorius, some of whom have become 
been occupied by races who have taken a promi- Roman Catholics and Jacobite as well as Roman 
nent place in history. Aram-Nahrain, is the Catholic Syrians . — {Euphrates and Tigris* Col. 
Syria between the rivers, of Gen. xxiv, 10 and Chesney , p. 111,118. 

Deut. xxiii, 4. The greater part of what was ProfessorRawlinson believes that Chaldea was 
called Mesopotamia, in latter times, constituted a part of the great Mesopotamia plain, border- 
the territory of ancient Babel, and was the Aram ing the Persiap Gulf on the south with Arabia 
Nahrain of Scripture. The same territory in on its west, and the limit between lower and 
Gen. xxviii, 2, is called Padan-Aram, or Cham- upper Mesopotamia on the north. Chaldea 
pagne Syria, both of which designations agree seems to have been divided into a northern 
with the description of the country given by portion from Hit to Babylon, and a southern 
Strabo. portion from Niftier to the shores of the Persian 

Strabo says that the Tigris washes the east- Gulf. In each of these there seems to have 
eni side of Mesopotamia, and the river Eu- been a tetrarchy, viz., Babel, Erech, Accad and 
phrates its southern and western ; whilst the Calneh, in the iand of Shinar (Gen. x. 10) and 
Taurus separates it from Armenia on the north. Hur, or Huruk, Nipur and Larsa or Larancha, 
Pliny is still more distinct. He says that Me- which seem to be the scriptural Ur of the Cbal- 
sopotamia has the Tigris to the east, the Eu- dees, Ercch, Calneh and Ellasar. The northern 
phrates we 3 t, the Persian Gulf south, and the tetrarchy was Babel or Babylon, Borsippa, Cu- 
Taurus north, with a length of 800 miles and a tha and Sippara, the last the Sepharvaim of 
breadth of 360 miles, the city of Charax being Scripture. A Semitic or Aramaic race is usually 
at the extremity of the Gulf, (Lib. vi. c. xxvii.) supposed to have early occupied the great alluvial 
Mesopotamia extends above 10 w in longitude plain at the mouth of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
from Balia, in 38° 7' 10" east longitude, to the They called themselves Aram, and the Greeks 
saluary of the old K&run, in 48° 45' 16" and called them Assyrians, or Syrians, and Nie- 
7°' 31' 5"; in latitude from the shores of the buhr regards the early inhabitants of lower Me- 
Peraian Gulf, in 30° to Sumeisat, in 37° 31' 5" sopotaraia as pure Aramaeans closely akin to 
north latitude • its greatest width being about the Assyrians from whom indeed he regards 
170 miles from Jaber Castle to Hisn Keifa, on them as separated only politically, and this 
the Tigris, and its extreme length nearly 735 view is taken by Bunsen and Muller : but Pro* 
miles. The irregular triangle thus formed has lessor llawlinson (i. 54) regards as correct, the 
^superficies of nearly 76,117 square mile9, in- scriptural statement that they were Hamites ? 
rinding the shores of the Gulf from the Palla- Cushite or Ethiopian. The first Babylonish dy- 
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unity began B.C. 3784, by a powerful Chaldee 
kingdom in Southern Baby Ionia and the histori- 
cal city M Babylon is supposed to have been 
built B.C. 3250. The Chaldean dynasty last- 
ed for 1550 years, B. C. 2234, when Babylon 
was taken by Zoroaster, a Mede, who then 
founded there the second Babylonian dynasty. 
Tlte Median dominion ended B.C. 2011, after 
a rule of 224 years. The Chaldee were on 
several occasions the dominant race. The term 
Chaldsea, is derived by Pococke from Kula a 
tribe, and deva, a god or brahmin. Chaldscans 
were undoubtedly the first people who dwelt in 
cities and formed a nation in the south of Persia. 
They settled in Mesopotamia, but it is supposed 
that they originally came from near Ararat and 
that they had spread northward towards the 
Caucasian range, where they engaged in astro- 
nomical pursuits. . The ancient Babylonia, is the 
modernlrak-i-Ajara. The temple of Belus the sun- 
god of the Babylonians, in the City of Babylon, 
was built about B. C. 3,500 or B. 0. 3,250, 
in the era of the largest pyramid, but five 
centuries before the pyramids generally. This 
temple wa9 built many thousand years after, 
and was quite distinct from the watch tower 
mentioned in. Genesis. The temple of Belus, 
was in the centre of the city of Babylon, and 
was the vastest monument in Babylon, and the 
world, and seems to have been erected 323 
years before the birth of Abraham. It whs a 
temple but also meant as the watch tower of 
Babylon.— (Bunsen, Vol. IV.pp y 479, 491 and 
654.) 

The Chaldee was an Aramaic dialect, differing 
but slightly from the proper Syriac : Ezra iv , 
8 to vi, 8 and vii, 12-2fi ; Daniel ii, 4 to vii, 
28 and Jeremiah x, 10 are written in the so- 
called Chaldee. There is also a Chaldee gloss 
in Genesis xxvi, 47- The Babylonian language 
in the time of Nebuchadnezzar i9 very close to 
Hebrew. The Chaldee language may have been 
that of Terah, but the possibility of the lan- 
guage of Abraham remaining in its original 
state during the 216 years that he and his fa- 
mily resided in Canaan ; and the 430 years that 
the Hebrews abode in Egypt ; and the 400 
years from the Exodus to David, is untenable. 
(Rawlinson.) 

Euphrates to Indus,— The region interven- 
ing between the Euphrates and the Indus is 
thinly peopled. It is occupied by races who 
are subjects of the king of Persia, the bulk of 
whom are nomade and of varied origin ; by the 
races on the north known to Europe as Af- 
ghans ; by the Brahui mountaineers and the 
Balooch races of Baluchistan, and races on the 
sea coast whose origin is unknown, Macdonald 
Kinueir (Geog.Mem. jp. 44) questions whether 
the inhabitants would amount to more than 
eighteen or twenty millions even including the 


Iliyat races, who probably exceed the number 
of those who reside in towns. 

South Persia.— According to the Jehan Nu- 
ma, otie of the earlier divisions of the province 
of Fars was into the five circles or departments 
called u Kurre and named Istakhr, Darabjird, 
Shapur, Ardashir and Kobad. At present, it 
consists of three principal parts, viz. 1. Fars 
proper (Persis Proper.) 2. Laristan near the 
Persian Gulf ; and 3. Behbehan, or the country 
of the Khogilu, which represents the circle of 
Kobad. Behbehan i9 bounded on the north by 
the great belt of mountains which separate Irak- 
i-Ajam from the southern provinces of Persia • 
the northern and north-eastern shores of the Per- 
sian Gulf form its boundary to the south, Ram- 
Hormuz and the Ka*b country lie to the west, 
while Shulistan separates Behbehan on the east 
from the direct dependencies of Fars. On the 
east and south-east, Behbehan is surrounded by 
the Mamaseni tribe : on the north and north- 
west by the Bakhtiyari, and on the weBt and 
south by the Ka’b Arabs. Also, the mountain- 
ous region to the north and north-east of the 
plain of Behbehan is occupied by the Khogilu 
tribes, — and the districts of Lirani and Zeitun, 
near the Persian Gulf, together with the for- 
tresses of G ul-i-gulab, all come under the con- 
trol of the governor of Behbehan. 

Among themselves, with their equals, the Per- 
sians of the higher classes who are settled in 
towns are affable and polite ; to their superiors, 
servile and obsequious ; and towards their in- 
feriors, haughty and domineering. All ranks are 
equally avaricious, sordid, and dishonest, when 
they have an opportunity of being so ; nor do 
they care for detection when they have once 
reaped the benefit of their superior genius, as 
they term it. — [Pottinjer's Travels^ Peloochis - 
tan and Sinde t p. 212.) 

Iliyat. — The word Iliyat is derived from Eel, 
a Turkish or Tartarian word, signifying tribal 
to which “aut,” an Arabic termination of Jw 
plural, was added ; a combination not uncom- 
mon. 

The Iliyat tribes in Persia, are mostly of AjJ®» 
Tartar and Turcoman descent ; but with tribe® 
from the Bakhtiara mountains, who are of a 
race totally distinct from the northern border 
and, probably, something more indigejK$| ", 
the soil, than any of the other wanderers »■ W 
all lead the same manner of life, and bear^th® 
common name of Iliyat their pastoral habitf 
little distinguishing them from the Bedpwi 
Arab, or the nomade Tartar on the banks o| 
Tedzen, 

The subjects of the Persian empire therefore 
appear to consist of two large distinct classes : 
the stationary inhabitants of towns and cities j 
and the wandering dwellers in tenta and tempo* 
rary villages, 
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- Thef comprise a very large portion of the The Garm-sair of Sijistanisa narrow tract 
population of the country, though their actual of country along the lower course of the 
numbers are not well known. They are maho- Helmund. The Baluch races seem to pro- 
medanB of the sunni sect and herdsmen. nounce it '* Gurmsehl” or Garmsail, and one of 

Many of the beat families in Persia are of their wintering places is north-west of Nooghky. 
Jliyat origin. The present royal family is of the and distant about 75 miles. ( Pottinger's Tti - 
JCajar tribe, a Turkish El, which came into vets , Beloochistan and Bind, p. 103 1 Rich .) 
Persia with Timur. Each lliyat tribe has a separate grazing ground 

In winter, the lliyat either inhabit tern- for its flocks; and this land, from long and 
porary huts, or follow the sun into warmer undisputed possession, is considered as the 
districts ; the empire of Persia being sufficiently property of the different chiefs. In the fine 
extended to yield a temperate climate some- season they are continually on the move, 
where, in almost all seasons. They change their in search of pasturage; but, in the winter, 
places of encampment with the season and cli- several of the tribes, amongst which may be 
mate, going in the summer to the yeilauk or numbered the Karagoosli and Afshar, settle in 
quarters were pasturage and water are to be villages. In Dahistan, Astcrabad, and t the 
found in abundance ; and when the cold of Northern parts of Khorasan, instead of tents 

winter sets in, adjourning to the kislilauk or they live in small portable wooden houses, 

warmer region, in which their flocks and herds, They principally subsist on the produce of their 
as well as themselves are better sheltered. Their flocks, and consequently grow but a very small 
summer abodes consist of large black tents, made proportion of corn ; they manufacture cloth, as 
of woven horse-hair, the sides being matting, or well as several other little articles for their 
dried rushes. They are usually pitched in a own use, and the most beautiful Persian and 
quadrangular form on the banks of their here- Turkish carpets, so much admired in Europe, 
ditary rivers, and under the brow of the mouu- are the work of the lliyat. Inured, from 
tains which had shadowed their forefathers for their infancy, to arms, to danger, and fatigue, 
unknown generations. Hence, though they wan- and tenacious, at the same time, of the honor 
der, it is yet within bounds. They have a coun- of their tribe, they are at once the prop and 

try, and only change their place in it. The the glory of their country. Each tribe is 

nomade tribes of Arabia and of Tartary bear the divided into u teera” or branches, and each teera 
same character ; possessing an extended inherit- has a particular leader, all of whom are however 
ance, though it be only a desert. ( Porter's subservient to the chief. These chiefs are, both 
Travels , Vol. I. p. 4.75.) The lliyat constitute from birth and influence, the first men in the 
the military force : and their chiefs, to whom empire ; they are always mutually jealous and 
the tribes are entirely devoted, are the heredi- hostile ;and the king, by nicely balancing the 
lary nobility of the kingdom of Persia. Those power of the ; one against that of the other, 
in the southern provinces, the Bakhtiari, lielhi, insures his own safety and the peace of his 
and Mahmaseni, trace their origin to the most dominions. It is also the custom to detain at 
remote antiquity, and are probably the de- court, either the chief himself or some part of 
scendnnts of the warlike bands who inhabited the his family, a* hostages for the fidelity of the 
same country in the days of Alexander. The tribe. — [Kinneir's Geographical Memoir , p. 
Kashgoi are a noroade Turkish tribe of about 44-45.) 

12,000 families, whose chief is the Il-khani of The lliyat tribes says sir John Malcolm 
They and the Bakhtiari from the warm are all soldiers, and generally horsemen. The 
yfimures of Arabiatan and the head of the Per- cities furnish no soldiers to the army except 
- ifan gulf arrive in spring on the grazing of infantry, they are defended by a militia, who 
l^han. At the approach of winter, both the sometimes take the fiel <1.— (Malcolm’s History 
tribes return to their respective Garm-sair or of Tenia, Vol. II. p* 187.) 
altering lands. Toe entire southern region In their conduct and morals, the lliyat 

bordering on the Per siau Gulf, is called women are vastly superior to those of the 
SftjySannsaer or *• hot region.” It extends from towns and settlements. They are chaste and 
,jSc;sea to the latitude of Kazeroon, and runs correct in their lives, and faithful to their hus- 
with the Persian Gulf, from the banks bands. 

mtticTabtothe confines of Laristan. From Bulbassi.—' The Bulbassi is a Kurd race 

’Sphire, eastward, as far as Cangoon, the tract composed of the following tribes : 

&|ijft'med the Duslitistan or “ land of plaius” The Kabaiz, the reigning family, consist of 
TBe Tungistan, commonly pronounced Tungis- about two hundred persons • 2. Manzoor ; 3., 
toon, or 14 narrow land,” is a small tract of land Mamash ; 4. Piran ; 5. Ruromook ; 6. Sinn 
east of Bushire. The greater portion of the and Taafah, who together make one tribe. The 
People of the whole Garm-sair, consists of an chiefs of tribes are called Muzzin, Each chief 
independent lawless set, many of the tribes be- has a certain number of thieves, who rob for 
robbers by profession* him ; end bis tribe makes him voluntary gifU 
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of provisions. These are his only revenues. 
The price of blood among the Bulbassi is 
twenty-two oxen, but it may be made up in 
other effects, to which often a nominal value is 
attached, more than twice the real amount, 
when the affair is to be compounded amicably. 
Their only laws are the usages of the tribe, and 
these are administered by the chief, assisted by 
the council of elders. No crimes are punished 
with death but adultery, seduction, and such 
like. The Bulbassi will not bestow a girl in 
marriage on a person ot another tribe or people. 
They have courtship among them, and carrying 
off a girl by the lover is common. When a chief 
dies, he is succeeded by the best or bravest of his 
family, with the common consent of his tribe. 

If his eldest son is incapable, the best of the 
brothers succeeds. When a chief is once nomi- 
nated he cannot be deposed, and his authority 
is so well defined, that there are no instances 
of a chief ever having attempted to exceed his 
powers. In their own country the Bulbassi do 
not willingly acknowledge any superior, either 
Turkish or Persian ; but when they descend 
into the regions of Karatchook they pay a tri- 
bute of sheep to the Bey. They are very fond 
of armour ; and most of the principal people 
among them possess a complete suit of mail. 
The Bulbassi Koords have a most curious way 
of curing wounds. They sew the wounded 
man in the skin of a bullock fresh stripped oft 
the animal, leaving only his head out ; and 
they leave him in it till the skin begins to 
putrify. They say this never fails to cure 
the most desperate spear or sabre wound. 
— ( Rich- Residence in Koordistan , Vol. I. p. 
153.) 

Races on the Sea Coast, Ichthyophagi . — The 
people on the coast seem to be identical with 
the races who are known to have dwelt there 
two thousand years ago ; and described by the 
ancients as the Ichthyophagi. From Basrah 
to Hormuz, the sea coast people still princi- 
pally live on fish. The Mahi-abah and Mahi- 
ashnah, literally fish bread and fish soup, 
used among the people of Lar is prepared 
from fish, (more particularly a small kind found 
near Hormuz) by exposing it to the sun. 
Strabo and Arrian relate, that the ancient 
Ichthyophagi, made into bread in a similar 
manner, the fishes which they had dried and 
roasted. The region of the Ichthyophagi 
commenced at Malana near Gape Arabah and 
ended between the ancient Dagasira and the 

5 lace now called Cape Jask, or more properly 
aBhk. Churchill's Collection of voyages men- 
tions that “ the coastes of Persia as they sailed 
in this sea, seemed as a parched wildernesse, 
without tree or grass ; those few people that 
dwell there, and in the islands of Lar and 
Gallon live on fish, being in manner them- 1 
selves transformed into the nature of fishes. So i 
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excellent swimmers are they, that seeing a ves- 
sel in the seas, though stormie and tempestuous 
they will swimme to it five or six miles to begge 
almes. They eate their fish with rice, having 
no bread : their cats, hennes, dogges and other 
creatures which they keepe have no.othcr dyet.” 
Nieuhoff who travelled in 1662, says that about 
Gambroon, the common people make use of 
dates instead of bread or rice ; for it is ob- 
servable that the ordinary food ot the Indians 
all along the coast from Basora to Sinde, is 
dates and fish dried in the air ; the heads and 
guts of the fishes they mix with date stones 
and boil it altogether with a little salt water, 
which they give at night to the cows after they 
come out of the field where they meet with very 
little herbage. — {Taylor's Travels from Eng* 
land to India, Vol. /. p. 266. Churchill's Col- 
lection of Voyages , Vol. II. p. 230 (first edi- 
tion). Ouseley's Travels , Vol. /. p 228. Towns - 
end's Outram and Havelock , p. 297 ). 

Beluchistan. — Around the borders of British 
India are numerous warlike tribes with whom 
the rulers on the marches, both prior and 
subsequent to the British domination, have 
ever been at war. The first of these met 
with as we approach India from the west are 
the tribes occupying Beluchistan. This ter- 
ritory, extensive, varied in character to no 
ordinary degree, consists of lofty rugged table 
land and level ground and their climates ex- 
hibit the severest heat and the most intense 
cold. The mountainous table land, a great 
central mountain range running north and south, 
which comprises the provinces of Sahrawan, 
Jhalawan and Lus, extends from the Afghan 
mountains north of Quetta southwards to Cape 
Monze, or from Lat, 40° to L. 25° North, a 
length ol 340 miles. In breadth it extends 
from the level plains of Cutchee eastward, to 
Nooshky on the borders of the Seistan desert 
westward, extending thus about l6o miles, 
widest about the centre, but it gradually nar- 
rows southwards until at Cape Monze, the range 
is only a few miles in width. The height also 
varies. The greatest altitude is attained at 
Kelat, about 7,000 feet, where the climate is 
European ; southward it rapidly declines, until 
in the province of Lus, the elevation is little 
above that of Sind. This region is occupied by 
many races some of whom have come from Syna 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, and others 
have reached its plains and mountains from the 
north. This mountain range is the great na- 
tural boundary of western India through which, 
here and there, are long and meandering 
valleys. Approaching races have been stop- 
ped by this great barrier while others have been 
thrust into it by subsequent intruders. There 
are two principal divisions, the Baluch and the 
Bmhui, who are sub-divided into numerous 
clans, between whom tie constant blood feuds 
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though all of them recognise the khan of Kelat 
as their paramount chief. 

Mr. Campbell says the Baluch, in all the 
east of Beluchistau are but the upper stratum 
of the population, and there, a9 also in Sewes- 
tan and Cutch Gandava, the Jet race form the 
greatest portion of the agricultural population 
(p. 78-) The Baluch acquired recently domi- 
uiou in Sind and some have settled in the N. 
W of India, to as far as Delhi, where they are 
scattered about in various g capacities, and are 
often camel drivers. They are large powerful 
men, but swarthy. 

Th^y serve as mercenary soldiers, in Arabia, 
and latterly in Bombay they have been labour- 
ers at the harbour and on the qua vs. — {Camp- 
bell, pp. 78, 142.) 

The countries west of the Indus, to which 
Europeans apply the terms Beluchistan and 
Afghanistan, are, however, not known by 
these names to their inhabitants. These are, 
partly, dwellers iu towns and, as indicated 
by their physical appearance are of widely 
different races, who have pushed or been 
pushed forwards from the south, the west, 
and the northwest, into their present sites. 
In the territory of confederate tribes, termed 
Beluchistan, are (1) Baluch tribes proper, viz: 
the Brahui, the Kind, and the Lumri; (2) Those 
not Baluch, viz. : the Dehwar of the capital, 
the Jet of Cutch Gandava ; the Babi ; the 
races occupying the maritime provinces, the 
Afghans of Shall and the hindu residents of 
villages. Baluch is a term used by lbn Haukal 
who says “ the Balonjes arc in the desert of 
Mount Kefes, and Kefes, in the Farsi language, 
is Konje, and they call these two people Koujes 
and Baloujcs.” The Baluch race extend from 
the eastern limit of Cutch Gandava to the con- 
fines of Persia, but include many tribes, speak- 
ing different dialects and of very different des- 
cent, as some have dark countenances and others 
very fair. The greater part of the country west 
of the Indus, from the parallel of Shikarpore to 
that of Sehwan, is held by Baluch tribes. In 
the Afghan district of Siwi, N. W. of Dadar, 
are the Baluch tribes of Khajah and Shilanchi, 
the latter, in Siwi, being neighbours of the 
Afghan tribes of Safi, Kurak, Margazari and 
Duppal. Also, in the hills east of Kalian, are 
the independent remote Husseni, Chacha, and 
Ketra tribes of Baluches. They border with 
the Piari Afghans on the east. There are nu- 
merous Baluch east of the Indus, and those iu 
Bhawalpore and the Panjab, are said to be Rind. 

The question of the original countries of these 
tribes ia still undecided : the Baluch and Bra- 
hui are sub-divided into an infinite number of 
tribes, who take their names from the chief un- 
der whom they serve, the district or country to 
*bich they belong, or the traditions as to whence 
they derive their descent. Lt. Pottinger mentions 


that the Beluchee tongue partakes considerably 
of the idiom of the Persian and at least one-half 
of its words are borrowed from that language, but 
greatly disguised under a corrupt and unaccount* 
able pronunciation. The Brabuiki, ou the 
contrary, is so dissimilar in its sound and for* 
mation, that he did not recollect to have marked 
in it a single expression in any way approaching 
to the idiom of the Persian. It contains, he 
adds, a portion of ancient hindoo words. 

The contour of the people of these two clas* 
ses is as unlike, in most instances, as their 
languages, provided they be descendants of a 
regular succession of ancestors of either ; but 
the frequent inter-marriages which take place 
amongst them have tended in some degree to 
blend together the peculiar characteristic of both, 
so that in many families, and even in whole 
tribes, they have ceased to exist. 

The Beluchee branch, in the first instance, 
form the original class of that name, into three 
principal tribes, called Nharni, Rind, and 
Mugliazzi. The Nharni, principally inhabit 
that portion of Beluchistan which lies to the 
westward of the desert, and there are likewise 
kliel of them at Nooshky aud in Seistan. 

There are, undoubtedly, two languages spoken 
in Beluchistan, the Beluchiki a hindi tongue of 
the Arian or Sanskrit stock in which Persian, 
Sindi, l J unjabi, and Sanskrit words recur ; and 
the Brahui which belongs to the Scythio or 
Turanian or Tamulian or 1) ra v id ian' fc stock. 

The Brahui language, spoken by the moun- 
taineers in the khauship of Kelat, iu Beluchia— 
tan, contains some Dravidian words and a con- 
siderable infusion of unquestionable Dravidian 
forms and idiom9. Considered as a whole, Dr. 
Caldwell regards this language is derived from 
the same source as the Punjabi and 8indi, but 
ii unquestionably contains a Dravidian element* 
derived from a remnant of the ancient Drftvi- 
dian race having been incorporated with the 
Brahui. The discovery of this element be- 
yond the Indus river, proves that the Dravi- 
dians like the Aryans, the Graeco-Scythians 
and the Turen-Mongolians, entered India by 
the North West route. The Brahui state that 
tlnir forefathers came from Halb, Aleppo.— 
(Dr, Caldwell's Comparative Grammar.) The 
Brahui lj0guage, according to Dr Caldwell is 
mainly Punjabi with a Dravidian element ; 
According to Mr. Campbell, is mainly Ariatl 
(Indo-Persie) with a Turanian element. (Camp* 
belly p. 56.) 

The typical Brahui are certain tribes inSa* 
harawan and Jhalawan. The Brahui are sunni 
mahomedans, are stout, squat, have short thiefc 
bones, with round faces and flat lineaments, wftfc 
brown or even red hair and beardB* They hsye t 
both in feature and speech, indications of % 
Turanian element. (Campbell, p % 54.) 
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hardy, often migratory. Their political chief is 
the khan of Kelat. 

The Rind and Maghazzi are settled in 
Gutch Gandava, to which fertile plain they 
hare emigrated at differcut periods from the 
province of Mekran, and have become incorpo- 
rated with the Jilt, or cultivators of the soil, 
as the subjects of the kban of Kelat ; a few of 
these likewise reside in the hills to the N. E. 
of Cutch Gandava and on the skirts of the de- 
serts north of Kelat. The sub-division of the 
Brahui tribes amount to about ten, and those 
of the Rind and Maghazzi each amount to 
double that number. 

The Brahui are a more unsettled and wander- 
ing race, always residing in one part of the 
country, during summer and emigrating to ano- 
ther for the whiter season ; they likewise change 
their immediate place of resort many times in 
search of pasturage for their flocks — a practice 
rare amoug the Beluch tribes. They difl'er so 
much from the Beluch in external appearance, 
that it is almost impossible to mistake one for 
the other. The Brahui, instead of the tall 
figure long visage, and raised features of their 
fellow-countrymen, have short, thick bones, with 
round faces and flat lineaments ; and Lieutenant 
Fottinger had not seen any Asiatics lo whom 
they bear any resemblance, for numbers of them 
have brown hair and beards. The Karnburani, 
being the chief tribe, are subdivided into three 
distinct gradations of rank called Ahmedzye, 
Khuni and Karnburani. The first supplies 
the khan ; the Khani are of the secondary 
rank of chiefs. The word Karnburani includes 
all the remainder of the tribe, but in common is 
applicable to the whole body. They receive 
wives from, but do not marry their daughters 
into other tribes. 

He 8ays t of the original settlement of the Be- 
looch and Brahui tribes in the country, that when 
Mahomed, the successor of Subaktagin, the first 
sultan of the Ghaznavi dynasty, turned his arms 
towards India, he subjugated the whole of 
the level district, west of the Indus, to the 
very foot of the Brahui mountains. His son, 
Musaood, extended these conquests still more 
westerly into Mekran ; he adhered, however, to 
his father’s plan of not ascending the lofty ran- 
ges, and all subsequent invaders of ^nd, seem 
to have been guided by their example; The Ba- 
looeh, however, ascribe their origin to the earliest 
paahomedan invader of Persia, and are very de- 
sirous of being supposed to be of Arabian extrac- 
iion. They spurn the idea that they are derived 
from one stock with the Afghans. The affinity 
of the Beluchiki to the Persian language 
affords of itself strong evidence in favour of this 
position (viz. that they came from the west- 
ward) to back which, we still see that the majo- 
rity of the Beluch nation still dwell on the 
Western frontier ; but as neither hair, features, 


manners, nor language, bear the slightest simili- 
tude to those of the Arabs, he rejects the claim 
totally. In the beginning of the fifth century 
of the Hejira, the Suljuk Tartar appeared in 
Khorasan, and in the short space of ten years 
wrested that kingdom from the house of Ghaz- 
navi. It was ceded to Alp Arslan, and constituted 
a part of the Seljukide dominions, uutil the ex- 
tinction of that race, about 150 years posterior 
to T'ogrul Beg having assumed the title ,of em- 
peror. Tn the lapse of time, the Beluch are 
alluded to both by that general term and par- 
ticular tribes and as dwelling in the very dis- 
tricts which they people at this hour. 

We learn from the Greek and Asiatic historians 
that, as these armies became dismembered, 
either by the death of their generals or a defeat, 
the barbarians who composed them wandered 
over the country until they found an advanta- 
geous place to fix themselves, or entered the 
services of some more fortunate chieftain than 
their own as mercenaries. Bach, in his opinion, 
were the Beluch, and that they are of Turko- 
man lineage, various circumstances go to prove. 
Their institutions, habits, religion and, in short, 
everything but their language, are the same • 
this last anomaly is easily explained. The Sel- 
juk had long settled in Persia, where they 
naturally adopted the colloquial dialect, and 
brought i f with them on their expulsion by the 
Kharazmian kings. The unremitting enmity 
of these kings forced vast hordes of them to fly 
from Persia after they had been colonised there 
for many years. The fugitives are said to have 
gone to Seistan and the neighbouring countries, 
which are those of Bind, Beistan, and the Bra- 
hui mountains. 

The Rind, one of the principal divisions 
of the Belooch tribes— have a tradition that 
they came originally from Aleppo. 

The Brahui appear to have been a nation 
of Tartar mountaineers, who settled, at a very 
early period in the southern parts of Asia, 
where they lived an ambulatory life in khels, 
or societies, headed and governed by their own 
chief and laws, for many centuries ; and at 
length they became incorporated, and obtained 
their present footing ut Kelat and throughout 
Beloochistan. It is impossible to form more 
than a supposition, wliat was the nature of the 
region from which they emigrated, but their 
pursuits and way of domestic life aftord the 
strongest reason for believing that they were 
originally mountaineers ; and some amongst 
them affirm that the very name demonstrates 
this by its signification being a compound of an 
affix boan and roh, a word said to mean a hill 
in the dialect still spoken in some part 8 ' °! 
Thibet ; such reasoning, however, is not entitled 
to any great dependence, though supported by 
the collateral evidence of the Beloochees, being 
called in one quarter of the * country ^harui» 
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which, if we admit the former derivation, I 
means “ lowlanders,” i % e. literally not bill* 
men, a name they received from the Brahui 
when they came amongst them, and evinced a 
preference for the champagne districts, low 
villages, and plains. The Brahui imagine 
themselves the aborigines of the country. 

In another place he states, that he considers 
the hindoos to have been the first colonisers of 
the upper part of the Brahui mountains, and 
that the Brahui gradually settled amongst 
them. That the first hindu rajah was named 
Sehwa, who called in the aid of these mountain 
shepherds against a horde of depredators from 
the western parts of Mooltan, Shikar poor, and 
Upper Sind ; and that the Brahui, having 
defeated and driven off these invaders, deposed 
the rajah Sehwa, and seized the government 
for themselves — a chief of the name of Kumbar 
becoming khan of Kelat, of whom the present 
khan, is a lineal descendant. 

The foregoing, says Dr. Cooke, would lead 
us to suppose : — 1st. That the original in- 
habitants of the country were hindoos, who 
fled from the conquering mahomedans who in- 
vaded Sind, Lus and Mekran, A. H. 93 : — 
2 nd. That the Brahui were Tartar moun- 
taineers, who gained a footing in the country 
and ultimately supplanted the former becoming 
the ruling race : — 3rd. That the Belooch 
came from the westward, but whether they 
were Seljuk Tartars or Arabs from Aleppo, is 
a matter of doubt. 

The other classes mentioned as residing at 
Kelat are the Babi and Dehwar. The first 
are merchants, who appear to have come origi- 
nally from Affghanistau : they are considered a 
wealthy people. The Dehwar are, in all proba- 
bility, the descendants of the Tajik of Balk 
Their language is nearly pure Persian, they 
inhabit the Dch or villages, .and do not migrate, 
are an agricultural people, hard-working and 
poor. — Dr . Cooke in Bombay , Medical Tran- 
saction, No. VI. New Series , I860, p. 31. 

Dr. Latham classes the Belooch language 
with the Persian, but considers it a 9 a modi- 
fied form. He says, “ E. and S. E. of the 
proper Persians of Kirraan, come the Belooch 
of Beloochistan. If Rask’s great theory be the 
correct one, which makes all the fragments of 
nations speaking a Tamulian dialect parts of 
one great continous whole, which spread in the 
earlier ages over India and Europe, underly- 
ing the more recent system of Celtic, Gothic, 
Slavonic, and classical nations, as the primary 
strata in geology underlie the secondary and 
tertiary, but cropping out, or being exposed 
fiwe and there — as the fragments of nations— 
°f Lap, Finn, and Basque in Europe, and of 
the Cuchwaree, Cohat ee, Tudo, Gond, Lor 
•nd other mountaineers of India ; if I say, this 
theory be the correct one, then the Brahui, be- 


ing of the great Tamulian family, would be the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the country. Thus 
the Koord who inhabit the Dasht-i-be-danlat, 
doubtless came fromKurdistan, probably amongst 
the armies of some mahomedan invader of India 
and, perhaps, laden with spoil, preferred on 
their return, to settle where they now are, rather 
than continue their march to their own coutt^ 
try, and made choice of the Dasht-i-be-daulat. 
Again many of the Jhalawan tribes are undoubt- 
edly of Rajpoot origin ; and until lately, the 
practice of infanticide was prevalent amongst 
them. Near Bagwana is a cave in the rock 
filled with the dried mummy like bodies of in- 
fant s, some of which have a comparatively re- 
cent appearance. The Sacm, who formed part 
of Alexander’s army, and whose country is 
stated by Wilson to have been that lying bet- 
ween the Paropamisan mountains anil sea of 
Aral, still exist as a tribe of the Brahui of 
•Ihnlawan. It is not improbable that they 
accompanied Alexander as far as the south of 
Sind, and returning with Craterus up the Moolla 
Pass, settled in their present position. The 
Belooch also have by no means a pure and 
unbroken descent from any one source. Adopt- 
ing Pottingcr's theory, that the main body 
were Seljuk Tartars driven out of Persia, as he 
describes, and that the Belooch have no re- 
semblance in any way to the Arabs, yet undoubt- 
edly, many are of Arabic descent. In many 
cases the outline of their physiognomy is very 
similar to that of the Arab of Egypt and Syria 5 
and if such a Belooch were diessed in the Arab 
dress, it would be exceedingly difficult to detect 
his nationality.* Others are Sindians who fled 
to the hills on the invasion of their country by 
the mahomedans. The original liindoo inhabi- 
tants of the Murree and Boogtee hills were 
driven out by their present occupants, but the 
natives of Barkhan (the Khetran) inhabiting 
the more mountainous district 10 the north-ward 
were able to hold their own. The whole are 
nominally subject to the khan as chief of all, 
hut his power appears to vary with his popu- 
larity. The tribes, especially the Brahui 
mountaineers, reside in tomans, or collections 
of tents. These tents are made of goat's hair 
black or striped ; the furniture is very simple— » 
a few metal cooking pots, a stone, hand-mill, 
and some rough carpets and rugs, with a distaff 
for spinning wool, and a hookah, are all that 
are usually found in a Brahui tent. That of 
the chief may, perhaps, be better furnished, and 
he 1*9 richer than his neighbours in flocks and 
herds. The dress of the lower orders is made 
up of a long tunic, trousers loose at tbe feet, 
and a black or brown great-coat or cloak, 
usually of felt, kummerbund and sandals. They 
wear a small cap, either fitting tight td 4 the out- 
line of the head, or dome shaped, with a tattdl 
on the top. Those of the higher classea ate 
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ekbor&telyonmmented with gold thread. A 
few wear turbans, and the Belooch have them 
preposterously large, of white muslin. The 
higher classes are somewhat better dressed and 
carry loongees, or scarfs, which they throw 
around their shoulders in exactly the same man- 
ner as a Scotchman wears his plaid, and as the 
ahcientlrish orHyperboreans worethemsges ago. 

Instead of the Oholo, Belooch i women gener- 
ally wear the Gaghgho, a long shift resembling 
an English night shirt, but opening behind be. 
tween the shoulders, and with half arms. It is 
generally made of red or white stuff, and rea- 
ches almost down to the ancles, lied is the 
fashionable colour and elaborately worked at the 
breast. 

The men wear their hair long and flowing 
over the shoulders, whilst a luxuriant beard 
falls over the breast. The women tie their hair 
in a knot behind, brushing it smooth in front, 
and keeping it in place by a kind of fixature. 
The colour of the hair is frequently brown or 
red, and mauy of the natives have a European 
cast of countenance, in some cases strongly re- 
sembling the Irish. A man shoulders his match- 
lock and stalks his enemy as he would an ibex, 
shooting him down whether lie be armed or 
not, or working in his field. There was, about 
A. D. 1854, a feud existing between two tribes, 
in which one had already lost 300 men, and 
the other 120. In some cases, by making 
compensation either in money, land, or cattle, 
the difference may be settled. 

At the commencement of the winter months, 
all emigrate to the plains, and many leave the 
bill country as early as the middle of Septem- 
ber. 

A considerable portion of Beluchistan is sub- 
ject to the khan of Kelat, the four sub-divisions 
of whose territories are given by Mr, Masson as, 


Western. 

Maritime. 

Central. 

Eastern. 

Nushki 

Las 

Saharawan 

Kach Gan da* 

Kharan 

Hormara 

Kelat 

va 

Mushki 

Paujghar 

Kej 

Kolwah 

Jhow, 

Peraani 

Jhalawan 

Harand on 
the Indus 
Dajil „ 


Western Sub-division ; Nushki. — The Zigger 
Minghal and Raskshani, who inhabit Nushki, 
have no proper towns or villages, but reside in 
tents, and are not migratory. Their river, the 
Kaisar, is useless for irrigation and is lost 
amongst the sands. They cultivate wheat at 
the skirts of the hill ranges supporting the 
plateau ofSaharawan. Snow seldom falls. The 
Zigger Ming ha S at one time occupied the Dasht- 
i-Gura® near Kelat, but their increasing num- 
bert.coropeUed them to migrate into Nushki, 
•dispossessing the Bakshani, of whom two to- 


mans or elans still reside at Nushki. They 
have a much valued breed of horses, called Tarji. 
Their flocks are very numerous. 

The Kharan province, in which lies 'two small 
towns, is ocoupied by a tribe of Persian origin 
called the Nousherwani, of whom the Alif Zye 
are one branch. They cultivate a little wheat 
and barley but insufficient for their own wants. 
They claim a descent from Noushirwan, similar 
to t he lldipur raj puts. 

Mushki lias several towns and castles, and is 
occupied by the Mehmasani, the Nousherwani 
and Mirwari tribes. 

The Mirwari Brahui are located in Mushki, 
Jhow and Kolwah. The Brahui entered from 
the west and point to Kliozdar as the capital 
prior to occupying Kelat. 

The Mehmasani have branches in Seistan, 
and the hills of Luristan. 

Panchghar, has ten small towns, it is celebrat- 
ed for its groves of date trees, and is occupied 
by the Giichki tribe of Brahui, of peaceful and 
agricultural habits. 

Kej, the most western of the Kelat territories, 
is called Mekran , — sometimes also Koj Mek- 
ran and is the Gedrosia of the Greeks. It is 
inhabited by many tribes of whom the Gilchki 
is the most numerous but about half the popula- 
tion is of a sect of mahomedan9 called Ziggar. 
The maritime and fishing population of the 
little ports on the coast of Mekran from Sanwi- 
ani to Charbai, are denominated Med, and 
comprise four divisions, the Guzbur, Hormari, 
Jellarzai, and Ghelmarzye. 

The Ghuha people, occupy a district of same 
name, on the river Hub, which falls into the sea 
at Cape Monze. They are said to he of Sumrah 
or of Brahui origin, and seem to occupy the 
Pubb hills of Kurachee. 

There are, in Mekran, cyclopean structures, 
raised by some unknown prior race. They are 
called Ghorbasta or Ghorband and bear a re- 
semblance to the cyclopean remains of Europe. 
They are built across ravines to form tanks and 
on the declivities of mountains to distribute the 
water. They have been constructed by an agri- 
cultural race who had, on euteriug it, foreseen 
that the country would not otherwise support 
them and the race is supposed by Dr. Cook to 
have been Polasgi or a people with kindred 
habits. 

Kolwah , four or five days journey from the 
coast, has several villages and castles, and is 
occupied by the Mirwari, Rodahi, Homerari and 
Nousherwani tribes, who interchange their 
commodities with the ooast, sending wool, gbi, 
hides and bdellium. 

Jhow has but one village, Nandaru, its tribes 
are the Mirwari and Halada, the latter Brahui 
and pastoral. Numerous mounds here called 
14 daim” exist, where coins and trinkets 
found, remnants of some former, race. 
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tfarUmt Dmsion<~~Le* is separated from tbeir belief that they came from Sherrtan on the 
Lower Sind and the Indus delta by theHiila Caspian. 

Mountains, and is occupied by the Lasai divi- The Mahomed Shahi dwell chiefly at Man- 
sion of the tribe of Lumri or Numri. They tung and Kuhak, but hold also Zir-dad a village 
have about twelve divisions or clans, one of west of Bagh in Kach Gandava. 
which, the Jamhut, furnishes their chief or Jam The Bangul-zye exclusively occupy Isprinji, 
They trace their origin to Samar, who founded but reside also at Shall and Mustung and la 
Samarkand, mid acknowledge a consanguinity winter repair to Talli near Lehri. 
to the Bhatta ofJeaulmir. TheLumri are an The Lari, exclusively hold Nermuk, but re- 
active hardy pastoral people, their wealth con- side also at Mustang and Shaee, with other 
sists in flocks of goats, with fewer buffaloes, and tribes. 

camels. They despise agriculture : wild Lurari The Sh Luss reside at the skirts of the bills 
are found grazing on the rocky banks of the west of Khanak. 

Hab river. Their language varies little from The Sirpherra reside in summer in Ghurghi* 
that current in Sind. They manufacture coarse ua, and during winter in Kach Gandava. 
fabrics from the wool of tbeir goats and camels. Mangchar has a few dispersed hamlets. It 
The Lumri eats meat almost raw and is greatly is well irrigated with canals and the whole plain 
addicted to the use of opium. Las has only two is intersected with bunds or dams to preservethe 
or three places for receipt of custom. Near one rain. The tomans are scattered over the plain, 
of these, Bela, are found coins, trinkets and Many broo<^ mares are kept. It is separated 
funereal jars. Sunrniani contains numerous of from Mustung by a lengthened valley termed 
the Mehman sect or race, and part of the fixed Khad, in which $he Shirwani tribe of Brahui 
population of Bela is called Jaghdal. dwell. The flrahui tribes on the east, border 

Hormara a sterile district with a port of same with the Mandawari, Kuchik and Puzh Rind 
name is subject to Las. Near Jabl Malan, is a tribes and the Ghazgi Brahui, adjacent to Kach 
tribe called Gujur, at Garuki, the Sangur tribe, Gandava. 

and at Hormara in Mekran, with four hundred Besides these, Merv is held by the Kurds • 
houses, is a tribe of this name. The Hormara Isprinji by the Bangui zye ; Kuhak by the 
tribe say they came originally from Sind. Mahomed Shahi ; Nurmuk by the Lari Brah- 

Persani west of Hormara is a small port of hui ; Lup by the Kalui Rind ; Kishan by the 
two hundred houses. Sherwani. The fixed population of the several 

Central Provinces , — The Saharawan terri- villages dispersed over this tract does not ex- 
tories are about 10,000 square miles. The ceed 2,500. On the west of Sahnrawan the 
population does not exceed 50,000. The bor- country is held by pastoral tribes, the Sirpherra 
ders of this elevated plateau, the more northern and their branch, the Rodani, Kurds of the 
of the Balucli confederate provinces, runs with Dasht-i-be DoMat : Sherwani of Khad, and 
the Afghan districts of Peshing and Toba, de- the Raisani. of Dolai and Khanak. 
pendent on Kandahar, and is separated on the Dasht-i-be Dowlat belongs to the Kurd 
east by a range of hills, from l)adar and Kach Brahui tribes. It is in the northern part of 
Gandava. It has only the Bolan river and a few Sahnrawan and west of the Bolan hills, is about 
rivulets, but the climate is-cool, and the rains 15 miles in length and breadth. In spring it 
ensure good grain harvests. is covered with lovely flowers and grasses and 

Shall his one of its districts where snow lies is then covered with the tomans of the Kurd, 
for two months of the year. The population who retire to Merv after the harvest of autumn 
consists of the Kassi tribe of Afghans who claim and then predatory bands of Khaka roam over 
affinity with the Safi clans, but in spring and the ground and attack travellers, 
summer numerous Brahui tomans range over The Kurd tribe possess the Dasht-i-be Dowlut 
its plains. Its capital called Shall by the Ba- and Merv also Tikari in Kach Gandava. 
loch, by the Afghans is called Quettah, an Central Provinces .— Kelat is the name of a 
equivalent for kot or fort. -own and province. The town with its 800 

Mustung has a healthy climate and fertile soil, houses is in a narrow valley having on the ehst 
It contains no Afghans, the fixed inhabitants he hills of Kach Gandava. The population of 
aw Dehwar, mixed with the Raisani, Sherwani, Kelat consists of many Dehwar, Brahui, Hindu* 
Mahomed Shahi, Bangol-zye, Lari, and Sir- and slaves and the entire suburbs are occupied 
pherra tribes of Brahui. by Afghans. 

The Raisani the most respectable of the The plain of Dasht Guran south of Chappai* 
Saharawani tribes (from “rais” Arab a ruler), s inhabited by the Sunari, a branch of thd 
we able to raise 600 fighting men. Jehri tribe of Jhalawan. 

The Shirwani occupy exclusively Khad and Jhalawan with less elevation thari SaharawtoT 
Kishaa, and reside with other tribes in 8hal! it’ held by Brahui tribes, amongst whom’ M 
«d Mutung. They take tbeir name from the Minghal, Bizttnju and Satfaletti, inf ifca 
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The fixed population in their little towns 
does not exceed 10,000 and are greatly exceed- 
ed by the pastoral tribes, The great tribes of 
.Minghal and Bizunji, giving them the pre- 
ponderance. 

The Minghal are of rude and predatory habits. 
They occupy the southern hills of Jhalawan 
from Khozdar to Bela in Las. They have two 
great divisions, the Shahi-zye and Phailwan- 
•iye. 

The Bizunji, of which are two great divisions 
the Amalari and Tanbarari, are west of but 
on the same hills as the Minghal. They are a 
violent people and much addicted to rapine. 

Eastern provinces . — Each Gandava of which 
the capital is Gandava, is a great level tract, and 
is inhabited by three very distinctly marked 
races, the Jet, the Bind (including the Ma- 
ghazzi,) and the Braliui. The Jet seem the 
original race, and occupy the centre of the 
province. The Kind with their lawless sub- 
tribes the Jakrani, Dumbaki,Bugti «nd Marri, 
are a more recent intrusive race dwelling on the 
skirts. The Doda, a division of the widely dis- 
persed great Marri tribe, for the last three cen- 
turies, have occupied the hill ranges east of the 
plain of Kaclii. The Marri are a brave race 
and have long been distinguished as daring de- 
predators. 

Harand and Dajil, in Kach Gandava, but 
bordering on the Indus, are inhabited by the 
Gurch&ni tribe of Bind, and have the Muzari 
on their south. 

The great Bind tribes are sub-divided into 
44 branches, though not Brahui are denominat- 
ed Baluch. Their tradations affirm them to have 
immigrated ages ago, from Damascus and 
Aleppo. Their language is the Jetki in com- 
mon with that of the other inhabitants of Kach 
Gandava and Mard-i-Bind means a brave man. 
The Bind of Kach Gandava are of the Utau- 
Zye divisions. 

The Utan Zye dwell at Suran. 

„ Dumbki and Jakrani dwell at Lehri. 

„ Doda Marri „ Kalian. 

„ Bugti iu the hills east of Lehrat, Sing 
Saloh aud Teriki. 

„ Homarari dwell at Tambu. 

„ Jafflali „ Bojan. 

Of these Bind tribes, the Dumbki, Jakrani, 
Bugti and Doda Marri, have always been 
distinguished by their rebellious and predatory 
habits. They indulged these in attacks on 
the British armies west of the Indus. The 
Marri tribe is considerable and inhabit the 


frequent inroads on the plains. They'antl the 
Magbazzi seem to have emigrated from 
Mekran to Kutch Gandava, at different periods, 
and to have become incorporated withjhe Jut 
cultivators. 

The following minor Bind tribes reside in 
the north eastern hills of Sahrawan. 

Kallui at Lup. Mandarari at Bodbar. 

Kuchik at Kirta. and 

Pushh at Johan. Pugh at Kajuri. 

The Kind on the western banks of the In- 
dus are of tyo great tribes, the Gurchaui, who 
inhabit Harand and south of these the preda- 
tory, but. nearly independent, Mazari tribe. 

The Maghazzi have only four families, the 
Butani at Jell being the chief. They are the 
deadly enemies of the Kind, but are probably 
of the same race. 

The Maghazzi aresub-divided into four princi- 
pal families or clans, of which the Butani of 
Jell are the most illustrious and give the chief 
or sirdar, to the whole. They boast of being 
able to muster 2,000 fighting men, and between 
them and the Rind a blood feud long existed. 
The Maghazzi aud Kind are alike addicted to 
the use of ardent spirits, opium ami bhang. 

An extraordinary sect, the Daee, are met 
with at Gajer. They resemble the Brahui 
in appearance, and wear the same dress. Also, 
portions of certain Brahui tribes are Daee, 
such as the Saget (a) Takee, Shadu, Laee, Mar- 
brow, &c. They have a moolla or priest, and a 
book. They say that they originally caine from 
the westward near Kg, where there is a city 
called Turbot, The sect abounds iu Mekran, 
and has extended as far east as this. At the 
city called Turbot is a little hill of circular 
form called by them Kn- Murad, on the summit 
of which is their principal mugid, where they 
meet at stated times to perform their rites. 

Professor Wilson, in his “ Adana Antiqua,” 
page 141, mentions the Daee amongst other 
Scythian tribes, as associated with the MasBa- 
getae, and in a map attached to Digby’s trans- 
lation of Quintus Curtius, their position is 
fixed a little south of the Jaxartes. This coin- 
cidence of association with the Sageta, and 
Sakte, both then and now, is worth remarking. 

SIND .— This country is on the lower Indus 
and its delta with the ocean on its south, the 
valley of a great and fertile river to the north* 
and warlike races pressing forwards from the 
west. Often conquered, by the Scythic nations, 
the Ractriau Greeks, Arians, Persians, Arabs 


eastern hills of Kach Gaudava, and a peaceful and Baluch, the races iu it are numerous, 
and obedient portion of tbe tribe are in the About the commencement of the Christian 
hills west of the province below Jell. A large era, the Bai dynasty ruled from Kashmir and 
portion are at Adam Marri, on the S. E. Kanouj to Makra and the port of Dabalon 
frontier of Sind. Tbe Marri of Kach Gaodava the shores of the sea of Oman, and from Surat 
are notorious fox their lawless habits aadmata to Kandahar . and the Solaiman range# aha 
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commencement of this dynasty has not been 
ascertained* but in the time of Bai Diwaij, the 
capital was Alor. He was a powerful chief, 
vrho contracted alliances with the rulers of India, 
He was succeeded by his son Kai Siharas I. Rai 
Sihasi was the celebrated son of Rai Siharas, and 
the next were Siharas II, who reigned 42 years, 
mid was killed in battle. He was a contempo- 
rary of Nousherwan. After Saharas II, a brah- 
man dynasty succeeded. The reign of the 
Rai seems to have extended to 137 years and to 
A. D. 479. 

Several places on the Indus are named after 
the Chsch dynasty, viz. Chachpur, Chachar, 
Ohachgaon, Chachi. Chach was a hrahmin who 
usurped the kingdom of the Rai dynasty of Sind, 
He whs a contemporary of Sliahram orShah- 
r«ar, and he is supposed to have invented the 
game of chess. He seems to have reigned 
about A.H. 2, and to have been succeeded by 
his brother. 

Mr. Campbell says the Sindi people and lan- 
guage are almost confined to Lower Sind, and 
there the Sindi has much arabic mixed with it. 
The Sindi people are well grown and robust, but 
dark skins, immoral and idle, and given to 
hunting, fishing and pastoral pursuits quite as 
much as to cultivation and the delta and coun- 


came rulers in Sind and the Rhind remained 
their dependants. The Belooeh are generally 
said to have come originally from Aleppo in 
Syria, they have, however, all the characteristics 
of Arabs, sharp, well defined features and. well 
built limbs. Many of their Sind divisional 
appellations merely denote families or descend* 
cuts of men of renown whose names the fami- 
lies bear. There are 28 tribal naraea in the 
Kurachi district and 60 in that of Hyderabad* 
On the upper Sind frontier, likewise, the Beloooh 
retain the characteristics of Arabs, alike in 
features and customs. They have sharp well 
defined features, are very spare but have weH 
built bodies and limbs. They are averse to- 
regular labour and restless, but they will under- 
go the roost, wonderful fatigue for the purpose 
of stealing a camel or bullock. All their tradi- 
tions point to Syria as their original site and 
the date of their advent as about 1,200 years 
ago. Amongst themselves, the Hhind rank first 
in importance, then the Loshari, Jutooi ; Dhum- 
ki, Jukrani, Murri, Boogti. The Brahui have 
mostly remained in the mountains of Beloo- 
chistan. General Merewether says that their 
traditions are less clear than those of the Bc- 
looch, but that they also came from the west 
entering Beloocliistan from Kirman by Mckran. 


try of the lower Indus, seem to be ill and in- 
sufficiently cultivated (p. 141) Mr. Campbell 
supposes a mixture of Arabic, Persian and 
Kol blood. 

Most of the races dwelling in Sind, desig- 
nate themselves by tribal names, either assumed 
by themselves or applied to them. These 
names indicate the country or town from 
which they came, or the ancestor or distant race 
from whom they have sprung. The bulk of the 
people of Sind profess mahomedanism, 

Syud Mahomedans claim to be descendants 
of Mahomed, through his’ daughter Katimah 
and her husband Ali. There are of them, 13 
tribal designations in Kurachi, and II in the 
Hyderabad district. In the Hyderabad collerto- 
fate, the Syuds are land owners and extensive 
cultivators and say they came from Arabia and 
Persia, about 700 years ago. 

Koreshi was the Arab tribe to which Maho- 
med belonged. They have in Sind many tribal 
names : they are cultivators, kazi and scribes 
and originally came from Syria, Iran and Irak, 
and olaim descent from Ali, Abas, Ahubakar, 
Vtnar and Usman styling themselves Alvi from 
Ali, Abasi, from Abas, Sidiki from Abubakar, 
Farooki from Umar, Usmani from Usman. 

WoocA.— The tribes who have come fromBelu- 
Jhfetan are known in Sind by the general term 
"eloocht The Rhind tribe is in Sind the head of 
^Ithose from that region, and from them have 
deibeiidei^other tribes. TheTalpur, however, be- 


Kurrumntee .— These have descended from the 
Beiooch race but have subdivided into 39 
tribes : 

Asundee , a tribe from Multan. 

Mogul , a tribe from Persia. 

Tooruk or Toork, do do Khorasan* 
Afghan do do do 

Arglioni . — This tribe came to Sind in the 
time of theSumma dynasty which they overthrew 
and succeeded about A. H. 927 and ruled for 
35 years, being in their turn overthrown by the 
Turkhani in A. H. 962, The Turkhani came 
to Sind about that year and were in power from 
A. H. 9(32 to A. H. 1021. 

Foreign tribes . — Of the foreign tribes are 
descendants of Haroon, Mukrani, Loodee (now 
known as Loodia) Habshi, Sidi, and Jungiani* 
Suwmcl claim to be descendents of Sam, son 
of Noah. They have been long in Sind, of which 
they are supposed to be the original occupants. 
They were in power as rulers from A. H. 75$ 
to A. H. 927, when they were overthrown by 
the Arghoni. Their sub-divisions are very 
numerous, nearly two hundred. The chief seem 
to be the Summa, with the sections Sumaja, 
T)era-Sumani,LoondSumma,Joona-Summa,Oto» 
Summa, Saheb-Summa, Sahad-Summa, She- 
khab-Summa and Siud-Summa. As* they are 
regarded as the original occupants of the country, 
their tribal names may suggest to ethnologist 
the regions whence they came. 
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Abr*. Jvwpuwsr. Nalio*< Shots. 

Abrafo, Jaraja. Nalua. SoQltauote. 

Ageel. Jasiagoyah, Nara. 3 ootia. 

Amra. Jokia. Notia. ^ubta, 

Btbra. Jugseea. Notiar. Sam mu. 

Bttya, Jutt. Narnria. Sumaja. 

$od,U. Kaka. Qodbahuigo- Derra-sum- 

Boda. Kakajah. ra. mani. 

Budio. Kidri-pota. Oodhaja. Loond-Sum- 

Buttee. Koraja. Oodha. ma. 

Charsboo. Kora. Oodhar. Joona-Sum- 

GbaUaria. Loodia. Oonur. ma. 

Chugra. Lookba. Oottur, Oto-Summa. 

Cpor. Louud. Phool. Sahd sutnma 

Biaaur, Lukkha. Phooloabia. Saheb-sutn- 

Doongua. Mindra. Potor. ma. 

Gboba. Moosra. Pullee. Shekhab- 

Hajana. Muhur. Puria. Summa. 

Balk- Muaabya. Rah tor. Sind Summa. 

Hingoja Munapya- Ramabey. Tnkhra. 

Hlngora. Mungra. Randbhoer. Vurriah. 

Wahud. 

The Soomra race entered Sind about A. H. 
445, and became the rulers of Sind in A. H. 
609, from which year they continued in power 
tUi A. H. 751, when they were overthrown 
by the Summa. The name was originally pro- 
nounced Samra. The tribes in the Kurachee 
district are the Kumeerpota ; Meetopota, 
Bndeepota and the Noruugpota. In the 
Hyderabad District the Soomra are cultivators 
and oil manufacturers. 

Miscellaneous Tribes, of Sind, professing 
mahomedanism are as under. 

Awan Memon khowaja | Nakhooda 

Chuwan Memon Sayata Solangeo 

Guda Machee 

Khowaja Mochee 

The Memon or Mehman mahomedana are culti- 
vators, shop-keepers, artisans, &c. They are be- 
lieved to be converts from hinduism and are 
distributed through the Kurachee district, tak- 
ing their tribal names as given below, princi- 
pally from their original place of abode. The 
Kkwaja are of the shiah sect and call them- 
selves followers of Khwaja Soliman, Farisi. 
Their tribal names are 

Akhoond Khwaja Puggir 

Bandrpo Kusaabi Quazi 

Iludokut L0081 Surha 

Katiyar Mirzapori 

Khebrana Patoli 

, Oola, formerly slaves, principally from Africa 
ire- the Sidi, Iiabshi, Khaskeli, Sindi and 
Jemghur. 

. Tradesmen, are the Baza, Lolnr, Wadha 0 
Bftkhan, Dhobi, Pinjara ; Katri, Khori, Mochi 
Sahara, Thattiara, Muhana, Baleshali, and 
: Machi. 

There are, besides, in the Hyderabad district 
78 races of miscellaneous origin. 

JjwU, in the upper, Sind frontier, converts 
to tnahomeilanism^ they arp g wspdering race, 


but attach themselves to Belooehea and other 
tribes* They are squarer and stouter in their 
build, and have broader features than the Be- 
looch, they are camel-breedere and dealers. 

Hindoos . — In Lower Sind, in the Kurachi 
colleotorate, are brahmins from the Kokun 
and Mahratta country, Guzerat and Nagar! 
There are also, however, Gour brahmans, the 
Sarsat or Sindi and the Pokarua from Jeysul- 
mir. In the Hyderabad district, they are even 
from more distant countries, from the Dekhan 
Telimrana, Dravida, the Carnatic, and Kanouj. 

Khatri or kshatri occur both in Hyderabad 
and Kurachee. 

FaiVi,— Of these are several tribes, seemingly 
embracing all who engage in traffic and bank- 
ng. In Kurachee are the Amil, Godi, Kanoo- 
ga, Mahajan, Merani and Wanhia ; and in Hy- 
derabad also the Lohana, Bhattia, Bhabera, 
Panjabi, Mehisirri, Oosuwar, Suhwani, Khalsa, 
and Shahdadpuri. 

Sudra Hindoos , are the Bagoi ; Jakhiri, 
eysulmiri ; Khutti ; Kulal, Kurmi, Lohar, 
Mochi, Ode, Sochi, Sonara, Sootar, Thum- 
boolee* 

THUR and PA RKAR districts are occupi- 
d almost equally by mahomedans and hindoos, 
sub-divided into olasses. They generally use a 
mixed language called Dati, composed of Sindi, 
Marwari, and Guzerati though Guzerati is in 
use in some parts of the district. They are 
naturally inactive and in manners and customs 
resemble the Outchi. They are chiefly occupied 
in cattle breeding and as graziers, for which 
they evince a greater preference than for agri- 
cultural pursuits. The mahomedans are Syuds 
Beloochi, Brahooi, Jhut and Summa. The 
hindoos are brahmins, Soda. There also twenty- 
five commercial tribes, five outcast races, the 
Mengwar, Bhcel, Colee, Bala-Sahi and Shikari, 
and thirteen miscellaneous tribes Shaikh, Me- 
mon, Merum, Kumbrani, Gudda, Bujeer, Mo* 
hana, Jokiah, Doakur, Koliah, Ainunda Bhopa, 
Mahur Hakra. 

KUTCII or CUTGH is a province on the 
northwest of the peninsula of India bordered by 
the Bunn. Its chief is styled Rao. Its capital is 
Bhooj ; on the north are Pawar and Patcham. 
Kanta extenda along the coast containing the 
sea port|towns of Mandavie, Munnia and Tunis* 
the port to Anjar. Waghair, to the east, con- 
tains Shahpujr Ardasir. To the. west, are Gar- 
rah apd Ubrassa in which are the towns of 
Mhar, Narna, Lakpat Ba ( ndar, &o. The in- 
habitants of Kutch are. given to predatory 
habits, The Kurnbi or cultivators ore not 
numerous, Charon and Bard (Bhat) are nu- 
merous. The Jhalla aiy Bajp^tf o( Sindian 
orgiu, and there aretribes oj(, Lowanu*> 
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Ahir, and Rebbaii. The Bhatfo are bf Sindian 
origin, a fair handsome race, skilful and indus- 
trious mechanics, and are found in all the ports 
of Arabia and Western India. 

Kaba, a piratical tribe in the gulf of Cutch. 

The Khosa are a marauding tribe on the Thul 
desert between Hindustan and Sind. — Mrs. El- 
wood's Letters. Wilsons Glossary . 

GUZERATh bounded on the south and west 
by the gulf of Cambay, the Arabian sea, the 
gulf of Kutch, and the Bunn of Kutch. On the 
N. B , long ranges of rugged bald mountains, 
throwing out spurs and covered with forests and 
broken only by the debouchures of mighty 
rivers, separate it fromMarwar, Meywar, Maiwa, 
Khandeish and the rest of India. The penin- 
sula of Kattywar on the south-weBt, formerly 
called Saurashtra or Soreth, has a fringe of 
hills along the coast, but is for the most part 
gracefully undulating and abounds in good 
Water and pasturage. Guzerat, with an ex- 
tensive sea board, a fertile soil, and in a central 
and naturally well defended position, has had 
from the earliest times a distinct and self as- 
serting nationality which has survived to the 
present day through a multitude of dynastic 
races. It has been repeatedly invaded, from 
the sea, from the north, along the lime of the 
Indus, through the desert of the Runn, across 
the desert from Mooltan, through Maiwa, and 
from Maharashtra in the south, by the aborigi- 
nal Bhil and Koli, the various Rajpoot races, 
and by the Bactrian kings, Demetrius and Me- 
nandar ; and mahomedans of Arab, Moghul and 
Afghan descent, the Mahratta, the Portuguese, 
the Dutch and the British have all left their 
descendants in the province. At the lime that 
the Chowra dynasty were established under Vun 
Raj, large tracts of Guzerat were occupied by 
aboriginal tribes. The aboriginal Bhil and Koli 
still occupy the forests and mountains, but in 
the open country they have blended with or been 
displaced by successve waves of immigration, 
amongst which the fair haired Kathi still shows 
his Scythic origin and the Rajput races retain 
their lands under British political supremacy. 
About the beginning of the Christian era, the 
Sinha, or Sah dynasty, rose to power and lasted 
until about A. D. 250 They are believed to 
have been of Parthian descent and to have wor- 
shipped the sun which is a conspicuous element 
on their coins* Sehore was their capital. Their 
sway extended southwards to Sattara and Kola- 
POO*» and comprehended most of what is now 
the presidency of Bombay, they are also sup- 
posed to have subdued Lanka, and given it the 
same of Sinhaladwipa which, has been modified 
into Ceylon, and to have carried tbeir arras- into 
the Archipelago, About A. D. 250, the Sah 
Were subdued' by the Gupta, who invaded Guze- 


rat, after subduing the Indo-Scythian dynasty 
of central and northern India. In their turn* 
about A.D* 319, they were displaced by a 
native race who ruled from Balabhi or Vulubhce 
at the foot of the hills of Chamardee. This 
dynasty lasted till about the middle of the 
seventh century when it wa 9 overwhelmed by 
invaders of Sassanian origin. Before their fait 
the authority of the Balabhi rulers had been ex* 
tended through Guzerat and Kutch, and their 
rule had been magnificent. The monarch* 
were of the braminieal faith, and worshippers of 
Siva, but one of them in the 5th century named 
Siladitya was converted to the jain sect. Be- 
tween the jain and the brahminical hindn, there 
has been in Guzerat a spirit of emulation from 
the most ancient times. Jains do not revere 
Sakya Muni, but reverence twenty-four Bud- 
dhas styled Teerthunkar, who have attained an- 
nihilation. The last Teerthunkar was Mahavira 
who died B. C. 600. The jains have maintained 
tli or ground in Guzerat and in parts of Mysore 
and followers of their creed hold in their hands a 
large part, of the wealth and trade of India. 
Their temples are magnificent, the most ancient 
of them are at Girnar, the most exquisite on 
mount Aboo, the most extensive and still 
flourishing at Shutroonjve near Palitana. The 
last mentioned were beautified and restored by 
Siladitya and it is the most ancient, and most 
sacred of the jain shrines of Guzerat. Almost 
every Indian city has contributed to its ad- 
vancement. The worship of the sun continues 
at Somnath and Krishna is worshipped at 
Dwarka in Kattywar ; Siva, the Chiun of the 
prophet Amos i (Ch. 5.), is extensively wor- 
shipped in the form of the lingum — the phallus 
and priapus of the Greeks and Romans. 

After the fall of the Balabhi dynasty in the 
seventh century a period of anarchy seems to 
mve followed. The Chowra clan had long 
ruled at Deobunder on the coast, not far ffom 
Somnath, but they seem to have been driven 
thence by Arab fleets, on to the borders of the 
Runn. The Solunkee or Chalookia clan, the 
greatest of the rajputs, subsequenty endea« 
voured to obtain possession but finally Wete 
xpelled by the Chowra race in A. D. 746 and 
Vun ltaj of the Chowra was established, ’ He 
built Anhilwara. In A. D. 942 the Chowra 
were superseded by Moolraj of the Solunki Who' 
in A. I). 997 abdicated in favour of his son. 
Between A. 1). 1001 and A. D. 1024 Mahom- 
ed of Ghazni had made many invasions of India, 
In 102 4, he silently crossed the desert from Mool- 
tan, captured Ajrair, skirted Mount Aboo and 
surprised Anhilwara, and after severe fighting he 
look Somnath, the idols of which in the temple 
of Somesliwur be destroyed and plundered, and 
he retreated by way of Mooltan, followed at 
severely harassed by Bheem Deo. Blieem Diffc- 
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abdicated in : A. D. 1072* in favour of his son, 
but from the invasion by MAhraood in the 
"early pait of the lith century, up to the mid- 
die of the 1 8th century, mahomedans of Af- 
ghan, Hindoo and Moghul descent made inces- 
sant efforts to occupy Guzerat. 

Between 1174 and 1179, Shahab-ud-din ad- 
vanced on Guzerat but he was met on the fron- 
tier and driven back with loss into the deserts 
of Sindh. In 11P4, Ajmir, Kanouj and Benares 
fell in rapid succession to Kutub-ud-din who 
invaded and plundered Guzerat. The Wa- 
ghela dynasty however ruled in the 12th and 
1 8th CentHry, but in A. D. 1297, Alif Khan, 
brother of king Ala-ud-din, suddenly appeared 
with a large force, defeated Kurun of the Wa- 
ghela race, took Anhilwara, sacked Cambay, 
destroyed Sidhpoor and Somnath. Kurun’s 
queen, Cowla Devi, was taken to the emperors 
harem, and his daughter wa9 subsequently cap- 
tured and given to the emperor’s son. From this 
time till the close, of the 1 4th century, the 
mahomedan efforts to subdue Guzerat were 
continuous, but the first who obtained a hold 
wasMazafar, a converted hindu. In 1411, Ahmed 
shah, grandson of Moozaffar shah, changed the 
seat of Government from Anhalwara to Kurana- 
wati on the left bank of the Saburmuttee and 
named the new capital Ahmedabad. It was 
built from the materials of Anhalwara, Chan- 
drawati, also from the sandstones of Ahmed- 
nuggur and Dhrangadra and the marbles of the 
Ajmir district. Thus Anhalwara fell. It had 
been to the west of India what Venice was 
tq Europe, an entrepot of the products of both 
the Eastern and Western hemispheres. 

Ahmedabad has been the capital of Guzerat 
since A. D. 1411. It ranks next to Bombay in 
size and importance among the towns of west- 
ern India. It is built on the left bank of the 
Sabnrmuttee river. It was visited by Manrlel- 
sloe in A. D. 1638, and lie relates that “ there is 
scarce any nation of the world or any commodity 
in, Asia, but may be seen in this city.” About 
the beginning of the 18th century, the Mah- 
rettas occupied Guzerat, and in A. D. 1755, 
the mahomedan power was finally extinguished. 
The . Portuguese still hold Diu and Damaun, 
but the race that is now supreme is the British. 
In A. D. 1612, they established a factory in 
Gqzerat • Surat and Broach fell into their hands* 
in. A» D. 1760 their army took Ahmedabad, in 
18Qf$ they took Kuree, and in 1818, they be- 
came the paramount power. Ahmedabad and 
mosi of the sea board of the Gulf of Cambay 
ia British territory ; a tract of about equal ex- 
tent in held by the inahratta state of the Gaek- 
wer of Baroda, but the great bulk of the pro- 
vines eontinnes in the hands of its original pos- 
sessors, styled tajookdars, subject to paying a 
Rifling, tribute. The images of Siva and Paris* 


nath have been restored ; the jams continue 
powerful, Krishna and the sun are objects of 
worship, the mahomedans are labourers, arti- 
zans and musicians. The aboriginal race are 
police, and the jain and hindu merchants rule 
the market of Bombay ; under liberal patronage, 
education ia fast spreading through the land 
and the educated Guzeratee promises to be a 
great means of inspiring spiritual life among 
the races in India following braliminism.— 
(Architectures of Ahmedabad , London 18 ft 6 ,) 

Broach, Bulsar, Perim, Surat, Cambay, Gop- 
nath and Guudevee till recently were the great 
shipping places for the products of upper India 
for cotton, indigo, tobacco, opium, grain, cloth 
and horses. 

The Gaekwar family, sprung in 1 720, from 
Daramaji Gaekwar, Shamsiipr Bahadur, an offi- 
cer under Khandi Rao Holkar, and his descend- 
ants ruled till the treaty with the British Gov- 
ernment in 1 80*2. 

The territories of the Gaekwar have an area 
of 4,399 square miles, with a population of 
1,710 404 and an annual revenue of £600,000. 
— Thomas Priwep's Antiquities , p. 286 and 
2 87.) 

Kattyawar may be arranged into ten districts 
viz : five northern, Jhalawar, Muehu-Kanta, 
Hallar, Burda and Okhamandil ; and five sou- 
thern, viz. Soreth, Bahriawar, Sarweya, Gohel- 
war, and Kattyawar proper. 

The district of Geer, in Kattyawar, is full of 
almost inaccessible fastnessses, which for ages 
have given shelter to outlaws and robbers. In 
A. D. 770, Wullubhipur, the present Wulleh, 
fell before an in-road from the north of a race 
whom Mount Stuart Klphiustone supposes to 
have been Persians under Nowsherwan the great, 
supposed by Colonel Tod, to have been Scythians, 
and by another authority, to have been Indo- 
Bactrians. In A. D. 1024, it was overrun by 
Mahrnood of Ghazni whose army consisted of 
the flower of Turkistan, and Somanath in Deo 
Pattan then fell before him. The mahomedans 
from the north long held a feeble sway. The 
district of Diu is Portuguese, and though the 
town has been repeatedly besieged by rulers of 
Guzerat and the Dekhan, it continues in their 
power. The mahomedans who had only gained 
a partial authority over the rajputs of Kattia- 
tvar, were succeeded by the Peshwa and Gaek- 
war in 1755, who could only collect the re- 
venue by means of troops, in Mulk girl or 
circuits. But, in 1808, Colonel Alexander 
Walker the Resident at the Galkwar’s court, 
was able to arrange for payment to the Gaik- 
war from the rajput chiefs, of a certain fixed 
sum as suzerainty. .When the Peehwa was over- 
thrown in 1817, the British succeeded that 
power in the chief control : The tributaries 
are called talukdars, of whom there m 224 
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ad each of whom possesses felcluaivo juris- be neighbourhood, and in every boundary %bii 
diction in bis own districts, only theGrassia a Miatia or two is killed. , 

a od Mul Prussia being allowed to litigate with The climate is equable and temperate and the 
their ruling chiefs. These are sprung either coast is balmy with the wet breath of ocean 
from carets of the ruling tribe or from pro- breezes blowing fresh from the southpole.^ 
prietors of lands which they had originally 'Gal. Rev. No. 220, Dec. 1860.) 
seized and now defend with all the pro- Somanath , Puttun Somanath of SothnUth 

verbial tenacity of the rnjput, who freely gives p u ttun, or Deo Puttun, is a town with a temple 
end takes life for acres. The priucipal of great sanctity in the south or GuZefat; its 


end takes life for acres. The priucipal of great sanctity in the south Or GuZefat; its 
talukdars are their Highnesses the nawab <rates were carried away by Mahmud of GhUfc* 
of Junagarh,— the Jam of Navanaggar, and n ' } j n 1024, and brought back from Afghfttiis- 

j i U..«al rtf TU-inu/ na inrur t.llf* Rniin flf Porf*- . laio I... Qn...nnhth 


the Rawal of Bhownaggar, the liana of Pore- 
bunder^ the Raj of Drangdra and the Thakur 
of Murvi. Junagarh, the most important, is 


;an in 1843 by the British troops. Somanath 
or Someswara, is a name of the type of Siva* 
This idol is related to have been brought to 


01 Juui »*• - — I » — nils 1UU1 19 icinicu iiw wupm *v 

held by a descendent of Sheer Khan, Babi, a India from the kaaba, on the advent of Mahd* 
soldier of fortune who seized it in the general med. Brahrriinical records, however, refer it fcd 
anarchy which preceded the subversion of the t i, e time of Krishna. The Somanath idol, ill 
Moghuls. fact, Was one of the twelve great lingnms then 

The Jam of Navanaggar is the head of the set up various parts of India, several of 
Kattyawar branch of the great class of Jharija which were destroyed by the early mahomedan 
rajputs which surged into the conutry from conquerors. It seems established that the wor* 
Sindh about the middle of the 15th century, ship of Siva, under this type prevailed through-* 
and another stem of which is represented by the ou ^ India at least as early as - the 5th or 6th 
Rao of Cutcli. century. The temple stood in the country of 

The Rawal of Bhownuggur is at the head of Soretli; a province of the peninsula of Guzerat, 
the Gohil rajputs, a race driven in from Mar- which *is now more generally known under the 
war by the leather in A. D. 1,200. He is des- name of Kattywnr ; and which is celebrated ill 
cended from Mokherqju, a sea rover, who in the Puranas for containing five inestimable 
the 14th century occupied Perim island at the blessings. First, the river Goomptee ; second, 
mouth of the Gulf of Cambay and whose shade beautiful women ; third, good horses ; fourth, 
is to the present day propitiated by the passing Somnautli , and fifth, Dwaraka. Among the 
mariner. The people are deeply engaged in manv pi acca i n jjoreth that are held sacred by 
commerce. b the Hindoos, Somnath or Somnath Patten, as 

The Rana of Porebnnder, styled Puncheria, j t more generally termed, has always been one 
represents the Jetwa, one of the four ancient 0 f the most remarkable. It stands one or two 
races still extant in the peninsula. In the m ji e8 f rom the sea, at the junction of three 
days of Mahmud all the west and north of rivers, the Hums, Kupula, and Sersutty, at a 
Kattyawar, belonged to the Jetwa rajputs, but distance of three miles to the east of the poit 
the foray’s of the Jhala and Jhareja have con- 0 f Belawul. The idol itself, Somnath, is 
fined them to their present district, the shaggy one 0 f the twelve symbols of Mahadeo or Siva, 
range of hills called Burda. . ^ which are said to have descended from heaven 

The Jhala, who own tho raj of Hulwud to the earth. The holy image was, according 
Drangdra, as their chief, are supposed to have to mahomedan authors destroyed by Mahmud, 


us uieir cmei, l0 mrinumecun — 

sprung from an olTshoot. of Anliilwara, on the aI1( | late years Ahela Bhaee, tho widow 
extinction of which dynasty they obtained larg 0 f a prince of the Mahratta lamily of Hol- 
territorial aggrandisement. i kar, erected a new temple on the exact site 


bcrru/unui aggrandisement. Kar, erccicu a — — ---- 

In the Jhalawar district, the property stolen, 0 f that which was demolished. A symbol of 
or the thief, must be produced, and the paggi Mahadeo has been placed in this temple, which 
who trace the pag or foot-prints, are there the j 8 deemed peculiarly propitious to those who 
most famous. desire offspring. Not fur from this, the biiidoo 

The Thakur of Murvi is a Jharija and was pilgrim is shown a solitary peep ul- tree on the 
the first in Colonel Walker’s time to abandon bank of the Sersutty river, which he is assured 
infanticide. He has possessions in Cutch. stands on the exact spot where shree Knshen 
Sidi Negroes —The fortified port of Jaffera- received the mortal wound from an arrow tm 
bad or Muzutferabad is held by the. descendant terminated his el 

of an African rover, the Sidi of Janjira. Mahmud left Ghazni, on his ** 

The Miana of Malliain Mucha-K.nta on the against it, in September A. D.10-4; hw!.|» 

bank, of theMuchu river, are the real masters o! merous army was ;,*TfZT 0 lh ofT^kShf 
Muilia. The, have a Thakur, but own allegiance volunteers, the flower of the south ofrurkirt||. 
only to their own Chowhattia or headsof tribes. Ajmir and Anhilwam fell before him. Ad^. 
They are tu rb ulent, take service as soldiers in cing against Somnath, for two days, h» im 
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devoted follower* were beaten headlong beck by 
the valour of the rajpooti, fighting for hearth 
and altar. On the third day, Mahmud led a 
furious charge in person, five thousand hindoos 
lay dead and the day eras won. When he en- 
tered the shrine of Som-Iswara, he beheld a 
superb edifice of hewn stone, its lofty roof sup- 
ported by pillars curiously carved and Bet with 
precious stones. In the adytum, to which no 
external light penetrated and which was illu- 
minated only by a lamp suspended from the 
centre by a golden chain, appeared the symbol 
of Som-lswara, a stone cylinder which rose 
nine feetin height above the (loor of the temple 
and penetrated six feet below it. Two frag- 
ments of this object of idolatrous worship were 
at the kings order, taken off, that one might be 
thrown at the threshold of the public mosque 
and the other at the court gate of his own 
palace of Ghazni. Other fragments were reser- 
ved to grace the holy cities of Mecca and Medi- 
na. While Mahmud was thus employed a 
crowd of brahmans offered au enormous ran- 
som if the king' would desist from further muti- 
lation : — Mahmud hesitated : but after a mo- 
ments pause, he exclaimed that he would be 
known by posterity not as the idol seller but as 
the destroyer. The work of destruction then 
continued and was rewarded by the discovery in 
the vaults below the adytum of untold treasures. 
Thus fell Somanah. Its gates were taken to 
the mosque of Ghazni from which they were 
removed when the British tmops returned 
from the occupation of the country in 1842. 
On this occasion, Lord Kllenbrough issued the 
following notice in the form of a proclamation 
from the Governor General to all the princes 
and chiefs, and peoples of India. 

“ My brothers and my friends. — Our vic- 
torious army bears the gates of the temple of 
Somnauth in triumph from Afghanistan, and 
the despoiled tomb of sultan Mahmood looks 
upon the ruins of Ghuznee. 

4t The insult of 800 years is at last avenged. 
The gates of the temple of Somnauth, so long 
the memorial of your humiliation, are become 
the proudest record of your national glory — 
the proof of your superiority in arms over the 
nations beyond the Indus. 

to you, princes and chiefs of Sirhind, of 
Bqjwarra, of Malwa, and Guzerat, I shall 
commit this glorious«trophy of successful war. 

41 You will, yourselves, with all honour, 
transmit the gates of sandal wood through 
your respective territories, to the restored 
temple of Somnauth. 

“ The chiefs of Sirhind shall be informed 
at what time our victorious army will first 
deliver the gates of the temple into their guar* 
t disnsbip, at the foot of the bridge of the 
kL Sutlej. 


“ My Brothers and my Friends^I have 
ever relied with confidence upon your attach* 
ment to the British Government. You see 
how worthy it proves itself of your love, when 
regarding your honour as its own, it exerts 
the power of its arms to restore to you the 
gates of the temple of Somnauth, so long the 
memorial of your subjection to the Afghans. 

“ For myself, identified with you in interest 
and in feeling, I regard with all your own 
enthusiasm the high achievements of that 
heroic army, reflectiug alike immortal honor 
upon my native and upon my adopted country. 

“ To preserve and to improve the happy 
union of our two countries, necessary as it is 
to the welfare of both, is the constant object 
of my thoughts. Upon that union depends the 
security of every ally, as well as of every sub- 
ject, of the British Government, from the 
miseries whereby, in former times, India was 
afflicted ; through that alone has our army now 
waved its triumphant standtards over the ruins 
of Ghuznee, aud planted them upon the Bala 
Hissar of Cabul. 

“ May that good Providence, which has 
hitherto so manifestly protected me, still ex- 
tend to me its favour, that I may so use the 
power now intrusted to my hands, as to ad- 
vance your prosperity and secure your hap- 
piness, by placing the union of our two coun- 
tries upon foundations which may render it 
eternal.” “ KLLEN BOROUGH.” 

But the gates never reached their destina- 
tion. Public opinion stopped them en-route. 

Of the fragments of the lingum which were 
conveyed to Ghuzni and placed at the door of 
the great mosque, one portion brought back 
by the British Army soldiers, after the Affghan 
war, in 1842 was offered to the temple by 
Lord Elleuborough but was not accepted. 

When Sornnath temple, was plundered by 
Mahmood in A. I). 1024, Bheern deo, was rul- 
ing.-^. //. 1843. Vol.Xt.p. 167. Wilton. 
Townsend's Outram and Havelock's , p- 49. 
Prinsep , p, 284, note to Malcolm's History of 
Persia, Vol. /• ch. ix. 

Miana . — Amongst the tribes of Kattyawar 
are the Miana of Mallia in Muchakanta on the 
banks of the Muchu river, the real masters of 
Mallia. They have a thakur but own allegiance 
only to their own chawhattia or heads of tribes. 
They are turbuleut, take service as soldiers in 
the neighbourhood and in every boundary fight, 
a Miana or two is killed. 

Wagher . — Okhamandal, a sterile jungly tract 
in the extreme west of the peninsula, contains 
about 13,000 inhabitants. These are the 
Wagher. Their only important places ere the 
holy bindu site of Dwaraka on the weatjjoast 
apd Beyt, a mmH. Wwd: vfew mile? to the 
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north “with shrines boasting of scarcely inferior 
holiness. Okhamandel, as also Umreyli in Kat- 
tyawar proper and Korinar in south Kattyawar, 
are under the direct rule of the Gaekwar, and 
are the Alsatia of Kattyawar. Thrice,—inl803, 
1858, and October 1859, they repulsed British 
troops, and at length in 1860, were seemingly 
dispersed or surrendered. On a former occa- 
sion, the rapidity and severity of the vengeance, 
in the escalade of the strong-hold of the Wag- 
ber pirates of Dwaraka by the British force un- 
der the Hon. Colonel Lincoln Stanhope, induced 
Singram the chief of the Badhail of Bcyt to 
sue for terms, and he agreed to surrender Bey t, 
and to live at Aramra on a stipend furnished by 
his suzerain, the Gaekwar. These Wagher of 
Dwaraka, who with the Badhail of Aramra, 
were long the terror of these seas, are a spu- 
rious branch of the Jhareja family of Bhooj, 
one of whom called Abra, with the cognomen 
of moochwal or the wickered, from a tremen- 
dous pair of these adjuncts to the face, came 
from Culch in the time of llinna Sowah, in 


would constitute ft distinct principality subject 
to a similar subdivision at the deceftse of each 
subsequent holder. Each minor tributary thus 
'possesses a body of kinsmen who are collective* 
ly termed the Bhaiad or brotherhood. The 
Jharejha of Guzerat, were till lately addicted 
to female infanticide. In 1818, Captain 
McMurdo estimated the members of Jharejha 
in Cutch at about 12,000 persons of whom 
only about 30 were women. The Jharrjba 
killed their daughters to avoid paying for them 
heavy marriage portions. The Jharejha of 
Cutch are stated by Mrs. Elwood to be a branch 
of the Sindh Suroma stock, of Arabian extrac- 
tion, descended from a child of a mahomedan 
zamindar by a daughter of a petty chief in 
Cutcli, whose descendents settled iu Powar and 
Patcham. They marry daughters of the Jhalla, 
Wagel, Sodha and Gohil rajputs. 

Kathi .— The Kathi of Kattyawar proper 
immigrated into their present site in the eighth 
century and are supposed to be of Scythian 
origin. Their religion is a hinduism, mixed 


wliosc family he intermarried, and from whom 
he held in charge the tha’na, or garrison of 
the castle of Goomtce, or Dwaraka. His son 
had offspring by a woman of impure caste, 
and they assumed the name of Wagair, with 
the distinctive office of Manik, or gem. The 
last four chieftains of this race were Mahap- 
Manik, Sadool Manik, Sameah-Manik and 
Muloo-Manik, who with all his kin and mot- 
ley company of Wagair, Badhail, Arab, &c, 
after a desperate defence, was slain in the 
storm, or attempted retreat. 

Throughout the sea-coast of Saurashtra, at 
Gogo and Mandavie, are seamen who call them- 
selves liindus, but who keep entirely distinct 
from all other classes. Some of them claim a 
descent from the mariners of the Arabian bores, 
but still as hindus, 

Portuguese. — The district of Diu is Portu- 
guese. The town has been repeatedly besieged 
by rulers of Guzerat and the Dekhan, but it 
continues in the power of the Portuguese. 

Jetwa. — The Rana of Purebumler, styled 
Puncheria, represents the Jetwa, one of the 
four ancient races still extant in the peninsula. 
In the days of Mahmud, all the west and north 
of Kattyawar belonged to the Jetwa rajputs but 
theforeys of the Jhala and Jhareja have confin- 
ed them to their present district, the shaggy 
range of hills called Burda. 

Jhareja.— The Jhareja are a rajput race in 
Guzerat and Cutch with a branch in Kattya- 
*ar. The tribes of Rajputana have a political 
system similar to the feudal practice of Europe. 
On the demise of a chief, the members of his fa- 
fcily would be entitled to a certain appanage of 
bit demesnes, and every district so acquired 


with a sun worship. While the rajputs have a 
modified primogeniture, the Kalti inherits by 
equal division. They are innately turbulent and, 
of all the tribes, have ever given the greatest 
trouble. Several people or branches of the 
same people are kuown by this name. At 
present, the peuiusula of Guzerat is divided into 
numerous chieftainships, and although the 
Kathi hold but a small portion, yet by some 
conventional process, this Indo-Getic tribe has 
given its name to the entire peninsula, and Kat- 
tyawar has completely superseded Saurashtra, 
There was, however, an intermediate term used 
to designate it (before the irruption of the 
Katti) a term familiar to the author of Alnaa- 
gestum, a* well as to the hindu geographers, 
and this was Lar-des, from the tribe of Lar, 
whence the Larica or Larice of the Greeks. Col* 
Tod tells us that the Katti, the ancient foe of 
Alexander, are not only fairer than those round 
them but blue eyes are met with amongst 
them, indicative of their northern origin. 

( Travels , p. 2 05.) Another writer tells ns that 
the Jun and Kathi, are tall, comely and long 
haired races, who have vast herds of camels 
and black cattle, from which the towns m 
furnished with ghee or clarified butter, and the 
people themselves provided with libations of 
milk. Amongst the various branches of tMft 
nomadic race, the most celebrated is the Co*- 
man-Cathi. Abulgazi describes a famous tribe 
in Kharezra, the ancient Chorasmia* called' 
Comani, the remains of which were expelled by 
Chengis Khan: and the royal author adds,, 

“ Urgens was not always the capital : and 
Abulfeda tells us Cath, also spelt Kaht v w 
41 ° 45* N. lat. was formerly the metropolis;^ 
What affinity there was between these, thi 
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people of Cat’hay, it were vain to ask : it is 
sufficient for our purpose to traoe them from 
the Five Rivers, and to observe that the name 
of their first settlement in Kattyawar, was* 
Cat’ll *kot, from which, as stated, they were 
dislodged by the first Jhareja colony from 
Sind. It is said of them, that they repent 
couplets describing their migration from Mool- 
tan and temporary settlement in the tracts 
called Fawin, north of thcRunn and of Mcgum 
Bao their leader conducting the first Cat’hi 
colony across the gulf into Snurashtra eight 
hundred years ago ; and so predominant was 
their power that it changed the ancient name 
of the peninsula to Kat’hi-war. — Tod's Travels, 
p. 456-7. 

Jain . — Mount Aboo, in Jain estimation, is 
the holiest spot on earth, Dilwarra according to 
tradition has been famous from a remote an- 
tiquity. Hindoo temples are said to have exist- 
ed thereto which, since A. D. 1034, pilgrims ns* 
sorted, but all traces of them have disappeared ; 
on their traditional site, however, at Dilwarra, 
Bimul Sah, a rich jain merchant, and others, 
erected the celebrated jain temples which are 
now there. 

Loke , a mixed race near Mount Aboo. The 
name is probably a corruption of the hindi 
word Log, people. It is supposed that the 
Bhil race were the aborigines of Mount Aboo 
and the neighbouring hills, but at some remote 
time became mixed with marauding rajpoots 
from the plains and with the workmen who 
were so long engaged in building the Dilwarra 
temples. This mixed race called themselves Loke 
and are now in possession of almost all the land 
under cultivation. 

Aghora are ascetics in the neighbourhood of 
Aboo said to have resided there from the most 
ancient times and formerly to have been canni- 
bals, hence their other name, Mard-khor. 


Yannio , a race of Guzerat seems identical 
with the banya or banyan ; they are of the 



Vani. 

Bhat .- Charan . — Peculiar races are the 
Bard and Charan of Rajputana and Guzerat. 
The Bhat or bards of India are of three sorts, 
the Magadha or historians ; the Sata or genealo- 
gists, and the Bandi or court minstrels, whose 
duty, in older times, it was to salute the king 
or chief, in the early morning, wishing him long 
life and prosperity. These are the bards and 
minstrels of central India. The bards from 
their sacred character were often employed as 
convoys of travellers and their property, in 
tandabs or caravans. Throughout rajputanah 
they are regarded, as a sacred order, aud as the 
htseditary guardians of history aud pedigree 


They chant their own verses, or . legends from 
the mythology of India. The Charan like the 
Bhat, are a sacred race. Formerly it was UBual 
for travellers in Malwah and GuzeVat, to hire 
a Charan to protect them and the sanctity of 
his name was generally sufficient. If robbers 
appeared, he stepped forward waving his long 
white garments and denounced in verse, in- 
famy and disgrace on all who should injure 
travellers under the protection of the holy 
members of Siva. If this failed, he stabbed 
himself with a dagger in the arm declaring 
that his blood was on their heads ; aud if all 
failed, he was bound in honor to stab himself to 
the heart. — Hindoos, p. 75. 

Bahia. — The Babria tribe of cultivators of 
Kattiwar have seventy-two sub-divisions. The 
Babreawar district is named after them.— 
Wilson. 

ltebari . — The Rebari of Guzerat are a class 
of nomade shepherds who real camels, sheeps, 
goats and subsist by the sale of the wool and 
milk, not of the animals. — Wilson. 

tSabalia in Guzerat are a low caste, employed 
in tending cattle. 

Mewas , a koli tribe of free-booters in Gu- 
zerat. 

Koli,— On the western side of India a nu- 
merous race are the Koli : they arc the labour- 
ers and lower cultivators in Guzerat. 

The Olgana and Dher are outoastes of 
Guzerat. 

Ujain lies to the north of the Nerbuddah, 
and south of the river Mahi. 

Lions are still found in the Geer jungles, 
there are no tigers, and Captain Postans ob- 
serves that while Kattiwar abounds with the 
tiger and lion species, Cutch, the neighbouring 
province, is free from this terrible infliction. 
The rao of Cutch, at one period, had several 
dens filled with wild beasts. — Postans Western 
India. Vol. IT. />. 158. Tod's Travels. Mal- 
colm's Persia ; Calcutta Review , Hindoos , p. 
75. Mrs. Elwuod's Letters , Pol. 11 p> 113. 
Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. I. p. 59. Tod's Tra- 
vels , p. 456, 7, 220, 440*441. Totonsend's 
Outram and Outram . 

Peninsula of India . — The greater part of 
the Peninsula of India is occupied by settled 
races, many of them well educated, with a large 
literature and earnestly pursuing agriculture, 
with many gardening races, possessing tribal 
names. The farmers are styled kunbi in Mah- 
ratta ; kapalu in Telugu ; waklgiru in Canarese, 
ryot or khet-karni in Hindi, and they are all 
bold, self-reliant and vigorous; they have horned 
cattle and carts, some of them have horses, and 
the institutions of all are essentially democratic. 

Mr. Campbell tells us that in Hindustan and 
Bengal the republio or village system has been 
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gre&tly disturbed by the repeated inroads and con* 
quests of foreign races and by the long period 
of mahomedan rule and the village officers and 
servants are there less complete. But, even there, 
the headman and the accountant are almost in- 
variably retained and some of the other officers 
and servants are also to be found and in most 
instances the offices are hereditary, are capable 
of being mortgaged or sold : are paid by re- 
cognised fees and perquisites, by allotments of 
grain at the time of harvest or sometimes by 
portions of land held rent free or at a low quit 
rent. 

In the Canarese and Maratha countries the 
village authorities Hre all still to be found. They 
vary very much in number and in duties, but 
office holders are to be met who claim to be 
descendants of the persons who first settled 
and at dates long before the oldest of the 
European dynasties were established. Amongst 
them Potails will be found in the Mahratta 
country, who trace their descent from persons 
who settled, a thousand years ago and more, in 
the villages they now hold and the same is to 
he found amongst the Beddi and Gauda of the 
South and East, and it is this that has preserv- 
ed the Indian villages from the changes which 
would otherwise have occurred from the irrup- 
tions of the Aryan, Brahui, Jat, Rajput, Arab, 
Persian, Tartar, Moghul, Afghan, Portuguese, 
French and British. In the south the office 
bearers are known amongst the Mahratta as 
Balute or Alute ; among the Canarese as Aya- 
karru, Ayagarru or Ayaugaudlu. Of the offi- 
cers to be found the following may be enumer- 
ated : 

1. Head officer, styled Potail, Reddi, 
Gauda. 

2. Assistant do. or Changala. 

3. Accountant, or Kalkarni. 

4. District do. or Despandi. 

5. Chaudari, or convener of trades, 

6. Money-changer, assayer, gold and sil- 
versmith, or Potadar. 

7. Barber or Nhawi, or Nni. 

8. Washerman, Parit, Dhobi. 

9. Temple servant, or Gurao, 

10. Carpenter or Sutar. 

11. Potter or kumhhar. 

12. Gate-keeper or watchman, usually a 
pariah or Mhar, Mhang, Rarauai or Bliil, called 
cskaar, veskar, tallari. 

13. Waterman do. do. do. 

14. Astrologer or Josi. 

15. Shoemaker or Mhang. 

16. Bhat or Bard 

17. Maulana or Mulla> a mahomedan priest. 

18. Corn meter. 

> 19. Blacksmith. 

20 Notary.. 


2l„ Sweeper. 

22. Tailor. 

23. Physician. 

24. Musician — Wilson's Glossary'. 

People of the Peninsula — Dravidian is a 
term which Dr. Caldwell has recently applied 
to the vernacular tongues of the great ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of Southern India. 
With the exception of Orissa, and of those 
districts of Western India and the Dekhan 
where Gajarathi and the Marathi are spoken, 
the whole of the peninsular portion of India, 
from the Vindhya mountains and the river 
Nerbudda to Cape Comorin, appears to have 
been peopled, from the earliest period, by 
different branches of one and the same race, 

I speaking different dialects of one and the same 
'.anguage, and scattered off-shoots from the 
same stem may be traced still further north 
find west, as far as the Rajmahal hills, and the 
mountain fastnesses of Beluchistan. The name 
for this class of languages is not yet definitely 
lettled. Dr. Caldwell excluding the Rajmahal, 
the Uraon and the Brahui, designates as Dra- 
vidian, nine idioms current in Southern India, 
viz., Tamul, Telugu, Canarese, Malayalam, 
lulu, Toda, Kota, Gond or Goand, Khond or 
Kund or Ku, anrl says it has been remarked 
that in the ten cultivated languages of the Dra- 
vidian tongue, Sanscrit words are not at all, or 
but very rarely employed. He tells us that, of 
all the Dravidian tongues, no two are so nearly 
related to each other as to be mutually intelli- 
gible to the people who speak them except in 
the simplest and most direct manner.—^ 
(Dr. Caldwell's Comparative Grammar.) 

Mr. Hodgson alludes to this, and remark* 
that the insulation of the several members of 
the Tamulian body ha9 Jed to an extremity of 
lingual diverseness which, as contrasted with 
the similarity of their creed and customs, is 
the enigma of their race. In Hindi and Urdu, 
though the structure is the same, vocables 
make a difference which is broad and dear, 
owing to the evidently foreign elements of tbe 
diversity. Not so, however, in the Tamulian 
tongues, in which there is very little of foreign 
element : all is homogeneousness in the vocae 
bles, and from its sameness of kind is less open 
to distinct separability. 

The nations and races whom Mr. Hodgson 
designates Tamulian, are styled by Mr. Logan 
and Dr, Caldwell, Dravidian. They are found 
in different parts of India, from Himalaya to 
Cape Comorin, in varying numbers but aro 
about a fifth part of the population of British 
India and Dr. Caldwell estimates the propor* 
tionate numbers of several of the races by 
whom the Tamulian languages and diala4§ 
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are spoken, to be m follows s 


! 


500,000 


Tamili 10,000,000|Buda 

Tclugu 14,000,000 Kota 

Canarese 5,900,000 Gond 

, Malaylam 2,500, 000'Ku 
Tula 150,000,Total, 

About 20,000,000 of these are British sub- 
jects, and the remainder are under the native 
states of Hyderabad, Travancore and Cochin. 
Iu this enumeration, however there have not 
been included the idioms of the fragments of 
nations the Kamusi, the Korawa, the Lombadi, 
the Yedar, the Male-Arasar &c., &c., and the 
various wandering predatory or forest tribes of 
whom notices will be hereafter given. Their 
dialects afford another proof that the several 
peoples speaking them arrived at various periods, 
at their present sites. 

Non-Arian Races. Fragmentary. — Accord- 
ing to Mr. W. W. Hunter, India is partly 
peopled by races distinct from the Avian popu- 
lation. Some of these, he says, have preserved 
their ethnical identity in sequestered wilds, 
others have merged as helots or low castes into 
the lowland hindus and these now fragmentary 
peoples form the debris of a widely spread 
primitive race. 

In his dictionary of the Non-Aryan languages 
of India and High Asia, he classes all langu- 
ages as under ; — 

1. * Inflecting types . — Arabic ; Sanscrit. 

2. Compounding types. — Bask ; Finnic ; 
Magyar ; Turkish ; Circassian ; Georgian ; Mon- 
golian ; Mantshu ; Javanese ; Ngoko Javanese, 
Krntna ; Malay. 

3. Isolating types .— Chinese of Nankin ; 
Amoy, Pekin, Shanghai and Canton ; Japanese. 
Brahui. 

4. Chinese frontier and Thibet. — Gyami ; 
Gyarung ; Takpa ; Manyak ; Thochu ; Sokpa ; 
Horpa ; Tibetan. 

5. Nepal, ( West to East ). — Scrpa ; Sun- 
war; Gurung ; Murmi ; Magar ; Thaksya ; 
Pakhya ; Newar ; Limbu. 

6. Kiranti Group , East Nepal.' — Kiranti ; 
Bodong ; Bungcheubung ; Chhingtangya ; 
Nachhereng ; "Waling ; Yakha ; Chourasya ; 
Kulungya; Thulungya ; Balungya ; Lohorong ; 
Limbichhong ; Balali ; Sang-pang ; Dumi j 
Khaling ; Dungraali 


gong Naga; Tengsa Naga ; Abor Miri ; Sib* 
sagor Miri ; Deoria Chutia ; Singhpo. 

10. Arakan and Burmah . — Burraan writ- 
ten and spoken ; Khyeng v. ShoujKami ; Kumi ; 
Mru v. Toung ; Sak. 

32,150,000 11. Siam and Tenasserim . — Talain 


Mon ; Sgau Karen ; Pwo-Karen ; Toungh-thu • 
Shan ; Annamitic ; Siamese ; Ahom; Khamti ; 
Laos. 

12. Central India .— Ho (Kol) ; Kol (Singh- 
bum) ; Santali ; Bhumij ; Uraon ; Munda- 
la ; Rajmahali ; Gondi ; Gayeti; Rutluk; 
Naikude ; Kolami ; Madi ; Madia ; Kuri ; Kei- 
kadi ; Khond ; Savara ; Gadaba ; Yerukala ; 
Chentsu. 

13. Southern India . — Tamil ancient and 
modern; Malay alma do. do.; Telugu ; Karnataka, 
ancient and modern, Tuluva ; Kurgi ; Toduva 
Toda ; Kota ; Badaga ; Kurumba ; Irula ; Ma- 
labar, Sinhalese. 

Writing further on the Non-Arian languages 
of India and High Asia, Mr. W. W. Hunter says 
(p. 22.) that his book contains primeval roots 
common to both Arian and non-Arian speech, 
in a far more definite manner than the similar 
indications by which scholars have sought to 
reduce the Semitic and Indo- Germanic families 
to a cognate source. 

Many ot the non-Arian peoples of India, 
he tells us, take their tribal designations from 
the word for “ Man” iu their respective dialects, 
and the very general term mi (man), with 
some prefixed or suffixed syllable, supplies the 
bases of the race name to not less than forty 
ascertained tribes, thus l)u-mi, Kami, Kumi ; 
Angami Naga, Mitban Naga. And if we recog- 
nise the non-Arian phonetic displacements 
of m and l and of 1 and r, the list can be great- 
ly increased ; thus, in the Sak, lu ; Toung, 
mru ; Murmi , mi ; Thaksya, mli ; and the root 
li affords the generic term homo man, to a 
whole series of tribal names. Thus BalalU 
Mali, the people of Rajraahal ; Dbima-li ; San- 
tali ; Bangali, meaning the people of Bala, 
Banga, and so forth ; Li is thus often added to 
specific names for man, to form names for abo- 
riginal tribes. In Santali, li furnishes the nomen- 
clature connected with the propagation of our 
species such as lai, laih, &c., and appears in « 
dih, a child ; le-doha or laddco , ehildren : th%* 


Br2L Trttteaof Nepal . — Darlii ; Denwar ; li > « generation of wen (lu>-U) and_the , hitherto 
***•.«*- > 


Kusunda ; Tharu. 

Lepcha (Sikkim). 

Bhutani v. Lhopa. 

8. N. E. Bengal.— Bodo; Dhimal ; Kocch; 
Giro , Kachari. 

9. Eastern Frontier of Bengal. — Mufti- 


aboriginal castes of Lower Bengal. 

The root ho, with the generic affix It, is met 
with in all periods of history and in all India. 
The Mahabarata and Vishnu Purana, speak ot 
Ko-li tribes in connection with Mikala, Dravida, 

Kirata and others, and the Aitawyn Brahmans, 

l ; AngamiNagaf Namsang Naga i Now- speaks of the Koli as Daaya. 


puri ; Mitban Naga : Tablung Naga ; Khari 
w . a : xr™ . xr ..L v™ . xr^«_ 
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Among a section of tbe non- Aryan races of 1 
India, or aborigines as Mr. Hunter styles them, 
is the root Ao, shortening in some to hu and 
ha, or interchanging into Ko, Ku and Ka. This 
root Ho furnishes the specific word for Man 
amongst tbe Kol tribes of Central India and is 
one of the oldest and most widely spread roots 
for Man. In the Sanscrit play, the Mrichlm kati, 
go-ho isMan, among the Kur, near Ellichpore, 
it is ho ko. Amongst the Siamese it is Khon 
or Kun, which is the same form as it takes 
amongst the Khond . — Mr W \ W, Hunter . 

Kama, now a deified warrior, was the leader of 
one invasion of the southern part of the 
Peninsula of India and of Ceylon, and his in- 
road seems to have been a great occasion of 
breaking up and scattering the races in the 
east of the peninsula. He advanced into the 
forests of Dandacaranya, scattering the prior 
inhabitants, as he advanced, whom he described 
as rakshasha or demons, driving some of them 
into the forests and mountain retreats where 
they still reside in a barbarous freedom, and 
reducing others to the state of predial slavery, 
in which, the Pariah, the Pallar, Cherumar and 
other humbled races are now dwelling in the 
plains. To such invasions is owing the circum- 
stance that each province in India has its own 
peculiar helot races ; and each range of moun- 
tains and each forest tract its own tribes of 
wild savages either wholly independent or par- 
tially subject to their more civilized neighbours 
in the open country. There may be instanced the 
Pahari of the Rajmahal hills on the banks of the 
Ganges, and from their locality westwards 
through all the races in the Vimlhya hills, the 
Meena, the Mair, the Bheel, and the Koli, 
southwards through the races in Bustar, and 
Gondwana, amongst the Somhal, the Gond; 
the Kond; Chenchwar; Souriah,the Yanadi, the 
Irular; the Kurumbar the Bcder, the Kallar, to 
theMalayali or mountaineers in the southern infi- 
nite succession of races and tribes, with customs, 
and speaking languages, differing greatly from 
the inhabitants in the plains, — besides whom 
are numerous migratory races, without country, 
town, or house, as the Korava, Wadawar, 
Yerkalwar and Pardi. 

The ancient Sanscrit writers give names of 
ancient races with whom the Arians came in 
'Contact in their advance to the Ganges, some 
■of which cannot now be traced. But, amongst 
others, according to Mr. Hunter, the Chandala , 
were of the Bame stock and formed their name 
from the same root as tbe aboriginal races of 
northern India at the present day. The 
Ghandala, as their personal appearance, habits 
and occupations are described by ancient 
writers, were evidently a prior race, who before 
the advance of the Aryans had been reduced 
ty other non- Aryans into a helot race and have 


long since merged as serfs into the hindn 
population. The whole nomenclature of the 
helot castes among the mixed hindus, both in 
ancient and modern times is derived, he says, 
from the aborigines : thus, he indicates the 
Mali, gardeners and landless husbandmen, who 
take their name from the tribal term Male , man. 
The Dom, Dam and Dumi ; the Kharwar, the 
Kheroar or ancient Santal, and the present - 
Kheria of Central India. The Chaura serfs of 
the Panjab, descendents of the Chaura military 
cutcastes of the Mahabnrata. The Coolee or 
Kuli all over India, and the lladi a helot race 
of Bengal. — 

Kirata or Kcranti, are a warlike, aboriginal 
tribe spoken of by ancient Sanscrit writers, and 
classed by Manu and by the Mahabharata as 
outcaste military peoples, along with the Kha- 
sa, China, Dravida and other recognised non- 
Aryan races, and occupy at this day the exact 
position assigned to them by the Vishnu Pura- 
na, to wit the eastern border of Bharata-var- 
sha. 

Savara Saka according to Manu was one of 
the outcaste military tribes. 

China is a race alluded to by ancient Sanscrit 
writers, as dwelling on the extreme East but 
further into India than at present, and Mr; 
Hunter, (p. 28) considers that the aborigi- 
nal races of the Eastern peninsula, Burmah and 
India north of the Vindhya range derived their 
speecli from a source common to themselves and 
the Chinese. 

Danya . — The Ailareya Brahmana says most 
of the Dasya, are sprung from Visvnmitra, and 
Sanscrit writers applied the term Dasya, to all 
the aborigines from the Naga of North Eastern 
Bengal, throughout all India, to the indigenous* 
castes of Ceylon, to wit, the Koli-Sarpa, Ser- 
pent Kol or snake races. 

Tamul . — In the peninsula of India, where 
the Tamul is spoken, in tbe extreme south-east, 
by about ten millions of men, the people are, 
generally speaking, a dark colored and short 
statured race, energetic, fiery, and quarrelsome, 
but not vindictive. Most of them have em- 
braced brahminism, but the outcastes and frag- 
mentary tribes have a spirit and a devil wor- 
ship and the worship of the local deities called 
Ammun. 

Telugu . — On the eastern borders of the 
peninsula, where the Telugu is spoken by about 
14 millions of people, the people are a taller and 
fairer race than the Tamul, many of the more 
northern of them being equal in stature to the 
Arian hindus of the north. They are more 
brahminical than the Tamilian, races, and axe 
as energetic as the latter though less restless, 

Canarese , — 1 The people who speak Canaiest 
are about five millions in number, chiefly i* 
the centre of the peninsula $ they area tall aid 
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singularly f raceful race with whom, as amongst 
the Ksndians in Ceylon, a community something 
akin to polyandry is very prevalent. In this 
they somewhat resemble the Koorg race and 
the Nair of Travancore. 

The Malayalim language, is spoken in the 
south-west of the peninsula by about millions, 
and the Tula, on the sea-board somewhat to 
the north, by about 100,000 or 150,000. 

Kodaga .— The people of Coorg and Mysore 
speak aCanarese dialect; and on the Neilgherry 
hill are the Kota about a thousand in number, 
the Toda about 300 in number, the Budaga 
another small tribe and the Kurumbar and 
Irular. 

In the interior of the peninsula are Gond 
or Goand tribes, and the Khond, Kund or Ku, 
also Dravidian, who are estimated at half a 
million of souls, and the Bhil of Khatidesh and 
of the Nerbudda of whose numbers we have not 
Seen an estimate. In addition to these larger 
nations, there are smaller tribes intermixed, 
some of them living in forests or migratory. 
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Tcmul country and its peejrtes.—' Tama! 
was the language of three ancient dynas- 
ties of whom we have record: The Chois 
of Tanjore and Combaconum, who were settled 
on or near the Caveri and Coleroon rivers, and 
who, as some suppose, gave their names to the 
Coromandel or Cholamandel Coast : the Pan* 
dya, whose capital is now occupied by the in- 
habitants of Madura ; and the Chera, who 
ruled at Kerala on the Malabar coast. 

Pandiya, probably a word of Sanscrit origin, 
is the Pandion, the Oi Pandrones, of the 
Greeks, and was the titular name of the dy- 
nasty of Madura : the race were styled Panel vi 
Pandiyas, the king, the Pandyanor Pandiya 
Deva. Two embassies were sent by the Pan* 
dyan king to Augustus, the first of which he 
received at Tarragona, the second is mentioned 
by Strabo. The friendship of the Romans was 
sought by only one other hindu prince, O 
Kerobothros, the king of Chera or Kerala, who 
was also a Dravidian. Mr. Taylor is of opinion 
that Tam ul was cultivated in its purity iu the 
ancient Pandiya kingdom. 


Mr. Elliot remarks that “ all the southern 
dialects become considerably intermixed as 
they approach each other’s limits. Thus the 
three words for egg used indifferently by the 
people speaking Canarese, (matte, tetti, gadda) 
are evidently obtained, the first Tamulian 
matta; the last, from the Telugu, gadda. 
This intermixture, which is of ordiuary occur- 
rence in all cognate tongues, is here promoted 
specially by extensive colonization of different 
races, as of the Telugu race into Southern India 
under the Bijanagar dynasty, where they still 
exist as distinct communities — and of the 
followers of Ramanuja Achary into Mysore, 
where they still are to be seen as a separate 
class speaking Tarnul in their families, and 
Carnataca in public. The Heddi also, an 
enterprising race of agriculturists, have mi- 
grated from their original seats near Raja- 
mundry, over the whole of Southern India, and 
even into the Maharata country, where they 
are considered the most thriving ryots, and are 
met with as far north as Poona.” The Lom- 
badi, speak a dialect of the Hindustani. The 
Kamnsi and the majority of the Korawa speak 
a patois of the Telugu. The tribes inhabiting 
the hills and forests speak corrupted dialects of 
the languages of the contiguous plains. The 
* Hill Kings* called in Malayalum Male-Arasar, 
the hill tribes inhabiting the Southern Ghauts, 
•peak corrupt Malayalum in the northern part 
of the range, where the Malayalum is the 
prevailing language, and corrupt Tarnul in the 
southern, in the vicinity of Tarnul speaking 
districts. .(See Ellis’ Dissertation and Wilsons’ 
Mackenzie Manuscripts.) : 


The Tarnul language is spoken throughout 
the vast plain of the Carnatic or country below 
the ghauts, termed the Carnatic Paen Chat by 
the mahomeilan sovereigns and by the British 
who have succeeded them, The Tarnul speaking 
country extends from Cape Comorin to Pulicat 
30 miles north of Madras, and inland from the 
Bay of Bengal, to the Eastern Ghauts, The 
Tamul skirts Mysore on all its eastern frontier, 
is also spoken over the Bara Mahal, Salem, and 
Combaconum, meeting with the Malayalaiu at 
the great gap of Palghat, It is spoken also in 
the southern part of the Travancore country, on 
the western side of the Ghauts, from Cape- 
Comorin to the neighbourhood of Trevandrum f 
also in the northern and north-western parts ot 
Ceylon, where Tamulians formed settlements 
prior to the Christian era, and from whence 
.they have gradually thrust out the Singhalese. 

The Tamul. was, until recently, called by Eu- 
ropeans the Malabar language, and this term is 
even Btill used amongst the illiterate, but even 
the educated classes write it erroneously* as Ta- 
mil. It was the earliest developed of all the Dra- 
vidian idioms, is the most copious and contains 
the largest portion of indubitably ancient forms. 
It includes two dialects, the classical and col- 
ioquial, the ancient and the modern, called res- 
pectively the Shen Tamil and the Kod un-Tamil, 
which so widely differ that they may almost be 
regarded as different languages. The people at 
present speaking Tamul, are the least scrupulous 
or superstitious, and the moat enterprising an “ 
persevering race of hind us, and swarm wherever 
money is to be made, or wherever a more apa- 
thetic or a more aristocratic people ia waitmg 
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be pushed aside. The majority of the hindu i 
Religionists found in Pegu, Penang, Singapore 
and other places in the east, where they are 
known as tilings, are Tamulians. All through- 
out Ceylon, the coolies in the coffee plan- 
tations are Tamulians ; the majority of the 
money-making classes, even in Colombo, arc 
Tamulians, and ere long the Tamulians will 
have excluded the Singhalese from almost every 
office of profit and trust in their own island. 
The majority ofthe domestic servants, and of the 
camp followers; in the Madras Presidency and 
the half of its army, are Tamulians, and the 
ooolies who emigrate so largely to the Mauritius 
and the West India Islands, arc mostly of the 
Tamul people. Including the T&mul people 
who are residing in the military cantonments 
and distant colonies, and those in South Tra- 
vancore, Northern Ceylon, and excluding all 
mahoraedan, Tiling, and brahmin residents of 
the Tamul country, who amount to at least ten 
per cent, of the whole population, the people 
who speak the Tamul language are estimated by 
])r. Caldwell at about ten millions. 

Vellala . — Amongst the Tamul races whohave 
adopted brahminism, the Vellala, alike iu num- 
bers and in social rank, take thech ief place. They 
are very largely agricultural, and take the hono- 
rific appellation of Mudali or first man, which 
seems to be from the same root as the word 
Mandal, the village headman of Bengal : — the 
designation Vellala means charitable, but they 
claim to be Vaisya, of the Bu-vansa or agricul- 
tural section. They believe that they came from 
the north. They are shorter and darker than 
brahmins, darker even than the Tiling people, 
but they have in general well formed counte- 
nances and graceful forms, though amongst 
them also occur the decidedly African lip and 
nose and forehead of which Mr. Logan makes 
mention. 

Hllay . — The Tamul race styled Pillai, call 
themselves Yadava or Idaan, also Go-vansa, or 
shepherd race. They are darker and more 
slender and are less engaged in cultivation. 
These also are of the brahmiuist religion, they 
&re intelligent men. 

The Naek is another Tamul race who have 
Adopted brahminism, they have few lands and 
are largely employed as farm servants. 

Nala-Kotkiar . — The Nata-Kothiar race from 
the south of the peninsula all speak Tamul and 
follow brahminism, are large spice merchants, 
*»d all of them have the marked African pro- 
truding lips and nose sharply cut at the fore^d. 

Fragmentary races . — Amongst these are mat- 
tered other tribes and fragments of nations, of 
*hom a mere mention must here suffice. Profes- 
Huxley, writing on Indian ethnology, says 
the inhabitants of Hindoatan are broadly distin- 
jj^iahable into two groups : first, the people of 
the Dekhan ; secondly, the people who inhabit 


the river plains and northern heights, and have 
thence overflowed the stripB of plain which lio 
between the ghats and the sea, and penetrated 
more or less deeply into the Dekhan itself. He 
is of opinion that proper population of the Dek- . 
han has no analogue in north-eastern or north* 
western Asia. They are long-headed, dark*, 
skinned and dark-eyed men, with black wavy 
hair, devoid of any inclination to woolliness; 
not unfrequcntly they exhibit prominent brow 
ridges. Any one who has ever seen an Austra- . 
liau native will be struck with the resemblance 
between the two. They speak languages known 
as Dravidian, and where they have been left in 
their primitive condition are thorough savages. 
The rest of the population of Hindoatan is, he. 
says, allied in physical character and language 
either to the adjacent peoples in the north-west 
and the north-cast, or exhibits evidence of being 
the result of the intermixing of such peoples with 
the Dravidians. Thus, on the north and east, 
the semi-civilized people assume more or less 
completely the physiognomy and the linguistic 
peculiarities of the Mongoloid tribes of Tibet 
and Ultra-Gangetic Asia. The population of 
all the rest of llindostan, on the other hand, 
exhibits, in physique and in language, obvious* 
signs of the influence of the pale-faced Aryan, 
who lie to the north-west, and stretch from the 
waters of the Indus to those of the North Sea,, 
everywhere speaking a language allied to the 
Sanscrit, which forms the basis of all the dia- 
lects of civilized India. In Europe two dis- 
tinct types of these pale-faced people are to be 
observed ; the one having black eyes and hair,, 
and sallow skins ; the other with yellow hair,, 
blue eyes and white ruddy skins. Both these 
types are traceable to the frontiers of Hindo- 
a tan, the dark among the Siah’posh, who live 
in the inaccessible valleys of the Hindoo Kush. 
Professor Huxley says there can be no reason- 
able doubt that the population which the Aryans* 
found in India were Dravidian, though whether 
it was already mixed with a Mongoloid element 
from the north-east or not does not appear. 

Mr. Campbell arranges the Turanian abo- 
rigines into iwo sections, as under : 


Northern or Kolarian . 
Lurka-kol. ") Languages, 


Ho. 
Bhiuni. 
Mundah. 
Sontal. 


I according to 
! Max Mailer, 
i unconnected 
| with 
J others. 


any 


Dravidian or Southern . 

Tamil Kur u rnbar. 

(7anara...Burghar. 

Do Kota. 

Gond. 

Khond. 

Oraon. 

Rajmahali. 

Maleatam... Male Ansar. 

2WuyM...Ramusi. 

Dravidian aborigines deal in demonology, 
fetishism, frantic dances, bloody and even fin* 
man sacrifices; they are, however, superior to 
the Arian hindus in freedom from disqualifying 
prejudices, but inferior to them in knowledge 
and ail its train of appliances. . 
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These prior tribes art most numerous, tire, to whom they offer liquor, flesh and fruits, * n d 
indeed the mase of the inhabitants,- in the hilly practice divination. The men do not wear tur- 
countfy from the western and southern borders bands. They possess lands. They are a ro^ 
of Bengal, Behar and Benares to the frontiers bust, hardy, dark-skinned stalwart race, ath- 
of the Hyderabad and Madras territories, and lelic, with well developed’muacles, active of 
from the Eastern ghats inland to the civilized moderate height, the cranium rounded, nar- 
portions of the Nagpore territory, but even, in row in front, forehead low ; eyes large and 
this tract, are evident monuments of old hindu full. They occupy parts of the Madura and 
civilization and of the saiva persuasion Tinnevelly districts, are employed as village 

The aborigines of India, both in physique watchmen and are honest to their employers, 
and in the structure of their language, present a but have been largely given to thieving and 
type analagous to the Negrito of the South gang robberrv. They use as food the flesh of 
seas, Papuans, Tasmanians and others, as well all animals except that of the cow. They wear 
as to the nearer Negrito of Malacca and the their hair long and arranged like the women of 
Andamans. — {Journal of the Asiatic Society the Dekhan. In their marriages, disparity of 
of Bengal^ Vol. 35, Part ii . 1866. Mr, Camp - ages is not considered, nor is the presence or 
bell, p. 21. Jut. Col. E, T. Dalton.) assent of the bridegroom necessary, — a blade of 

Kollar or Colleri are a tribe in the Tonda- wood in his absence serving as proxy. They 
man country, in the Vasanga district, in the worship evil spirits, to whom they sacrifice, 
eighteen pailiams or districts, and throughout and, on the occurrence of a small pox or cholera 
the Madura district. Until late years they were epidemic, the whole village is excited and devil 
«0 predatory that in the south of the Peninsula dances are common. The Maravar women of 
of India, Colleri became the designation of si thief llamnad and Sivaganga, wear cloths of 25 or 30 
and their name is derived from Kaliara,” cubits in length, folded in plats which they fas- 
thieves, plunderers. In ancient times they seem ten behind. This is unlike other hindu women, 
to have inhabited the woods from Trichinopol v to whose cloths do not exceed twenty cubits and 
Cape Comorin. Orme writing of them, describes are fastened on the right side in front. They 
them in the middle of the 1 8th century as ex- intermarry, some of the sub-divisions not 
pert thieves and plunderers, ami the Jesuit, marrying into the father’s family, — but liindus 
Father Martin, says they were very cruel. Pen- ii general intermarry with the mothers rela- 
aant writing of them in the 18th century says ions. In llamnad and Tinnevelly, the titular 
the adjacent countries are covered with thick surname of all Maravar is Dever. — [Pro. Mad. 
forests and little cultivated by reason of the lovt. 18fi7, p. 4.) 

savage inhabitants, the Polygars and Colleri, i The Kamayana describes the forest (or wil- 
who may be truly styled “ sylvestres homines.” derness) of Dandaea as covering the whole ex- 
The Colleri, he adds, were predatory and their tremity of the southern peninsula, and the rude 
government, as also that of the polygars, feu- inhabitants arc designated rakshasha (monsters) 
dal. They are thirty or forty thousand in or vanara (monkeys) the former meaning races 
number. Their country is hilly ; they generally or tribes hostile to the Arians. But vanara is 
sided with the mHhomedaus and the British in from vana a wilderness and nara a man, that 
the wa« against the French in the times of Clive is a wild or uncivilized man, and to this sense 
and Dupleix. They have a first and second as to the wild races in the extreme south, Mr. 
marriage, like the Maravar of llamnad. The Taylor thinks may be reduced, the fable of 
titular sirname of all Kollar is Amhalakaren. Hanuman, the chief monkey and that of hisairoy# 
Calicoil was the stronghold of the lord para- lie says that those who have seen the Collyri 
mount, the rajah of Tondaimandalam, the and Marnva wil readily consider them to differ 
country of the Tondiman, which was an an- from all family likeness of the Arian Hindus, 
dent division of the Peninsula of India, of the and as their visages often resemble baboons 
part now occupied by the Arcot and Chingleput more than men, it would require even less than 

collectorates. The country of the Tondiman, the ardent poetical imagination of a Valmiki to 

H. E. the rajah of Poodoocotta, a petty chief induce the employment of an equivalent word 
is now only a small tract near Trichinopoly.— • which would so aptly seem to convey the idea 
(Pennant** Hindustan , Vol. ii. p. 11. Orrne’s imparted by their appearance.— Rev. Mr. Tdywr 
Hindustan.) in Madras . — A*. Soc. Joum. 

VeUaler. A fragmentary tribe bearing this Manor or Sanan, are a tribe in the south of 
name are said to wander about in the jungles Inmii, about Tinnevelly and Travancore, wbo 
d the Poodoocottah estate. They are scantily are toddy drawers. They are a dark skinned 
clothed and subsiston the produce of the jungleB. race, with low foreheads, sunken eyes and pro* 
The Maravar are a race in the extreme south minent cheek bones, timid and superstitious 
ef India, in the Kanmad and Siva Ganga dis- They occupy, in considerable numbers, the d»* 
ttfats, differ from other races. Their language trusts of Madura and Tinnevelly, but are neM° 
And customs differ. They worship local deities good looking » the Maravar, cither as top»»J* 
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tiqtte or Mules* They at# only second to the 
* HaniTir in numbers, and more than one-bslfof 
them profess Christianity of the proteatant or 
Itomiah churches. The other half follow de- 
monology, the usual bloody sacrifices and devil 
dances* They are of the Tamulian branch of 
the human race and came from the north of 
Cevion. In the sandy eea coast wastes of the 
south of the peninsula they have widely extended 
the cultivation of the palmyra tree, and claim 
a siegnorage over these tracts; but they are large- 
ly occupied in extracting the palm wine. A man 
will attend to about 60 paltn trees. Shanar 
women lately wished to cover their bosoms, and 
their attempt to do so was interfered with by 
the nair race. 

Paravar are a dark skinned, almost black race 
in the extreme south of the Indian peninsula, 
living in villages along the sea coast and earning 
their bread as fishermen, with nets, lines and 
hooks. They own canoes, which they take to sea 
before daylight and return about noon. Their 
ancestors are said to have been converted by 
Xavier, and they still profess the Romish religion 
but they are drunken so me and dissolute.— 
Madra.8 Government Proceedings. 

Mukwa, are fishermen in Malabar ; those of 
north Malabar follow the role of descent a 
matrice but. those in the south, permit of descent 
of property to sons. 

Shembadawar are fishermen of Southern 
India. 

HILL RACES . — The Kardar race occupy 
the Animallai hills in the collectorate of Coimba- 
tore. They are open, independent, straight- 
forward, men, simple and obeying their Mopens 
or chiefs. They are strong-built and active, 
with woolly hair and something of the African 
features and file their front teeth to a point. 
The women wear enormous circles of pith in 
the lobes of their ears, which they dietend down 
to their shoulders. A Mack monkey is the Kar- 
dars* greatest dainty. — Lt. Col. Hamilton , in 
Uteri*. 

A Negro race occupy the hills at Dandilli in 
North Canarn. 

Chenstt Karrir are a migratory race men- 
tioned by Buchanan as residing in the hilly tracts 
hoar Coimbatore. They are described as with- 
out houses or cultivation, but by snares or with 
the bow, cateh birds and game which they dis- 
pose of for rice ; the white-ant is said to be used 
*>y them for food. They approach their game 
under the shelter of a cow or buffalo which they 
fateiiistiiiettid to stalk. Their language is a 
fitdfeet of the Tamul with a few Cana rose words 
JJtermittd * those near towns learn the use of 
Telugu words. A Tamulian is unable to under- 
fund theft language. A few reside is little 
^U ou tbe otrtskfrtis of villages end have a lit- 
But their mtiimy dotting ik e 
*** «**tb,end to tbo denser forwts/ they use 


only a few femes and dwell ia eavea Ar hot* 
lows of trees or under the shelter Of a but 
made of branches of trees. They describe the 
Anaraallai as their original country. 

Malay ali y a race in the 8bevaroy hills id 
southern India. 

The Male Arasar, or Hill Kings, are email 
tribes of mountaineers on the hills in the ad* 
treme south of the Peninsula. They inhabit tftfc 
range of ghats between Tinnevelly and Travail 
core, in Bmall communities of five or six families^ 
and probably do not exceed 500 in all. Their 
buts consist of a few sticks covered with bark 
and thatch. They live on wild forest products, 
but, since A. D. 1850, they have been oultivit* 
ing potatoes for their own family use. They 
have a few fowls and dogs. As a race they art 
diminutive and pot-bellied, their crania smallj 
and pear-shaped, rising to a point about thu 
junction of the occipital bone and the sagittal 
suture ; a low retreating forehead ; long, tangled 
black hair, flat nose, and small eyes. They are 
averse to intercourse with strangers. They catch 
wild animals with pits and traps and use bows 
and arrows. They are a miserable body, low 
in the scale of civilization. 

The Neilgherry mountains are in the south- 
ern part of peninsular India. The mountaiii 
tract called the eastern ghauts, commences 11* 
20* N. south of the Cauvery, extending to the 
base of the peninsula. The western ghaut* 
commence at Cape Comorin and extend to the 
Tapti or Surat river, whence they diverge to 
the N. E. and are lost nraong the hills neat 
Boorhampore. The Neilgherry hills are situat- 
ed between 10^ and 12' N. L. and 76* 
and 77° E. long, bounded on the north by (be 
table land of Davarajputnam, 8. and E. by ths 
open country of Coimbatur, S. W. by the Ma- 
naar river, a branch of the Bhowani ; W. by 
the chain of ghauts and N. W. by the dis- 
trict of Wynaad. The base of these mountains, 
including that of the Koondah hills, covets a 
circumference of 200 miles. Their greatest 
length is from E. to W. 46 miles, and medium 
breadth 15 miles r the surface is composed ol 
ridges of different elevations* The country is 
divided into three Naad, vis : Peringa Naad, 
Malka Naad and Thodawar Naad. The firs^ 
two[are mountainous, but the third is of sloping 
hills and gently undulating surface of feme 
land. Dodabetta is 8,700 feet above the level 
of the sea. The races occupying these N'adfJ^ 
are the Thodawar,— Buddaga, — Kothur, Kp6- 
rumbur and Erular. 

The Toddy properly Tuds or Tudavsm, am 4 
primitive and peculiarly interesting tribe > proa* 
tising quasi druidicai rites, and commonly belief* 
ed to be the aboriginal inhabitants of these hUfe. 
They do not, at present, sumherme»4ha&§^.: 
0QQ to 600 souls, ft ^ supposed tbiitMy* 
ifevtf Qould harteifceedri a sewtfe«md; fat 
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dtajiftishid < ithroughopram eating vMd men«a«*y a *bmalL axoandtheir. cowherd 
|W)lyimdrk, w^ at a former period, the pref«- staff. Toda women tattoo their arms* legs atH p 
imicoauong them of female infanticide, ehest with dots. Tht men wears piece 

The Toda ape polyandrisw; one wife or if there of stout cotton cloth about lbs. 5 in weight 
to mote than one, all the wives, in a family of thrown around them as a toga or mantle 
brothers are common to all the brothers. descending to the lcnee, and their feet and 


■ One of the most remarkable varieties of the head are always bare. The women have 

Qi..aL T- J! i 1L.1 -t . I rn_ J _ iL„ . _ » , r li v . .1 11 


South Indian type, is that of the Toda, of the 
Neilgherry hills, whose physical appearance 


similar mantle, but falling to the ankles, with 
the loin cloth (Mundu, Tam) of hindu women 


Mr. Logan styles Indo-Semitic. The Semitic below it. The Toda, do not bathe, but anoint 
character is seen in the breadth and massiveness their bodies with ghee, which soon becomes 


of the head, the great orbits and eyes, the re* rancid. They are dirty. The Toda women have 
ceding forehead, and Jewish expression which metal and shell ornaments, with brass amlets 
fa observable in some families. They are tall, weighing lbs. 6. The Toda lead a quiet, peace- 
handsome and athletic, with bold noses and ex- ful life, they are fond of feasting and dancing, 
preasive eyes. They are strongly distinguished on festive occasions ; all use tobacco, many use 
from the more normal type, but he considers opium and in latter years the use of arrack 
them as evidently referable to the archaic Semi- has largely increased. The following are a few 
tico-Turanian era of S. Iudia. Tliodawar words. 

Mr. Campbell, however, says (p. 24, 25) the 


semble Greeks. 

t The Todawar say that they are the abori. 
gines and the other classes regard them as the 
lords of the hills. They occupy the Todawar-naad 
and Mulka-naad. Their villages are in the 
depths and on the skirts of the forests. Their 
Rouses are built in the form of a paralellograrn, 
10 feet by 6, roof semicircular and door if to 
2 Ifeet high, and 14 inches to 1| feet wide, and it 
ia the only aperture. Their appearance is noble, 
some of them being upwards of 6 ft. high. They 
inarry, but practice polyandria and the women 
Cfm choose a gallant. Infanticide was prevalent, 
1>ut it is said that no girl has been destroyed 
•jnce 1819. In their habits of polyandria, they 
assimilate to the Coorg, Nair, and people 
of the Himalaya, and, in infauticide, with the 
Rajpoots. 

Their numbers in 1825, were men 145; 
women 100, boys, 45 and girls, 36 =* 3 si 6. 
Their colour is a deep copper hue, tall, well 
proportioned with features of the Caucasian 
type and graceful carriage. 

Their men average in height 5 ft. 3§ and 


Polsh-ti. 

Temple. 

Tilum..., 

...Pleasure. 

Eshu.... 

.Morning. 

Ter 

...Deity, 

Kukli... 

.Daughter. 

Uhk 

...Fire. 

Mukli... 

.Soil. 

(Jrkora... 

...A servant. 

?ur 

. River. 

Konnum. 

...Face. 

Pest .... 

.Cold. 

Phultan.. 

...Flea. 

Mittuv.. 

.Nose. 

Kust 

...Ass. 

lluslik.. 

Paddy. 

Ez Pom.. 

..Raspberry. 

Pizhiikaza-To-raorrow 

Murss.... 

...Straw. 

Ponzh 

.The sky. 

Oom un- 

) Future 

Modj 

.A cloud. 

no or. 

3 world. 

Porhz 

The sun. 

Atta 

..That. 

Tiggal 

.The moon. 

Adherz... 

..Afterwards. 

Older 

.A road. 

Ewas 

..Whether. 

Pom 

.A fruit. 

Kursarim 

. .Some. 

Est 

.A bullock. 

Ettud... 

...Large. 

Elph 

.Bones. 

Kiu 

..Small. 

Drigattaz. 

.Afternoon. 

Sah 

..And so. 

Tuni 

.A feather. 

Athund .. 

..Therefor. 

¥ 

..Fly. 

Duijan. .. 

.Wife. 

Turuvi.... 

..Monkey. 

Put .. .... 

.Fowl. 

lshk 

..People. 

Err 

.Buffaloe. 

Mort 

.Home. 

Aras 

. House. 

Cubbon..\ 

...Iron. 

UschuB... 

.Mid-day. 


Their cemetery and place of funeral sacrifice 


average weight lb. 12 If. Nose long, large, and is a pretty greeu spot, partially enclosed by a 
well formed, generally aquiline. stone wall, ami rendered very gloomy by a thick 

V The women average in height 60*25 inches, wood on one side and lofty hills on the other, 
ini weight lbs. 110*80. They are tall and slal- It is their practice to sacrifice buffaloes on the 
wart, with a robustness of form, and are hand- demise of a Toda, and a strongly walled area 
iqine and comely in feature. is set apart for the reception of these animals 

; The Toda have five sections (a) Peiki, whose bones nnd horns are shewed -on te 
(5) Pekkan, (c) Kuttan, ( d ) Kenna, and ( e ) Todi ground. At the demise of a Toda chief, Up 
which eat together but do not intermarry, funeral procession entered the. green andmovea 
todawar or Torawar , in Tamil, means herds- towards the centre. The deceased was dressy 
man. They claim and are recognized to be the in a new garment and mantle, and. arrayed Jp 

first residents on the hills and the other tribes all the ornaments which.be had worn duripg 

paytothem in kind, as tribute, one-sixth of life. He was carried on a bier formw^ 
the produce. , branches, and herbs, and followed by 

. vjThe Todawar are said to have once been ofj»o*jrners, male and feycMe,- wto ehwjted % 
tOfhave followed the notaade lament whilst others 

imdi mnaing' * Tofabwnlet. *<■ ■ 
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adores, *iii fchft »en *nDed with clubeeutered* 
«itb exulting ahouta and performed a wild 
dence amongst the buffaloes. These soon be* 
came excited to the highest pitch, and at a sig- 
nal, a bell was attached to the neck of each in- 
furiated animal. Two young men would throw 
themselves on the animal’s neck, seize it by its 
boms, and others would run to their assistance, 
ind eight or ten men would be seen hanging 
on the neck of one animal, whilst others increas- 
ed its rage by blows of their clubs, and goad- 
ed it on with hideous yells and gestures. Three 
or four animals were thus attacked at one time 
and the bell attached to the neck of each. But 
meanwhile, the general assemblage which lined 
the walls were weeping, exulting or sending 
forth shrieks of horror whenever a man was 
wounded, a buffalo overpowered, or a lover or 
a husband in imminent danger. On the next 
day, the victims were finally sacrificed. The 
men struck the animals behind the horns, with 
a wood -cutter’s axe. But sometimes the blow 
was undecisive, and an infuriated animal escap- 
ed and drove madly amongst the multitude. 
After the sacrifice, several w ild dances followed, 
during which the men feigned to cut and lace- 
rate themselves. On the third day, the deceas- 
ed was burned on the funeral pile. 

Kotar .— The Kotar tribe ranks next to 
the Toda in priority of occupation of the 
hills. They have no caste, and as a body, 
are the most industrious of the hill tribes, 


> some of tlmm bn) the fairest skmvc&omcng the 
hill tribes. They have well formed heads, 
covered with long black hair, grown leaf and 
let loose, or tied up carelessly at the back of 
the head. Au average of 25 men give* the 
following measurements 8tc. v ; 

Age 27*08 years. ' Length of arms 80. 

Height 62*61 inches. Hands 7. 

Circumference of head, Breadth of bands 3*25*, 

20*1)5. Length of feet 10. 

Neck 11 95. Breadth of feet 3*50 

Chest 30*68. inches. 

Arms 8*76. Weight (avoirdupois) 

Thighs 15*52. 105*20 lba. 

They have a slightly elongated face with sharp- 
ly defined features ; the forehead narrow but 
prominent, and occasionally protuberant ; ears 
flat, and lying close to the skull. The growth of 
hair from the verge of scalp to eyebrows, 2J in- 
ches distant ; eyes, dark brown, of moderate size 
and deep set, varying in color from Nos. 1 to 
5, in Paul Brocas’ tables, eyebrows, dark and 
bushy, with a tendency to approach, frequently 
united to each other ; nose, as a rule, smaller 
and more sharply defined than in the Tcda • 
ridged and slightly rounded, and pointed at 
the extremity, two inches in length ; aim of 
nostrils expanded, measuring 1J inches in 
breadth ; mouth of moderate size and well 
formed ; teeth, well grow n and regular lips, of 
fair size and well compressed ; chin, well set 
and small Altogether they may be pronounced 
tolerably good looking, and the general aspect 


giving much of their time and attention to a^ri 
culture and handicraft, &c. When not requir 


of the countenance indicating energy and deci- 
sion. The women are of moderate height, of fair 


ed at agricultural operations they employ them- build of body, and not nearly so good looking, 
selves as carpenters, smiths, basket-makers, &c., as the men. Ah average of 25 women gives 
making and repairing their ploughs, bill-hooks, the following results : — 
hoes, &c. They also employ themselves as Age 32 44 years. Length of arms 26*52^ 


Breadth of hands 3. 
Length of legs 35. 


curriers, and are highly esteemed in the plains Circumference of head Length of hands 6*50, 
for the excellent leather they make. They per- TT 2 . 0 , 3 . 6 * ftQ f 3 * 

form .Uth* menial offices required by Ihe Toda ^'cumfJre^co of neck Lc“«th of feet 9.25. ' 
«nd Badaga, supplying them wuh barbers, 10 - 70 . Breadth of feet 2.25 

washermen, io. They acknowledge the Toda Chest 29*80. inches, 

as lords of the soil, and accordingly pay the Arms 8*20. W ?!. g 55 ( avoirda P° 1 *) 

tribute demanded by them as “ Goodoo ” At Thighs 14-63. 96 24 lbs. 

the same time they exact from each hamlet of Most of them have prominent foreheads, 
the Badaga within a certain distance of their with more of a snub nose, and a some- 
own village, certain annual fees, which they re- what vacant expression about their features* 
ceive iu kind for services rendered as handi- They are rather timid when approached, 
craftsmen, &c., in addition to that of ccremo- frequently running into their huts and sbiit- 
nial or 'festive occasions for menial services ting themselves up, 1 hey seem to enjoy robust 
performed. As cultivators of the soil, they only health, and have large families. Their arms 


Circumference of neck Length of feet 9.25. 

10*70. Breadth of feet 2.25 

Chest 29*80. inches. 

Arms 8*20. Weight (avoirdupois) 

Thighs 14*63. 96 24 lbs. 

Most of them have prominent foreheads, 
with more of a snub nose, and a sorne- 


produce as much as will satisfy their own re- 
quirements, and any surplus they may obtain 


are tattooed, having nine streaks, with four 
dots on each arm and four circular marks 


is bartered for iron and other produce of the each forearm. The women assist the men at 

^1 -2 ' -r « . • l • iL.!. 1, m.l** 


plains. In confirmation of their having follow- 
ed the Toda as settlers on these hills, they 


their work in the fields, and make baskets 
and earthen pots, &c. There are some seveh 


hqld the best lands, and have the privilege of villages altogether : six oftheee are located Non 
selecting tfce best whenever they wish to ex- the Hills, and the seventh is at Goodaioor. TKty 
fend holdings. They are well made form large communities, each village containing 
# tolerable height, rather :good< featured! from 80 to 60 or mote huta^of tolerable 

having-*' copper cdo^ i todl tai^t of w?llt, and soton* with the usuil 



Hatch tlift ot natfvti and dtno* around tlft t!f*f iegetto 
huts k thb plaiu* * but in some viiisges <he Whilst the younger members are tbtiilfeiigiiged' 
arrangement of the dwellings is far from the ,he elders busy themselves in preparing a grand 
floors* are well raised from 2 to 3 feet above r epast for their friends, whom they invite from 
the soil, with eaves or a short verandah in front, ;he adjacent villages on the occasion of this 
and a pial or seat on either side of the door, mnual festival* More cattle are now slain, and 


under the eaves, on which, the people squat 
themselves when idle, The doors of their huts, 
meaisuraa 46 x 26 inches. The station of Kota- 
gharry takes its name from the Kotar villages 
in its vicinity. The Kotar, as a body, are dirty. 
All the dead cattle and carrion in the vicinity, 
of every kind, find acceptance among them as 
food. The whole Kotar population of the seven 
villages is supposed to count a little above a 
thousand, souls. Some rude image of wood or 
Stone, a rook or tree in a secluded locality, 
form their objects of worship, and to these sacri- 
ficial offerings are made; but the recognized place 
of | worship at each village consists of a large 
square piece of ground, walled round with loose 
atones, three feet high, and containing in iti 
centre two pent-sbaped sheds of thatch opei 
before and behind, and on the posts that sup 
port them some rude circles and other figure 
are drawn. No image of any sort is visibl 
here, and these buildings, which are a littl 
apart, are supposed to be dedicated to Siva am 
his wife. They have crude and indistinct idea! 
of these deities. They hold an annual feast ir 
honor of their gods, which comprises a continu 
Out coarse of debauchery and licentiousness, ex 
tending over two or three days. On thes< 
occasions, they clothe and ornament themselvei 
in their best, and make as grand a show as the; 
, can, and to witness whioh the other tribes ar< 
invited. Perkaps this is the only occasion, 
at tU* that they have recourse to water for th 
purposes of ablution. Much indecent dancin; 
takes place on these occasions between the roe! 
and women, and frequently the spirit of the! 
deity is supposed to descend on some of them 
when their frautic deeds seem to form but 
^branch of demonology. Their marriage rite, ii 
simple and has much in conformity with that o 
the. Pariah of the plains. Asa rule, they marr 
and live with one wife, and have a number o 
children. The Kotar possess a small breed o 
powa, but have no buffaloes. It is believed tka 
the Toda will object to their having buffaloes o 
account of their uncleanly habits ; consequent! 
they make no effort to procure them. The; 
never, as a rule, milk their cattle, but leave it a 
to the calves. The Kotar keep up an annual fees 
ia memory of their dead, whin a few cattle an 
ilamon a rude kind of altar constructed foi 
-.the- purpose, and on it a portion of the fits! 
-of the annual is laid, with a little of each o 
the different kinds of grain they cultivate, aw 
oonsumed as a burnt offering to theii 
.*bd»,te memory of their deed sktives anc 


;be flesh mixed with small portions of every 
kind of grain grown in their fields ; a great 
fire is raised, and the scene becomes one of 
confused riot ami mirth, with blowing of the 
kollera horn, mingled with yells and shrieks and 
beating of tom-toms, the confusion continuing 
from morning till night. 

The Kotar language is a very old and rude 
direct of Canarese, having the same Tamil 
roots, but differently pronounced, without the 
guttural or pectoral expression of the Toda. 
They are believed to be descended from some 
of the low caste tribes of the plains, who, in 
former times sought refuge on these Hills from 
persecution practised on them by the invaders of 
India : they were the first among the other 
tribes who followed the Toda. They aie not 
held in much estimation by the other hill tribes 
and European colonists, in consequence of ihehr 
partiality to carrion, in which respect they re- 
semble the Pariah of the plains, who eat not 
only animals killed for food, but also such as 
die naturally. Oxen and buffaloes which perish 
from old age or disease belong to them of right, 
and they carry home and greedily devour the 
tainted carrion which they find on the highways 
and on the fields. — 90, Abbe Dubois* 

In cases of sickness they make use of such 
roots and herbs as their old women commend. 
The sick are carefully attended to ; but in 
some of the villages, as Kotagherry and Goods- 
loor, they Tesort largely to Europeans for medi- 
cal treatment. 

The Kotar are industrious, and possess an 
extensive knowledge of handicraft. Hade as 
their work may be, there is scarcely a useful 
implement connected with the mechanical arts, 
trade, agriculture, or husbandry, that they are 
not conversant with ; and had they only received 
the encouragement and patronage bestowed by 
Europeans on the nomade Toda tbey might 
have advanced in tire several arts they prac- 
tise, and might have got rid of some of 
their filthy habits. 

Like the Pariah of the plains, the Kotar ate 
addicted to drinking, and, in the absence of 
liquor, resort to opium-eating. There can be 
no doubt, that, like the Toda, these people also 
belong to the great Dravidian family who were 
driven to these mountain tops by conquest and 
persecution. . 

Every Kotar village has belonging sl 

a circle of Budaga hamlets or vfllageS, from 
which they claim at periodfeal seasons the W 
• meat in kind of eertain feet W itaes and' 
whi oh they .k mm ftishh ' Ife JM 



jitkj or rata stake far them {the letter 
plying t^ mtiaviftl) their implements of wood* 
tad husbandry, These fees are generally 
paid in a certain quantity of whatever grain the 
Budaga baa cultivated, for each plough of 
land, besides incidental dura on marriages, &o. 
The Kotar always attend the funerals and obse- 
quies of the Toda, &c., receive from them the 
carcases of the buffaloes that are offered in 
sacrifice, allowing from a half to a quarter of a 
rupee for some ; and others they receive in 
return for the assistance they afford on these 
occasions or for services which may have been 
performed for the family of the deceased. If 
they cannot supply themselves with flesh by any 
of these means, they kill some of their own 
herd, or purchase for that purpose from the I 
other tribes. The Kohtar burn their dead, 
collect the bones on the following day, and bury 
them in a hole, marking the spot where they 
have done so. This they do in order to the 
performance of the obsequies. On the night of 
the first Monday after the first new moon in 
the month of March, all the friends of the 
deceased assemble, and preceded by music, go 
to the place of burning. — Jlarkness 1 Neitgherry 
Hills , p. 8 1, Dr. Short , in Proceedings of 
Madras Government. 

Budaga , are the most numerous 'tribe on the 
Neilgherry hills, are also called Burgher and 
Badaknr and Vadakar, but their Toda name is 
Marves,the term for a labourer. They state that 
about 400 years ago, their ancestors came from 
the Malusai hills, sixty miles South East of the 
town of Mysore Their name is supposed to be 
a modification, of the Canarese word, Vuddaca, 
or North and they undoubtedly speak an an- 
cient but organized dialect of the Canarese, but 
whether famine or persecution drove them from 
their own country is not known. They are of 
fair complexion and handsome. 

In 1825, the men were 1,665, women 1,696, 
hoys 1,151, girls 632=5,147, inhabited vil- 
lages' 85, houses 1,651. 

In 1847, the population of the Badaga was 
6,589, distributed over 227 villages. 

In 1867, it was said to comprise 17,778 
wale, distributed over 4,071 houses. 

They have the usual elongated head of the 
peninsular hindu races. The average of 25 
®en, of 38*8 years of age, was 66*7 inches, 
and their weight lbs. 110*76. 

The averages of 25 women, of 27*68 years, 
were of height 58*51 inches, and weight lbs. 
62* They have the usual Asiatic features with 
a feminine caste. They are agricultural, and 
When they arrived they acknowledged, the pro- 
prietorship of the Toda as prior occupant races 
to whom they promised a Und-tax of one- 
•utth of the produce and this they ^continue 

* ° 'Item feth«fttstew. 


Both men and women wovkfni Ibe* fields, bet 
of late years, a large number of wo find 
employment as labonrers and artisans. The 
other hill tribes on the hills live in isolated 
communities but the Budaga dwell in villages 
on a rising ground, in streets running ii 
parallel lines, in thatched houses built of stone 
and mud, and divided into separate compart* 
ments with a double tier of lofts and with * 
wide terrace in front as a drying, threshing am) 
winnowing floor. The floor way, 43 inched 
high and 26$ broad is their only opening. 

The cattle are penned in an adjoining cow 
house or shed. One writer says they arrange 
themselves as Aravar, Lingaet, Odykary and 
Torayen. Dr. Shortt says they have eighteen 
sects or castes, of whom ho names the Woo- 
dearu and Haruvaru as priestly castes, the 
Hattara, Anearu, Mari, Kasturi, Dumah, Go- 
naja and Manika as ryots and labourers ; the 
Vellaler, a race from the plains, the Kumbararu 
or pot-maker ; Kongaru and Lingadhari who 
are of the Lingaet sect ? the Adikari ; the 
Kanakaru or accountant ; the Chittre, outcastes 
from the Woodearu; Belli, descendants of siiver- 
smiths ; Koonde dwelling amongst the Koonda 
hills, and the Torea, the lowest of all the 18 
castes. The arrangements on betrothal are 
made by the parents, but the marriage only 
takes place when grown up, Polyandry does 
not prevail but divorce i9 easily obtained. The 
men dress like the people of the plains. The 
women look like mummies. They wrap a 
cloth round their bodies from below their arms 
to their hips, ancj fasten it with a cord below 
their arms and around their hips, the arms and 
shoulders and their legs below the knees are 
bare. A scarf goes round. the head and is let 
fall behind. The women arc of domestic habits, 
and kind and affectionate mothers. They are 
simple, modest and retiring. They seem now 
to be following three forms of the hindu re- 
ligions, the saiva, the vira saiva and the vaish- 
nava. But the increased intercourse with the 
plains may have taught them this, as formerly 
they claimed as their deity, Hcttee-du, an old 
man, and Herear-du, who, they said, conduct- 
ed them to the mountains* But they have 
numerous deities. A chief deity is in Bunge- 
sawmy peak, where men of the Irular tribe 
ficiate as priests and offerings of ghi and fruits 
are made ; another deity is on a droog uear tie 
village of Uollikul where a Badaga priest of* 
ficiates, and there are other male and femfttp 
gods. Many are comparatively wealthy. They 
can neither read nor write— they are timid 
superstitious, haunted with a dread of'eyi) 
spirits, and are deceitful, ungrateful and && 
They are in perpetual fear of the Kbrumfy^ jtQ 
whose sorcety and witchcraft they attrify 
accidents rma ailments whicH befal 
their uattto sod crops, m3 in their 



ifeey »ite kUI«d K<)rutnbar» and ►vfcfea from 
iicNeverthelftttfeey get the Kontmbar to 
•fficiate as priests at all social ceremonial oo- 
iaaiofns. They both burn and bury their dead, 
r They are divided into two branches, or what 
may be considered two grand families. One 
ealied Peikii or Teralli, who are competent 
to hold all sacred offices, the other Kuta, 
or Tarda who are competent only to hold minor 
eiies within their own particular families, and 
Who may be considered as the lay class. 

' The Budaga is less in stature than the To* 
da, of a more slender form, and though straight 
and well made, under-sized in limb. In com- 
plexion, both male and female are some shades 
lighter than the Toda ; but their features are 
quite of another caste. Both Toda and Budaga 
puncture the skin about the neck and arms, and 
males and females wear much the SRme kind of 
ornaments, Buch as rings for the ears and fin- 
gers, necklaces, armlets, and girdle. The 
difference is still so great, however, as immedi- 
ately to strike the eye, even of a stranger. 
Tim Budaga possesses much of the manner 
and appearance of the hindu cultivator of 
Mysore, and his wife, who seldom or never 
stirs from home, seems rather a domestic slave 
than the mistress of a family. The fidelity 
of their women appears of but little estimation 
among them. Although the Budaga, gener- 
ally may be considered much more cleanly, 
both in their houses and persons, than any of 
the other hill tribes, they are still, in this res- 
pect, far behind the uatives of the plains. — 
Darkness* Ntilglierry Hills, p % 117. Dr 9. 
Batkie, Latham , Shortt . 

Kurumbar . — Above the Erular, at heights 
varying from one to two thousand feet, in the 
clefts of the mountains and in little openings in 
the Woods, with which at this elevation they are 
girt, live a race, calling themselves Kur unbars. 
They occupy the highest range bordering on the 
^eilgherries and are probably the aborigines. 
They are arranged into Erular and M ulcer, 
(<ju. Mali arisar.) Kurumbar is said to mean 
the wilful or self-willed. Their neighbours, 
When speaking of them, usually prefix to their 
name the term Mullu, a thorn. They are 
cOrhWted to be about a thousand in number, 
df aU Ages. The Toda do not consider the 
jimlgr as forming a part of the inhabitants of 
* 1 hilU« but they allow this designation to the 
&iftiinbar t whom they call Curb, their term 
fbr a cleft or glen, and from them they receive 
dfctaita services. 

: : ^Thd Arkatbu Basileon of the Greeks, was 
t impbied, by one of the editors of Ptolemy, 
Wt be fiijiiugur, but as the Greeks re- 
present it as the capital of the nomadic Bora 
and the local traditions indicate that 
wM&fat centuries after the ChristianeraUhe 


and ihe Glud^ wero Kurtimbar ofc wmimm 
shepherds, nomades, it is doabtlcsw the present 
Arcot, which was then, as now, v included in 
the ancient Sora or Chola kingdom, Arcot, pro- 
perly Ara Kadu means the jungle on the river. 
It is probable that the Kurumbar of the hills are 
the descendants of these nomades. Captain 
Harkness did not find any temple, but their re- 
ligion seems to be the same as that of the Era* 
lar, except that they are not particular as to 
the mode of disposing of their dead, either 
bunting or burying, whichever may be most 
convenient. Swarthy and unhealthy looking in 
countenance, small of stature, the head but thin- 
ly covered with sickly-looking hair, the only 
covering it has, — little or no eyelash, small 
eyes, always blood-shot and apparently much 
inflamed, pot-bellied, and with water running 
from their mouths, they have in most respects 
more the semblance of savage than of civilized 
man. Their women and children have much 
the same squalid appearance, though on their 
necks and wrists they wear ornaments made of 
the different kinds of wild seeds and of berries. 
Many of the men also wear ornaments in their 
ears, of yellow straw, plaited with some degree 
of ingenuity ; but, in their general appearance, 
they are much like the Erular, pictures of 
wretchedness and misery. IVy gave his party 
an abundant supply of honey, plantains, and 
such fruits as, on the higher parts of the 
mountains, or in the vicinity of Ootacamuud, 
are considered delicacies. They have no mar- 
riage ceremony ; but occasionally, when two 
have been living together for some time, they 
will enter into an agreement, in the presence of 
friends to remain united for life ; and in a fami- 
ly where a succession of such unions has taken 
place, they will, once in two or three genera- 
tions, perform a ceremony, and hold a festival 
in celebration of them. This is done by pouf- 
ing pots of water over one another, the pain 
seating themselves together for this purpose ; 
the ablution, probably the first voluntary one 
they have had iu their lives, commencing with 
the seniors. They then put on new clothes, 
and end the day in feasting and merriment. 
The Kurumbar, and all the classes occupying 
the lower regions of the Neilgherry mountains, 
are many stages behind the Budaga, in civi- 
lization, but possessing all the cunning natural 
to this unenlightened state* . 

The Koorumbar of the Wynaad forests have 
two sections, the Jani and the Mulli, and the 
Gurchea, Panniar and Pulliar races live along 
with them. The Jani Coorumbar live entirely in 
the forest, they are the only axemen, and, with- 
out them, it. would be difficult to wojrjk A fpmtb 
and the wood contractor and planter alike 
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.pitrissoh ofdM, exercises undisputed; power 
over hisownfamily, numerically containing 
about twenty or thirty beings. Those employ- 
ed by the coffee planters are a little civilized, 
appreciating the comforts of life in a slight 
degree higher than their more savage brethren. 
They erect rude huts for the habitation of 
themselves and family, which are built on ele- 
vated ground, surrounded by jungles, and about 
six in number ; they touch one another, and 
the whole present the form of a crescent. One 
larger than the rest, styled the cutcherry, is 
erected in the middle in the shape of a hall, for 
the sojourn of casual strangers ; it is dedicated 
to their household deity, and the place cannot 
be contaminated by a shoed foot. They may be 
said to be ephemeral residents in these habita- 
tions ; the preeence of a suspected stranger in 
their vicinity, sickness, or other trilling but 
natural cause, will make them emigrate from 
one place to another, generally within the same 
district. According to Mr. Campbell (p. < 
31) the Koorumbar, Irul«r, Puliar ami Veder, 
are in the lowest 9tngc of life, mere men of the 
woods, of very diminutive stature, with thickly 
matted locks, and supple limbs, liviug under 
trees, in caverns, or in the rudest wigwams, 
keeping sheep, or collecting forest produce, very 
stupid, but also very mild and inoffensive, 
are reputed sorcerers, and believe' in demons. 

Kuruba a wandering race in the south of 
India are divided into Betla and Genu. Both 
of them have a Mongolian caste of head, 
high cheek bones, short and somewhat fiat 
nose, and prominent lips. Eyes, small, dark 
and deep set. Hair, curly, but woolly and 
matted from neglect. Of middle size in 
stature, well proportioned body, nimble with 
powers of endurance, and daring. Colour, dark* 
Hair on upper lip aud chin but no whiskers. 
They are labourers, basket makers and gather , 
honey and other forest products. They are sup- 
posed to have come from Mysore. They pro- 
fess to worship Kali. 


of the planking, across this opening laid 
pieoes of wood, on which the dead are placed, 
and covered with earth, and are left soiillanr 
other person die when the former remains jfeftd 
the earth are turned into the pit and replaced 
by the newly dead. They are scattered into 
small communities, practising a rude system pf 
agriculture which scarcely furnishes them with 
sufficient food, so that, when pressed for suite* 
nance, they resort to the jungles and live qu 
such products as they can collect. They make 
use of animal food of every description, not 
even excepting vermin, and reptiles. They 
collect for their immediate wants the wild 
fruits, herbs, and roots, to appease hunger* also 
honey, beeswax, gums, and dyes of various 
sons, and medicinal herbs and drugs, which 
they barter with the people of the plains in 
exchange for food and clothes. They are in- 
trepid as regards the wild beasts they meet in 
the jungles, and in their search of honey they 
sometimes suffer severely from contact with 
wild bears. They hunt aud take game of every 
description with great cunning and expertness. 

There are two classes of Irular , recognized 
by the terms Urali and Kurutali. The general 
term Irula is derived from the Tamil word 
“ Irul," or dark, implying that there was DO 
Halit in them, and that they were wild and un- 
civilized. The term Urali means rulers of the 
country, and Kurutali serfs or common people* 
The other Neilgherry hill tribes do not recog- 
nize the Irular as inhabitants of the Blue Moun- 
tains, and do not hold much converse with 
them. 

The following ib the result of the weight and 
measurements of an average^ of 25 men : 

Age, 26T>8 yrs, Lengthjof arms, 80. 

Height 6178 inches. Rands, 6 50. 

Head, Circumference Breadth of handa^ 3*26, 

19 83. Length of legs, 34*60. 

Neck, 11*59. Feet, 9- 

Chest, 29 91. Breadth of feet, 3*26. 

Arms,’ 8*4*2. Weight (avoirj 96'20 

Thighs, 15.17. pounds. 


Are a low type of the Dravidian 
face occupying the lower skirts of the 
forests at the base of the Neilgherry hills. 
They arrange themselves into two clans, the 
Hrali and the Kurutalei, meaning “ rulers** and 
sejrfz. They dwell in the clefts of the moun- 
tains and in the little openings of the woods. 
The word Eruli means unenlightened or bar- 
barous,* from the Tamul word “ Erul** dark- 
fc«*§ and is the term applied to them by their 
neighbours* and they speak a rude Tamul 
dialect.’ They sacrifice he-goats and cooks to 
toefr duty Mahri, which is a winnowing fan* 
red 1 they have minor deities, mere stones, that 
Jbty caH Moahani and Konadi Mahri. They 
foter their dead in great pits, 30 or 40 feet 
thatched ever, and planked across, with 
«Q eubit square imth# rentes 


They are tolerably good looking, very much 
superior in physique to the Kurumbar, and in 
some respects eveu to that of the Kotar ; but 
they are an idle, dissolute set— the majority 
being vagrants, living on what they can obtaii| 
from the jungles and natural resources of; tye 
forest through which they wander, rather thaja 
labor and cultivate. They pay n trifling kistt 
to Government according to the nature and 
extent of their holdings; but their tenure Jfo? 
very loose, simply holding lands at pleasure^ 
paying assessment, but they cultivate iitUfc 
They do not recognize the Toda as fords,. ; 
do they pay them “ Goodoo.” i ^ ^ 

The women are strong and stoutly built* 
anything but prepossessing in appe*r*nre>iJtoA 
fsry dark skinned. <TWr 



fb >8* Indian ticca, ire the most beautifully 
formed. They are fond of ornaments, aad wear 
heap* of red and white beads about their neeks» 
ihiu wire bracelets and armlets, with ear and 
Hose rings. 

The men wear no clothing but the lungooty 
in their habitats ; but, when working on plan- 
tations* they wear cloths like other natives. 
The women wear a double fold of a wrapper 
olothi which extends from the waist to the 
knees ; the upper part of their bodies with 
their bosoms are nude. The men wear their 
hair anyhow — sometimes it is long and tied 
over the head, at others short and scraggy, 
playing to the breeze. The women are much 
the same ; but those seen at the Fair at Met* 
tapoliiem had the hair well oiled, combed, and 
parted in the centre, thrown back, gathered and 
shelved on the left at the back of the head, like 
moat of the women on the plains. 

At one time the Irular rarely held communi- 
cation with the other natives, living isolated 
lives in secluded places and unhealthy locali- 
ties, and eking out a precarious existence. 
Their villages are small, seldom exceeding live 
or six huts and cattle pens, scattered far apart, 
mostly located in groves of plantain and other 
fruit trees, and built somewhat alter the Ku- 
rurabar huts, surrounded by the usual filth and 
dirt. They are more numerous in the south- 
ern than in the eastern parts. But of late years 
they have improved wonderfully by mixing 
with others and taking employ as coolies on 
plantations aud working side by side with other 
natives. They give satisfaction to their em- 
ployers. They have also gained another ad- 
vantage by attending the large fair or shandy 
held at Mettapolliem every Saturday. There 
were gradually attracted thither, and by freely 
mixing with the people on these occasions, 
they have lost their timidity and become some- 
what self-reliant, to a small extent only as yet, 
but the civilizing influence of intercourse is not 
lost, aud is slowly gaiuing ground among 
them. 

MALE Aim DISTRICT .—' The Malea- 
Ism language is spoken in the low country and 
dong the western ghats from Cape Comorin to 
tkeUhandagiri river. The people occupying that 
tract are mostly settled, but it haa bad several 
liastie races, the Zamorin of Calicut, the Bibi 
Cawmore, the rajah of Coehin, the rajah of 
Tftvaiieore, the Dutch have held sway there, 
and the present paramount power is the British. 
AAldixiug the Males lam district on the north, 
it 1 the 8. Caitara district, in part of which, 
around Mangalore, the Tolu language is spoken, 
Canarese being thetongae in general use. 

IW ibiairaot,tbaNii»r race occupy large 
NMiftWi -the tajafh^f ftavaneoret ia at Near, 
it rn fcaoy mahomedant ety M Mopk 


Tulu writes Mr. Barnett, ir the vr% fmal ] 8Q . 
gunge of the Canam CoLleclorate, but has been 
largely displaced by Canareae the language of 
the conquering power about four centuries ago. 
It now prevails (though not exclusively) f ron [ 
the north border of Malabar (Kavai) where it 
is much mixed with Mhlayalam, to Udapi ia 
the north . Mangalore, Mulki and Udapi are the 
chief places where it is spoken. The Tula 
people belong to the same race'fas the Tamil 
and Telugu Family, now conventionally called 
the Dravidian race. The Tulu language has 
not been examined carefully, but there is no 
doubt that it is a dialect of the Canarese and 
closely allied to the Toda, Badaga and Coorg 
dialects. There do not seem to be any dialects 
of Telugu. Malayalam is a dialect of Tamil. 
By dialect is meant that these languages were, 
many centuries ago, the same as the Canarese 
and (in case of Malayalam) as Tamil, but that 
loug separation and different influences have 
caused the variations we now see. Tulu, Toda, 
&c., are far more closely allied to Canarese and 
Malayalam to Tamil, than Canarese, Tamil and 
Telugu are to one another. The Tulu have no 
literature except a few translations by German 
Missionaries ; but the people are remarkable for 
the law of succession called Aliya Santana. 
This is the law of the so-called sudra tribes, 
and a tribe that practices it ia probably Tulu. 
But the race does not include brahmans or 
low castes who are mostly settlers from other 
parts of S. India, though in some cases 
they have adopted the custom. In south 
Malabar, descent is to sons-in-law, but in 
N. Malabar amonzst the Nair, the artiz&n, 
carpenter, brass-smith, black smith and gold- 
smith, also the Tear, who are toddy drawers, 
and the Mookwa fishermen, all polyaruirists, 
the descent of properly goes in the female line. 
In north Malabar this law of descent is called 
Marumakatayaro, and the roahomedan Mopla 
has conformed to this usage. In Canam, a 
similar law called Alya Santana, or nephew of 
inheritance prevails, and is in practice more 
strictly carried out than in N. Malabar. In 
N. Malabar, the adherents to Marumak&tayam 
form united family communities, termed Tar* 
waad. The senior member of whatsoever branch 
is the head of the family and is termed Kama* 
veu ; the other members are styled Anaudra- 
ver ; the remotest member is acknowledged 
as one of the family and entitled to mainte* 
nance if living under subordination to the head 
of the family and taking part in their religious 
observances. For the women there is nothing 
analogous to the state of widow-hood as agist- 
ing elsewhere. Whether in ritiance with 
t>r not, they reside in their own families. The 
Nair marries before be it ten year* ofsge, W 
though he supports, he ytm wsoewfos with 
hat; wife* da ho tmkrn Mm pbMtydW** 
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providedtheybe not of lower birth. Oonse- 
queat on ibis form of descent, a NahJJjMjb not 
know who his father is. In law, property is 
held to vest in the females only : practically 
the males are co-sharers with the females. In 
default of males, females succeed to the manage- 
ment of the family property. In some families, 
the management devolves on them preferably 
to the males and the senior female takes it. 
There is, however, a growing tendency to con- 
vey property from father to son, arising from 
the gradual abandonment of polyandryism. The 
connubial connection in question is called 
in Malabar “ goona-dosbara,” " goona” 
good, “ dosham,” evil (for better for worse.) 
In Travancore, it is styled “ mundu-vanga,” 
vis. : 11 mundu” cloth 11 vanga” receiving, and 
the girl taken is of ripe age and her consent 
must be obtained. Personal acquaintance thus 
precedes the union. The hour selected for the 
ceremony is 8 P. M. There is an assemblage 
of friends ; the man presents the woman witli’a 
“ moondoo” or white muslin cloth, in a corner 
of which, in North Malabar, a small Bum of 
money is tied. The girl either goes to the 
man’s house, or remains in her own, and is 
visited by him there. Each party is unrestrict- 
ed as to the number of such connections that 
may be formed, but these ordinarily do not 
exceed two or three. The descent being in the 
female line, the parentage of. the father is im- 
material. The marumakatayara law is not 
followed in North Malabar by the Aka Podwal, 
a class of pagoda servants, nor by the brah- 
mins of North Malabar or of Canara. But 
in Travancore law, only the oldest brother 
of a brahmin family is allowed to marry with 
bis equal, and the other brothers form other 
connexions and their children, therefore, do 
not inherit. In the Tuluva country, the brah- 
min widow can devote herself to the temple, 
and reside outside or inside its walls. If within 
the walls, she is a servant of the idol and re 
*eives the visits of men of her own caste only : 
the offspring of such, if boys, are called Moylar, 
and the girls are married to them. But, if she 
vlect to reside outside the walls she must pay a 
monthly sum to the pagoda and may cohabit 
with any man of pure descent. 

The Mopla i, written also Mapillai, from “ma” 
mother, “pilla,” a son, are all mahomedans, and 
are descendants of Arabs who visited or set- 
tled in Malabar, Wilson supposes that the 
Malabar women who bore children to them, ig- 
norant of the race of foreigners who were the 
fathers, styled the children a eons of mothers 
but the probability is that the law of descen- 
ab utero, marumakatayam, was prevailing 
from prior ages and was followed by the 
^bthere of the children born of such casual or 
intercoursei The Mopla are all 


large men, active and enterprising; and pouesa 
much landed property. They have been rest* 
less under British rnle, and have repeatedly 
risen in insurrection but these have been veiy 
local, and seem to have sprung from agrarian 
grievances the result of the British being un« 
acquainted with their proprietary rights in tho 
lands. They are a devout, God-fearing, race, 
inclined to puritanisra, are occasionally fanati- 
cal— but they have never been rulers in India, 
and have no dynastic recollections or longings* 
and are well worthy of being encouraged by 
their British rulers. 

Coorg (Codagu) is a British district — admi- 
nistered by a Superintendent under the Chief 
Commissioner of Mysore. It is sitn&ted in 
L. 12° 26" 21\ and L. 74° 30’ 46”. It ia 
bounded on the north by the Hemavati river ; 
on the south by the Tambacheri pass ; on the 
west by South Canara and North Malabar, 
and on the east by the Mysore country. It ia 
60 miles long and 40 broad. Coorg was sur- 
veyed by Lieutenant Connor of the Royal En- 
gineers in 1817, who has written a very in- 
teresting memoir of the survey. Of 2,400 
square miles, 547 are cultivated, 1,705 cultu- 
rable and 148 unculturable. In 1833, cruel- 
ties carried on for a long series of years, by the 
rajah, brought on him a war by the Indian 
Government, and after a series of operations, 
Coorg was captured after a battle on the 8th 
April 1834. He was of the lingaethindu sect. 
The rain-fall varied in *1868-69 from 68 09 
inches at Kerabu Koili in the south east to 
95*25 at Mercara, the capital, most beautifully 
situated in almost the very centre of the 
country, and 4,500 feet above the sea-level. 

In its area of 2,400 square miles, Coorg has a 
population of 115,357. 

The prevailing languages are Coorg, Canarese. 
Malayalum, Tamil, Tuju, or Tulu Hindustani 
and English. There are about 40, 000 native 
Coorgs scattered throughout the country, and 
the number is believed to be decreasing. The 
Coorg race are called Koodaga. They are a 
tall, muscular, broad-chested well favoured race 
of mountaineers. They are a handsome and 
well-made race, and are far superior in physique 
to the inhabitants of the plains, whom they 
greatly despise. They are also far advanced 
in civilization and are very intelligent. The 
morals of the Coorgs are scarcely any better 
than those of most other races, and the vice of 
drinking has a deep and widely-spread hold 
upon them. They are divided into thirteen . 
castes. They marry at a ripe age, but the 
wives of brothers are considered as common ”, 
property. They generally retain the old devil- 
worship of the Scythian Dra vidian race, from 
which they are descended, ; ^ 
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The Coerg Ties arrange themselves into . 
Georg and Amma Coorg. They have a fair 
Complexion, wear whiskers and mustaches! but 
ao beard, they have intelligent countenances, 
and a bold independent bearing. 

Demon and ancestor worship is common. 

The non-Hindu races of British India are 
estimated at 12,000,000 souls, but, of the 
Non- Arina races, except the great Tamul, 
Teling, Canarese, Kol, Bhil, and Gond nations, 
many of them are in fragments and in small 
tribes scattered amongst the communities, oc- 
cupying forests and mountain fastnesses, or 
dwelling as unclean races on the outskirts of 
towns. They, in general, bury their dead. 

The deities to whom their worship is more 
specially directed are those of beings whose 
anger is to be feared- Pieces of wood or stone 
are made to represent these deities, a shape- 
less stone from a river bed or a piece of the 
Erythriua tree or margosa wood ; but the in- 
stitution of an idol seems invariably to be ac- 
companied by some sacrificial rite, sometimes a 
goat in kid, but more frequently the buffalo or 
bullock, is the victim. A cart is made, on 
which, after sacrifice, the stone is placed, 
daubed with vermilion, and taken to the site 
appointed for it. Poch Amma or Kokli Amma 
is the goddess who sends small pox, and Marri, 
or Marrai, Amma, the goddess from whom 
eholera comes, the epithet, Marri or Marrai, 
being brought seemingly from the root relating 
to death, words from which have branched into 
so many of the old world languages. Of all 
these people there are not many who admit 
having ever Been a devil or spirit, but they 
offer worship at places which are pointed out 
by others who lay claim to have seen devils or 
spirits there. Bal Amma whose image is a 
shapeless mass of wood, is a goddess much 
dreaded, as are all who keep such an idol in 
their houses and they are obliged to intermarry 
amongst themselves. Marri Amma seems the 
same as the Ai of the non-Arian races in the 
Mabratta country and the Ammun of the Tamul 
races. 

Mang-kali, \Jjla Mang-kali, Jul-Amma, Yeli- 
Amma, Poch-Amma and Madri Heri of the 
central Dekhan, are all supposed to be related, 
to be, some elder, some younger, sisters of the 
game brood. To all of them are offered the 
sacrifice of blood, of sheep or goats or horned 
cattle, and when the people are moved by an 
outbreak of a pestilence, the numbers of sheep 
and buffaloes sacrificed before an Ammun idol 
are numerous, so many as forty sheep in a 
night* The worshippers move in procession 
under loud cries, accompanied by the Murli 
Womei who frequently become hysterical, who 
an then believed to be possessed by the god. 


dee Writes Mr. > j angli Vhsr K», the shade 
oU of the ^w come, and filled the body. 

Afotte race*,— Das, dasa, Hind, Pulluiai 
Tam., mean a slave. Wilson tells us that the 
hindu law recognises 15 kinds 1. Q r j| la . 
jata, the child of a female slave ; 2. Krita or 
purchased ; 3. Labdha or gifted ; 4. Dayadu- 
pagata or inherited ; 5, Anakalabhrita, taken in 
time of famine ; 6. Akita, pledged ; 7. Rinadaaa, 
voluntarily a slave in payment of a debt. 8! 
Yuddprapta, taken ‘in a war; 9. Panejita, 
won in a wager ; 10. Tavavaham, voluntarily J 
1 1. Pravarajyavasita, an apostate ; 12. Krito 
voluntarily fora time ; 13. Bhakta-dasa, a slave 
for his food ; 14. Yaravahrita, one who by 
marrying a female slave, becomes a slave ; 15. 
Atmani krayi, one who sells himself as a 
slave.— Wilson, 

The Puller are a race in the south of India, 
supposed to have formerly been in a state of sla- 
very but their position is now solely dependenton 
their wealth. Both men and women work well, 
take part in all agricultural labour, the women, 
in this particular, vying with the men. The 
Puller women go about with their chests ex- 
posed, and, as a rule, cannot be induced to cover 
their breasts. Previous to British rule, the 
Puller who inhabited the forests and mountain- 
ous districts of the Malabar coast were regard- 
ed by the settled inhabitants as inferior] 
to the beasts of prey and were not even per- 
mitted to erect houses for themselves. A sh< 
supported on four bamboos and open on 
sides, sheltered them from the rain, but not frorr' 
the inclemency of the weather. They dared not 
venture on the public road lest their steps 
should defile it ; and when they perceived any 
person approaching them from a distance, they 
were required to utter a loud cry and makes 
wide circuit to let him pass. 

The Vedan , Vedar , Veddar or Bedan are 
forest tribes iu the South of India. Those of the 
Malabar forests are predial slaves, who cut 
timber and do not cultivate. 

The Vetuvar are a forest and hunter tribe in 
Malabar, and the Konakan t predial slaves, are « 
subdivision of the Vetuvar employed in agri- 
culture, as boatmen and as salt-makers. 

The Malayan of Malabar are a slave race. 

Oherumar are predial slaves in Malabar 
whose name Wilson derives from Chera, Ms* 
lealam, the soil. They follow the rule of| 
Marumakatayam. They are very diminutive 
with a very black complexion and not tun** 
quently have woolly hair. , 

Teer, Teyar , Tiar, Eeyoover ; or 
toddy drawers of Malabar, are a lervue cjw 
who follow the rule of descent a matnee# JL 
women are polyandrous and admit all co®® 8 ’ 
On die Malibu Gout, Inform e fftedp 
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oftha jMjpbr they we a fa^ birtfc Vkin* 
race, till recently treated a« oU 
pelted to move from the road when a^Hlrap- 
• proached. The Teer are being educated in the 
Government schools, obtain service, are acquir- 
ing land and are very well to do. They are 
fairer and more refined looking than the Nair. 
Teer is said to mean island, and the Maldives 
and Ceylon are named as their original country. 
Dr. Caldwell thinks they came from Ceylon. 

Nayade , — slaves of Malabar. 

ThtAdiym slave, serf, or vassal, of Malabar, 
lives under the protection of a rajah or religious 
establishment. 

Adima — Amongst the Tamul people, the 
Adima or Adimai are predial slaves attached 
hereditarily to the land and only transferable 
with it. 

Jlandadey. — In the Tamil countries, about 
Chingleput the Alandadey are a class of slaves. 
— ( Wilson's Glossary,) 

Chego are a race in Malabar, who seem to be 
noticed by Wilson as the Chegavan or Chek- 
avan, whom he describes as a man of low 
caste, commonly a Teir, one whose occupation 
is drawing toddy. The tradition is that the 
Chego came originally from Ceylon, where they 
belonged to the military caste. In civil war 
or rebellion, the Chego were bound to take up 
arms for the sovereign ; and some princes 
employed them as soldiers, if they had not a 
sufficient force of Nairs. Their principal oc- 
cupation is that of drawing Toddy, which is 
compulsory on their caste. The Chego are 
sub-divided into two sections : the Chego and 
the Twen Chego. 

Pariah. — The Pariah race, rare in the 
Northwest provinces, are found in every village 
and town in the Peninsula. 

Their history is altogether unknown; they are 
wholly landless, they are generally, in the vil- 
lages, predial slaves, and escape from this posi- 
tion only in the largest towns where labour is 
available. Amongst the 8. Dravidian races they 
are called Paraiyan, Pariah and Pariar ; and 
Professor Wilson derives that name from Parai 
the village drum. This race receive the follow- 
ing designations, 

Rolliant ...Can. Mhar Mahr 

Rollers „ Paraiyan Tam # 

Holleru Holgeri.... » Paraiyar.. » 

Jskar ,, P-araiyadi Kiravan. Tam. 

Pariah or Pariar Eng. Mullavadu. Tel. 

i WuUaru Can. Malla Wanloo ... ...Til, 

Jher Hind. Mala-war Tel. 

Paravan M a leal. 

They are laborers, grooms, never are scaven- 
fcwveat dead cattle, dedicate their girls to the 
god»i jure shamanists, fetichists and .poly- 
mts. As the Mbair, they, «*e supposed to 
Stra their mm to Mhsirwtnu Tta it the 


opinion of General Briggs, but i ip .-90ft 
repeated by Professor Wilson who writeMWl 
term Mahar also Mhar, Mher, Mhao and Man 
The Mhar are regarded by Hindus as lower than 
the Dlier: the Mhar are not numerous, but prp to 
be met with throughout the Mahratta country, 
dwelling apart, outside the village, and are often 
part of the Baloth, being the village messenger 
and watchman. The mark for their signature 
is a staff. They are wholly different in race 
and appearance from the leather working chuck* 
ler, dhor, chamar, or Mhang race whose mark 
signature is a knife. The Pariah are a willing, 
ready people, obliging, grateful for any little 
kindness, and, for the traveller, whether at mid- 
night or midday, in sun or rain, or cold or heat, 
they take up their staff and move cheerfully 
along to show the road to the next village. 
Indeed, in the great tract of country of the pe- 
ninsula, the Pariah and the Mhang are the only 
free labourers, the hindu farmers rigidly prevent 
their holding laud and with equal tenacity 
prevent those of the hamlet leaviug it, lest the 
village lose its labouring hands. 'They arc 
really village slaves throughout the Hyderabad 
country. The Pariah or Pariar amongst the 
Tamul people arrange themselves into many 
tribes, amongst others,— 

Valluva. Kuli. | Ambu. | 'Vali. 
Tada. Tipparai. Vaduga. I Vettyar. 

Tangalni. Murasa. | Aliya. | Koliya. 

Dorchali. 

Theyare permitted to marry into each others 
families. They are regarded by caste hindus, 
as unclean but they- are not outcastes or men 
who have been expelled from other castes. They 
are usually the serfs of the sudr agriculturists. 
Those in the large towns, in the employ of the 
Europeans in Southern India, are quick, in* 
telligent, and active. They are emigrating with 
great rapidity, to the West Indies, Mauritius, 
Cape Colony and the Burmese provinces, &c., 
where all sectarian or social distinctions are 
unknown, there are ten castes who are lower 
in the social scale than the Pariah, and from 
these are excluded the Pallar, who dispute 
precedence with the Pariar. The Pariar 
constitute a well defined, distinct ancient 
race, independent of all others, and has its own 
sub-divisions, its own peculiar usages, its own 
traditions, and its own jealousy of the encroach- 
ments of the races which are above it and be* 
low it. And the Pariar, whom St. Pierre's 
romance has fabled as a mild, benevolent, sub- 
dued being, whenever he has an opportunity, is 
as severe on other sects as from the custom pf 
the world we would surely expect. Many of 
them devote their young women to the gpos 
but the practice is generally regarded as vile, 
and as followed for »ppey f Jfp Bjf?; 
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detaba worship *11 the deities ; they ere 
eminently polytheists, but they also worship 
the elemental rain water, as the Meghoba, 
(probably Mrigh) as a deity ; and at stated 
times make a lamp-stand of dough, on the 
top of whieh they place the ghi pipkin as 
a lamp with ghi or clarified butter and a cotton 
wick which they light and worship, putting 
cakes before it. Many of them worship de- 
parted spirits, some of them evil, some of them 
good spirits, and others which they designate 
devils, and which appear only at night, as 
shades, all believe in transmigration, and one 
man mentioned his hope to be re-born as a 
mahomedan. 

The Holiyar of the centre of the peninsula 
where Canarese is spoken and in Canara seem 
to be identical with the Pariah or dher race of 
the other districts, and like the latter are pre- 
dial slaves. In Coorg the Holiyar has three 
branches, the Holeyaroo, Yewaroo and Paleroo* 
Both in Canara and Coorg, however, they 
have other designations prefixed such as Mauri 
Holeyaroo ; Byr Holeyaroo ; Murtha, Bulgi 
Holeyaroo, ftookba Holeyaroo, Badaya Hole- 
yaroo, and in Coorg, Kembatta Holeyaroo. 
Amongst the Mauri Holeyaroo, property de- 
scends through the female line. The Pariah 
aid in cultivation and reaping, yet if they 
touch food it becomes unclean. 

Bale shahi is given as a name to ontcaste 
people of Sindh, who are large men. 

'Jhe Pariah of the Punjab are fine powerful 
men and tolerably good looking: native govern- 
ments recognised in them a material for soldiers 
useful in desperate enterprises. The early 
8ikh reformers tried to proselyte these men, 
but with very partial success, though a few, as 
Sikhs, obtained a respectable position. Chris- 
tians also have almost failed in converting 
them. Mr. Campbell regards those of the Pun- 
jab as Brians. 

In the Panjab, every Jat village has a Pariah 
quarter where the low caste people reside along 
with the Choorah. They are the ordinary 
labourers, who do the inferior cooly work and, 
according to Mr. Campbell, (p. 12 1) at the same 
time ate the outcaste scavengers of the com- 
munity,— but this seems to need some re-exa- 
mination. In Bast Berar, the Dher divide 
themselves into the Somassi and the Laryan 
Dher, who eat together but do not intermarry, 
the Somassi dher rides on horseback in their 
marriage, the Laryan on a bullock. The 
Dher are few north of the Satpura range, south 
of the Nag pore road. The Dher class them* 
adves as Andhwao, Somassi, Wad, Larwan or 
Larron and Tirwan. The Somassi and Wad 
intermarry. 


tbe pariahjn the small villages are watch- 
men,d^opiSrs, help in the fields, have bafotta, 
some have fields with 8 or 10 bullocks and do 
the “ begar” or forced labour work as also do tbe 
Mang. A potail Dher is occasional. The 
Dher is superior to the Mang. The Dher of 
Central India are said to spin and clean cot- 
ton. 

The Hulaswar, or Holeyar of Mysore are 
often employed there as peons and horsemen. 

Hollayer formerly came to the western coast 
nearly quite naked but are said to correspond to 
the Dher, and to the Palli or Paller in the south. 
Ilaiaya Paika or old Paik are a Mysore race, 
j 3illiar u or Bow-men, a low race in Canara. 
The Kalladi or Kallari of Malabar are pre- 
dial slaves. 

Milkmen. — The milk sellers in India are 
settled in towns, the chief tribes are the Ahir, 
Gaola, and Dhangar. The Gaola take their name 
from the Sanscrit “ Go” a cow, or from Gals 
milk, from which many tribal names and other 
terms have sprung. Amongst others is the Gop 
a cowherd race of northern India who breed 
and attend on horned cattle, and sell their milk, 
butter, &c. a Gopi is a women of that caste.. 
The Gwalia, Golla or Gopala, is a cowherd by 
caste and occupation. Gorakh is a cow-keeper, 
Gobar, is cowdung and Gaola, is a milk man. 
The Gaola race are tall, robust and fair. 
Those of the Peninsula of India have no re- 
semblance to any other race in the Dekhan. 
They are pastoral and migratory. 

The Gauliga of Mysore, rear buffaloes, sell 
milk and ghee and accompany camps. In the 
south of India, about Bellary, the shepherds, 
milkmen, woolshearers, cowherds, cowkeepers 
are regarded as Oree golla wanloo, Coraba 
golla wanloo, Hundee Coraba wanloo, all of 
them divisions of the Shepherd race or Cow- 
keeper who are all of the same people or race and 
intermarry. There are several other sections 
of this tribe. 

There are 3,050 Gaoli in the Oomraoti dis- 
trict and a ea race in the Dekhan they are a 
large made fair people, who are solely dairymen. 
Wilson mentions that they distinguish them- 
selves as Ahir Gauli, a branch of the Ahir ; 
Konkani Gaoli, natives of the Konkan, and 
Lingayet Gauli followers of the Jangam sec- 
tarianism but I have never heard of these dis- 
tinctions. In peninsular, India their wealth is 
chiefly in buffaloes and a few cows. 

There are Gaoli cowkeepers, but not in re- 
gular communities, scattered through Benga 
Proper and Orissa, where they succeed to tM 
Ahir, and with their congeners the Satgopeare 
by far the most numerous hindu caste in Ben- 
gal and Orissa. They; are graziers, buWorma 


to the Mahrattah country, as dher or Mhar, Urge part of the 
pud in the Canarese country, as Jttollcru, are domestic servants and follow other 
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lions, taking the place, there, of the Bui of the 
centre and South of India. An Ahir or up* 
country Goals would never dream of such 
work. 

The Ahir are hindu shepherds, following a 
pastoral life. According to Wilson, they were 
originally in the west of India but are now 
spread over the country. He mentions that they 
arrange themselves as of three races, the Naud 
bansa (race) in the Doab ; Jad or Yadii bansa 
in the upper Doab and west of the Jumna and 
Gual (Go-wala) bansa in the lower Doab and 
province of Benares, but tribes of Ahirs are also 
numerous in Kajputanah and the Pali jab. Some 
of the Jad Bansa have been converted to 
mahomedanism, and are known as Rangar. In 
the Dehli district they have become intermixed 
with the Gujar and Jat, and conform to their 
usage of the marriage of the widow of an elder 
brother by the next in seniority. The Ahir 
are not known further south in the peninsula 
than Berar, nor in Burmah. The Ahir Gaoli 
and Dhangar, seem all to be shepherds, the 
Ahir, in Berar, are herdsmen and with the 
Gaoli are deemed of the same avocation as 
Krishna. They are esteemed, however, of low 
caste as manifest by the Gopin girls song, Gall 
mat de re, Ahir ka cl/ horn, akhir jat, Ahir. 
Do not spatter abuse, thou child of Ahir. After 
all you are but an Ahir in caste. 

‘ The Dhangar of the Mahratta and Telugu 
countries are the Knru-buru or Cu rum bar of 
the Ganarese districts. The Dhangar, in Telin- 
gana, are in twelve tribes who do not eat to- 
gether nor intermarry. In the centre of the 
Peninsula, they are shepherds and wool- 
weavers, kitchen gardeners, and labourers. In 
the hill country of Ramgurh and Chota Nag- 
pore, there is a tribe of this name, some of 
whom descend periodically into the plains for 
labour. The Dhangar, in Calcutta are la- 
bourers (Campbell p. 33.) Mr. Hodgson de- 
scribes the Dhaugar as of Mongol origin. 
He bids us look steadfastly at any man of 
en aboriginal race, an ubiquitarian Dhangar for 
instance, and say if a Mongol origin is not 
palpably inscribed on his face ? There are 
8059 of these iu Oomraoti. But it is not known 
whether, as in Ramgurh and Chota Nagpor, 
they are a hill people ; or as in Telingana, they 
are cultivators ; or as in the south of India, 
they are shepherds and weavers in wool. Many 
of the Dhangar are settled in the towns of the 
south of India, occupied as labourers, kitchen 
gardeners and dairymen and the Dhangar iu 
the south of India arrange themselves accord- 
ingly. The Tiling Dhangar are milkmen and 
*®avers of coarse woollens ; the Mahratta Dhan- 
jjj*r graze cattle and sheep and clarify their 
totter into ghi; the Hangar Dhangar are 
Purdy shepherds, 
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In the Peninsula, they are dark, almost 
black, men, of slenden and spare formt,4hey 
are quite dissimilar from the Gaoli, in personal 
appearance, and all the sheep (kuru, Karnatica, * 
sheep) are under the Kurubaru or Kurnmbar 
rare. They are also wholly distinct from the 
Ydayan or Yadava Tamulian cowherd race, 
who arc known in all the Tamul country as 
‘ Pillai* or son, and in all probability, the dia* 
petBed Kurumbar or Dhangar of the Peninsula 
of India, some of them in towns and others 
almost nomade, are the fragments of the great 
shepherd race who held sway in the Arcot dis« 
trict in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. See page 73. 

The Golla is sometimes employed as a 
cashier. 

The Mir da are a caste of migratory shep- 
herds in the south of India. 

The cowherd and barber are of the better of 
the servile tribes, but the Kurumbar or Dhan- 
gar, and the Gaola dairy men, keep aloof irom 
each other. 

Leather workers. — In Berar, the workers in 
leather assert that they consist of 12J castes, 
amongst whom are 

The Dhor, who are tanners, make water* 
buckets and water sacks or the pakhal and 
mashak. 

Kullar Bandela chamar, both a tanner and a 
shoemaker. 

The Mahratta chamar, a shoe-maker. 

The Parderi chamar, a cobbler. 

The Mang chamar, who make sandals. 

The Mahomedan chamar, who is a book- 
binder. 

The Katai, who make shoes and sandals and 
labour in the fields, at seed and harvest times. 
The Katai are identical in personal appear- 
ance with the chuckler (chakili) of the very south 
of India. 

The Chamar in Aurungabad, worship Mari- 
amma and Sitla. They marry when under age, 
amongst themselves, proceeding on foot to the 
goddess Sitla whose shrine they circumambu- 
late five times. The expense is about a hun- 
dred rupee*. They speak hindi. They bunt 
their dead, but some very intelligent men at 
Aurungabad, did not know that anything fol- 
lowed death. The designations of tanners and 
leather workers 

ganigar Can. Chakili TaH. 

Madiga Madharu ...Can. Madiga TSL, 

Chuckler Enq Madira wanlu * 

Chamar Hind. Madgolu 

Mhang Maiir, Madhera ,, 

Those called Mang or Mhang are scattered 
through all the northern parts of the peninsula* 
in the Bombay Presidency, in Maharashtra, 
Guzerat, Candeish, the Concan and Kolapoft^ 




’"TVs 1 ksther*worker* are perhaps themes 
humble of ell the settled raees in the south of 
India. In the villages they dwell outside the 
stalls, for they are deemed wholly unclean. They 
are tanners, workers in raw hides and leather 
shoe and harness makers, messengers, scavengers, 
and executioners. They are never horsekeepers. 
Their avocations are the most abject, and only 
a very few have ever been known to have the 
ability to read or write. The race, as a rule, are 
Of a dark black hue, short in stature, and of 
Very slender frame; lower limbs particularly 
alight and calf and foot delicate. They still 
eat creatures that most races regard as unclean. 
In villages they perform the lowest menial offi- 
ces, such as messengers and scavengers, and 
are paid by portions of the crops and sonic 
small privileges but are not permitted to reside 
within the village. The Madaru and Madigaru 
of Coorg are predial slaves, and seem identical 
with this race. The Madaru make baskets. In 
Northern India and in Bengal, the chamar, are 
a low caste race, workers in hides and leather, 
tanners and shoe and harness makers, and 
there form the great bulk of the labourers, 
taking the place of the pariah of the penin- 
sula. There are many sections throughout the 
Hyderabad country and in Berar they serve as 
scavenger, guide, watchman and executioner. 
Their signature mark i3 a knife. They are part 
of the Baluth and like the Pariah are the pre- 
dial slaves of the village The Pendi Mang, 
are athletae. The Mhang worship the leather 
ropes which they make. They also make cakes, 
which they place on the ground and over it five 
stones, and a lamp, and worship these. They 
also worship the spirits of departed men who 
have led evil lives. They claim the right to 
have, for food, cattle and camels and horses 
that die of disease but this is disputed by the 
Dher and in the village of Dangopurn, in 1866 
and 1867, this point was for 20 months, under 
litigation, the ultimate decision being in favour 
of the Dher. In the northern Dekhan are the 
sections Mang Garoro ; Hollar Mang ; Dakhin 
Mang. 

The Mang-Garoro, are also styled “ Pha- 
raati” or Migrants, as they have no settled 
abode but move from place to place, begging ; 
their men and women assume other clothes, and 
smear their foreheads with the red kuku, a 
mixture of turmeric and safflower. They 
etoo are conjurors and sleight of hand adepts J 
from which they have their name Garori. The 
men alsot beat the dholak, wheu practising their 
conjuring tricks, 

The Hollar mang are village musicians - at 
mtithj|es, play on the sannai, a musical, wood 
iUstmacnt, end beat the dofira $ they are also ; 


mu.-. 

The Dekhin Mhaog nalte brooat md tint*, 
from the date palm, are also labourers, bring 
wood, marry girls under age, fall at the foot of 
Hanuman but worship at a distance, being 
not allowed to approach. They, like the pariah 
and the humble native Christian, are also prohi- 
bited approaching the house of any hindu, but 
stand some yards off and intimate their presence 
by calling out baba, or maharaj, or ayer, And 
like the Dher every thing they have brought 
and every thing they touch and the place they 
touch is unclean. If it he a metal dish it is 
passed through fire, and if cloth or other mate- 
rial it is washed, or sprinkled with water, or 
placed on the ground for earth purification. 

They mount on horseback in procession to 
their marriage which they prohibit the Dher, 
and Teli or oilman. 

They do not usually claim dead creatures as 
a right but beg portions from the Dher. 

They worship generally all the local deities 
or village gods, the Ammun, the Ai, the 
Mata, Musoba, Mariai, Devi, Kandoba, and the 
Mangir or ghosts of deceased relatives. Man- 
gir is the form of a human being engraved on 
silver or copper, intended to represent a de- 
ceased father or mother, sometimes it is a cas- 
ket of copper containing a silver figure of a 
man. The Mangir is worshipped at the dewali 
and rlussara and at amas and full moon and 
anniversaries. The figure is worshiped by 
washing, and burning frankincense. They bury 
or burn their dead. They place the corpse in 
the ground, then bring a potful of water from 
the river, pour it on the body and cover the 
dead with earth : after three day9 they take 
food and place it over the dead. They seem 
doubtful as to transmigration. 

Dhor. Hind. Tel. Dhoria Can. Dhorata 
Mahratla are found in most of the larger 
villages of southern India. They are tanners, 
but are regarded as hindus, and, unlike the 
Dher and Mhang, reside within the villages. 
They worship the earthen jar in which the 
hides are steeped, placing vermilion on it. 
They do not partake of animals that die of 
disease. They never devote their young women 
to the gods. They are looked on by the Pariah 
or Dher as vile, and are not associated with in 
sating or intermarrying. The Dhor are robust, 
fair, short, men, with well developed chests, 
wide faces, light colored eyes, many of them 
with a light mustache and in all their features 
hey present evidence of a Mongol origin. They 
never eat the large horned cattle, the cow, buf- 
falo, or bullock, nor do tbey eat dead animals, 
but fowls, fish, deer, goats and sheep are law* 
fuL Tbey marry in their own tribe, making tbs 
marriage procession on a bullock, and say that 
they are not entitled to proceed on a hots®. 
The object! of their worship are very doubtful, 
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WELL 


Siike almost rii the races of India, they wor- 1 
ship, at anniversaries, the chief implements of 
their trade* which in their case is the tan-pit, 
but they weekljfccovvdung a small spot in their 
house, on which they burn incense, place flowers, 
and wheaten cakes covered with rice, bow down, 
worship and eat. The deity, thus invoked, 
one family whom I saw at Oodghir said, was 
Bawa Adam, whom they consider to be Maha 
Deva, and inquiry elicited the information that 
about 60 or 80 miles west of Punderpore, is a 
stone, named Bawa, or Father, Adam* They 
also worshipped Ai, mother, whom they designate 
as the Bhawani at Taljapore, but Khandoba at 
Malligaum, also receives their worship. The 
temple guardians however do not permit the 
Dhor to approach near to the idols, as their 
trade of workers in skins and hides makes them 
unclean. They bury the dead who have fallen 
victims to small pox and cholera, but those from 
some other diseases are t burned • a pregnant 
woman dying is burned. They make leather 
from hides, and manufacture such articles 8s 
are used for water purposes, the mot bucket 
the d’hol and pak’hal. 

The Totti of the Tamul people is a village 
servant who waits upon the villagers, Th 
domestic Totti, does the humblest part of the 
house work. 

Tottyar of Coimbatore are settled there from 
the north. 

Beder . — In the tract lying between the My 
sore and Hyderabad and Mahratta territories 
are several petty sovereignties, such as that of 
the nabob of Baoaganapally, a syud family, in 
the east of the Ceded Districts, until 1839 
the Pathan nabobs of Kurnool ruled on tin 
right bank of the Tumbudra river, further 
west, the Reddi chief of Gadwal ; the Mah 
ratta chief of Sundoor, one of the Glior- 
para family ; the kshetria rajah Narapati o: 
Anagoondah, the descendant of the great king 
Rama of Vijianaggur, who was overthrown b> 
the combination of the mahomedan kings o 
Golcondah, Kalburgah, Bijapore and Ahmed 
fluggur; the Pathau nabobs of Shahnoor th< 

* Ghorpara chieftains of Gunjundurgurhand Akal 
kot, and at Ghoorgontah and Beder Shorapon 
are tbe descendants of that Beder soldier, 
Pid Naik, to whom Aurungzeb, for aid given a 
tbe siege of Bejapore granted a small territory 

• in the Raichore Doab. The Beder race have 
only these two small sovereignties, and som 
of them, in Shorapore, are tall, well made 
robust men. 

The Beder race in parts of Mysore form 
considerable part of the population and hav< 
many poligarships, and in Ceylon there re- 
ttaiat a fragment of a prior stock, called Fed 
#*. . 


Their name it variously pronounced, Beder, 
Baida, Baidara, Waida, Vedda, Vedar, Veddar, 
'fedan and Bedan. They are tbe ntoe who 
ave their name to the Pimlara who harrassed 
'entral India for nearly 50 years. Soma of 
hem have become mahomedans. 

The Baidar of Beder Shorapore, drink spirits, 
iat the hog, crocodile, porcupine (Sarsal) 
aanis, Ali) iguann, bullock, cow, buffalo, oat, 
at, bandicoot, fMus giganteus) and Jerboa rat. 

The Baidera Wanloo, 'lei. of Bellary, are 
mahomedans, keep numerous little horses which 
hey use for carriage. They are great carriers 
>nd have been of use in several military opera- 
ions. 

ThePindari are mentioned in Indian history 
as early as the commencement of the eighteenth 
:entury ; several bands followed the Mah- 
ratta armies in their early wars in Hinriostan. 
They were divided into durrah, or tribes, com- 
mauded by sirdars, or chiefs, and people of 
every country and of every religion, were indis- 
criminately enrolled in this heterogeneous com- 
munity, a horse and sword being deemed suffi- 
cient qualifications for admission. A common 
interest kept, them united : some of the chiefs 
acquired wealth and renown in the Mahratta 
wars, they seized upon lands which they were 
afterwards tacitly permitted to retain, and 
transmitted, with their estates, the services of 
their adherents to their descendants. — {Cole, 
Myth. Hind. p. 298 ) 

Kakur are a dark colored, spare and sinewy 
migratory race, in the centre of the peninsula 
of India, who are usually regarded as identical 
with the Pindtfra that overran the south of 
India. They are found residing in most of the 
villages north of the Tumbudra river. They 
possess small active ponies, on whicji they bring 
the grass that they cut in the jungles, and other- 
wise act as carriers, but they might at any mo- 
ment become active marauders. They are also 
screen or tatti-makers, and a few have become 
agricultural or engage in horse dealing. They 
elect a chief, to whom they give the rank of 
ltissaldar. They are all mahomedans and they 
use a dialect to which they give the name of 
Lahaura-ha-noche. 

The TaremooJc , known as Bail Kambar in 
Canarese,Ghassari in the Dekhani and Lobar ki 
the Mahratta, is a wandering black smith. Bail 
Kambar, means bullock blacksmith, but they 
style themselves Taremook. They wander front 
village to village, principally in the Northern 
Canarese speaking country. 

The Dumur or Kollati , called by themeefas 
Bhatu, are a wandering race 9 their women mo 
athlet® and common, -s 

The Kili-Katr, Aluddikpor or £otaVop; ; |tm 
wandering minetrels. Many names havel^tt 
given to this migratory -people . wit *fe#l 



Boathern' Mahratta country ; Koblgira them* to a tmall extent, to engage in the ways 
' ~ iheterms of ordinary life, but they are considered tobe 

most usually .employed, but Muddikpor is the still insufficiently civilized to be left without 
designation they apply to themselves. They the aid and protection of Government. The 
«*> generally tall Jand powerful men, with an sum paid to them is about Rupees 1,800 a year, 
(diye yellow complexion and are now very Some who reside on the outskirts of the forests 
numerous throughout that part of India ; they come a little more in contact with the every day 
•ay that their original locality was the village world ; but their ordinary locality is in the very 
of Talioot near the town of Sorapoor, and that, depths of the forests, beneath the shade of 
however far they have dispersed, all classes pending branches, and only about ten or twelve 
continue to speak the Mahratta tongue, though families have huts made of branches of trees, 
it is requisite they should attain likewise a In stature they are about the same size as the 
knowledge of the language of the countries in hindu people around them. A few are of a 
which they wander to enable them to gain a dark bamboo colour, but ordinarily they are 
livelihood. black. The men are taller and more robust 

Zr Bhowra, the wild hunter race of India, called than the Tamul race, the women are decently 
Pardhi, Him Pardhi, Shikari, and Him Shi- clad. The men wear only the langoti. They 
lean. Though, seemingly, very poor and humble have clear skins, but suffer much from fever, 
they are a migratory and predatory tribe. I They seem to use warm earth baths in fever. 
They snare wild animals gwhich they bring for 1 Their food consists of wild fruits and roots, 
sale into towns. They also capture the larger particularly those of the Kanduri, Hind (Bry- 
heasts of prey. They work in certain tracts ; onia grandis, Linn.) a few wild varieties of 
of; country which they call their jungle, each yams and the leaves of Capparis horrida, rice, 
section keeping to their own circle. i the wild bean, Canavalia virosa, molluscs, 

Soligaru , according to Buchanan, are a rude fish and flesh of every kind. They hunt 
tribe inhabiting the southern ghauts, which with the bow and fish by torch light. They 
separate Coimbatore from Mysore. — (Hindoos , are polygamists, have up to four or even 
Vol. 1.) seven children. They bury or burn their dead, 

Yanadi , — It may serve to illustrate one fea- ■ and pour libations on the grave. The men 


VqI. 1.) seven children. They bury or burn their dead, 

Yanadi , — It may serve to illustrate one fea- ■ and pour libations on the grave. The men 
ture of this country and show how long and ef- average 5 ft. 4j in., in height and lbs, 100 in 
factually a race may remain sequestered in it, weight. The women average 4 ft. 6 in., in 
to notice this rude tribe. Though residing up height and lbs. 82 in weight. There are about 
to within 20 miles of Madras with its 500,000 20,000 of them in the Nellore district, 
people, though surrounded by the active and j They have little intelligence cannot reckon up 
industrious Tamul and Telugu people and pos- to ten, converse but little with each other, and 
sessiug the readiest means of communication by are more taciturn with strangers, whose very 


the Pulicat marine lagoon and Cochrane’s 
canal, they are nevertheless almost in the lowest 
state in wtycb human beings can remain. 


presence even alarms them. The language they 
speak is said to be Tamul, and a similar race, 
it is stated, occupy the neighbouring forests on 


The Yanadi dwell iii the forests of the Sri- the hills at Naglawaram, and others are spread 


harikottah muttah an island of the Ohingle- 
put Collectorate. They hold little or no inter 
course with their more civilized neighbours. 
Until {recently their ordinary avocations were 
the gathering of tbe wild products of the forests 
which the officers of Government bought from 


through Nellore, N. Arcot and Cuddapah. 

Villi are a race dwelling in hamlets of five 
or six huts on the outskirts of most of the 
villages in the district of Chingleput, and are 
sometimes called Yenadi. They are herbalists. 


thm at rates lower than the ordinary market They have Mongol feature., the men have 


prices, and paid them in kind, with grain, and 
clothes. Latterly, however, a few on the out- 
skirts! have taken to charcoal burning and 
wecd-felliog, and they are now also paid part 
tyia money, changes which bring them more 
iacontact with the settled people around them. 


scant hair on the Up or chin and no whiskers. 
They are polygamists. They eat all animal food 
except the flesh of the cow. They dig up the 
wild chayroot. The average height of the men 
was 5 ft. 5 in. 8nd weight lbs. 83. 

Korawa , with their sub-divisions (1) the 


Alt effort was made in 1855, to induce them to Bajantri or Gaon Korawa or Sonai Kolawaru, 
eogtge in agriculture, but neither that nor sub- (2) Teling Korawa or Kaabi Korawa, (8) 
sequent attempts to persuade them to rear cat- Kolia Korawa, and (4) Soli Korawa, are a 
tleand sheep have succeeded. In 1857, Go- race in the peninsula of India. The Yerks*» 
▼ernment established a school for their children, Korawa, or Coonchee Kooree, are) wanderers ol 
snd^Sfty to fifty scholars were lately in attend- those original country they tbemaelvee/e - 
for each of whom, an allowance in grain thin no knowledge. : They, aire darker 
*!#«ea^ Thc.uiooimoneyhfte compelled usual tinge oYbindm around 4hev«i 
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own eotoihunitiea they styfe themselves ' Yer- 
kal* and they give the same appellation to the 
language in which they hold communication 
with each other*: Some of them seem to hftve 
been converted to the brahminical faith, and 
are now of the vaishnava sect. With the ex- 
ception of the cow, almost all animals are used 
by them as food. Their dead are burned. 

The Eruku, also called Yerkal, Yerkalvadu 
Kurshi-wanlu, Yera-kedi, Yera-kellu, Erukulu- 
vadu, in the G'anarese part of the peninsula of 
India, occupy themselves ostensibly as basket- 
makers, and in fortune telling. But they are 
notoriously predatory and steal girls whom they 
devote to prostitution. They are found in mat 
huts on the outskirts of most towns. 

The Yerkala of the Nellore District are mi- 
gratory mat and basket-makers, using the 
midrib and leaflets of the date palm. They 
also make wooden combs, work as labourers, 
and a few have settled and engaged in cultiva- 
tion. They rear pigs, poultry, donkeys and 
dogs and cat the flesh of most animals. They 
are usually of a dark brown colour, the men are 
spare, and light make, but hardy, with low fore- 
heads, small eyes, short nose. They wear only a 
strip of cloth and they tie their hair in a knot 
above their brow .— (Balfour in Madras , Jour. 
Lit & Science , Vol. 18, p. 4.) They admit 
polygamy, do not remarry their widows. 

i)r. French says there is a rude uncivilized 
race in the Kistnah district, who are bird catch- 
ers, and who have no feast or music at their mar- 
riages, but the bridegrooms pay a fine or price of 
Us. 202 to the brides’ parents. The men have 
only a loin cloth. They arc said to eat cats, 
raungoose, squirrels, rats, parrots and minahs. 
They snare birds, rear pigs and donkeys and live 
by making baskets and mats from the palm 
leaves. The women are sooth -sayers. These 
leem to be the Korava race. 


Their Canarese name is Herkeri. The iiiiiie of 
Banjarais supposed by Elliot to be derived | frofo 
the Sanscrit Bunij, a merchant. Shakajjwif* 
derives it from the Persian Birinjar, a iw'djfN- 
rier. In the Dasa Kuraara Cheritra; a work 
written by Dandi, mention is made of a cock- 
fight in a Bunjara camp, but the Bunjara art 
even indicated by Arrian as one of the claeatis 
of Indian society. They are chiefly wandering 
grain merchants and salt merchants, but many 
have settled down in the tract under the north* 
ern hills lying between Goruckpoor and Hard 1 * 
war. Some are mahomedans and say they caine 
from Multan. Those of western Iudia ana 
usually Charuns, and their sacred character is 
a great protection to them. The Bunjara Of 
Berar have been greatly predatory and are 
being removed. 

The Turki Bunjara, who are mostly carrier^ 
have 36 tribes or “got ” 

The Beid Bunjara have 11 “ got,” they 
came from Bhutnir and are now in Pilibit and 
Kant, and many are weavers and medical men. 

The Lubana Banjara have 11 “got” are 
mostly agricultural. They claim to be descend- 
ents of Gour brahmins and to have left Bunt* 
huinbor in Aurungzeb’s time. 

The Mookeri Banjara claim to have come 
from Mecca, and to reside in Jhujjur. They 
have 16 “ got” 

The Buhrup Bunjara are mostly hindu and 
lead a more wandering life. They are divided 
into the five tribes, Katbor, Choubon or Koorri, 
Powar, Towur and Burtea, who are again sub- 
divided into tribes or got. They claim to have 
come from Chittoor. They intermarry, but not 
with members of the same got. They have a 
close relation with those of the Dekhan, each 
community has a chief at its head styled 
Naik, to whom they yield implicit obedience. 
The Bunjara are scattered in communities 


Also, Professor Wilson mentions the Kora- 
charu as a hill and forest tribe in the Carnatic 
who make bamboo mats and baskets and carry 
betel nut from market to market. A Korawa 
raoe also inhabit the Pakbal hills and near the 
Godavery. 

ferawa are a migratory race in Coorg, of 
middle size, with coarse features, black and 
straight hair, they are labourers and are be- 
lieved to have come from Malabar. Their 
language is said to resemble Malayalam ; they 
worship evil spirits and have no priests. 

Ptkenatti, a peaceful and innocent migratory 
wee, found iu Mysore and the Telugu coun- 
try, who, about the beginning of the 18th 
century were driven from their houses by op- 
pression; 

’ Wadmar, aretank and road-makers. 

„ Banjara, are called alstf 

l^tttlM^ Lambadv, ! iiarabadi, and Biqjara. 


all over India. 

In the south of India, they style themselves 
Gobur. They arc met with from Kashmir to 
the south of India and keep in Tandas or en- 
campments. Their Tanda, Hind. Kepa, Mahr* 
in the extreme south of India have become 
greatly broken up, for they are predatory, en- 
gage in gang robbery, many of them are to.be 
seen in jails, in the Mysore territory their 
women and aaed men are breaking metal fbr 
the reads and the rapid extension of roads and. 
railroads have done much to exclude theiit* 
from their trade as carriers and collecting/ 
merchants. But, in Bern and throughbbt tfi 
Hyderabad country they are still in large nu^ 
bers collecting from the lone hamlets thesmali 
quantities of grain, cotton, and wool obtsfinabl^ 
and bringing them into the larger marts. Thet^ 
means of carriage is solely the bbllcisk and 
cow. Some of these are maghifloentsn&ii Jrf 
* 12 



I sigV to ^ n Paeiara Taada laieo with 
Aon or grj|m # traversing the country through 
P»thjrjsys ana tangled trees and brushwood so 
mtwjaing that portions of cotton are taken 
Np pt eypfjr step. Their value as travelling 
rperp^anls in times of scarcity or great demand 
,jlf(jnpfi|1cuiat>ie» for no other means could bring 
% the small stores of outlying hamlets. They 

f shortly disappear from traffic as rail and 
fttleij roads increase. The Banjara are 
mpn of great energy. They have in some 
places fixed homes. Throughout Berar and in 
the port hern parts of the Hyderabad territory 
p,om^ of them are to be found settled in villages 
^s servants of the Potails and are recognised as 
Tillage Pqnjara. On the borders of Rohilcund 
toward? the Terai, they have considerable settle- 
ments, are considerable landed proprietors and 
important people. Campbell (p. 107.) A numer- 
ous tribe hearing this name are spread along 
Ik? food of the Himalaya from Hurd war to 
Purakpur engaged in agriculture. 

. Wilson also says they are partly of hindu and 
ip part of mahomedan belief and that the Bahu- 
rppa Banjara arrange themselves into the Rah- 
tpre, Chauhcn, Powar Tuwarand Barka BanjarB 
and some of them are accepted as guarantees 
for^agfeements similarly to the Charan and j 

The Banjara is called by the Dekhan peo- 
ple L^mbana, The Banjara man is a Gohur, 

% fn»n* a woman however is a Banjarni. 

Tine goddess Marri-Ai is a great deity with 
the^ Dekhan Banjara, and they invoke her in 
most solemn oaths. They use a broken 
|f3ppb of the Azaderachta Indica, or nim tree, 
$r as they call it, Lim Ka Dagla, in their 
Tp|omn ordeals. They lay one on the ground, 
jsft, will *qy to a woman whose virtue is 
in question, “ if you be not a whore lift it, 1 * and 
her lifting it or otherwise, establishes her in- 
nocence or her guilt. 

... Thpir dress and appearance are singular, 
ipypre particularly of the women, and their so- 
cial habits and customs distinctive. The men 
Wear the usual “ Puggree’* and “ Dhoti** whilst 
tjib drees of the women consists of a bod dice, 
“‘^h^lee** with, long sleeves, and a petti- 
coat or skirt hung from the waists in ample 
consisting of eoarse cotton prints of 
tyjgtyfc colors, and a “ saxee” or scarf, of a si- 
qiu$r texture, which is carelessly thrown 
qg^Eljthe /shonldpm, giving them a picturesque 
gp^ranee, when combined with brass and deer- 
prpaments and ga^y colored tassels of 
■ ^ ^ Wl.th which th^ir awpa, ears, nose, neck, 
ii*pd toee,are profit^ decked. They have, 
hjandf, ftyd fat; thei* qaqveg 
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pl*M« pn w ww N , jrifr » fro&wian «f 
silk pr cotton tassels* . They seldom change 
their clothes, till they aye tattered and tom, and 
are only renewed by & nepr suit. The women 
possess considerable natural charms, are as active 
as the men in their business avocations, and 
they carry burdens when travelling, chiefly their 
chiidreu, provisions, or utensils. They are 
capital needle-women, making their own j»ckets 
and petticoats, and frequently embroider these 
tastefully. The material used by the wptnen 
of some branches of this tribe is manufactured 
from the fibre of a species of nettle, whioh is 
woven into cloth for themselves, and these are 
tastefully dyed in various colors, to suit their 
peculiar taste in this respect, frequently oven* 
gaudy. They visit the most remote and hilly 
regions and lone hamlets to collect and trans- 
port grain and other commodities to more civi- 
lized parts ; no jungles or wild beasts deter them 
from travelling. In some districts they are 
addicted to thieving and thuggee. They settle 
their own disputes, either by arbitration, or 
by the decision of their Naeka and seldom or 
ever complain of their fellows. Their Code of 
Laws prescribes punishments for all crimes, the 
verdict of which, when carried out, is never 
dispuied. Their Priests exercise the power of life • 
and death over the community but this is mask- 
ed under the cloak of religion and supernatural 
agency ; and, as a tribe, they are bound to 
secrecy, whenever the extreme penalties of their 
laws are carried into effect. Unchastity is 
strictly punished with death, frequently both 
the woman and man suffer when detected, and 
their corpses are buried or burned together, and. 
neither the justice nor execution are ever com- 
plained of. They recognize no authority, keep 
aloof from settled races, interfere with no rtne, 
and allow of no interference among them, in the 
matter of their laws or customs, &c., A?t 
carriers, distance and climate have no difficul- 
ties for them ; they undertake extensive en- 
gagements in exporting merchandise, chiefly 
graiif, cotton, cloths, oil seeds, &c., and carry 
them out with the utmost good faith — they 
never play false when once the work ia under-, 
taken by them ; no instance has been known 
of goods entrusted to their care having be^n. 
robbed. They are looked upon by piker daises, 
of natives with a superstitious dread*. «>tbat 
they cap traverse the wildest and most jungly 
tracts with impunity aud perfect security* 1 1* 
is reported that the Banjara of the kill districts 
(Bisram, (Juttaok, aud Jeyppre) practice WA 
Meriah sacrifice, as also do. tJ^oae who trade bet- 
ween Jty&pore, and the. coast, pr. Sbortt from 
personal inquiries in Orissa, Nagpore, ijywfa 
bad, South, tom* V^ggapatam^ toWpsT’ 1 
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ent coifotoinftle* of thi tfonjara. Back com bullocks, and proceeds to the n6kfl6p/ tW' 
muhlty ;.j». localised bj the term of* Tanda," distance travelled is (tenerslly frcra ; I# MIS 
haying its own leaaejr who is said to lead a miles a day. On these travels, one of &<>$£ 
peculiar asctetic life. On occasions of sickness their women accompany them. * 

among themselves or murrain amongst their Pomades and Migratory , houseless rdfydi*~ 
cattle, the Priest is ^ consulted, and should Kui'umbar , a nomade shepherd ra6e arf fli# 
he attribute such visitation to sorcery, the earliest known inhabitants of D ravidadesain, now 
Priest ^ fixes the guilt on some individual krtown as the Carnatic and Coromandel, TW 
belonging to the community, when the sup* Korumbar appear to have been at one 1 tiitt# 
posed evil-doer is immediately ruthlessly j the most numerous and most powerful fadd 
seized and murdered in the manner dictated by in the peninsula. They seem to have estabJ 
the Priest, to abate the evil. The execution is lisbed numerous petty priucipalities over th# 
coolly and deliberately carried out in the most whole of the peninsula, which were uH$-* 
summary manner, and the deed is buried in raately absorbed into the Chola empire. Nti*- 
oblivion., The practice of infanticide is in merous sites attributed to this race and; 
vogue among them, in consequence, it is said, still called Kurumbar Kofc are to be met wfth. 
of the large sums of money required to ornament The number of these sites and conditions 
thfir girls, in addition to the large dowries dicate an extensive sway. They were a pas* 
which they have to bestow on marriage. It is toral shepherd race, and Kuru in the Karnalio 
reputed that the practice is carried out by language means a sheep. Small communities 
placing the new born infant in an earthen exist all over the peninsula from north of the 
vessel or chatty, the mouth of which is tied Kistna, wandering with their flocks, and others 
over with cloths steeped in a decoction of of them dwell in the less accessible hills and 
turmeric, and ornamented with flowers, some forests of the peninsula, 
trifling ceremonies being carried out, the chatty The Gu,rb t Curubar or Kurumbar, nomads 
is taken to some remote place in the jungles, shepherds, who occupy the denser deeper 
and there buried. Some of the Khond tribe jungles of the lower slopes of the.Neilgkerries, 
carry out a similar practice ad regards their ‘are occasionally stumbled upon by adventurous 
female children. sportsmen, aud the smoke of their fires may 

The Banjara generally possess large herds of occasionally be seen rising from the lower 
cattle, which they convert into pack animals — gorges of the hills. 

even cows are made to carry burdens, which, as The Handi Kurubar t are Kurumbar who 
a rule, no other class of Natives do; and it is no take service in towns. 

unusual thing to see among a herd of Banjara Kurumeru , or, according to Buchanan, Karu» 
bullocks several cows laden with burdens, with barn (Journey through Mysore, Vol. 1. p. 395} 
young calves at their heels. One or more of according to the Abbe Dubois, are in three 
their best bullocks are selected as leaders, their migratory tribes, one section of which engages 
horns and the crests of their pack saddles are in the traffic of salt and grain oq the backs of 
ornamented with cowries, scarlet cloths, pea- asses, backwards and forwards from the coast 
Cocks* feathers, tassels of cotton variously color- to the interior. Another section manufactory 
ed, &e., their necks are encircled with a band osier panniers, baskets or mats. This section 
of scarlet cloth or leather, to which is fastened live in tents 3 feet high, 4 or 5 broad and 6 or 
numerous bells of sizes, and, as they walk, 6 long, made of bamboos, and they move frqm 
the bells give out a monotonous sound. The place to place to obtain work. The third 
selected animal is supposed to be deified, form- section are called Kalla bantru and are said to 
ing the protector of the herd, and is termed be robbers by profession. 

0uru Bail ; the jingle of the bells, aud the The Chensu Karrir , are a migratory race 
ornamentation of the animals, are said to fright- mentioned by Buchanan as residing in the hilly 
en away beasts of prey in their lonely and tracts near Coimbatore, They are describee! 
jungly, marches. The cattle are let loose as as without houses or cultivation, but by sti&tek 
soon as the march is over to enable them to or with the bow catch birds or larger gam# 
pick up what they can by browsing in the which they dispose of for rice : the whit# 
vJciaity, The Banjara is independent of villages ant is said to be used by them for fodiK 
generally in his travels. As soon as the en- They approach their game under the shefttfif 
camp me nt is fixed on, he unloads his bullocks, of a cow or buffalo, which they have taught 
nnrfphcW the loads in tiers, and over them he to stalk. Their language is a dialect 
atretches an awning of cloth or a cumbly, as the Tamil with a few Canarese words inSS# 
P r 6teblion from the weather. At night, the mixed. Those near towns learn the use Af 
. ?ktfle ; dS tied round the packages in a circle, in Telueu Words; A Tamnlar is tittibfe id uttAtei 
■^Ipldstjthd Banjara lights a fire and lies stand their language. A fewrisideinlitw 
is tip at stmrttc, loads his huts on the outskirts of villages and ’hill 
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«hfo^ doth and in the denser forests they dwell 
jp j^yieit ^r boliowe of trees or under the shelter 
of * but made of branches of trees, and use 
only a few leaves for corering. They describe 
the Auimalai as their original country. 

■ji- Ceylon. — The Singhalese language according 
46 Bask belongs to the Turanian family of 
ipoeob t but in Ceylon, where the Arian and 
Sfavidimi element is intermixed, a remnant of 
buddhists is still to be found who use the Pali 
leriptures. As in t*he whole line of coast in 
tfceextreme south-east, south and south-west 
of: the peninsula of India, a large part of the 
population of Ceylon is of foreign blood. 

; The population in 1844 was estimated at 
4,448,069, and in 1857 it amounted to 
1,097,975 besides about 30,000 soldiers and 
foreigners. Since then an estimate has been 
made, which shows a population close on three 
millions. There are various statements as to 
the raoes occupying Ceylon. The European 
population is small and consist chiefly of Bri- 
tish emigrants employed in the civil and mili- 
tary service or on the plantations. 

Burgher is a term properly applicable only 
to white persons of pure Dutch descent, of 
Whom there are now but very few in Ceylon ; 
but the name has, by courtesy, been given to 
aH those who in India are styled Indo- Britons, 
Eurasians, Anglo-Indians, East-Indians or more 
fOinmonly half castes, namely, the descend- 
ants of Europeans by native women, therefore 
a : race of mixed European and Native origin. 
The people of Ceylon are of a Tamulian or 
Dratidian stock. Those of Kandy, with their 
habits of polyandria, would seem to be more 
irtHed to the people of Coorg, but the coast 
tribes are of the same race as the Tamular of the 
peuinsuia. And there are a few wild, out-caste 
races, the Gahaleya, fihodia and Veddah in the 
forests and unfrequented parts. 

The Singhalese range themselves under the 
heads of Kandians, low-country Singhalese, and 
Bhodiah. 

. The Tam'd people of Ceylon belong to the 
satye race as the Tamular of Southern India, and 
eoillift either of those who have beeu on the 
island for centuries or who are recent emigrants. 
T*key are chiefly to be found in the north-east 
portion of the island, and the two towns to 
which, they chiefly resort are Jaffna and Trin« 
coop alee. Their main occupation is agricultural. 
The labourers of the island are styled coolee, 
•l*o » Tamul word. They come over in large 
'numbers from the continent during the ooffee- 
ffrgfon. 

vXord Valentf a who travelled in Ceylon, says 
aiciii Wfinsaya, tbe kipg's 



Brq&a tona Wansaya, The caste of brahmins 
skilled in srnenee i 

Wanija wansaya, the merchant caste : 

Gowi Wansaya , the oatte of Gowi, who culti- 
rate the ground, known in Ceylon by the name 
of Vellala, which however is not a Bingalete 
word. The«e Gowi or Vellal are of the highest 
caste on the island, there being none of the 
three superior castes, except the king of Candy, 
who is of the first : #l 

Ghandaluyo , inhabitants of the woods, who 
strip the skins of animals to make thongs for 
the king’s use : 

Veddo, a people who live wild in the woods, 
and kill wild beasts : 

Duravo caste, commonly called Chando, 
which is not a Singalese word. The name Du- 
ra vo is compounded of two words, which signify 
come from afar : 

Karatoo. There are nine sub-divisiona of this 
race, which is commonly called the fisherman’s 
caste ; it derives its name from a compound 
word which signifies “ evils doers, 0 because 
the occupation of the caste is the destroying of 
animals, which by the religion of Bondhouis 
forbidden. — (Valenlids Voyage and Travels , 
Vol. L y p. 492. 

Sirr (Ceylon) says the principal castes are 
four, viz., 

The Surya V arise or royal race ; this has 
two divisions, viz : 

Goe Wanse, a division of the Surya or royal 
race, cultivators, the most numerous in the 
island, and to it belong the nobles, chiefs, 
priests, and nearly all the Government servants. 

Nille Makareya, or shepherds, is the second 
division of the Surya. 

Brachmina Wanse, descendants of brah- 
mins. 

Wiepa Wanse ; is divided into two classes, 
cultivators and shepherds. 

Kshoodra Wanse , which has sixty sub- 
divisions. 

The Singalese are a small race, and by no 
means good looking. Their complexion is the 
same as that of the hindoos 9 but their features 
are in general disagreeable. The costume of 
the men is a long petticoat, fastened round 
the waist and reaching to the heels. Tortoise 
shell combs are worn by men as well as women. 
In the numerous excesses into which European 
costume has been carried, the size of the back 
comb worn by ladies has never attained that of 
the Singhalese men, who also wear a narrow long 
bent comb across the forepart of the head— -the 
lighter colored shell is most esteemed by them* 
Five pounds is a moderate price for a tortoise 
shell back comb, which increases in value accord- 
ing to the size and quality of the shell: 
pins of tortoise-shell are worn by the women 
gold and silver being aubstitated for full dje# » 
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amangthe articles purchased 1 y toned bow* and arrow*, wanderin^^ 
by passengers ib the steam-boats* — ( Rhode, gle to jungle, as the game beeomhs ^ eeirieti 
M' S.SA They will not hold the slightest intertyftntt 

The rich and well watered delta between Co- with any natives but those of their ow* frib$ 
lombo and Galle is an overgrown waste. The and their language is said to be uninteHigftli 
Singhalese, whose property it is, have covered it to all others. The Village Veddah dwell its 
with ©ocoanut, bread-fruit and jack -fruit trees, certain districts, hold but slight' intercourse 
and on those they are content to live, or rather with the other inhabitants of the island, will 
exist, passing the great part of their time in not intermarry nor mix with them. They east 
sleep, while the women of their household work, make themselves understood to the Singhalese* 
Kandians are the inhabitants of the hill-coun- Their sole clothing is a strip of cloth which 
try and are a hardy robust race, nev»-r tiki hangs down in front, and is fastened by a coir 
recently intermingling with their low country cord, which passes round their loins. Theta 
brethren. Their language is made up of hair, beards and whiskers are never shorn, 
three component parts. Elu (or Singhalese pure) cleansed, but hang down in matted mattes# 
the Pali, and the Sanskrit. They possess an Tennent describes the Veddah as miserable ob- 
extensive literature, and their religion is Bud- jects, active but timid, athletic though deformed# 
dhism. The low country Singhalese are either with large heads and misshapen limbs. Their 
Buddhists, Roman Catholics, or Protestants, long black hair and beards fall down to tha 
The influence of Roman Catholicism is very middle in uncombed lumps, they stood before 
great, and the people are divided into classes him with their faces bent towards the ground# 
according to their occupations. and their restless eyes twinkled upwards with 

Among the Kandyans, and them only, poly- an expression of uneasiness and apprehension, 
andry is prevalent, and the wife has the posses- The children * were unsightly objects, entirely 
sion of all the brothers. The children call the naked, with misshapen joints, huge heads and 
eldest brother father. A man can bring in an- protuberant stomachs ; the women, who were 
other not a relation, to have joint marital reluctant to appear, were the most repulsive 
rights with himself ; indeed the first husband, specimens of humanity he had ever seen in any 
can so introduce, as many as the wife will con- country.— {Yule Cathay , Vol. II. p. 871.) 
sent to receive as husbands. According to Poly- The forest Veddah are dexterous hunters, 
bius, polyandry was practiced in ancient Greece, and especially skilful in snaring the wild ele* 
and iu Book xii. we read that it was an old and phants. The two sections of the tribe do not 
habitual practice in Sparta. In Kandy, in the intermarry, as they mutually distrust each 
Beena marriage, the husband goes to reside iu other. The Veddah generally deposit their 
the wife’s house, and the woman shares the fa- dead in the jungle to be devoured by wild 
roily inheritance with her brothers. The hus- animals. They seem to worship the planets?,: 
band, in this marriage, can be dismissed sum- evil spirits and the spirits of deceased an- 
marily, by the family of the wife. In the Deega , cestors. They have their own beadsmen whom 
a more respectable form of marriage, the wife they elect and obey. They use bows and 
leaves her own house for that of the husband — arrows and clubs of iron wooil. (Sirr'e Ceylon^ 
forfeits all claim on the property of her parents Vol. II. p. 216.) They occupy a district about 
; but acquiring some claim on that of her bus* 90 miles long and 45 broad in the south east- 
hand, and the wife cannot obtain divorce, unless ern side of Ceylon, lying between the sea and 
with the full consent of the husband. Divorces the base of the Badulla and Oovah hills. Ac-- 
ere constantly sought for by women, on trivial cording to Sirr they are a remnant of thd 
pretences. A child born within nine months of Yakko, the aboriginal inhabitants of Ceylon, 
the divorce, must be maintained by the hus* who, 2,000 years ago, after the conquest of the 
hand. The Kandyans are a larger race of meu island by Wijayo and his followers, returned; 
than the Singhalese of the coast provinces, into the wilds, as the Kuli in Guzerat, the 
They have a saucy, independent mien, but are Bhil in Malwa, the Putu in Cuttack, the Kond 
exceedingly indolent and thriftless.— Sin's in Gondwana, and the Beda in Mysore retired 
Ceylon . before conquerors. The Bisadse, or Besadm,' 

Gahalaya are an outcaste predatory race, which in mediaeval Greek is ca'led Vesad©,' 
near Matelle in Ceylon who acted as execution- are alluded to in the tract of Palladiusd^ 

| on in the times of the Kandyan kings. Moribus Brachmanorum, written about A. 0/ 

Qattaroo, m outcaste race in Ceylon. 400, and the same name is applied by Ptolemy 1 

Veddah are hunters, and are supposed to be to a similar race inhabiting northern India. (A 
the first occupants of the island. They area forest tribe of Mysore, known by the namif of 
wild semi-savage race residing in the interior. Veda or Beds, are said to have formed pm 
^ Meet Veddah dwell in hollow trees or of the army, of Tipu Sahib but this aecmei*^ 
et^n bt ini^n game which they kill with rude- accurate as the Beder of Mysore and u^td 
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tta KMttak fc Wn acffttf a^hi ftoal 
people though predatory . The Veddah of Cey- 
fe® Mf» by hinttiiif efidese the b(re,tad*awtag 
which they employ their hands and their feet. 
Tbhy are omnivorous and eat carrion and ver- 
minroets, grata, fruit, biiMs, bats, crows, owls, 
arid kites* but refuse the bear, elephant and buf- 
flblot Their language is a dialect of Singhalese, 
free Atom Sanscrit or Pali, but the vocabulary is 
vary limited and they have recourse to gestares 
esd eigne. They have no knowledge of Bod, 
Uor of a future state, and have no temples, 
Idols* altars, prayers, or charms, but have a 
devil worship. They do not bury, but cover 
thfcfar dead* with leaves in the jungle. They are 
regarded by the Singhalese as of high descent, 
fire Better, p. 87. 

Rkodia, a little numerous out-caste, scarcely 
civilised, race, In Geyton, forbidden to ap- 
proach a temple, or any of the higher castes. 
According (k> one tradition, they were hunters 
Whd', on the eve of a solemn occasion, failing to 
obtain game, fcc., murdered a child and sent 
Its dismembered body for the king; but 
another tradition is to the effect that this caste 
persisted in eating beef after its use as food had 
been prohibited. The native laws forbade a 
Bhodia to approach a temple of buddha or the 
gods ; to build' houses or to live in any abode 
•ftdoserf within wails, nor even to cultivate the 
soil or possess land; and, ever, to this day, their 
dwellings are mere sheds. They were forbidden 
So approach much less to touch or breathe 
Upon a caste man, and all things they touch 
ire Unclean. The men wander about in parties 
or tribes seeking their precarious subsistence. 
Their women perform feats of legerdemain, and 
Mf fortunes, and their want of chastity is prover- 
bial* Their numbers do not exceed a thousand, 
and- they are principally in the Kandyan pro- 
vide*, at SafFragam, Dombera, Wailepane, &c- 
Honrinally buddhists (hey are also spirit wor- 
shippers. Rodeya or Rodda, in Sin galeae, 
literally means filth. In their social degra- 
dation* they resemble the Cagot and Caqueax, 
who from time immemorial have been held in 
abhorrence m the valleys of the Pyrenees and 
titeatstoe of Bretagne, Poitou and Guienne. — 
Mt'Vol.Tf.p. 

Maldwe- Idandh, Zabiyah nl MohH, are a 
W«M group; estimated at twelve hundred, ei- 
tending southward front let. 7° 5| r N., to 
S. A memoir of them, by Lieuts. J, A. 
Toting and W. Christopher, I. N., is given in 
B4m* Gfcog. Trans. 1-888-1838 • Bombay re- 
ptfaty tol. i 34. These multitudinous islands 
had reeks have about 60* miles of breadth, the 
fctad* being formed into large groups which 
tttfaatite* cal! atoll or atollon. 4 Of these 
tirre are nineteeu, attd they gppeor to be the 
mmum rerei^mountat^ The inhabitant* 


«ad engaged Ih trade ant nsvJgatiM. :i ’ 

The Laccadive islands are so celled* froth 
two Hindi words, Ucoa and dips* many islands. 
They are off the coast of Malabar hiid extend 
from Lat. 0* 11* N. to the parallel of 1 3° fifr 
N. Most of the islands are loW and surrounded 
by steep coral reefs. They were visited and 
described by Mr. HobiusOu Of the Madras 
civil service. 

According to LasSCri, the language Of the 
Laccadives and Maldives, belongs to the Tura- 
nian family, but both the Maidive and Lacca- 
dive islands have the Arabic alphabet though 
their language ia Singhalese. 

Canarese , is essentially a plateau language. 
The ancient Hindu term, Carnatica, Compre- 
hended all the high table land in the south of 
India above the Eastern and Western Ghats, 
and its rulers seem never to have held sway 
beneath the ghats, though, in the present day, 
by a strange fatality, it is now only the coun- 
tries below the ghats, the Carnatic on the east 
and Canara on the west, to which the name of 
the ancient Karnatica kingdom has come to be 
applied, and its name is now never given to the 
Bala Ghat or country above the ghats. 

Canarese, property Kantiadi or Karnataka, 
is bordered by the Tamil and the Telugu on 
the east. It ia spoken throughout the plateau 
of Mysore and in the western districts of the 
Nizam’s territory as far north as the village 
of Murkundah lying 3l) miles west of Bedar. 
Also it is much spoken in the ancient Tuluva 
country on the Malabar Coast, now long de-/ 
signated as Canara, a name which it acquire/ 
from having been subjected for centuriesGo 
the rule of Canarese princes. But, in Canara, 
the Malayalam, the Konkani and the Tuluva, 
are also spoken though less extensively than 
the Canarese. The Canarese character dif- 
fers slightly from the Telugu, from which it 
has been borrowed, but the characters used for 
Tamul, Malayalam and Telugu are quite distinct 
from each other. The ancient Canarese cha- 
racter, however, entirely differs from that of the 
morfera Telugu, and the Canarese language 
differs even more widely from the Teliigu than 
it does from the Tamil. There is an ancient 
dialect of the Canarese language currfcnt, »> 
well as modem, the latter differing' from the 
former by the use of different inflexional t er# 
minations. The ancient Canarese dinlect, how- 
ever, has no connection with the Sanscrit cha- 
racter to which that name has been gi? en * 
which viz. the Hala Kannada, toady Very an- 
cient inscriptions in the Marathh coUiitry as well 
as in Mysore are found. Ur. Gala wall est- 
mate* the p«ipfe wlw CgfSS 

ftkttV; ai|trer rHWifafl.. ttte Mudi * M 

CbOrgt, but &il* xS'timtW-'ypi* ** 
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wmbmi* ibeHyaerib^^sountry, Andhra.-^PnWs AnUqmtm bfThtmai, 
Mtfathi P«4 Telugu Are spok* pi 277.) .* v 

eu, where the Hindustani language is merely The people who speak Canarese are * tall 
known to the mahomedant, the hindus and and somewhat graceful race, with lotta of 
Kaets from Northern India, the resident popu* whom* as amongst the Goorgs and the Kent ? 
lation using it as a lingua franca. The common dians in Ceylon, a community something akifci 
Canarese or Karnatic character and language to polyandry is very prevalent. In this they: 
are used by the natives of the countries within somewhat resemble the Nair of Travancore. 
the parallels of the Eaatem and Western In recent times, until the British took posse*? 
Ghauts from Coimbatore north through the sion in 1801, for nearly 200 years, the inland- 
whole of Mysore, Belgaum, Dharwar, much of tract occupied by the Canarese speaking people/ 
south and west Bellary, through Bijapore to had been traversed by great Armies, bent on con*: 
Murgh and near Sangam, east and west of quest, and since the fall of the great Vizianagar 
Reder and the people designate the line of vil- dynasty all comers seein to have crossed this ? 
japes and towns from Murgh to Saugam, as tract without opposition. The great bulk of ths 
the Sirbbasha-basti, three tongued towns, for Canarese speaking people are of one race who are 
Mahratta, Telugu and Canarese there meet, pure Dravidians. They have adopted the Jan* 
This northern boundary is, therefore, more ex- gama sectarian faith, the followers of which 
tended than that given to it by Mr. Walter by their tenets, ought to have no caste diitUMS-. 
Elliot, who draws its boundary line west tions ; most of their sub divisions are restricted 
and north, by a line from Sadasheghur on the to vegetable products as food, and so carefully 
Malsbar Coast to the westward of Dharwar, do they act up to these that no one of these ve-. 
Belgaum, and Hukairi, through Kagal and Ku- getarians will even bring any living creature for 
randwar passing between Kelingaon and Pande- sale to any one of a flesh-eating people. Their 
gaon, through Brahmapuri on the Bhima, and sect is, perhaps, amongst the most exclusive of 
Sholapur and thence east to the neighbourhood all in India. It is perhaps their tenderness 
of Beder. From Sadasheghur, following the towards animal life, that guides them to their 
southern boundary of Sunda to the top of the avocatiuns, which are mostly those of civil life*: 
Western Ghats, it comprehends the whole of cultivators and shopkeepers and msy have led; 
Mysore as far as Coimbatore and the line of to their non resistance to invaders, but in all 
the Eastern Ghauts including much of the Chola the great armies which the British have formed, 
and Belala kingdoms, and even Dwara Samu- during the past century, perhaps of the Canarese. 
drs, the capital of the latter, which was never Jangama sectarians, not more than a few thou* 
Wptjwred by the Chalukya, i. e. the Carnatic sand men may have become soldiers and oer- 
dynasty of Kalyani. Mr. Walter Elliot tells tainly not even dne of that portion who ab* 
us that this, the Chalukya, is the oldest stain from animal food. This branch of tW 
ruling race of which we find satisfactory men- Tiling and Canarese nations have, perhaps, till 
tioumade in the records of the Dekhan : they recently, continued equally advanced as to ele* 
seem to have belonged to the great tribe that, mentaiy school education, and though, in this: 
under the, general name of Bajputs, exercised respect, both races fail short of the progress , 
dominion over the whole of the Northern and made by the energetic, restless, impetuous 
Central India. The names, anterior to Teilapa Tamul race, they are greatly in advance of the 
Devs (Baka 895) are given on the faith of two Mahratta. 

inscriptions which profess to betaken from Mr. Campbell mentions (p. 74, 75-1 3Q.) that ^ 
oWc* inscriptions on copper plates then extant, in the north Canara district, in the high kitty 
^ppor&ed, by confirmatory evidence. The in- country above and about the ghats and on. the., 
mriptkms. collected by Mr. Elliot relate to four adjoining parts of Mysore, there is a large 
dynasties of princes, reigning over the greater population of brahmins industrious and tbnV-i * 
pm&on of that part of India now denominated ing cultivators, and landowner*. Most of thee*? 
ihp DaHipa or De kk an,. but at that time are called Haiga brahmins,; and culture of the * 
(jUUa^desAi The capital was first Kalyan in betel nut. is their especial pursuit In a censne* 
the mshomedan province of Kalburgs, and of North Canara taken some yeaus ago, there; 
sajbsequgptly Deyagiri, now the raoderu city were 147,924 brahmins, 146,309 Beaten 
^DqwlsWwd,, The limits of this kingdom (corresponding to Nairs) and 151,491 Bills* 
Hetn to have been the Nermada on the.N, the war, an inferior class. They are very fair, wiU» - 
Jen on the W. ; the line formed by the large eyes and aquiline noses. Iu the Nagra* 
gfQ»WlO>nguege on the S. E. and «u the 8* district of Mysore, they are very numerous 
include the.pravioec of Nuggar not very /ferary, or highly educated, bui#^ 
H Bideuraud of Sunda.. The eastern boundary voted V tgriculture*. la south IMt/fl aft* 
‘ Y did npt extend below the ghats, below the town country, many hnkmimmkmi 
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eoasttotha extreme south of India', the eotmtvy 
is said to have been extensively colonised by 
brahmins led from Calpee by Parasrama, They 
Have been from political and hostile circum- 
stances, much removed from Malabar, but they 
are very numerous in Travancore and Cochin, 
and in the Palghat valley, they are numerous 
and are industrious and good cultivators. On 
the $ot|th west coast, the chief class of brah- 
mins' are rhe Namberi and they have some 
very peculiar customs, but they principally en- 
gage in priestly offices. The Namberi brah- 
mins resemble the Nair and the Hindu popnla- 
tion of the S. W. coast, but. are fair. The 
headman of a village is styled Gauda. 

The Wolcnl or Oocalaga among the Cana- 
rese, are hindu cultivators whom the Abbe 
Dubois considered to be identical with the 
Tamul Vellalar. They eat flesh freely, and are 
not strict hindus. They are indifferent soldiers 
but serve locally. One of their sub divisions 
are ' called Gangacara. 

The Wani are a lingact or jungura sect nu- 
merous in theCanarese speaking country and ex- 
tending in the direction of Poonah and Bombay. 
They arrange themselves into the sections Rasot, 
Diksot, Melwant and Tailwant, who eat together 
but do not intermarry. The Tailwant drink only 
tank water, which is first strained and carefully 
covered with a cloth to prevent injury to ani- 
mal life. . The Rasot have no Guru, which the 
other three have. The Wani are shopkeepers and 
agriculturists. They marry girls when five to 
eight years old. The couple are placed sit- 
ting on a mat or bullock saddle, to which they 
are lifted on the crossed hands of four men, who 
put betel leaf in their mouths and complete the 
ceremony. Widows are remarried. They inter 
their dead iu a sitting posture, and on the third 
day, sprinkle rice and milk on the grave. 

The Coorg or Kodaga is spoken in the small 
principality of this name, lying on the western 
Ghats, and has hitherto been regarded ns Cana- 
rese, modified by the Tulu. But Mr. Moegling 
states that it is more nearly Allied to the Tamul 
and Malayatum than to the Canarese. 

Dr. Nash describes the Coorg and Amma 
Coorg as of the same tribe. They have a 
Caucasian head, regular features, aqualine nose 
with chiselled lips, black eyes and dark hair. 
Tbsy wear whiskers and mustache, but no beard, 
have a fair complexion with intelligent counte- 
nances and general bold independent deport- 
ing nt, : They follow agriculture and a few seek 
other employments, but, as a rule, they eschew 
miliary employ. . They believe themselves to 
be descendants of the daughters of Chandra 
Varna, king of Matsa desha obtained by the 
intercession bf Parvati.> ■ Chandra Varma is said 
tubavaoosM origiaally to Coorgv 'They* chiefly 
igpbfcipvtfce goddessGavars> Ammah or VuHii, 


hat demon 'and ancestor worship arecommoa* 
They have no guru of their town but are under 
brchranicrtl influence. 

Holeya , a race oflabourers in Cotorg, ill-favour- 
ed with coase stupid features, short in stature 
but strong built, with dark and black akin and 
black straight hair. They practise demonology 
and are said to have no Gurus. 

Tulu or Tulava, a cultivated Dravidiah 
tongue is an idiom which holds a position 
midway between the Canarese and the Malays- 
ia m, but more nearly resembling the Canarese. 
Though once generally prevalent in the district 
of Cauara, it is now spoken only in a small 
tract of couutry in the vicinity of Mangalore, 
by not more than 100,000 or 150,000 souls. 
It has been encroached upon by many languages, 
and is likely soon to disappear. The Tuluva, 
has a strong resemblance to Malayala, though 
the Tuluva speaking race are unable to under- 
stand their Malayalam neighbours. Malayalara 
and Tulu are considered also, by Dr. Caldwell, 
to be in gradual course of extinoiion. Mala- 
yalam extends from Cape Comorin to the 
Chandagiri river ; or more strictly, perhaps, to 
Nileshwar (Nileswara), where a Nair rajah, 
conquered by Ifyder, formerly ruled. The 
people speaking the Malayalam are said natu- 
rally to shrink from contact with foreigners, even 
from people of their own caste : retreating from 
the great roads, cities and bazars as eagerly 
as the Tamul flocks to them ; and the Malaysia 
speaking race are to be found isolated with their 
families in their high walled parambu, even in , 
parts where the lines and centres of comraunica* 
tion are entirely occupied by the more enter- 
prising Tamul people whose language too seems 
gradually pushing the Malayala aside .— (The 
Rev, Dr. Caldwell's Comparative Grammar\ 
Sir Erskine Ferry's Bird's Eye-View . Pert 
Obser .) 

Telugu t one of the Dravidian languages, ex- 
tends to Chanda, where it meets the Mahratta, 
and from Ganjam where it intermixes with 
Urya, along the coast to the marine lagoon 
thirty miles north of Madras, known as the 
Pulicat Lake. At VizBgapatam, which is 120* 
miles south of Ganjam, this is the sole langu- 
age spoken. On this line of coast, two monar- 
chies formerly existed, the Andhra and K slings* 
both apparently enterprising raced and sea- 
faring people, and it is doubtless from the 
name of the latter dynasty that the Burmese 
and Malays have derived the appellation of 
“ Kling,” by which they distinguish all people 
from India, lire Kalinga dynasty : appear 
have gained great possessions to the westward, 
as at ' the time of the : mahomedait hohkjuoat, 
Wstangal, seventy miles from Hyderabad, ’was 
considered by them the capital of Tellrtgaua.Thh 
eastern pertof the nriwhof ^ Hyderabsd^ dto- 



md Cuddapah and much of the lands porth- 
east of Bellary are occupied by Telugu specking 
people. And the boundary line may be roughly 
drawn from imraedataiy north of Madras, where 
it meets the Tamu), through Kirkambari, apd 
Cuddapah to Bellary f where it meets theCansrese 
which it runs with to the west of Beder, then 
turning eastward and having Gondwana as its 
northern boundary it re-joins the line near Viza- 
gapateiu and at Chicacolc, where it begins to 
meet Urya. The most westerly spot at which we 
hear it spoken is the small town of Murkundah 
about 30 miles west of Beder and it reaches 
this by a wavy line running westerly from 
Sedasheepet (Satyassi) on through Sangam 
and Beder and Dungapura to Mooighpett&b or 
Moorkoonda or Murgh, 

In ancient times, Telugu seems to have been 
spoken as far north as the mouths of the 
Ganges. This appears both from the geogra- 
phical limits which the Greeks have assigned 
to the territory of the Andhra race or northern 
Telugu dynasty, and from many of the names 
and places mentioned by Ptolemy up to that 
delta being found to be Telugu. Even now the 
Teling are tolerably pure along the Southern 
boundary of Bustar, but Gond tribes are dwell- 
ing amongst them. Telugu is also called Te- cal teachings, though adhering to many unor- 
lingu and Telungu, and is the Andhra of San- thodox rites \ they are sober and staid, little 
scrit writers, a name mentioned by the Greek impressionable and not easily excited. A body 
geographers, as that of a nation d welling on or of them, known as Keddi, a very energetic en*» 
near the Ganges. It is the same language terprizing race, have held large municipal rights 
which, until lately, Europeans termed the for centuries. An extensive colonization of 
Gentoo, from a Portuguese word signifying! southern India, by the Tiling race, took place 
heathen or gentile. In respect to antiquity of under the Bijanagar dynasty, and they stHI 
culture and glossarial copiousness, k ranks next 
to the Tatnul, in the list of Drnvidian idioms, 
but it surpasses all of them in euphonious 
sweetness. The Telugu people are a taller and 
lairer race than the Taraular, many of the more 
northern of them being equal in stature to the 
Avian hindu of the north. They are more 
btahmiriical than theTamulian races and are as 
energetic as the latter though less restless. 


•#4 Tetegh ropU eraia At gW* :.JpfaMkA« 

fgmt* but peculiarities in inflection and di*f 
lectio changes have so modified the nfiqdw 
tongues, that they differ from each other 
much as Portuguese from Spanish, Irish fcpp 
Welsh, Hebrew from Aramaic* cud Hindi froif 1 
Bengali. . .," w \ 

The Tiling race are bold and self-reliant. 
They are good farmers, carefully storing the 
rainfall in artificial ponds or lakes. They Kiivb 
been good infantry soldiers, but are not horse’- 
men ; they repeatedly drove back the Golcotf- 
dah armies. A considerable portion of the force 
with which Lord Clive fought the battle m 
Plassey was composed of Telings, and, until 
Into years, perhaps even now, Tiling was the 
term given in northern India to the irregulajr 
foot soldiers employed there, Those engaged 
in civil life, push their way fearlessly amongst 
the other nations on their south and west • 
many of them are seafaring men, undertaking 
long voyages, and a portion of them, in former 
ages, conquered and held large inlands in the 
eastern archipelago, • where, under the term 
kling, from the Kalingapatam rulers, the peoples 
of India, are still known. The Tiling are 
partly Arian, partly a non*Arian people, but 
most of them follow, outwardly, the brahmini* 


The Telugu people are the most numerous 
branch of the Hrxvidiau race, although the 
1 Omul surpass them in restlessness and enter- 
Pfiee and in that self-reliance which supports 
In their emigrations. Including the Haik 
or ; ‘Naidflo ( Nay aka), Beddi and other Telugis 
settled in the Tatnul country, who are 
°w e % Khe descendants of those soldiers of for- 
tune, 4>y whom the Pandiya and Cbola kiag- 
wens subverted, and who number not 
“M than * million of souls; and including 
Jjw the Telugu settles in Mysore, and the 
inhabitants of the Niaam’s territory 
JglAt imtbrm. «t«i<MS» i*he people who speak 

;be estimated to 
.to at least fourtoea millions, Tamil 


exist there as distinct communities. The Red d| 
migrated from their original seats near Rajarh- 
mundry over the whole of southern India and 
even into the Mahrwshtra country* where they 
are met with as far northwest as Poona and 
are considered the most thriving ryots. The 
Reddi are large men, good cultivators. Many 
of those in the CuddapHh collectorate were, til! 
A. D. 1865, addicted to dacoity. In their 
marriages, in the south of India, a young 
woman of 16 or 20 may be married to a boy 
of 5 or 8 years, but she lives with some other 
adult male, perhaps a maternal uncle or cousin, 
or it may be wiih tbe boy husband's father/ 
i. e. her father-in-IaW, but ehe is not allowedtd 
form connection with the father’s relatives. 
The offspring of these arrangements are father* 
ed on the boy husband. When he grows up/ v 
the wife has become old or past child bearing 
and he adopts tbe same course. — ( Madrat 0s8r 
ernmt Y t Proceeding p. 6.) . 

The Kamusi are also a Tiling people wh* 
have spread themselves into the eenire jmdl 
wesiera parts of Ihe PeninseU mod eie pMt^ 
predatory. 
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*5 > ' The tfaddra toaifoto, called also Waddiwar, 
or Waddar, also a Teloogoo speaking raoe, are 
kond and tank-makers. They are spread over 
the centre of the peninsula, from Central India, 
southwards. They are tall, robust men, seem 
to have no settled home, but live in tiny grass 
tents, and are constantly migrating from place 
to place to take up work. The great increase 
in railroads and roads, since 1850, ought to 
bjftye made them wealthy, but they seem to live 
from hand to mouth. 

. The Tiling and Canarese are almost of simi- 
lar physical frame : — have tall, graceful figures, 
4)ut, as a rule, the Tiling are fairer than the 
jpanareae. The great similarity of the two 
languages Canarese and Telugu imparts an 
impression that they are of the same stocks, who 
have separated iu more recent times and that 
circumstances have modified their characters 
and personal appearance. As a rule, the iu- 
Jand tract of table land country occupied by 
the Canarese, from the southern part of the 
Mysore country, through Bellary in the Ceded 
Districts up to Bejapore, is arid, and the soil 
fields as food crops smalf cereal grains. Eleu- 
sine corocana ; Setaria Italica and Germanics ; 
Panicumitalicura .and Pencillaria spicata which 
even the humbler labourers of the south of 
India, only use on pressure when scarcity or 
dearth prevails, and a hot, arid, climate with a 
less nourishing food may have led to their 
darker complexions. 

The Ailma or Velma or Yelmi in the Tiling 
^country are a dominant agricultural tribe, with 
military proclivities and claim to be rajputs. 
They are soldiers and agriculturists. 

The jRachewar (Raj war ?) of the Northern 
Circara claim to be descendants from Kshatrya 
Modus ; they are a a brave raee, with a high 
cense of houour. 

j The Kcupu of Telingana .is a .cultivator. 

. The Bhoi-wanlu also called Ur-bhoi-wanlu, 
are mercenary soldiers who serve native sover- 
eigns. They are never found in the ranks of 
4be British army. There are a few of them in 
every large town in the South. 

Mutraj, subdivide into bhooi and Mu t raj and 
the Bhui of Tilingana is merely classed as a 
Tiling Sudra, who occupies himself as a palan- 
quin bearer. But where settled, away from 
Ms fields and agricultural pursuits, the Bhui is 
.engaged in eatchiug fish by the net. 

J.JYaek or Naidu . — Many of the Tiling race 
oalled Naidu the plural of Naik, an honori- 
fic term applied to masters, or chiefs of tribes. 
/$h§ bulk of the Tiling sudra* take this honorific 
'eppellalion. 

The K amnia- Varoo in Tilingana are sudra 
; ; ngriculturaliste# 

\;$heBesta, of Telingana and Ksrnattea are a 
dMW: neooommoQlyew&oyed as palanquin 
bearers. 


Tke Batjavadu, in Tilingana, arc a iodra 
tribe. 

The Uppwri of the Tiling country are tank 
and well*d iggers, salt-makers. 

The Yerra Walleroo are a dhangar tribe in 
the Northern Division. 

The Pariah race in the Telugu country are 
taller, fairer and more intelligent than those of 
the Tamul villages. 

The Yanadi , in 1867, in the Nellore Dis- 
trict, were estimated by Dr. Lloyd at 20,000, 
and the residents inland are more robust than 
those of the Striharicottah jungles.-— (Proc. 
Made. Govt 1867.) 

The Palalu t of the Northern Circars, are 
agricultural labourers who are regarded as 
slaves to the ryots, and are hereditarily attached 
to and trapsferrable with the land. 

The Agari of Cut tack are said to be domes- 
tic slaves. 

Gaita is the name of a barbarous tribe in the 
Rajah mandri district. 

Forest races occupy the mountainous region 
from Mirzapore to the shores of the Bay of 
Bengal, and along the Eastern and Western 
ghaut mountains running on both sides of the 
peninsula. 

The Fatuak or Juanga are a forest race in- 
habiting the Tributary Mahals to the south of 
Singhboom in Cuttack, scattered in the mahals 
or killahs of Keonjur, Pal Lehra, (30 villages,) 
Dhekenal (6 villages,) and llindole 6 villages. 
In Dhekenal alone their numbers are stated at 
1,005 persons. The stature of the men does 
not exceed 5 feet 2 inches and in the women 4 
feet 3 inches or 4 feet 4 inches. Their forms 
are slight with little muscular development, 
and physique weak. Their face is shorter and 
broader than that of the Uriah, nose is flat 
and nostril wide. Their colour is not darker 
than the Uriah peasant. The men are not 
handsome, but the women are repulsively ugly. 
The men dress like the peasantry of the neigh- 
bourhood, but all the covering of the women 
consists of two bunches of twigs with their 
leaves attached, one before and one behind* 
which are changed daily, kept in their position 
by a strip of bark or a string of glaaed earthen- 
ware beads passed twenty or thirty time* round 
the waist and over the stems of the twigs* 
hence the name of the tribe, Patuab» literally 
people of the leaf, but they call themselves 
Judnga. The women also wear necklaces of 
the same kind of beads, and their hair-is 
gathered together in a knot at the back of the 
head fastened by a string with a ailver or brass 
button at each end of it* The women wear no 
blanket or covering at night but deep between 
two fires* Their traditions are to the effect 
that they were formerly vain of fine dress 
were wont to lay aside their good clothes to 
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pievent: them being wiled, and wear such leaves to Major Maophersen, the hill tribes south of 
when attending to the cleaning of the cow* the Kond and running up to near the Godavery 
house or other duty, when one day, a thaku- are Sowrah. Dr. W. W. Hunter says the Sow* 
rani» or according to some, Sita, appeared and rah also now live with the Oraon or Odion of 
commanded them as a punishment for their the Bengal frontier. The Sowrah race who 
vanity always to wear such leaves. Dr. Shortt occupy the hill ranges of the Northern Cireafi 
mentions that the legend of Killah is that a mostly those hills near Chicacole, near Kale*' 
riahi commanded them to wear the leaves, hunda, and southwards as far as BradaohalluD^ 
They believe that if they violated these com- bury their dead with their weapons. They 
mands they would be devoured by tigers, seem in this respect to resemble the Chenauar 
Women dance ina circle to the sound of a large of the hills further south, 
drum beaten by the men, moving round and Ckensuar , or Chenchwar, (Suar or Surah) 
round in the same measured step, occasionally also Chentsu, are a wild, half-savage, forest tribe 
advancing towards the musicians and then re- inhabiting the Eastern Ghats of the peninsula 
treating, but keeping the body inclined to- of India. They are known to their settled 
wards the musicians. Their villages are in some neighbours as the Ghenchu kulam, Chenchwar 
clearing or opening in the forest ; are small with and Chensuar. Wilson names them Chenohu* 
about six or eight families, in poor and mean vadu (vadu, Tel., a man.) They are about 
thatched huts of wattle and daub, each family 1,200 in number, and dwell in the tract of 
in its own dwelling. They have no lands, but jungle covering the westernmost rauge of the 
sometimes assist in the cultivation of the neigh- Eastern Ghat line, between the Pennar river 
bourhood. Their avocations are chiefly those and the Kistnah, and known locally as the 
of the chase, using the bow and arrow and Nulla-Mulla, and the Lankamulla. They in* 
dogs ; they kill deer, hogs and not unfrequent- habit clearings in the forest, and live in beehive 
lv snakes, of the flesh of which, especially that shape huts like the African, Nicobarian and 
of the Python raolurus, they nre very fond, many of the ruder Asionesian tribes. Theso 
Except the cow, they are omnivorous. Their are of wicker-work with walls about three feet 
usual food is insipid and nauseous roots (tunga, high, and a conical straw roof, with a screen 
kurba and panialu.) and the seeds of the jungle for a door. The men are almost nude and 
grasses. They all call themselves pudhan, and have in general only a rag for covering The 
have no system of caste. If they have any women dress like the wandering female basket 
worship, it is one inspired by a desire to avert makers whom they resemble in features. The 
evil ; they however deny that they worship any features of the men are small, but the ex- 
deity or have any image, but they pay homage pression is animated, cheek-bones higher and 
to nameless spirits who inhabit the woods and more prominent ‘than those of the hindus in 
mountains, and make offering of a fowl, a goat general, nose flatter, and nostrils more ex- 
or rice or spirits to the genus loci. In the panded ; their eyes black and pierciug ; in 
month bysakh, they offer libations to the manes stature they are slightly shorter than their 
of their deceased ancestors. They bury their neighbours, and they are slightly, but well 
dead. Marriages are arranged by the parents made, except about the knee, which is large* 
and are sceues of revelling and drunkenness, and the leg. The colour of the skin is darker, 
They adhere to one wife unless she prove un- and there seems a tendency to cutaneous ernp* 
fruitful. Like many hindoos, they will not tion. Newboid characterises them as between a 
pronounce their wives names. Their language Tiling and a Jakun of the Malay peninsula* 
li not similar to Uria and it shows that they They have no language of their own* but speak 
ate connected with the Mundah of Chota Nag- Telugu with a harsh and peculiar pronuneia- 
pore and that their nearest kinsmen are the tion. Brahmans say they formerly were shep- 
Kheriah. But in thsir present position they are herds of the Yerra Golla caste. They hire 
isolated from all other branches of the family, large dogs, and a few are employed* at hill 
and they have no suspicion that they are con- police, in the pass from the Kuman to BadwaiL 
fleeted with them. They receive the name of The Nandial Chenchwar assert their ignorance 
Pattia from the sole covering used by the of a god or a soul. They have no images,, 
women consisting of bunches of leaves before They are polygamists ; they buiy their dead, 
and behind stuck into a waist-cord. p. 156.— but sometimes burn, and, like the Tartars, they 
Mr. Samwdls in Ben . As. Soe . four . No. IV carry the deceased’* weapons to the grave. 
of 1856. They use the spear, hatchet, the matchlock, 

The Sowrah or Soor, a tribe on the borders or & bamboo bow and reed arrow tipped with 
of Cuttack, under the hills north of the Maha * iron. They look on weaving and other menu* 
ftuddi an described by Mr. Sterling as small, facturing arts with contempt. They are pstfcut 
mean and very black, harmless, peaceable and in- and doeile. It is suggested by Mr. liogii 
tastrious f but without moral sense. Aooording that the Chenchwar are a oontiauatiou of ths 
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<rild fare* Surah of the tt^ntainoiw tracts 
further north in the line of the Eastern Ghat*, j 
VeeabwUrtes of sit of the non-Arian tongues, 
the Kotid, Savatu, G»daba, Yerukala and 
Qhentw are given at p. 39, No. of 1886, of 
Bong4 As> Sctoj Jo\ktm\.—{N#wbold in R. As. 
8m* J<mm , 1866. Logan, in Joum. Ind. 
Asrsh.) 

QtUsa, Urya n the language of Orissa, and 
tin country takes its name from the Or or Ordu 
tribe who seem to have come from the N. West. 
Kt the Orissa district, they appear to have had 
ee#y narrow limits, viz. along the coast line from 
the Rasikulia river uear Gan jam northwards to 
the Nans river, near Soro, in Lat. 21 u 10', but in 
the process of migration and conquest under the 
Oangavansa dynasty the limits of Orissa (Ordesa) 
were extended to Midnapore and Hooghly, on 
the north, and Rajah mondry, on the God a very, 
in the South. The Urya tongue is a tolerably 
pure dialect of Bengalee. At Chic&cole, Telugu 
is the prCvaling language ; in Viaianngram, 
Telugu only is spoken in the open country, and 
Urya in the mountains runs further down to 
the south • Telugu is spoken to within 45 miles 
south of Gan jam and at Ganjara Telugu ceases. 
Qu the eoast line Urya continues in the direc- 
tion of Bengal as tar as the Hijli and Tuiniook 
divisions on the Hooghly. On the Western skie 
of the Midnapore district, it intermingles with 
Bengalee n ear the river Subanreeka. To the 
westwardt the Gond and Uria languages pass 
into each other, and at Sonepur, half the people 
•peak the one, and half the other, language 
Amongst the Urya race high cheek bones seem 
to prevail with good features and straight hair. 

: A great many of the Urya bramins obtain 
their livelihood as cultivators, they also trade, 
aSd follow the occupations of brick-makers, 
brick-layers, &e. 

The Pam of the frontier and south of Oris- 
sa are a wild predatory tribe. 

The Poila or Poliya are slaves.-^ fPi'/jon,) 

In tbe Urya, a dancing girl attached to a 
temple it called a Mahari.— (fl%ow.) 

MmM. —The northern limits of the region 
i* Which this language is spoken stretches on 
lhi*de& coast from the Kolwan hills or country 
4f the Koh near tbe Portuguese settlement of 
Uhindfkft above the ghauts in a north-easterly 
dinotion along the Satpura range parallel to the 
Nbrbnddai intermingling with the Gpjarali* 
•boot Naiidobar, m the jungly valley of the 
Tt^li* It is spoken throughout Berar, in the 
open parts of the territories of Nagpur and tbe 
pdtole of its eastern border abuts on the countries 
M languages of tbs Gohds. From Nagpur, 
the Mivstbi exeuds to tbe south-west, and 
treat rim viHmrSs of Murghpetta and Ninni, 
nbouftthitiy miles west of Bede**, it meets With 
tlbUuiih «id Uauareaej touting m advWtt* 


nearly on Brjapti* and ShtmkasbWar, and tbehee 
trends souih- westerly to the coast at Shtosheghur, 
skirting the western boundary of the Canarese.* 
Protn Daman in the northern Konkan, Marathi 
runs down the coast to the neighbourhood ofQoa, 
both below and above the ghauts. It there meets 
the Konkani, a mixed tongue, which runs nearly 
as f»r as Mangalore. Ami the southern limits of 
this mixed language is a village four mih s north 
of Upi or Oodapi near Condapore, where Tula 
or the language of Canara begiua. The Konka- 
ni, however appears to be only Marathi with a 
larae infusion of 'l ulu anil Canarese words, the 
former derived from the indigenous inhabitants 
of Tuluva or Canara ; the latter from the long 
subjection of this part of the Konkan to Cana- 
rose dynasties above the ghauts. Mr. H. 
Mogling, however, mentions that the Konkani 
9pe«kii.g brahmans of Mangalore, consider it 
quitedistinct from, though cognate with, Marathi. 
The limits extend from Goa below the ghauts, 
to the village Hbove mentioned norlh of Upi. 
From this part of the coast in northern Canara, 
a diagonal line running in a north-east ern direc- 
tion towards Beder, marks the boundary between 
Marathi and Canarese, of the latter at least 
above ghauts. 

From Murghpetta, however, eastwards through 
Beder on to San gam near Sedasheepet, (Satyassi) 
the people designate the line of villages and 
towns as si-bhasha-basti, three-tongue-towns, 
for in them the Mahraihi, Canarese and Telugu 
mingle, though in all that line the people hate 
seemed to me rather of the Mahratta than of the 1 
Canarese orTiling type. At Sedasheepet, however, 
20 miles further east the Tiling people and 
Tiliug tongue alone occur. 

The Maratha are supposed to have been 
originally a race of mountaineers, in Baglan on 
the crest of the ghauts, and cultivating tie 
fertile valleys or mawals, and the country called 
Maharashtra, which is first mentioned in Indian 
history in the Mahawanso, probably obtained 
its name and received a distinctive language from 
the existence of a Marathi dynasty tit some 
period not recorded in history. The Mnratha 
are essentially mountaineers, herdsmen and 
diers, and, until lately were deemed bad farmer*. 

the races and tribes and fragmentaiy nations 
dwelling in the Mahratta country are numerous, 
The most prominent with many immigrants, are 
the Kunbi cultivator, tbe brahman, the gardener, 
the artisan, the shopkeeper, the Farsi and the 
village authorities, amongst whom are the 
Mhar and Mbang as predial slates. The fates 
daily seen are, 

Brahman, Dmhsst’b or Mahratt* and KoakanU 

Kunbi, cultivators. 

Kolgttrgi 

■ irtfti -"“V 5 ': 

Mtnwjfr, cultivator* - :! * '■ -* v " 
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BaghWSO, or Midi, gardenara, 

Kallal, paln-wiue drawers, 

Goliwar, keep sheep and goats. 

Komti, banya, merchants, generally grain mer- 
chant^ they wear the Sacred thread, and are in 
leveral sections. 

Tali, oilmen, oil-makers and oil-sellers ; many 
are of the lingaet sect; some of their sections are 
deemed impure and must not enter saured places. 


Jain, shop-keepers. 
Mahometans, in every 
avocation, 
genipi, or tailor. 

Julal, or wearer. 

Wiittan, or bangle-maker. 
Kumhar, or potter. 

Sntar, or carpentar. 

Sonar or goldsmith. 
Lohar or blacksmith. 
Dhobi or washerman. 
Hajam or barbery un- 
clean, , 


Btiriid, bamboo basket- 
makers. 

Kaikari, palm-leaf „ 
Clamor, leather workers. 
Dher or Mhar, or pariah. 
Mhang Jr tanner. 
Thakur. 

Goeai. 

Byrngi. 

Jangani. 


In the Mahratta Bekhan, the municipal 
system is still very perfect and the servauts and 
village authorities are known as Ralute. These 
vary in every district, in some are the 

Potail. Sonar. Hhafc, 

Jan gam. Bhisti. iTaral or YeBkar. 

Kainusi. Gharpagari orDuuri Gosain. 

Bhil. hail-conjuror. jGarsi or piper. 

Koli. Mhar. Bnjantri. 

Mali or Bfeghban. Gondhali. Kafe vantin. 

Darji, Suti or|Teli. Yaidya. 

Sui, or Sempi. Tambuli. iGhotakhor. 

The Village Accountant , is known as 

Patwari Mahr. 1 Kamam T*x- 

Kulkarni Can. | Conicopilly Tax. 

and is usually a brahman. He keeps the vil- 
lage accounts for Government and sends same 
to the tahsildar. 

Fotail. — The Mahratta village head is the 
Potail, who renta the lands to cultivators, col- 
lects the Government land tax, and forwards it 
to the tahsildar. He is also the civil magis- 
trate, and settles petty civil matters to the ex- 
tent of two maunds of grain or five or six ru- 
pees, and sends higher claims to the tahsildar. 
In. Criminal matters he is only the police, and 
tends all to the amin. In lieu of pay, for the 
tWc services, the Potail is allowed from 25 to 
(O bhigahs of land rent free, the land t..x is 
kboitt Es. 3 or 4 the bhigah. For the culti- 
vation Of this allotment two to four bullocks 
^0104 be needed, as, from 10 to 16 bhigahs, ac- 
cDridfifig as the rains are heavy or light, are all 
that a pair of bullocks can get over. There 
*re generally two to four potails in a tillage, 
uni always Of the same caste ; for instance the 
tillage of Khanpur, ziltah of Nandair, has four 
pails, two Mahratta, a Canarese speaking 
ufogact, and a Kulkargab. There are a few 
hrahtoau and mshomedan and pariah potails 
but a Christian potail is unknown* In the 
^akaresc speaking country the tillage head is 
med ttaim or Ganda* 


the Kunbi are the main body Oflhe culti- 
vating population of Guzerat, Khandesln Mah- 
rashtra and the Central Provinces. Ift GliSerit 
and MahraBlitra they are the chief owners 6f 
the soil and, though quiet and unpretending, 
are a robust, sturdy, independent agricultural 
people. Mr. Campbell considers them (pp. #8, 
94,95) to be quite Arian in their features, lh- 
stitntions and manners, though their institutions 
are less democratic than those of the Jet and 
Rajput, and in the Mahratta villages they have 
at their head, a Potail. Few of these men ever 
enlist as soldiers. Sevaji and his descendants 
and some of his chiefs were however of this 
race, but their followers, were drawn from the 
Mawals of the Western Ghats and latterly 
their armies were composed of soldiers of for- 
tune of every race. The Mawals of the 
mountain valle>s of the Syhadri range of 
mountains, commence at the western exuemity 
and extending about 100 miles east.— (Fife. 
Olos.) 

The Mahratta chiefs sprung from the people 
of Sattarah and Poonah, but Holkar was of the 
shepherd, and the Gaekwar was of the cow- 
herd castes, while the Peshwa who put the 
descendents of Sivaji aside, were Konkaui brah- 
mans. The Kuubi of the Hyderabad dominions 
are wholly illiterate. Indeed, no effort or at- 
tempt has been made to educate the people of 
the Hyderabad territories, though education Is 
making enormous strides in Berar, and in 
British Maharashtra. There was no proper 
school met with iji all my journeys amounting 
to about 9,00'J miles and only occasionally a 
few lads, children of foreigners, were to be seen 
learning in a verandah, the elements of the 
Hindi or Mahratta. In that eastern part of 
the Mahratta country, a knowledge of reading 
and writing any tongue was almost wholly 
wanting. The Arjanna Kunbi reside in West-* 
ern India. 

The Kurmi Bre cultivators dwelling north of 
the Kunbi, but to the south of the Rajput and 
Jut. They form the bulk of the population in 
the part of Manbhura, near the Demudah river 
{Dalton, p. 167.) and area very mdustriotta 
class of quiet cultivators in considerable nam« 
bers in all the central and eastern parts of the 
N. W. Provinces or in Hindustan generally whb. 
there attend to the finer garden style of culftfl- 
tion much more than the Jat and Rajput and like 
the Jat race are assisted by their industrious 
wives. They dwell to the south of the Kaji>U$» 
and Jata, have villages of their own, and ahm 
spread in detached families or groups. Ilf. 
Campbell considers them to be identical with 
the K nbi and to oeenpy from the 23 9 <or$i* 
N. tc 16* N. and from the western frontucrt Of 
Gtrac it. Very few of these from the deittMH 
watered by the Wyn Gunga and th* 
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tower aw d upper streams of the Nerbuddah, 
fever become soldiers, and in the valley of the 
Ganges they are looked down upon as mere hum 
ble tillers of the soil. They are more numerous 
towards the Jubbulpor and Saugor territories 
where they mingle with the Lodha. Thence 
westwards on both sides of the Nerbuddah, in 
Malwa where they meet the Jut. Throughout 
the southern borders of Hindustan there are 
numerous Kurmi who speak Hindi. (0. p, 92- 
3.) Those in Hindustan, are darker and less 
good-looking than brahmins and raj puts, but 
Mr. Campbell states ( p . 94) that, they are quite 
Arian in their features, institutions and man- 
ners. Other authorities, however, mention that 
there is no similarity in the physiognomy of 
the Kurmi and Kunbi. The Kurmi subdivide 
themselves into many tribes, 

Jeshwar 1 Patan [ Patrihu 

Dhaniai | Adhonda | GhoraCharhao 

Wilson says they have seven sections and that 
in Central and Eastern Hindustan west and 
North-west provinces they Hre the great agricul- 
turists. He says that they are occasionally seen 
as predial slaves to which they have sold them- 
selves or been sold. 

The Ghameia of Beliar are a sub-division of 
the Kurmi. 

The Lodha , tribe are supposed by Mr, 
Campbell (193) to be cognate to the Kurmi and 
•eem to have at one time occupied a very con- 
siderable position in the Jubbulpur and Saugor 
districts of the Central Provinces. 

Gardener races — The K£chi, Koeri, Morow, 
Kumbno, and Kisau, are gardening aud cultivat- 
ing tribes in northern India 

The Kochi, of the Mnhratta country state 
that they came there as cavalry and infantry sol- 
diers from Bundelkund in the times of former 
kings, and of Alamgir, and that they had been 
villagers and servants. There are many in Poona 
and a few in Bombay but only one iu Jaulnah. 
In Aurangabad, Poonab and Bombay, they are 
fruit-sellers, market and flower gardeners and 
•grienlturalists. There are under one hundred 
bouses in Begumpur in Aurangabad city. They 
•re of a bamboo colour aud speak hindi. They 
worship Seetla, iu the form of a stone from the 
river, offering flowers and betel and use ver- 
milion in sanctifying the stone. They also wor- 
ship Hanuman, and Halaji. After death, they 
burn, but bury those who have died of small 
po*i also the unmarried, Of what may happen 
to them after death they know nothing. 

\ ffaoii or Goli people have been settled from 
iiine immemorial along the Satpurah range, 

■ M Once ruled the hill country round Baitul . 
(Campbell p. 7*) The Gaoli of Seoni have 

^nyaub-dmsioas* They are generally robust 


Momin, in Bern, weaver* sod: teHere of 
native cloths, the sarhi, susi, parban, khodi, 
and profess mahomedanism. 9 

8ali in Berar are* silk weavers, of sarhi and 
choli. 

The Bombay fishermen are a strong-made 
race of men, and are the only labourers in In*, 
dia amongst whom a great degree of obesity is 
observed,— every fourth or fifth fisherman to 
be met with being more less corpulent — some 
of them very much so They are much 
given to the use of intoxicating drinks, and are 
often to be met with in a state of inebriety, 
A set of boats and nets belong to a dozen of 
fishermen, one often advancing the capital re- 
quired to be contributed by the others • the 
capture is divided amongst th«*m on their reach- 
ing the shore, and is immediately taken charge 
of and carried to market by the women, who 
carry their baskets on their heads. The men carry 
baskets swung at the opposite ends of a bamboo 
across the shoulders. They are Christians. 

The low caste tribes, are the humble village 
servants, the Kamusi, Bhil, Gond, Mhar and 
Mhang, all of whom serve as watchmen. The 
Kamu'i, Kallar, Marawar, and Beder are sturdy 
semi military predatory races — (C. 133.) Below 
the Ghats near Bombay the dker are known as 
Parwari. 

The Ramusi or Ramoosi tribe dwell near the 
Bombay Ghats. They have immigrated from 
Telingana within a recent period, and though 
they have adopted Marathi, they preserve a few 
words of their original Ttlugu for purposes of 
crime. They are a Telugu race who crossed 
into the west of India, and there assumed pre- 
datory habits. 

Gurawa , a worshipper of Bhawani, profes- 
sionally drum heaters before .idols. 

Garpagari or Qarpadi in Berar, pretend to 
the ability of preventing hail showers on fields. 

Burodj a caste of hindus iu Berar, who 
weave bn mboo baskets. 

Baid . — There are two branches of this tribe 
the Adavi Goolar and Gaddha Goolar about 
2000 in number. The Adavi Goolar are dwell- 
ing in the villages between Hyderabad and 
Poonah but a very considerable number dwell 
in Seroor, ten miles from Gulburgah. They call 
themselves Gol, from Go a cow, also Haoam 
Gol, and they claim to be of the Dbangar or 
herd race, but the people know them as Adavi 
Gollar, i. e., country or wild Gollar; also a* 
Bai-mandelwanloo; also Dowai Barman,, and 
Dowa dene wale. , The men are herbalists, col- 
lecting roots and plants for the native physi- 
cians, but those whom I have seen iwku un- 
willing to communicate any of thfei* knowjedg® 
and strove to avoid questioning. ; The young 
and the wqmen bpg, 

ance was strikingly like the faces from IWr 



pootanfcb* abontthe tame in colour, but more 
slender and not so tall. None of them bad re- 
semblance to any of the races of Southern 
India. They speak in Hindi, Teloogoo and 
Canarese : They wear clothes dyed red with red 
ochre, they seem poor. They do not eat the 
cow or bullock, but use the goat, sheep, hare, 
and other creatures. The Adavi Gollar tribe 
dwell between Kulburgah and the Bhiiua river, 
hut principally in a village near Kulburgah, 
close to Hira-phool. They wear red dyed 
trousers, and jackets. They are travelling 
herbalists. Like the Baidar, they eat the cro- 
codile. Their name means the wild Gullar. 
They do not intermarry with the Gaddha 
Goolar. 

The Goddha Qoollar dwell in the neighbour- 
hood of towns and villages. The men wear 
beards, and rear dogs and asses, they hunt wild 
animals, and eat the jackal, crocodile, porcu- 
pine, iguana. The village Gullar are goat- 
herds and the women beg. They are alleged to 
be thieves and dacoits. 

Kunjana is the name given by mahomedaus 
to a migratory tribe who style themselves 
Kajyognee. The people of this tribe are found 
in the southern Mahratta country. They are 
of ordinary stature, dark featured, and not well 
favoured, and state that they came originally 
from Bhopal which their forefathers left 150 
years ago. They encamp without the walls of 
towns, and have no definite period of residence. 
The men play on musical instruments, and the 
women combine the art of'dancing to fascinate 
the spectators. They call themselves hindoos 
and say they worship the brahminical deities, 
but they wear clothes like the inahomedansand 
never have brahmins to preside at their festi- 
vals. They also eat the cow, but never eat the 
hog. They bury their dead, place offerings of 
rice to the manes, and draw the most favoura- 
ble omen of the state of the deceased by the 
offerings being eaten by a crow. 

Patari, a wandering tribe of people who 
speak theTelugu language, some of whom have 
travelled into the Mahratta country pursuing 
their avocation of manufacturers of hand mills, 
from which they are also named 11 Clink ki Kar- 
ne*walay M by mahomedans, and are seemingly 
identical with the Takinkar. They have a deity 
Whom they term Satwai, whose emblem is sus- 
pended around their necks, and resembles the 
forma worshipped as Hanumantu. They dwell 
Within the walls, in huts made of a fine grass. 
They marry at all ages ; they do not eat the 
cow or bullock, and they bury all their dead. 

Beldar, stone-cutters, wall-builders. 

Poehm-ioanloo, a wandering Tiling tribe of 
iudra mendicants, on the banks of the Bhimah, 
wbp Wander about with a small temple called 
Tooh-emma. 


Kuikariy Hind. Mabr. Tel. KoiWt, in 
Berar, are makers of basket fromstejps of 
cotton plants and palm leaves. ' t 

Takun-Kar, in the Dekhan and Bertf p 
migratory tribe who make and renew stone baud* 
mills. ' 

Bhamti, migratory pick-pockets in Berar. 

Garodi, a race of migratory jugglers, wfio 
exhibit serpents, and profess mahomedauism. 

The Maharatta people profess brahminism : 
but, amongst them is a more general amount 
demon, spirit, fetish, totem, shaman, and hero 
worship than is observed amongst the other 
races of the peninsula. The deities Hanumaift, 
and the Nagserpeut are to be seen in every vil- 
lage, south to theTumhudra,and blood sacrifices 
of sheep ami fowls are largely made at the 
village gods. Hanuman is the chief of the village 
gods, and is invariably smeared over with red 
lead, which also is applied to every bit of stone 
or wood that has been erected into a fetish god. 
There has seemed to me also, a more extensive 
polytheism, there, than in any other part of In- 
dia,* and an introduction even of the Sendtio and 
Christian names. Between Ellichpoor and Oom* 
raoti, the pariah races are ordinarily called 
Krishn, a variation of the word Christian • all 
along the tract southwards to Oodghir the Bawa 
Adam, of near Pundcrpore is largely worship- 
ped, and theJabral Abral, worshipped in east Berar 
is evidently the Gabriel or Jibrail of the Semitie, 
races. Even amongst the Kunbi race, who profess 
brahminism, the Hindi deities Siva and Vishnu 
are little heard of and with consent I put up for 
two days in the temple of the village of Assaye 
to which the villagers came at the usual periods 
to worship Hanuman and the serpent, and 
the officiating priest to wash and ornament its 
lingarn. An officer of Sindiah’s artillery had 
fallen in the battle of Assaye and been buried 
beneath a tree, and every one in the village 
continue to worship there his spirit. Sickness is 
usually attributed by them to the influence of 
a malignant spirit, and all through the Mahratta 
speaking district the practice of the il Bolwan 
prevails, viz. the ceremony of propitiating 
the Bhuta or evil spirits who have ey md 
a village inducing them to leave the villagb and 
conducting them across the borders with, music 
and a procession. I he conductors often moveto 
the next village and thereby cause intense fear 
and anger, as the morbific influence is supposed 
to be conveyed to it. Ai, mother^ equivalent; to 
the southern, Amimin, is largely worshipped in 
the form of a rude stone smeared with red ({Midi 
and her temples are to be seen in lone 
passes and defiles. 

At Oomraoti the deities worshipped ** 
named as under, ; -r 41 
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v MaUieUiu. Female Miet< 

Jabral Abral. Asra or Aerai. 

Masioba. Meskai. 

Bahrain. Amba, 

Mahadeo. Marri, 

Shadawal. Satwai. 

Kandoba. Agachi Panna 

Worba. and her sister 

Tetoba. Jana Bai. 

Jabral is worshipped at and near Ellichpur 
and teems to be the angel Gabriel, whom Maho- 
medans style Jabrail. In the alliterative habits 
o( the Easterns, Jabral abral is commonly used 
and the silver figure, that of a man, is worn 
around the neck. I saw near Oomraoti a rag 
tree, with incense alters of mud at its foot, 
which the dher of Balgaon said was a Jabral. 

SakinM is a deity whose worship protects 
from snakes*. 

Mcusoba.— -In the Chauki pass, in the Laken 
wara range, which forms the watershed between 
the Ganges and the Taptee about 10 miles 
' North of Aurungabad, there is a shrine of this 
deity, to which, from a circle of a hundred 
miles, people of all casies resort, brahmin, and 
eudra or dher, but chiefly the Malptu kunbi. 
The Jatra is held in the month Olieita, and 
lasts for four days, during which many sheep 
are offered in sacrifice. It is in the southern 
side of the pass, a mere block of stone, with 
smaller pieces at its foot all smeared with red 
lead. The objects of their visits are wholly 
personal, beseeching the deity to give them, or 
preserve, children, their flocks or their food. 

Murli . — Several of the Indian races, the 
Dhangar,Dher, Mang, Koli and Manurwara and 
occasionally even the higher bindoo castes, 
under various vows, devote their girls to their 
gods. The deity to whom the girl is more 
frequently vowed, is some incarnation of 
Siva and his consorts. Amongst the Mahrat- 
ta people on the western side of India, Kan- 
doba is the usual Siva avatar, to whom the 
girls are devoted and his chief shrines are at Je- 
juri, Khanapur near Beder and at Malligaon. 

The ordinary people believe that from time 
4 * time, the shadow of the god comes on the 
devotees {dfo hi chaga ali, ang par)— and pos- 
sesses the devotees person {Murli Ke ang ho 
bkoor drta). These devotees are called Murli 
in Mahratta, Jogni or Jognidani in Can- 
alise, and Basava in Telugu. They at times af- 
fbet to be or really are possessed, during which 
they iwck the body, but people occasionally make 
offerings to them as to an oracle or soothsayer, 
laying money at their feet, and await the pos* 

• aeatteg to hear a decision enunciated* 

■ The female deity to whom those near the 
Piima river are devoted is Yellamah ; the 
BkosnU race, devote their Murli to Mata, 


Boye also are deroW^aod styled Wagis, t m 
“ Wag” a tiger. Near Oomraoti it is to Amba 
and to Kandoba that the Murli and the Wagbi* 
are devoted. The Wagbia does not associate 
with the Murli. At Oomraoti, the people say 
that Kandoha particularly moves on Sunday and 
selects a clean tree (elean Murli) whose body be 
fills. 

Brahmins .— Scattered amongst the races in 
the peninsula, to the extreme south of India, 
are the brahmin people, belonging to the Arian 
family. In the more southern and central parts 
of the peninsula, amongst tbe Tamu), Telugu 
and Canarese nations, they are comparatively 
few, and do not possess lands, are not agricultu- 
ral but are engaged in religious avocations or as 
servants of government, and have till lately been 
the undoubted aristocracy of those districts. 
In Malabar, the Konkan, in Maharashtra, Guze- 
rat and Orissa, they have been more numerous. 
Mr. Campbell tells us (p.p. Z56-67) that brah- 
mins are one of the most numerous castes in 
India, and probably follow the greatest variety 
of avocations. In addition to the priesthood, in 
the north of India, in Hindustan they pursue 
agricultural pursuits, and in the south they are 
clerks and accountants. There are brahmins 
in the hills north of the Punjab, in the extreme 
northwest corner of India, occupying both the 
valley of Kashmir and the hills immediately to 
the west and south of it. Kashmir itself is a 
brahman country, all its people, though long 
since converted to mahomedanism, having been 
of the brahminicnl nye. The educated class who | 
maintained their own tenets and are still very 
numerous, are known as pundits and form quite 
an aristocracy. They are all educated, are ex- 
ceedingly clever, and are an excessive and 
somewhat oppressive bureaucracy, which has 
ruled Kashmir under every successive govern- 
ment, nnd has sent out colonies to seek their 
livelihood in northern India. The features of 
the Kashmir brahmins proclaim them to be one 
of the highest and purest races in the world. 
They are quite high Arian type, very fair, hand- 
some, with chiselled features. In many, the nose 
is high and slightly acquiline, but not Jewish, 
but in others the nose is straight. Their brow 
is a little more raised and th**ir nose more arched 
than in the Greek statue. The ordinary Kash- 
miri has a strong, athletic figure, but none of 
them are martial, and the brahmans in these 
respects correspond : they rule by tbe brain anj 
pen. They jihvc a greater refineme n t^, 
regularity of feature than the Af^KTaod 
others of a rougher type, wiU^fjwever, a wj* 
manly looking physique, a mmx lew row 
and more reduced to a somCrhat sallow fair- 
ness, The Kashmir brahml^ eat meat JjWj 
are excluded by the India* brahmans, 

Trcm the five Gaui and fro* the five 
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ted form e wp***ta brahminical olass, being Jestulmir, where the lands are moist, thebrah- 
port secular than the priestly brahmans of mans are still numerous, are good cultivators 
Hiadustan and the Dekhan, than whom they are and claim to have occupied the country before 
altogether loose in their observances. The Jats and R«jputs became dominant. 

Kashmiri pundits are known all over northern Central -The town of Pal li seems to 

India as a very clever and energetic race of be a brahminical centre. The Mnrwari or 8a- 
office-seekers ; as a body they excel in acute* raswati brahmans form a considerable portion 
ness the same number of any oilier race with of the most industrious of the cultivators in 
whom they come in contact. Almost all the Malwa. The Saraswati brahmans seem to have 
secular pundits use the Persian character freely ; kept much to the tenets of their forefathers.— 
they are perfectly versatile, and serving abroad, ( C . p. 60-6 1.) 

will mount a horse, gird on a sword and The Saraswati brahmans are called in the south 

assume at a push a semi-military air. Kashastale brahmans ; the oldest of the brahmini- 

The lower classes of Kashmir have long since cal race, however, are the people of the upper hills 
been converted to mahomedanism, but they in the western Himalaya, who date from a time 
seem to be ethnologicaliy identical with the anterior to hinduism. The Kashmiri were a 
brahmins, and tradition asserts that they are of civilized and literary brahminical people not 
the same race. yet fully hindu. The Saraswati brahmins wew 

The brahmins of Kashmir are regarded by the earliest, most simple and purehindusof 
those of Bengalis of an inferior order, and the Vedic faith ; and those of the Ganges and the 
agricultural brahmins on the Saraswati banks rest of India are in various of phases of modem 
are similarly regarded. hinduism. There are ten classes of Saraswati 

N. W . Himalaya , Kumaon and ike Tun* brahmans, who ore supposed to come from the 
jab . — Brahmans are numerous in Kumaon and N. W. of India. 

Gahrwal, where education is more advanced aud In the Punjab, Sind, and countries about the 
the Nagri character is used. Saraswati, having been superseded by other races, 

People of brahminical origin, approximating there are few brahmans, except in the eastern 
to the Punjabi, but in language, habits, manners part of those tracts, where they are industrious 
aud dress quite different from the Kashmir ; cultivators and claim to be the ancient occupants 
dwell in the hills between Kashmir and the of the country. 

Punjab, but they have abandoned the hindu re- Hindustan . — The main country of the brah- 

ligion and are now partly Sikhs and in part mans is that part of Hindustan lying between 
mahomedans. Their language is a dialect of the Viiulhra on the one side and the Himalaya 
the Punjabi, they are good soldiers (C. p. 50, on the north, from the longitude of Kanouj and 
60.) Mr. Campbell thinks that the brahmins of Lucknow to near the frontiers of Bengal, with a 
the frontier hills are even handsomer than those large segment of more especially Rajput country 
of Kashmir, the people in general of these hills cut out of the centre of this tract, 
being the handsomest of the human race. The brahmans of Hindustan are generally 

The Bamba dwell in the hill frontier, beyond good sized and on the whole well looking men 
the Jhelum. They are of brahminical origin, with good features, not particularly fair. They 
but now profess mahomedanism, and on the are not of the high Arian type. The greater 
eastern side of the Jhelum the hills are shared number arc quite illiterate. The priests and 
with other races and by a numerous tribe of pundits have never adopted the Persian writing 
Sikhs, converts from brahmans. Their brahmin character, they are not very clever, have little 
ancestors became converts to the Sikh religion social position, but serve humbly as soldiers, 
before it became a political power, and entirely and servants about courts and jails, 
threw off their hinduism. They are very useful From the Gulcheter down to Dehli and in 
soldiers and servants. the country about Delhi, there are brahman 

There are some brahmins at the foot of the villages, quite industrious and intelligent, 
H. W. Himalaya, they are not found beyond the women working as well as the men, but 
the Indus, but are pretty numerous in part of brahmans do not form a large proportion of the 
the Rawal Pindi district. South of the Salt agricultural population. They were kind to and 
Benge, in the plains, the Rajput and Jat occupy protected fugitives during the mutiny. Some 
the country. But there are villages of agricul- of the less pure agricultural brahmans of these 
tural brahmans in the fertile plains under tp > hills parts are called Tuga or Gour Tuga. All the 
in the districts of Sealkote and Goord spore, Dehli country is occupied by Gour brabmaiis, 
»nd in the valleys of the broken court ry be- South of Delhi, in the Jaipur country, brahman* 
tween Hushearpur and Kangra and in arts of are numerous, and in the Saharunpur district 
the Umballa district and the adjoining Simla there are a good many brahmans following 
Ml* They are not numerous near the source secular pursuits, besides the priests of Hurdwif, 
of the Saraswati but lower down its course in About Benares, and the greater part oTifc. 
the somewhat desolate countries of Marwar and har, are a numerous class of bastard brahmaas 
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^eilloa Bahitaan or Bhaban, or, according to Sir 
H; Elliot, Bhoonhar, to which the rajah of Be- 
nares and all the great landholders of Behar 
belong. They seem to be offspring of brah- 
mans with some inferior caste. 

Brahmans are common in the Banda district, 
numerous in Baghelcund or Bewah, and there, 
they condescend to very menial vocations and 
groom most of the horses on the Jubbulpur road. 

In the proper brahman country some of them 
affect the Rajput prejudice against actually 
holding the plough, though performing every 
other agricultural labour and take the names of 
Dobi, Tewari and Chaubi, i. e. man of two of 
three and of four Veds, and are considered to 
be of my high caste. Between the Ganges 
and the Gogra, as we recede from the Ganges, 
the population becomes more raj put than brah- 
man, but there are many brahmins about Ajoo- 
diah the old Oodh. Beyond the Gogra, is a 
numerous brahman population, humble, not 
soldiers. Thence to the north of the Gogra and 
Ganges, all the way to Tirhut there are many 
brahmans, south of the Gogrn, and thence 
•Cross the Ganges, into the Arrali district (Lloj- 
pore) ruus the Rajput dominions. 

Bengal . — The brahmans of Bengal are numer- 
ous. They claim for themselves a northern origin, 
but they differ much from the Hindustan brah- 
mans, in language, dress, and habits. They are 
fairer and larger than the mass of the Bengali 
population, and some are fine looking men in size 
and feature, and are largely employed as clerks 
and accountants, in learned professions, mer- 
chants and bankers, sharing the scriptory work 
with Kaets. They are acute and intellectually 
capable but not energetic. In Bengal, about 
nine per cent of the hindu prisoners in jails are 
brahmins. They will not put their hands to the 
plough, are aristocratic, but altogether unwar- 
like and effeminite, and, iu mercantile business, 
are not equal to the Marwari. They are not 
numerous in Eastern Bengal. 

OrmaandGanjam . — There are many in Orissa, 
and in the Urya portion of the Ganjam district, 
many of the Urya brahmans are cultivators, and 
traders, and are stated to be also bookmakers and 
bricklayers, but this seems to need confirmation. 

W» India — In Quzeraty brahmans are numer- 
ous, and are employed in public offices and in 
trade. 

Brahmans are numerous from Damaun to 
Goa and from Bombay to Nagpore and the 
Wain Ganga, that is, all through the Mahratta 
country, they principally trace their origin from 
Kasyapa the first Rishi ; there are two classes 
intermixing here, the Konkani brahman and 
the Mahratta brahman, the Konkani brahman 
is not tall, but fair, lithe and decidedly of Arian 
origin. The Mahratta brahman is dark, often 



and have been distinguished as accountant# and 
clerks, some of them, as the Peshwat, put aside 
the descendants of Sivaji and ruled over the 
greater part of India, and took the command 
of Mahratta armies. In their buruau duties, on 
the west of India, they are largely pressed by 
the Khetri caste, known as Purbho. 

The Koncan is a hilly district of country to 
the south of Bombay. The Konkani or Kon- 
kanistha brahmans belong to that small strip of 
land lying between the Syhadri mountains and 
the Indian Ocean. They are all fair men, not 
large but with lithe and agile frames. They 
are good looking, though in this respect in- 
ferior to the Afghan and Rajput races, and 
their women are fair and have pleasing counte- 
nances with good figures, but even by their own 
relations are not considered to be equal to 
others of the women of India, amongst whom 
the fair Jewesses of western India may be 
quoted. The race were agricultural until the 
British became supreme. The men are ready 
to move abroad in search of employment, and 
are now met with amongst the Mahratta nation, 
throughout Berar, and are largely employed on 
the various public offices, as accountants, clerks, 
in the educational department and in mercantile 
houses. They are not military nor agricultural, 
nor do they engage in trade. The Konkan 
brahman has a pleasant expression, is easily 
moved to laughter, much enjoys a joke, and is 
of an active turn of mind. They are easily 
distinguishable by the peculiarly large turbans 
which they wear. 

The Mahratta or Deshista brahmans are dark 
swarthy men, much shorter than the Konkani 
brahman, with large features, large lips, and 
becoming, in advancing life, unwieldy. The men 
are not good looking, and the women are de- 
cidedly plain. The men are largely engaged in 
public offices as accountants and clerks. They 
are stolid men, inactive, and of sedentary 
habits, with literary tastes and may be justly 
proud of their poets. 

The Konkani and Mahratta brahmins eat to- 
gether, but do not intermarry. They do not 
marry in their own tribe or gote, but the 
Mahratta brahman will marry his mother’s sis- 
ter’s daughter, and the Konkani brahman will 
not marry a relative unless very remotely 
related. 

The Mahratta or Deshasth brahman is a re- 
served man, little incliued to seek friendship 
and rarely seen to laugh. They at one time 
filled almost every office under the Peahwa and 
under the British, and even in Madras till the 
midtile of the 1 9th century the revenue accounts 
were kept in M a brail, by these brahmins, and 
in their)owii country, they were zemindars, dtsh- 
mookhs and deshpandes, and almost all the 
village accountants were Deshasth brahmin** 
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. Both these castes have to compete for employ 
ment with the writers known as Purbhu, ol 
which there are two classes the P&tri Purbhu 
and the Kaesth Purbhu. 

Kamatica,—'Mr. Campbell mentions (74-75 
130) that in the north Canara district, in the 
high hilly country above and about the ghats and 
on the adjoining parts of Mysore, there is a large 
population of brahmins industrious and thriving 
cultivators, and landowners. Most of these are 
called Haiga brahmins, and culture of the betel 
nut is their especial pursuit. In a census of 
North Canara taken some years ago, there were 
147,924 brahmins, 140,309 Banter (corres- 
ponding to Nairs) and 151,491 Billawar, an 
inferior class. They are very fair, with large 
eyes and aquiline noses. In the Nagar district 
of Mysore, they are ycry numerous, not very 
literary, or highly educated, but devoted to 
agriculture. In south Canara and the TuJuva 
country, are many brahmins who do much cul- 
tivation and all down the west coast to the ex- 
treme south of India, the country is said to 
have been extensively colonised by brahmins 
led from Calpee by Parasararaa. They have 
been, from political and hostile circumstances, 
much removed from Malabar, but they are very 
numerous in Travancore and Cochin, and, in 
the Palghat valley, they are numerous and arc 
industrious and good cultivators. On the 
South west coast, the chief class of brahmins 
are the Namberi who have some very peculiar 
customs, but they principally engage in priest- 
ly offices. The Namberi brahmins resemble 
the Nair and the Hindu population of the S. 
W. coast, but are fair. The headman of a vil- 
lage is styled Gauda. 

In the festival of Bbaubij, on the 2nd day of 
the month Kartik, the wives of all brahmans, 
whether of the Saiva or Vaishnava sects, wor- 
ship (heir husbands, standing before them, 
sacrificing with the lamp and glii, and pouring 
rice over their heads. 

Dravida. — Brahmans are scattered through 
Telingana aud through the Tamul country, all 
tall, fine, fair, portly, men, are aristocratic, do not 
engage in any menial avocation but restrict them- 
•elves to priestly offices, to clerking in govern- 
ment establishments, but in these, the Sudra 
Naidn or Naik of Telingana and the Mudali 
and Piilay Sudra of Tamul districts and Vesya 
Chettiar, East Indians and Portuguese, descend- 
ed! 0 f Europeans, largely compete with 
them. 

In Canarese speaking countries, the brah- 
toaus are largely employed as accountants and 
°fice clerks. They are much disliked by the 
vira-saiva lingaets. A village of Lingaeti, near 
^ulladgbee abstained from digging a well in 
tfeit village to avoid attracting brahmins 
amongst them. 


The brahman, ksh&trya and vaisyahihdu, 
at certain periods of lifs, are invested with 
the sacrificial cord. This constitutes the 
second birth, dwija, or dwijati, the first having 
been the natural birth.— ( Wil$. GUn. Mr, 
Campbell, pp. 56 to 130.) 

Kaya&th. — The Kait or Kaest has twelve 
divisions, of which the Gaur Kayath is one*. 
They are clerks and copyists, their habitual 
language is the Persian, they arc largely em» 
ployed as clerks about native courts. They^ 
say that they spring from Chatrgoputr the Se-, 
crctary of Dhannaraja. They are hindus/ 
generally worshippers of Siva, they allow their 
daughters to grow up before wedlock, many of 
them drink to excess. Tlwir features, physical 
form and colour arc more varied than those of 
any other section of the people. The Kait is 
acute in business, active and painstaking. In 
northern India they have adapted themselves 
to the British forms of administration and are 
useful servants. They have become in places 
considerable landed proprietors. In Bengal, 
they arc more numerous and form an aristo- 
cratic class, have proprietory rights in the soil, 
and cultivate a great deal. 

The Ohandrnsena Kayath of Bombay and 
Poona claim to be Kslmtrya or dcsceudants of 
raja Chandrasena a rajah of Malabar. This, 
the brahmins deny, and declare them to be of 
menial origin. They have however the honori- 
fic name of Purvoe (Parbliu Probabu or mas- 
ter and are distinguished as Patavi and Dawa- 
ni Prabahu. — ( JFils. Qlos.) 

The Khatri , are a scattered race, a Khatri 
village is unknown. They, however, mopo- 
polise the trade of the Punjab, of the greater 
part of Afghanistan aud further to the west in 
Central Asia and even to St. Petersburgb. , 
They are the only hindus in Central Asia. Ip 
the Punjab they are almost the sole people whp ; 
perform the scriptory work and there they are, 
the chief civil employes of Government and iu, 
the villages they keep the village accounts, act 
as bankers and buy and sell the grain. They, 
are also the gurus of the Sikhs; bothNanab, 
and Govind were Khatri and the Sodi and 
Bidi of the present day are so. They do ppt 
usually engage in military pursuits, but the 
dewan Saw hii Mull, governor of Multan, epdpip, 
successor, Mulraj, and very many of Banjitv 
Singh’s chief functionaries were Khatri. It is 
said that a Khatri was dewan of Badakhslum pe- 
Kunduz. Under the Afghans, a Khatri 
joveruor of Peshawar, and Akbar’a famous 
minister, ;Tudar Muli,was a Khatri ; Joti Penig, 
the Agra contractor, is a Khatri. The Kbnfa&v 
claim to be descendants of the old Kjhetryikj 
They are hindus, none have ever become 
medans, and few have become , Sikhs. VRkft* 
Khatri of northern India pre* y*ryj6 ftyAfcfc. 
handsome race, Those of the 
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Peninsula nf India, about Bombay! ara equally 
fair* In Bombay and the adjoining districts, 
they are part of the writer class whom Eu- 
ropeans style Purbho and the Bor or Kora of 
northern India are said to be Khatri. In Af- 
ghanistan they are petty traders and Shop- 
Keepers, many of them in the Punjab hold land 
and cultivate. 

The Kukha , a handsome race on the east of 
the Jhelum, are said to have been Khatri, ori- 
ginally and of the Gaddi , an interesting race of 
fine patriarchal looking shepherds in the interior 
of the Kangra hills, the most are Khatri. 

In Brhar is an agricultural class, called 
iCshatri, Khatri or Chatri, who sometimes serve 
as soldiers or as darwans in Calcutta. 

In Loodianah there is a large number of 
thriving merchants of the Khatri race with a 
numerous colony of Kashmir shawl weavers 
C. p. 109, 112. 

Multani is a terra applied to several trading 
classes in the north west of India, wandering 
path&n merchants and others. 

Hyderabad . — The territories of the nizam 
of Hyderabad, contain four distinct nations, the 
Canarese, Mahratta, Teling and Gond, with 
numerous fragmentary tribes, and many wander- 
ing, houseless races. The Hyderabad territory 
has an area of 95,337 square miles, a popula- 
tion of 10,666,080 and an annual revenue of 
Us* 16,500,000 or £1,650,000. Berar, now 
assigned to the British, belongs to the nizam. 
It has 17,331 square miles, with a population 
of 2,231,565. 

Koli .— On all the western side of the nizam 
of Hyderabad's territories, also to the N. W. 
and S. W. in British territories, are numerous 
dins of the Koli race. In the autumn of 
1867, a small body of Koli settled at the vil- 
lage of Kulloor about nine miles Bouth of Ho- 
minabad. They bad erected small huts for them- 
selves outside the village, the men engaged 
themselves in mat-making from the leaves 
of the date tree, and the women in disposing 
of these and in begging. They were well 
made men, darkened from exposure, but very 
poor. They called tbeir tribe Haravin or 
Halavin, but asserted that they were Kol t 
or Kablgiri or Ganga wakl. The villagers stated 
that they were honest. But they are alleged 
to engage in dacoity and thieving. The Koli, 
according to Captain Mackintosh, are to 
be found on the west in every part of 
Ctufcerat, constituting a large part of the agri- 
cultural population, in several parts of that 
jtttiviuce. They are numerous in Attaveesy 
aid there are many settlers in the northern 
Koftkan. In the hilly tract of country lying 
between Moose, 8. W. of Poona and the hill 
tort of Trimbuk, the source of the river 
iWiieqr* the inhabitants arc chiefly Koli, and 


a fe w are scattered over the districts of Kftdssh, 
Ahmednuggur, Poona and Sholapore, K|ong 
the Balaghat on the western frontier of the 
Hyderabad territory* They seem to have early 
occupied Guzerat and the Attaveesy, and part 
of the latter country is still called Kolwan, 
They are arranged into many separate tribes, 
but all of them retain the appellation of Koli. 
The Raj, Salesi, Tonkri, Dhour and Dunggari 
Koli reside in the Attaveesy and in the Wun, 
Dandory and Nassik districts, and worship the 
hindu deities Kbandoba, Bhairu and Bhawani. 

A few Raj Koli are settled in the Konkan and 
Jowair. They are the same people, an offshoot 
of the Mahadeo Koli, and are said to have 
been expelled for some offence* They are farm- 
ers and labourers, but the l)hour are 
the lowest in civilization, are the great- 
est drunkards and eat the flesh of animals 
which have died a natural death. They are 
ruled by chiefa termed Naiks. The Koli have, 
in some instances, attached themselves to the 
Bhil, and taken the name of that race. The 
Mullar or Panburri or Choomli Koli, is respect- 
able. lie is employed in every Dekhan and 
Kandesh village as a member of the third divi- 
sion of the Balottah and supplies water to 
travellers, wearing on his head the choomli or 
twisted cloth, hence the name, on which to rest 
the water pot. This Koli iB also found in the 
Hyderabad Balaghat, extending eastward to 
Khanbar, Indore and Bodin, between the Go- 
davery and Hyderabad, also near Naldrug, and 
eastwards down the banks of the Bliimah and 
Kistnah to Alpur near Kurnool. 

The Ahir Koli of Kandesh reside along the 
banks of the Girna and Tapti rivers and are 
employed as watchmen. 

The Afurvy Koli is one of the Balotta, in 
every village in the northern Konkan, and in 
Bombay families, theyare employed as palan- 
quin bearers. Some Koli are settled as soldiery 
in AngriahKolaba and, at Bombay and Kolaba, 
in 1837 there were 1,000 families, and 500 to 
600 families at Bassein, employing themselves 
as fishermen and seamen. At their meetings# 
whether for congratulation or condolence, they 
consume large quantities of spirits. Many are 
wealthy. 

Afettah Koli who reside in Bombay, w* 
fishermen and seamen, and many have wealth. 

In Bombay, Tannah, Bhewndi, Kallian, 
Bassein, Daman, &c., are a great number of 
Christian Koli, said to have been of the Bone 
section and to have been forcibly converted by 
the Portuguese, but, terrified by the cholera 
in 1820-21, a portion reverted to paganism. 

Chanchy Koli are farmers and labourers, 
settled in Bombay, who came from Janegw 
in Kattiwar. j ; " A " 
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In tfuzerat the Koli are of three sections ; 1 
the wo** numerous, the Tullabdah, then the 
Puttupwaria, the Kahrez, the Dhandur and Bha- 
bria* \They are in the Barodah district north 
to Kh^rallu and Massanah in the Mahi Kanta, 
and forjm a large portion of the population. In 
1837, in the Khanir district alone, there were 
70.000* They are labourers and watchmen, and 
a few under the aame of Selottah, form escorts 
of treasure. 

The Mahadeo Koli reside in the valleys of 
the Syhadri range, extending from Moossa 8. 
W/ to Poona, northwards to Trimbuk, the 
source of the Godavery river, between lat., 1 8° 
15* and 20 N. and long. 73^ and 74 E. These 
small valleys are known as Mawil, Khorah, 
Nahir and Dang, i. e valleys, glens, straths and 
wilds. They are classed into 24 kula or clans 
each of which has many subdivisions. Their num- 
bers in 1837, were estimated at about 50,000 
souls. The members of the same kula, do not 
intermarry. With the exception of the cow and 
village hog, the Koli eat all other animals. The 
women are generally slender and well formed 
with a pleasing expression of features and some 
are very pretty. They are chaste and have large 
families. The Koli are fond of charms and amu- 
lets. ( Captain Mackintosh in Madras Lit Soc. 
Joum .) — Colonel Tod describes a lofty three 
peaked mountain, on which is a temple dedicat- 
ed to Aya Mata, also called Isani, the tutelary 
divinity of the Koli. This, and the effigy of the 
horse, are the only objects of adoration among 
this aboriginal race. This was the first time 
he had seen a personification of M other Earth ; 
for such is Isani, from Isa, 1 goddess,* and 
Anani, * earth,' the universal nurse-mother (aya- 
mata). Whether the worship of the horse is ty- 
pical of the sun, the swiftest of created repre- 
senting the swiftest of uncreated objects, he says, 
he does not know, but in this they resemble the 
other forest tribes, the Bltil and Surya— (2Va- 
vels,p. 137*37.) 

Berar . — The other races occupying the Ma" 
harashtra, Carnatica, and Telingana portions of 
the Hyderabad country having been already 
noted, (pages 68 and 94) it only remains to. 
mention the inhabitants of Berar, the Gonds, 
a nd the broken tribes. 


Mali. t ffaldi Mali I Sagar. l Vrnd4aa* 

Pul Mali. I Wan jar!. I Atole. IPaanf. 

Jerat „ | Gantadi. [ Telale. J 

With the exception of the Haldi Mali and 
Pazni, they have roti vya whar, amongst each 
other, but not Beti vya whar ; t. c. they ea| 
with each other but do not intermarry. Then 
Kunbi and Mali, alone, of the Sudra people* 
are 834,588 souls. The Kunbi and Mali eat 
flesh, drink liquor in moderation, and there 
widows may all re-marry if they choose, except 
those of the dtshmukh, who follow the high 
caste custom. The Dhangar sheep farmer race 
are of two sections, the Kota Pullia Dhangar 
who keep sheep, and the Barji Hatkar or 
11 shepherds with the spears.** The latter atilt 
hold much land on the borders of the Nizam'S 
territory and, until the British domination, 
were notorious for pugnacity and rebellion, they 
even still continue a quarrelsome and obstinate 
race. They are supposed to have come front 
Hindustan, in twelve tribes, and been impelled 
by the Gonds towards Hingoli and Bassim, 
which locality got the name of Barah Hatia, or 
the twelve tribes. They now occupy the hills 
on the north bank of the Pyn Ganga. To die 
in the chase or in war is deemed honorable and 
the liutkar who are so killed are burned. The 
Hutkar are fine, able bodied men, independ- 
ent but arrogant ; many of them never shave 
or cut the hair of their face. 

The Bliui are in number 17,980. 

The Banjara, 51,982, most of whom belong 
to the Bhnkvava tribe, are supposed to have 
rajputs from Central India. 

The non-Aryan races in Berar, 163,059 in 
number, are as under: — 


Gond 68,542 Arakh 384 Korku 28,709 

Bhil 2,279 L»jar 1,309 Kurki 8 

Eamtisi 7 Audh 28,037 Kolam 9,969 

Koli 21,224 Nihal 2,591 

Tht Gond of Berar inhabit the Melghat and 
a strip of wild country along the Wardha river. 
They arrange themselves into thirteen sections, 


Manes 
Gowari 
Raj gond 


Dalwe 

Kahilwar 

Thotli 


Pardhan 

Jaduwan 

Kohaliu 


| And’h 
Khatulia 
Thakur 
Buchadi 


The inhabitants of Berar are 


Jew ... 16 

Tarsi ... 75 

Christian... 903 
Mahomedan 1 54,95 1 
Helot Castes 301,379 
Aborigines 163,059 

Hindu sectarians 55,219 


Sudra 1,441,271 
Vaisya 28,018 

Kshatryn 36,831 

Brahmin 49,843 

2,231,565 


The Kunbi, in Berar, allot themselves into 
eleven classes* 


The men, and women of the Gond never as- 
sociate at work, but labour apart. A Gond 
desirous of having a wife and having resolved 
on a particular girl takes with him a band cl 
his comrades to the field where the women axe 
at work and he, suddenly, alone, runs toward^ 
and attempts to capture, her. His comrades 
will not, however, aid him to carry off the git), 
unless he succeed in touching her hand tafoifc 
she reach the village shelter. By touching tba 
girl's hand, the marriage contract is sesled4i^ 
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cannot be broken ; nevertheless t(ie women 
often fight every inch of the ground, inflict the 
moat serious hurt and sometimes shameful de- 
feats, continuing the contest even after the 
bridegroom has touched the brides* hand and, if 
the village skirts be reached, the men turn out, 
to aid the women, and pursue the attacking 
party baok to their own village. 

The Bhil of Berar occupy the eastern slopes 
of the Gawilgur range to its western extre- 
mity and stretch far westwards into Khandesh. 
They belong to the Turvi clan, all now, are 
m«homedans . 

The Koli are in two distinct tribes, but they 
W* agricultural and there are several substantial 
potails amongst them. 

. The Andh are also called Pardhan, and are 
ftgid to be helot Gond, but they aTe cultivators, 
•nd do not eat animals that die of disease. 

The Kolam are a Gond tribe, who have set- 
tled to agriculture. 

. Tb.e Lajar are woodcutters in the Satpura 
HWge- 

The Nihal are a helot class among the Gonds. 

The helot races and migratory, houseless, 
tribes are in number 301,370. 

Mhv 227,824 Madifti ... 1,718 

X>her ... 2,948 Bhaorupi ... 232 

Khakrob ... 543 Knikari ... 3,201 

Katik ... 4,069 Holsr ... 274 

I)aa» ... 243 Wandering tribes5,2G8 

Chamar ... 19,172 Julru, Berar, 

Jfaifg ... 35,453 Arvi, Phirasti, 

Moghe ... 332 Kalanki and Pasi 106 

* Tm CENTRAL PROVINCES , is a term 
by which, under a resolution of the Government 
of Ipdia, during Lord Canning’s rule, the pro- 
vinces of Nagpore and the territories of Saugor 
and Nerbuddah were united under a Commis- 
sioner. The Central Provinces consist of per- 
haps the grandest plateau on the face of 
the globe, but more than half of it is covered 
by the densest jungle, where the wild beast 
finds its lair and the Gond savage a precarious 
Subsistence. The plateau is in the very centre 
of the Indian peninsula. From it, as a focus, 
radiate the great rivers of the Deccan. To the 
north flow the Sone into the Ganges, the Cane, 
the Betwa, the Sindh and the Chumbul into the 
?umoa. To the west are the Taptee and Ner* 
budda, and to the East the Wein Gunga, 
Wurda and Pein Gunga, which form the Goda- 
very. What the Knen Lun mountains are to 
the river system of Central Asia, and the Hi- 
malaya to Northern India, that is the Mahadeo 
range to the Deccan, It is true that the Goda- 
veryand Nerbudda series of rivers are little 
mote than mountain torrents* but engineering 
iriease wiU do much for their navigation, and 


railways with tbeir feeders will eupflemsht 
them. On this vast tableland there isibil 0 f. 
surpassing fertility, wood, whether useful lik e 
teak or ornamental like ebony, which/with 
proper conservation, is inexhaustible, an if such 
mineral resources as coal, iron, preciousjstoues 
and gold. Here, but for the want ofipopula- 
latiou, all the emigrants of Eugland I for the 
next decade might settle and grow riel. The 
area i9 111,238 sq. miles, of which 47^99 are 
unculturable, and in 1868, about halflwf the 
remainder was under cultivation. In l R6»\ the 
provinces yielded 80 lakhs a year, but, in 1867, 
the revenue had increased to 120 lakhs, Tft® 
Satpura range runs 800 miles, with an average 
breadth of 60 miles. The Cliquradadur plateau 
is 100 sq. m., and theNowagaon lake is second 
only to the Deybur lake in Oodeypoor. | 

The Naepore province and the Saugnr 
and Nerbuddah territories occupy almost the old 
territorial division of Gondwana and they were 
reunited under the designation of the Central 
Provinces, containing nineteen districts viz : 

Saugur and Dumoh on the Vindhyan table 
land. 

Mandla, Jabulpur, Narainghpur, Hoshunga- 
bad and part of Newar in the Nerbada 
valley. 

lbitool, Chindwarab, Seoni and Balagakat 
on the Satpura table land. 

Nagpore, Warda, Bhandara and Chanda, 
on the Niigpore plain, in the valleys of the 
Warda and Waip-Ganga. 

Raipur and Bilaspor on the Chatisgarh 
plain, and Sumbulpor in the valley of the 
Mahanuddy. 

Upper Godavcry, on the left bank of that 
river. 

The Satpura plateau runs nearly east and 
west for 600 miles. It is the true barrier be- 
tween Northern and Southern India and is the 
line on which the settlers from Hindustan met 
the emigrants from the Dekhan and Maharash- 
tra, etch of them pressing the prior races into 
the great natural fastnesses of th,e mountain 
railage. The Satpura mountain range extending 
from Rnjpiplah to Asirgarh, is a belt Qjf moun- 
tainous country 40 or 50 miles in breadth with 
an average height of 2,0Q0 feet. 

In Gondwana there are now only two million® 
of aborigines, out of a total population of nine 
millions. The remaining seven millions almost 
amount to a microcosm of the people in India, 
and justice is administered in the CeptraJ Pro- 
yippee if 1 five differeqt languages, viz. Urdu, 
Hindi, Marathi, Uriya and Tolugu. In round 
numbers the seven millions may be thus elsssiti* 
ed If millions speak Marathi-^half do. 
speak Uriya,— 5 millions speak Hindi. 
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Vb jto- W. Hatittf giVeiS the following a* 
the languages peculiar to Central India. 

Ho (Kol.) Muiirfata* [JJaikude. Khond. 

Kol (Singh- Rajmahali. Kolami. Savara. 

bum.) [dondi. Madi. Gadaba. 

Santali. Gayeti. Madia. Yerukala. 

Bhuinij. |Rutluk. Kim. Chentsu. 

Uraon. Keikadi. 

He arranges the races and tribes speaki >g 
these into Kolarian aiid Dravidian, viz. 


1. The Kolarian, 2, The Dravidian, 

Santal. Bhumia. or people of the 

Kol. Bhui. Tamil tongue. 

Mundah. Mair. Oraon. 

Korku. Mina. Gond. 

Bliil* Khond and S Penin- 

sula aborigines. 

A Committee included as Kolarian, 

Bhilalah. Bhumiah. Bliil. Kawar. 

Bygah. Korku. Dhangar. Nahur. 

Bhunjia. Kol. Uudba. Manji. 

Binjwar. 

Kolarian tribes occupy the broad belt of hilly 
Country that runs almost continuously across 
India from the Santal tracts to the Kurku 
settlements. The Santal in the east and the 
Kurku in the west speak a language sub- 
stantially the same. The Kolarian tribes of the 
Central Provinces are — 


Kol. RhunjiRh, Gudba. Mali to. 

Kurku. Bhumiali. Kawar. Soura. 

Bhil. Bygah. Nahur. Goli. 

Binjwar. Dhangar. Manji. Aguri&h. 


Doubt- 

ful. 


The Dravidian tribes of the Central Provinces 


are — 


Gond. Durweli Gond. Khond. 

Bhuttra Gond. Khutalw&r „ Dhunwar. ** .. 

Maree-Gond. Agunali „ Nahur. . , 

Maria or Gota- Hulbah. Hunkah. 1 

war. Koy. 


The non- Aryan occupants of the Central 
Provinces are 


Bhil. 

Korku. 

Gond. 

Lodhi. 


Bygah. 

Kunbi. 

TilingKoinsti 

Rarwar. 

Relee. 

Mahratta. 

Kachi. 

Oorya. 

Mariah. 

Chamar. 

Koud. 

Jharia. 


with a sprinkling of rajputs, brahmins and ma- 
homedans, in almost every district. 


In the extreme west in Nimar, are the Bhil. 


Prom thence, going to the North East, we find 
along the Satpura range the Kurku and Gond, 
'‘—the Kurku belonging to the Kolarian family > 
and the Gond to the Dravidian* 


The Kurku are not numerous, and are chiefly 
be found in the hilly part of the Hushunga^ 
and the adjoining northern pert of the 
Chindwfora, districts, in these localities, they 
J&eet whk the Gond, and a few Korku are also 
feund in Baitool. . 


The Gdttd art rtufflerbiW ihthd plttlcfttl flip 
trfct of Seohe, and in the douth of Jubbulpur, 
and they are found also in the hilly part* Of 
jubbulpur. ;■■■" 

The Gond, Bygah rind Kol form ft large sCctfbtt 
of the population of Mamlla, and the Gond and 
Bygah are also in the hilly parts of Balaghat^ 
south of Mandla. 

The Ooriya occupy entirely the Sumbutpoor 
district. 

The Khond dwell in the country surrounding 
the Ooriya in Sumbhulpur and to the south* 

The Hindoo races are numerous in RaCpuf 
and Belaspoor but a number of Gonds art 
scattered about and the Gond are numerous id 
the wild parts of Nagpur and Chanda and, ott 
the Pranhita and Godavery rivers, the Maharattd 
and Teling races meet. 

The Marathas proper consisting, chiefly, ot 
Maratha brahman and Kunbi, scarcely exceed 
half a million in number, but owing to the pro- 
mincHt and powerful position so long occupied 
by them iu^the country, they have imposed their 
language and some of their customs on about 
twice their own number of menial nnd helot 
races, such as Dher and Mang, who, Marathi*; 
in Nagpur, speakers of Hindi in the NerbftrM 
valley, only retain their individuality becausd 
they are too low in the scale for absorption. 
The Maratha influence, however, did not pens* 
tratemuch beyond the Nagpur plain, consisting 
of the lower valleys of the YVardha and Wain- 
ganga. To the south of this area the Teling 
races are intermingjed with the settlers from the 
west, though not in large numbers. 

To the east, Chhattisgarh is inhabited, after 
some fifteen centuries of Rajput ascendency* 
mainly by Hindu races, except in the remote 
eastern district of Sambalpur, which, by Ian? 
guage, belongs to Orissa. 

The northern line of demarcation may be 
drawn along the southern crest of the Satpura 
range, for though a few Marathas are found on 
the table-land, there are probably more Hindi 
speakers, below the ghats, in the Nagpur plain 
and the almost universal language of the three 
Satpura districts, Seoni, Chindwara, and Betul, 
is Hindi. 

The older settlers are in many districts call- 
ed Jharia from Jhar” (underwood, forest,) aiid 
are much looser in their observances than later 
comers of the same caste, eating forbidden food, 
Srtd worshipping strange gods. For some gettftd 
rations after their arrival the northern import!#* 
tions generally keep up their home connection bjf 
marriage, fearing to ally themselves with deigg* 
nerate brothers who may have carried their caifeM 
lesaness in social matters so far ns to pCrtiiit 
mesalliances, and, perhaps even to have coftftrtUjt^; 
ed some taint 6f aboriginal blood. TjHttf'f#-" 
the Hofihaugab&d district the Ghwi (ftfthtritii 





mm. 


nmu. 


»sd«n) kings of Malwa seem to have attained 
this dignity without distinction of persons, and 
m hindu iu difficulties would as soon invoke the 
u Ghori Badsbah’* as any other supernatural 
power. At Murmari, ten miles from Bhandara, 
the villagers worship at the tomb of an English 
lady, ignorant, and probably careless, of the ob- 
ject for which it was erected. The Gujar race 
•re among the steadiest members of the com- 
munity, and have a great deal too much pro- 
perty of their own to admit the idea of profes- 
sional cattle lifting as a possibility amongst ci- 
vilised people. The Lodhi, mere agricultural 
drudges in Upper India, have attained some 
distinction as swash bucklers and marauders in 
the Narbada country, and some of their chiefs 
•till retain all the popular respect due to fami- 
lies which have forgotten to live on their own 
industry. On the other hand, there are rajputs 
who have taken to banking. 

Damoh has a population of 263,(141 souls, 
they are a few maliomedans who are cotton 
Carders, weavers and the like. There are up- 
wards of sixty different castes or^sects of hin- 
doos, amongst whom are 

Kurmi 34,907 Brahmin 23,666 

Lodhi 31,980 Ahir 15,281 

Chamar *8,40 1 Bania 9.783 

Gond 26,724 Rajput 9,187 

The Lodhi came from Bundlekhund three 

centuries ago. 

The Kurmx came from the Doab about A. D. 
1620. The Kurmi are a large class of cultiva- 
tors in the eastern and central portion of Ben- 
gal, few iu Delhi and in the Upper Doab. Ac- 
cording to Sir Henry Elliot, under the different 
names ofCoormee, Koormee, Kumbhi, Kunabi, 
Koombhee, they extend throughout the greater 
part of Hindostau, Berar, and the Western 
, Dekhan. They are famous as agriculturists, 
but frequently engage in other occupations. The 
Kurmi women, like the Jatni, assist the men in 
husbandry, and have passed into a proverb for 
industry. 

Bhulee jat koonbin kee k’hoorpee hat’h 

K'het nirawen apne pee ki sat’h. 

TEe Coorraee of the Hindustan provinces 
iifCAftid to have seven sub-divisions, which are 
visually enumerated as K’hureebind, Puturya, 
G/horchurha, J.vswar, Canoujea, Kewufc and 
jfhooneya. — (Elliot.) 

/* The Gond of Mandla have the “Lamjina 
sbadee,” in which the betrothed lad serves an 
apprenticeship for his future wife. _A Gond 
girl, however, may exercise her own will and 
tun off with a man, but it is quite allowable for 
her first cousin or the man whom she has desert" 
ad to. abduct her from the man whom she has 
ohosen; The Skadi Bandhoni is a compulsory 
marriage. In the Shadi Baiiho , a woman goes 
4o a man's house. Widows re-marry either to 


• younger broth wof their deceased hu^ nd, or 
to some other man. 

To burn dead men is deemed the 
honorable mode of disposing of the remaps • 
women are always buried. When the father 
of a family dies, if well to do, they clothe the 
corpse in a new dress, and bury or burn the re- 
mains ; his spirit is, however, supposed to 
dwell in the house till it be released and till re- 
leased, the spirit is the only object of worship in 
the house. After the funeral, a piece of tur- 
meric and a pice are tied up in a cloth and sus- 
pended to one of the beams of the house. When 
the time comes to lay the spirit, the cloth is re- 
moved and, with a portion pf the flesh of a 
goat or a pig, is offered to the village deity, 
a feast is given to relatives and the elders anil 
the release is complete. 

The Baiga are supposed to be the prior oc- 
cupants of the Mandla district, and take the 
title of Bhumia or landlord. The Baiga lan- 
guage is almost pure Hindi. They have 'three 
sections, Binjwar or Bichwar, Mundiya, and 
Bhirontiah, each of which is subdivided into 
seven sections. Even where the Gond and Baiga 
occupy the same village, the Baiga live apart 
from the Gond, They are of a slight, wiry 
build, haroy, extremely active, fearless, trust- 
worthy and independent. They cultivate by the 
“ Dahya” system and sow the kodo or Paspalum 
frumentaceum in patches called “ Be mar,” 

Nimar. — The population of Nimar numbers 
1,90,440 souls of whom 84,805 are Bhil, Kur- , 
ku, &c. There are scarcely any Gond iu j 
Nimar. 

The Bhil , as a distinct tribe, arc found 
chiefly in the block of hills surrounding the 
fortress of Asirgarh. Until of late years, they 
were a troublesome set of robbers and they are 
still a dissipated and idle race. They are, 
however, improving and a good many of them 
have cattle and have settled down to regular 
cultivation. 

The other population of Nimar consists of 

Dher Mhang and other Hindoo immi- 

non-Aryans 18,446 grants ... 110^508 
Europeans ... 402 Mahomedans... 18,279 

Brahmins ... 0,783 

The best cultivators in Nimar are the Kunbi 
Gujur, Mali and Rajput races. The language 
is a mixture of Hindi and Marathi with a good 
many Persian words and it is written in a pecu- 
liar current Devanageri character. a 

Kurku occupy Nimar, the Gawilghur hills of 
Berar, and Kalibhit. Kurku or Kur occupy 
the western Satpura, in the hills about Gawu- 
ghur, near Ellichpur and northwards towards 
Indore. Major Keatinge describes them «• 1 

tribe of Gond but this is a mistake, they are 

Gond, but are a branch of the Kol family, 
Kurkn and Gond keep themselves separate, 
they each have a separate language, According 
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to f&d&fi thfeGond Glider themselves a 
distirvci tribe from the Kur and neither eat nor 
intermarry with them* Their language has a 
great resemblance to that in use by the Lurka 
Kol and Santa). None of these correspond 
with the words of the Dravidian tongues.— 
(0. P. 41-2.) The Kurku language is identi- 
cal with that of the Kol. 

1 Vaypore district population numbers, 634, 121 , 
via. 


Europeans 

Maratha, Kunbi and cognates . . 
Kansar, Sipi, Sonar, Gurao, Beldar 
Barhai, Koshti, Dhobi, Khatik, Nai, 
Bhoi, Dhimar, Banjara, Madrassee, 
Bhamtya, and Rangari, .. ... 

Dhcr, Chamar, Mhang, Bhangi ... 
Pardesi, Teli, Mali, Ahir, Pardhan 

Barai ... ••• 

Bania, Ponwar, Marwari, Halvvai, 

Kalal 

Brahman ... ... 

Rajput ... — ••• 

Vidur (illegitimate brahmins) ... 
Gosain ... ... . ... 

Gond with a few Kurku and Bhil... 
Mahomedan • •• IM 

Parsee 


2,462 

177,183 


118,019 

114,407 

106,483 

17,118 

26,597 

3,458 

5,094 

5,203 

30,698 

27,371 

28 


Imntt0r<Mta> 

Chamar ... 164,388 
Panka ... 72,972 

AhirorRaut 66,574 
Teli ... 51,679 
Kurmi ... 39,843 

Mali ... 25,145 
Brahman ... 17,167 
Bairagi ... 11,092 
Rajput ... 10,702 

Bania ... 4,873 

Other hiudus 133,833 

598,268 
Mahomedans 9,041 

Sambulpur population amounts to 812,348 
of whom 497,774 are engaged in agriculture — 
the Kolta, the Agharia, and Brahmin are the 
largest cultivators. The Kolta are a hindu 
race ; the Agharia claim to be rajputs : the 
brahmin are of two sections, the TJriya and 
Jharwa, The Uriya brahmin are a lazy im- 
provident sect, and subsist chiefly by begging. . 
The Jharwa brahmins are intelligent, careful 
and hard working, cultivate the soil, engage in 
trade. The labourers are the Pab, Saoura, 
Ganda, Gond, Mali and Gaoli races. The 
Mahanti are clerks, the Bhulia, Mehra and 
Koshti are weavers. 


2Pb»$»f ufupmr 
■ race* 

Gond 1*0,159 
Kanwar ... 30,436 
Bhumia ... 2,264 
Binjwar ... '7,001 
Dhanwar ... 3,92* 
Other non bin- 
dus ... 9,338 

173,194 


The language is a mixture of Hindi and Ma- 
rathi. The bulk of the population worship 
Siva as Mahadeva. 

The agriculturists are chiefly the Kunbi, 
Marathi, Pardesi, Teli, Lodhi, Mali, Barai, and 
Pardhan, of whom the Kunbi is the best and 
most numerous. 

The Koshti and Dher are weavers. 

Raipur population in 1866 amounted to 
952,754, almost all of them immigrants,— 
Kurmi, Teli, Lodlii, Chamar, Ahir, Gaira, 
Ganda, Kanwar, from the north, the Hal- 
ba from Bastar and Cbfcnda, and Mahrattas. 
The Kurmi, Teli, Chamar and Halba arc the 
chief agriculturals. 

The Kanwar are regarded as the prior occu- 
pants, they prefer the jungle tracts, but are 
supposed to be Rajputs imperfectly hinduised- 

The Halba are immigrants from the south. 
Once in his life-time, a Halba sacrifices three 
goats and ti pig,- one to each of the national 
deities, called Narayen Gasain, and Burba Deo. 
male deities ; Satiand Katna, female deities. 


Upper Godavery district has many crom- 
lechs; kistvaens and cairns. The present 
population is 54,680 of whom the Dhobi are a 
large part. 

The Boi or Dhimar are fishers, palanquin- 
bearers. 

Goto and Koe or Koitor are the prior occu- 
pants. The Gote and Koe belong to the Gond 
family, they are fond of spirits and worship 
ancestors. They are timid, inoffensive and 
tolerably truthful. Some of them- have settled 
and have sheep and herds and money. 

Say or population numbers 498,642 half of 
whom are engaged iu agriculture ; the best are ' 
the Kurmi, Kachhi, Lodhi and Dangi. Those [ 
most addicted to crime are the Lodhi, Bun- ' 
dela, Brahman, Khangar, Churar, and Kohrii' 

Gond . — “The name Gond or Gund^says 
Mr. Hislop, t( seems to be a form of Kond of 
Kund. Both forms are most probably con*, 
nected with Konda — the Telugoo equivalent foe 
a mountain— and therefore will signify 4 the, 
hill people.* ** And this name they must hftv$, 
borne for many ages, for we find them men^ 
tioned by Ptolemy, the Geographer (A.D. 
under the name of Goudaloi. Of their history 
we know but little ; under all changes they ajk 
pear to have preserved their own forms of; 
worship, and social habits, but come adopted 
15 " '■ ' ■■■'>■" 


Bolaspu? contains a population of 780,503, 
Amongst wjippt t,he chief di visions are 

W; 
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to agmter orleseextent the forms of Hindu- Dekhan, to the south of the Godavari, \hich 
ism, and a still fewer number have become is said to have been founded by Kakati 3f the 
mahomedans The rajputa from Malwa seem Ganapati family about A.D. 1088. ThckW- 
to have pushed their conquests into the country dom became very powerful about the end of the 
arid intermarried with them. Their descendants 13th century, and the raja of Orissa, becoming 
are still known as Bajputs or Gond Rajputs, jealous of his neighbour's power, solicited the 
They established governments, one of which aid of Allah-ud-din who sent an army in 1303 
ruled the Narmada valley and had its capitals through Bengal, to attack Warangal, but his 
atMundalaand at Garha near Jubalpur. It expedition failed. Malik Kafur was then des- 
was founded by Jadu Rai, who succeeded his patched with 1,00,000 horse into the Dekhan, 
father-in-law Nagdeo, the Gond raja of Garha and after a Biege of some months he took 
(A.D. 358) Mundala was conquered by his Warangal in 1309 and made the raja, Ladder- 
descendant Gopal Sa, A.D. 634. Sungram Sa, devn, tributary. In 1321 it was again besieged 
the 47th in descent from Jadu inherited only by Alif or Jema Khan, the son of Ghiyas-ud- 
three or four districts in 1480, but at his death, din, Tughlak, but he was obliged to retreat with 
in 1530, he ruled over fifty-two, Ferishta tells the loss of nearly his whole army, lie return- 
us that when Asif Khan invaded Garha in ed, however, and in 1323 reduced the place 
1563, Bir Narayan was raja, llirdi Sa, the and carried the raja prisotier to Delhi. It is 
54th raja, Hbuilt the temple at Ramnagar near said he was afterwards released and restored, 
Mundala, and Seoraj, the 59 ill began to reign at all events Warangal re-asserted its independ- 
in 1742 when Balaji Baji Rao invaded the ence in 1344, aud assisted Hasan Gangs, Bah- 
couutry. A second kingdom had its seat on mani, in his revolt. From this time the Bah- 
the southern slope of the Satpura hills— at mani kingsof Kulburga involved the native rajas 
Deogarh in Chindwara, one of the rajas of in continual wars. Firuz Shah (1397-1422) 
which, Bakht Baiand, was either taken prisoner especially, obtained great successes over the 
by one of Aurangzib’s generals, or visited rajah of Kherla, and finally Amad Shah, Wali, 
Delhi of his own accord, where he was converted took permanent possession of Warangal, forcing 
to m&homedanism, and then permitted to return the raja to relinquish bis ancient capital and 
tp his country, where “his descendants," says flee northward across the Godavari, where he 
Mr. Hislop, “though adhering to this change established himself in wild independence among 
of creed, <f have not ceased to marry into Gond the inaccessible forests. The Gond rajas still 
families “ and hence the present representative maintained their independence however, and in 
of that regal house is not only acknowledged by 1513 wc find them joining in a powerful con- 
the whole race about Nagpur as their head and federacy on the side of Medon Rai against 
judge, but u is physically regarded a pure Raj Mahomed II of Malwa. At the close of the 
Gond.” A third Gond principality had its 16th century, Akbar reduced the western por- 
capital at Kherla in Baitul, to which belonged tion of Gondwana, but it was not till the middle 
the famous forts of GaweJgarh and Narnallah- of the 18th that permanent progress was made. 
In 1433 its raja, Narsingh Rai, who is re- About 1738 Iiaghoji Bhonsa interfered in a 
presented as powerful and wealthy, was slain in disputed succession in Deogarh and secured 
battle by Hushang Ghori, king of Malwa, and half the revenues, but in 1743 the Gonds rai3- 
Kherla taken. At a later date it appears to ed an insurrection which Raghoji quelled, and 
Rave become subject to Pandu Gauli, the raja annexed the principalities of Deogarh and 
of Deogarh, and continued so under his buc- Cbandah to his own dominions, and in 1751-52 
cessors. Not far from Kherla we find & hill he took the forts of Gawelgarh, Narnalla, and 
raja at Saoligadh in Aurangzib's time, who Manikdrug with the districts dependent on 
seems to have maintained his independence till them. From this period large numbers of 
swept away by the Mahrattas between 1760 and Mahrattas settled in these districts and the 
1775. A fourth Gond kingdom was that of Gonds became more restricted to the hills, 
Chanda on the Wardc, which extended far to The Gonds divide themselves into twelve and 
the east and south east. The four dynasties arose a half castes : viz, — Raj Gond, Raghuwal, Da- 
before the ascendancy of the Moghuls in India, dare, Katulya, Pada), Dholi, Ojhyal, Thotyal, 
and have left architectural and oilier monu- Koilabhutal, Koikopal, Kolam, Madyal, and an 
merits of great interests, and of which we still inferior sort of P&dal as the half caste. The 
want satisfactory accounts : “ The principal first four, adds Mr. Hislop, with the addi- 
architectural remains are at Mandla, at Garha tion, according to some, of the Kolam, are 
ne&r. Jubalpur ; at Chauragadh near Narsingh- comprehended under the name of Koitor — -the 
pur, at Deogarh near Chindwara; at Kherla'near Gond — par excellence* This term in its radi- 
Baitul and &t Cbanda.” But besides the pre- cal form Koi, is the name given also to the 
ceding kingdoms, there was a fifth Gond Raj- Meria sacrificing tribes of Orissa and to th fi 
put dynasty it Warangal or Orankai in the wild tribes skirting the left bank of the Goda - 
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vari from Rajabraandri ip near the mouth of 
the Indrawati. The Persian word koh, a hill, 
approaches this more closely than even the Te- 
lugu konda. The Koitor, as a rule, resent 
with no small vehemence, the imputation of 
belonging to any portion of the liindu commu- 
nity. The first three classes generally devote 
themselves to agriculture ; the fourth includes 
those who have begun, to conform to the 
liindu religion and ape Hindu manners. The 
Padal, Pathadi, Pardhan, or I)csai, called Raj 
Pardhan to distinguish them from the Marathi 
speaking half caste, who play on wind instru- 
ments of brass and spins cotton thread, are the 
religious counsellors or bhats of the upper class- 
es. The Dholi are musicians, and a subdivi- 
sion of them in jungly districts are employed 
ns goatherds. The Ojhyal are wandering 
bards and fowlers. The Tliotyal (i. e. 4 maim- 
ed’) or Pendabarya 4 ministrels of God* are 
also called Matyal, because their songs are 
chiefly in honour of Mata, the dreaded goddess 
of small pox. They make baskets hIso. The 
Koilubhutal are the third wandering caste, and 
their women are (lancing girls. 14 They follow 
their profession chieily among the hind us, it 
being reckoned disreputable by the people of 
their own race.” The Koikopal, i- e., Gondi 
Gopal are a settled class devoted to cow- keep- 
ing. The Madya, called Jhodia in Bastar, are 
savages on the Beila Dila Hills and in the re- 
moter parts of Chanda, the only clothing the 
women wear is a bunch of leafy twigs fastened 
with a string round their waists to cover them 
before and behind. In this they resemble the 
Juanga to the south of the Kol country, the 
Chenchi near the Pulicat lake and to the north 
of Ellorc and till about A. D. 1830, a similar 
custom existed among the Holier near Manga- 
lur. The Kolam extend along the Kandi 
Konda or Pindi Hills, on the south of the War- 
da river, and along the table land stretching 
east and north of Manikgadh and thence south 
to Danttanpalli, running parallel to the right 
bank of the Pranhita. They do not intermarry 
with the common Gond, but the one attend 
the nuptials of the other and eat from their 
hands. Connected with the Gonds, though 
not included in the preceding classes are the 
Badiya between Chindwara aud the Mahadeya 
hills, who have conformed to the hind us in 
their language and some religious observances ; 
the Halwa, pretty numerous in Bastar, Bhan- 
dara and Raipur, who covet the distinction of 
wearing a sacred thread, a privilege, till recent- 
ly* sold to those in Bastar by the raja ; the 
Gaiti Gonds in Bastar who call themselves 
Koitor ; the Moria Gond, who are the princi- 
pal agriculturists in Bastar and the Nuikude 
Bond inhabiting the jungles on both banks of 
A© Paig*Gftngft and especially the tracts be- 


tween Digaras and Umarkhedand found about 
Aparawa-pet and as far as Nirinal,— wild have 
adopted the hindu dress and will not eat beef, 
but they live by the chase, or cut wood and 
grass, and are a terror to their neighbourhoqd 
by their depredations. 

Quite distinct, in language at least, from the 
Gond tribes are the Kur or Muasi and the 
Korku to the N. W. and W. of the Mahadeva 
hills. Of the latter of these, Mr. Elliot, gave 
interesting details in the 2nd number of the 
Journal of the Antiquarian Society of the Cen- 
tral Provinces : they belong to the Kol or 
Munda family. 

Physically the Gond are below the average 
of Europeans in stature, and in complexion 
they are decidedly darker than the generality of 
Hindus. They are somewhat thick-set and 
muscular, but well proportioned. Their features 
are rather ugly ; they have roundish heads, 
wide mouth with thickish lips, and somewhat 
distended nostrils. Their hair is straight and 
black, ami the beard and moustache scanty. 
But their hair and their features, says Mr. 
Ilislop, 4 are decidedly Mongolian. They 
have an average amount of intellect, and re- 
markable quickness of observation. They are 
truthful in their statements, faithful to their 
promises, and observant of the rights of pro- 
perty among themselves ; they nevertheless do 
not scruple to plunder those to whom they are 
under no obligation to fidelity. They are not 
deficient in courage when a proper occasion 
arises to call it forth, and more than once in 
late years they haye saved British officers from 
death by wild beasts. They are shy in their 
intercourse with strangers, simple-minded, su- 
perstitious though free from fanaticism, but 
unfortunately habitually drunken. No festi- 
val, says Mr. Hislop, can be held in the 
forests or village in honour of their deities, 
no birth, marriage or death can take place in 
their families, without an excessive indulgence 
in ardent spirits. 

Their religion is also as distinctively of Scy- 
thian origin as their language and physique. 
All introduce figures of the horse, made of ear* 
thenwares, in their worship, which they offer 
instead of living sacrifice. They propitiate the 
names of their ancestors, by offerings of earthen- 
ware horses, rice and other grains, eggs, fowls, 
or sheep. On one occasion, at Jami,a cow was 
sacrificed at the grave of a Good, but the autho- 
rities of the Bhonsla government hearing of it, 
the relatives were publicly whipped and all 
were interdicted from the repetition of such an 
act. Those who have conformed to hindu 
customs, and the Madia of Bastar bum tl|s 
bodies of adults, but children are everywhere 
buried, and adults very frequently. 
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7 ^[Phelr p«ii&ilke0A li bat a small One; the en* These represent Bifagrirain, BangaraBai, or 
tire number Of divinities worshipped Over the Be Vi, who is said to have one sister and five 
whole country being probably less than thirty ; brothers, the sister being styled Danteshwari, 
but of these only about ten seem to be general- a name of Kati, and four out of the five brothers 
ly recognised, and scarcely any class worship being known as Gantaram, Champarara, Nai- 
inore than seven, and many six, five, four, or karam, and Fotlinga. These are all deemed to 
three gods. They have no images in their houses ; possess the power of sending disease and death 
and at their religious ceremonies? in the jungle, upon men, and under these, or different names, 
they employ only the rudest symbols, — knobs of seem to be generally feared iu the region east of 
mud, stones, iron rods, pieces of wood, chains, Nagpur city. Kali, as the goddess of small- 
bells, &c., Their festivals are associated with pox is much worshipped by the aboriginal 
their crops, and are celebrated under the shade tribes, and Gonds, fishermen, and other low 
of the S*j. or Ein tree, three or four times a castes may officiate at her shrines even in behalf 
year, as when the rice begins to be sown, when of Hindus. In India generally, Kali is worship- 
tha new rice is ready, when the Mhowa tree ped as Sitala. At Chanda and Lanji, Kali has 
comes into, flower. temples in which human victims have been 

1, The Creator, under the name of Bhagwan, offered almost within the memory of the present 
is Occasionally worshipped in their houses by generation. The victim was taken to the tern- 
prayers, and burning sugar and ghee in the pie in the evening and shut up, and in the 
fire; but the inferior gods have the greater morning he was found dead, the great goddess 
share of their attention. The principal of these having shown her power by coming in the 
ar8!~r-l Badu dewa (great god) or Budhal Fen night aud sucking his blood. At Dantewada, 
(the old god) and the same as Bura Pen in Bastar, about 60 miles S. W. of Jasdalpur, 
of the Konds. He appears to be the same as near the junction of the Sankani and Dankani, 
Rayetal or the sun-God, represented by an tributaries of the Indrawati, is a famous shrine 
iron tiger three iuches long, and possibly the of Danteswari, at which, about A. 1). 1830 
same as Marung Bura of the Sonthal. He is it is said that upwards of iwenty-five full grown 
worshipped once a year at rice harvest, when a men were immolated on a single occasion by a 
hog is sacrificed to him. Among the Gaiti, late raja of Bastar, Since then, adds Mr. 
he is represented by a copper pice kept in a Hislop, “numerous complaints have reached 
tree in the jungle. This they take down at the the authorities at Nagpur of the practice hav- 
festival, and, selecting a small area about a ing been continued, though it is to be hoped 
foot square under a tree to be cleaned, they lay that, with the annexation of the country, it has 
on it the pice before which they arrange as entirely and for ever ceased.” Major Macpher- 
many small heaps or handfuls of uncooked rice son mentioned the same bloody rite as cele- 
as there are deities worshipped by them. The brated only la*t generation by the hill rajas of 
ehickeps brought for sacrifice are loosed and Boad, Gumsur, &c. Among the Moria, Bho- 
permitted to feed on the rice. Goats also are wani is worshipped as the small-pox goddess 
offered, and their blood presented in the same and as Maoli or Danteshwari. 
manner. Until prohibited by the hindus, sacri- 3. The next on the list is Sale or 8ali, and 
fices of cows were also common. On the blood, among the Gaiti Gonds, Saleng. He is said to 
arrack is poured as a libation to their deities, be nearly equal to “ Badu-dewa the “ great 
The pice is now lifted and put in its bamboo god” and sits with him on the same gaddi. 
case, which is shut up with leaves, wrapt in He is offered a she-goat, and is probably the 
grass, apd returned to its place in the tree, to protector of cattle. 

remain there tilt it is required in the following 4. Gangara, Ghangnra, Gagaral, Gongaio 
year. Both Buc|hal and Matiya are some- Mai, is the bell-god, and is represented by a 

times said to be of iron and a foot long. bell, or by an iron chain of four links. 

2. Matiya, called Mata by the Kurku, is both 5 . Palo is only known by name as yet. The 
tl *e god (or goddess ?) of small pox and of the appropriate offering to him and Ghangara is a 
tpwn, indicative perhaps of the constant dread cow. 

>£f the scourge. Among the Gonds of Seoni, 6. Gadawa is the god of the dead, the Pl«t° 
'Matiya is represented as the attendant or Kot- of the Gonds, and is perhhps the same as Cha* 
wal of Budhal Pen, and they offer him a pig : war, and indentical with Dichali Of the Chai- 

.^y the Kurku he is supposed to reside inside bassa Kol. r 

the Village, and receives offerings of cocoauuts 7. Khan or Kank usually closes the list of 
it^4 sweetmeats, but no blood. In the south the Sat-dewala or seven gjod-worshippfets. He 
ofthn Bandara district, Mr. Hislop informs us, is worshipped Under the Saj tree (Pentaptera 
jhfc traveller frequently meets with squared tomentosa). 

ptaxaof wood, bach with a rude figure carved Besides theAe there are some others deserving 
M ftont) t#ls§ somewhat close to mb other, of mention ^iSdd<r Pen, common ttfflondraw 
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the Kdft fa tba Mr. Dtibergbelievcd turifays, offering hog#, he-goati, docks; hens, 

him to preside over a village, and thus he would cocoanuts. The patel of Awareghat, who is a 
correspotid to Nodzu Pen of the Konds. Mr. mahomedan gives 2 rupees, and Hindu cultiva* 
Hislop conjectures he may be the god of crops, tors give rice for an annual feast, which taken* 
Kodo (Paspalum frumentaceum) being one of place at the commencement of the rains wbea 
the chief sorts of grain cultivated by the Gonds. the Bhumuk takes a cow by force from tbo 
In the wilder villages near the Mahadeva hills Gowar, and offers it to Bhimsen in preseneeof 
Kodo Pen is worshipped by new comers at a about twenty five Gonds. * 

small heap of stones, through the oldest resident, To Sasarkund, a pool in the Mahur jungle* 
with fowls, eggs, grain, and a few copper coins, where the Pain Gunga is said to be engulfed* 
which become the property of the officiating the Naikude Goads go on pilgrimage in tha 
priest. . Among the Kurku, Mutua or Mutya month of Chaitra. There a huge stone rises in 
Deva, is a heap of small stones inside the vil- a gorge and goes by the name of Bhimsen, bcH 
lage and besmeared with sandur. He is con- fore which Naikude Gonds mingle with Bay 
nected with the prosperity of the village and is Gonds and Kolara in worship. The worship- 
worshipped with a goat, cocoanuts, limes, dates pers, towards evening, cook a little rice and 
and a ball of sandur paste. Pharsi Pen or Phar- place it before the god, adding sugar. Then 
sapot is represented by a small iron spear-head, they besmear the stone with vermillion and 
The name may possibly be connected with barchi burn resin as incense, after which all offer their 
(Hindi) a spear, and he may be the same victims,— sheep, hogs, and fowls, with the usual 
as Loha Pen, the iron-god or god of war of the libations of arrack ; the pujari affects to be 
Konds. Pharsa also means ‘ a trident* in Gondi- inspired, rolls his heud, leaps widely about, and 
He is worshipped at full moon of Vaisakh, every finally falls down in a trance, when he declares 
third, fourth or fifth year, when the people as- whether the god has accepted the service or not. 
semble from great distances and the ceremonies At night, drinking, dancing, and beating tom- 
are conducted with much secrecy ; no hindu or toras go on, and in the morning after an early 
even Gond woman being allowed to be present, meal they return home. Those unable to go 
They offer him a white cock, a white he-goat, on this pilgrimage, perform similar rites under 
and a white young cow. He is apparently re- a Mhowa tree. 

lated to, if not the same as, Dula Dewa, the god Besides these other deities are reverenced 
of the battle-axe of the Gaiti Gond, who is re- in particular localities : ihe tiger-god, Wagho- 
presented by that instrument fastened to a tree, ba, is worshipped by the Nikude Gonds ; and 
The Cholera god is worshipped at Amarknnthak under the name of Bagh Deo by the Kurku ; 
as Hardal, which Mr. Hislop suspected might Sultan Sakada is worshipped by the Kur • 
only be another name for Budhal Pen. Among Saka deva or Sakla Pen-the chain god, in Seoni 
the Kurku he is called Lala Hardal, and is pro- and elsewhere. The spirits of the departed, 
bably the same as Gohem of the Chaibassa, the Sanyal Pen or Satialk, are worshipped or pro- 
god of fever, and among the Kol of Chaibassa, pitiated for a year after death, but persons of 
where he is associated with Dichali and Gohem note, headmen of villages or priests, are treated 
already referred to, and with Chondu, the god as gods for years or generations, and sacrifice* 
of itch, and Negra of indigestion. Bhiwasu or are annually offered at their stTiappana or 
Bhim Pen is the god of rain in the Mahadeva shrines of earth. — ( Extracts from portion of a 
hills, where a festival lasting four or five days Newspaper sent by Asst . Surg. Porter t M • D. 
is kept in his honof at the end of the moonsoon, seemingly the Times of India or Bombay 
when two poles, aljbout 20 feet high and 5 feet Gazette). 

apart, are set up, '-with a rope attached to the The word “ Gond*' according to Hislop fa a 
top* by means of Which the boys of the village form of Khond and according to Macpherson, 
climb up and therf slide down the pole. Offer- Khond means mountain. The Gond race ill tho 
fags of fowls, egg#, and grain are presented to centre of India, meet the Arian hindus on the 
him. AH over Gpndwana he is generally wor- north, the Tiling in the south, and the Mali- 
shipped under thje form of an unshapely stone ratta in the west-— (C. p^> 40.) In the wilder 
covered with vermillion, or of two pieces of parts of the tract occupied by the Gond, they 
wood standing from 3 to 4 feet above ground, speak their own language and seem, there, tplfe 
tike those set upf for Bangaram. Before these a simple and not intractable people folloWifijg 
Ihe Moria Gond regularly perform worship pre- both pastoral and agricultural pursuits, fiteitll 
vious to ifswrhg. But a little 8. W. from is not a written tongue. The Gond are brtWfd 
®*jar Knyd, N. of Parseuui is a large idol of faced, have high upper maxillary bone* With 
Bhiwa*£8 feet high, formed into shape, with large lips. Occasionally great curly, woolly, 
a dagger in one hand and a barchi (javelin) in hair are seen. They object to vaccination; Tfo 
tta ftuer. A Bhumuk is the Pujari s and the women do not wear the choli or boddiefc. 
P^jferepiit to worship nn Tuesday* aud Sa- The Raj Gond, generally dark* are of' ttxUfe 
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«Ee*ith bighcheekbones and good teeth.. Some 
of the wealthier are of a light bamboo colour 
the hair of the women is generally wavy or 
curly. The lips of the Gond rajah of Nag pore 
are as thick as those of an African. This 
family: are fair skinned and for generations past 
have ' professed mahomedanism. According 
to Major Keatinge, Gond, Knr and Bhil 
tribes meet About Asirghur and these in the 
centres of their country, are very black, with a 
decidedly African expression. Captain Probyn 
says the more civilized Gonds are fairer than 
those less advanced, but have somewhat African 
features. 

The chiefs have none of the features of the 
race, owing to their bringing into their house- 
holds the women of other races. But the 
savage Gond, in the forests of the Wain Ganga 
have features of the African type. The Go>ul 
of the forests of Bustar and thence running 
up towards the Wain Ganga are called 
Maree. They are extreme savages, black, ugly, 
barbarous and dangerous. They are ulinosi 
independent, and own a scant allegiance lo 
chiefs whose blood is for the most part Gond. 
Thence the Gond extends north to the valley 
of Sumbhulpur, and occupy a broad tract east 
and west wherever the country is hilly or 
jungly .—(0. pp. 22, 31-2.) 

The clothes of the Gond are few. The women 
have many glass and inetal rings and bracelets 
and all are more or less tattooed : the tattooing 
is. performed by the Pardhan Gonds. 

The Raj Gond claim descent from the Pan- 
dit, who are regarded as minor deities, and, with 
Dripadi and Krishna, are worshipped by one 
or other of the Raj Gond sections. All, however, 
worship Phersa Pend, whose emblem is small 
pieces of iron about six inches long, placed in 
an earthen pot and suspended from a tree. At 
the summer solstice and again in winter these 
are taken to a river and washed and worship- 
ped with sacrifice, formerly of human beings, 
then of cows, and now of goats. The Raj-Gond 
are supposed to be a mixed race. They do not 
cat beef, and worship Barra-Deo. 

( ‘ The Maraila Qond is an offshoot of the Raj 
Gond and deify . their dead. Ten days after 
dieath, they sacrifice a hen pouring its blood on 
.a pot, on whjch they previously put some oil. 
/fhey then tie the pot on the branch of a tree 
j^d after a year they bury it near the raised 
platform (chabutra) of their Burra Deo, and 
from this time the dead is ranked amongst 
' jp[eir tutelary gods* 

; . The Bhaigia, Bhumia, Khutola, Pahari, Bur- 
ko and Bhuria tribes of Gonds all speak the 
>af(lne language and resemble each other in sta- 
ture, and feature*. The bridegroom lives for 
several months serving for his bridfr, in his 


father-in* Jaw’s house and the bride goes, to ik 
bridegroom’s house to be married. 

The Raj-Gond commences the harvest by 
the owner cutting a sheaf which is divided into 
two portions, one of them being devoted to 
Phersa Pend, the other to the goddess of Suttee, 
Both halves are boiled and eaten, the former 
by the men, the latter by t the women. They 
believe in witches and use scourging and 
throwing into deep water as ordeals. The 
Murrai or Shadi marriage is with a maid, the 
Pat is between a widower or .widow or divorced 
couple. In the Murmi, offerings of oil and 
turmeric are made to Mar Ai, the goddess of 
smallpox and cholera, and subsequent pros- 
tration to the household gods. Occasionally, 
still, when a father refuses to give his daughter, 
the bridegroom’s friends carry her off by force. 
VVlieu they burn the dead, the axe, with its 
head reversed, is employed in parts of the 
ceremonial, and a cock for a man or hen for a 
woman is offered and then eaten (Cor, ix.) 

The Raj Gond arc frank and merry, truthful, 
and of late years peaceable. Infidelity among 
married women is lightly regarded. The Raj 
Gond are agriculturists or servants. They are 
permitted to eat the flesh of every slaughtered 
animal, but by many who are mixing^jwith hin 
dus, the cow is not eaten. WiV a Jruits and 
roots with scraps of meat are the ilave |mon arti 
cles of diet ^ rac 

The Khutulwar Gond are Rqjto) 011 ^ 

N. E. of Ohota Nagpur who ape 1 un luts. 

Vurweh Gond of the GhatkuwJ pergunneh| 
are Uss civilized than the Raj Goad* 

Marek Gond are in the South Easlt. 
Purdhan Gond are the Gond barefis and they 
are beggars and are to the Gond whi\t the Bhat 
is to the Hindu. 

Thoteo Gond are the Pardhai^Hjond 
Ilulha Gond are East ot jAhe Waen Ganga- 
-(C. /. P. Com, Rep. p. 2.jto 25.) 

The Qour Gond } extend o pi the east, into the 
borders of the Chota Nag<jpur Agency, of 
Udipur and Sargojah, but tn ey are there much 
hinduised and have lost thei(]r language. 

Dimly a Qond are musicuj jins. 

Punka , Dhumvar and Na^hil are subordinate 
Gond tribes. \% 

Aguriah Gonds work tyjji Iron, from Agur 
Hindi iron. , ; 

Koy Gond are very dark^; 

Gotta and Matta Gond are copper coloured, 
broad faced, smalleyed, giving ay strong Tartar h* e 
appearance. The Koy, GotttA Maria, Bhuttf* 
or Purja, Hulba and Gudba GonJ^tribes of the 
Godavery, Pranbita and Sevory riverf^ypd Bustar, 
have manuers and customs nearly alilm. . , 

Ou the death of a Maria Good, a covrais WmJ 
and there is drink, and music. The hod A i* tie ! 
in a standing position to a mahwa tree, 
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latifoKt^ iwd then 1 framed. Captain Glasfurd 
notices the absehce of hair on the faces of the 
Koy, Gotta and Maria. The Gotta, Maria and 
Muriah erect large monumental slabs to the 
memory of the dead, placing at the foot of the 
elabs a flat stone on four small round stones. 

Under the names of Bara deo, Kara in deo 
and Bahwani deo, the object of worship of the 
Belaspur Gond is a raised earthen mound. The 
branch of the Saj tree, set upright, is also wor- 
shipped. 

The Gond of the hilly districts of the Central 
Provinces bury their dead and sacrifice a bul- 
lock or buffalo for the benefit of the dead. On 
the 3rd year, a buffalo or bullock is again sacri- 
ficed and the dead is ranked as one of the tute- 
lary divinities of the family. 

Dulha Deo , is a favourite deify in Bundel- 
khund and amongst the Gond of Central In- 
dia. It is the apotheosis of a bridegroom (dul- 
ha) who died in the marriage procession, and 
whose death so affected the people that they 
paid him divine honours. The worship of 
Adonis is similar, and also that of Thammuz 
whose annual wound in Lebanon allured the 
Syrian damsels to lament his fate. 

The Gond think no harm of appropriating 
the property of others. 

Kaikari , this houseless, wandering race were 
recently treated as rogues and vagabonds, and 
a number fled the central Provinces, a remnant 
changed their name to escape the persecution. 
The Kaikari are scattered over Berar and along 
the northern frontier of the Hyderabad terri- 
tory. They are a small statured, slender race. 
They arrange themselves into six sections, the 
Hindu ' Kaikari, Chari or thieving; Kasbi 
Kaikari ; Pungi bajani wala ; Samp Khclne 
wala and the Kuchi wala. The Hindu Kaikari 
are basket makers from the’ date palm leaf, 
cotton, ambari und turatta stalks, and speak 
kindi and mahratta. They reside in towns and 
we permitted to approach the village gods, all 
♦be other sections are migratory and are prohi- 
bited from approaching the deities. The liindu 
Kaikari marry when young ; they worship Maroli, 
Bhawani and Khanderao and they bury or burn 
their dead. They are an olive yellow, large 
mongol faces and mark their forehead thus ^ 

Sherria, , are a wild race dwelling about the 
sources of the Nerbuddah. — (0. p, 44.) 

The Kawur tribe are found in large numbers 
^ast of Belaapur and the N. E. of Kaepur. 
they worship Siva and bury the dead. 

are in the Eastern part of Raepur. 

The Mali are gardeners and husbandmen, 
hut are itot landowners. They take their tribal 
hame from “ male/* a man. 

. Mahra, a tribe in Mundia are joining the 


The Notour tribe are irt the easterly 1 parts of 
the Central Provinces. 

Mono a strong built dark complexioned raee, 
in the Central Provinces, speaking Mahratta# 
They were formerly a military race, and served: 
as soldiers, but though retaining military tra* 
ditions they are now agriculturists or private 
servants. They are truthful, industrious and 
courageous. In customs and religion they muck 
resemble Mahrattas. Their widows re-marry* < 
Kohiri a truthful, honest, and somewhat 
timid Mahratta speaking agricultural tribe, in the 
Central Provinces, of middle stature, alight 
make, and bamboo colour. In religion, they are 
the same as the Mahratta and in manners, cus- 
toms and dress same as the Mana. The form 
tanks with great skill applying all their spare 
menus to works of irrigation. Their houses 
are large and clean and each member of the 
family has a bed room. 

The Sevaka is a Chota Nagpore slave, 

The Kamia of South Bahar, are a low caste 
agriculturist, a temporary, or permanent pre- 
dial slave. 

Pemico } a low caste tribe of Mundia and 
Raepur who are there joining the Kabir Panti 
sect. 

The Bygali and Binjwar of Mundia are the 
same. They are becoming hinduised. They 
perform priestly offices for the Gonds. 

Jikumij and Bhumija are only known quite 
on the eastern border of the Central Provinces. 
Bum, in the Singpo, means hill. Among the 
Bhil, Bhumia means head man or high priest : 
among Kurku, Bbuinka stands for high priest, 
and among the Gond, Bumiali means a medi- 
cine man. The Bhumiah and Bygali, speak 
hindi. Bhumi, Manji and Mahto of the billy 
tracts of Belaspore are short and spare made 
men, capable of great endurance. Their langu- 
age is allied to Gondi. The Mahta worship 
their fathers until they have a son, and then 
worship their first son, — if he die the second 
son and so on. 

The Settled Races in the Central Provinces , 
most largely represented are, from the north; 
brahman, Rajput, Aliir (herdsmen), Lodhi and 
Kurmi cultivators, and Chamars ; from the south 
and west brahman and Kunbi. Teli (oil-presserej, 
Kalal (distillers), Dhimar fishermen and beared, 
M ali (gardeners), and Dher, are also numerous 
throughout the province, but have taken, in 
each part of it, the impress of the dominant 
race, speaking Marathi in Nagpur and Hindi in 
the Narbuda country. Of mahomedans their* 
a re only 237,062 not three per cent* of fife 
population, and many of these are of mixed J 
origin. ; 

The Koli and Bhil, seem to be of &W ' 
sim|lar origin. The Koli are scattered ott* % 
great portion of the Bombay presidency from 
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the Ther and neighbourhood of Bind* south- gamble Hie Mabrttts la dries r and jnamfen j 
wards to Goa and eastwards, long the banks of whereas the Bbil differs from the rest of the 
the Bhima and Kistnah and Tumbudra, into the people in language, manners and appearance. Of 
centre of the peninsula as far as Kurnool, where the Bhil Mr. Elphinstone remarks, that al- 
they are engaged as ferrymen. Considerable though they live quietly in the open country, 
numbers live in Guzerat and in the hills adjoin- they resume their wild and predatory character 
ing that province and the hills east of Guzerat whenever they are settled in a part that is 
are called Kolwan. They are mixed in the north strong, either from hills or jungle. The Ramu- 
with Bhil, but in the south they form part of si do not extend farther south than Solapore, 
the ordinary population. The wilder Koli are or further east than the line of Bejapoor. 
Mice the Bhil, but the more civilized are fairer, The Koli of Guzerat, and the Gonds, have 
more sly and cunning, and Jess truthful. Many maintained more of their original charac- 
live in villages, and adopt some hindu practices ter than the Bhil •* they have probably been 
The Koli it is said, frequently marry Bhil less disturbed. {Coleman,) The Bhil, seem 
wives. — (0. p. 42, 43.) the prior possessors of the hills of theSatpura 

The Bhil are described by Mr. Forbes, as and Vyndhia ranges and extend into Rajputa- 
wearing few clothes, of diminutive stature, with nah, but are scattered over parts of the Bombay 
swift and active habits, independent in spirit ; presidency. They are numerous in Kandesh, 
eyes which bear an expression of liveliness and and are found in the adjoining parts of the 
cunning, bold iu assault but rapid in flying to Dekhan. They sometimes find their way to 
the jungles ; formidable in anarchy, but incapa- the western coast where they are stated to be 
ble of uniting amongst themselves and as by far known as the Dubla or the Kala Puruj or black 
tbs most numerous of the predatory races who, men. Many of the wilder Bbil live much apart 
in former days, resided in the hills between Gu- in their own hills and jungles, almost indepen- 
dent and Rajputanah and disturbed the coun- dent, but they do not seem to possess any 
try. Their arms, are bows and arrows ; they separate language. 42,34,44.) The 

are robbers, averse to industry, addicted to Bhil seem to have been the aborigines of the 
drunkenness and quarrelsome when intoxicated, hills near Mount Aboo, but at some time or 
The Bhil , Mair, and Koli seem to have had, other to have become mixed with marauding 
at one time, considerable power in Rajputanah rajpoots from the plains, and with the work- 
and Guzerat. (0. p. 44.) The Bhil race, now men who were so long engaged in building the 
occupy the mountains and forests of Malwa, Dilwarra temples. This mixed race called 
Mewar, Khandesh, and in the Dekhan to themselves Loke and are now in possession of 
the north of Poonah; in the northern part almost all the land under cultivation. Bhils 
of the chain of ghauts running inland parallel occupy the petty states of Dunduka, Rompur 
with the coast of Malabar. On one side they and Gogo — between the Mahi and the Nerbudda 
are bordered by the Koli, and on another by and Nerbudda and Tapti, and Rajpipla N. E. 
the Gond of Gondwana. They are considered of of Snrat ; and as a rule, Kandesh ia Bhil. — 
to have been aborigines of Central India ; and {Latham.) 

with the Koli, Gond, and Ramusi are bold, According to Malcolm, in a Sanskrit vo- 
daring, and predatory marauders, and occasion- cabulary, at least seven hundred years old, 
ally mercenaries, but invariably plunderers, the term Bheel occurs to deuote a parti- 
The northern part of the chain of ghauts and cular race of barbarians subsisting chiefly 
the country at its base is inhabited by Bhil ; on plunder, and fouud more particularly in the 
that part of the south of Bauglan and the mountainous woody tract of the Nerbudda. 
country at its base, aa far south as Bassein, is in- But there is still earlier mention of them in the 
habited by the Koli tribe who somewhat resemble Mababarat, in which the Bhil are not only 

the Bhil but are more civilized and less pre- minutely described, but a long fabulous account 

datory. The Bhil possess the eastern part of given of their origin. The Caba race now 
the range, and all the branches that run out almost extinct, was famed, even in the days of 
from it towards the east, as far as south of Krishna, 3,300 years ago, as the savage lmw- 
Poona; they even spread over the plains to the bitants of 8aurashtra. It was a forester Bb» 
cast, especially north of the Godavery, and the who mortally wounded Krishna, having mistaken 
neighbourhood of the Wurda. On the north, him for a deer. When the Bhil was express* 11 !! 
t|*f extend beyond the Taptee and Nerbudda. his contrition for the unintentional act, he was 
The Bheel and the Koli are both numerous iu forgiven, with the remark, that it was only retn* 
toiat. South of Poona the Bhil are sue- butive justice, as, in a former birth, as to 
needed by the Ramusi, a more civilized and godlike Rama, he, Krishna had slain him* 
•ubticed tribe, but with the same thievish habits thus appears as the subjugator and emu* 
Bhil. They have no language of their of these indigenous tribes, of 
own* ire mom mixed with the people, apd m* are described as plundering KriibnMi WWv 
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after his decaaw.— {Tod's Raj . V. II. p. 217.) 
The Bhil are one of the many tribes who seem 
to have entered India prior to the Aryan and the 
Rajput races and been forced by the later emi- 
grants into the more secluded forest tracts. 
There are many such tribes in Central India the 
Bhil, Kol, Gondj Meena, Mera, Ohooar, Serya, 
Sarja, Ahir, Goojur, several of them dwelling in 
the forest tracts of the Son, Nerbudda, and 
Mahanuddy, the mountains of Sargooja, and 
the Chota Nagpore, a number of them still but 
little removed from savage life, and with dialects 
as various as their manners. These are content 
to be called the ‘sons of the earth,' or 1 children 
of the forest,’ while their conquerors, the Raj- 
puts. arrogate celestial descent. The census 
of British India shows that these aborigines 
still number twelve millions or one-twelfth of 
the population of India and the Mahomedan 
and Sikhs, double that number 


Census. Number. 

Sikhs. 1868 1,129,319 

Mahomedans, viz . 

Punjab 1868 9,335,652 

N. W. Provinces 1865 4,105,206 
Central Provinces J866 237,962 

Berar 1867 154,951 

Madras 1867 1,502,134 

British Burmah 1867 38,601 

Mysore Estimate 172,255 

Coorg „ 3,318 

Sindh Old Enumera- 


tion 1,354,781 

Bombay in 12 out of 21 

districts 779,264 
„ Island 1864 145,880 

Calcutta 1866 113,059 

Dacca Division , 2,493,174 

The rest of Bengal ■* 

Oudh Estimate 4,500,000 24,936,237 
Nan- Aryans. * 

Madras (not speaking 
Tamil, Telugu, Cana- 
rese ; nor Malayalum 


^Dr. Caldwell) 650,000 

Central Provinces 1,995,663 

South Bengal 4,000,000 

N. East Bengal (say) 1 , 000,000 
Karen 8 V * 402,117 

Khyen andYa- 

bang 51,562 


Best ot India (say) 4 , 000,000 12,099,342 

Excluding the feudatory states, the following 
be roughly accepted as the relative propor- 
tions of creeds and races in India 


Asiatic Christians... 

Buddhists 

Aborigines 

Ma’homedana 

Hfoddbs 


1,100,000 

3,000,000 

12,000,000 

25,000,000 

110,000,000 


The Bhil clans, are now in a state of great 
moral transition ; but those of Kandesh, nearly 
to the middle of the 10th century, continued to 
sally from their fastnesses and committed great 
ravages upon the villages of the plains. When 
measures were taken by the Bombay Govern- 
ment iu 1 8 1 8 to reclaim the Bhils of Khandeish, 

Bir John Malcolm considered that success would 
only be partial unless corresponding measures 
were adopted for reclaiming the Bliils of Bur- 
wan and this was given effect to. 

Fire-arms, says Tod, are only used by the chiefs 
and headmen ; the national weapon being the 
kumpta, or bamboo bow, having the bowstring 
(chulla) from a thin slip of its elastic bark* 
Each quiver contains sixty barbed arrows, a 
yard long. The Bhil, from ancient times, use 
the fore and middle fingers of their right hand 
to the string of their bow, holding the arrow 
between the two fingers. Although they claim 
descent from every race of rajpoot and prefix 
the tribe, as Chohan Bhil, Gehlote Bhil, Pramar 
Bhil, &c., their origin is evinced in the gods 
they worship and their prejudices as to food. 
One tribe the OojlaBhil, or pure Bhil, will eat 
of nothing white in colour, as a white sheep or 
goat ; and their grand abjuration is, by the 
white ram ! — (Tod’s Travels , p. 34.) 

Their ancient position is well illustrated by 
the circumstance of their claiming the right to 
instal rajput princes. When Bappa fled, the com- 
panions of his flight were two Bhil, one of 
Oondree, in the valley of the present capital ; the 
other, of Solanki descent, from Oguna Panora, in 
the western wilds. Their names, Baleo andDewa, 
have been handed down with that of Bappa, ami 
the former had the honour of marking the teeka 
of sovereignty with his own blood on the fore- 
head of the prince, on the occasion of his taking 
the crown from the Mori. The descendants of 
Baleo of Oguna and of Dewa the Oondree Bhil 
still claim the privilege of applying the teeka 
on the inauguration of the descendants of 
Bappa. — Tod's Rajasthan, Vol , Ip* 724.) 

Oguna Panora, says Colonel Tod, “ is the sole 
spot in India which enjoys a state of natural 
freedom. Attached to no state, having no 
foreign communications, living under its own 
patriarchal head, its chief, with the title of rang* 
whom one thousand hamlets pattered over the 
forest-crowned valley's obey, can, if requisite, 
appear at the head of five thousand bows*" Ha 
is a Bhoomia Bhil of mixed blood, from thft 
Solanki rajpoot, on the old stock of pure (oojiafe 
Bhil, of Mewar. Besides making the teeka of 
blood from fin inr .ion in the thumb, the Ogws 
chief takes the prince by the arm and spats hinv 
on the throne while the Oondree Bhil holds tte- 
salver of spices and sacred grains of rice sasd un- 
making the teeka, 
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CIldTA. NA.GPUR.-Kol it the term ap* 
plied to the aborigines of the hill country of 
Ohota Nagpur, Mirzapur and Rewah . Europe* 
ana apply the term to the Dravidian Oraon, as 
well as to the others, but perhaps erroneously 
and most of the tribes have other distinctive 
names. In the south of the Chota Nagpur 
country, about Singhbhum, it is applied to the 
Lurka Kol. 

The Kol of Chota Nagpore, are in two 
tribes, Mundah and Oraon. These are occu- 
pying the same villages, cultivating the same 
fields, and their festivals and amusements are 
the same, but they are of entirely distinct ori- 
gin and cannot intermarry without loss of 
caste. The Mundah were the prior occupants. 

The Kol, Lurka Kol, and the wilder Lurka 
Kol of the hills to the west of the Singhbhum 
district, speak nearly the same language as the 
Ho, Sontal, Bhumi and Mundah. — (Campbell, 
pp. 27, 36.) 

The Kol, the Kur of Ellichpur, the Kore- 
wah of Sargujah and Juspur, the Mundah and 
Kheriah of Chota Nagpore, the Ho of Singh- 
bhum, the Bhumij of Manbhum and Dhulbhum 
and the Sontal of Manubhum, Singhbum, Cut- 
tack tributary mahals, liazaribagh and the 
Sontal Pergunnahs, are kindred peoples num- 
bering several millions. 

Amongst the Kol, man and wife eat together, 
as is the custom with some Christian and ma- 
homedan races. The Kol, the Mundah and 
Oraon tribes and all those cognate to the 
Mundah are passionately fond of dancing, 
which they commence in very early life and 
regard as an accomplishment. They also sing 
well and have musical voices and a great variety 
of simple melodies. 

Their dancing assumes a national character 
at their great periodical seasonal festivals and 
fairs, called Jatra, at which the young men treat 
their partners with fairings.— (Dalton, pp . 158, 
185.) 

The Kol have a belief in, and greatly dread, 
witches and have killed many people whom 
they believed to be so. 

Chota Nagpur, properly Chuttia Nagpor, is 
the country on the eastern part of the extensive 
plateau of Central India, on which the Koel, the 
Subunreka, the Damudah and other rivers have 
their sources. It extends into Sirgujah and 
forms what is called the Upar ghat or highland 
of Juspur, and it is connected by a continuous 
chain of bills with the Vindhya and Kymor 
ranges from which flow affluents of the Ganges, 
and with the highlands of Amerkantuk on 
which are the sources of the Nurbudda. The 
plateau is, on the average, about 3,000 feet 
stsiethe level of the sea with an area of 
ffocli? 7,000 aq, miles. It is bn all sides diffi- 
cult of access, is a well wooded, undulating 


country, diversified by ranges of hills and it has 
a genial climate. The population, in 1866, 
was estimated at about a million, and is formed 
of a number of nou-Ariau tribes who had 
fallen back to that refuge from the plains, more 
than half of them, however, being the race 
known to Europe as Kol, the other races in 
Chota Nagpore and its adjoining tracts, are 
the Lurka Kol, Ho, Bhumi, Mundah and Son- 
tal. — (Campbell, p . 27.) 

The Kol, in former times, possessed the 
whole of Chota-Nagpur, which may now be 
said to be divided between them and the Dhan- 
gar or Uraon, who came from Rotasghur, The 
chief men in most of the villages are still, how- 
ever, of tho old Mundah or Kol tribe, and they 
do not intermarry with the Dhangar. The 
greater part of Singhbum is inhabited by Ko], 
and we find them numerous in Bamanghotty, 
and dispersed to the vicinities of Cuttack and 
Midnapore. 

The Lurka Kol, as they are termed, inhabit 
those extensive tracts, which go under the 
name of the Kolehan. Fart of these wilds is 
is situated in the Singhbum district, and the 
inhabitants pay a nominal obedience to the 
maharajah of the province, but the greater pro- 
portion of this population is more under the 
influence of the rajah of Mokurbunj than of any 
of the other powerful chiefs in that part of the 
country. But even his orders are obeyed only 
where they are supposed to tend to the ad- 
vantage of the Kol themselves. Upon the ( 
whole it may be said of this singular peoplo 
that, living in a primeval and patriarchal man- 
ner under their Moonda and Alanki, they have 
managed to preserve a sort of savage inde- 
pendence, making themselves dreaded and fear- 
ed by their more powerful and civilized neigh- 
bours. The Kolehan with its wilds and jungles 
is divided into different peer or purha, as they 
are termed, or pergunnahs. These peer are, 
generally speaking, not of any great extent, two 
or three moderate marches carry a traveller 
through each of them. 

There can be little doubt, and such is the 
tradition among the people themselves, that 
the Lurka Kol came originally from Chota- 
Nagpur, and are descendants of the old Moon- 
da or Moondai of that district. They emi- 
grated finding the romantic hills and valleys of 
Chota-Nagpur too confined for their increasing 
numbers. The same cast of countenance pre- 
vails in the two races, though, perhaps, tinged 
with a wilder and more fierce expression in the 
Lurka Kol. The Uraon, who inhabit great 
part of Chota-Nagpur, regard the Kol as • 
tribe inferior to themselves, and do not inter- 
marry with them. The villages in the Kole- 
han are ruled by Moonda and Manki, as m 
phota-Nagpur. The former, the Moond% v 
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the proprietor of one village ; while the latter 
holds six, eight, or twelve. These village 
potentates used frequently to wage fierce war 
tfth one another, and bitter and long existing 
fends have often prevailed amongst them. 
There is this peculiarity in the Kol character, 
however, that serious and bloody as may be the 
domestic quarrels, no sooner are they threaten- 
ed with hostilities from without, than all their 
animosities are laid aside and forgotten for a 
time. The villages are generally built on some 
elevated spst surrounded by trees, and, at some 
little distance from the principal entrance to 
the villages, the Kol standard or ensign, a pair 
of buffalo horns, is suspended in a conspicuous 
situation. The dress of both sexes is alike, 
a strip of cloth brought round the loins and 
passed between the thighs forming their only 
covering ; the women wear a profusion of 
coloured beads suspended from their necks, 
and have their ears pierced with a number of 
small brass rings. Their diet is of a very 
promiscuous nature ; every thing almost that 
can be considered eatable being relished by 
them, and much of what we consider carrion is 
eagerly sought for. In this respect they do 
not differ from the Kol of Chota-Nagpur. They 
are greatly addicted to drunkenness. 

With the Lurka Kol, the great divinity is the 
sun (suruj), next to the sun ranks the 
moon (chandoo), and then the stars, which 
they believe to be the children of the latter. 
They uniformly, upon solemn and great occa- 
sions, invoke the sun, and by him many of 
these lawless men have, at times, sworn allegi- 
ance to the late E. I. Company. Another 
form of oath used by them is that of swearing 
upon a small quantity of rice, a tiger’s skin and 
claws, and the earth of the white ants’ nests. 
Besides the sun and moon, other inferior divi- 
nities are supposed to exist, to whom the Kol 
offer up sacrifices of various kinds. These spi- 
rits are supposed to inhabit the trees and topes 
in and around the village. The belief the Kol 
entertain of the power and influence of the 
Bhonga must be considerable, as they will on 
no account allow those trees to be denuded of 
their branches, and still less cut down. It is 
the universal custom in the various Kol villages 
that when a woman is seized with the pains of 
labour, she is immediately removed to a lonely 
but, the door is shut upon her, offerings of 
various kinds are suspended near it to propitiate 
the Bhonga and no one ventures near till all is 
over. The women, it may be observed, are not 
secluded or shut up. When a Kol youth has 
fixed his affection on a lass, generally the 
inhabitant of some neighbouring village, she 
waylaid and carried off to his house by him- 
self and his friends. So soon as information 
of thia reaches the parents of the girl, they pro- 


ceed to the village of the ravisher, not however 
in general, with any hostile purpose* Inter- 
views take place between the friends on either 
side, and at length matters are brought to a 
final settlement ; the new husband paying to 
the father of his spouse a certain number of 
cows, goats, or buffaloes, according to his 
means, or the beauty and comeliuess of his 
bride. After this a scene of feasting and in- 
toxication generally follows, in which women 
and children as well as men participate. The 
Kol burn their dead, carefully collecting the 
bones and ashes and burying them with offer- 
ings of rice in or near their villages, placing 
perpendicular or horizontal slabs of stone over 
each particular grave. Those grave-stones form 
a remarkable object, and strike the eye of every 
stranger on approaching a Kol village. The 
only weapons used by the Kol, whether in 
war or hunting, are the bow and arrow, and 
the tulwa or axe . — ( Journal of the 11. A* $., 
Vol. XVIII of 1861, p. 870 to 875.) 

Manbhum, a district of Chota Nagpore has 
numerous remains of Arian colonization close to 
its southern and eastern approaches, but none 
on the plateau itsdf. — Dalton, p. 60. 

Singhbum . — The Kol, and Lurka Kol and 
the Sura, in Singhbum, north of the Gond, are 
regarded by all writers as of the prior Scythic 
stock. The estate of the rajah of Singhbum, 
afterwards styled the rajah of Porahat, was 
confiscated for rebellion in 1857. 'lhe Lurka 
Kol were subdued in 1821, and an agree- 
ment (No. LXXI^ was made with them by 
which they bound themselves to be subject 
to the British Government, and to pay a 
fixed tribute to their Chiefs. In 1857, a 
large number of the Lurka Kol espoused the 
cause of the rajah of Porahat a rajput chieftain 
near tLe Kolehan, but on the restoration of 
order they reverted to peaceful pursuits. The 
total revenue from the district is about Rupees 
45,000. The expenditure including a police 
battalion, amounts to about rupees 30,000. — 
( Aitchison , Treaties , dc.page 170.) 

Three lists of Kol words were obtained by 
Captain Houghton from Chyebassa in Central 
India, and two by Colonel Ousdy from Chota 
Nagpore, all of which Mr. Hodgson regarded 
as dialects of the great Kol language, and by 
means of the Uraon speech he further traced, 
without difficulty, the connection of the lan- 
guage of the Kol with that of the hill men of 
the Rajmahal and Bhagalpur ranges. He con- 
siders that between those several Kol tongues 
and that of the Gond of the Vindbya there 
are obvious links, and Mr. Elliot showed that 
much resemblance both in vocables and struc- 
ture existed between that Gond language ami 
the cultivated tongues of the Dekhan. 
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" The fionial call the Kol, Ho*laf*Ka. Marang shore* beyond which Telugu begins to predomi* 
Booroo is a god of the Kol, of the Ho and nate. At Chieacole the latter is the prevailing 
Oraon tribes, the Sontal, Bhoomij and Munda. dialect; and in Vizagapatam, Teluga only is 
Booroo, however* means a mountain, and every spoken in the open country though Uria, in the 
mountain has its spirit* mountains runs further down to the south* 

Dara, worshipped by the Oraon and Mundah Oraon.— The Kol and Sura dwell towards 

of Chota Nagpore, is a carved stick, stuck up the north of the Good and Kond in Central in- 
where the great jatra are held, or in the vil- dia ; their languages contain Dravidian words, 
lag© dancing place, and is Worshipped with but i hey belong to a totally different family of 
much revel and wassail, with much drunkenness tongues. The Kol inhabit the forest and rooun- 
amongst the old, and dancing and love-making tain tracts of Benares, south Bahar and Chota 
amongst the young* — Dalton . Nagpore on the north of the Kond* in Ghond- 

Kol arms are the bow, a piece of bamboo wann, and border on the people in the Raj* 
with bamboo string, the arrow barbed and the mahal hills, dwelling in the east at Sumbulpur, 
battle axe. . Sirgujah, Gangpur* Chota Nagpur, llamgurh 

The Kol intermixed with the Gond on the and Mongir. The Kol were described by Lieut. 
Sumbulpur borders, are said to be called Kirki. Tickell in 1840, in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
— ( Campbell , p. 36.) Journal. One tribe called Oraon, was driven 

In Chota Nagpore, the Sanwak is a heredi- at an early period from the neighbourhood of 
tary slave ; the Bandha Sanwak a slave for life, the Ganges, and found the Moonda Kol tribe 
but whose .children are not slaves and the Chuta in possession of Chota Nagpore. The Moonda 
Sanwak is described as a slave for debt. Also, call themselves Ho, though more generally 
in Chota Rangpur, llamgurh, and Ilazaribagh, known as Kol.— '-(Mason Burmah , \ pp* 131, 
there are Sanwak life slaves generally from the 132.) 

hill tribes. The Uraon according to their own tradi- 

The Naga, is a serpent deity, and on the Nag- tions, were driven across the Sone by the in- 
panchami, held on the fifth lunar day of the trusion into their native land of gangetic hin- 
month Sravan (July, AngUst) offerings are made c] US| and ultimately settled in Chota Nagpur, 
to snakes, of milk, grain and other articles the country of the Kol tribe of Munda or llo. 
poured into holes. The crest and signature of At a later period, hindus spread, also, into this 
the raja of Chota Nagpur is the head and hood territory, reduced the more civilized Uraon to 
of a snake called Nagsant. — ( Wits . Gloss.) slavery, drove the wilder Kol into revolt, and 
Urya . — On the north eastern edge of the eventually forced them to migrate to the south- 
peninsula, the Urya is spoken by a tall, fair, ward and eastward into the land of the Bhutan., 
somewhat slender race, in Orissa or Ur-desa, The more northerly of the eastern emigrants! 
a country which is bounded on the north by passed out into the low country and mixing 
Bengal, on the south by the Northern Circars, with the Bhumij and Bhuian natives, formed the 
on the west by Gondwana and the east by the class of Tamaria. The more southerly moved 
Bay of Bengal. into Singbhum and Kolehan, living at peace 

The original site of the Or or Odru tribe of with the Bhuian pre-occupants, until the intru- 
Orissa appears to have had very narrow limits, sion of hindus from Marwar, who first leagued 
viz., along the coast line from the Rasikulia with the Bhuian, against the Kol, and then 
river, near Ganjam, northwards to the Kan9 with the Kol against the Bhuian, and finally 
river, near Soro, in lat. 21° 10' but in the appropriated Singbhum, leaving Kolehan, or 
process of migration and conquest under the Ilodeshara to the Kol or Ho, as the southern 
Ganga-vansa line, the limits of Orissa (Or- tribe call themselves. Portions of the Kol are 
desa) were extended to Midnaporeand Hoogh- still found to the northward in Chota Nagpur 
ly on the north and to Rajahroundry on the and they appear to be also spread to the north* 
Godavery in the south. Urya is a tolerably wards towards Rajmahal. 
pure dialect of Bengali. In the direction of The Sonthal tribe , appear to be very widely 
Bengal, it follows the coast-line as far as the spread. It is found in Chota Nagpur and » 
Hijilli and Tumlook divisions on the Hooghly. the skirts and valleys of the Rajmahal hills* 
On the western side of the Midnapore district, It is enumerated by Mr. Stirling in bis list of 

it intermingles with Bengali near the river the tribes of Cuttack, and, according to Captain 
Subanrekha. To the westward, the Gond and Sherwell, its range is from Cuttack through 
Uria languages pass into each other and at Chota Nagpur to Rewa, thus embracing the 
Sonapur half the people speak the one and half territory of both divisions of the eastern Via- 
the other language. About Ganjam, the first dyan races. 

traces of the Telugu or Tiling lauguage occur, The Male and Uraon languages are mainly 
though the Uria still prevails forty- five miles Dravidian, and it is remarkable that although 
south of Ganjam* on the lowlands of > the sea* the Male are now confined to theN. Kt oxtre- 
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mityofthe Vindhya, where the Ganges washes 
god bends round the chain, and are separated 
from the South Dravidian nations hy the Kol f 
their language is more Dravidian than the Kol 
itself. The explanation is probably to be found 
in the circumstance of the Uraon and Male 
having originally formed an uninterrupted ex- 
tension of the Gond tribes and dialects that 
extended from the GodaVery to the N. extre- 
mity of the Vindhya. 

Uraon , according to Dr. Caldwell, is an un- 
cultivated idiom, and contains many roots and 
forms belonging to the Kol dialects and so 
many Dravidian roots of primary importance, 
that it is considered by Dr. Caldwell as having 
originally been a member of the Dravidian 
family of languages. 

The Kol and Male-Uraon are physically 
Ultra-Indian more than Dravidian, aud the oc- 
cupation of the eastern Vindhya and hills on 
the opposite side of the Gangetic vallev, by 
Ultra-Indians, seems to imply that the valley 
itself was at one time possessed by the same 
race,— the simplest conclusion is that the Kol 
were an extension of the ancient Ultra-Indo- 
Dravidian population of the lower Ganges and 
of the highlands on its Eastern margin. 

The Kond language of Gumsur appears to 
be merely a dialect of the Gond. — ( Mr. Logan 
in Jl. In Arch.) 

#o, the Ho language differs so little in 
phonology and glossary from the Mundah, 
Bhumij and Sonthal, that Captain TicktU’s ac- 
count of its grammar, may be taken as that of 
the Kol language generally. 

The Mundah Kol or Ho comprise about 
two-thirds of the population of the five per- 
gunnahs of Silli, Tamar, Barundah, Rabey and 
Bundu, all others being recent settlers. But 
many of the Mundah Kol have been dispossess- 
ed of their ancestors, lands, bv middlemen, 
brahmans, and rajpnts. Mundah settlements 
are chiefly in the eastern and southern parts of 
Chota Nagpore.— (Dalton, p* 154, 163.) The 
Mundah and Sonthal are amongst the ugliest 
of mankind, the Sonthals being remarkable for 
good nature and ugliness. They are more like 
Hottentots than Negroes. — (0. p. 150-151.) 
The extreme featured of the Mundah race have 
high cheek bones, small orbits often with an 
oblique setting, fiat faces, without much beard 
oi whisker, and in colour from brown to tawny 
yellow. Mundah features are fiat and broad, 
the richer people of the Mundah, who aspire 
to be zemindars, wear the poita, reverence j 
brahmans, and worship Kali, but the mass 
continue in their original faith. The great 
propitiatory sacrifices to the local deities are 
carousals at which they eat, drink, sing, 
fiance and make love and the hindus settled in 
^ B - province propitiate the local deities* The 
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Mundah oountfy Is arranged into Porta or divi- 
sions, each consisting of twelve or more villages 
under a chief, and the chiefs meet at timea for 
consultation. Many of the Oraon and some of the 
Mundah clans or Kill* are called after animals, 
the eel, hawk, crow, heron, and the clans do foot 
eat the animal whose name they bear, The 
Mundah and Ho dead are placed in a coffin 
along with all the clothes and ornaments Used 
and all the money the deceased hod abd all 
burned. The larger bones are preserved till n 
large monumental stone can be obtained) and 
the bones are interred below it, the Ho near the 
houses, the Oraon separate from the village. 
They are taken to the tomb in a procession* With 
young girls with empty and partly broken 
pitchers, which they reverse from them to him 
to show that they are empty. The collection 
of these massive grave stones under the fine old 
tamarind trees is a remarkable feature in Kol 
villages. The stones are sometimes so large 
that the men of several villages are required to 
move one. The bones are put wah some rice into 
a new earthen vessel, deposited into the hole 
prepared for them and covered with the big stone. 
The Mundah and Oraon races are fond of field 
sports and all game, large and small, disappear 
from near them. They form great hunting par- 
ties. Fishing and cockfighting are also resorted 
to. The Mundah and Ho have a Shamanite reli- 
gion. They have no worship of material idols, 
outSingbongu, the sun, is the supreme being, the 
creator and preserver, a benificent deity, and 
they have secondary gods all invisible, and 
generally malevolent. Sacrifices to Singbongu 
are mode of fov^ls, pigs, white goat, ram, and 
buffalo. 

The Oraon worship the sun under the name 
of Dhurmi, as the creator and preserver, and 
offer white animals to him in sacrifice. 

The Mundah Ho and Oraon are all divided 
into families, called Kili or clan, and may not 
take to wife a girl of their own Kili. 

Manki, is the name applied to the Mundah 
chiefs, in the southern parts of Chota Nagpore. 
The Manki of Chota Nagpore have acquired 
considerable estates. 

Mundah and Ho houses are more isolated 
with better accommodation than those of .the 
Oraon, with verandahs, and separate apartments 
for the married and unmarried members. Every 
Mundah village has its own dancing place — 
( Major Dalton , pp. 76, 158, 159, 163, 168, 
188-9.) 

Sonthal — The Sonthal, Mundah, Bhumi and 
Ho speak languages nearly identical. They 
occupy most of the British districts of Ghpita 
Nagpur, Singbhum, Manbbum and the hilly 
part of Bhagulpur, (tbeRajmahal hills excepted) 
now known as the Sonthal pergunnaha; alsp, 
parts of west Burdwan, Midnapore and Cut* 
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tabk-^ft extensive region west of ; Calcutta* 
The Sonthal are a simple, industrious people, 
honest and truthful, and free from cast preju- 
dice Their country is healthy, their numbers 
Ore increasing, and they are much sought 
after and prised as labourers, by the Bengal 
Indigo planters also, for the railways, and 
other works of western Bengal, and in the 
Assam' tea plantations. These tribes live apart 
in detached houses or isolated hamlets. — ( Vamp - 
dell, p. 33, 34, 35 ) 

The Sonthal are a branch of the Mundali Kol. 
They seem to have separated when the Mundah 
and to have fallen back on Chota Nagpur from 
the Damudah river, which the Sonthal call their 
sea, and they preserve the ashes of their dead 
until an opportunity occurs of throwing them 
into that stream orof burying them on its banks. 
The Sonthal are now most numerous in the 
Sonthal Pergunnahs but there are many in Mo- 
hurbnnj and there are' several colonies of them 
in the Singbhum district. They are an erratic 
race ; but, Lt. Col. Dalton thinks that they 
left their chief settlements on the Damudah 
river from having been pressed by the Koormi. 
The Sonthal, Bhumij and Mundah tribes have 
long been kuown to be intimately connected, 
and they have affinities with the wild clan of 
the Korewah of Sirgujah and Juspur, with the 
Kheriah tribe of Chota Nagpur and the Juanga 
of the Cuttack tributary mahals. Since ttie 
beginning of the nineteenth century they 
have intruded themselves into some of the 
Rajraahal districts, which therefore now contain 
two populations, allied to each other, but speak- 
ing languages said to be mutually unintelligible. 

The Sonthal and Bhumij races have suffered 
in esteem in consequence of the human sacrifices 
offered at the shrine of Kali as Kpnkini, but 
these races personally do not much care for ibis 
goddess, at whose shrine the establishment and 
ritual are essentially brahminical. — (Dalton , pp. 
154, 157.) The Sonthal and Bajmahali are 
markedly different in habits, appearance, man- 
ners and national characteristics and on the 
Chota Nagpore plateau these differences are 
very marked. The Sonthal are a very ugly race, 
with flat broad nosed features. They are a 
more simple, mild, industrious race than the 
Bqjniahali, Gond or Khond. Though the Son- 
thalare geographically near the plains, they 
seem to be more shy and more socially isolated 
than the Mundah, Bhumi and Ho. They have 
kept much to themselves, preferring locations 
surrounded by jungle and segregated from the 
world, and cultivating the lower lands of their 
country, but they have latterly taken to labour 
for hire. — (Campbell > p* 35.) 

' Captain Walter, 8. Sherwill, Revenue Sur- 
veyor, in his ° Notes upon a Tour through the 
B^maflil Hir.my* the Sonthal has the honour 
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of being aboriginal to India* It was his fore* 
fathers who first occupied and inhabited the 
land then known under name of Colar. From 
them the country was usurped by invaders 
from the Ariana of the Greek Geographers. 
The Aryan followers of Brahma first settled in 
the Punjab, the Sapta Sindhoo of the Vedas 
and the Hapta-Hindoo of the Zendavesta and 
the Sonthal is singled out by his short-make, his 
thick lips, high cheek-bones, flat nose and small 
eyes. He has little or no beard. The Sonthal 
race are usually quiet, but in 1855 they were 
impelled by a sense of wrong to a headlong 
rebellion and then gave much and prolonged 
annoyance. In the suppression of the rebellion 
half their numbers perished. They occupy the 
district surrounded by Bhagulpore, Berhampore 
and Biibhum, and are now ruled by a com- 
missioner. The Kumea in the Sonthal pergun- 
nahs was a person, who for a period voluntarily 
bound himself to slavery. The Sonthal are 
truth-telling, patient, kind of heart, honest and 
ingenuous and characterised for their simplicity. 
They are reserved and phlegmatic. Latham says 
the Sonthal believes in Chandabunga, an all per- 
vading deity, to whom, once in 3 or 5 years, he 
sacrifices a goat on a Sunday. Holding the goat 
under his arm, he stands on one leg, and looking 
heavenward he calls on Chandabunga, kills the 
goat and eats it. They have four gods of the 
woods (Diyads) called Jaihirira, Monikoh, Ma- 
rungburu and Gosaira, who seem to resemble the 
Lares and Penates of the Romans. These are 
represented by four stones buried in a clump of 
trees called the Jairthan and no Sonthal village 
can be settled till the Jairthan is established. A 
familiar deity is Manjiharam in the shape of a 
stone, which is buried in the centre of the 
village in a small open shed. The ahed is called 
Buddhathan, for Manjiharam is also called 
Buddah Manji, a Manji and Sonthal being 
synonymous. The panchayats of the Sonthal 
assemble here. In the months of April and 
May, when the leaves are bare, 2,000 to 4,000 
Sonthals assemble with bows and arrows, for 
their great Seudra or hunting expedition, during 
which they make great circles to enclose and 
kill all the smaller game. They eat the flesh 
of every animal. Their most solemn oath is 
taken when touching a tiger’s skin. They 
dance in bodies of one or two hundred to the 
wild, gloomy, monotonous, music of flutes and 
drums. The men go round one way, while 
the women circle the other. The men step in 
time without much action, but the women drop 
their heels and toes in a double shuffle, and 
bend their bodies forward to a half kneeling 
position, as though paying homage to the men. 
Peacock’s feathers enter largely into the pan- 
phernalia required in aome aaneea. They 
marryat will, but catt be divorced through the 
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panchayat When death occurs, the body is resemble those of all the rude tribes whom he 
burned and the ashes taken to the Damu- had seen on the hills from the Ganges to Mala- 
dab. In the Mission school in their neigh- bar. Their noses are seldom arched and are 
bourhood about 300 boys were under education rather thick at the points, owing to their nos- 
in 1860. The houses of the Sonthal are in en- trils being circular, Bishop Heber says that 
closures made with the green boughs of the. the Male nose is rather turned up than flattish, 
Sakua, planted in the ground and tied together but they are not so diminutive as the noses of 
they keep each family distinct from its neigh- the Tartar nations, nor flattened like those of 
hours, they generally contain a Sonthal and the African Negro. Their faces are oval and not 
his wife, several married children and their shaped like a lozenge, as those of the Chinese 
families a pig-stay, buffalo-shed, and a dove- are. Their lips are full, but not at all like those 
cot, a wooden stand holds the water-pots, the of the Negro ; on the contrary their mouths in 
water from which is used for drinking or cook- general are very well formed. Their eyes, in- 
ing, there is also a rude woodeu press for ex- s^tead of being hid in fat and placed obliquely 
pressing oil from the mustard seed. In a like those of the Chinese, are exactly like those 
corner of the yard there will be a plough or a of the Europeans. Their women, though hard 
couple of solid wheeled carts, whilst numbers worked are far from having harsh features, 
of pigs and poultry are seen in every direction. Bishop Heber says that the Malay or Chinese 
Each of the enclosures contains to the number character of their features is lost, in a great 
of ten souls. — Tr. of Hind. Vol % I. 181. degree, on close inspection. The Male head 
The Paharia of the Sonthal pergunnah arc like that of the Kol has more of an elongated 
arranged into two tribes, those who live in the oval than that of a lozenge shape. The fore- 
Rajmahal hills, and the Naiga Pahariah on the head is not narrow and the lateral projection of 
plains to the west. The former live by grain the zygomata is comparatively small. Nothing 
crops reared on the slopes of the hills, and by is said respecting the shape of the back of the 
bartering in the plains the hill bamboos, the head, a very important point in comparing 
grass and timber, which grow in luxuriant pro- Turanian tribes, the Male , or Hill mau is des- 
fusion iu every direction. The Paharia are cribed by Captain Sherwill as much shorter 
given to great lying and drunkenness. The than the Sonthal and of a much slighter make. 
Bhagulpor Ilill Rangers are principally com- He is beardless or nearly so, is not of such a 
posed of this people. But since Mr. Cleveland’s cheerful disposition, nor is he so industrious. — 
settlement in the beginning of this century many (Mr. Logan in Jl. In. Arch) 
of them receive pensions. The other body, the Ho — In the mountains S. W. of Calcutta, 

Naiga Paharia, have more than all the vices of are the Dhangar, Oraon, the Kol, the Lurka 
their tribe on the hills, but are worse off, having Kol or Ho, and the Khond. 
no right of forest or well wooded hills and rea- The Ho are a, comparatively small tribe, 
dily take to brigandage. Both the Paharia Their country proper is the part of the Sing- 
tribes are low in the social scale.— (Cal. Review , bhum district, called Colehan, a series of fair 
Dec. 1860.) and fertile plains studded with hills, it is about 

The Sonthal and Male or Rajmahali are re- 60 miles from N. to S. and from 35 to 60 in 
garded by Mr. Logan as a displaced portion of breadth, and ha9 to the South and S. E., the 
the prior inhabitants of the country. The Male tributary estates Mokurbung, Keonjur, Bonai 
and Kol tribes are supposed by him to resemble and Gangpur, inhabited by Urya speaking 
the coarser Binua tribes of the Malay peninsula, hindus : to the east and north the Bengali 
more than the Burmans, the Malays, or other pergunnah of Dhulbhum and district of Man- 
Indonesian tribes* But the same type as the bhura ; and to the N. and N. E. the Hindi dis- 
MaleandKol are found amongst Malays and trict of Lohardaggah. The Ho is the moat 
Burmans, although generally softened, and compact, the purest, most powerful and inter- 
the short and turned up nose . are Binua, esting and best looking division of the whole 
as also is the small stature and the vertical Mundah nation. The more civilized Ho have 
turned up head. The Male or Rajmahali are an erect carriage and dignified, fine manly 
described as mostly very low in stature, but bearing, with figures often models of beauty ; 
stout and well proportioned. There are many the occupants of the less reclaimed parts are 
less than 4 feet 10 inches and perhaps more more savage looking. Their tradition is that 
under 5 feet 3 than above that standard, but 5 they came from Chota Nagpur and that they 
feet 3 inches is about the average height of the brought with them their system of confederate 
men, Their nose is flat and their lips thick, government of Purha, which they call Pirhiox 
though less so than the Kafir of Africa, but Pir. The Ho of Singhbum are also styled 
their lips are thicker than those of the popula- Laraka Kol and have a tradition that they once 
tions of the neighbouring plains. Buchanan wore leaves only, as the Juanga women now do, 
Hamilton lays that the features and complexion and not long since they threatened to revert 
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(Item unless cloth-sellers lowered their prices, ters. The Kharawa are mentioned by Captain 
The Ho of the border land have probably much Blunt (Vol. VII, As. Res.) as very savage and 
intermixed with the Urya and are less ugly speaking quite an unintelligible language. This* 
than the race is usnally described to be. To- they now seem to have forgotten as they speak a 
wards the close of the eighteenth century a dialect of Hindi. The rojahs of Singrowii and 
maharajah of Chota Nagpur at the head of Jushpur are Kharawa, though claiming to be 
twenty thousand of his own men in co-opera* Rajput. They have no caste distinctions and 
tion with the forces of the Rajput chiefs of eat anything. The Kharawa of Sargujah do 
Singbhum, entered the Colehau to enforce the not use the plough. The race are mostly short 
submission of the Ho. They allowed him to of stature but with well knit muscular frames, 
enter, but then fell on his army in masses and complexion brown, not black, sharp, bright, 
routed it with great slaughter. From 1819 to deep set eyes, noses not deficient in prominency, 
1886 , they continued hostile to the British somewhat high cheek bones, but without marked 
Government but were then thoroughly subdued, maxillary protuberances. The Kharawa of the 
and placed under British protection. Thepeo- hills are wild savages, armed with battle axes, 
pie and cultivation has immensely increased hows and arrows. The Korcwah are nomadic 
and the people are peaceful, prosperous, and and migrate every second or third year. Their 
happy, with liindu villages and colonies amongst villages are therefore mere standing camps, 
them. The Ho of the lower part of Singbhum consist of about forty houses built round a large 
and Maunbhum are tolerably civilized are more square in the centre of which is the dancing 
dignified, more resemble North American In- arena.— (Dalton, p. 176. Campbell, p. 36, 40, 
dians and have donsiderable physical qualities. 37S.) 

The men are reserved, but often indulge in Oraon, is a tribe found amongst others in the 
excess The girls have a modest demeanour Chota Nagpur territory. Their language is of the 
with frank open manners and womanly grace. Dravidian stock. They are located in the high- 
The Ho are sensitively alive to abusive lan- lands east of the Udipur aud Sargujah district 
guage and occasionally commit suicide on an of the Chota Nagpur division. They form a con- 
angry word. They are eminently truthful and Biderable part of the population of the Jushpore 
are all kindly affectionate to one another. A highlands and these Jushpore Oraon are the 
Ho bridegroom buys his bride, or rather his ugliest of the race. Thence, eastwards, the 
father buys her for him, the price being so Oraon have pushed themselves into the country 
many head of cattle.— {Latham's Ethnology. 0 f the Muudah in the plateau of the Chota I 
Campbell, p. 22, 35,181. Dalton, p. 197. Nagpur district and adjoining country. They 
166*8. Capt. Tickell. As. Soc. Jour . Vol. are not, at present, a dominant race. They are / 
IX. pp. 783, 997-1063.) laborious and industrious and are engaged as' 

Kh&rewah , a considerable tribe dwelling near labourers in Bengal. The Oraon, call thern- 
the Oraon and to the north of the Lurka Kol, selves Khoonkir. They have traditions that they 
in the highest hills to the north of Jushpore were once settled in Ouzerat, but on being ex- 
and in those between Sargujah and Palemovv. pelled from there travelled eastwards fighting ur.- 
They speak much the same language as the Ho, successfully on the road, and finally settled on 
Sontal, Bhumi and Mundah, and they appear to the Rhotas hills where some of them seem to 
be of the same stock, though much less civi- have remained until the mahomedans erected 
lixed. They are described as of small stature, a fort there. There is no similarity between 
with shaggy heads of hair and some beard, and the language of the Oraon and that of the 
to be of a lighter colour, and better looking Mundah and their cognates ; the Mundah is soft 
than their neighbours. They occupy the hills and sonorous, while the Oraon is guttural and 
and highest table lands of Sargujah and Jush- harsh and the Oraon language of the Rajmahal 
pur, and they possibly were forced into that hills and the Tamul have a near connection* 
position by one of the Gond tribes. They are The Oraon, when driven from the Bbotas hills* 
a considerable, ugly, and ill favoured tribe in brought with them to the plateau large herds 
the district of Palemow, in Singrowli, the of cattle and implements of husbandry prevr- 
billy country of Mirzapore and Rewah, and on ously unknown to the Mundah. Also the 
the borders of Benares and Behar and west- Oraon, when driven from the Rhotas hills, 
wards in parts of Sargujah and Jushpur, and separated into two great divisions, one uf these 
they are numerous to the N. E. in those moving to the S. E. formed a settlement in the 
parts of the plains adjoining the hills. They Rajmahal hills, and are now known as the 
are also found on the outskirts of the Patna Male or Rajmahali ; the other sought refuge 
and Arrah districts. A division of the Kharawa to the south in the Palamow hills, and wander- 
tribe is the Bhogtah. The Kharawa are the ed from valley to valley in those ranges, till 
dominant tribe of Palamow and Singrowli. they found themselves in Burwai, a hill-locked. 
Wy are labourers, palanquin bearers and per- estate in Chota Nagpur proper, From thence 
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they occupied the high lands of Jushpur and 
formed the settlements in the vicinity of Lohar- 
dugg», ou the Chota Nagpur plateau where 
tney still constitute the hulk of the population. 

Dalton, p. 1 60. t )ampbdl , p . 33 .) 

The present customs of the Oraon have been 
derived from the Mooudah, and differ therefore 
from those of the Raj ui a ha Ii people whose iso- 
lated position has preserved their ancient cere- 
monies. In the marriages of the Oraon, a pub- 
lic recognition that the couple have slept 
together is a patt of the ceremony \ the Oraon 
burn their dead. They are sworn on the l)oob 
grass. Their supreme deity is the sun, called 
Bhurmo, a Sanscrit frord. Amongst the Raj- 
mahali people, it is customary for the engaged 
couple to sleep together before marriage. They 
bury their dead. They swear on salt. They 
worship Bedo Gosain-, an invisible spirit. The 
Kajmahali is less cheerful than the Sonthal, 
less industrious and does not join in the dances 
to which the people of the Muoudah stock are 
so devoted. . 

The Oraon are more lively thart the Moon- 
dah, quite as industrious and the most active 
and nimble footed of the dancers. — ( Dalton , 
p. 17 1 172.) The Oraon are now a good deal 
interposed between the Kharawa and the Mun- 
dah, but though the Kharawa and Oraon are 
in contact, they are described by Colonel Dalton 
as very unlike one another in language, Appear- 
ance, manners and customs;— (C-p. 39;) Oraon 
settlements predominate in the western parts of 
the Chota Nagpur plateau and each village group 
has its peculiar flag. The Oraon are a very 
small race* but well proportioned. The youug 
men have light graceful figures and are as 
active as monkeys. Those resiuing in isolated 
positions are generally black or dark and ill- 
favoured. They have wide mouths, thick lips, 
projecting maxillary processes, nostrils wide 
apart, no marked elevation of the nose, and low 
foreheads, though not, in general very receding. 
The Oraou who dwell in mixed communities 
have more varied features and colours softer, 
fairer and pleasing when young and improve in 
appearance with civilisation. — ( Dalton , pp. 1 3** 
169-7 0.) The Oraon* according to Colonel 
Dalton have more of the Africau type of feature, 
he has seen woolly heads amongst them and 
the wild Oraon have almost an Ape like phy- 
siognomy* The Juspur Oraou, according to 
Colonel Dalton, are the ugliest of the race, with 
very low foreheads, flat noses and projecting 
cheek bones* and approach the negro in physi- 
ognomy and in mamier the Oraon are more like 
bright hearted Negroes (G. p. 32.) are fond of 
gaiety* decorating rather than clothing his per- 
son, whether working or playiug, always cheer- 
ful* and young Oraon boys and girls are in- 
tensely fond of decorating their persons with 
beads and brass ornaments which they discard 
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on becoming Christians. Oraou youths and 
maidens speedily acquired the songs and this 
steps of the Mundah. the OraOn have small* 
ill-built, untidy huts, in which the family reside* 
But they have iu each village, of old standing* 
a Dum'-Kuria, or bachelor’s hall in which all 
boys and unmarried men of the tribe are ob- 
liged to sleep. Any absentee is fined ; in 
Dum-Kuria, also, is placed all the flags* instru- 
ments used in their dctncing and other festi- 
vals, and in front of it is a clear circular space 
for t be dancing ground. In some Oraon vil- 
lages, also, the unmarried girls have a house to 
themselves with an elderly woman to look after 
them — she has always a stick in hand. The 
Oraon have no gardens or orchards belonging; 
to individual houses* but they have Some find 
trees, common property within the village, and 
outside* their groves of fruit trees form a beau- 
tiful feuturc of Chota NagpUr scenery. The 
Oraou have a veneration for salt ; Mundah and 
Oraon marriages as a rule are not contracted 
until both bride and bridegroom are of ma- 
ture age* the young people often making love 
and suiting themselves, tu Chota Nagpur 
amongst the agricultural classes, and in Siug- 
bkum amongst all classes of Kols, girls have A 
fixed price sometimes up to 40 head of cattle ; 
and girls ofteu long remain unmarried, even to 
be old maids-. When they are married, the 
bride clasps a mahwa tree, the groom a mango 
tree, and at the close of the ceremonies the 
bridesmaids pour ajar of water over the headb 
of each of the couple who then retire to chang’d 
their wet clothes. The next morning tbh 
bridesmaid burstiirtto the nuptial chamber and 
bring forth the bride and groom. — (Dalton, p, 
175, 179, 198 ) In villages east of Ranches, 
wholly inhabited by the Oraou, the Mundah* 
not the Oraon is the language spoken. 

Mundah artd Oraon village officers are thfe 
Bhumhar, whose head is called Mundah the 
Malito or assessor, Bhandari, his assistant ; thfc 
Pali an or priest ; Gorait or messenger, and 
Kotwar or Police; 

jbustar, a large district and dependency id 
Central India surrounded by the Tiling in the 
south, Khond and Mari Goad on the east add 
hiudus to the north. 

Gudba is a Kolarian tribe numerous in the 
eastern part of Bustar and Jeypur* but scarce to 
the west of Bustar some of their most impor- 
tant words arc identical with those used by the 
Kurku in the west, and by the Kol and Son- 
that on the east.~C7; /. P. C. Hep. p . 6. 

In Sht^bhum, occasionally* iu the market*, 
a young man will pounce on % a girl and carry 
her off by force, his friends covering the re- 
treat. — ( Dalton , p . 181.) 


The Khond, Kund , or more properly the Ku* 
is the language of the people who are oonunon* 
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I Hfea TChoitdfyut who digitate thethselves the hilly tract which attends from Paris 
Xd. They dwell in the country surrounding Kimedy to Berhampore (Ganjam.) It is 
the Urya in Sumbhulpur and to the south, bounded on the East by the narrow belt which 
they inhabit the upper parts of Gondwana, separates the hill tracts from the sea, and 
Gurasur and* the hilly ranges of Orissa and on the West by the Kliond clans of Chinna 
their horrid rites of offering children and young Kimedy and Jeypore, The Sowrah are b*- 
peopVe in sacrifice (see Meriah) are generally lieved to be prior occupants, but in habit and 
Known. Kimedy is peopled by Khond, who, barbarism they bear a strong resemblance to the 


during the past thirty years have been repeat- 


Danda Sitia had sometime before been 


Cuiy in rebellion. The hilly tracts of India from apprehended by the authorities of Ganjam, on a 
Ifoorshedabad down to Ganjam, and southwards charge of dacoity, He was convicted and sen- 
'Otl' the skirts and in the valleys of the moun- termed, but the sentence required confirmation, 
Urns as far as Cape Comorin, are peopled by and in the interim he contrived to effect his 
hundreds of small tribes, who form amongst escape, Flying to his own village, he collected 
themselves independent nations, who have not a large body of his clansmen, and with 10,000 
yet felt the effects of civilization and— as with followers attacked the manager of Purla Ki* 
the Southall,— the Sauriah and the Khond, oc- medy. Seven peons were killed upon the spot, 
casionally rise in open rebellion against the and though the manager escaped, the whole 
British power. It was known in 1833, that country was immediately in a state of exciie- 
the Khond race were addicted to the sacrifice of ment. The Sowrah had previously been irri* 


hitman beings, — Meriah, — to the earth god- 
dess ; and, ever since then, the British Govern- 
ment have made continuous effects to suppress 


tated by the execution of two of their number 
for murdering the headman of a village, and 
had openly threatened vengeance for their 


this rite. Since 1857, the Khond of Kimedy deaths. An old device also was employed to 
have again been surging up, from time to time, stimulate them to action, and give additional 
hut the true reasons are not known, though coherence to the movement. As in the Sou* 
those alleged are their hopes of renewing the thal rebellion, an avatar descended, though he 
Meriah. Kond savages occupy the eastern parts was not, as with the Sonthal, in the shape either 
of the highlands between the Godavery and the of a cart wheel or of a piece of paper. The Sow- 
Mahanadi and are notorious for their human rah appear to be advanced beyond that point 
sacrifices. Those near Berhnmpoor average in in theology, and their idol was a little brazen 
height 5 ft. 5| in. and in weight 8 stone, with image. But in all other respects the device wasj 
well developed muscles and tendons standing identical with that employed among the 8on-»| 
out hard and firm. They are wiry and active, thal. The avatar issued commands, the active// 
have an upright gait, carry their heads erect, leader is sole interpreter of them, and the cona- 
straight noses, narrow nostrils, thin lips, black mands authorized armed resistance to regular 
‘eyes, not high cheek bones, slight projecting authority. The Sowrah country is one of tlw 
lower jaw, white and regular teeth with oval most difficult in the world, a hilly tract covered 
faces, as if of a mixed Caucasian and mongo- with a jungle as deadly to sepoys as the lowest 


lower jaw, white and regular teeth with oval most difficult in the world, a hilly tract covered 
faces, as if of a mixed Caucasian and mongo- with a jungle as deadly to sepoys as the lowest 
lian origin. Their ordinary food consists of swamp in the Sonthal Pergunnahs, 
the wild farinacous products of the hills. They Bhui or Bhnya , a very numerous tribe 
are social, but easily excited, and more truthful dwelling all along the borders of Bengal, Orissa 
‘thaft natives of the plains. Animal food and and part of Behar. The Bhui of the south of 
patm wine are only used on festive occasions. India keep asses, which the Bujhwa or Bhui of 
The deities of the Khond are the same as those Northern India do not keep. The Bhuya seem 
of the S. E. Good, Pen and Pennoo are com- to belong to west Bengal and Orissa on the 
BKm to Khond and Gond. Duladeo was a bride- one side and to Assam on the other. Ac- 
(gloom who perished in the marriage procession cording to Colonel Dalton they were once the 
and received divine honours. — (Mr, Campbell, dominant race in Assam, but they seem to 


Pr, Mad . Govt.) 


have been the prior occupants of Bengal and 


Sowrah, Sour or 8aur .-~ This term, identi- they have apparently no connection with the 


tA with Sairea, is applied to populations occu- 
pying the fastnesses of the Eastern Ghats, along 


Bhumi or Boyar, They appear to be the origin- 
al occupants of much of the lower country to 


Wilh the Kond and Kol. The Sourah are the south of the Chota Nagpur plateau, great 
wholly within Telingana, and extend from the, part of Singbhura and Bouai and the borders 
godavery to the southern frontier of the of Orissa. They have been partly driven from a 
? XlQSid. An insurrection in 1858, was neither portion of their country and they are partly domi- 
nor led by Khonds, the principal actor in nated over by Kol, themselves probably impelled 
the affair was a man named Danda Sina, of south and east by pressure from the not th and 
Garbah Goomah, a village occupied by the west. But they are still very numerous 
^ ^wraK' iribe, a race of savages armed with in all the districts and petty states thereabouts, 
. ' mdbaitie tics, who occupy and are (oundmore or leseeU the across 

: . v * 
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the lover bill country lo the borders of Behar; 
close up to Gya were they are succeeded by the 
Jcahar as palanquin-bearers. The Bhuya are 
the palanquin-bearers of Chota Nagpur. Major 
Tickell describes them as originally rich in 
cattle, and Mr. Campbell deems it possible that 
the hindus have changed them to Goali who 
are a most numerous race in Bengal and 
Orissa. They are a dark complexionedracc with 
rather high cheek bones, but not otherwise 
peculiar and approximate in appearauGe to the 
Urya. Those in the hills towards the Bahar 
border have a darker complexion. They have 
no language of their own, but speak Urya on 
the Urya borders, Bengali, on 'the borders of 
Bengal, and Hindi further north. 

Kaur , according to Col. Dalton, the Kaur 
next to the Jushpur Oraon, are the ugliest race 
he had seen, dark, coarse featured, wide mouths 
and thick lips. They are a very industrious, 
thriving people, about Korea and TJdipur, in 
the extreme w*est of the Chota Nagpur Agency, 
of Nagpur proper. They speak Hindi. They 
are considerably advanced in civilization, but 
are very black, with broad noses and thick lips. 
They eat fowls and do not reverence brahmins, 
but worship Siva. They bury their dead. They 
claim to be descendants of the Kuru who fought 
the Pandu. — Campbell, pp, 22, 40. 

Bhur , a tribe near Palemow mentioned by 
Buchanan, of whom little is known —{G. p. 
39.) 

Gour , a race on the east of the Gond, who 
extend into the borders of the Chota Nagpur 
agency in Udipurand Sargujah. They are the 
dominant tribe in Sargujah and the Sargujah 
rajah is supposed to be a Gour though claim- 
ing to be a rajput. They are much hinduised. 
—C.p. 32. 

Dhoonkur orDhankur or Dhungur in the 
Lukti territory bordering on Udipur and Sultan- 
pur, a short but muscular and able-bodied tribe 
who speak a separate language. The tribe is 
confined to Chota Nagpur, and the adjoining 
districts. They do not follow hindu rites and 
they have no temples, but set up near their 
villages a stone with some rude carvings, 
which they worship in times of famine or 
sickness or calamity. They bury but sometimes 
burn their dead.— G. J.P . C. R> p. 6 and 7. 

Gowari) a tribe of agriculturists speaking the 
Mahratta language dwelling in the more civil- 
ized partB of the Central Provinces. They 
resemble Raj Gond, but are fairer, — 0 . J . P. 
Com. Pep., p. 20. 

Kheriah , an aboriginal tribe settled on the 
plateau of Chota Nagpur, they venerate the 
Koel river, as the Sonthal does the Damudah 
river. Kheriah build substantial comfortable 
bouses. They say that their first settlement 
was Port, village, on the Koel river. Their 
custom and appearance w sufficiently 


approximate to those of the Mundab qs to evU 
dence a consanguinity.— Dalton^ p, 155, 
Campbell, p t 36. 

Btndkur , a race in the south of Chota Nag* 

P ure ; 

Birhore , a race in the south of Chota Nag*, 
pur. 

Bhuhar , or Boyar a race in the north of Chota 
Nagpur. 

The Kherria, Bendkur, Birhore and Bhuhar 
arc described as regularly wild inhabitants o( 
the hills and jungles who have no fixed villages, 
but move about from place to place, burning 
down the jungles, sowing in the ashes, and 
after the harvest, moving elsewhere.— G. p. ?6v 

Bhumiy means man of the soil, but Bui also 
is earth or soil. The Bhumi are numerous* 
They form the majority of the population 
in all the estates of the Manbhum district to 
the south of the Kassai river. As they ap- 
proach the confines of Chota Nagpur they ap? 
pear to be called indifferently, Mundah or 
Bhumij, and they intermarry. More to thq 
east, the Bhumij have greatly assimilated to 
the Bengali, many have acquired estates aud in- 
fluence as Sirdar Ghatwali, the hereditary guar- 
dians of the passes. They tenaciously cling 
to their national songs and dances. Bhtumjj 
are to be found in Mohurbunj and Keonjur, 
and it is this branch of the Mundah race which 
has spread farthest in an eastern direction. 
The Bhoomi of the lower part of Singhbhum and 
Manbhum are tolerably civilized. All the wild 
tribes of Central India worship relatives im- 
mediately after death. Bhunjia, Bhumij, and 
Kol tribes or clans practice the ceremony 
whereby the soul of a man just deceased is 
attracted or conjured into some tangible thing 
which is brought back into the house soon after 
the funeral, apparently that the soul may thence-, 
fourth be worshipped as a household Bpirit. 
Traces of this superstition may be found all 
the world over. It is practiced by hindus* 
Herodotus and Homer show its antiquity- Cap- 
tain Burton mentions it in Africa. — (Cent; Ind F , 
Prov . Com . Rep. pp, 5, 9. Dalton , pp. 147, 
156. Campbell, p. 33.) 

Male . — The Kajinahal hills form a kind of 
knot, at the extreme eastern point of the bill 
country of Central India dividing Bengal front 
Behar. They are to the east of the Oraon, but 
are entirely different from their neighbours the 
Sonthal. Kajmahali people are known as Male* 
They are better looking than the Sontb&lv 
The skin is dark, face bread, eye small, an4 
lips thicker than those of the men of the plainf* 

Their language abounds in terms common lo 
the Tamul and Telugu, and contains so mai’f 
Dra vidian root* of primary importance, though 
lit also oontains a large admixture of rootaagji 
forma belonging to the Kol dialects, 

Caldwell, oonsidera it jitd QrfcNfy, 
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He Dravidian family of languages. It fa spoken 
by the Male, or inhabitants of the hills. The 
brief vocabulary of the words of the. tribe in- 
habiting the Rajmahal hills in Central India, as 
Contained in Vol. V. of the Asiatic Researches 
and Mr. Hodgson’s more complete collections 

S ’oye the idiom of this tribe to b« in the main 
ravrdian. Test words show an identity of 
language among the Rnjmahali on the east : 
and the Maria in the remote jungles down to 
the Godavery and the G-ond who live along 
the Satpura as fur west as Nimar and Mahva. 
It is akin to that of the Oraon. Latham says 
Bedo is one of their gods, and is the same as 
the Batho of the Boda, the Potlnng of the 
Kuki and Buddl^ and their priesthood like 
that of the Bodo consists of Devian, and 
Dewasi.* 1 

It was the Male race, amongst whom Mr. 
Cleveland so successfully laboured to impart to 
them settled habits. They have been success- 
fully reclaimed-, are quiet cultivators and form- 
ed the bulk of the corps known as the Bliagulpur 
hill ranges. Grhatwall estates are particularly 
numerous in the Bhasulpur and liherbhum di?- 
tyricts adjoining the Rajmahal hills ori either side. 
The estates pay no revenue, but are held on the 
condition of guarding the passes against hill 
jobbers, murderers and cattle-lifters. — ( Lntliam . 
Campbell , p. 25 to 83 > 

The Goud dialect, says Mr. Logan, is Dra- 
vidian, hardly at all affected by Gangetic. The 
Ithond, if not identical, probably agrees with 
it more than with Kol, and the basis of t he 
latter is Dravidian. The Uraon and the Male 
or Raj;raahali dialects are still closer to the 
Gond and south Dravidian than the proper 
Kol. 

For the Male or Rajmnhali, the most east- 
ern dialect, and those which it might have 
been supposed, were longest in contact with 
the east Gangetic, we have vocabularies by 
Major Roberts (A. R. iv. 127) and by Mr. 
Murder (in Mr. Hodgson’s aeries, J. A. S. 
XVIII, 553.) The Uraon vocabulary of Colonel 
Gusely (Hodgson’s series) has so much resem- 
blance to the Male that it may safely be set 
down, as a dialect of the same language. It 
frequently agrees with the Male where it differs 
from the co-dialects, with which it is now in 
contact in Chota Nagpur. This may be con- 
sidered as conforming the tradition of the Uraon. 
that their original country was Botas and parts 
of Rewa, or the hills along the northern bank 
of the Sone (to the southward of Benares) 
According to the tradition, they were driven 
fieross the Sone by the intrusion of Gangetic 
hindus into their native land, and ultimately 
settled in Chota Nagpur, the country of the Koi 
tribe of Mundaor Ho. At a latter period Hin- 
dus pushed into this territory, reduced the more 
^ to elavery, drove the tjrilder 


Kol Into revolt, and eventually forced them to 
migrate to the southward and eastward into the 
land of the Bhuians. The more northerly 0 f 
the eastern emigrants passed out into the low 
country, and mixing with the Bhurnij and 
Bhuian natives, formed the class called Tamaria. 
The more southerly moved into Singbhum, ami 
Kolehnn, living at peace with the Bhuian pre- 
occupants until the intrusion of Hindus fiom 
Marwar, who first leagued with the Bhuian 
against the Kol and then with the Kol against 
the Bhuian, and finally appropriated Sitighhinn 
leaving Kolehan or Hodesarn to the Kol or I| 0> 
as this southern tribe call themselves ( Tickell, 
J\ A. S'. 1849, pp. 694-1?.) Remnants of the 
Kol are still found to the northward nearer 
Chota Nagpur, and they appear to he also 
spread to the northward towards Rajmahal. 
One tribe, the Sonthal, is found in Chota Nag- 
pur and in the skirts and vallies of the Kajma- 
iial hills. It is enumerated by Mr. Stirling in 
his list of theKol tribes of Cuttack, and according 
to Captain W. S. .Slierwill its range is from 
Cuttack through f’hota Nagpur to Rewa, thus 
embracing the territory of both divisions of the 
eastern Vindhvnn. 

The Male and Uraon languages arp mainly 
Dravidian, and it is remarkable that although 
the Male are now confined to the N. B. ex- 
tremity of the Vindhya, where the Ganges 
washes and bends round the chain, and nrc. 
separated fmn the south Dravidian nations by 
the Kol race, their language is more Bravidianj 
than the Kol itself. The pronouns and unmet 
rals, for instance, are Dravidian, while those of 
the Kol are Gmiijetie, Himalayan and Ultra In? 
dian. The explanation is probably to be found 
in the circumstance of the Uraon and Male hav- 
ing, originally, formed an uninterrupted con*, 
tinuation of the Good tribes and dialects that 
extended from the Godavery to the N. E. ex- 
tremity of the Vindhya. The Kol, again, must 
have formerly had a greater extension either on 
the north, breaking through the Male Gondian 
band, into the Gangetic valley, or on the south to 
the seaboard of Cuttack and the lower valley of 
the Ganges, where they would be exposed to the 
influence of maritime visitors and settlers, Ul- 
tra Indian and Gangetic. But as both the Kol 
and the Male-Uraon are physically Ultra Indian 
more than Dravidian, and the occupation of the 
Eastern Vindhya and the hills on the opposite 
side of the Gangetic valley by Ultra Indians im- 
plies that the valley itself was at one time pos-. 
sessed by the same race, the simplest conclusion 
is that the Kol were an extension of the ancient 
ultra Indo-Bravidian population of the Lowe( 
Ganges and the highlands on its eastern margin. 
The peculiarities of Kol, when compare® 
with the S. Dravidian, and the Male-Gondian 
or purer north Dravidian dialects, are chiefly 
glosaarial —Journal India* Arebfysto* 
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tp, No, IV* (Hid V. April and Maty 1853, 
pages from 196 to 198. 

Hindustan, — as known to Europe, is a 
term applied to British India generally. To 
the people of British India, however, and to 
Europeans in India thc.namc is restricted to 
that part of India, which lies between the Hima- 
laya and the Vindhya mountains. But, in con- 
sidering the ethnological relations of India, 
the countries from the Indus and west of the 
five rivers of the Punjab, south easterly to the 
mouths of the Ganges have been so often in the 
occupation of so many different races, whose 
fragments are now found in larger or smaller 
scattered portions throughout the region indi- 
cated, that it will be well to notice the occu-= 
pants of Central India, ltajputannh, Bengal, 
Oudh, the N. W. Provinces, and the Punjab 
as inhabitants of Hindustan, amounting to 
136 millions of people. 

Bengal is a political division of British In- 
dia, comprising Bengal proper, Bchar, Orissa 
including the tributary Mahals, Assam, Chota 
Nagpore, and the native states of Hill Tippe* 
rah and Cooch Behar. It extends from the 
Meridian 82° to 97° E. L. and lies within the 
parallels of 19° 40* and 28^ 10'N. Lat. On 
the N, West is the Native state of Jlewah in 
Central India, also the districts of Mirzapore, 
Ghazipur, and Goruckpur belonging to the 
North West Provinces. 

From the Chumparurr. district as far east as 
the Bhootan Dooars, the Himalaya range, run- 
ning through the independent states of Nepal, 
Sikkim, Tibet and Bhutan, form the northern 
boundary. Further ca9t, along the northern 
frontier boundary of Assam, lies a tract inhabit- 
ed by the A^ha, Dafln, Afiri, Mishmi and other 
wild tribes : along the eastern frontier lies a 
part of the independant province of Burnish ; 
below that i$ the Munnipore State ; still lower 
Are various hill tribes, the Naga, Looshai, 
Khyen, Mikir,&c, and at the extreme south east 
is British Burmah. On tliQ south of Chittagong, 
which is the south eastern district of the pro- 
vince, is the Akyab district of Arakan. Between 
Chittagong and Orissa is the Bay of Bengal. 
On the South West of Orissa, is Ganjam in the 
Madras Presidency ; on the west, are the Tribu- 
tary Mahal estates, and also the Sumbulpore and 
Belaspore districts of the Central Provinces. 

The population is supposed to be near 
&0,QOO A QOO. About two-thirds of the popula- 
tion profess hinduism, in its various sects, and 
about one-third are mahomedans, with a small 
number of Christians, and inclusive of the hill 
tribes on its 8. W. West, Northern and N. East- 
ern borders. Many of the higher caste hindus 
Are recognized as former immigrants, but the 
nrigiti of the vast bulk of the mahomedans is 
rtwmfe. Calcutta contains about 879*924 in* 
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habitants, amongst whom are many foreigners- r 
viz. 


Europeans 11,224 Asiatics 1,441 

Indo-Eura- Parsees 9& 

peans 11,036 Africans 53 

Greeks 30 Chinese 409 


Armenians 703 Hindoos 239,190 
Jews 0,881 Mahomedans 113,059 

Central Hindustan , or Central India, was 
the Madhyn-desn, of the ancient Aryans, the 
middle region or Aryavarta, the Arya country. 
In a alokara in the Sanscrit work, the Amara- 
koaha, the ancient boundaries of it are thus 
defined 

Ariavartaha punia. bhnmi hi. 

Mad* hi am Vindhya Uirnava yoho, 

r. e the Arian country, the sacred land (lies) 
between the Vindhya and Himalaya/* in this 
way indicating both the ruling race and the 
boundaries of the country held by them, at the 
time that Amara Sinlia wrote the Amnrakoshrt. 
The first known dynasty was the Bhnrata, so 
called from the first king Bharata, and the last 
of the dynasty was Samvaramn, who was driven 
westward by the Panchala of Canouj B. C. 589, 
The Bharata kingdom seems to have been esta- 
blished between B. C. 2,600-toB. C. 2,200. 
Central India is a tableland of unequal surface, 
from 1,500 to 2,500 feet above the sen, bounded 
bv the Aravalli mountains on the west, and those 
of the Vindhya on the south, supported on the 
east by a Iowcf range in Bnndeleund, and slop- 
ing gradually on the north east, into the basin of 
the Ganges. It is a diversified but fertile tract. 
The Tatar , or plateau of Central India, is. 
distinct from the Vindhya to the south and 
the Aravalli to the west, and its underlying rock, 
is trap. Aravalli means the refuge of strength, 
and these hills have afforded protection to the 
most ancient sovereign race in the east or west 

the ancient stock of the Snryavansa, the He- 

lindm of India, or children of the sun, the princes 
ofMcwar, who, when pressed, were wont tore*, 
tire to its fastnesses, only to issue again when 
occasion offered. The Aravalli hills are con* 
nrcted by lower ranges with the western ex*, 
treraity of the Vindhya mountains on the borders, 
of Guzerat, and stretch northwards to a consider* 
able distance beyond Ajmir, in the direction of 
Delhi forming the division between the desert 
on the west and' the central tableland. It would; 
be more correct to say the level of the desert^ 
for the south eastern* portion, including Jodpur, 
is n fertile country. Amarknntak, a great phu 
teau, forms the watershed of the Mahanadi, Soil, 
Tons, Johilla, and Nerbudda. The rivers, though 
large and full of water even half way from their- 
mouths, are very irregular in the slopes of thCfar 
beds, and are disturbed by frequent rapids* fg> 
that, owing to these impediments, increased stfll 
further by the rocky character of the river btfk. 
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their banks> navigation is limited for the 
most part to the lower portions of their course. 
Many parts of Central India are covered with 
dense jungle.— (Ann. Ind. Ad. t V. XI p. 842.) 

• The Central India, of the British Indian Go- 
vernment, however, is a political division, under 
the care.of a political agent. It has an area of 
$3,600 square miles, with a population of 
7, 670*000 and a revenue of 2,612,600. In 
this political division, there are 71 feudatory 
or mediated chiefs, of whom 4 are Maliratta, 
7 are mahomedans, 17 are Bundela, 33 are 
Rajpoot, six are brahman, and 4 belong to 
other races. Of these, six are feudatory states, 
Gwalior, Indore, Bhopal, Dhar, Dewas and 
Jowrah, but the 71 states are as under : 

Indore Residency , Indore, Dewas, Bagli. 

Gwalior Agency , Gwalior. 

Bhopal Agency , Bhopal, Rajgurh, Nur- 
singurh, Kilchipore, Koorwai Muksoodingurh ; 
Mahomedgurh, Basoda, Patharee ; Larawut 
Gwalior districts, Seronje. 

Bheel Agency , Dhar, Jhabooa, Ali Rajpore 
Jobut ; Mutwarh ; Indore, and Gwalior district 
British Pergunnah of Mundpore and State of 
Burwani. 

Western Malwa Agency , Jowrah, . Rutlam, 
Goohab and Sillana- 

JBundlecnnd Agency , Sohawal, Jignee, Ajey- 
gurh, Baonee, Beronda, Bijawar ; Chirkary, 
Ghutterpore, Duttia, Kotee, My here, Nagode ; 
Oorcha, Punna Rewah, and Sumpthur. Ot the 
principal states Gwalior, Indore, Bhopal, Dhar, 
Dewas, and Jowra, Bhopal and Jowra are 
tinder mahomedan rulers and the rest Maliratta. 
The petty states hold under the immediate 
guarantee of the British Government, but have 
feudal relations with one or other of the 
larger states, and occasionally with more than 
o (Treaties, Engagements , and JSunnuds , 
Vol IV. pp. 195, 196 & 197.) 

At the close of the Pindaree war, the dis- 
tricts in Central India and Malwa were left in 
a disorganized state, the mahratta chiefs had 
parcelled out amongst themselves the posses- 
sions of the Rajput chiefs and the smaller states 
were all subject to Sindia, Holkar or the Puar* 
and sometimes to all three. Many of the small- 
er chiefs bad been driven from their posses- 
sions, and had sought refuge in the jungles and 
Mountains where they robbed or levied “ tan- 
]tbah’’ or black-mail from the larger states. 
Time robber chiefs were twenty-four in num- 
ber in Sir J. MaleoWs time. 

. Of the feudatory territory, consisting of 
Tl states, supervised by the Central Indian 
-Agency i the head quarters is Indore* but has 
three grand divisions. The North East divi- 
sion comprises the native states of Bandel- 
euud and Rewab. The Northern division con- 
stats of the Northern end Central districts of 


the Gwalior States. The South West division 
comprises the table-land known in modem times 
as Malwa, though, far within the ancient limits 
of the province of that name, and the submon- 
tane territory between it and the Nerbudda, as 
also a considerable tract south of that river, ex- 
tending to the Kandesh frontier. The first, or N. 
East division extending from the Bengal Presi- 
dency in the east to the Gwalior State in the 
west, includes Rewah and 35 other states and 
petty chiefships. Its area is about 22,400 square 
miles ; its population about 3,170,000 souls* 
and its public revenues aggregate about Rupees 

63.58.000. The 2nd or Northern division ex- 
tends from Rundeicund and the Saugor district, 
and has an area of about 19,505 square miles ; 
ita population is about 1,180,000 souls, and its 
public revenue about Rupees 67,65,000. The 
3rd or South West division goes on, westward, 
to the Bombay Presidency, and contains the re- 
mainder of Gwalior, Holkar’s states, Bhopal, 
Dhar and Dewas and other small states. The 
area of this division is about 41,700 square 
miles, its population about 3,320,000 souls and 
its public revenues about Ks. 1,30,00,000. 
The states and petty chiefships in Central India, 
form a political and are in a natural, division 
of British India, and included in. an area of 
83,600 square miles and a population of 

7.670.000. This territory is divided thus, viz, 


Principal Secondar- 
states, ny. 

Minor 
a nd 
Petty. 

Mahratta. 2 

2 


Mahomedan... 1 

2 

4 

Bundela. — 

« 

11 

Rajput. _ 1 

12 

20 

Bralunins r &c* — 

1 

3 

4 

23 

44 


with a total revenue of Rupees 2,61,23,000. 

Bhil . — The desolate wilds and jungles of 
the western Sathpura range, and parts of the 
country which extend from them to theYindhya 
hills, are occupied by Bhil tribes, who abhor 
field labour or manual labour of any kind. 

Malwa, Agricultural . — Adjoining this, are 
the richly cultivated plains of Malwa with occa- 
sional intervening tracts of hill and jungle, 
from the My bee on the west to Bhilsa on the 
east, a stretch of nearly 200 miles, and from 
the crest of the line of the Vindhya to Mundis- 
sore and Oomutwarra, a distance of 100 ty 
120 miles, and occupied by a thrifty agricultu- 
ral people* 

1 Hilly tract . — This is succeeded by the more 
hilly aud jungly tract of Oomutwarra, Beronge 
and Keechiwsrra, with a scanty population, 

(?wa^or.—rNorth wards, towards Gwalior* the 
country becomes more open* except on the 
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t©we to the carefully cultivated plain of Gwalior 
stretohing for a distance of 140 miles between 
tbe Chumbul, Pshooj and Sind rivers. 

Bundelcund • Bundela.~k vast portion of 
Bundelcund is hilly and unproductive, forming 
the northern slope of the table land of the 
Vindhya. 

Bewail t Baghel . — The plains of Rewah are 
fertile ; but the valley of the Sone to the south 
of the Kyraore range is desolate. The people 
are indolent and untrustworthy : though widely 
different in other respects, there is one characte- 
ristic common to the Baghel of Rewah, the 
Bundela of Bundelcund and the raj put of 
Gwalior and Malwa, a dislike to labour or 
service away from their homes, they generally 
leave the tilling of the soil to the inferior and 
servile classes, and are regarded as the heads of 
the local society. Many of the Rajputs in the 
states of Central India, give themselves up to 
sloth and the immoderate ust*of opium Malwa 
and Gwalior are great centres of Trade. In 
Malwa, the towns of Indore, Bhopal, Qojein, 
Muiulipore, Rutlam,I)har, Jowrn, Augur, Nee- 
much, Shoojawulpoor and Bhilsa are the prin- 
cipal marts. 

Indore is the capital of the maharajah Hol- 
kar. 

Gwalior it the capital of the maharajah Sin- 
dinh. 

Rajputanah Agency. — Rajputanah stretches 
from 23° 15' to 30 N. L. and from 69° 30’ 
to 78° 15* E. L. containing an area of 123,000 
sq. m., with a population estimated at ten 
millions and includes eighteen principalities, viz. 

15. Rajpoot . 

Meywar or Oo- Bikancer. Sirohi. 

dey pore. Kotah . L) o o n g u r- 

Jeypore. Kerowlee. poor. 

Marwar or Jodh- Kishenghur. Banswarah. 

pore. Jeysulmeer. Pertabgurb, 

Booudee. Ulwur. Jhallaw&r. 

2. Jat . 

Bhurtpore. | Dhollpore. 

Maliomedan . 

Tonic. 

Enclosed in these are two purely British 
districts, Ajiuir and Mhairwara. 

Rajputs . — The territory known as Rajastha- 
na and Raj pu tan a, spreads through the Indus 
deserts and to Sind westward, and southwards 
to Cutch and Guzerat, and takes its name from 
the Rajput races ruling in it. But there arc 
innumerable sub-divisions of them in Malwa and 
extending from Bahar and Benares through 
the N. West Provinces of India up to the 
Punjab. The Rajputs claim to have sprung 
from the aucient solar and lunar dynasties 
at»d form themselves into the Suryavanea 
ftttl ; 4ho lodge Qt Chaiidiawuisa tribes, and i 


there ir a race styled Aghi Rula ftom 
having sprung from a sacred fire (ignis) which 
AgaBtya kindled on Mount Aboo. The thrpe 
Solar rac^s are the Gehlote, Rahtore and Kach« 
waha : The four Agni Kula races are the Pira- 
mara with 35 Sakha; the Parihara with 12 «ttb4 
divisions ; the Chalukya and Chauhan, with M 
branches. Of the Pramara, the Mori are best 
known, and of the Chauhan, the Hara, who give 
their name to Harnoti, and have the two rajah© 
of Kota and Bundi. The single lunar race, or 
that of the Yadu or Jadu, sprung through 
Krishna, has eiaht branches, of whom the 
Jhareja with their r.»ja of Cutch aud the Bhatti 
with their rajah of Jaisalmer are best known. . 

The JJoyra of the Jummoo Hills claim to be 
rajput and there are rajputs in the Kangra and 
Simla hills. 

Rajputs rule in Rajputanah, where they are a 
numerous and dominant aristocracy, organised 
on the feudal principles necessary to domination, 
though the greater part of Rajputanah isethno- 
logically more Jat than Rajput. Rajputanah 
lies in the centre of a circuit all round the 
edge of the more compact mass of the Jat 
people, — from the Salt Range, through the nor- 
thern Punjab and adjoining hills, to Rohilcund, 
Oudli and the Centre I)onb : thence by Bundle* 
cund through Sindiah's territory, Malwa, 
Mewar, Guzerat and Kattywar into Lower 
Sind. They are not found in any numbers to 
the north of the Salt Range nor are they in 
any of the hill country west of the Jhelum. A 
large proportion of the Rajputs scattered about 
the Eastern Punjab, Cis Sutlej territory, and 
Dehli districts are now maliomedan*, as are 
occasional Rajput villages all over Hindustan 
and a good many Rajput rajas, their conversion 
having been influenced by the Moghul emperors. 
But east of Dehli, conversion is quite the excep- 
tion. But a small Rajput tribe, called Jan-jua* 
now, raaliomedans is found about the Salt Range* 

In the N. E. Punjab near the hills, the Rajput 
population is more numerous, and hindu Rajputs 
are the dominant race in the Jummoo and Kan- 
gra districts of the Himalaya. The Kangraand 
Jummoo rajahs and their clans claim to be of 
very pure blood, and they are fine handsome 
men, the Kangra Rajputs in particular, they Wear 
many jewels and are very fair. The women ©f 
the hills are in deserved repute and much sought 
after in the plains. The Jummoo men, called 
Dogra Rajputs, are less handsome than those of 
Kangra, but more robust and brave, quiet, stanch, 
steady and reliable, without disagreeable hindu** 
stani airs. The Rajput population of these hills 
must be very considerable. East of the Sutlej^ 
in tbe Simla hills, many of the rajas and tMr 
followers are rajputs. y ' 

In the valley of the Ganges, the body of fife 
Rajput population lies next to the Jat raceto the 
east i in the Middle Doah, Rohilcund . 
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tdudh, abd Still further East the country is sbar* 
ed with a brahman population; In lower Ho- 
hiicund, where tfafey are called Thukor, rajput 
eodimunities are 'strong and numerous, also 
numerous in western Otidh, but they have never 
largely entered the British sepoy array-. In the 
Central Doab, in the districts of Mynpuri, 
Euttehgur and Etawah, raj puts aVe numerous, 
and many served in the British native army, 
but Eastern Oudh, especially most of the bioad 
tract between the Gogra and the Gauges, is the 
home of the great rajput population which 
supplied so large a portion of the Bengal native 
army. At home* these rajputs are a purely 
agricultural population. Baiswara, the country 
of the Bais raj puts lies almost parallel to tho 
Brahman couutry of the Lower Doab, and fur- 
nished many sepoys. 

To the east of Oudh, rajputs are pretty numer- 
ous in Aziraghur and Ghaiipur; 

In the Gangetic valley, the Hajputs spread 
over a broad region into a large population, mid 
are essentially the cultivators of that valley. Phy- 
sically, the rajput and brahman of that region 
ore not different. The modern rajput is quite as 
strict a hindu and mote prejudiced than many 
brahmans, and upon the whole, was the worst 
class in the rebellion of 1357-38. 

The Hajput in general is illiterate, and they 
confine themselves to arms and agriculture, they 
also keep cattle. They every where speak 
dialects of the ordinary Hindi. They are not 
supposed, by Mr. Campbell* to be the old 
Kshatrya+race, noticed in the early brahrainical 
books, as existing many hundred years before 
the Christian era, though they have taken the 
place assigned to the Ksliatna. Rajput, son 
of a Baja, is not a term used by all Hajputs. In 
some parts of their country, they call them- 
selves Thakur, which means chief or noble. 
They are, however, frequently distinguished by 
.the name of their tribe as Chouiion, Kahtur. 
Their practice is not to marry iuto their Own 
but into another clan, and this has assimilated 
the tribes to each other. 

The Baghel, also Waghel is a Hajput tribe 
in Rewah. 

Europeans have become acquainted with 
them as soldiers, but in their own villages, on 
the plains of the Ganges* they are simple agri- 
culturalists of a constitution very like that of 
the Juts, only less pure and complete. 

Hajputs are falling iu the world. The armies 
they have furnished has exhausted the material ; 
infantioide has diminish their numbers : and 
their wives, shut up like those of mahomedans, 
give no aid iu agriculture. Over great tracts, 
the rajput are a feeble minority. In some parts, 
however, the agricultural Hajput villages are 
strong and numerous, every Hajput is free and 
equal, the laud is divided amongst them and 
. the commune is administered on democratic 


principles : wherever this is the ease, their insti- 
tutions resemble those of the Jat race. 

They do not greatly revere brahmins-, hut 
the Hajput unlike the Jat has adopted fully all 
the ceremonies and superstitious of hindu caste* 
are very particular about caste marks* and cook 
once a day with great fuss and every mau for 
himself. Their daughters ate married to men 
of the best tribes and their Widows are not 
permitted to re-iriarry, and it is the point of 
honour as to their daughter's marriages, that 
led to the practice of infanticide. 

The north eastern Punjab and Cis Sutlej 
districts seeifi to have first been a Brahman, 
then a Hajput country and subsequently ad-i 
vanced upon by the Jat. It is not clear whether 
the Blintti of Bhattiana, were originally Hajputs 
or really are Yuti or Jat; 

But from Bhattiana northwards, Hajput 
villages are scattered About in consider- 
able numbers amongst the Jat and there are 
traces of more extensive Hajput possessions. 
The Hajputs seem to be here undergoing gradual 
submersion. But, in tho extreme north of the 
Bareentid adjoining Doubt of the Punjab, theifl 
is still a strip immediately under the hills which 
rhaV be classed with the adjoining hill country as 
still mainly Hajput. Even in Hajputanah pro- 
per though it hAS Hajputs for the dominant 
race, the population is much more Jat than. 
Hajput, the Jat extending continuously front; 
the I lidus td the Ganges. The great seat of 1 
Hajput population and Ancient power and glory j 
was on the Ganges : since vanquished there/ 
by the mahomedans, the principal Rajput 
families have retired into the cdmpAfatively 
unfruitful country to Which they give their 
name, but where, nevertheless* the Jat forms 
the most numerous part Of the population; 
Before the Raj pills Were driven back froih 
Ajoodea ahd thfe Ganges, northern Rajputanah 
was partitioned into small Jat republics. The 
mote Open parti of Riijputanah are shared 
amongst the Meena* the remains of the Brah- 
man population, the Jat and the dorainwrt 
Hajput, but the Jat possess the iargest snare 
in the cultivation. The southern and more hilly 
parts of Hajputanah is much occupied by the 
Meena, the Mhair and Bhil,and the province 
of Mahva is occupied by Hajput, Kunbi and 
Jat. Hajputs and Jats occupy the plains south 
of the Salt Range* and seem later hnroterants 
than the Brahmans.— {OomJQbelt, pp . ol to 93*; 

Briefly* the Rajput race now occupy from the 

north and west of the Punjab, south easterly 
to Behar and Benares, and southwards «l 0,, l? 
the left bagk of the Indus to Malwa, Guzerat 
and Cutch and give to their south wester y 
holdings the name of Bajasthana or KfJ- 
putana. They are no doubt of Arya n origitb 
and are part of a later niovement than ta® 
branch who came down by tho SaraswraU* 
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and up to the latest dates have shown them* 
selves a brave 'people, delighting in war andjn 
bloodshed. 

The three Solar dynasties are 

1. Grahilote or Gehlote with 24 sakha or 
branches, of which the Sisodea is the most 
distinguished, The rana of Udayapur is a 
Grahilote. 

2. Kahtore, Said to he descended from 
Rama by Kusa, his second son. It has 24 
branches, and the raja of Jodhpur or Marwar 
belongs to this tribe. 

3. Kachhwaha, also sprung from Kusa. The 
rajah of Jeypore is of this tribe. It has 12 
kotri or houses. 

The Lunar Dynasty is sprung from the 
moon, Soma, or Chandra, through Yadu or 
Jadu, and is called Yadu or Jadu. It has eight 
branches, of which the Jkareja and Bhatti in 
Cutch and Jeysulmur are the most powerful. 

The Agnikula have four tribes and 87 
branches, viz : 

1. Primara ‘^branches. I 3 Chalukya 16 „ 

2. Parihara I % ,, j 4. Chouhon 24 „ 

In the 36 royal tribes are others the origin 
of which is^otjcnown, such as 
Chaura or Cha- Sarwaya or Birgnjar. 

wara. Sari. Sen gar. 

Tak or Takshak. Aspa. Sikharwal. 

Jit or Jat of the Jetwa. Rnis. 

Panjab, Jumna Kamari. Dahia. 

and Ganges. Dabi. Johya. 

Hun. Gor. M ohil. 

Katti. Doda. Nikumba. 

Batta. Garhwal. Kajpati. 

Jhalamakwahana. Chandela. Danirya. 

Gohil. Bundela. Dahima. — 

The Rajputs in the south and west of Malwa 
and in Mewar are called Rangari, a name the 
derivation, of which is obscure. 

Almost all hindus who have taken to sol- 
diering, Mahrattas, aborigines and Juts claim a 
origin, a recognition of the superior 
martial qualities of the rajput race. 

Rajputs of the N, Western hills are ethno- 
logically a much purer aud finer race than those 
on the plains, but even they assert that their 
ancestors came from Ayodia or Oudh, 

Agnicula Rajputs. — The four Agnikula or 
fireborn tribes, the Chohan, Solunki, Powar or 
Rrnmar, and the rurihar, are now mainly found 
in the tract from Ujain to Rewah near Benares* 
The unnamed progenitors of these races seem 
to have been invaders who sided with the 
hrahmins in their warfares, partly with the old 
Khetri, partly with increasing schismatics, and 
Partly with Gneco-Bactrians, and whose war- 
time merit as well at timely aid and subse- 


quent conformity, got them enrolled as “ fires 
born,” in contra-distinction to the solar and 
lunar families. The Agnikula are now mainly 
found in the tract of country extending from 
Oojein to Rewah near Benares, and Mount 
Aboo is asserted to be the place of their mira- 
culous bfrth or appearance. Vikramajeet, the 
champion of brahminism, according to common 
accounts was a Powar. 

The Chakuman or Chohan has been tta 
most valiant of the Agnikula, and not of them 
only, but of the whole Rajpoot race. Its 
branches (sak’ha) have maintained all the vigour 
of the original stem ; and the Hara, the Kliee- 
chee, the Deora, the Sonigurra and others of 
the twenty-four, have their names immortalized 
in the song of the bard. The derivation of 
Chohan is coeval with his fabulous birth from 
the four-handed warrior Ckatoor-booja, Cha - 
toor*baha Vita. The Chohan trace their de» 
scent from Pritlii raj. They are found aLl over 
the N. W. Provinces, also in Malwa and Rajas- 
than, in Central India, in Rajor, Pratapnir, 
Chakarnagar and Manchana of which last the 
raja of Mainpnri is the head, and is one of the 
highest of the Chohan clan. 

The Parihara or Pritihnra, is scattered over 
Rajasthan, but do not seem to have any in- 
dependent chieftainship there. At the conflu- 
ence of the Cohari, the Sind, and the Chumbul, 
there is a colony of this race, which has given 
its name to a commune of twenty four villages, 
besides hamlets, situated amidst the ravines of 
these streams. Mundawur (classically Mundo- 
dri) was the capital of the Purihara and was 
the chief city of Marwar which owned the sway 
of this tribe prior to the invasion and settle- 
ment of the Kahtore clan. The Puriharam 
the least of the Agnikula. They never acted a 
conspicuous part in the history of Rajasthan. 
— (fPils, Gloss. Tod. i. p. 106. History* 
of the Sikhs, C apt. Cunningham, p. 12.) 

Guzerat rajpnls.— Several tribes of Rajpoots 
and Kat’hi are found in the peninsula of Guze- 
rat or Kattiwar, within the 66th and 72nd 
degrees of east longitude, and the 20th and 
23rd of north latitude. The inhabitants of tha 
province may be classed under the following 
heads : — 

a. Rajpoot, amongst whom there are several 
tribes, standing in power and wealth thus : 1. 
Jharejah ; 2. Jhallah ; 8. Goil, and 4 Jetwah. 

b. Kat’hi, of whom there are three families, 

Walla, Khncher, ami Khooman. They arfr 
originally of the same stock, but have now tbeif 
respective districts. J > 

c . Kuli, Kaut, and Sindi, called Bawar. 

d . Kuubi, Mar> Ahir, Rhebanri, and th* 
other industrious classes. 
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The Jharejah , are the most powerful and 
numerous of tye rajpoot tribes of Guzerat and 
possess all the western part of the peninsula. 
They are a branch of tne family of the raa of 
Kutob, who in consequence of intestine feuds* 
left their country about A. D. 800 • and haying 
crossed the Rutin, at the head of th^ gulf of 
Kutch, established themselves upon the ruins 
of the Jetwah rajpoots and a few petty rnaho- 
raedan authorities which at that time existed in 
Halar. The Jharejg are, also, said to trace 
their origin from Jhara, a chief of the maho* 
medan tribe of the Summa of Sindh. The 
lands Appear ta have been divided in common 
among the whole tribe, the teelat, or eldest 
branch of the family, reserving to itself the 
largest portion, whilst the bh'yaud or brother- 
hood held their respective villages by a pure 
feudal tenure. The outlaws, amongst them, 
the Bharwuttia, acted with great violence. If 
he failtd in getting flocks, he seized the persons 
of such villagers as he could find, and carried 
them off. These were styled bhan, or captives, 
for whose release sums of money were demand- 
ed. The life of a Bharwuttia was one of blood 
and rapine, until he was killed, or by the fury 
of bis feud he compelled his chief to grant him 
redress ; and the security of Charon (religious 
persons) and Bhat (Bards) races having been 
given jon both sides, the outlaw and his family 
returned to their homes and occupations in 
perfect security. 

The Bhomea, df Kattiwar still preserve a 
great portion of that spirit of hospitality for 
which their ancestors were celebrated. 

AH the inhabitants of Guzerat are. much 
addicted to opium and spirituous liquors. 
A custom prevails throughout the country, of 
erecting a atone to the memory of (hose wl\o 
have died a violent death ; but it appears to be 
pow common, also, to those who have departed 
in the course of nature. This stone, is called a 
pallia : it resembles a European gravestone, has 
the name; date, and mode of death engraven, 
and is surmounted by a roughly executed figure, 
representing the manner in which the deceased 
fell. ' Thus you see them on hor.seback with 
qwords and spears ; as also op foot, or on, 
9 Arts, with the same weapons : or on vessels, 
and this of course is applicable to fishermen* 
lit the upper parts of the pallia are the suu and 
moon rudely represented. 

• The practice of “ traga,** or inflicting self* 
grounds, ’ suicide, or the murder of relations, 
farmed a strong feature of the manners of 
the people. This practice, which in Kattiwar 
was common to the bhat and chayon of both 
sexes, and to brahmans and goseein, has its 
rise In religious superstition, ami although 
tragas seldom ww/a WJ formidable aspect 
itiil they were sometime i, ujpre criminal, 
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by thp sacrifice of a greater number of victims. 
The traga ceremony borders much upon the 
brahman practice of dharna, but is more detesta- 
ble. The Charanj besides becoming secu- 
rity for money on all occasions, and to the 
amount of many lacs of rupees, also become 
what is called fa*il zamin, or security for good 
behaviour, and hazir zamin, or security for re- 
appearance. The Bhat are more immediately 
connected with the Rajput clans, and the Charan 
with the Kat’hi. The two castes will eat of 
each other's food, but will not intermarry. The 
women of the' Charan and Bhat are clothed 
in long flowing black garments, and have a 
sombre, if not actually horrid appearance. 
They do not wear many ornaments, and are 
not restricted from appearing in the presence 
of strangers, accordingly, in passiug a Charan 
village, the traveller is sometimes surrendered 
by women who invoke blessings on his head 
by joining the backs of their hands, and crack- 
ing the knuckles of their fingers in that posi- 
tion over their heads. The Kat’hi women arc 
large and masculine in their figures, often 
dressed in long dark garments like the Charan 
women, but have the character of being always 
well looking, and often remarkably handsome, 
They are more domesticated than the Rajpoot, 
and confine themselves solely to the duties of 
their families. They are often brides at seven- 
teen and sixteen years of age, which may pro- 
bably accopnt for the strength and vigour of j 
the race. A Kat'hi will do nothing of any I 
consequence without consisting his wife and a I 
Charan, and be in general guided by their ad- 
vice. In the marriage ceremony of the Kat'hi 
tribe there is a trace of the custom found 
nrpongst thq Gond and K°l an un races, and 
in almost all Indian castes. The Katti to 
become a husband must be a ravisher, he must 
attack with his friends and followers the village 
where his betrothed resides, and carry her 
off by force. In ancient times this was no less 
a trial of strength than of courage ; stones 
and clubs were used without reserye both to 
assault and repel, and the disappointed lover was 
not unfrequently compelled to retire, covered 
with bruises, and wait for a more favourable 
occasion. The bride had the liberty of assist- 
ing her lover by all the means in her power; 
and the opposition ceased when her dwelling 
was once gained by the assailants, and the lady, 
then bravely won, submitted wiljingly to be 
carried off by her champion. * The Katt’hi do 
not intermarry, with any olhe^ caste.* The 
Katt’hi follow the hiudu religion, although. no 
hindu will eat with them* A Rajpoot will* 
however, eat food dresaed. by a itgti’hi. He 
worships the cow, leaves a. lock of hajr on his 
head ; and adQres^a^jlejq. aqd; oth^ bifW 
deities, althoi^ hj* ^ w 
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wo whip of the So6ti4j (Strrya or the son), 
andto Afobfia and other terrible goddesses. 
The la'ut, the Mai*, the Ahir atad the Rhebarri, 
of Giisiefat ate cultivators, but until recently 
sortie of theitt plunderers when opportunity 
offetsed. — (Cole. Myth. Hikd . p. 284.) 

In the chief rajput districts of Bikanir, 
Jesulmeer, Marwar, Me War, Ajmir, Jeypur, 
Bundi, Kotah and MalWa, a raj put, even of 
the humbler people, has a bold and dignified 
Appearance, and their women are singularly 
beautiful. 

Mewar . — the capitals of Mewar, are Chitor 
and Udayapur, and its rulers* styled u rana,” 
are ot the Tace who ruled in Saurashtra. After 
the destruction of the Balhafa monarnhy of 
Saurashtra, and two centuries sojourn of the 
family in the Bhander desert, Baph or Bappa 
conquered Chitor, and founded a new' dynasty, 
in A. D. 727. The hereditary title was changed 
from Gehlote to Aditya. In 1828, Jewan 
(Javan) Sinh, the only survivor of the race of 
Bappa, was on the throne. The hills of Mewar 
and the neighbourhood are, however, still held 
by aboriginal tribes.— (Campbell, p. 80 .Prinsep, 

p. 208.) 

Malwa . — The capitals of Malwa, are Ujja- 
yana and Maiidor. Its rajahs are known from 
the writings of Abul Raz), whose information is 
supposed to have been furnished from Jain 
authorities. It would appear that in early 
ages, Mahahmah founded a fire temple, which 
was destroyed by buddhists, but restored in 
B. 0. 840 by Dhanji (Dhanan Jay a) a name of 
Arjun. About 785, before Vikhrarnaditya, A. 1). 
866, and A. I). 1390, the country repeatedly 
changed hands from hindu to maliomedau 
sovereigns, from the time that, in 866, Maldeva 
was conquered by Sheikh Shah, father of Ala- 
ud-din, to 1390, when Dilawar Khan Ghori, 
viceroy of Malwa assumed sovereignty in A. 
IX 1390. — (Thomas* Prinsep, p. 259.) 

The Bais or Beis rajputs are one of the 36 
royal races and intermarry with the Chohan 
Kachwaha and others. They claim to have 
come from Manji Paithan in the Dekhan, and 
to be descendants of its king Salivahana A. D. 
78. 

Colehan . — There are four raj put chiefs near 
the Colehan* viz. the rajahs of Mohurbunj and 
Porahat, the koer of Seraikilla and the thakur 
of Khursowan. 

The Cuehhwaha tribe, are the ruling race in 
Ambarof Jaypur, its raja is a Cuehhwaha. 

The Bhatti are of the Yadu Bliansa race and 
rule' in je^) sulrour, and give their name to the 
Bhatti country between Hisat and Garhi. 

tkeBundela is a fojfiW tribfe .descended from 
the GarhWat of iCatitit and ftnaittgfrh, who 


settled in Bundelkhand in tlie liiir or 14th 
century and gave their name to that province. 

The Baghel are a branch of the Sisodhya 
rajputs of Guzerat, who migrated to the East, 
and gave their name to Baghelkund or Rfcwah» 
but others ot the tribe have spread through 
Bundelkhand Allahabad, Benares, C aw n pore 
Gorakpur and Furruklmbad.— ( WiU. Otos.) 

The Choltil or Ckaltira rajpoot tribe, is 
now tor the greater part, converted to mahome- 
danism. There are a tew in the HisSar district 
and on the borders of Biknnecr. Though 
mahoinedan, they nevertheless retain charge of 
the tomb of Goga Chauhan, a hindrt prince 
now esteemed a saint. 

The Manlier i raj put in Mewat were formerly 
turbulent. " 

The Chundel rajput tribe are scattered in 
various parts of tne N. W. Provinces, and for 
the most part came from Muhobn in Bundle- 
cund. Before the mahomedan conquest Muhoba 
appears to have been the capital of a princi- 
pality that extended to the Nerbudda, and in- 
cluded the piovince of Chunderee, which is 
called after their name. They are styled Som- 
bunsee, but they are not considered to be of 
pure descent, and their sons arc carefully ex- 
cluded from marriages with the higher clans. 
This tribe expelled the Baland tribe from 
Ajoree, Buihur and Mirzapur,— (Elliot. Supp. 
lx loss . ) 

The Birgit jar, one of the 36 royal races of 
rajputs, are settled along the Jumna from 
llohilcund to Matura, some are mahomedans. 

The Boyar tribe in the N. W. of India, are 
predatory and pastoral, following mahotnedan- 
ism but claiming to be Chohan rajputs. The 
other converted Chohan, however, believe them 
to have been Jat and Gnjair. The raja of Kash- 
mir is a Dogar. In the 1 8th century they oc- 
cupied a considerable tract on the banks of the 
Sutlej and made themselves formidable to the 
mahomedan government of Delhi. 

Rajputs of the Punjab and adjoining hills 
are supposed to be not so high on the scale of 
rajput orthodoxy as the Solar and Lunar races 
of Ayodiah. 

In the lower Ddab, the Rajput take the 
hindu royal designations of Raja, Kao, RanS 
and Rawat Many Rajputs object to hold the 
plough. Rajput dominions run south of the 
Gogra and thence across the Ganges into the 
Arrah district (Bojpur.) 

The ranks of the British Army of v Bengal 
were filled with Rajpoots, Pathans artd Brahr 
mins, nearly all from the provinces of the jas- 
per Ganges, the inhabitants of which have I'JoSk 
coihe greatly modified in character by comply# 
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conquest and mixture with strangers.— (Cun* the name of the Albanian mountaineer, Mai* 
ningham*s History of the Silks, p . 183.) rote, has the same signification. Mairwarra is 
The Charm race , in western and Central that portion of the Aravalli chain between 
India^ are Races dwelling under rajput rule and Komulmer and Ajmeer, a space of about ninety 
are the bards, heralds, and genealogists of the miles in length, and varying in breadth from six 
Katth'i race. The Kachili Charan are carriers to twenty. fiajpootana rises from three to four 
of grain, salt and groceries. The Maru or thousaud feet above the level of the sea. The 
desert Charan do not engage in trade. Their Mair are a branch of the Cheeta, an important 
becoming personal security for an agreement division of the Mena, a race which consists of as 
is sufficient* They are analogous to the many branches as their conquerors, the Rajpoots. 
Bard* All these wild races have the vanity to mingle 

the Bhat, or Bard, is the herald, genealogist their pedigree with that of their conquerors, 
and chronicler. In western India the Bhat though in doing so they stigmatize themselves, 
has, like the Charan, the privilege of being se- The Cheeta-Menaaccordingly claim descent from 
curity for agreements. In Upper India, there a grandson of the last Chohnn emperor of Delhi, 
are village communities of Bhat who do not take Unail and Anoop were the sons of Lakha, the 
so high a place. — Wils. Gloss. nephew of the Chohan king. The coco nut was 

The Meena constitute a large portion of the sent from Jessulmur, offering princesses of that 
‘population of Bajputanah, especially in vhc house in marriage, but art investigation into 
Jeypur country between Ajmir and Delhi. They their maternal ancestry disclosed that they were 
are supposed to be related to the Mhnir, and the issue of a Mena kept women and their birth 
out of their own country are fine powerful being thus revealed, they became exiles from 
men, principally knownas dacoits. — Campbell, p. Ajmeer, and associates with their maternal re- 
45 . Colonel Tod, writing in the early part of lalives. Unail espoused the daughter of a Mena 
the nineteenth century says the Meena affords chieftain, by whom he had Cheeta, whose des- 
Ati excellent practical illustration of Menu’s cendants enjoy almost a monopoly of power in 
axiom, that “ the right in the soil belongs to Mairwarra. The sons of Cheeta, who occupied 
him who first cleared and tilled the land.” The the northern frontier near Ajmer, became ma- 
Bajpoot conqueror claims and receives the tri- homedans about fifteen generations ago, when 
bute of the soil, but were he to attempt to Doodlia, the sixteenth from the founder of the 
enforce more, he would be brought to his | race, was Created Dawad Khan by the hakim 
senses by one of their various modes of self- 0 f Ajmer ; and as Athoon was his residence, 
defence-incendiarism, self-immolation, or aban- the 44 Khan of Athoon” signified the chief of 
doument of the lands in a body. Throughout the Mairote. Athoon is still the chief town 
India, lie adds, where traces of originality yet 0 f the Mair race. Chang, Jhak, and Rajosi, are 
exist, it will invariably appear that the right the principal towns adjoining Athoon. Anoop 
in. the soil is in the cultivator, who main- also took a Mena wife, by whom he had Burrar, 
tains, even in exile, iixthuk bapota-ca-bhom, in whose descendants have continued true fd their 
as decided a manner as any freeholder in Eng- original tenents- Their chief places are Burrar, 
land. The Meena were the prior occupants of Bairawara, Mundilla, &c. The Mena were al- 
Mewar and Jeypoor, till driven out by the ways notorious for their lawless habits, and im- 
Bajputs. The most powerful clans of the portance has been attached to them so far back 
Marwar Meena found shelter in a strip of as the period of Beesildeo, the celebrated prince 
country at the junction of Boonda, Meywar, of Ajmer, whom the bard Chand states to have 
Jeypoor and Ajmir, called the Kherar. They reduced them to submission, making them 
are a very brave, bold race. The Jeypoor Meena ‘‘carry water in the streets of Ajmer.” Like all 
in like manner have their stronghold at the junc- mountaineers, they broke out whenever the 
tion of the Ulwur, Jeypoor and British districts, hands of power were feeble. The Mfiair coun- 
In Serohee, the Meena are still the aborigines, try is situated but a very few miles west of 
—(Gulonel Brooke , in Literis. — Tod's Rajas* A j mere, and iB composed of successive ranges 
than , Vol. //. p . 672.) of huge rocky hills, the only level country being 

Cheeta*meena , is a branch of the Meena race the valleys running between them. From the 
from whom sprung the Mair or Mera race, the sturdy valour of this race, the rulers of India 
mountaineers of Rajputanah; one of the aborigi- never made Bny impression on them, notwith- 
nal races of India, whose country is styled standing their vicinity to the occasional resi- 
Mairwarra, or 14 the region of hills,” deuce, for a long period,, of [the emperors of 

TheMaijr\% a branch of the Meena or Mainn. Hindustan. In later times the Mhair were 
The M air is also called Muirote and Mairawut \ the terror of their lowland neighbours; and even 
Mera js 4 a mountain’ in Sanscrit ; Mairawut the Rajpoots, perhaps, with the sole exception 
ami Jfairote * of or belonging to the mountain ; — of the Rohilla* the bravest men in India, dread- 
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ttl their approach. The Mhair of the Mhairwara 
hills, occupy the Aravali range running towards 
Ajuiir. Their chiefs claim to be of Rajput 
descent, but the Koli assert their relationship 
to them* and they admit having intermarried 
with the Bhil and Meena, and Colonel Dixon 
says that for hundreds of years, they have been 
recruited by refugees and all sorts of rascals 
from Hindustan, and they are probably a very 
mixed race. They are described as rather good 
looking. Colonel Briggs states that the Mah- 
rattas and Mhairwara have their origin from 
Mhair* — Campbell) p. 45. Tad's Rajasthan^ V, 
I, p . 681. Cole ■ Myth . Hind. p. 299. 

The Baugri, is one of the predatory tribes of 
Central India. Several of these tribes the Moghi, 
Baugri, Bheel, .Bondi* and Bhcehilah, in the 
18th century, were for many years the worst 
enemies to the prosperity of this country. 
The two principal were the Baugri and Moghi, 
who came to Central India originally from the 
western parts of India, chiefly from the neigh- 
bourhood of Chittorc. The Moghi hardly 
passed ihe Chumbul, but the Baugri settled in 
the eastern parts of Malwa in considerable 
numbers : and about the beginning of the 19th 
century the Solunkee Rajpoots introduced no 
less than four hundred of them to garrison the 
small fort of Saitanbaree in Bersiah in which 
district and others in its vicinity there had 
been for a long period many settlers of this 
tribe. The Baugri are a very brave race of 
men, and though they till the soil and pursue 
occupations of industry from necessity, their 
favourite pursuits were thieving and plundering. 
In these arts they were at once expert ami 
bold. They were also mercenary soldiers, 
ready to serve any one, and to engage in any 
cause for prey. The Baugri were foot soldiers, 
their jamadars or leaders, whom they obeyed 
implicitly were usually mounted', Whenever they 
settle, they remain in colonies and even when 
three or four families fix ou a small village, 
they live distinct from the other inhabitants, 
fbis tribe, though scattered, preserved a corres- 
pondence, which made them formidable enemies 
to the internal pence of any country in which 
they were numerous. There were not more than 
twelve hundred in the countries of Bagur and 
Kantul, and their immediate vicinity. The 
Meenah and Goojur of Hindustan who have 
settled in Central India (though the greater 
Proportion of them are cultivators) have not 
forgotten the habits of their ancestors ; and 
^ny of these classes have distinguished them- 
selves as expert and successful thieves and 
robbers. The same may be said of the Bond 
who inhabit its southern frontier.— Malcolm's 
I India, Vol II. p. 1 85. 

! The aborigines of Central India, reverence in 
a mild inoffensive way, the sun, moon, tiger 


and bhut or household spirits: They use 
tiger's claws as charms, heap up cairns, and tie 
bits of rags to trees, but in these {last they as- 
semble the hindu. 

The Naikrcty a tribe in the hills of Udipui 1 
are said to be like the|Hhil, bat less humanised*; 
— Campbell , pp t 30 45-6. 

The Goojar , are a numerous race in the N. 
W’estern Provinces of India, formerly notori- 
ously predatory, but gradually becoming more 
settled to habits of peaceful industry. Their 
importance may be rated by their having given 
name to the provinces of Goojerat on the 
Western Coast of India, and to Goojerat in the 
Punjab ; also, a great part of the district of Seba- 
runpoor was called Goojerat during the eight- 
eenth century. By the Goojar, themselves, it 
was said to consist of three parts, and the 
division is known amongst them to this day, 
and is usually adopted in ordinary converse. 
They are sometimes considered to be among 
the prior occupants of India and have been so 
reckoned by Tod, who, likewise, declares them 
to be a tribe of rajpoots. Sir R. Jenkins says 
that in the Nagpur territory, they consider 
themselves to he Rajpoots, descendants from 
Lava, Kama’s second son, and according to this 
descent, if authentic they have an undoubted 
right to be so considered. The Goojur are 
spread all over the Delhi territory, the Upper 
J)oab and Upper Rohiicund, and they enume- 
rate 84 different tribes. I 11 Delhi, the chief 
tribes are the 


Cbumayett, 

Khare,, 

I Rowal . 

K’hutana, 

Bursoee, 

1 

In the Doab, — 


Sookul, 

Jindhur, 

1 Budkana, 

Bysle, 

Peelwan, 

Kusane, 

Mavee, 

Butar Adhuna, 

Rouse, 

Rat’hec, 

Cheche Kuiseean, 

Khoobur, 

Bhuttee, 

Ramayu, 

Moondun, 

Kusoimee, 

Khare, 

Nagree, 

Kudnhun, 

Butesur, 

Touhur, 

Dede, 1 

Chotkune, 

Gorsee 

Kunana. 

In Rohiicund, — 


Butar 

Motla, J 

Jindhur, 

K’hoobnr. 

SooTadne, | 

Mu by usee, 

K’Uaro, 

Jattee, 

Poor bur, 1 

Kusane. 


All these tribes intermarry, on terms of 
equality, the prohibited Got or clan being only 
those of the father, mother, and paternal and , 
maternal grandmother. The Goojar race has 
largely pressed into the central provinces of -. 
Central India and have settled down to agri- 
cultural pursuits, and those in HoshangabSd 
and Nimar are good farmers. In 1811, Colonel 
Tod's duties called him to a survey amidst the 
ravines of the Chumbul of the tract called 
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Goojufgar, d dfelrict inhabited by the Gobjur 
tribe. Turbulent and independent, like the 
sons of Esau; their hand against every mah and 
every man's hand against them, about the 
peddle of the eighteenth century, their nominal 
prince, Sooraj Mul, the Jit chief of Bhurtpore, 
bad pursued exactly the same plan towards the 
population of these villages, whom he captured 
fas a night attack, that Janmeja did to the 
IfckfthaCj as described in the Mahabarat, he 
threw them into pits with combustibles, ttttd 
actually thus consumed them. tluring the 
mutiny and rebellion of 1857-58 in Northern 
India, many of the Gujars of Hindustan again 
gave play to their predatory propensities — 
(2W Rajasthan * Vol. 1. — Elliot's JSupp. 
Gloss.) 


Oudh , — lies between Nepaul and the N. 
W. Provinces. It contains no mountains. In 
the Gondah district, the boundary is on the 
ridge of the first range of low but abrupt hills 
of the Himalaya ; elsewhere it is in the plains 
and is a part of the alluvial valley of the Gani 
ges and of some of its tributaries. It consists 
of 12 revenue districts, in 4 divisions, with an 
area of 24,060 sq. miles and a population of 
11,232,368. 


Mahomedans. 
Syed 51,679 

Shaikh, Milki, Malik 
Koraishi ... 166,561 
Pathan, Khandan Ko- 
hilla 191,880 

Moghul ..« 26,672 
Mahomedan Converts 
from higher Castes. 


Bhale Sultan 1,699 

Khanazada 

... 2,093 

Rajpoot 

... 6,775 

Mewate 

... 2,140 

Converts from 36 low 

Hindoo Castes, 

Brahman 

1,397,808 

Bengali 

128 

Jat 

10,845 

Jain 

56 

Kshatrya 

662,946 

Kayath 

148,923 

Khutri 

13,374 

Kashmiri 

219 

Marwari 

74 


Panjabi 

93 

Sikh 

4,752 

Saraok 

4 

Vaishya 

241,466 

Ahir 

1,167,499 

Banya 

143,362 

Bhat 

62,200 

Barheire 

134,844 

Chamar 

1,030,467 

Dhobi 

161,004 

Parsee 

649,741 

Telr 

213,999 

Kahar 

288,263 

Koree 

360,173 

Kutmee 

764,422 

Lohar 

122,573 

Lodha 

350,907 

Mali 

107,732 

Murao 

406,868 

Nao 

220,759 

Aborigines. 

Dom 

14,925 

Nat 

13,093 

Pahari and others. 30 


There are thirty orders of religious mendi- 
cants, amongst whom are, 

Gpsbami 40,999 I Byrag? ... 6.230 
Jfcgt ... 8,642 I Sad’hu ... 9,823 

At the census there were 3 Arabs, 90 Abys. 
sltiiitf Negroes, 150 Iraki (Turkish Arabia), 
lft£ Jews, 29 Persians, and 10 Turks. 


The North West Province* territory is a 
political and revenue division of British India; 
with an area of 83,690 square miles, a popula- 
tion of 30, 036, 098, and a revenue of 3,94*^,177^ 
divided into 36 districts. It lies between l 
23® 51 > and S0 a V N. And ^7® 4* and 84° 40' 
B. The prevailing languages are the Oordoo, 
Pahari, Hindi and Nagari; 


Hindoos 25,675,0 17;w : 
Brahrniii ... 3,45-1,692 

Kshatrya... 2,827,768 
Vaisya ... 1,091,250 

Sudra . ... 18,304,309 

Buddhis and jam 75,629 
Parsee ... 120 

Sikh ... 1,425 

Other religious 
sects ... 195>977 


Mahomed&nS 4,105,206 
Not classified 2,207,576 
Sheikh ... 1,140,208 
Pathan ... 515 426 

Syed ... 170,248 

Moghul ... 41,748 

Christians Viz. 30,501 
European ... 21,831 

, Mixed ... 3,068 

I Native® ... 4,702 


Two-thirds of the population are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. 


Soldiers ... 20^454 

Priests ... 176>70i 

Pundits ... 4 u,344 

Doctors ... 11,828 

Sell ool masters 5,3 1 2 

Druggists ... 18,497 

Surgeons ... 17,458 

Actors ... 509 

Conjurors ... 1,970 

Picture-pai liters 140 

Musicians ... 1.320 

Dancing girls. 8,065 

Do. boys. 334 


Rope dancers. 165 

Bards and acrobats 3,733 
Servants ... 1,413,987 
Water carriers 154,622 
Barbers ... 343,893 
Washermen,... 207,568 
Sweepers ... 206,413 
Inn-keepers ... 16,405 

Buyers, sellers. ..954,732 
Carriers ... 437,333 
Land proprietors, 
ami tillers 17,517,422 
Labourers ... 3,821,956 


Weavers chiefly of fabrics and dress 1,500,000 <? 

Food and drink makers... 1,000,000/! 

Arts and Mechanics... ... ... 333,333 ■ 

Dealers in metals 733,033 

„ ,, Vegetable substances ... 374,826 

„ „ Animal „ ... 49,876 

Book-sellers... ... ... ... 787 

Gold and Silver smiths .. 135,515 


Non-produciive and Indefinite. 


Beggars 

Prostitutes 

Eunuchs 

Pimps 

Mourners 

Alma-takers . . . 
Pedigree ma- 
kers 

Flatterers for 

gain 

Vagabond 

House-pointer. 
Disorderly (bad- 

maash) 

Grave-diggers... 


479,015 

26,806 

251 

321 

29 

111 

28 

226 

1 

16 

974 

97 


Ear-piercers ... 
Makers of Caste 

marks 

Wrestlers 

Charmers 

Sturdy beggars- 
Professional thieves 

Informer 

.Rangmen 

Fortune-tellers.. 

J estfert 

Astrologers'.. 
Mimics ... < 
Divers ... • 

Miscellaneous 


51 

i 

4 

35 

23 

1 

133 

3 

851 

1,123 

m 

143 

23,534 


The Punjab hes 32 revenue districts: in an 
area of 101,829 square miles; with a popuw* 
tion of 17,611,498 more than half of whortb 
or 9,403,8*10 are agricultural, and 8,190,1^ 
are not directly connected with the land. i® 
population is 173 to the square mile, 
from &96 in Juliundhur to 7?aml 73, itt W 
Derajat and in desert Mooltan. 
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Christian*) 

European 

Eurasian 

Asiatic... 

J fahoiMfan*, 
via. 

Hiecell^n&r 
OU8 

Syud 

Moghul .. 

Pathan 

Belooch..... 


23,554, via5. 
... 17,574 
... 3.379 

... 2,601 
, 9,337,685, 


5,070.231 

2,12,540 

99,026 

? 


Rajpoot* Bhatti, Chib, 
Jungna Tewana; Sir- 
gal ; Gheba, Ranghar, 
Miscellaneous. 


ffiudoos and Sikhs, via. 

Various ... 2,438,122 
Brahmins . 800,547 

Khattn ... 384,829 

Rajpoots, Hill 213,108 
Rajpoots, 


Plains. 
Banya . 
Arora 
Bhatya . 
Rayath . 
Sudh 
Labauah 
Jat... 

Tag ah 
(rujar 
Ahir... 


121,129 

267,953 

477,269 

26,543 

14,273 

17,799 

47,690 

1,876,091 

9,212 

112,319 


Jat 

1*309,399 

Kamboh. ... 

57,181 

Ghakkar ... 

27,683 

Kalal 

26,405 

Phund 

26,414 

Kaneyt ... 

88,269 

Sati 

11,498 

Ghirath ... 

115,257 

Kharal 

28,815 

Chang 

57,795 

Rural 

17,329 

Other Creed*. 

viz. 

Kat'hia ... 

2,715 

Buddhist and Jain. 

Wuttu ... 

18,217 

Bhoti ... 

278 

Men... 

130,385 

Bhabah ... 

14,091 

Mina 

45 

Various ... 

21,821. 

Gugar 

424,095 

Parse p 

414 

Paracha ... 

12,784 

Sansea 

40,869 

Khoga ... 

54,969 

Baoriah ... 

19,141 

Kashmiri ... 

230,850 

fjarnee ... 

3,179 


The Chnmar are included amongst the 
Hindoos and Sikh and are 654,406 in num- 
ber. 


tions are dispersed through the valleys in small 
rude hamlets near their pastures or places of 
defence- 

The Bhil inhabit the northern part of thp 
chain of ghauts running inland parallel with 
the coast of Malabar, On one side they ar$ 
bordered by the Kali, and on another by the 
Gond of Gondwana. They came prominently 
and unfavourably before their British rulers, in 
the early part of the 1 9th century. During the 
contests for supremacy in Khandesh between 
the Mahrnttas and the mahomedan Moghul, from 
which in A. D. 1 803 a fearful famine resulted in 
the country north of Ahmednuggur, thewhoje, 
of the Bhil race formed into gangs of plunder- 
ing assassins, and settling them occupied the 
British Government from 1825 to 1833. But 
their readiness to become predatory has marked 
them as bold, daring, and predatory marau- 
ders, and occasionally mercenaries, but invari? 
ably plunderers. The northern part of the chain 
of ghauts, and the country at its base, is in- 
habited by the Bhil • that part to the south of 
Banglan and the country at its base, as far south 
as Bassein, is inhabited by the Koii, a tribe 
somewhat resembling the Bhil, but more civi- 
lized and less predatory. The Bheel possess, 
the eastern part of the range, and all the 
branches that run out from it towards the east, 


Bhil or McdL-r-The Bhil are one of the many 
tribes who entered India prior to the Aryan race 
and the rajput, and been forced by the later 
emigrants into the secluded forest traots, There 
are many such tribes in Central India, the 
Bhil, Kol* Qg#j^]VJ;qpna, Mera, Chooar, Serya, 
Sarja, Ahir, amlGoojur, many of them dwelling 
in the forest tracts of the Son, Nerbudda, and 
Mahanuddy, the mountains of Sargooja, and 
Chofa Nagpore,a number of them being still but 
little removed from savage life, and whose dia- 
lects are as various as their manners. These 
are content to be called the * sons of the earth/ 
or ‘ children of the forest,* while their con- 
querors, the rajpoota arrogate celestial descent. 

Colonel Tod writing in the early part of 
the 19th century, tell us ( Travels, p. 84) 
that taking a section of about, sixty miles in the 
alpine Aravnlli, from the ascent at the capital 
of Ooilypoor (Udipur), passing through Qguna, 
Panurna and Mirpoor, to the western descent 
near Sjrohi, the land is inhabited by communi- 
ties of the aboriginal races, living in a state of 
primeval and almost ravage independence, own- 
ing no paramount power* paying no tribute, 
hut with all the simplicity of republics, their 
leaders, with the title of rawut, being here- 
ditary. The raw ut of the Oguna commune, in 
ColouelTod*s time„could assemble five thousand 
hqwj, and.seyeral others could;* oa occasions, 

■ 'Iheir babita- 


as far as south of Poona ; they even spread 
over the plains to the east, especially north of 
the Godavery, and the neighbourhood of the. 
Wurda. On the north, they extend beyond 
the Taptee and Nerbudda. Both the Bheel 
and the Koli are numerous in Guzerat. south 
of Poona the Bheel are succeeded by the Ramu- 
si, a more civilized and subdued tribe, but 
with the same thievish habits a9 the Bhil. 
They have no language of their own, are more 
mixed with the people, and resemble the Mali- 
ratta in dress and manners ) whereas the Bhil 
differ from the rest of the people in language, 
manners and appearance* Of the latter Mr. 
Elphinstone remarks, that, although they live 
quietly in the open country, they resume their 
wild and predatory character whenever they 
are settled in a part that is strong, either fronv 
hills or jungle. TheRamooai do not extend; 
farther south than Kolapore, or further eeafc, 
than the line of Bejapoor. The Bhil,, * that 
Kuli of Guaerat and the Gond are consider** 
ed to be remains of aborigines of India. The. 
two latter classes here alluded to, have main- 
tained more of their original character than; 
the Bheels : they haye probably been less dia*> 
tupbed. 

The Bhil clans are now in a state of great 
moral transition ; but those of Kandesh, nearly 
to the early part of the 19th century cohtuUty^ 
to sally from their fastness and committed great 
ravages upon the villages of the plains. 



iifcashrea were "taken by the Bombay Govern- 
ment iti 1818 to reclaim the Bhila of Kan- 
desh Sir John Malcolm considered that suocees 
would only be partial unless corresponding 
measures were adopted for reclaiming the Bhils 
Of Burwani and this view was given effect to. 

Fire-arms, says Tod, are only used by the 
chiefs and headmen ; the national weapon being 
I he humpta y or bamboo bow, having the bow- 
string (chullu) from a thin slip of its elastic 
bark. Bach quiver contains sixty barbed ar- 
rows, a yard long. The Bhil, from ancient 
times, use the fore and middle fingers of their 
right hand to the string of their bow holding 
tile arrow between the two finders. Although 
they claim descent from every race of rajpoot, 
and prefix the tribe, as Chohan Bhil, Gehlote 
Bhil, Pramar Bhil, &c., their origin is evinced 
in the gods they worship and their prejudices as 
to food. One tribe the Oojla Bbil or pure 
Bhil will eat of nothing white in colour, as a 
white sheep or goat ; and their grand abjura- 
ration is, by the white ram. 

Their ancient position is well illustrated by 
the circumstance of their claiming the right to 
instal rajput princes when Bappa fled, the com- 
panions of his flight were two, one of Oondree, 
in the valley of the present capital ; the other, 
of Solanki descent, from Oguna Panora, in the 
western wilds. Their names, Baleo and Dewa, 
have been handed down with that of Bappa, and 
the former had the honour of marking the teeka 
of sovereignty with is own blood on the fore- 
head of theprince, on the occasion of his taking 
the crown from the Mori. The descendants of 
Baleo of Oguna and of Dewa the Oondree Bhil, 
still claim the privilege of applying the teeka 
on the inauguration of the descendants of Bap- 

P*’ 

Oguna Pancra, says Colonel Tod, is the sole 
spot in Iudia which enjoys a state of natural 
freedom. Attached to no state, having no 
foreign communications, living under its own 
patriarchal head, its chief, with the title of rana, 
whom one thousand hamlets scattered over the 
forest-crowned valley’s obey, can, if requisite, 
appear at the head of five thousand bows.” He 
is a bhoomia Bhil of mixed blood, from the 
Solanki rajpoot, on the old stock of pure (oojla) 
Bhil, of Mewar. Besides making the teeka of 
blood from an incision in the thumb, the Oguna 
chief takes the prince by the arm and seats 
him on the throne while the Oondree Bhil holds 
the salver of spices and sacred grains of rice 
used in making the teeka. 

The Bhil have now no separate language, 
andha ve been largely converted to matiome- 
danism. — (Tod's Travels, p. 84. Tod's 
1 J£ohL p. 724.) 

> Dkimar ol Central India, are fishermen, boat 
Wen and paiki-bearers. 


Moghya,* low tribe in 8agur%;#J 

Golur, a tribe in Bhandaritv ' *• 

Chamar i is a * tanner, a currier, a leather 
worker, shoe-maker, and has his name from, 
chamra, leather. The Chamar race have many 
divisions, and form a large part of the non- 
hind u and non-aryan races of Hindustan. l n 
the Peninsula, they are few and reside outside 
villages. They are generally 9nid to be divided 
into seven classes : viz. the “ Jatooa,” in the 
North-West, Dehli, Rohilcund and the Doabs ; 
the a Kateean,” in Bundelcund and Sagur; 
w Kooril,” in the Central and Lower Doab ; 
the “ Jyswara,” near Allahabad, Jounpur*/ 
Mirzapur and Benares ; the ° Jhooseea” in 
Ghazipur and Beliar ; the “ Azimghurea,” in 
Azimghur, and Gorukpur, and the “ Birberea,” 
and “Kori” or ” Korichamra” in Oudh.— 
[Elliot. Supp . Gloss.) These seven do noteat to- 
gether nor intermarry. The Jatooa are chief 
in the North West': the Dehli territory, Rohil- 
cund, Rnd the Upper, and part of Central Doab 
are their seats. The Kaean are in Bundlecund 
and Saugor. The Kooril occupy the greater 
part of the Central and Lower Doab. The 
Jyswara meet them in the neighbourhood of 
Allahabad, and extend through Jounpoor, Mir- 
zapoor, and Benares, to the neighbourhood of 
Sydpoor Bhitree, where they are met by the 
Jlioosea. who occupy Ghazeepoor and Behar. 
The Azimgurhea have their seats in Azimgurh 
and Goruckpoor ; and the Koree or Korcham- 
ra in Oudh. The last are generally engaged in 
the occupation of weaving. 

Other names are mentioned besides these 
seven, as the Jatlote of Rohilcund ; the Ahar- 
war, Sukurwar and Dohur, of Central Doab ; 
but as these latter avow some connection with 
the Kooril, they may perhaps be included in 
that tribe. In Behar we meet also with sub- 
divisions of Gureya, Megahi, Dukshinia, Can* 
oujea as well as the Jhoosea and Jyswara above- 
mentioned ; all tending to show that the divi- 
sion into seven clans is imaginary. 

The Dohur are mentioned in " Steele’s Sum- 
mary,” p. 128,” as existing in the Decoan along 
with Kutnee (cobiers) and Duphgur (Dubgar 
maker of oil bottles) ; but he does not include 
them amongst Chumars, of whom he enume- 
rates the following classes ; Sultangar, Me* 
rat’he, Paradosh, Purdesee, Huralbhutel, Bu- 
balee, Woje, Chour. The race are deemed unclean* 

Kurea Brahmin gor Chumar, 

In ke sath ua ootriye par— 

that is, go not in the same boat with a black 
brahmin or. a white chumar, both objects 
being considered of evil omen. Many of the 
Chumar of Central India have joined the re* 
formed Sat-naxni sect The Chumar of Hindu? 
stan f in respect to* nwabersand avocation*, 
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In the same position as the pariahe of the community.— (OTo/. Campbell, pp. 11, 
south of the peninsula. The general belief as 107, 123, 124.) 

to the non Aryan races is that they are In Bastar, the Ienf-ordeal is followed by sew- 
a section of the great Turanian stock, who ing up the accused in a sack and letting him 
have been subdued and depressed by the down into water waist deep ; if he manage, in 
Aryan and by origin and nature are averse his struggles for life, to raise his head above 
to caste distinctions and brahminism. In Central water lie is finally adjudged to be guilty. Then 
India, there has been a great spiritual move- comes the punishment. The extraction of the 
ment of the non-Aryan races, the Cliamar, the teeth is said in Bastar to be effected with the 
Dhobi and others, who have been joining the idea of preventing the witch from muttering 
reformed sects of the Kabir Panthi, Satnaini and charms, but in Kuraaon the object of the ope* 
others. The Chamar of Chatis-ghur have become ration is rather to prevent her from doing mis- 
Sathnami sectarians and have raised them* chief under the form of a tiger, which is the 
selves in the social scale. The Chamar of Indian equivalent of the loupgarow. 
northern India perform all the labours to which Uadi , is a helot race spread over all 

the Dher or pariah of Southern India attend, Bengal, and take their name from the abori- 
as also the work of the Chamar, and the Dhor ginal Santali word for man, “ had” and 
of the South of Iudia. The Chamar are the from their name has been supplied such 
labourers of hindustan, in addition to their own terms as 4 ‘ hadd” base low-born ; “ had • 
profession of 'curing skins. They are the sudras duk ” a sweeper : “ liunda” hog, blockhead, 
of modern hindu society. The Chamar forma imp; hudduka, a drunken sot, &c,, also, 
large proportion of the population of Hindu- “ Uadi” in low Bengali, “ lladicath” is the 
stan, and are labourers, cultivators, leather- name of a rude fetter or stock, by which the 
workers and shoe-makers : most of the syce, or landholder used to confine his serfs until they 
horsekeepers of Hindustan are Chamar. The agreed to his terms. It means literally the 
Chamar of Bengal is dark, rather small, but helot's log and it was also used for fastening the 
active and well knit. They have never been head of the victim in the bloody oblations 
soldiers. They often are village watchmen, and which the Aryan religion adopted from the 
they act as coachmen, coolies and hired lnbtmr- aboriginal races, especially in the human sacri- 
ers. In (Jhatnsghar in the Central Provinces fices to Kali, to which the low castes even now 
a colony of Chamar of the reformed faith have resort in times of special need. In au account 
acquired landed rights and occupy quite an nf the last human offerings to Kali, during the 
aristocratic position. Iii Bengal the lower people famine of 1866, it was mentioned that the 
of the Chamar race ent the dead cattle which bleeding head was found fixed on the “ har-cat,” 
they akin and they are much addicted to drink, i. e. helot's log.— (^. W. Hunter , p. 30.) 

In the great isolated plain of Chattisgarh, where The Kurmi , are-the semi-aboriginal cultivators 
the jungle has not even yet been thoroughly north of the Kumhi, but to the south of the 
mastered by man, the Chamar, who make up Rajput and Jat. They form the bulk of the 
some twelve per cent, of the population, population in the part of Manbhum, near the 
are nearly all cultivators. The creed adopted Damudah river. [Dallon t p. 157,) and sre a very 
by them is the “ Satnarai”. or “ Rai Dasi” industrious class of quiet cultivators in con- 
a branch of one of the most celebrated siderable numbers in all the central and eastern 
dissenting movements in Indian religious parts of the N. W. Provinces or in Hindustan 
history. {Host, Edition of Wilson'* Essays generally, who there attend to the finer garden 
oh the religion of the Uindus t Vol, /. p. 113 style of cultivation much more than the Jat 
(1862). Ho images are allowed, it is not and Rajput, but, like the Jat race are assisted 
oven lawful to approach the Supreme being by their industrious women wno have passed 
by external forms of worship, except the morn- into a proverb for industry-Bhale jot, Koonbin 
ing and evening invocation of his pure name ki, K'hoorpi hath, K'het nirawen apno pi ke 
(Sat-uam), but believers are enjoined to keep sat’b. 

him constantly in their minds, and to show They dwell to the south of the Rajput and 
their religion by charity. Even if the creed be Jat, have villages of their own, and are 

weak as a moral support, it is strong as a also spread in detached families or groups, 

social bond, ■ and no longer weighed down by Mr. Campbell considers them to be iden- 

a sense of inferiority, the 8atuami hold to- tical with the Kunbi and to occupy from 

Rather and mist all attempts from other castes 23° or 24° N. to 16° N. and from the western 
to re-assert their traditional domination over frontiers of Guzerat to the countries watered 
them. They are good and loyal subjects, and by the Wynganga, the middle Ganga, and up-; 
when they have grown out of a certain in- per streams of the Nerbuddah. Very few of tbe$er 
stability and improvidence, which may be the become soldiers, and in the valley of the: 
natural result Of their long depressed condition, Ganges, they are looked down upon as mere 
they will become valuable members of the humble tillers of the soil. They are more mu 
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nferous towards the Jubbulpore and Satipor ter* 
ritorics where they mingle with the* Lodhs. 
Thence, weal wards,: as on both aides of the Ner 
buddah,.in Malwa where they meet the Jat, and 
throughout the southern borders of Hindustan, 
there are numerous Kurin i who speak Hindi. 
Those in Hindustan, are darker and less good 
looking than brahmins and rajputs, but Mr. 
Campbell states (p. 03, 94) that they are quite 
Arian in their features, institutions and man- 
ners. Other authorities, however, mention that 
there is no similarity in the physiognomy of the 
Kurmi and Kunbi. The Kurmi sub-divisions 
are 

Jeshw&r. 1 Pat In. I Patrihu. 

Dh&viai. J Adhonda. | Ghora Charhao, 
but Sir H. Elliot says the seven sub-divi- 
sions are usually enumerated as K’kureebind, 
Puturya, G’horchurlia, Jyswar, Canoujea, 
Kewut and Jhooneya. 

Wilson, also, says they have seven sections 
and that in Central and Eastern Hindustan, West 
and N. West provinces they are the great 
agriculturists. He says that they are occa- 
sionally seen as predial slaves to which they 
have sold themselves or been sold. 

The Ghameta of Beliar are a sub-division of 
the Kurmi. They form, says Elliot, a large 
class of the cultivators in the Eastern and Cen- 
tral portion of Bengal, few in Delhi and the 
TJpper Doab. A race, or races, under the 
different names of Coormee, or Koormee, Kun- 
bbi, Kunabi, or Koombhee, extend throughout 
the greater part of Hindustan, Berar and the 
western Deccan. They are famous as agri- 
culturists, but frequently engage in other occu- 
pations. The Kurmi, Kunbi, Jat and Rajput, 
ate chief territorial tribes of Northern India. 

The Koormi are supposed by Tod to be the 
Sbolmbi of the Dekhan and to be perhaps the 
most numerous, next to the Jat, of all the agri- 
cultural classes. — Tod" 8 Rajasthan, Vol. II. p. 
37 i. — Elliot's Supp. Glossary . 

Jlun or Iloon . — Amongst the Scythic tribes 
who have secured for themselves a niche with 
the thirty-six races of Iudia, is the Hun. At 
what period this race, so well known by its 
swages and settlement in Europe, invaded 
India, we know not. D'Anville, quoting Cos- 
mas, the* traveller, informs us, that the white 
Hun occupied the north of India; and 
it iff most probable a colony of these found 
their way info Saurashtra and Me war. It is 
cjq the eastern bank of the Chumbul, at the 
ancient Barolli, that tradition assigns a rest* 
d&ftco to the Hoon ; and one of the cele- 
brated temples at that place, called the Sengar 
Ctaop, iff the marriage hall of the Hoon 
prince, who iff also declared to have been pos- 
sessed ot a lordship on the opposite bgqk, 
qoenpying the sit* of the present town of 


Bhytwror. fa th# twelfth century the Him 
must have possessed consequence, to occupy the 
place he holds in the ehroniele of the princes 
of Guzerat. The race is not extinct. One of 
the most intelligent of the living bards of In- 
dia pointed out to Colonel Tod the residence of 
some in a village on the estuary of the My hie, 
though degraded and mixed with other classes. 
— (Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. I. p t 109, 110. 

Bhomia, from bhom land, a landed pro. 
prietor. in Uajputanah, the allodial proprie- 
tor of Mewar, offshoots of the earliest princes. 
The term bapota implies the inheritance or pa» 
trimony, and its holder, if a military vassal, is 
called 4 Bhomia, ' meaning one actually identified 
with the soil (lihom). It is the inahomedan 
term wuttun-dar, or meeras-dar and the Cani- 
atclii of Malabar is the Bhomia of Rajasthan. 
The BhomiA is vested with the rights of the 
crown, in its share of the bhog or rent. But 
when their own land is in the predicament call- 
ed * gult’has,’ or reversions from lapses to the 
commune, he is ‘ seized’ in all the rights of 
the former proprietor, or by internal arrange- 
ments, they can convey such right by cession 
of the commune. The bhom is exempt from 
the jureeb (measuring rod) ; it is never assessed, 
and his only sign of allegiance is a quit-rent, in 
most cases triennial and the tax of khur-lakur, 
a war imposition, now commuted for money. 
These allodial tenants, are the yeomen of Ra- 
jasthan, and as in the districts of Komulmer 
and Mandelgurh, constitute the lamlwehr, or 
local militia. The Rajpoot vaunts his aristocra- 
tic distinction derived from the land ; and op- 
poses the title of 1 Bhomia Raj,' or government 
of the soil, to the ' Bania Raj,’ or commercial 
government, which he affixes as an epithet of 
contempt to Jeipoor ; where ** wealth accumu- 
lates and men decay.” ‘ Bhom Takhwali or land 
[in return for] preservation, is one kind of 
Bhom, the crown itself holds • bhom rakhwali' 
on its own fiscal demesnes consisting of small 
portions in each village. In S. 1783, the tur- 
bulent Bhomia on the western frontiers were 
checked by the Rajput chief on their borders 
and the Sindil, the Deora, the Bala, the Bora, 
the Balecha and the Soda were then compelled 
to servitude. The ancient elans* prior to Sanga 
liana, had ceased, on the risiug greatness of 
the subsequent new division of clans, to bold 
the higher grades of rank ; and had, in fact, 
merged into the general military landed pro- 
prietors of the country under the terra ‘bhoomi*. 
The Bhoomia, the scions of the earliest princes, 
are to be met with in various parts of Mewar ; 
though only in those of high antiquity, where 
they were defended from oppression by the rocks 
and wilds in which they obtained a footing, 
in Kon ajbmir, ths wilds of Qhuppun, pr plains 
pfhfondeigu^b, long linger the Mw* 
(where then agricultural pursuits maintained 
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sppelUtknM, Koaibawttt* 
j^oonaif ttt, aad Jhmawiii, distinctly show from 
what stem «nd when they branched off; and m 
theyeeaaed to be of sufficient importance to visit 
the court on the new and continually extending 
ramifications, they took to the plough. But 
while they disdained not to derive a subsistence 
from labouring as husbandmen, they never 
abandoned their arms ; and the Bhoomia, 
amid the crags of the alpine Aravalli where he 
pastures his cattle or cultivates his fields, pre- 
serves ‘the erect mien and proud spirit of his 
ancestors, with more tractability, and less arro- 
gance and folly, than his more courtly, but now 
widely Separated, brethren. They form a con- 
siderable body in many districts, armed with 
matchlock, sword and shield. In Mandelgurh, 
when their own interests and the prince’s unite, 
four thousand Bhoomia could be collected. 
They held uud maintained without support the 
important fortress of that district, for their 
prince, during half a century of turmoil.— (Tod’s 
Rajasthan, Vol . I.pp. lfii), 498. — Campbell.) 

Cheru , a tribe near Palanow, mentioned by 
Buchanan of whom nothing is known ( Camp - 
■ bdl,p> 39.) 

Cheroo , aborigines in Ghnzeepur, in part of 
Gorukpur, the southern part of Oudh, Benares 
Mirzapur and Beliar. They are sometimes 
said to be a branch of tbe Bhur. They eecm to be 
the same as the Sivira or Seoree, but Buchanan 
considered them distinct, lhe Cheroo declare 
themselves to be descended from the great ser- 
pent, from which they may be supposed to be 
the Nagbunsi of Magadha. Remains of build- 
ings attributed to them are found near Buddha 
Ova, Saaram ami Kamghur, and the images of 
Siva and Hanuman found in them indicate tha 
they belonged to the hindu religion. They ap- 
pear to have been expelled from their nncien 
abodes by tbe PrainarA of Bhojpur, the Ilyobun 
of Hurdi, ami the Bhoonhar, a little before the 
first mahomedan invasion, about which time 
there seems to have been a general convulsion 
in India, during which several tribes acquired 
their present possessions. The features of tho 
Cheroo are said to resemble the occupants of 
tbe Yiadhya mountains. They live by cutting 
timber, collecting drugs, and killing game, and 
though their numbers are very low they con- 
tinue to .create a rajah for every five or six 
houses, and invest him with the tilak in due 
form. The emperor Sher Shah subdued 
Muhartw, u Oheeroo zemindar of Behar, which 
seems to have been a last but strong effort of 
Ihe Cheeroo race. The chief of Singrowli ir 
Mirzanut is aCheeroo, though he calls himself t 
Beuhaw, Bit. H. Elliot suggests that the Sivira. 
Seori and Oberoo, may perhaps be tbe Sauraseni 
In the Harivansa is the following passage, 
M Fromihis race came .the fiauravira, and oaura 
seaa. The greet king Sautasenn has gives bir 


name to the country over which he reigned.’ ■— 

' MUot.Glos .) 

Bhur , an aboriginal race who settled in parts 
of Oudh, Benares and Behar— Campbell, p. 21. 

The Lodhi came from Bundlekhund three 
centuries ago. The Kurmi from the Doefe 
about A. D. 1620. 

Rajawar , a widely spread aboriginal tribe 
n Palamow and Singruli and Rewab, westward 
n parts of Sirgujah and Jashpore, and numer- 
ous to the N. K. in the parts of the plains 
adjoining the hills. They are the chief labour- 
ng class in the (jya district,* near the hills. 
They live in villages as a kind of serfs and 
bearers of burdens, carry palanquins, and when 
out of employ are apt to be thieves and rob- 
bers. — Campbell, p. 37-8. 

Badava-hrila , a man who becomes a slave 
that he may marry a female slave in the family. 
— Wilt. Clos. 

Ckuyar are a tribe of mountaineers inhabiting 
the mountains bordering on Bengal in the West, 
in Ramgurh and the neighbouring districts.— 
WUs . 

Martbari, the various tribes who are known 
as banker, soukar and sarruff or shroff, arc 
the Marwari, the Bhattya, the Vesya Ko- 
mati, the Modi grain seller, and the Bnnia. 
The Marwari arrange themselves into twelve 
tribes, amongst whom arc the Mestri, Agrwala, 
Ur war, Oswal, Sarogi, Kandelwal, Bijabargi 
Porwal, some of whom arc Hindus, and some 
are Jain. The Mestri, the Urwar, Bijabargi, 
Kandalwal and Porwal arc of the vaish- 
nnva sect of hindus ; the Agrwala are partly 
vaishnava and partly Jain, but the Sarogi and 
the Oswal are wholly jam ami it is from 
amongst the Ossi tribes that the jain priests of 
Abu are chosen. They never use animal food, 
their offerings are fruits and sugar, and the 
Oswal and Sarogi never eat the prnsadli, or 
meat offered to the idols. 

The banking races are less frequently of the 
seot ; they are distinct races, altogether dis- 
similar in personal appearance, the Marwari 
from the desert being tall, bulky, yellow men 
while the Wani or banya of the peninsula are 
smaller and dark coloured. The Banya Ot 
KoiLati are generally vaisya Hindus, though 
some of them worship saiva and some of iheiii 
vishnu. The Banya are most numerous in 
Tilingana and in Madras : in tbe north and welt 
of Dekbnn there is not perhaps one of them in 
seventy villages, their places then being taken 
by the Marwari and Gujerati. There are, how- 
ever, many in Punderpore, and 8holapm. 
Those who die unmarried, are buried,; all 
others are burned whether belonging to ihfe 
saiva or vaishnava sects. Their language in 
their families is Telugu, and it is spoken^ 
them as far as Bombay. But as tbe west is 
approached, mahratlta becomes mixed with it. 
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The Banya are essentially shop-keepers of dry by profession end known in different planes by 
grains, but do a little in mercantile business, different appellations, but calling themselves Ba- 
and cultivate, but do not hold the plough. They wari. He says that they are all hind us, and 
are mostly dark men, of short stature. In their use a peculiar dialect, which is said to be spok* 
marriages the bridegroom is before or after en in some parts of Guzerat; They seem to 
puberty but girls are under age ; the ceremonial be the Bhaora of Peninsular India, who are 
is performed at the house, by a brahmin. The styled Harn-pardi and Ham shikari and are 
death shradha are conducted by brahmins, the wild hunters of the jungles and forests. 
Their Jansmi is put on and the mantrum taught Bauri of Bengal, swine herds by avocation, 
when married. The Waiii do not marry nor — Wilson. 

eat with the Komati Banya. They are iu Bunturia , a class of wood-rangers, in the nor- 
considerable numbers in the northern part of them parts of Goruckpur, they are now culti. 
the Nizam’s dominions adjoining Berar, Gorak- vators. 

poor, Cawnpore and Farakhabad. Choola, a tribe of Tuga in Baghput, so called 

Baghelcundy a territory in Central India, from having come from Cliooloo or Chooroin 
also known as llewa, whose princes are of Bikanir. — Elliot 

the Baghel or Baghela race. The Bagket ac- Gandhila , Hind. A low vagrant caste in 

cordingto Wilson are a branch of the Sisodhiya the N. W. Province, who make mats, and ex- 
raj puts of Guzerat, who migrated eastwards. Libit feats of activity, they are also thieves.— . 
Sub-divisions of the tribe, under different de- Wilson. 

nominations are widely spread through Bundel- Qadaria also Gaduria, from Gadar or Gadur, 
ound, Allahabad, Benares, Gorak pur, Cawn- a sheep, are shepherds of the N. W. Provinces, 
pore and Farakhabad. They are also said to They have several divisions who do not eat 
be of the Chouhonerace, descended from Komar- together nor intermarry. The younger brother 
phal (died A. D. 1166) sovereign of Guzerat. marries the widow of the elder brother. The 
The princes of Baghelcuud are of this race. In elder brothers do not marry the widow of a 
Guzerat there are many petty chieftains of this younger brother. — Wilson. 
tribe, as Lunawarra, Maud vie ; Mahera ; The Koeri of Hindustan are gardeners and 

Godra ; Dubboye. &c., &c. Another account n Bahar grow the poppy, 
makes the Baghela rajput race, descendants of Malli or Garden Malli are supposed by Mr. 
Bid Hue. They gave their name to Baghel- Campbell, p. 105-6. to be a cousiderable and 
cuud, an entire division of Hindustan. They widespread people. 

also occupy Peetapoor and Theraud in Guzerat. Between Umballa and Delhi are a good 
Buckgoti.— A rajput tribe in Jonpur and many Malli villages, and they are scattered 
Gorukpur formerly notorious for turbulence, about the N. W. provinces as gardeners, 
part of them became mahomedanB prior to They are common about Ajmir, and on the 
Sekundar Lodi’s rule. The Bilk-huria, the southern frontier of Hindustan : South of Jub- 
ltajwar, and the Kajkumar are off shoots from bulpoor, they arc many and mixed with the 
the Buchgoti. — Elliot. Koorrai, and extending with the Kurmi far to 

Bagri , According to Wilson, is the race oc- the east, the Malli into Orissa and the Kurmi 
cupying Bagar the tract lying between the S. into Manbhum and other districts of Chota 
W. borders of Hariana and the Sutlej. T»»e Nagpore all through the Mahratta country, they 
tribe are regarded as of the Jat race. Bagar is are mixed with the Kurnbi, and most of the po- 
also a tract on the S. W. Malwa; and a tails are either Kunbi or Malli.— C. p. 
rubber race called Bagri have settled in the 106-108. 

eastern parts of Malwa, Hissar and Bliattiana. Malliol , very industrious cultivators and 

Sir H. Elliot says they were originally Rajputs, gardeners, on the north-west frontier of British 
but are now classed as Jats. Some Bagri are India, above the Salt Rauge, and extending up 
professed robbers. — Wilsons Glossary . Elliot into Peshawar. They now profess mahomedan- 
Supplement. ism.— Campbell, p. 108* 

Bagadi, a servile race in Bengal and Out- Rai or Raian , are a fair good-looking class 
tank, whp follow unclean, out of door, avoca- of men dwelling throughout the plains of the 
lions* They are one of the most numerous of Punjab in villages of their own or holding 
the non-m&homedan castes of Bengal. They divisions of villages on equal terms with the 
are. cultivators, fishermen and watchmen, but 1st and others, and under a similar constitu- 
addioted to dacoity. tion* They are not martial, but apply the finer 

The Tadu of Jessulmer, who ruled Zabulis cultivation to the bent lends, for which they 
than and founded Guzni, claim the Chaghtai pay a high revenue and: are much appreciated 
as of their own Indu stock : a claim which, by native Governments*/ They are the best 
Colonel Tod deems worthy of credit. cultivators in the province. 

Bwari, a predatory tribe, scattered through- Punjab, in the Persian language, means lite- 
out India. Wilson describes them as robbers rally the five rivers* and ia>ai geographical ter® 
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,ppliedt<f i the Urritwry on the north-west 6f high cheek bonei, and eomplexiou not very 
Iadw, mmea bf the men Sind or Inrlni ; dark, suggesting an Indo-Chinese element 
the Jhelum or nydaipfil ; the Ghenab or As** stretching from Burmah across the Sunderbuns, 
cesines ; the Ravee or Hydraotes, and the (0. p. 106.) Though good looking, the Bengali 
Ghsrra or Hyphasis. In the time of Runjeet are small, black, and effeminate in appearance, 
Singh, the Punjab revenues were estimated at remarkable for timidity and superstition, aa 
^3,250,000, of which, in 1844, the rustoms well as for subtlety and art. Their villageaarecont- 
and excise duties 1 amounted i to £240,000. In posed of thatched cottages, scattered through 
the time of Baber, the rhinoceros was hunted woods of bamboos or of palms ; their dross is 
on the plains of Attock and wild animals are the old hindu one, formed by one scarf round 
still very numerous. The whole population of the middle and another thrown over the ahoul- 
the Punjab, both high and low, is above the rlers. They have the practice, unknown in 
average Arian type. The Punjabi is tall, hand- Hindustan, of rubbing their limbs with oil 
some, high featured and long bearded. The after bathing, which gives their skins a sleek and 
plains of Upper India, in which as Colonel glossy appearance and protects them from the 
Cunningham remarks {Hist. Sikhs, p. 4) the effect of their damp climate. They live almost 
Brahmin and Kshutree races had developed a entirely in rice, and, although the Bengali and 
peculiar civilization, have, however, been overrun Hindustani idioms are more nearly allied than 
by Persian or Scythic tribes, from the ages of English and German, the Bengali language is 
Darius and Alexander to that of Baber and quite unintelligible to a native of Hindustan. 
Nadir Shah, and the prominent changes intro- The native of Bengal, alike hindu and ma« 
duced by them have been alterations inthe nature homedan, in physical organization, is feeble 
worship and polytheist religions of the earlier even to effeminacy. His pursuits are sedentary, 
occupant races, the subsequent introduction his limbs delicate, his movements languid, 
of the mahomedan creed, and the long antece- During many ages, he has been trampled upon 
dent immigration of hordes of the Jut from the by men of bolder and more hardy breeds. Coit- 
plains of Upper Asia. The several civilized rage, independence and veracity are qualities 
nations in the Indian plains still differ from to which his constitution and his situation are 
each other in manners and language, nearly equally unfavorable. Ilis mind is weak, even 
as much as those inhabiting the corresponding to helplessness, for purposes of manly resist* 
portion of Europe. ance, but its suppleness and its tact move the 

The Hindi tongue has several dialects. One children of sterner climates to admiration, not 
of these, the Brij-Bhnsha or Brij-Bhaka is the unmingled with contempt. Large promises, 
form Bpoken near Mathura, and takes its name smooth excuse?, elaborate tissues of circnm- 
from Brij, the tract about Mathura and Brind- stantial falsehoods, chicanery, perjury, and 
ban, where Krishna sported with the Gopin. forgery are the Various weapons offensive and 
The Rangari or Rangri dialect of Hindi is defensive of the lower Gauges. All its millions 
spoken in the western parts of Hindustan. It do not furnish one sepoy to the native army. In 
is bounded by the Indus on the west, Bundel* Bengal and Bahar the work of labourers is 
kutul on the* east-, the Satpura hills on the done by Bhui, Rajwar and other aboriginal 
south and Javpur Jodhpur and Jeysulmer on tribes, but Chandal, Dosad, Hari, Bhumalt are 
the north.— Wilson' s Glossary of Indian terms, names of other outcasts races. —{Campbell, p. 
Elliot's Supp, Gloss. 106, 124. Elphvnstont' s History of India, p. 

The Hindustani race, on the Ganges are the 325.) * 

tallest, fairest and most warlike and manly of The Buimal , in Bengal, is the lowest or 
the natives of British India, they wear the sweeper class. 

turban, and a dress resembling that of the The Rajwar are out-caste labourers of Bengal 
mahomedans, their houses are tiled, and built and Bahar. 

in compact villages in open^ tracts ; their food The Kolita race in the west of Bengal and in 
is unleavened wheaten bread.— Elphineione* e Assam, are good looking and considered to bo 
History of India, p. 323, 325* high caste hindus — Campbell, jp. 54. 

The Bengali, are in many respects different Nafr. — In the west of Bengal the Nafr aid 
from any other people of ludia. Most of the his offspring are slaves for ever and are trails- 
population of Bengal have the appearance of ferable and saleable. In Purneya the Nafr ii 
being Arian , though dark, but some are very sometimes a domestic slave, sometimes in 
dark, and have thick lips with features either agricultural slave, • # 

aboriginal or Indo Chinese. Some have curly Raj-bansi is a name used by the people of 
hair, as if related to the black woolly headed Cooch Bahar to designate themselves. They 
aborigines, who may have stretched across from have adopted many hindu customs, 
the Rajmahal to the Garrow hills, others of the The Praja of Cooch Bahar are cultivators a U 
Bengali people, especially the Uria, with the most iu a state of serfdom, and in Cuttack* 
Bhuya seem rather to have straight hair, with the barber, washerman* fisherman* weaver, 
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Mother-wotte, ««dK tafr^atheror m classed 
OtPraja andefften sell themselves and families 
into riavaty^JPtfa. &C.S. 

ThdBa$di & Bengal and Cuttadcare a ser- 
rile race who follow unclean out of door avo- 
oationa. They are one of the most numerous of 
thenon-mahomedan castes of Bengal. They are 
cultivators, fishermen and watchmen, but ad- 
dicted to dacoity. These seem identical with 
tto Bagari of Malwa. —See p. 148. 

AgnoMtiurislS ' — Many of the cultivators in 
Bengal are mahomedans ; and in all eastern 
Bengal where mahomedans are numerous, the 
majority are cultivators. 

' Goafo— Amongst the bindus of Bengal, the 
Goaliore the mo3t numerous ; after them, the 
Brahmin and Kaist races, are the Bngdi, an 
aboriginal people, and a class of cultivators 
called Kyburto. 

Tae best specimen of the hindu character, 
retaining its peculiarities while divested of 
many of its defects is found among the Raj- 
puts and other military classes in Gangetio 
Hindustan, it is there we are most likely to 
gain a dear conception of their high spirit, 
their enthusiastic courage and . generous self- 
devotion, so singularly combined with gentle- 
ness of manners and softness of heart, together 
with a boyish playfulness and almost in- 
fantine simplicity. — Elphinstones History of 
India, p. 375-376. 

Pastoral roots , of whom the Ahir, and the 
Gujar are the chief. 

The Ahir, also styled Abhir and Abhira, dis- 
tinguish themselves as the Nand-bari3n, Jad Or 
Yadu-bansa and Gwal ot Go-wala-bansa. These 
intermarry and eat together, and sometimes, 
as near Delhi, they cat with the Jat, Gujar, 
and Rajput The Ahir arc spread in ditferent 
proportions all over the N. W. provinces, west 
of the Jumna, in the Upper, Centre and Lower 
Doabs, in the province of Benares, in Raj- 
putanah and the Punjab. Some of the Jad- 
bansi have been converted to raahomedanism 
and are known as Rangar. Those of the Dehli 
district who eat with the Jat and Gujar, con- 
form to the usage of the marriage of the widow 
of an elder brother, with the next in seniority. 
The Ahir succeed the Gujar as cattle keepers 
to the east and ‘south. They seem to be the 
pastoral people of tfaerajput and brahman coun- 
tries as 'the Gujar are of the Jat districts. The 
Ahir am not strict liindus, they are a good 
looking people like tlvose of the upper class of 
iknrftfstan^aad in addition to cow keeping, they 
have villages, in considerable tracts - are almost 
th* principal landholders, and are fair agricultu- 
rists. The Ahir are not found in the countries 
occupied either by the Jat or the Gujar, and do 
notextenit genenaihf east into Bengal, but there 
nr* atom of that* mThe tmct just between thc 
proper^at in^riio Rajput wmltg About the 


Ganges, tothe east of Mewtand AKgbnr, j n 
part of Rehileund, they «em toekbend into 
this 8. E. of Bsjputanah and of the Dehli 
country, are found about the Jumna near Mut- 
tra and in many places further east, and there 
are many of them in the Benares ‘ and Behar 
divisions. They are said to have been weh 
known in ancient times in Guzerat and the 
Mahratta country, about Asirghir, and to he 
numerous still in Kntyawar. Indeed, the west, 
ern country was Abhira or the country of the 
Ahir, and they are said onoe to have been 
powerful in Guzerat. Asirghir derives its name 
from Asa Ahir, a noted leader of the tribe.— 
Abhira, the country of the Ahir was the 
ancient name of the ivestern countries of 
Guzerat and Katyawar. 

In Hindustan, the term is now professional ; 
but in the Mahabarata, the Ahira are mention- 
ed as a shepherd or pastoral race in Saurashtra, 
and the Abhira are mentioned as a pastoral 
shepherd race, settled near the lower course of 
the Indus, in a tract known to classical writers 
as the Abiria of Ptolemy, lying north of the 
Sahyadri mountains and of Syrastrene.— Wils. 
Gloss . Campebdl, pp, 102-4. 

Gujar, t he name of a racespreod through Hin- 
dustan who are supposed to have given their 
name to the Gujerat districts of the Panjab and 
to the peninsula of Gujerat. They are well known 
agriculturists in the North Western Provinces. 
Whether of the hindu or mahomedan faith, 
they everywhere prefer pasturage to the plough. 
The Gnjur, are numerous everywhere in the Sikh 
territory. The Gujuru, in Kashmir, are shep- 
herd proprietors, said to have come from Guze- 
rat in the Punjab. They live in loghouses, in 
recesses at the foot of the Panjab, and in the 
woods. TheGujiirare numerous in the Pun- 
jab and probably of primitive antiquity. They 
have not lost the pastoral habits of their race 
but they devote mueh attention to agriculture, 
and they are more industrious and less predatory 
than their brethren of Himlostan .— [Records 
of Govt . of India, No, VII) 

In 1857, in the Revolt in India the whole 
of the Gujar villages all around Delhi, after 
fifty years of compulsory quiet, broke out and 
plundered all over that district within a few 
hours of the outbreak of the mutiny ; when- 
ever any fugitive, during the mutiny> came 
to a Gujar village they were invariably 
plundered. The instant the strong arm of a 
Government was removed, these and other pre- 
datory races resumed their ancient ;babit«. They 
are now cultivators and .keepers of cattle and 
buffaloes living in separate villages of their own* 
numerous ahont Delhi, and ia the Merufc an 
Saharunpur districts of the Doab. 

Professor Wilson says they profess to des - 
cend from Raj put fathers by wotoen of lnfencr 
cHitcy- . Jfa;, Elliot comrideisltheniv os haying 
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given Ibeir appellafliont to the principality of but Captain Cunningham considered, a million 
Guzerat, m the weafcof India, and to the district would he the more correct number.. The total 
of the same name in the Punjab. Sir John in ail India is 1£ million. In the former . Sikh 
Malcolm the Gujar, who are also Hindus territory, all were not of the Sikh religion, 
bare raised themselves to power by means The people and dependent ruler* of Ladakh 
not dissimilar to those used by the Jat. Almost profess Lamaic Buddhism, hut the Tibetans of 
all the thieves in Hindustan are of this tribe. Iskardo, the Durdoo of Gilghit and Kuhkaand 
They are numerous in Punjab, on the Northern Bimba of the rugged mountains, are maho- 
frontier of British India, in Swat and the adja- medaus of the shut sect. The people of Ksahvr 
cent hills, and in the, hills aboutKashmir and they mir, Kishtwar, Bhirobur, Pukhli, and of t&o 
are said to have preceded the Swat tribe as the Hills south and west to the Salt Bange and the 
inhabitants and owners of part of the Hnzarah Indus, arc mostly sunni mahomedans, as are 
district, east of the Indus. In the hills about likewisethe tribes of Peshawur and of the valley 
Kashmir, the Gnjar have pastoral vagrant habits. of the Indus southwards, as also the inhabit 
They are very rumerous in the Punjab country tants of Mooltan, and of the plains northward 
and give their name to the town and district of as far as Piml-dadun-khan, Chuneeot end 
Gujerat, in the plains of the Punjab, where, al- Depalpoor. The people ol the Himalaya east- 
so, names fiom the same race are frequent. In ward of Kishtwar ami Bhimbur, are hiodns of 
all the northern, if not in all the Jat country, the the brahininical faith, with some buddhist coin- 
Gujar are much mixed with the Jat and form nies to the north ami some mahomedan fami- 
a considerable part of the population. They lies to the southwest. The Jat of the Manjha 
are numerous in all northern Rajputanah, and and of the Malwa districts, in the Panjab, 
extend into Malwa and the adjoining parts of are mostly Sikh, but perhnps not one-third of 
Central India as far east as Bundelcund, oue the whole population between the Jhelum and 
of the chiefs in which is a Gujar. The last Jumna, has as yet embraced the tenets of Nn« 
Nagpore prince is stated to have breu a Gujar, nak and Govind, the other two-thirds being 
but there are at present, no Gujar in Guzerat still equally divided between mahomedanism 
and according to Mr. Campbell, the origin of and brahminism. Most of the modern Sikh in 
the name of this district is not known. Those no way separate from their tribes and are known, 
located in the east in hindustan, trace their as Jat, or Khatii, or Brahman Sikh, one 
origin from the west. member of a family being frequently a 

The Gujar are generally a fair good looking Sing’ll while others are not. Their written 
people especially those towards the N. W. fron- character in use is called Gurumukhi. It is 
tier of India, and have no resemblance to the pre- the Devanagavi, in form, but with different 
Arian races. Those to the North of Delhi are j powers to the letters. The Sikh are the only 
mahomedans, but to the East and South they sect whose religion teaches them not to smoke 
are sometimes half mahomedans sometimes half tobacco. They have, however, no objection to 
hindus, but so very lax as to be considered a sect other narcotics, opium ami bhang, — snuff taking 
apart.-— ( Campbell, p, 1 0 1 S. Wilton! 8 Glossary: is not so common. Smoking was first probi- 
Malcolm's Sikhs, p. 136. Elliot's Supp. Glos.) bited by the tenth Guru, Govind Sing'll, whose 

Sikh The Sikh are not a. race, but a body chief objection to it hppeara to have been that 

of religionists, who take their name from the the habit was promotive of idleness, as people 
hindi word, “ sikhna” to learn, Sikh meaning a would sit smoking ami do nothing, 
disciple. For a short time, the sect rose into Jat, a great race along the banks of the Indus 
a great nation in the country lying between In- from the Punjab to Sindh and to the banks of- 
dia and Affghanistan. During the 16th and the Jumna, in Hurriana, in the N. West pro- 
17th centuries, Nanak and Govind, of the vinces, Bhurtpor, Dimlpor, ami Bikanir, some 
Khutree race, with their succeeding gurus, ob- of whom, according to Wilson, claim to have 
tained a few converts to their religious views come from Gliuzni and the far West, and 
among the Jat peasants of Lahore and the others, claim to ho descended from Yaffil* ; 
southern banks of the Sutlej . Towards the close an ancient prince, eldest son of Yayati. They / 
of the 18th century, they grew to be a great are supposed to be the descendants of the Gel® , 
nation, with an influence extended from the or Yue Chi of antiquity. They are a bold* 
Karakorum mountains to the plains of Sind, industrious people, and the raj»h of Bbttrtpor& 
and from Delhi to Peshawur. Their dominions is a Jat. There are two sub-divisions of the®;, 
were included between the 28th and 36th the Dhe and licle, or Bachhade and Deaerate, 
parallels of north latitude, and the 71st and but there are many tribes. They are partly 
77th meridians of east longitude. This tract of the Sikh, partly hindu and partly of the 
consists of broad plains slightly above the sea mahomedan religions. . r 

level, or mountain ranges two or three miles The Jat race is regarded by Mr. Campbell a** 
high. • The Sikh population of the Punjab, has belonging to the Arian family, but to tay&i 
commonly been estimated at 6Q0*G0Q souls, appeared in India later than the btahmiaktd ; 
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hindus. TbeJataTe hindu in much of their aa the upper Jumna, in all which territories 
speech laws and manners, but have some they are still, in every way, the dominant popu- 
grammatical forms of speech not to be traced lation. Over great tracts of Hindustan, three 
in the earlier brahminical writings. The Jat villages out of four are Jat, and in each Jat 
tribes present the most perfect example of the village, this race constitute perhaps two-thirds 
democratic and more properly Indo-Germanio j of the entire community, the remainder being 
raees. They constitute, over a great part of low caste predial slaves, with a few traders, and 
India, an upper and dominant stratum of society, artizans. The Jat extend continuously from the 
and have, to a great degree given their own tone Indus over Rajputanah. The great seat of 
and colour to many provinces. In great part Rajput population and ancient power and glory 
of Jat land, the great body of the free people wus on the Ganges ; but since vanquished there 
are Jat, and retain their original institutions in by mahoraedans, the chief Rajput houses have 
the greatest purity, little modified by modern retired into the comparatively unfruitful count, 
brahminical laws. In the west country their rits now known as Rajputanah where, however, 
name is pronounced Jat, but in the Punjab and the Jat is the most numerous part of the people, 
in the east country, it has the long sound of Jat. They share the lands with the Meena, the re- 
Some of the Jat are of the mabomedau religion mains of the Brahmin population and the domi- 
someof the hindu faith in the west aud iu mmt Rajput, but they have the largest share of 
Sindh : of the Sikh sect in great part of the the cultivation. The northern part of Raj- 
Punjab, and some in the east and near Bliurt- 1 putanah was partitioned into small Jat repub- 
pore, assimilating iu their dress to their religious lies before the Rajput were driven back from 
confreres. This has impressed many with the j Ajoodiah and the Ganges. The southern and 
belief that these religiouists differ from each j more hilly parts of Rajputanah are not Jat, but 
other also in race, but by tracing this popula- ; are occupied by the Mhair, Meena and Bhit; 
tion, the differences in the type disappear and but in Malwa, again, the Jat are numerous and 
the one extreme is found to merge into the seem to share that province with Rajputs and 
other. There may, however, be a different race Kuubi. Those of Beluchistan are described by 
on the west, and those on the west are pastoral the people of Candahar, as fine athletic men, 
and predatory, while Captain Burton mentions 1 with handsome features but rather dark. Those 
without quoting his authority, that a wander- i n Upper Sind, up the course of the Indus, and 
iug predatory tribe bearing their name is found i n the south-western Punjab, are for the most 
on the western parts of Central Asia, about p ar t 0 f the mahomedan religion. They have 
Candahar, Herat and Meshad. been long subject to foreign rule and seem to be 

The Jat of the lower Indus, appear to be of somewhat inferior to their unconverted brethren, 
the same race as the Brabui and are almost i n a li the east of Baluchistan, the Balucli arc 
black. but a later wave and upper stratum. There, 

The Jat are not found in Afghanistan, but in about the lines of communication between India 
Beluehistan in proceeding eastwards by the anc | Western Asia, in the provinces of Sewestan 
Bdlan Pass and other routes, there, they succeed an( i Kuch Gandava. The Jat form probably 
the Tajik and Dehwar of the west of Alghauistan the largest portion of the agricultural population 
and the vicinity of Candahar, and occupy the an( j c i a j m t0 be the original owners of the soil, 
plains and the hilly country, descending into f n the west, advancing through Rajputanah, 
the plains, spread to the right and left along we mee t the Jat of Bhurtpore and Dliol pore, 
the Indus and its tributaries, occupying upper Gwalior wasa Jat fortress belonging, as is sup- 
Sindh on one side, and the Punjab, on the p 08e( i by Mr. Campbell, to the Dholepore chief, 
other. But in the Punjab, they are not found 'fhey <j 0 no t go much further south in this 
in any numbers north of the Salt Range, and in direction. From this point, they may be said 
the Himalaya, they are wholly unknown, which to occupy the banks of the Jumna, all the way 
would seem to show that the Jat did not enter to the hills. The Delhi territory is principally 
India by that extreme northern route. Also, a j a t country and from Agra upwards, the 
the Jat does not occupy lower Sind and they flood of that race lias passed the river in con- 
are not found in Guzerat. The Jat is, however, 8 iderable numbers and forms a large part of the 
the prevailing population in all upper Sind and population of the Upper Doab, in the districts 
thoir tongue is the language of the country. 0 f Alighur, Merut and Muzafarnagsr. They 
They Were once the aristocracy of the land, are just known over the Ganges in the Morada- 
but Utterly have been dominated over by other bad district, but they cannot be said to have 
ra<fcs and thus have lost somewhat of their posi- cr0 8sed that river in any numbers. To sum up. 
tion as the higher classes of the society. In the therefore, tho Jat country extends on both 
south and west of the Punjab, too, they have aides of the Indus from L. 26° or *7® N- ®P 
long been subject to mahomedan rulers. But to the Salt Range. If from the ends of this line 
laUeriyi As tbfc Sikh, they became rulers of the two lines be drawn nearly at right angles w 
whoUFtrojab nod of the country beyond as far the mer* but inclining south, so at tp wacn 
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I^nt. &3 Q or M* N. in Malwa, and L. 80? on 
the Jurtna, so n« to include Upper Sind, Mar* 
war, part of Malwa on one side, and Lahore, 
Umritsur and Umballa on the other, then 
connect the two eastern points by a line which 
shall include Dholpore, Agra, Alighur and 
Merut, and within all that tract the Jat race 
ethnologically predominates, excepting only the 
hills of Mewar and the neighbourhood, still 
held by aboriginal tribes. Advancing cast- 
wards into the Punjab and Rajputanah, we find 
hindu and mahomedan Jats much mixed and it 
often happens that one-half of a village or one 
branch of a family are mahomedans and the 
other hindus. Further east, mahomedan Jats 
become rarer and rarer, and both about Lahore 
and all that part of the Punjab along the line 
of the upper Sutlej and Jumna, the great mass 
remain unconverted. In the Punjab, the Jat all 
take the designation of Singh, and dress some- 
what differently from ordinary hindu Jats ; but 
for the most part, they only become formally 
Sikhs, where they take service and that change 
makes little difference in their laws and social 
relations. The Jat ofDehli, Bhurtpur, &c, are 
a very fine race, bear the old hindu names of 
Mull and such like and are not all Singhs. 
In Kajputanah, the Jat are quiet and submis- 
sive cultivators. They have now long been 
subject to an alien rule and are probably a 
good deal intermixed by contact witli the Meena 
and ot\ierfii — {Oampbeil, ftp. 77 to 81.) 

The Jat Singh of the Punjab and upper Sutlej 
may probably be taken as the best representative 
type of the race. Compared to northern races, 
they are dark ; they are tall, iarge and well featur- 
ed, with plentiful and long beards, fine teeth and 
a very .pleasant Open expression of countenance. 
They are larger and taller than the Afghan 
Pathan with the upper part of the body espe- 
cially well developed but not so stout limbed 
or quite so robust. They are a fine, remarkably 
handsome, race of men, not excelled by nny race 
in Asia. In courage, energy, and military qualities, 
they excel the more beautiful non-Pathan races 
of the northern hills and they are as energetic in 
the peaceful arts as in that of war. They are 
good cultivators, hard-working and thrifty; they 
let little land lie waste ami pay their land tax 
punctually. Their women work as well as the 
meuaud make themselves generally useful. They 
are not learned, though many men and some 
women can read and write. They have a 
great eraving after fixed ownership in the soil. 
They are essentially agriculturists, seldom gar- 
deners, and in Hindustan are never pastoral. 
They breed cattle largely, and sometimes rear 
camels when the country is suitable, and in 
Jat countries both ordinary carts and large mer- 
cantile waggons are usually plentiful, and as 
waggoners they not unfrequently carry their 


grain and other produce to distant markets on 
their own account. The Jat formerly 'dwelt in 
Raj pu tan ah in republics, such as, in the time of 
the Greeks, were alluded to as democratic in* 
stitutions, and one recognised republican states 
that of Phool or Maraj, came down to the 
present day, and was the last recognised repub- 
lican state in India. It was a Jat republic, and 
gave the chiefs who founded the states of Pali- 
alah, Nabah, Jheendca. The old territory of the 
Phoolkian race was recognised by the British 
and treated amongst the protected Sikh States # 
but has recently been brought under the gene- 
ral rule of British dominion. Every Jat vil- 
lage, however, is, oil a small scale, a demo- 
cratic republic, every man having his own 
separate and divided share of the cultivated 
land. The union in a joint village community 
is rather the political union of the commune, so 
well known in Europe, than a common enjoy- 
ment of property. A father and son may 
cultivate in common, but commensality goes no 
further. The village site, the waste lands and 
grazing grounds and, it may be, one or two 
other things belong to the commune, and the 
members of the commune have, in these, rights 
in common. For all the purposes of cultivation, 
the remainder of the land is in every way sepa- 
rate individual property. The government is 
not patriarchal, but a representative communal 
council or punchayct. Re-marriage of widows 
is permitted. All the Jat are subdivided into 
many Gentes and Tribes, after the usual fashion 
of the peoples of the Arian or Indu Germanic 
stock, and the usual fashion is to marry into 
another Gcn3. The Jat have little of the hindu 
ceremonial strictness, and in Punjabi regiments, 
they mess freely like Europeans, and have their 
two or three meals a day comfortably. The Jat, 
Rajput and their congeners are branches of 
one great stock. Brahmans of Kashmir and 
the frontier hills are hindus in an earlier stage 
of brnhmimcal development. The Jat country 
is just such as would be occupied by a large 
i stream of people issuing through the Bolari 
I Pass, in Lat 28 or 30° north, and the Rajput 
are ranged in a semi circular form around the 
eastern and northern and south edge of the Jat 
area, the mass of them occupying the richer 
valley of the Ganges. Mr. Campbell’s conjecture 
is that the Rajput are an earlier wave from 
the same source as the Jat who came in by the 
same route, have farther advanced and been 
completely hinduised, while the Jat have come 
in behind them. Punjabi is the language 
spoken by the Jat, but which, in npper Sind, 
is called Jati Gul or the Jat. tongue, and -3Mr. 
hfasson calls it Jetki. It is an Indo-^ermanio 
tongue allied to the Sanscrit. In its main gram- 
matical and essential features it is not wide- 
ly different from the Hindi of. tho Rajput end 
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other Hindustan people. It is one of the most 
racrit of Indian vernaculars. — (Campbell, pp. 
2 to 85.) The Jat, Jot, Jet Jut, or Jhnt, thus 
occupy the North West and bordering pro- 
vinces, also the Punjab, and Sind. They are 
partly hindu, partly Sikh, and partly mahome* 
dan. They ail refer to the west of the Indus 
and to Ghazni as their original seats, and the 
Dhe or Pachhade reached lodia from the Pun- 
jab about the middle of the 18th century. The 
other section is the Hele or Deswale. The Jat 
seem to have entered by the Bolan pass, 
occupied the high pastoral lands about Quet- 
tah and thence descended into the plains which 
they still occupy. The Jat is the great agricultu- 
ral tribe in the Punjab and in the Punjab par- 
lance, Jat and zamindar or cultivator are syno- 
nymous. There are no Jat in Kashmir or within 
the hills. The Aodi tribe of Jat dwell in Pani- 
put and Soneput. The Aolania Jat in Pan i put 
claim to be above other Jat by having had the 
title of malek or king conferred on them. The 
race, however, spread from Herat, Kabul and 
Kandahar, throughout the Panjab, down the 
Indus into Kach Gandhava, and eastwards to 
the Jamna and Ganges, is the same, and when- 
ever spread, they retain a dialect of their own 
to which, in Sind, has been given the name of 
Jetki. Mr. Masson seems to imply that they are 
descendants of the Get® who, he says, once pos- 
sessed the whole of the countries immediately 
east and west of the Indus. The zamindars, or 
cultivators of the soil, at Jell as throughout 
Kachi, are Jet, who there seldom move abroad 
but on bullocks and never unless armed. A 
Jet may generally be seen half naked — seated 
on a lean bullock, and formidably armed with 
matchlock and sword, and to the north and 
west of Kach Gandhava, &9 also in Herat, Kan- 
dahar, and Kabul, they are seen as itinerant 
srtizans, like gypsies. In the Panjab, they are 
not found west of the Jilam, but east of that 
river the Jet cultivators use waggons. The Jet 
has been so long settled in Kach Gandhava, as 
to appear the aborigines. Amongst their nume- 
rous subdivisions are the Kalora, Kokar, Ham- 
pi, Tunis, Abrah.— (Masson’s Journeys, Vol. ii. 
p. 125, Masson* 8 Kelat,p . 352.) According to 
Mohan Lai, the Sikh Jat are polyandrous, and 
one brother takes his brother’s wife : but in say- 
ing so, he seems to allude to the custom 
among the Jat, of Curao, also written karao 
seemingly from “ karaua,” to cause to do, the 
term given among the Jat, Goojur, Ahir, and 
other races and tribes In western Hindustan to 
Concubinage generally ; but more especially to 
carriages of widows with the brother of a de- 
ceased husband. The practice which is also 
known to t^a eastward by the name of Ooor- 
buree, in the Deccan of Butt'bhee ; and, in 
other provinces, by the name of Dhureecha, is 


followed among the races, but is not very 
openly confessed even among them, as some 
degree of discredit is supposed to attach to it, 
It is only younger brothers who form these 
connections, elder brothers being prohibited 
from marrying their younger brother's widows, 
but among the Jat of Delhi even this is not 
prohibited. The practice has been common 
among several nations of the East. The Jews 
followed this custom, and in Egypt it was ad- 
mitted for a childless widow to cohabit with a 
brother of the deceased husband. When the 
laws of Menu were enacted, Curao appears to 
have been a recognized institution. But as is 
not unusual with the Institutes, there is much 
contradiction between the enactments relating 
to it. Prom a consideration of all the pas- 
sages on the subject, it appears that failure of 
issue was the point on which the legality turn- 
ed. He who was begotten according to law 
on the wife of a man deceased, or impotent, or 
disordered, after due authority given to her, 
is called the lawful son of the wife (Gli. 
IX., v. 176.) From the fact of Dr&upadi mar- 
rying the five Pandoo brothers, we learn that 
polyandry must have prevailed amongst the 
heroes of that period ; and if polyandry, the 
practice of Curao was, no doubt, not uncom- 
mon indeed, the compiler of the Mahabharn- 
ta, Vyasa, was himself appointed to raise up 
offspring to his deceased brother. There is 
perhaps no circumstance which so strongly 
shows the northern descent of the deified Pan. 
dava heroes, as this marriage. Herodotus tells 
ub that polyamlria prevailed among the nomadic 
Scythians as it does at present among the Bho- 
tia. The practice is adopted also by the Nairs of 
Malabar, between whom and the people of the 
Himalaya, Wilson traces the obscure vestiges of 
a connection. Amongst the Jat, Goojur, and 
Ahir, children born Curao are considered legiti- 
mate, and are entitled to inheritance accord- 
ingly. Children begotten by the woman pre- 
vious to Curao, except in the case of fraternal 
Curao, are known by the name of Kudhelura, 
and do not inherit the property of the father-in- 
law . — (Elliot Sup . Gloss. Recherche8 Phil, 
sums Egyptiens et lee Chinois , Selection* 
from the Mahabharata, pp . 8 and 66.) 

Captain Postans tells us that the Jut, in Sind, 
like all the tribes in the bind countries, are 
divided into innumerable sub-divisions called 
" Koum,” and are a hard-working oppressed 
race, occupying themselves in rearing camels, 
feeding flocks, or cultivating the soil. They aw 
invariably found in large communities, often 
living in temporary huts or “wand," and migrate 
all over Sind and its confines, as shepherds, » 
search of pasture. Where this is not the case, 
they are farm servantseither of the Biluchi chief* 
or wealthy zamindars, who repay their labow 
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w ;t1i a modicum of the produce* The Jut in 
Sind, are a quiet inoffensive class, and exceed- 
ingly valuable subjects, but have hitherto been 
much depressed. Their women are, through- 
out the country, noted for their beauty and, 
to their credit be it also spoken, for their chas- 
tity. They work as hard as the men, and the 
labour of tending, driving home their flocks, 
milking the cattle, &c- is fairly divided. The 
Jut are very numerous and form a large divi- 
sion of the population of Sind, though seldom 
found in its towns, being dispersed over the 
whole face of the country particularly eastward 
to the desert tract which separates Sind from 
Gutcb, known as the Kunn on which this tribe 
rear large flocks of camels. There are other 
pastoral and peaceable classes besides the Jut, 
of mahomedan persuasion, such as the Khosa 
in Upper Sindh, Sikh Lohana in the Delta, 
and emigrants from the Punjaub, who have in 
many instances become amalgamated with the 
people of the country. The Khosa become a 
predatory tribe on the eastern confines of Sind, 
verging towards the Cutch terrritories, where 
llajputs are located : they are very troublesome. 
They are also on the eastern boundaries, as 
wandering herdsmen. The Daood Putra, who 
inhabit generally the country of that name in 
the north, are to be met with in various parts 
of Sindh. The Sumah are Jut, though they 
are generally known by the former title. Such, 
also are the Machi and numerous other sub- 
divisions of the Jut tribes. The Jut is as in- 
separable from the camel throughout Sind, as 
the Arab from Ilia horse in Arabia ; they are 
invariably camel drivers and feeders, and are 
consulted on every occasion where the health 
or efficiency of this valuable animal are in 
question. The Jut of Sindh and Kach Gandhava 
have become mahomedans. The Jetki is, every- 
where, according to Mr. Masson, the language 
of the Jet. — ( Masson. Vigne . Postans.) 

According to dictionaries, Jat means a 
race, a tribe, while Jut means a manner, 
a kind, and likewise matted hair : also through- 
out the Punjab, Jut implies a fleece or 
fell of hair, and in Upper Sind a Jut 
means a rearer of camels or black cattle, 
or a shepherd in opposition to a husband- 
man. In the Punjab generally, Jut means, 
a villager and husbandman in opposition to an 
artist or handicraftsman. The Jat, latterly, ac- 
quired great power. The Birk or Virk is one 
of the most distinguished of the Jat tribes. 
The Sindhoo, Gheeneh, Vuraitch, Chhuttheb, 
Sidhoo, Kurekal, or Kurreeal, Gondul, &c., are 
Jat sub-divisionB in the Punjab and their 
numerous sections, added to their following 
varied religious sects, have given rise to 
doubt as to the unity of the race* The Jat 
in the north snd west of India are indus- 


trious and successful tillers of the soil, and 
hardy yeomen, equally ready to take up arms 
as to follow the plough. On the Jumna, their 
general superiority is apparent, and Bhurtpoor 
bore witness to their merits. Some of the Jat 
are said to be descendants of the Kahkar of the 
Salt Range. — ( Cunningham's History of the 
Sikhs, Masson, Vigne , Postans. — Campbell, p. 

Godara t a Jat tribe near Hariania. 

Ouddee t a race in the Kangra hills. 

Bauree, the low castes of the Punjab, are the 
Sauree, Bouria and Hurni. 

Purbia . — A Sanscrit term applied to the 
natives of the eastern countries of India, or 
those lying on the east of the Ganges, begin- 
ing from Bchar. At the commencement of 
the revolt of 1857, the Purbia of Oude and 
Hindustan in general, constituted three-fourths 
of the regular army of Bengal, and all of them, 
from community of country, although of dif- 
ferent races, castes, and religions, had so 
strongly united together that the army had 
become quite a close service, open only to the 
few favoured classes. The strength of this 
feeling only became known when the Govern- 
ment tried and failed to introduce two hundred 
Sikhs into each regiment of the line. 

The Kori t Koli, or weaver and the Tili or 
oilmen of northern India take a low place 
amongst the castes. All the weaver caste 
throughout Hindustan are stated by Colonel 
Tod to be Koli. They call themselves Julai, 
but are sometimes styled Kori. The Koli of 
the Simla hills are merely inferior castes living 
amongst the other populations. — Tod. 

Rajkumar , a qumerous and wealthy agri- 
cultural race in the N. W. provinces long 
notorious for the murder of their infant 
daughters. t , , 

Lodha of the N. W. provinces are husband- 
men. — (Wile. Gloss.) 

Tanti or weavers are a prosperous class of 
cultivators and own a good deal of land. — 
(i Campbell , ^.1070 

Teli, oil-manufacturers and oil-sellers, 
throughout India, are part of the agricultural 
community. — Campbell , p. 107. 

Bhuinliar } in the district of Gorakhpur, 
Azimghur and Benares, is an agricultural tribe 
who call themselves Bhuinhar or Bhun-bar. 
They claim to be brahmans, and take the titles 
of Thakur, Misr, and Tewari; the raja of 
Benares belongs to them. fTils. Gloss. * 

Rawat also Raji, a small savage tribe m the 
Rohilcund Terai.— C. p. 47 

Nat, or Nut, in Bengal, is a wandering tnbe, 
who are dancers, actors, athletac. They reseni- 
ble the gypsies in habits. 

The Nut called also Sirki bash (dwellers 
under mats) met with in the Dekhan are not 
distinguishable from Dher. 
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Kerim* a sudra race of Bahar, who follow posed to bo the Nagbunsi of Magadha. Remains 
agricultural pursuits and are palanquin bearers, of buildings attributed to them are found near 
many of them are slaves and are considered Buddha Gya, Sasram andJUrnghur, and the ima- 
impure. The Kahar palanquin-bearers of ges of Siva and Hanuman found in them indi- 
Hindustan are found all through Hindustan cate that they belonged to the hindu religion, 
and the east of the Punjab, are a considerable They appear to have been expelled from their 
class, and are strong, hard working, rather ancient abodes by the Pramara of Bhojpur, the 
good looking, men. They are water carriers, Hyobun of Hurdiand the Bhoonhar, a little be- 
fishermen and cultivators. Hindus drink water fore the first mahomednn invasion, about which 
from their hands. Near Gya, thev are also time there seems to have been a general convul- 
employed as palanquin bearers — Wils. Gloss . sion in India, during which several tribes acquir- 
Oampbell , p. 120. ed their present possessions. The features of 

Dhimar are fishermen, a branch of the the Cheroo are said to resemble the occupants 
Kahar, but are sometimes considered offshoots of the Vindhya mountains. They live by cut- 
of the Malla. ting timber, collecting drugs, and killing game, 

Hardoul in the villages of Upper India may and though their numbers are very low, they 
be seen the Khardour or Hardoul mounds continue to create a rajah for every five or six 
studded with flags to avert disease. houses, and invest him with the tilak in due 

11 da, a division of the Bhangi, but eat the form. The emperor Shcr Shah subdued 
leavings of hindu9 only. Muhartu, a Checroo zemindar of Behar, which 

Dom of Kumaon is mdrely an inferior caste seems to have been a last strong effort of the 
dwelling amongst the general population. In the Cheeroo race. The chief of Singrowli in Mirzapur 
north of India, under the Himalaya and in the is a Cheeroo, though he calls himself a Ben-bans. 
Kumaon Hills, the Dom were once a consider- Sir H. Elliot suggests that the Sivira, Seoriand 
able tribe. They are still a numerous helot sec- Cheroo, may perhaps be the Saura, descendants 
tion of the population, being in fact the only of the Suraseni. In the Harivansa is the follow- 
inferior class and ordinary labourers as well as ing passage : — From this race came the Saurnvira 
artizans. The Dom are very black with curly and Saurasena. The great king Sourasena has 
liair and altogether aboriginal in appearance, given his name to the country over which lie 
the Dom or Domar in the labour market reigned. — Elliot's Supp. Gloss. 
of Northern India take the place of the Mang Sivira or Seoree , a race in Ghazepur, Goruk- 

of the south of India. The Dom of Northern poor, Behar, Benares and Mirzapur, whom 
India are rope, fan, basket and mat-makers. In Buchanan thinks identical with the Kol and the 
Oudh and Bengal the Dom are sweepers, and Cheni. — Elliot, 

carry dead bodies. The Dom are also musicians. Bkinar t an aboriginal tribe of the upper Doab, 
The Mirasi Dom are mahomedans and called called in the Doab, Bheimhar and in Kohilcund, 
Mir and Mirasi.— Campbell, pp. 16, 124. Behar. They were expelled from Nirauli and 
Wils, Gloss. the neighbouring districts by the Bir Gujar 

Lhanuk in Baliar and Hindustan, a tribe who rajputs. 
are fowlers and archers and live on their prey : Bhar of northern India, called also Bharat, 

they are also employed as house guards and Raj-bhar and Bharpatwa, an aboriginal race 
Dr. Buchanan describes the Dhanuk of Bahar, following the meanest of avocations, especially 
Bbagalpoor and Puraniya as engaged in agri- that of swineherds. In the hills east of 
culture like the Kurmi. Many of them how- Mirzapur, there are some Bhar rajas. Tradition 
ever are agricultural slaves. — Wils. Gloss . ascribes to them the whole country from 
Hardy semi-aboriginal tribes of Bengal. Gorapur to Bundlekund and many old stone 
Cfoungur. — A wandering houseless race in forts. Prof. Wilson supposes it possible that 
the Punjab, probably the same as the Chinganeh the name comes from Bharata an ancient name 
of Turkey, the ’Dalian Zingaro, the Spanish of India. — {Wils. Gloss.) 

Gitano, and the English Gipsy. About Delhi, Boksa,, a forest tribe in western Kohilcund, 
the race is called Kunjur, a word which, in the and in part of the forests or Sewalik hills of 
Punjab, implies a courtesan dancing girl. See Dehra Dhoon. They are of Bhort stature and 
Zingarro. spare habits with broad faces, depressed noses, 

4, She Cheroo, aborigines in Ghazeepur, a part prognathous jaws, thick lips, very scanty beard 
of Gorukpur, (be southern part of Benares ami and mustaches, but not darker in colour than 
Mirzapur and Behar. They are sometimes the ordinary hindus of the country. They are 
said to, be a. branch of the Bhur. They seem reputed to be skilful in witchcraft. They are 
to be the same as the Savira or Seoree, very ignorant and indolent, but simple, inof- 
but Buchanan considers them distinct. The fenBive and good humoured. They Lave a 
Cheroo declare themselves to be descended from scanty rude cultivation, and collect forest pro- 
the* great serpent, from which they may be sup- duce and wash gold, but they have no caste, 
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eat almost anything- They have no separate note to the courts of Delhi from the reign of 
language* They are supposed to be dying out, Akbar to that of Ferokser. They are still 
They are said to enjoy a wonderful immunity numerous in Mozuffernugger. 
from the. efforts of malaria. — Campbell, p, 47* Kamin , in the North West provinces is the 

j Baori, the vagrant Baori of the Bhatti term applied to the artificers and servants of 
country and west of Delhi subsist chiefly by a village. — Wils Gloss: 
stealing* The Baori of the Jangal Mahal, are Haiti of Bhattiana, west of the Sutlej, a 
a low caste of cultivators and palankin- tribe of fine handsome people, whose origin is. 
bearers. obscure. — Campbell, p. 97. 

Bagari, a tribe inhabiting the district of NORTH-WEST BO It DDRS—' These no- 

Bagar, between the South West borders of tices of the races occupying British India have 
Hariana and the Sutlej. Said to have been brought us to its north^wrat borders. 

Kajputs but also supposed to he Jat. A rob- The characteristics of race are, perhaps, more 
her race of this name is settled in Malwa.— • deep seated and enduring than those of reli* 
(IFUs Gloss.) ' gion ; but, in considering any people, the result 

Mswati, a thieving tribe of cultivators who of birth and breeding, of descent and instruc- 
seem to have come from somewhere in Rajputa- tion, must bo held jointly in view. The Jut or 
nah. They arc found here and there along the S. Jat are known in the north and west of India 
West borders of the N. W. Provinces of India, as industrious and successful tillers of the soil, 
The Alwar country near Delhi seems of late to and as hardy yeomen equally ready to take up 
have been called Mcwnt, but they extend arms and to follow the plough. They form, 
further east than the Gujar, and in Malwa are perhaps, the finest rural population in India, 
common as regular soldiers and depredators. On the Jumna their general superiority is 
They are supposed to be mostly inahomcdans.— apparent, and Bliurtpoor bears witness to their 
Campbell, p. 103. merits, while on the Sutlej, religious perform* 

The Churctf of the Panjab, are serfs. They ances and political ascendancy have each served 
are the direct descendants of the Ghaura or to give spirit to their industry and activity and 
military outcastes of the Mahabarata. — Dr. W. purpose to their courage. The Ilmen, the 
W. Hunter. Malee, and some others, arc not inferior to the 

Ghosee , also g’hosi, herdsmen, said to be Jut in laboriousness and sobriety, although 
descended from the Ahir race. Most of them they are inferior in enterprise and resolution, 
have now been converted to mahomedanism ; The .Rajpoot are always brave men, and they 
indeed, the name is generally considered, ac- form, too, a desirable peasantry. The Goojer, 
cording to the dictionaries, to be exclusively whether of the himloo or mabometan faith, 
applied to mahoraedan milkmen. The name is everywhere prefer pasturage to the plough, 
derived from a Sanscrit word signifying a The Baluch do i\ot become careful cultivators 
cattle-pen. The eastern G’hosi who have been even when long settled in the plnins, and the 
converted are called Bundee G’hosi. In many Baluch tribes adjoining the hills are of a 
parts of the country, as in Delhi, the G’hosi are turbulent and predatory disposition, they mostly 
those who trade in milk, without any reference devote themselves to the rearing ot camels, 
to their caste or religion. and they traverse Upper India in charge of herds 

G udder, a tribe resembling the G’hosi. of that useful animal. The Afghan are good 
They are now mostly raahoraedans, and have husbandmen when they have been accustomed 
a few scattered communities in several per- to peace in the plains of India, or when they 
gunnnhs, such as in Gurbraooktesur and feel secure in their own valleys, but they are 
Surawa of Meerut, and the Kampoor territory, even of a more turbulent character than the 
It is not unusual to call any converted hindoo Baluch and they are every where to he met with 
a Guddee, which is looked on by a mahomedan as mercenary soldiers. Both Baluch and 
as a term of reproach.— Elliot's Supp. Gloss. Afghan are, in truth, in their own country 
Gudurea, a shepherd, also written gadaria. little better than freebooters, and the mahonje- 
There arc several sub-divisions of the Gadaria dan faith has mainly helped them t-o justify 
in Hindustan, Neek’hur; Tusselha or Puchhade, their excesses against those of other persua*- 
Chuck, Dhangur, Bureyea, Pyhwar and Bhy- sions and to keep them together under 
eatuy. Of each of these there are also many a conftaon banner for purposes of defence or 

divisions. Elliott's Supp. Gloss. aggressiou. The Khuttee and Urora of the 

The Diltak are the predecessors of the Pathan cities and towns are enterprising as merchant* 
tribes in the Peshawar valley, seem to have and frugal as tradesmen, fhey^are the princi* 
considerable Pathan blood, and are supposed pal financiers and accountants of the country * 
by some to be earlier Pathans. —Campbell, p.96. but the ancient military spirit frequently fe* 
Mahmedam.— The Syed race of Barh in appears amongst the once royal Khshutree/’ 
northern India, furnished many persons of 'and they become able governors of provinces 
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and skilful leaden of armies. The industry and 
mechanical skill of the stout limbed, prolific, 
Cashmiri are as well known as their poverty, 
their tameness of spirit, and their loose morality. 
The people of the hills south and east of Cash- 
meer, are not marked by any peculiar and well 
determined character, excepting that the few 
unmixed Rqpoots possess the personal courage 
and the pride of race which distinguish them 
elsewhere, and that the Gukker still cherish 
the remembrance of the times when they resist- 
ed Baber and aided Hiftaayun. The Tibetans, 
while they are careful cultivators of their dimi- 
nutive fields rising tier upon tier, are utterly 
debased iu spirit, and at present they seem in- 
capable of independence and even of resistance 
to gross oppression. The system of polyandry 
obtains among them, not as a perverse law, 
but as a necessary institution. Every spot of 
ground within the hills which can be cultivated, 
has been under the plough for ages ; the 
number of mouths must remain adapted to the 
number of acres, and the proportion is preserv- 
ed by limiting each proprietary family to one 
giver of children. The introduction of raaho- 
medanisra in the west, by enlarging the views 
of the people and promoting emigration, has 
tended to modify this rule, and even among the 
Lamaic Tibetans any casual influx of wealth, 
a9 from trade or other sources, immediately 
leads to the formation of separate establish- 
ments by the several members of a house. The 
wild tribes of Chibh and Buhow in the hills, 
the Jun and Kathee, and the Dogher and 
Bhuttee of the plains, need not be particular- 
ly described, the idle and predatory habits of 
some, and the quiet pastoral occupations of 
others, are equally the result of position as of 
character. — ( Cunningham's History of the 
Sikhs, p. 18.) 

The Sikh owes his excellence as a soldier 
to his own hardihood of character, to that 
spirit of adaptation which distinguishes every 
new people, and to that feeling of a com- 
mon interest and destiny implanted in him by 
his great teachers. The Rajput and Puthan 
are valiant and high-minded warriors ; but 
their pride and their courage are personal only, 
and concern them as men of ancient family and 
noble lineage ; they will do nothing unworthy 
of their birth, but they are indifferent to the 
political advancement of their race. The efforts 
of the Mahratia in emancipating themselves 
from a foreign yoke, were neither gurd&l nor 
strengthened by any distinct hope or desire. 
They became free, but knew not how to remain 
independent, and they allowed a crafty brahmin 
totnrn their aimless aspiration to his own profit, 
and to found a dynasty of “ Peshwa” on the 
achievements of unlettered sudras. Ambitious 
soldiers took a further advantage of the spirit 


called up by Sevajce, but as it was not sustain, 
ed by any pervading religious principle of ac- 
tion, a few generations saw the race yield to the 
expiring efforts of mahomedanism, and the 
Mahratta owe their present position, as rulers 
to the intervention of European strangers. The 
genuine Mahratta can scarcely be said to exist 
and the two hundred thousand spearmen of the 
last century are once more shepherds and tillers 
of the ground. Similar remarks apply to th e 
Goorkha, that other Indian people which has 
risen to greatness in latter times by its own 
innate power, unmingled with religious hope. 
They became masters, but no peculiar institu- 
tion formed the landmark of their thoughts, and 
the vitality of the original impulse seems fast 
waning before the superstition of an ignorant 
priesthood, and the turbulence of a feudal nobi- 
lity. The Sikh looked before him only ; the 
dudtility of his youthful intellect readily receives 
the most useful impression, or takes the most 
advantageous form, and religious faith is ever 
present to sustain him under any adversity, and 
to assure him of an ultimate triumph. 

The Rajput and Pathan will fight as Pirthee- 
rai and Jenghiz Khan waged war; they will 
ride on horses in tumultuous array, and they 
will wield a sword and spear with individual 
dexterity : but neither of these cavaliers will 
deign to staud in regular ranks and to handle 
the musket of the infantry soldiers, although 
the mahomedan has always been a brave and 
skilful server of heavy cannon. The Mahratta 
is equally averse to the European system of 
warfare, and the less stiffened Goorkha has only 
had the power or the opportunity of forming 
battalions of footmen, unsupported by an active 
cavalry and a trained artillery. The early force 
of the Sikhs was composed of horsemen, but 
they seem intuitively to have adopled the new 
and formidable matchlock of recent times, in- 
stead of their ancestral bow and the spear com- 
mon to every nation. Mr. Foster noticed this 
peculiarity in 1783, and the advantage it gave 
in desultory warfare. In 1805, Sir John Mal- 
colm did not think the Sikh was better mounted 
than the Mahratta ; but in 1810, Sir David 
Ochterloney considered that, in the confidence 
of untried strongth, his great native courage 
would show him more formidable than a follower 
of Sindhia or Holkar, and readily lead him to 
face a battery of well served guns. The pecu- 
liar arm of the contending nations of the last 
century passed into a proverb, and the phrase* 
the Mahratta spear, the Afghan sword, the 
Sikh matchlock! and the English cannon became 
a proverb. 

In the valley of the Upper Indus, that is in 
Ladakh and little Tibet, the prevailing raoe 
is the Bhot subdivision of the great Tartar 
variety of the human race. Lower down that 
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classical stream, in Ghilghit and Chulass, tribes in Saharawan and Jhalawan, whow great 
the remains of the old and secluded Durdoo chief is the Khan of Kelat, ethnologists look- 
and Dungher races are still to be found, ing at their language, consider to be of the 
but both in Iskardo and in Ghilghit itself, same Scythic stock as the Dravidian races in 
there is aome mixture of Toorkaman tribes from the south, and infer from this that the passage 
the wilds of Pamer and.Kashkar. The people of Dravidian tribes from Turan was along the 
of Cashmeer have, from time to time, been mixed valley of the Indus. 

with races from the north, the south, and the Further north, in the Derajat, are warlike 
west ; and while their languages is hindoo and Baluch and Afghan tribes, the most unyielding 
their faith mahomedan, the manners of the of whom are the Waziri, who have continued to 
primitive Kush or Kutch tribes, have been in- resist the efforts made by the English to restrain 
fluenced by their proximity to the Tartar ractes. their inroads on the plains. Still further north 
The hills westward from Cashmeer to the Indus and west are the numerous tribes of Afghanistan 
are inhabited by Kukka and Bumba, of whom of whom may be mentioned the powerful Dura- 
little is known, but towards the river itself the ni race and the Tajik tribes. The Mongols of 
Eusofzve and other Afghan tribes prevail ; Kabul, Persia and Herat, called Kalmuks in 
while there are many secluded valleys peopled Herat and Afghanistan and Eimak and Charmak 
by the widely spread Goojer, whose history in the Hazara, dwell north of Kabul and Herat, 
has yet to be ascertained, and who are the In the Bunnu valley, there are mixed races, 
vassals of Arabian “ syeds,” or of Afghan and and we may notice the Durdu iu Giljit and 
Toorkaman lords. C hulas. 

In the hills south of Cashmeer, and west of According to Captain Raverty, the people 
the Jehlum to Attock and Kalabagh on the who dwell about Kabul and Kandahar, Shora- 
Iudus, are found Gukker, Goojer, Khatir, wak and Pishin are designated B'r-Puslitun or 
Avvau, Junjooh and others, all of whom may Upper Afghans ; and those occupying the 
be considered to have, from time to time, raerg- district of Koh, which is near India, are called 
ed into the hindoo stock in language and L’r-Pukhtun or Lower Afghans. Persian is the 
feelings. Of these, some as the Junjooh and official language of Afghanistan, but colloquially 
especially the Gukker, have a local reputation, the Pushto is alike the common tongue of the' 
Peshawur and the hills which surround it, are uneducated people, of the families ot the Sadozye 
peopled by various Afghan races as Eusof- kings, and of the dwellings of the Amir. There 
zye and Momund in the north and west, are, however, two divisions of the Afghans, 
Khulcel and others in the centre, and Afrce- termed Pushtun and Fuklitun, who speak Push- 
dee, Khuttuk and others in the south and to and Pukhto respectively. The Pushto being 
east. The hills south of Kohat, and the dis- the western dialect with affinity to Persian, 
tricts of Tank and Bunnoo are likewise peopled and the Pukhto the eastern with many Sans- 
by genuine Afghans, ns the pastoral Waziri crit and Hindi words. The Pushto is spoken, 
and others, or by agricultural tribes claiming with slight variation in orthography and pro- 
such a descent, and indeed, throughout the nunciation, from the valley of Pishin, south of 
mountains on either side of the Indus every Kandahar, to Kafiristan on the north ; and 
valley has its separate tribe or family, always from the banks of the llelmand on the west, to 
opposed in interest, and sometimes differing in the Attok, Sindhu or Indus river, on the east ; 
speech and manners. Generally it may be — throughout the Samali or plain of the Yuzuf- 
observed, that on the north, the Afghan on zye — the mountainous districts of Bajawar, 
one side, and the Toorkaman on the other, are Bnnjhkora, Suwatt and Buner to Astor, on 
gradually pressing upon the old, but less the borders of Little Tibet, a tract of country 
energetic Durdoo.— Cunningham's History of equal in extent to the entire Spanish peninsula. 
the Sikhs, p. 6-7, Also, throughout the British districts of the 

The languages spoken in the north-western Derajat, Banu Tak, Kohat, Peshawar and the 
border of India, between it and Afghanistan, and Samali or plain of the Yuzufzye, with the ex- 
those of India adjoining Afghanistan, are dialects ception of Dera Ghazi Khan, nine-tenths of the 
of Hindi, but sufficiently distinct to be called people speak the Afghan language. Since the 

Sindi, Panjabi and Kashmiri. The late Lieut, invasions of Mahmud of Gbazui, in the twelfth 
Leech indeed, has given vocabularies of seven century, there has been a constant influx into 
languages spoken on the west of the Indus. The India of Afghans, as conquerors and settlers 
western border tribes are still mostly under and this has been so great from particular dia- 
patriarchal governments. Iu the south are the tricts that some tribes have altogether disap. 
various Belooch tribes in the territories to which peared from Afghanistan. In Borne localities m 
they give their name and whose language is said India, the Afghan settlers have preserved the 
Captain Raverty to be a mixture of Persian, Pushto, almost in its punty, up to the present 
Sindi, Punjabi, Hindi and Sanscrit. TheBrabui day, having from the outset married amongst 
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themselves, Id tome farts of Bund elk and and 
in the territory of the nawab of Rampur, 
whole towns and villages may be found in 
which the Afghan language is still almost ex- 
clusively spoken and is the medium of general 
communication. Captain Raverty considers 
that although, on numerous points, the Pushto 
bears a great similarity to the Semitic and Ira- 
nian languages, it is totally different in con- 
struction and idiom also from any of the Indu- 
Sanscrit dialects . — (Capt H. G. Raverty 1 s 
Gra/nitnar and Dictionary of the Pushto , tukh~ 
to, or Afghan language.) 

AFGHAN 1ST AN .— Afghan is a name ap- 
plied to the various peoples who Occupy Afgha- 
nistan. They are supposed by some to be 
descendants of some of the lost tribes : by 
others to form part of the descendants of the 
Greeks of Alexander the Great, but they are 
doubtless of mixed, perhaps of Scythian, 
origin. The language spoken is called Pushtoo 
or Pukhta which is believed to be connected 
with the Zend, and Pchlavi and the Hebrew. 
They are mahomedans, having been converted 
to this creed within half a century lrom the 
first promulgation of that religion. 

From the middle of the tenth century, the 
boundaries of Afghanistan have fluctuated with 
the vicissitudes of war. At thej date of the 
invasion of the country by^lhe British, in A. D. 
1838 the kingdom consisted of four sub-divi- 
sions, Cabul, the Hazara country, Candahar, 
and Herat. Taken in this extent, Afghanistan 
is bordered on the north by Bokhara, ivunduz, i 
and Kafcristan ; on the east by the British 
province of l’eshawur and the Soliman range 
of mountains ; on the south by Beloochistan ; 
and on the west by Persia. Its greatest length 
from north to south is about six hundred 
miles ; its breadth measures about the same dis- 
tance. — (Townsend's Outram and HavclocPs, 
P- 35.) 

The population of Afganistan is divided 
into two very distinct portions, first the Af- 
ghan, properly so called ; secondly, the Tajik, 
descendants of the ancient conquerors of the 
country, and who may be subdivided into two 
classes, the Parsivan or inhabitants of the 
towns and the Eiraak or nomade races. The 
following is an approximation to the actual 
numbers. In the province of Herat, 300,000 
Afghan and 600,000 PaTsivan or Eimak. 
In the province of Kandahar, 600,000 Afghan 
and 300,000 Beloochi. In the province of 
Kabul, 1.600,000 Afghan and 800,000 Parsi- 
vah and Kuzzilbash. Total, 500,000 General 
TVStiii 4,a00,000 Inhabitants. 

The Afghans are at present the dominant 
rack and the Tajik are subject to them, both 
in Herat, and Kandahar. The Kuzzllbash 
orj cstabiisiicd in Kabul by Nadir 


Shah, and numbering 12,000 families, hold to 
the Tajik, to whom they assimilate in religion, 
both races being shiah mahomedan. 

After the death of Alexander, his Lieutenant, 
Seleucus, succeeded to the sovereignty of Af-I 
ghanistan and the other Asiatic conquests. 
Under his grandson, Afghanistan was taken 
from the Seleucidm, by the aboriginal chiefs, 
and soon after, formed, with Baetria, an inde- 
pendent state which existed during 150 years. 
Subsequently the Tartars made themselves 
masters of Afghanistan and appear to have held 
possession of it up to the death of Mansoor 
when one of his officers, Sabaqtagin, estab- 
lished an independent dominion over all the 
southern parts of Afghanistan, making Ghizni 
his capital. His son Mahomed, who died 
A. D. 1028, enriched Afghanistan, with the 
spoils of India. In the reign of the cruel Bah- 
rain, one of the Tartar’s descendants, the Sa- 
baqtagin dynasty were deprived of all but the 
Punjab, anil this too, in A. D. 1160, they lost. 
Although the tribes known by this name speak 
the Pushtoo as a common language, the tribes 
are not all of the same origin, they are distin- 
guished by marked characteristics, moral as well 
as physical. The Afghans of Kabul consider 
themselves as Indian Afghans, whereas those of 
Herat sny they are Khorssani Afghans : one 
tribe repudiates another, and denies its Afghan 
origin. The names of Patan, Rohilla, Afghan, 
which serve at the present time to designate 
the Afghan nation, are really those of so many 
distinct races blended together- In our day, 
in their own country, they make no matrimo- 
nial alliances except amongst themselves, indicat- 
ing their feelings, as an original race. Their 
origin is involved in obscurity, and the soldiers 
left by Alexander the Great, the Copts of Egypt, 
the Chaldaians, and even the Armenians, have 
been at various times supposed to be their ances- 
tors. But several writers consider them to he 
descendants of one of the ten tribes of Israel,— 
and this is an opinion of some Afghans them- 
selves. Mr. Ruffin considers that they had 
their origin in the Albanians of Asia, who in 
consequence of their numerous revolts were 
transported from one extremity of Persia to the 
other and driven into Khorassan. They were 
a warlike people and known as Aghvan or 
Avghan. He says that Aghvan is the Greek 
word AB, and considers it to be a proof of their 
Albanian origin. On the other hand, M. Eu- 
gene Bore, considers them to have been an 
ancient people dwelling in the momitainB and 
valleys of the provinces of Daghestan and Shir- 
van, bordering on the Caspian Sea, and first 
brought to our notice by Pompey at the time 
of his expedition into the Caucasus; • Afghan 
is only the arabic plural of the word feyhan, 
which was applied to them hbont the time of 
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whan Aboo-Seid of the race, of Chengis Khan, 
because of their constantly disanited state 
among themselves. The primitive tribe of the 
Afghans, was called “taifeh,” a word which cor- 
responds with that of nation. The first divi- 
sion of this primitive tribe are called “ firqa,” a 
tribe; and the subdivision of this “ tireh* ' or 
branches.— (Bunsen. Chaney . Latham .) 

Khyber t a formidable pass 18 miles in 
length, leading from Peshawar to Kabul. Its 
water is prejudicial to health. As it ap- 
proaches the Kabul territory, it becomes more 
formidable. Nadir Shah paid a sum of money 
to secure his passage through it , 

The tribes exact tribute from travellers. 
Some live in miserable caves and the J/o- 
muzye Afridi are said to sell the wives and 
children of a deceased brother, and inter- 
change their own wives. The Khyber valley is 
of an irregular form, but the average breadth is 
about fifteen hundred paoes ; the hills which 
border it may be about seven hundred feet 
high. When Moorcroft passed, each bouse 
was enclosed by a high wall, in some part of 
which was a tower for look out and defence. 
They are tall for mountaineers, and of a 
singularly Jewish caste of features : some of 
the youug women whom he saw, had in arch, 
lively look, but he saw none that could be re- 
garded as pretty. The men were dressed in 
long cotton tunics of a kind of plaid, in which 
blue was tbe prevailing colour : the women 
wore an imitation of chintz. He occasionally 
saw them in groups of fifty or sixty, but 
whether numerous or few, they were impudent- 
ly urgent in their demands for sheep, by which 
they intended money. They were glad to give 
them a trifle in general to be rid of them, but 
on one or two occasions were obliged to reject 
their demands, even at the risk of an affray. — 
Mower oft** Travel s, VoL II, jp. 352. 

Amongst neighbouring tribes, the Waziri , al- 
though notorious robbers, in common with other 
lawless tribes, regard the descendants of their 
prophet with awe and a feeling of respectful 
reverence, and esteem themselves fortunate 
to receive their benedictions and other little 
rids, which their superstition teaches them to 
think essential . — Massons Journey , L 101. 
Further south a tribe, called the Suliman Khail , 
ocoupy the district which ranges from north to 
south oiftthc Gbuzni side of the pass. There 
we said to be about twelve thousand of them, 
nearly all thieves, but not so blood-thirsty or 
formidable as the Waziri of the mountains 
near Derabund. They will not kill a man in 
cool blood without reason, and their attacks 
rather resemble those made by the nightly 
prowlers of India, who creep into yonr house 
or tent, and steal a ring from your finger, or 
take a sheet from under ypn, without waking 
you. the Suliman Khail were in possession, 


Vigne was told, of a million of sheep' and they 
paid a yearly tribute of one camel, for every 
forty men, to Dost Mahomed Kban. Their 
country extends from north to south, for seven 
or eight caravan marches, between Ghuzni and 
Kandahar and for two or three from east to 
west. Once a year, in the winter season, they 
send a kafila of three or four hundred camels 
into the plains of Derabund and Derah-i- 
Israael Khan.— Vigne'*, a personal Narrative, 
p. 106-7. 

Shemoari Kkyheri , are a race even more 
infamous for their robberies than the 
Afridi Khyber i, — Moorcroft * Travels , VoL II. 
p. 354. 

Thus, in the Khyber pass, itself, and stretch- 
ing away on the north and south, along the 
north-west frontier of the Punjab, are tribes of 
barbarous, warlike and predatory habits,. 

Independent Tribes.— Dwelling along the 
outer face of the north-west Punjab frontier 
and inhabiting hills. 

Adjoining frontier of Hazara District.— 
Hussunzye. 

Adjoining frontier of Peshawur District. — 
Judoon, Bunoorwall,$watee, Kaneezye, Osman- 
kheyle, Upper Momund. 

Adjoining frontier of Peshawur and Kohat 
Districts. — Afreedec. 

Adjoining frontier of Kohat District.—* 
Buzotee, Sepah, Orukzye, Zymoosht Affghan , 
Toorce- 

Adjoining frontier of Kohat and Dehra Ish- 
mael Khan Districts. — Wuzeeree. 

Adjoining frontier of Dehra Ismael Khan 
District.— -Sheoranee, Oshteranee, Kusranee, 
Bozdar. 

Adjoining frontier of Dehra Ghazee Khan 
District.— Khutran, Kosah, Lugharee, Goor- 
chaniee, Murree. — Boogtee. 

BritishTribes. — Tribes within the frontier, 
and British subjects, inhabiting partly hills 
and partly plains. 

Hazara District. — Turnoulee, Gukkar, 
Doond and Suttee, Kaghan Syud and other 
tribes of Hazara. 

Pfeshawur District.— Eusufzye, Kbaleel, 

Momund of the plains. 

Peshawur and Kohat Districts. — Khuttuk. 

Kohat District. — Bungush. 

Dehra Isbmael Khan District.— Bunnoochee, 
Murwutee, Butanee, chiefs of Tank, chiefs 
of Kolachee, chiefs of Dehra Ismael Khan, 
Nootkanee, Loond. 

Dehra Ghazee Khan District.— Dreshuk, 
Muzaree. 

General Perrier gives the following approxi- 
mately as the amount of the populatioh in Af- 
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* ?g hamsfcan, In ilia Province of 

Herat...... 800,000 Afghan 

' ,, 000,000 Panivia or Eimak. 

^and&hax. 800,000 Afghan 

„ 800,000 Parsivan and Baluch 

Kabul..;,., 1,600,000 Afghan. 

< it 800,000 Parasivau and KazziU 

bash, 

i Total 8, 600,000 Afghan, and 1,700,000 Paraivan. 

. Etwsk Baluchi and Kazzilbasli making a General Total 
of 4,800,1)00 inhabitants. 

Though the population of the Afghari states 
f U not numerous, they are all above the English 
• standard in height, and are brave to reckless* 
ness. Qf the races in Afghanistan, the Afghan 
properly so called, are at present the dominant 
face, and in Kandahar, Kabul and Herat, hold 
the Tajik in Subjection. The Tajik are the 
descendants of the ancient conquerors of the 
country, and may be sub-divided into the 
Parsivan or inhabitants of towns, speaking 
Persian, and the Eimak or nomades. The 
Uzbek are in numbers ; the Hazara, of 
Tartar, perhaps a Turkoman origin, and the 
Eimak who graze their flocks iu the Paru- 
. pamisus, are brave and relentless, and Afghans 
. when travelling, whether proceeding froraBalkh, 
Kabul, Kandahar or Herat, never enter into 
the mountain districts of these intrepid no- 
madic tribes. One of the Eimak tribes is 
known aa the Eeroz Kohi after the city of 
that name about 63 miles from Teheran. Timur 
, exasperated at the depredations which they 
committed, transported the whole of them 
into the mountains lying between Persia and 
India. The races occupying Afghanistan are 
distinguished by marked characteristics, moral 
1 as well as physical. General Ferrier tells U9 
(p. 5) that the Afghans of Kabul consider them- 
selves as Indian Afghan, whereas those of the 
: Herat say they are Khorassani ; one tribe repu- 
diates another, And denies its Afghan origin, 
and there is not the least sympathy between 
.them. The names of Patan, Bohilla, Afghan, 
which serve at the present time to designate 
the Afghan nation, are really those of so 
mgqy distinct races now confounded in one. 
That officer further says that the reason 
‘ of their success against the other Asiatic 
hordes up to this day has been their 
pda'll in ,the attack, their courage, but 
not any clever disposition or a know- 
ledge of military operations. He mentious that 
Tor the theatre of combat between their armies 
the Afghan always select large plains, in order 
t >ihht their numerous cavalry, on which they 
i plsce a blind reliance, may be "able to deploy 
Though they are entirely ignorant of 
the art of attack and defence of towns and for-; 
tmM**, the Afghanis are remarkable for the ob- 
stinacy of their resistance and the correctness of 


swiifeUgun, or A pair of toad pistols $ sometimes 
a bow, or a lance with a bamboo handle. 

The Afghan, are tall, robust, active and 
well formed ; their olive and sometimes sallow 
complexions and strongly marked hard features 
give their countenances a savage expres- 
sion ; the lids of their black eyes, which 
are full of fire, are tinged with antimony, for 
this, in their opinion, gives force and adds 
beauty and a dazzling brilliancy to them; 
their black beard is worn short, and their 
hair, of the same colour, is shaved off from 
the front to the top of the head, the re- 
mainder at the sides being allowed to fall in large 
curls over the shoulders. Their step is full of 
resolution, their bearing proud, but rough. They 
are brave even to rashness, excited by the 
smallest trifle, enterprising without the least 
regard to prudence, energetic, and born for war. 
They are sober, abstemious, and apparently of an 
open disposition, great gossips, and curious to 
excess. Courage is with them the first of vir- 
tues, and usurps the place of all the others: 
Their principle is ° Give or I take.” Force is 
their only argument, and it justifies everything; 
an individual who is merely plundered considers 
himself extremely fortunate, as, generally speak- 
ing, life is also taken. There is no nation in 
the world more turbulent and les9 under sub- 
jection, and the difficulties in rendering them 
submissive to a code of just laws would be al- 
most insurmountable. Afghans are as incapa- 
ble of a continuous course of action as of ideas ; 
they do every thing on the spur of the moment 
from a love of disorder or for no reason at all, 
it matters little to them who give them laws , 
they obey the first comer directly they find it 
is to their advantage to do so. Their cupidity 
and avarice is extreme ; there is no tie, they 
would not desert to gratify their avidity for 
wealth. This surpasses all that can be imagin- 
ed ; it is iusatiable, and to satisfy it they are 
capable of committing the greatest crimes. For 
it they will sacrifice all their native and inde- 
pendent pride, even prostitute the honor of 
their wives and daughters whom they frequent- 
ly put to death after they have received the 
price of their dishonor. Gold in Afghanistan 
is, more than anywhere else, the god of the hu- 
man race ; it stifles the still small cry of every 
man's conscience, if, indeed, it can be admitted 
that an Afghan has a conscience ab ; it j 9 
impossible to rely on their promises, their 
friendship, or their fidelity. They enter into 
engagements, and bind themselves by the most 
solemn oaths to respect them, only to depart 
frpm them if they see advantage iu so doing. 

Captain Burton, on this point, says that the 
Afghans and Persians are, probably, more fo1 ' 
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and gi rnlm taring in supporting thdfab* 

hood .^Uticha/rd T. Burton's Sindh, p. 
404.) 

Excit6ment» says General Ferrier, the clash 
of arms, and the tumult of the combat are to 
the Afghan life ; repose is for an Afghan only 
a transitory state of being, during which he 
leads a monotonous existence ; the sweets of 
domestic life, mental quietude, the endearments 
of his family, have no charms for him, and a 
life without commotion and agitation loses all 
its poetry. He is only really a man when he 
is fighting and plundering ; then his eye is full 
of fire. There is no shade of difference be- 
tween the character of the citizen or the no- 
made ; a town life does not soften their habits ; 
they live there as they live in a tent, always armed 
to the teeth, and .ready for the onslaught, de- 
void of a right-minded feeling, and always ani* 
mated by the most ferocious instincts. Though 
they are full of duplicity, their greatest anxie- 
ty, is to ascertain how they can get their daily 
bread without having to pay for it. 

language , the Persian is met with all over 
Afghanistan ; the great families speak it, and 
other correspondence is carried on in that 
tongue: the people are acquainted with it, but 
they prefer speaking the Pushtoo, the language 
of their nation, which is a mixture of ancient 
Persian, Arabic, and Hindi. They have a 
few works in this language, but they read 
Persian authors by preference, and .have through 
them formed imperfect ideas of geography, 
astronomy, medicine, and history j but these 
works, full of fictions and deficiencies, have not 
materially assisted in developing their facul- 
ties. 

Religion, the Afghans are sunni mahoraedan 
with the exception of the tribe of Beritcbi, who 
are shiah. The Paraivan and Eimak who are 
subject to the Afghans, profess mahomedanism. 
Besides the two sects just mentioned some of 
them are of the Ali-iliahi sect. 

The lower valleys of the Kabul country 
were once occupied by hindu races, aud 
the P&than tribes have advanced into the 
north-east corner of Afghanistan within com- 
paratively recent historical times and the peaks 
of the Safed Koh, between Jelalabad and Kabul, 
bear such hindu names as Sita Ram. The 
Afghan, have never migrated in large bodies, 
but have accompanied the roahomedan rulers 
of India; all of whom have entered from Af- 
ghanistan and brought bodies of the Afghan with 
them, and they are known in India by 
themselves and others by the name of Pat’han. 
Some of these have settled in many places 
throughout northern India and in some parts 
of the south, some of them hi villages, where 
they own and cultivate the soil. These have 
bfsqa in considerable numbers in the native army 


of British India, and partioutorly in the corps 
of irrregular cavalry, and in northern India, in 
the Oivil Service of Government. A few 
Pathan settlements are found in the Punjab 
and about Delhi, they are numerous in the 
upper Doab and Rohilcund, and all over India, 
Pathan principalities, jaghires and families are 
met with. All the Pathan, to the west of the 
Indus, as well as a few to the east of it, in the 
north of the Hazarah district and west of that 
of RaWal Pindi Bpeak Pushtu. The Pathan 
are the only people of Central Asia who in 
comparatively recent times have come to 
reside to any considerable extent in India. 
The Tajik are the original agricultural class 
of all the west of Afghanistan and Baluchistan.* 

The term Ajghan , is hardly known to the 
people when Europeans so designate. 

Physically, the Afghan people are among the 
finest on the earth with a broad, robust, ruddy, 
manly look, and they are hardy and bold. 
They have a pleasant frank, simple, unaffected 
way. About Kabul, they are fair, many with red 
hair and blue eyes, but some of the tribes in the 
lower and hotter hills and valleys near India, 
have somewhat dark skins. The majority are 
astute, intriguing, ambitious and faithless, 
avaricious, fickle, uncertain and crafty, and in 
bold unblushing lying, a hindu is a mere child 
to an Afghan. They are not trusted as 
mercenaries. The eastern tribes are politically 
quite independent and the amir of Kabul does 
not pretend to any authority over them. These 
have been largely employed in the native army, 
and been becoming more and more the military 
retainers of Briti& India. 

The purer Afghan are quite illiterate, The 
Euzufzye and other tribes in the north are 
comparatively recent conquerors of the northern 
hills and valleys, where they have mixed with a 
free hindu people and are fairer than the other 
Afghan tribes, 

The government of the tribes is a democracy, 
their representation and self government being 
by their Jirgah and Ulus, but like most rude 
people no man’s nationality extends beyond bis 
own clan. Mr. Campbell supposes them to be 
Arian and probably of similar origin to the Jat* 
The Afghans in Peshwar and Kohat are Bri- 
tish subjects. A tribe, somewhat mixed, called 
Deb war are found about Candahar,— (CampleU, 
p. 78 to 145.) 

Afridi f JFaziri , and others, whose previous 
occupation was rapine and plunder, have, sines 
the inauguration of British rule, sold their 
horses and bought oxen, and taken to agrieiulr 
lure with zeal. The Rajput has an invete- 
rate contempt of the plough, yet multitudes 
indolent as they are, have been forced by sheet 
necessity to till or die. The tea cultivation 
in the Kohistan has given employment totoeny 
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m oYe.~(Pow6ll*8 Sand Book, Mcoml Prod . p> 
2H and 255.) 

The Afghan, properly so sailed, are at pre- 
sent the dominant race throughout Afghanstan, 
and in Kandahar, Kabul and Herat, hold the Tajik 
in subjection. The Tajik are the descendants of 
the ancient conquerors of the country, and may 
be subdivided into the Parsivan or inhabitants 
of towns, speaking Persian, and the Eimak 
or nomades. 

The Persian language is met with all over 
Afghanistan, the great families speak it, and 
their correspondence is oarried on in that 
tongue ; the people are acquainted with it, but 
they prefer speaking the Pushtoo, the lan- 
guage of their nation, which is a mixture of 
ancient Persian, Arabic, and Hindi. They 
have a few works in this language, but they 
read Persian authors by preference, and have 
through them formed imperfect ideas of geo- 
graphy, astronomy, medicine, and history, but 
these works, full of fictions and deficiencies, 
have not materially assisted in developing their 
ftculties. — Perrier* 8 Hist, of Afghans, p. 290. 

Derajat , is a portion, about two-thirds, 
of a narrow strip of land, which lies between 
the Indus and the Suliman mountains, and 
extends from the hills and valleys of the Kohat 
district to the Sind frontier. A thin fringe of 
cultivation and jungle extends along the bank 
of the great river, and terminates, as you ad- 
vance into the interior, in a fiat desert country 
where a precarious supply of water from the 
hills affords a poor cultivation in the vicinity 
of the thinly scattered villages. Lower down, 
the hill streams become smaller, and the as- 
pect of desolation still greater, so that for miles 
not a human being is visible, nor can a drop of 
water be procured to quench the thirst produc- 
ed by these scorching plaius. The Pathan and 
Baluoh tribes who inhabit the hills, have the 
same attachments to their chiefs, internal here- 
ditary feuds, dislike to combination, and pre- 
datory habits, which distinguish so many 
mountain races, but have withal a martial bear- 
ing aud love of independence. The scarcity of 
water limits cultivation, and their wealth con- 
sists in their herds which find a scanty pasturage 
at ihe foot of the hills; amongst the moun- 
tains occur a few fertile patches : the country 
being traversed by footpaths known only to 
themselves, the hill tribes were accustomed to 
issue from it a in raids on their wealthier neighs 
boors in the plains, harrying their cattle and 
retreating in safety to their impracticable moun- 
tains. To stop this, in the beginning of 1857, 
after one of such inroads, the Punjab Govern* 
meat sent an expedition from amongst the 
troops of the Punjab Irregular Force, to reduce 
the Bolder tribe, and names known to fame, in 
the Indian mutinies, Chamberlain, Goke.Nichol- 
#QQjHodson, Probyn, Watson, Wylde, and Green, 


were all trained (in this school of warfare, in. 
volving severe marches, incessant fights and 
exposure to all the seasons of the year. (MecU 
ley'sYear'e Campaigning, p. 1 to 5.) The bills 
are inhabited by predatory Pathan and Be- 
looch tribes, who cultivate little fertile patches, 
called kucJtee , lying within the mountains. 

Bozdar, a border tribe with about 2,500 
fighting mer., west of the Derajat. They dwell 
in the hills opposite Mungrota, about 50 miles 
north of Dera-i-Ghazi Khan, and were given to 
make troublesome inroads on the plains. 

Butani, an Afghan tribe dwelling in the 
Debra Ismail Khan district. They were a rob- 
ber tribe until they beeame British subjects. 

The Awan are the* most numerous and the 
best of these frontier tribes, and there is no 
better people iu India. They are settled in 
large agricultural communities on the <( Cbuch” 
plain, on the Eastern aide of the Indus, and 
in smaller bodies further east, on the Jhelum, 
Guzerat and Sealkot Districts. They are good 
soldiers.— Campbell, p. 96. 

Dhilnd, Tanaoli , Alpial , Kurral } Awan , and 
Gukkar , petty tribes known only by their tribal 
names without any common appellation living 
north of the Salt Range, who are described by 
Mr. Campbell as the finest and handsomest 
men in India perhaps in the world. They 
profess mahomedanism and have fanciful 
raahoraedan genealogies, but are wholly Indian 
in their language, manners, habits aud constitu- 
tions, Their language is Punjabi. They have 
no connection with the Pathan races, and they 
claim none with the Jat and Rajput, the 
Dilzak alone claiming to be of Hindustan 
origin. Their features would seem to show 
that they have kindred with the Kashmiri, or 
with thepre-hindu congeners of the earlier 
Indians found in the hills far west, but their 
language and character, dress and the archi- 
tecture of their houses would indicate that they 
are nearly allied to, the Punjabi. 

The Bhmid, a very handsome race and the 
Tanaoli , dwell to the north in the outer range 
of the Himalaya, and about the Indus near 
Torbela, but they are not considered to be brave 
or trustworthy. The Awan of ihe lower lands 
and Dhund, &c. of the higher lands have demo- 
cratic village institutions.— Campbell, p. 97. 

The Durani Afghans on the west, are an 
agricultural, but chiefly a pastoral, race, who 
term their summer snd winter ground, 
Eilak and Kishlak, dwelling in their coarse 
black camlet tents, called Kishdee, the same 
with the Kara ulli of the Turks and Siah-chader 
of the Persians. The number of Durani tribes 
are nine, the names of seven of which end in 

aye, * ■ which Mi the §aw< as the beni, or 
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wakdof tbe Arabs, and the mac of the Scotch. 
The saves axe the 

Mauktt. Populzye, Noorzye, 

Khongani. Allekzye. Alizye, and 

Barukzye. Achikzye. Ishakzye. 

The Durani are stout and well made, with 
long hair and beards, many of them being 
above the standard of Indo-Gefinanic races of 
Europe. Some have round and plump faces. 
With others, the countenance is strongly mark- 
ed, and with most the cheek bones are promi- 
nent. When a family is by itself, the men and 
women eat together ; but few restraints are 
put upon the female, and her influence is con- 
siderable- The Durani t^bes, all but the Achik- 
zye, are religiously given, but not intolerant. 
They are of the Suroni sect. Their national 
dance, called Attun, is danced almost every 
evening with songs and tales to accompany it. 
They have a strong love of country. 

They are fond of tales, fond of the 
ohase, and except the Achikzye about 5,000 
in number, all are religious. The Durani, 
especially the men of Kandahar, have a power- 
ful love of country. The Durani is rarely 
a merchant or adventurer. They are hospi- 
table and brave, and are the most important 
of the Afghan tribes. 

The Ghilzye is next to the Durani tribe in 
importance. It has eight divisions or sub- 
tribes, or clans, viz. the 
Houtuki, I Ali Kheil, Turruki, and 

Tohki, I Subak, Kharoti, 

Suliinan Kheil, | Under, 

Of these, the Suliinan Kheil is the most im- 
portant numbering from 30,000 to 35,000 
families. 

Buruki, a race who claim to be of Arab 
origin, occupying Logur and Butkak, who are 
said to have been Settled there, S. of the Ka- 
bool river, by the sultan Mahmood in the 
11th century. Their number is about 8,000 
families, but they arrange themselves into tribes 
with chiefs. They are good soldiers. The 
Buruki tribes of Loghur and Butkak, reside 
in the Ghilzi portion of the Afghan country. 
•—Latham. 

The Btaniey e are an agricultural, and the 
Ahmedzye a pastoral tribe, as also the Kaiser 
Kheil and Summulzye or Ismail Zye, who have 
migratory habits, but dwell to the south and 
east of Ghizni, are sub-divisions of the Suliman 
Kheil. The Shirpan are an associated body, 
formtd out of the other kheil. Ghizni is 
a Ghilzye town. 

Berdurani, are Afghan tribes on the north- 
eastern part of Afghanistan, occupying the 
lower course of the Kabul river, and the parts 
between the Indus, the Hindu Coosh and the 
W* Ranges, touching the Ghilzye on the west. 


the Siahposh on the north, and the Indians of 
India on the east, the Indus being their bound- 
ary, but Peshawur is a Berdurani town. 

About Peshawur, lie the Mahmud zye, Dawud- 
zye in Hastnuggur, Momund, Guggiani in 
Hastnuggur and the Khalil. 

The Momund are arranged into those of the 
hills and those of the plains. 

Tte Khuttuk, under the British, lie to the 
south of the Kabul river and to the west of the 
Indus, though some extend into India. 

The Bungush occupy the Bungush valley, 
and are British subjects. 

Khyheri of the pass, are divided into the 
Shainwari,Urukzye and the Afridi. The Khyber 
pass is 25 miles long. The people are lean, 
but muscular and dark skinned with prominent 
cheek bones and high noses. They live in mud 
huts or huts of mat, as also in excavations of 
the rock : dress in a dark turban, dark blue 
tunic and straw sandals. Their arms are a 
| sword, a short spear and a matchlock. 

Urukeye are herdsmen who pass the winter in 
the lower levels of the Kohat »nd the Tiri hills, 
and in summer drive their flocks and herds to 
the mountain tops. The Shikhan, Mishti and 
Rakew-Kheil occupy districts in the British 
territory. 

The A fridi lie between Peshawur and Kohat, 
and the road runs through the Kohat and the 
Gulli or Jewaki passes. The Afridi are fierce, 
factious and strong, and with the Bungush, 
the* Jewaki, Bari, Bussi Kheil and Busti Kheil, 
as also the Sipah and Buzotu are border tribes 
with more or less independence. 

The Eusofzye^ are the least controlled and 
most quarrelsome of the Afghans. While the 
Durani are a feudal tribe, the Eusofzye are 
democratic and in small communities, with 
patriarchal government. They are agricultural, 
lying in warm and fertile valleys, touching ths 
Indus on one side and the Punjkora, on ths 
other, extending on the south to Kabul, 
occupying the northern part of the plain of 
Peshawar, Bunir, Swat, Punjkora and Chum- 
la. The Swat, Bunir, Punjkora and the Euzof- 
zye part of the Kabul valley, are the lands of 
the Akhozye, the Mullezye and the Lawezye— 
The clans of the Eusofzye and Mahrcudzys 
have a system of periodical interchange of lands 
called Waish. The numbers of the Eusofzys 
are estimated at from 700,000 to 900,000 
souls, and are of Afghan, Indian and Cash- 
mir blood, with the old occupants of the land* 
the Dehkani and Swati. Many Eusofzys havs 
fair complexions, grey eyes and red beards, firs 
stout and brave, quarrelsome and proud, and 
those in the plains are very immoral. 

Turkaun — Next to the Eusofzys, an tbs 
Turkaun or Turoolani, in Bajour, and the 
Othmankhcil in the hills between Bajour and 
Swat. 
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Afghans ofk ite Punjab Frontier those 
in Ue. Daman or skirt of the Soliraani range, 
the Shiah Tori, the Jaji, and the Esakheil. The 
J*jL drwell in houses with a teh-khana or ex- 
cavation in the earth. The Esakheil occupy 
the hanks and islets of the Indus, engaged in 
the cult) ration of wheat, hut are also ro bbers. 

Bunnu valley is held by mixed races, who 
dwell in walled villages. They are undersized 
and sallow skinned. They are quiet, Orderly 
and regular in revenue matters, but immoral, 
capable of reckless perjury and deliberate 
assassination. 

The Afreedee of the Khyber Pass , among 
faithless tribes, are considered the most faith- 
less. Thieves and robbers from this vicinity, 
despite all precautions, long continued to infest 
nightly the Peshawur cantonment. A section 
of these Afreedee named the Kookeekheyl, 
early manifested symptoms of a friendly spirit 
towards the British. The Afreedee on the 
south-western corner of the Peshawur border 
have not signalized themselves. 
t The British Government has been concern- 
ed chiefly with the Afreedee of the Kohat 
Buss or Gullee and the Jewakee Pass. For 
the guardianship of these passes the Afreedee 
received some kind of consideration from 
successive dynasties, Ghiznivide, Mogul, 
Uoorance, Barukzye, Sikh, and British ; and 
have broken faith with each and all. These 
mountaineers are great traders and carriers. 
They convey salt from mines in the Kohat 
district to the Peshawur market. They also cut 
and sell the firewood of their hills. By these 
means they procure a comfortable subsistence, 
which cultivation on their rugged hill-sides 
would not alone suffice to afford. In con- 
trolling them, this was deemed a fortu- 
nate. circumstance, inasmuch as the British 
authorities can, by blockading the mouths of 
the. Passes stop the trade and reduce the 
Afreedee to Bore straits. 

These passes are of importance. The Gullee 
or Kohat Pass is the direct and best route from 
Kohat. to Peshawur. The government post 
between these two important stations runs 
usually by this route. 

w The Afreedee of the Jewakee Pass, 
even among 'the Afreedee elans were con- 
sidered particularly daring and ferocious. 
When the Afreedee of the Kohat Pass mis* 
behaved, the Jewakee Afreedee offered to 
engage* for that pass, or to conduct the com- 
auuuoatton through their own pass. The 
Jewakee pass, was actually used for a short 
lime, but the Jewakee Afreedee soon proved 
themselves to be worse even than their neigh* 
boar*.. , They committed numerous raids and 
murders in tbc Peshawur and Kohat districts 
and even robbed boate'oatbe Indus. They 
also murdered a British officer, named D*. 


Healy, %ho was travelling Awards J^ha^ foe, 
no other reason than that he was a dfifenoeless 
Christian w,iih a little property about hint. 

The Bungush triAe of the Kohat valley, 
and British subjects,, offered to guard the 
Kothul, and asserted that they had a claim 
stronger than that of the Afreedee to here* 
dilarily occupy tjie ridge. The Kothul Was then 
made over to them, and as the Afreedee re- 
fused to open the pass, it was resolved to 
establish a blockade ; so again the Afreedee 
were debarred from entering the Kohat and 
Peshawur valleys. 

While these arrangements were progressing, 
the Gullee Afreedee suddenly attacked the 
Bungush people on the Kothul, and seized that 
post. Several Bungush chiefs were killed in 
the encounter, and Major Coke who whs present, 
was slightly wounded. Upon this check, the 
Bungush people obtained the alliance of two 
small, though warlike tribes, named Buzotee 
and Sepah. These were iudependent and dwelt 
in the hills near the Pass. The southern sec- 
tion of the Jewakee Afreedee also joined the 
league. 

Sepah and Buzotee are small, but very 
brave tribes, numbering : — Buzotee 500, 
Sepabs 300 fighting* men. They live in 
tolerably close connexion with their more 
powerful neighbours, the Afreedee, and manage 
to hold their own. They have acted up 
to their engagements in regard to the Pass 
and have generally behaved well towards 
the British. 

Orukzye , country extends from the Sepah 
tract (which adjoins the Afreedee hills) 
round the North western corner of the Kohat 
district, and then nearly onward to the top of 
the Meeranzye valley (which belongs to Kohat) 
till it joins the couutry of the Zymoosht Af- 
ghans. The tribe is one of the largest on the 
frontier, and numbers 20,000 fighting-men, 
most of whom are good hill soldiers. The 
Orukzye hills stretch a long distance to the 
west. In the interior of these kills, there is 
the cool table-land of Terah, where the clans- 
men resort in the summer with their oattlc, 
and in the winter return to the pasturage 
grounds of the lower ranges near the British 
frontier. The sections of the tribe that have 
come in contact with the British, are the She*- 
khan, the Mishtee, and the Raabeubkheyl. I# 
the portions of the Kohat district adjoining 
the Orukzye hills are the sub-division* of 
Samilzye. . 

Zymoosht . — After ihe Orukzye are the ftf" 
moosht Afghans, they are a small,, but bffcvn 
tribe, numbering about 0,000 fighting man* 

: some of whom are well mounted. They 
habit a valley leading from* western MeW^ 
aye onwordy towards the, crest of a 
called the “Powar JCothul. H Tbejr eountry of 
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ylghl befenge to#e Gabul kingdom . They ate maitd the outlets or the Kooruraafid Oooni- 
UBdlUf tthdy to Combine for misehief with the belie rivers into the Bunnoo valley. * The Wu- 
Tooree end Orukzye, and to threaten Mee- zeeree are a numerous tribe, sub-divided into 
ranaye hold some Undin the plain*, which various sections. The birth-place of this race 
holding affords some pledge for their good be- would seem to be the snowy range, which feme 
havibur* to the south-east of the Jelallabad and Cabal. 

Toom , a warlike tribe, occupying a From this range they appear to have moved 
portion of the valley of the river Khoorrum ; downwards towards the Derajat border, they 
they can muster 6,500 fighting men. They are noble savages, of pure blood, pastoral habits, 
are nominally subjects of Cabul, and be- fierce disposition, and wild aspect. They can 
longed to the jagheer of airdar Azira Khan, muster probably (were the whole tribe united), 
one of the ameer's sons, but they arc under as many as 20,000 or 30,000 fighting men, and 
. no real control. . They have repeatedly leagued if combined might make themselves formidable, 
with other tribes to harass the Mee- But though they are less addicted to internecine 
rsnzye valley. They would sow among the contests than other hill tribes, and are so far 
Meeranzye people, they would harbour fugi- united, they are yet not apt to join all these 
tives from either party, they would encourage forces together against an external foe. They 
«U to resist the British, they would attack some are bold and ferocious : but, as soldiers, not 
villages in force. They frequently committed equal to the most martial tribes. Many of 
raids on the Bungush and Khuttuk villages of them live in tents, or in temporary dwellings 
the Kohat district. In August 1853, Captain resembling tents; in the winter frequenting 
Coke seized a Tooree caravan on its way to the the more genial clime of the lower ranges, and 
salt mines, taking the property as security for rc- in summer retreating to feed their flocks in 
payment of value of plundered property, and higher altitudes. Some of them have engaged 
the men as hostages for their tribes. This in cultivation and have encroached on the 
measure was soon followed by an embassy from weaker tribes of the plainB ; of these, again, 
the tribe, and an agreement was concluded with many will only cultivate during the cold months ; 
the tribe from the commencement of 1854. and as the heat approaches will reap their crops 
The value of plundered property was made good, aud retire to the mountains. But the tendency 
the prisoners were released, and five Tooree to extend their cultivation, and even to settle 
were made over to the British as hostages, in the plains, has of late years, been increasing 
but within one month the tribe again gave among tire Wuzeeree. The tribe generally is 
way to “ evil counsels," and in the following quite independent, both of the Kabul and the 
March (1854) a serious attack was made by British governments; but some members of 
the Tooree with 2,000 men (foot and horse,) the clan who have taken up their abode as cui- 
on a Mceranzye village. tivators iri ther Bunnoo valley have become 

Wuzeeree , is one of the largest and most im- British subjects. Many sections of Waziri 
portant tribes, brave, warlike, but predatory, ever since British counexion with the frontier, 
They hold the rugged and lofty hills adjoining maintained peaceable relations with the British, 
the south-west portion of the Kohat district These people, driving the aborigines of Bunnoo 
(that- is the western part of the Meeranzye valley before them, have occupied pasturage grounds 
and the hills round Bahadoorkheyl,) and the on the western border ot the valley, and have 
north-western border of the Dehra Ismael Khan, taken possession of cultivated lands in the 
that is, the valley of Bunnoo, and the plains of same vicinity, amounting to about one-third of 
Murwut and Tank. These hills run down to the culturable area of the valley. Under the 
the point where the great Suleeman range Sikh regime, there were constant disputes be- 
commences ; near this point the Goomul range tween these Wuzeeree and the government 
debouches from the hills almost opposite Tank, (inasmuch as revenue could in those days only 
The valley of the Goomul forms the Golaree be collected by force of arms), and also between 
pass thrqugh which a large portion of the traffic them and the Bunnoo jwople, who asserted 
;t 0 and from Afghanistan and Central Asia claims they could not enforce, to a patrimony 
enters into India, and scarcely inferior to the which had been gradually usurped. In Io4o, 
Khyber pass of Peshawur or the Bolan pass Major Edwards effected a settlement with these 
The hills on either side of this Wuzeeree and with all the inhabitants of the 
pass are held by Wuzelfe, the Wuzeeree valley on behalf of the Sikh government 5 lib 

form , tie western limit of the Joorduk confirmed them in their possessions atod arrang- 
palt, whici is the main line of communi- ed with them for the regular payment of their 
catWn between Bunnoo and Kohat. Just dues to the ruling power. These Wuzeerte 
east of this pass lies Buhadoorkheyl continued, as valued agriculturists and taW- 
and alio tfe villages of Kbarroh and Uutumur payers. The condition °* the * P^Pl® l * 

thrba places the Trans-Indus mines* factory to themselves and creditable to Brit# 
^litiiat# The Wuzeeree hills also com- rule, three sections of the Wuzeeree tnbe,vmia- 
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behaved, tamely, the Oabulkheyl, the Mushood 
Woaeereei (both of whioh entirely dwell in the 
hills and have no possessions in the plains,) 
and the Omerzye Wuzeeree, which latter clan 
originally cultivated in Bunnoo and ’afterwards 
rebelled. The Cabulkheyi Wuzeeree inhabit 
the northern portion of the Wuzeeree hills, not 
far from the right bank of the Koorrum. They 
are near neighbours of the Tooree. They 
overlook the western portion of Meeranzye and 
they adjoin the Bahadoorkheyl sub-divisions 
of the Kohat district. They were a wild 
lawless set, always ready to join with the 
Tooree, Zymoosht Afghans, and Orukzye, in 
any mischief or annoyance if the term may be 
used, such as raids on the Bungush and Khut- 
tuk villages of the Kohat district. In the 
autumn of 1850 they signalized themselves by 
an audacious attack on Buhadoorkbeyl and its 
salt mines. For this purpose they assembled 
in considerable force and induced many of the 
Khuttuk villages round Buhadoorkbeyl itself to 
league with them. The affairs with the 
Omerzye have been serious. Like other 
Wuzeeree, they at first cultivated in the Bun- 
noo valley lands which had been wrested from 
the Bunnoochee of the neighbourhood. The 
head of these Bunnoochee was a local chief 
named Bazeed Khan. The Omerzye used to 
pay their revenue through this man, who was 
responsible for the collection. Sorge of the 
Omerzye used to reap the harvest, go off to 
the hills, deserting their land, and leaving Ba- 
zeed Khan to pay instead of them. 

The Mushood section of Wuzeeree is strong and 
mischievous. They inhabit the most southern of 
Wuzeeree hills. It is the section which occupy 
both sides of the Goleeree Pass. Even they 
are hardly strong enough to attack the caravans 
of hardy well-armed traders from central Asia. 
But they plunder any travellers they can, and 
they perpetually carry off the herds of camels 
chiefly belonging to merchants that graze near 
the foot of the hills. 

Valley of Dour . — Surrounded by the Wu- 
zeeree hills, and adjoining the western border 
of Bunnoo, ia the small valley of Dour, inhabit- 
ed by a distinct race, and containing about 
8,000 inhabitants. This valley originally be- 
longed to the Dooranee kingdom. It was, 
together with other outlying tracts, formally 
ceded to ltunjeet Singh by the tripartite treaty 
of 1838 ; but afterwards, in 1847, the British 
relinquished all claim to it on behalf of the 
8ikhs. The people of Donr more than once 
expressed a wish to come under British juris- 
diction, but the offer was not accepted. During 
the treaty negotiations of 1855, the ameer’s 
representative urged that the valley once form- 
ed an integral portion of the Doorauee empire, 
end that His Highness now wished to take it 
provided that the British did not olaim any 


title. The government tepifcd (frit theBrltiih 
did not desire to assert any eliln^ nor to intcr. 
fere with the ameer, if he chose it 

to his kingdom. The ameer was thus left free to 
occupy Dour. % 

Sheoranee .— Below the Wuzeeree limits, a 
little south of the Goomul river, are the Sheo- 
ranee hills, stretching from the latitude of Dehra 
Ismael Khan downwards to nearly tbe latitude 
of Dehra Futteh Khan, a distance of fifty miles. 
In these hills is the lofty square-shaped moun- 
tain called “ Solomon’s Throne,” the Tukht-i. 
Suliman, which gives its name to the Sulee- 
manee range, running parallel for 300 miles to 
the Indus and forming the British western fron- 
tier. At the base of this mountain runs the im- 
portant ZerkunneePass, the high road for caravans 
to and from Kandahar. The Sheoranee am 
of Pathan lineage, of inferior stature to the 
Wuzeeree ; they are warlike and predatory, 
and quite independent. The number of their 
fighting men has been set down at 10,000; 
but this is found to be high. They can mus- 
ter 1,000 men within a day’s notice; in the 
course of three or four days they will muster 
3,000 more. They adjoin the British tracts of 
Tak (partially) in the north, then Kolachee 
then Durrabund and lastly Choudwan — all in 
the Dehra Ishmael Khan district, and form- 
ing the border plains of the Upper Dera- 
jat. With all the above tracts tbe Sheoranee 
have been at feud. They would be the ag- 
gressors, attacking town, burning villages, car* 
rying off prisoners and cattle. The people of 
the plain would make reprisals and retaliation, 
and .thus the feud would be inflamed. The 
Sheoranee, however, were so much feared, that 
the arable lands skirting the base of the hills 
were all left untilled and the neighbouring villages 
in the plains paid them regularly one-fourth 
of their produce to buy off depredation : such 
was the state of things up to annexation, the 
Sikh government being unable to restrain 
them. * - 

Oshteranee. — South of the Sheoranee hills, 
on the conterminous of the Dehra Ismael Kban 
and Debra Ghazee Khan districts, there #wdl 
the small Puthan tribe of Oshteranee muster- 
ing about 1,000 fighting men. They are brave 
and pugnacious, but not predatory. They dwell 
chiefly in the bills, and are so far independent ; 
but many of them possess and cultivate lends id 
the plains at tbe foot of the hills, and conte* 
quently within British territory. Before aa|* 
nexation they usw to be quite „*s : violantA®, 
their neighbours, especially during the 
nuance of a deadly feud with the Kusranee- 
The quarrel was, however, composed by 
Edwardes before annexation, 8ubsejui«st^#®J 
evinced a good and friendly disporiusQ. u 
Vooch or Korah jp ass, tin the tarwoftw 
Oshteranee bills, and nearly opposite to BfeJW 
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Terin . — The Tor or black Term tribe occupy 
Vishin. 

The Spin or White Terin tribe reside in the 
valley of Zawura, and in the open plains of 
Tull and Chutialli. They stretch into Cutclr 
Gundava and nearly touch the British frontier* 

Qnkkar or Kahkar, or Ghakar, a war- 
like tribe in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, 


ttattefe Rhari, te the Vooch or Korah Pass, of frontier Affghans within the British territo- 
by te BfltWi ’ outposts of Boulalwalla ries, stout active men. 

V some topographical Sherani, a tribe who occupy theThkht-i. 
imp<Nfihpce, as constituting the boundary line g u ij man> with hard features, grey eyes and 
between the Pathan and Belooch tribes. high cheek bones. They marry late and receive 

TW Belooch tribes extend along the lower a dowrv with the bride# Xhey are engaged in 
half oftheDerajat frontier, they are less warlike agr i cu u ure . 

aadJn.cre.tiu*, but teven . more P^^-ry "The • Afj/hinl _^ n ,; es on tIia 

Pathans are *® J P * rivers Helmund and Furh-ruri. Shorabak, lie* 

yety of < !«« P e “P^ r B f nr t, bea due east of Seistan, on the bank, of the 
?V, ^ U _ f ,, i ;ii Lora, and is occupied by the Baraich Afghani, 

irallj be m .Ttbe independent hills, beyond « reat camel breeders and acknowledging the 
ilieBrUish territory, the boundary line of supremacy of the annr of Kabul, 
which runs along the base ; but a large num- 
ber of each tribe also hold lands in tlie plain 
and are British subjects. Some of the chiefs 
will also be found residing there. The Be- 
luch of the- plains, for the most part since 
annexation, behaved as well-disposed sub- 
jects, but the Belooch of the hills conti- 
nued their old habits of plundering. All the 

tribes are at feud with each other ; they not only i nbjd) j t - tbe g a j t K ange or Johd mountains 
fight in lh* hills, but they carry their contests ^ Indu8 and the Behut (H ydaspes.) 

in the plains; they attack all villages in the ^ are tbe ance8 t 0 rs of the modern Jat* 
plains, except those belonging to their own tribe. »|*j lc Q u kker. Gugger, Bnd other aborigines of 
The men of the plains usually resist the attacks Bazarft | iaye most 0 f them been mastered by 
with spirit at the time, but they are not allowed invaderg from beyond the Indus. The 

to retaliate afterwards, as they used to do under M . and subsequently the Durani, failed 
the Sikh rule, and as they would do still, were ^ them, but the Sikh ruler having 

they not prevented by the British Government ^ f ently foiled, at last nominally ac- 
To guard our villages and people irom their ^ li8 hed t b e i r subjugation by stirring up in- 
constant aggression a strong cordon of f>otion and the perpetration of acts of 

military posts lias been fixed along the base of cfu . a|ld treachery. (See Kahkar. Khyber.) 
the Suleemanee range. Raids and forays are Xbege aeem identical with the Ghikar, a Scythic 
not, however, entirely repressed, and - even race inhabiting the banka of the Indus ; at an 
the posts are sometimes attacked. Ihe ma- - od oi history they were given to in- 

rauding parties are 50, 100, 200, 300, occa- {anticide It was a cus tom, says Ferishta, “as 
skmally even 500, strong. They are of en ^ ag female chiId wa3 bo rn, to carry her to 
mounted and will fly if hotly pursued for 15, t he market place and there proclaim aloud, hold- 
20, and even 30 miles. Many of the villages and . tbe chdd j n one hand, and a knife in the 
much of the cultivation is close to the hills and [bat any one wan ting a wife might have 

in front of the posts, so that the plunderers can ^ ot | ierw i se s b e wa s immolated.” By this 
in the shortest time, carry off their booty to mransj tbe y had more men than women which 
the hills before the detachment comes up. occasioned the custom ol several husbands to 

JUtranet Me .- Their hills extend from the one wife. 

Korah pass downwards for a distance of she set up , withdrew till the 

about fifty miles; about half the tribe own ° bse ™ d n , b ^ 

l#!»d» and village* in the P’“"» * thedescendants of the mountaineers whose chief 

<#>)£ mmiu* plain and tte half de,ert 

IjM^ting-men, of whom 60 are hone. V** A *"' 

' 1?hcy are very thievish, and were m the Kabu > > . . - , 

hab§ of proceeding through the land of their The Qukkur, are not distinguishable from the. 
brethren in the plain to plunder in the villages Awsn, in personal appearance, both bewgvery 
near Oehra L shmael Khan. The country round i arge fi„ e men, but not exceedingly fair, inhabit- 
DtM gutt eh Khan was also harassed by them. j ng a . they do, a dry, bgre, rather low country, 

agricultural aud pastoral w htiit-.^^ ■' 
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Kaker.— The country of this tribe ia in tire 
bead waters of the Lora, wild and inaccessible* 
It forms a square of about 180 miles between 
the Achtickzye country, the Spin Terin, the 
Suliman range aud Baluchistan. But Kakers 
named Casia occupy in part the valley of Sha1. 
The Puniii clan, in Sewi and Sewistan is Kaker. 
Their manners and habits vary. 

Naxiri, a nomade race who occupy the Tohki 
audHotuki countries in summer, and the Daman 
6r skirts of the Suliman range in winter. In 
their migrations, they appoint the Chehlwasti or 
* Captains of Forty, and a Khan or Director 
General. 

Pashai , a race mentioned repeatedly by 
Leech as one of the most numerous tribes in 
the Panjahir valley and adjoining passes. These 
are supposed to be raahomedans, but as the 
name is mentioned also by Elphinstone ns that 
of one of the Kafir tribes part of them in the 
mountains may have retaiued their heathenism 
and independence. 

Purmuli or Fermuli, or flwmwft,ubraTeaiid 
warlike race, about 8,000 in number, residing 
south of the Kabul river near Orglum in the 
Kharaoti country, and to the west of Kabul. 
They carry on an unceasing hostility with the 
Kharaoti tribes around them. Soma are sol- 
diers in the Amir's army, and some engage in 
trade. — ( Latham .) 

Bimbo , , a race who occupied the rugged 
mountains along with the Kukha. They were 
under the Sikh rule, but are shtah mahomedens. 

Mean Kheil tribe, on the Punjab frontier is 
partly Afghan, partly Bakhtiari. 

Sirdchi , a small tribe, at Sirdeh, South east 
of Gliizni. 

Biluchi are more or less migrant and pre- 
datory, particularly in the west. In habits 
they resemble the lliyat and Kurd. They have 
dark skins ; they live in mud houses, in forts, 
and in their black felt tents called gedaun, 
which is stretched over a tamarisk frame work ; 
au assemblage of gedaun, forms a turaan or 
village, inhabited by a kheil, and a tribe con- 
sists of a certain number oi kheil. The khan of 
Khelat is the chief Biluch, 

Storiani , a frontier tribe whose winter sta- 
tion is in Baluchistan and summer station in 
the high country belonging to the Musa- 
kheil.— (Latham’s Descriptive Ethnology.) 

Kohistan.—The Kohistan region commences 
from Kaghan, which is a narrow glen stretching 
upwards from the northernmost point of the 
Huzara district for a dislauce of nearly 90 
miles, and separating the maharajah of Kash- 
mir’s territory from the independent moun- 
taineers. Adjoining Kaghan and reaching 
the Hussunzye country, separating the Uuzara 
border from the Indus, and adjoining the 
Agrore fiefship in Uuzara, is the country of 


some Hill Tribes namsd Kohistani and Swi* 
ti, who originally came from the Swat valley. 

The Kohistani of Kabul, occupy partially the 
valleys of Ghoribund, Punjir, Nijroo, Tagow, 
Alishang, Alighur and the lower Kuner. 

Hussunzye.-*- Between the extreme northern 
frontier of the Huzara district aud the Indus 
is a somewhat narrow strip of rugged and 
mountainous territory — inhabited by the Hus. 
sunzye, who therefore dwell in (Jis-Indus, that 
is, on the left bank of the river. They could 
number, perhaps, 2,000 fighting-men. The 
principal hill is known as the “ Black moun- 
tain” from its dark and gloomy aspect. In the 
adjoining tract, within the Huzara border, lies 
Western Turnoulee, the fief of a chief politically 
dependent on the British. 

Judoon of Muhalim , — inhabit a tract below 
the Hussunzye country and on the right bank 
of the Indus opposite the British town of 
Torbeila, and thence stretching westward. In 
this tract the most notable place is Mount 
Muhabun, of classical celebrity. The Judoon have 
been su posed to be Rajputs, but they are 
Pathans who speak Pushtoo. — Campbell, p. 87. 

Sitana. — Near the base of Muhabun, and 
on the bauk of the Indus, is the fanatic colony 
of Sitana. The Syuds of this place are the 
remnant of the followers of that extraordinary 
adventurer, Syud Ahmed, who; gathering a 
handful of “ Ghazi,” (warlike devotees,) from 
various parts of India, raised a formidable re- 
bellion in Peshawur. After winning and losing 
Peshawur and Eusufz-ye, the Syud was even- 
tually slaiu at the mouth of the Kaghan glen 
by Sheer Sing, the son of maharajah Bunjeet 
Sing. Most of his adherents, chiefly foreigners 
to the Punjab, dispersed, and the remainder 
settled at Sitana. These Sitana people are 
evil-intentioued and ill-conditioned. They 
endeavour to rouse the bigotry of the surround- 
ing mahomedan tribes, and especially of tbs 
Swati. They endeavour to intrigue with Waha- 
bees aud such like fanatic religionists among the 
mahomedan population in various parts of India* 
The ferry over the Indus close to Sitana has 
been frequently harassed by the fanatics. 

Booner or Bnnoor , is beyond the Judoon 
country on the north-west. It is a rugged 
country, extending from the lower range of the 
Hindoo Koosh downwards to hills which com* 
mand the Chumla valley and the central pM® 
of Kusufzye. On its western frontier again, 
lies the Swat territory. The Booner people are 
strong ; they cduld muster a force of some 
thousands. Their neighbours are the Swati. 

Bunair are the elder branch of the Kusufzy® 
Afghan. 

The Eusufzye are democratic and agri- 
cultural, lying in warm sheltered fertile valleys 
touching the Indua on out side and Panjkbora 
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on the other, extending on the south to some passes, leading into the-Loondkhore 
Kabul, occupying the northern part of the plain valley, which belongs to British Eusufzye. 
of Peshawar, Bunir, Swat, Panjkhora and the These latter passes are not available for 
Eusufzye part of the valley. Aboutthe year 1865, passage from Swat to British territory, because 
they, opposed the British army in an attempt leading into Loondkhor, they can be stopped 
to move Up the TJmbeylah pass towards the by any party holding that valley. The passes 
Mahaban, but they suffered severely anil after- via Raneezye and Osinankheyl, if the people of 
wards lent their aid against Mnlkah, situated those tracts accord a passage, lead straight on 
on one of the spurs of the Mahnbun mountain to the British plains of Hushtnuggur. Above 
where fanatics from Hindustan had assembled, the Loondkhor valley, just beyond the British 
Of the Swat Raneezye and Lower Osmnn-kheyl frontier, is the strong village of Pullce. 
tribes, the two latter are subordinate to the The sub-divisions of the Peshawar district, 
former. adjoining the tribes above described, are 

Chumla.—\. valley near the Btinere or Bun- Loondkhor or north-west corner of Eusufzye, 
nonr country in Afghanistan. The valley and and then Hushtnuggur, 
the central plain of the Eusufzye are command- The Upper or Hill Momund , occupy the 
ed by hills that descend from the Hindoo koosh, hill range between the Punjakora and the Kn- 
Stoati 9 a pre-bindu people driven out of ner rivers, and possess the Kurrapa pass. Two 
Swat by the Euzufzyc, but seemingly of the of their kheils are nomadic and in summer 
blood which supplied the earlier Indians. — move to the waters of the Helmund. The 
(Campbell, p 96) country extends from the south-western Swat 

The Swat country consists of a long fertile, border to a little beyond the Cabul river, 
valley, running downwards generally in a Both banks of this river are in their possession, 
south-westerly direction, but turning half and their capital, Lalpoora, where the head of 
round from east to west as it nears the British their tribe resides, is situated near the left 
frontier, from which it is separated by a lofty bank. They own allegiance to the Cabul go- 
range. It- is difficult of access to a force moving vernment, though subject to an almost nomi- 
from British territory. The Lundve or Swat nal control ; and at the treaty, with the ameer 
river flows right through and fertilizes the Dost Mahomed Khan he undertook to restrain 
valley, and then debouching through a gorge them from hostilities against British subjects, 
in the hills, enters the Peshawur valley and joins Their militia can muster about 12,000 fight- 
the Cabul river near Cliarsudda. The Swat ing-men. There are tolerably good soldiers, 
valley contains 300 villages and upwards ; aud though not equal to the men of the most mar- 
ks inhabitants may number 1,00,000 souls, of tial tribes. Their hills overhang the fertile 
whom 20,000 might he fighting men. As sol- strip of British territory, enclosed between 
diers, the Swati rank below several of the most the Swat and Cabul rivers near their conflu- 
martial tribes. Politically, the Swati consist ence, known as Doaba, and this portion of the 
of various dans, united under a loose federal border is not more than 25 miles distant from 
government, at the head of which is an eh c- Peshawur. 

tlve chief, styled padshah or king. In 1855, The three sections of the tribe that have 
the king was a Syud, named -Akbur, from the come in contact with the British are the Pin- 
fanatic colony of Sitana. The High priest is dee Alee Momund, the Alumzye Momund, 
called the u Akoond” (equivalent to the term and the Michnee Momund. 
doctor or reader) and is held in great venera- The Michnee Momund , after annexation, 

tion. Up to 1856 the king and the priest were allowed to hold from the British Go- 
were sometimes said to be well-disposed persons, vernment, a fief or jagheer in Doaba, the 
but they had never restrained their people fertile triangle near the junction of the Swat 
from mischief. and Cabul rivers, of which they collected the 

Raneezye and OmanJtheyl .—' Towards the revenue. A portion of the lands they cultivated 
lower extremity of the Swat valley, a formida- themselves, the remainder they farmed out to 
ble range of hills bounding the valley runs for other tribes of the plains as tenants. Many of 
rimtoy mile* from east to west, nearly parallel their clansmen dwelt in the plains of Michnee 
to the British frontiers • and at the eastern and some in the neighbouring bills. They 
extremity 6f this range stands the Mora moun- traded in the Peshawur valley. The Alumzye 
tain. Between this range and the frontier, Momund, whose head quarters are at Gundao, 
however, intervene two tracts, named Raneezye in the bills, also had a fief of Punjpao in Bri- 
and lower Osinankheyl, both quasi dependen- tish Doaba, chiefly cultivated by tenants. A 
ciea of Swat The best of the passes leading few of their men lived in the plains and the 
into Swat is one named Mullakund, which majority in the hills. These also traded in the 
opens from Raneezye. A little further to valley. The Pindee Alee Momund, .at a former 
the eastward of Raneezye also there are period, had held a similar jagheer in Doaba ; 
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but not since British rale. These have few 
relations either with the Government or the 
people of the Peshawur valley. They inha- 
bit a very strong locality in the Hills. The 
fiefs were originally granted by preceding 
Governments to the Momunds as black mail 
to buy off depredation. 

The Afridi come after the Momund and 
is the most important tribe of all on the 
Pupjab frontiers. Their territory, commencing in 
the hills between the Cabul river and the Khy- 
ber pass, forms the western boundary of the 
Peshawur valley ; then it stretches round the 
south-western corner and skirts a portion of 
the southern boundary of the Peshawur district 
till it approaches the Knttuk lands. It thus pro* 
jects abruptly into the British frontier, separates 
the Peshawur district from that of Kohat, 
and forms the northern boundary of the latter 
district. The Afridi hills, intervening between 
the Kohat and Peshawur districts, are crossed 
by two principal passes communicating from 
one district to the other, the best of which is the 
well-known Kohat pass or Gullee and the 
other the Jewakee pass. The frontage of the 
Afreedee hills towards British jurisdiction ex- 
tends over a total length of 80 miles, and this 
territory stretches far back in a westerly direc- 
tion towards Cabul. Thus the Afreedee hold a 
large geographical area and have a long border 
conterminous with the British. The Afree- 
dee are entirely independent. Their hills 
are lofty, steep and rugged, most arduous for 
military operations. The villages are strong- 
ly posted and difficult of access. The Afree- 
dee are fierce by nature. They are not desti- 
tute of rude virtues, but they arc notoriously 
faithless to public engagements. They are 
split up into factions. The sub-divisions of 
this tribe are numerous. They can muster 
15,000 or 20,000 fighting men. As soldiers, 
they are among the best on the frontier. 
They are good shots. Their tactics resemble 
those of the other tribes. They retreat before 
the foe as he advances and press upon him as 
he retires. Prom the size of their country, and 
their numbers, the Afreedee are powerful. 

Bnioti .— The Sepali aud Buzoti are small, 
but very brave Afghan tribes, numbering the 
Buzoti 500, and the Sepah 300 fighting-men. 
They live in tolerably close connexion with 
their more powerful neighbours the Afreedee, 
and manage to hold their own. After the British 
acquisition of the Punjab they generally behaved 
well towards the British. 

Qhtlji, —An Afghan tribe which with the 
Abd&li, form the bulk of the Afghanistan 
population, but chieflv dwelling in Kandahar 
and Kabul. The Ghilji tribe occupy the princi- 
pal portion of the country between Kandahar 
and Ghazni, and are the most numerous of the 


Afghan tribes. These people are also found 
between Farrah and Herat, and again between 
Kabul and Jalalabad, but, in either position, 
being under due control, they are little heard 
of. The Ghilji between Kandahar and Ghazni 
comprise the great families of the Ohtak, the 
Thoki, the Tereki and the Andari with their 
sub-Hi visions. Of these, the three first are in. 
dependent, and the last, residing at Mokar, are 
subject to the government of Ghazni. The 
Ohtak are acknowledged the principal of the 
Ghilji families, and furnished the chief, or 
padshah, in the period of their supremacy. 
The Ghilji are both an agricultural and a pastoral 
people and dwell in villages and castles as well 
as in tents. They are a remarkably tall fine 
race of men, with marked features, the Ohtak 
and Thoki peasantry being probably unsurpass- 
ed, in th« mass, by any other Afghan tribe, for 
commanding stature and strength. They are 
brave and warlike, but the generality of them, 
have a sternness of disposition amounting to 
ferocity and their brutal manners are not dis- 
countenanced by their chiefs. Some of the 
inferior Ghilji are so violent in their intercourse 
with strangers that they can scarcely be 
considered in the light of human beings, 
while no language can describe the terrors 
of a transit through their county, or the 
indignities which are to be endured. The 
Ghilji although Considered, and calling them- 
selves Afghan, and, moreover, employing 
the Pashtu, or Afghan dialect, are undoubt- 
edly a mixed race. The name is evidently a 
modification or corruption of Khalji or Khilaji, 
that of a great Turki tribe, mentioned by 
Sherif ud-din in his history of Timur. The testi- 
mony of Ferishta, while clearly distinguishing 
the Ghilji tribe? from the Afghan, also esta- 
blishes the fact of their early conversion to 
mahomedanism, still there is a tradition that 
they were, at some time, Christians of the Ar- 
menian and Georgian churches. This tradi- 
tion is known to the Armenians of Kabul ; and 
they instance, as corroborating it, the practice 
observed by the Ghilji of embroidering the front 
parts of the gowns or robes, of their women 
and children, with figures of the cross, and the 
custom of their house-wives, who, previous to 
forming their dough into cakes, cross their 
arms over their breasts, and make the sign of 
the cross on their foreheads after their own 
manner. 

East of Ghazni, in the provinee of Zurmati 
are the Suliman Khell Ghilji, exceedingly nu- 
merous, and notorious for their habits of vio- 
lence and rapine. These have no positive 
connexion with the Thoki or other tribes, 
neither have they one acknowledged head, hut 
are governed by their respective raalck, who are 
independent of each other. Doit Mahomed 
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khan reduced them to the condition of tribu- 
taries, after having destroyed a multitude of 
their castles. 

The Ghilji women cannot boast of beauty, 
which they strive to supply by ornament. The 
girls. from the age of eight to twenty, are not 
much veiled, but they twist their hair, and tie 
it like a cake, which hangs over their forehead 
and a little below their eyebrows. The centre 
of the lock (or hairy cake) is adorned by a gold 
or silver coin, which, iu black hair, shines 
prettily. This is the sign of virginity amongst 
the Ghilji, The women allow their twisted 
locks to hang upon their ears, and even as far 
as their arms. 

Moorcroft met with a part of wandering 
Ghilji ; their tents were nothing more than 
flimsy black blankets, stretched over forked 
sticks about four feet high ; within, they had 
some more blankets, sacks, and pack sad dies, 
and without, a few loads of mats, ropes, and 
netting, for the formation of their packages : 
both men and women were robust, with strong, 
ly marked features. — {Moorcroft* 8 Travels , Vol. 
II, p. 360. Masson's Journeys , Vol. II. p. 
198 to 212. Pottinger's Travels in Heloo - 
chistan and. Si?id t p. 200. Mohun Lai's 
Travels , p. 323. See Abdali ; Kaffir ; Kalmuk ; 
Kandahar,) 

Hazarah.- -This tribe of Afghans live 
principally in houses. They are said to lend 
their wives to their guests ; their numbers are 
given at 1,56,000 souls. Monsr. Ferrier, 
mentions (Caravan Journeys, pp. 194, 237.) 
that he fell among the Ei-nuk Hazara on the 
Murgab river, and other tribes about Dev- 
Hissar, more to the north and east. Their 
women take part in every war, manage the 
horse, the sword, and the firelock. Their cou- 
rage amounts to rashness, and they are more 
dreaded than the men for cruelty and fierceness. 
He himself saw them under fire in the foremost 
rank. It is, and so far as they know, has 
always been a national custom. Here we have 
an intelligible explanation of the Amazons of 
Alexander, and the “female hosts” of Na- 
mucKi.— • {Cal. Review, No. 64, p. 483.) The 
Hazarah.of the hill country near Ghazni and 
Kandahar, are Turanian in a marked degree 
and arc without doubt of Mongolian blood. 
They seem to be iu many ways like the Bra- 
hui* and at one time they possessed the country 
on the Kelat side of Candahar, and were then 
nearer to the Brahui than they now are. 
The Hnzarah from beyond Kabul and Ghazni 
come to Peshawar and the Panjab as labourers 
and they are industrious and independent. 
They speak Persian, and are shiabs in religion 
but have decidedly Mongol features. People of 
a Turk .race dwell north of Ghilghit. — Mr. 
(kmpbell pp . B4, 157. 


The Hazara, or Hazarajat, are so called 
from the innumerable Taifah, or tribes, iuto 
which they are divided — Hazar signifying in 
Persian a thousand. They occupy the whole 
range of the Paraparaisms, or the mountains 
extending between the Hindu Kush, or Cauca- 
sus, and the city of Herat, to within a few days 
march of Kandahar. In appearance, they very 
much resemble the Ghurka ; they have the 
same high cheek-bones, the same small ey eg, 
very little beard, and no doubt are of Tartar 
origin. The Cihurka, however, follow hinduism, 
mahomedanisra, whilst the Hazara are shiab 
mahommedans.— ( Vigne's Personal Narrative , 
p. 167, 169.) 

Kazzilbash , a term applied in Kabul and 
Herat to a Turk race, principally of the tribe 
of Jawanshir, who were fixed in the country 
by Nadir shah. Under the kings of Kabul 
they served as body guards and still retain 
their own language. Their history has been often 
written. When Nadir shah marched towards 
Delhi, lie had twelve thousand fighting Kazzel- 
basli with him. When he quitted that city, 
on his return, he left behind him three hundred 
of these, who with other troops, were directed 
I to bring away his treasure, and follow him. 

I They passed through Kabul ; but when, within 
two days’ march of Kandahar, they heard of 
his death, and, a few dnys afterwards, Ahmed 
shah, Nadir's lieutenant, arrived himself, 
attended by five or six hundred Durani,— he 
seized the treasure, and took the Kuzzelbash 
into his services ; and his kind treatment of 
them induced others to come from the neigh* 
bourhood of Tabriz, Muslvid, Kerman and 
Shiraz, in Persia, where the true Kuzzelbash 
exercise the profession of horse-breeders, shep- 
herds, and cultivators. There arc perhaps about 
ten thousand Kuzzelbash in the city of Kabul, 
who are ever ready to draw their swords as 
mercenaries. Their leaders are by far the most 
wealthy, the most intelligent, and the most 
influential men at Kabul* 

General Ferrier tells us that the Persians 
inhabiting Kabul are known by the name ot 
Kuzzilbash, and formed part of one or more of 
the seven Turkish tribes that embraced the 
party of shah Ismail, the founder of the tribe of 
Saffavi. This sovereign, to distinguish them 
from the others, gave them a kind of red cap j 
hence their name of “ Bed head,” Kuzzelbash* 
These seven tribes were Oustajalu, Chamloo, 
Nikaloo, Baharloo, Zoolkndder, Kajar, and 
Afchar — Ferrier 1 * His. of Afghans, p. 70. 
Mohun Lai's Travels , p. 265. 

The Tajik are the aborigines of the country, 
and are not Afghans. Alexander probably, founa 
them there, as fire-worshippers, speaking Safyi 
scrit or Pelhevi. 
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t XoAetf.— Hangu is a dependency of the pro- sooltan Mahomed, Barnkzye. Up to 1848, be 
Vince of Kohat. The inhabitants of the villages held Kohat as a fief from the Cahill *overn- 
in the valley leading from Hangu to Kohat are ment. It was then taken possession of by the 
principally shiah, as are all the tribes of the British on account of hostility evinced during 
Tun, their neighbours, although not so bigoted the second Sikh war. The khan of Hungoo, in 
Os these ; or, being under control, they are the Bungush country, was in the British ser. 
compelled to conceal their fervour. The Turi, vice as Revenue Collector, when he was mur- 
when they see a stranger, ask him if he be dered by one of his own relatives. The khan- 
straight or crooked, putting at the ssrae time ship descended to his son. The Bungnsh 
the fore-finger to their foreheads, and holding tribe have suffered much from the raids of their 
it first iii a perpendicular position, and then hill neighbours Wuzeeree, Orukzye, Tooree 
in a contorted one. If desirous to be civilly and Cabul-kheyl. The inhabitants of the Mee- 
received, the stranger had better reply that he ranzye valley are also Bungush. This valley 
ia straight hy which they understand he is a belonged to the fief of sooltan Mahomed, but 
•hiah. The plain of Kohat appears on all sides being an outlying locality whs overlooked when 
surrounded with hills ; on the summit of one Kohat was taken possession of. The Oabul 
of which, to the north, is seen a watch-tower, government then lost no time in arranging for 
by which the road to Peshawar leads. — (Mas- the occupation of Meeranzye, which appeared 
ion' * Journeys, Vol. I p. 114 to 117.) to have been vacated ; so sirdar Azim Khan, 

Kufelzye , more generally, known as the Po- the governor of the Koorum province, in 1851, 
polzye, an Afghan tribe, numbering 20,000 summoned the Meeranzye to surrender ; but 
families, an offshoot of the Abdali, one of the they petitioned the British to include them in 
branches of which, the Suddozye, gave sover- K^hat. Under the circumstances this request 
eigns to the Afghaus in the 17th and 18th was acceded to. They were in their hearts 
centuries. hostile to the British government, as indeed they 

Wazeeri are divided into three great di- were to any government whatever. They offer- 
visions, as follows .The Ootraanziye, or ed to guard the Kothul, and asserted that they 
Ootraan kheyl ; the Ahmedzye * the Mahsood. had an hereditary claim, stronger than that of 
The Wazeeri country extends from the south the Afreedee, to occupy the ridge. The Kothul 
of the Kohat district down to Tonk, opposite was then made over to 1 them, and as the Afree- 
Dera Ismail Khan : towards the north they are dec refused to open the pass, it was resolved 
bounded by the Afreedi country and towards to establish a blockade and the Afreedee were 

the south by the tribe of Baorani. Bunnoo debarred from entering the Kohat and Pesha- 

frontier is the habitat of the Ahmedzye. These wur valleys. While these arrangements were 
are divided into six sections, which again are progressing theOullee Afreedee suddenly attack- 
sub-divided into numerous smaller clans. One ed the Bungnsh people on the Kothul, and 
of these sections is called Sperkye ; it has two seized that post. Several Bungush chiefs were 
divisions, the smaller of which goes by the killed in the encounter, and Major Coke who 
name of Mahomed kheyl, and numbers about was present, was slightly wounded. Upon this 
250 fighting- men ; they live in the hills on check, the Bungnsh people obtained the alliance 
both sides of the river Koorum, and since of two small, though warlike, tribes, named 
A. D. 1830 a number of them settled in British Buzotee and Sepah. These were independent 
territory. They till their lands in the cold and dwelt in the hills near the pass. The 

season, and during the summer months the Southern section of the Jew&kee Afreedee also 

greater portion of them retire to the hills, leav- joined the league. 

ing a few to look after their fields. The other Central Mia is a term used differently by 
sections of the Ahmedzye are located in British geographers, ethnologists, and politicians, but 
territory, on the Thai between Bunnoo and s usually applied to the region intervening be* 
Luttumnr : they generally go by the name tween Russia in Asia, and British India! and 
of Thul Wazeeri. Captain Mecham was lying to the west of Chinese Tartary. Its 
murdered some years ago, close to Luttumur, western boundary is the Caspian Sea and the 
and the Government retaliated by marching a river Ural. On the east, is the lofty table-land 
force against the Kabul kheyls. Since that of the Bolor, (the mountains which form the 
expedition the Wazeeri on the Bunnoo frontier western boundary of Chinese Turkestan and 
have been very quiet. Dzungaria), and the river Irtiaoh ; the 

Bungu&h .-- In the Kohat district, the princi- northern boundary is western Siberia, and it 
pal tribe are the Bnngusb Patbans. They can has Afghanistan on the south east. The north- 
master 15,000 fighting men, and are fairly ern half of Central Asia consists of the Kirghiz 
good soldiers. They highly appreciated the desert, which is mountainous and rugged on 
British light money assessments, after what the east, and full of saline steppes on the west, 
had been long termed the M robber rule** of i In the midst of the southern half lies the sea 
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of Aral, oa the Weaternside of which, up to 
the Caapiau Sea on the weat, there stretches a 
broad tract of desert. But, on the eastern Bide 
of Central Asia, is a fertile tract, watered by 
tbe great rivers the Jaxartes and the Oxus, 
and it is in this fertile tract that the conquests 
of BuBsia were made between 1864 and 1868, 
absorbing the kingdom of Central Asia. In 
their oner&tiouB, the Russians used only 2,000 
and 8,000 men, and never had more than 15,000 
in all Turkistan. The whole country of Cen- 
tral Asia between India and Tartary is one 
broad mountain range, the Himalaya forming 
tbe southern crest, and the Kuen luen the 
northern. The iuterior has some lovely valleys 
like Kashmir, but it is more usually broken 
into rocky ravines, through which the affluents 
of the Indus force their way towards the plains ; 
or else stretches away in those vast treeless up- 
lands, which are one of the chief characteristics 
of the range through its whole extent. 

Central Asia has a hardy peasantry, dwelling 
in the mountain region with its vast upland 
downs, weU suited for summer pasture, partly 
descendants of the original inhabitants, and in 
part of the many migratory races who have 
swept through the couutry. At the foot of the 
mountains, in the tracts of surpassing fertility, 
Turk, Bokhariot, Kalmuck, Kirghiz, Ouigur, 
Manchu, Chinese, Armenian and Indians dwell 
in the well watered plains- Beyond these, in 
every direction, is the pathless desert, which 
has been tenanted by pastoral nomades ever 
since the earth was peopled. From the Ven- 
didad opening chapters there seems in ancient 
times to have been a great kingdom in Central 
Asia ; an eastern branch, with its primeval 
seats on the Oxus : The Iranian people, who 
were settled between the Oxus and the Jaxnr- 
tes, as early as the limes of the Judges of Is- 
rael, still hold their ground in the country, un- 
der the names of Tat, Tajik, Sert ; Galsha and 
Pursiwan ; a primitive and not impure Iranian 
population might still be found in almost every 
district from the Indus to the Jaxartes, and 
throughout the valleys of tbe Oxus. 

The Paropamisan chain, which bounds the 
Kohistan on the west, extends three hundred 
and fifty miles from east to west, and two hun- 
dred from north to south. The whole of this 
space is a maze of mountains, and though it 
affords a habitation to the Eimak and Hazarah 
it is so difficult of access, and so little frequent- 
ed, that no precise accounts of its geography 
are to be obtained. 

Uigur . According to Professor A. Vambery, 
the Uigur are the most ancient of the Turkish 
tribes, and formerly inhabited a part of Chinese 
Tartary, which is now occupied by a mixed 
Population of Turk, Mongol and Kalmuck. 
They were the first who reduced the Turkish 


language to writing, borrowing the characters 
from the Nestorian Christians, who came to 
their country as early at the fourth century of 
our era. The manuscripts of this language, 
written in the characters mentioned, afford, 
therefore, the most ancient and valuable data 
in investigating the history of Central Asia— 
nay, of the whole Turkish race. But these mo- 
numents are of great scarcity ; he believes ho 
has collected all that has been discovered of the 
Uigur language, though the Uigur had a li- 
teratus, and were very fond of books at a time 
when the Western world was involved in ig- 
norance and barbarism. The most valuable 
manuscript he obtained bears date 1069, and 
was written in Kashgar ; it treats of ethics and 
political subjects, and forms a kind of manual 
of advice to kings how to govern with justice 
and success. It reveals the social condition of 
this people, and forms the basis of the later 
regulations by which h11 Turks are governed. 
He believes that the Tartars of ancient time 
were not such barbarians as they now are. 

Turko- Tartars . — Its people are from two 
distinct sources, viz. the settled races, descend- 
ants of Semitic and Iranian conquerors from 
the south, and the races, who have beeu occu- 
pying the country from pre-historic times. 
This latter part of the inhabitants have been 
styled Turko Tartars. The people are in their 
habits the same as they were 2,000 years ago. 
The Turko-Tartaric race stretches from the 
Polar sea to the Hindu Kush and from the 
interior of China to the shores of the Danube. 
Vambery divides the Turks who, from East to 
West, occupy this extent into 

Burnt, black or pure Karakalpak ; 

Kirghis ; Turkoman ; 

Kirghis properly Ka- Uzbek ; 

zak ; 

Burnt , pure or black Kirghis, dwell on the 
eastern boundary of Turkistan, viz., the valley 
of the Thian Shan chain of mountains, and they 
inhabit also several points on the shores of the 
Issik Kol, close upon the frontier chain of moun- 
tains. They are powerful, thick set, strong boned 
figures, but remarkably agile and have acquir- 
ed much warlike renown. Their face is lee* 
fiat than the Mongolian and Kalmuk and less 
fleshy, their foreheads somewhat higher and 
their eyes are less almond shaped than the Kal- 
muk, few of them have red or fair hair or a 
white complexion. The Burut are in contaot 
with Kalmuk and Mongolians, and in conse» 
quence their language has many Mongolian 
words and now aud then they profess themselves 
more or less mahomedans but shamanism 
largely prevails. 

The Kipchak , who have settled down ifr 
and arouud Kbokuud, are supposed by Yam? 
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btfy to be a division of the Burnt. Their 
social relations are with mahomedans and the 
people of Turkestan. 

Kirghis or Kasak, are known in Europe 
as the Kirghis, but this people only style 
themselves Kasak. They are extended through 
the northern desert lands of Central Asia. Like 
all the Turkoman, they have many subdivisions 
with branches, families and lines, but the Eu- 
ropean classification into Great, Little aud 
Middle hordes is unknown to them. Love of 
travel and war have often brought together the 
most distant branches, and whether on the 
shores of the Emba, or of the sea of Aral, 
whether in the envirous of the Balkash and 
Alatan, there is little difference to be found in 
the dialects spoken by them, though shades of 
differences are perceptible amongst them, 
scattered as they are so extensively through the 
northern desert lauds of Central Asia. In man- 
ner of life and language, the Kasak is hardly to 
be distinguished from the Burnt. In colour 
the Kasak women and young men have a 
white, almost a European complexion, which 
darkens by exposure. The Kasak have the 
short neck of the Turanian race, so different 
from the long necked Iranians, and they have 
thick-set, powerful frames, with large bones; 
bead not very large, crown round, and more 
pointed than flat : eyes less almond shaped but 
awry and sparkling ; prominent cheek bones, 
pug noses, a broad flat forehead, and a larger 
chin than the Burut. Beard on chin thin, only 
hairs on both ends of upper lip. They deem a 
Kalmuk woman more beautiful than their own. 
The men in summer wear the Kalpak head 
dress, and in winter the Tumak cap of fur, 
covered with cloth and flaps. They are almost 
all mahomedans, but like all nomade tribes are 
lax in their observances, for they retain much 
of tlie stiamanist belief which they held prior 
to their conversion some centuries before : 
Cheiromancy, astrology, casting out devils, are 
common to nil mahomedans, but the Kasak 
draw omens from the burnt sacrifice of the 
shoulder blade and the twisting of the entrails. 

Kara Kalpak moved from the mouth of 
tip Jaxartes, into the khanat of Khiva, in the 
beginning of the 1 9th century and are only met 
with there. In appearance and dress they are 
intermediate between the Kirghis, Kasak and 
Kalmuk. They are tall vigorous men, with 
more powerful frames than any of the Central 
Asian tribes but clumsy and with coarse fea- 
tures, They have large head, flat full face, 
large eyes, flat nose, slightly projecting cheek 
bones, a coarse and slightly pointed chin. 

The Turkoman is the fourth gradation of 
the Mongolian Turkish rage and in many res- 
pects they rerifriSle the Kasak and Kara Kal- 


pak. The pure Turkoman type is met with 
in the Tekke and Chador tribe in the centre of 
the desert, is of middling stature, small oblong 
head, not high cheek bones, somewhat snub 
noses ; with the bright, sparkling flery eyes, of 
the desert races, but more particularly the 
Turkoman, longish chins, feet turned in. 
The blond colour is common, indeed the Kelte 
race amongst the Gorgen Yomuts are generally 
half blood. The Goklen and other tribes near 
Persia evidence an intermixture with the Ira- 
nian Persian. The Turkoman is slender and 
agile, mid they are hardy and enduring under 
privations. They early separated themselves 
from other Turko-Tartarian uations, moving 
from the Mangisht&k east to the north west and 
thence to the south. In their present country, 
the Snlor and S&rik are the oldest tribes ; after 
them the Yomut, who at one time roamed from 
north to south along the shores of the Caspian. 
The Tekke were transferred by Taimur to 
Akhal. The Ersari, at the close of the 18th 
cfent.ury, moved from Manghhluk to the shores 
of the Oxus, and recently many of the Chadar 
moved to the other bank of the Oxus. The 
chief avocation of the Turkoman is pillage. The 
men wear long locks till the dose of the first 
year of their marriage. The women are hand- 
some, and perfect beauties are to be seen, not 
inferior to the Georgians in growth and regu- 
larity of features. The young girls of all rtfomade 
tribes are good riders but Turkoman women 
excel all the others. 

The Uzbek are the resident civilized inhabi- 
tants of Central Asia, but in their physical form 
have become considerably changed from being 
intermixed with ancient Iranians and with 
many slaves from Persian Iran. The typical 
Uzbek in Khiva has a broad full face, low flat 
forehead, large mouth, while those of Buchara 
are less marked. In the neighbourhood of 
-Kashgar and Aksu the colour is from yellowish 
brown to blackish ; in Khokand brown, and 
in Khiva white. Uzbek men have pretty thick 
but never long beards. The women long 
retain their white complexion, and with their 
large eyes, full face, and black hair they are not 
displeasing. In Central Asia, they are highly 
renowned for their beauty. Timur was an Uzbek 
Tartar, but Uzbek power rose on the ruins of the 
Timur dynasty. They have 32 chief divisions, all 
known by names, many of them similar to those 
amongst the Kazak, and from this Vambery sup- 
poses the Uzbek to be a colonizing tribe. The 
Uzbek are pious mahomedans. In Khiva and 
some parts of Chinese Tartar/ they are brave 
aud warlike, and in this respect they *r* 
distinguished from all the other Central Asia' 
tics. Settled, they retain nomade customs, 
building houses for stables and granaries 
but preferring the raised tent to dwell ID 
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Uzbek women go unveiled; Though settled in 
Central Asia for centuries past, the Uzbek medi- 
tates robbery and war, and if no foreign enemy 
be found, they attack each other in bloody inter* 
naL strife. 

The name by which Vambery designates these 
races is Turko-Tartars : from amongst whom 
came the warrior nations known in the west as 
the Hun, the Avar, the Utigur, the Kutrigur 
and Khazar. But the manner of living, the 
customs and physical conditions, as then des- 
cribed, of the Tartar tribes whose arms reached 
from the Jaxartes to the heart of Rome and 
Gaul, have much resemblance to those of the 
present inhabitants of Turkestan, and the peo- 
ple of Central Asia, particularly the nomade 
tribes, are in their social habits the same as they 
were two thousand years ago. In the tent of 
many a nomade chief a similar life is observ- 
able as that described by Priscus as prevailing 
at. the court of the king of the Huns. Attila, 
Chengiz khan and Timur, in historical charac- 
ters resemble each other, and Vambeiy is of opi- 
nion that energy ’and good fortune could now 
almost produce on the banks of the Ox us and 
Jaxartes one of those warriors whose soldiers 
like an avalanche carrying everything before it 
would increase to hundreds of thousands, and 
would appear as a new example of God’s scourge, 
if the powerful barriers of European civilization, 
which has a great influence in the Eust, did 
not stop the way. 

The Turk, wherever met. with, is ever heavy 
and lethargic in his mind and body, but in his 
resolves, firm and steadfast, not from principle 
but from apathy and aversion to change, and it 
is from these characteristics that his appearance 
is earnest and solemn, a profound seriousness, 
a marked cold expression of countenance, 
with a great inclination to pomp and magni- 
ficence. An Uzbeg or Turkoman has a proud 
bearing as if possessed with a self-conscious- 
ness of greatness and power. The Omanli 
Turks* love of independence is boundless. 
He considers himself born to rule j and that 
hunting and war alone are worthy of him and 
husbandry is considered ignominious, lu Cen- 
tral Asia, agriculture is exclusively in the hands 
of the Persian slaves, commerce and business 
with the tnjiks Hindu and Jew. The Turk 
is intellectually the inferior of the Iranian and | 
Semitic nations. This defect is noticed by other 
nations who apply the terms Turkluk, (Lurk- 
dom) Kabalik (coarseness) and Yugunluk 
(thicltuess) Sadelnk (simpleness) and with these 
qualities, as the 0?manli is easily taken in by 
the Armenian, Greek and Arab, the lurk is as 
easily so by the Tajik and Hindu. In transactions 
tbs Turk are regarded as possessing more hones- 
t.Vfraukuesfl and confidence, plainness, simplicity 


and uprightness. Compared with the Persians, 
the Turk is a faithful servant, attached soldier 
and upright man. They are more braye, per- 
severing and love more to rule than any other 
Asiatic people. They are unpolished, wild mid 
uncultivated, but seldom cruel out of malice. 
They crave riches, but only to expend them. 
They exact much labour from their subordinates 
but pmtect aud deal liberally with them. The 
Turk is innately a nomade and like other nomadea 
is distinguished tor hospitality. The Burnt is the 
wildest and most savage and most superstitious 
of them, but less malicious than the Kirghis 
and ‘ Turkoman. The Burut has not wholly 
abandoned shamanism, and kuo'ws little of 
Islam. 

The Katah Kirghis are le?s brave and war- 
like, though readily engaging in a pillaging ex- 
pedition. They form the bulk of the Turkish no- 
mades and are for the most part devoted to a 
wandering life : ill very few instances have they 
settled. 

The Kctra-kalpak are considered dull Hnd fool- 
ish. They are even less warlike than the Kir- 
ghis, tin y have seldom appeared as conquerors 
and are even less employed ns mercenaries. They 
are largely occupied as cattle breeders and they 
are active, benevolent and faithful. 

Many of the Turkoman dwell in a half settled 
state along the left bank of the Oxus as far Char 
Jui and in Khiva. They are notorious amongst 
all the races of Central Asia as the most restless 
adventurers. Throughout the whole globe it 
would be difficult to find a second nation with 
such a restless spirit and unlameable licentious- 
ness as these cliildlren of the desert.. To rob, to 
plunder, to make slaves is to the Turkoman 
honorable, they are always poor, and are dirty 
and avaricious. Their couiit*y is the wildest 
and most savage where eveu keeping a few cattle 
gives only a scanty income. 

The Uzbeg arc honest, upright and have much 
Turkish open heartedness, and are proud- of 
their education and represent all the best side 
of the national character of the Turks — Vam* 
erg's Sketches of Central Asia, pp. 283 to 312. 

Iranhn races have always been known for 
their refinement, and high civilization, from 
which Europe borrowed through the Kazan tine 
and Greek culture, and the Persians have 
long aud faithfully retained the features of iU 
national characteristics. Though overrun by 
the Semitic and Turanian races, the Iranian has 
borrowed little or nothing from them but hail 
jxerted over them powerful influence Accord* 
ng to Khanikolf (“ Sur V Ethnographic fa la 
Perse”) the Iranian of Persia, came from the 
East of modern Persia, about Segestan and 
Kliorassan, and moved to the west in prehistoric 
ages, and though altered by the attacks of til 
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Turko Tartar tribes from the north, or were in 
contact on the west and south with Turnnian 
and Semitic element, the Mede is everywhere 
recognisable as the same as described by Hero- 
dotus and later Greek writers. The arrow 
headed writing at Persepolis enumerates the 
Iranian people of that day. The form of 
the Iranian is spare, but elegant, even noble, 
but there have always been differences between 
the Eastern and Western Iranians, 

The East Iranians are (a) the Scgiatani or 
Khafi j — (b) Char Aimah : — (cj Tajik and 
Sart, each of which counts many sub-divisions 

The principal number of the Segistan people 
occupy Khaf and its neighbourhood, Huy 
Tebbes, and Birjan. 

The people of Khorassan are greatly inter- 
mixed with Turko-Tartar elements. The lan- 
guage of modern Iran is laden with Arabic and 
Turkish words but in the East, the language 
is much like that iri whidh Perdu si wrote his 
poem free from words of Arabic origin. 

The Char Aimed - , and consist of four peoples 
theTimuri, Teimeni, Fcroz Kohinnd Jamshidi, 
all of them of Iranian origin and all speaking 
Persian. 

The Aimak who graze their flocks in the 
Parapamisus, are brave and relentless, and 
Afghans when travelling, whether proceeding 
from Balkh, Kabul, Kandahar or Herat, never 
enter into the mountain districts of these intre- 
pid uomade tribes. 

... The Timuri dwell at Gorian and Kuh’suu 
<m the western boundary of Herat, and in the 
villages and towns situated east ol Iran, from 
Tarbat Shaikh Jam as far as Khaf. About a 
thousand of their families dwell near Herat. 

The Teimeni dwell in the Jolgha-i-Herat, 
from Ktrrukh to Sabzwnr ; the few who have 
extended to Parra h being styled by the Afghans, 
Parsivan. Each member of the Chat Aimak 
knows no greater enemy than the Afghan and 
nil attempts to form Afghan colonies amongst 
them have failed. The Teimeni are of a wild, 
warlike nature, though agricultural. 

The Feroz Kohi , a small number of people, 
about 8,000, dwell on the steep hill N. E. 
of Kale No and from their inaccessible position 
afflict their whole neighbourhood with their 
robbing and plundering. Kale No on the 
aaramit of the mountain and the fortified places 
of Dai zi Kutch and Chaksaran are considered 
aimilar to the whole nests of the Bakhtiari and 
Luri in the environs of Ispahan. They have a 
resemblance to the Hazarali, but their forehead, 
chin, complexion and figure are less Turanian. 
They are deoidedly Iranian. They take their 
name the Feroz Kohi from Teheran* Timur 
aetiled them by force in Mazenderan, but they 
aooa reiuraed to their own country. They 


have a few cattle and they sow a little, and 
plunder the caravans travelling on the Maimani 
road or make iuroads on the scattered tents of 
the Jamshidi. 

Jamsliidi are the only tribe of Eastern 
Iranians who are exclusively nornades. They 
derive their descent from Jamshid, and moved 
out of Segistan to the shores of the Murghab 
which they have occupied from pre-historic 
times. They live in the neighbourhood of the 
Salor and Sarik Turkoman and they use the 
round conical tent of the Tartars, surrounding 
it with felt and a reed matting, and their 
clothing and food are Turkoman, as, also, their 
occupaiion, for, they areas great manstealers. 
They excel the other Aimak as horsemen and, 
for a chapao, band themselves with men of 
Herat or with the tribes of Turkomans. It was 
this cause that h cl Allah Kuli Khan to trans- 
port them from Khiva to the banks of the 
Oxus, after he had conquered them with the 
allied Sarik. After a residence of 12 years, they 
fled and returned to the town of Murghab. 
The Jamshidi is polite in wrfrd and manner. 
They still retain parts of the Zoroastrinn faith, 
reverence fire, and pitch their tent door to the 
east. 

The Tajik is Iranian. He is met with in 
largest number in the Khnnat of Bokhara and 
in Badakhslian, hut many have settled in the 
towns of Kokand, Khiva, Chinese Tartarv and 
Afghanistan. The Tajik is of a good middle 
height, has broad powerful frame of bones, and 
especially wide shoulder bones, but they diverge 
from ihe Iranian, they have the Turanian wider 
forehead, thick cheeks, thick nose and In rge 
mouth. The Tajik originally came from the 
sources of the Oxus in the steppe of Pamir. The 
term is from Taj, a crown, the five worshippers 
head dress. But the Tajik does not so style him- 
self', but regards the term as derogatory. 
The Turks style the Tajik, ^art. The Tajik is 
covetous, unwarlike, and given to agriculture 
and trade, but fond of literary pursuits and po- 
lished ami it is owing to their preponderance in 
Bokhara that that city has beou raised to the 
position of the Head Quarters of Central 
Asiatic civilization, for, there, from pre Islamic 
times, they have continued their previous exer- 
tions in mental culture and notwithstanding the 
oppressions which they have sustained from a 
foreign power, have civilized their conquerors. 
Most ol the celebrities in the field of religious 
knowledge imd belle lettres , have been Tajiks, 
and at the present day, the most conspicuous 
of the mullah and Is ban are Tajiks and the 
chief nieu of the Bokhara and Khiva court are 
Tajik, or, as the Turks style the race, Sart. 
Vatnberry considers the Tajik and Sart identical, 
but he recognizes that in tlicir physiognomic 
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peculiarities, the Sart differs greatly from the 
Tajik, being more slender, with a larger face, 
and a higher forehead : but these changes he 
Attributes to frequent intermarriages between 
Sart men and Persian slaves. 

In Central Asia, the warrior, the shepherd, the 
priest and the laymen, youth and old age, equal- 
ly affect poetry and reciting of tales. The lite- 
rature of the mnhomeduns nr settled nations, 
brought from the south, is filled with exotic me- 
taphor and illustration. In the three Khanats, 
the mullah and ishan, have written much on 
religious subjects, but its mystical allusions arc 
beyond the reach of the people. The Uzbeg, 
the Turkoman and Kirghis esteem music as t heir 
highest pleasure and often break out in song, 
singing soft minor airs. The Uzbeg poetry on 
religious subjects is exotic, derived from Per- 
sian or Arabic sources. The Tartar compositions 
are tales and relate to heroic deeds, similar to 
the romances of Europe. — Vamberry’s S/ceirJm 
nf Central Asia, p. 338. 

Kunduz , a small town of 500 souls in a 
marshy valley, about 40 miles south of the 
Oxus. It is surrounded on all Bides by hills, 
ami is so very insalubrious that the proverb 
runs if you wish to die go to Kunduz. The 
chief of‘ Kunduz, Murad Beg,* ill-treated Moor- 
croft and robbed him of money and effects to the 
extent of 23,000 rupees. In 1830, he had oc- 
cupied all the valley of the Oxus and ruled all 
the countries immediately north of the Hindu 
Kush. It lies in a valley among the hills run- 
ning from E. to W. about 30 miles and from N. 
to 8. about 40 miles and the great mountain the 
Hindu Kush is visible and Khuiatn, lieibak, 


Chinghiz. Buddhism indeed was found stilt 
prevalent in the cities of Turfan and Kamil at 
the time of the embassy of Shall Rukh in 
1419, and probably did not become extinct 
much before the end of the century. But, iu 
the western states mahomednnism seems to 
have been universal from an earlier date and 
maintained with fanatical zeal. Saintly teachers 
an«l workers of miracles, claiming descent from 
Mahomed, and known as Khwnja or Hojn’h, 
acquired great influence and the sectaries attach- 
ed to the chief of these divided the people into 
rival factions, whose mutual hostility eventually 
led to the subjugation of the whole country. For 
late in the seventeenth century llojuh Appak, 
the leader of one of those parties called t he 
White Mountain, (having been expelled from 
Kashgar by Ismail Khan the chief of that state 
who a was zealous supporter of the opposite 
arty or Black Mountain,) sought the aid of 
Galdari Khan, sovereign of the Elimth or Kal- 
muk of Dzungaria, 'faking the occasion so 
afforded, that chief in lfl78 invaded the states 
south of the Tliian Shan, carried off the khan 
of Kashgar and his family, and established the 
Khwajah of the White Mountain overthe country 
in authority subordinate to his own. Great 
discords for many years succeeded, sometimes 
one, sometimes another being uppermost, but 
some supremacy always continuing to be exer- 
cised by the khans of Dzungaria. In 1757 
the latter country was conquered by the Chinese, 
who iu the following year making a tool of the 
White party which was then in opposition, 
succeeded bringing the states of Turkestan 
also under their rule. — Yule (Jathny,H. P. 547. 


Gori, and lnderab are subject to it. Chinese Tar tar y 9 also known as Booharia, 

Bokhara is an isolated kingdom in lurkistnu |j 0 j-| iar j aj a } 30 a3 Eastern Turkestan, is 

of small extent surrounded by a desert. It a great ^pressed valley shut in by mountains 
lies between the .parallel of 36 and 4o JN- and ^ | 1K j^| lt on three sides and on the east 

61° and 07 E, lat. It is an open champagne are barrel) sands which merge imperceptibly into 
country of unequal fertility, and intei sected by ^ g 1V}lt desert of Gobi. The Tian-shau range 


the Oxus on its southern border. Its rivers on 
the A. ran or Oxus, the Sir or Jaxartes, the Kohik 
or Zaralshau and the river of Kurshiand Balkh. 


separate it from Dzungaria. The Bolor range 
from Tnmsoxiana , and the Kara Koram and 
Kuen Dun from India and Thibet on the south. 


VI uaimaiiau Him mv v* — RUdl JjUO ITOIU lliUIH tllHJ llUUCloil UlO 9MUIII. 

It is ruled over by an amir whose sway may j ft|l( j j s dayey near the front of the moun- 
he comprised between the 37° and 43° north ^ ^ ut s ' ai ; t jy [ n the central tracts. Rain 


lat., and between the 60° and 68° of east long. 
The Uzbek are undoubtedly the preponde- 
rating race in Bokhara, not so ranch from their 
number, as by the ties which biud them together. 
They are divided into stems and sections, like 
the Kirghiz, and have their elders, or beys, who 


tains base but sandy iu the central tracts. Rain 
is lare, and the air is of exceeding dryness, but 
the climate is temperate and healthy. It is well 
watered from the mountains, the waters con- 
verging towards the Ergol or Taryou. 

The country has gold, copper, salt, sulphur 

I tl./. T a/I n ofnnp Thfl aniilhppii line* nt tke 


.be Kirghiz, and have their e mere o „u U " rie so ' u ' theril )ine 0 l the 

emoy a certain conau erahon among them through it from IChamil 

sszfzrss. ss si-Ss-i im 

uituioik, are e uii 1( j 3 800 miles. It was subject to China from 

ThTrnlera* of Eastern Turkestan have always the beginning of the Christian era, to the tjme 
been mlhomedau from the time of Taghalak of Char.giz Khan, and after the middle of the 
Timur who was, we are told, the first maho- 18th century, the Chinese regained possenion 
theden sovereign of Kashgar of the lineage of of it. 
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Alti-sbahr, or the six cities, forma the west- 
ern district, comprising Yarkand, Kashgar, 
K ho tan, Aksu, Yanghisar and Oosh-Turfan 
wilt territories subordinate to each. Eastern 
Turkistan is eminently mahoroedan. 

Chinese Turkestan includes the provinces of 
Yarkund, Kashgar and Khoten. Ynrkund is the 
entrepot of trade between China and Bokhara, 
Kliotan, from the time of 0tesia9, has been 
celebrated for its mineral products, its jade 
ami emeralds, its shawl-wool and flax, it 
was at one time the entrepot of a vast trade 
with Hindustan, and now imports largely furs, 
broad cloth leather, and sugar. Perhaps the 
term Eastern Turkestan should be retained 
solely. The inhabitants of the country, call 
themselves Turks, speak the Turkish language, 
ft nd profess the mahotnedau religion. 

Turkestan .— The people of Asia, who 
inhabit the countries which extend northwards 
to the Russian fronting, westwards to the 
Caspian Sea, and Southwards to Afghanistan, 
for the greater part are descendants of Turks 
and it would be more proper to give to &J1 
these countries, the general name of Turkestan 
dividing it in the following manner : 

1st, Northern or Russian Turkestan, compre- 
hending iu it the three hordes of the Kirghis 
nation ; 

Sndly, Southern Turkestan, inhabited by 
the Khivan, Turkoman and Karakalpak and 
including also Great Bucharia, Kokand, and 
Tashkend; 

3rdly, Eastern Turkestan, comprising Little 
Bucharia, which is subject to China. 

The Chinese and Mautchoo call by the name 
pf hoei hoei,” all the rnahomedan tribes who 
live under their dominion. This word, there- 
fore, has ceased to designate a nation. As the 
Ouigour Hoei Hoei, called simply Hoei hoei 
unoer the Mongol dynasty of Yuun, were 
mehomedans, this name is applied by the Chi- 
nese to all those of the same religion, in the 
same manner as the Russians are often called 
Greeks, because they are of the Greek church. 
The inhabitants of the towns of Little Bucharia, 
are in part descendants of the ancient Ouigour 
(Hr Hoei hoei, and consequently Turks ; in part 
Serti, or Bupharians who are scattered as mer- 
ebants all over central Asia, and who are 
Persians. There are many of them at Peking 
Jiang tebeou t’ou, Canton, and other commercial 
cities of Qhina. Their mother tongue is Persian 
but they also apeak the oriental Turki, whioh 
is the general language of Turkistan, aud. the 
x|ost diffused in Little Bucharia, The Ouigour 
w|iting character was the original source of 
ihoy& still U3ed by/ the Mongol, and Mimchu, 
UieljL jdnapt certainly derived , fron? 
tbVold Syriac gjmracter through the Neato- 


rian*. The modern Tartar characters are written 
(and, it is presumed, read) in vertical lines from 
top to bottom of the page, the lines succeeding 
each othi-r from left to right. What Ouigour 
meant with Mongol authors is doubtful, but 
the people and language so called by th e 
Western Asiatics were Turkish. Captain Vali- 
khaimff speaks of the language now in use at 
Kashgar as being Uigur, but it is not clear 
whether lie means that this term is known t. 0 
the natives.' — ( Humans in Gent. Asia, p. 67. 
Yule Cathay , /. p. 21)6. Timlcomki's Joumeu 
to Peking , Vol . I. <pp. ft, 678-79.) 

The Kafir race occupy the most inaccessible 
portions of the Indian Caucasus between the 
Kashgar river and Barman. The race is called 
Sialiposh Kafir and occupy the mountainous 
region of northern Afghanistan with Bujur 
and Kuner on the south. Katfiristan, accord- 
ing to Vigne, commences from the mountains 
beyond the valley of Nijran, to the north of 
Kabul, and extends behind those of Taghau 
and Laugliman to the frontiers of Bajawur. 
To the north it is bounded by Badakshan ; aud 
it forms, the greater part of one side of the valley 
of Chitra), or Litile Kashghur. — [Vigne 1 s Perso- 
nal Narrative, p. 23o.) 

• 

Another authority describes Kaffiristan as 
bounded on the west by the Belut Tngh, on the 
cast it touches Chinese Turkistan and Little Ti- 
bet, to the south lies Afghanistan) and to the 
North Kokun or Per gh mi a where the popula- 
tion is Chaghtai Turk. The Kafer have idol9 
of stone and wood, male and female, also a 
stone lmrtan representing God. They are in- 
dependent, have defied all attempts at reduc- 
tion, and their enmity to mahomedans is in- 
veterate and unceasing and they give no quarter. 
Three large rivers flow through Kaffiristtm 
from nortli to south, and augment with their 
waters the river of Kabul and Jelalabad, which 
ultimately falls into the Indus. The two wes- 
terly ones unite at Tirgari of Lughnann, and the 
joint stream, utter a short course of eight or ten 
miles, falls into the Kabul river at Kergab, in 
the same district, about a mile to tbe east of 
Mandarawar. Tbe easterly river, known as that 
of Kaineh, falls into the Kabul river . east of 
Jelalabad, and at a distance of about twenty- 
five miles from Kergah. The Kamel) flows 
through Chitral, and its source is more remote. 
Oif the east it may be considered the boundary 
of the Sinposh territory, as the river of Nadjil 
and Alishang forms the boundary on the west. 
The sources of the Nadjil river are said to be 
not very distant, and it is the smallest of the 
three rivers— [Masson 1 8 Journeys, Vol, i.p* 207.) 
According to Mohun Lai a Kafir race, the 
Perancheh aye found over a large tract of coun- 
try betides the fair families at Panjihfr ifao pre- 
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serve their ancient dialect. They are found in consisting merely of procuring tiro twigs, or 
Kabul, Karaeh, Makkeid and Attok. The rods, of the respective height of the bride and 
K»fir wee are tall with fair skins, Grecian fea- bridegroom, and tying them together. They 
tures, arched eyebrows and ruddy complexions, are then presented to the couple,' who preserve 
handsome and extremely intelligent. I hey them with much care, so long as they find it 
possess great ability and activity. They agreeable or convenient to live together. If 
have idols, sacrifice to a chief deity Doghnn and desirous to separate; the twigs are broken and 
know Siva and Mahadeo by name. They all the marriage is dissolved. The Siaposh build 
eat beef. They are fond of honey, wine and their houses of wood, of several stories in 
vinegar, music and dancing, the sexes dancing height; and much embellished with carving, 
apart. !hey have no written character and are These accounts are trustworthy, as we witness 
snid to speak a language resembling l’ushye. that the Safi of Kaziabad in the hills west of 
They wear a lock of hair on the right side of Lnghman, and who have been converted, actu- 
their heads. They dispose of their dead on hills, ally reside in such dwellings. Amongst the 
without interment . — (Burnes Kabul) singularities imputed k>v the mahomedans to 

They are called Siah P>sh from wearing the Siaposh, is th« ir objection to sit on the 
black goat skin dresses. They are persecuted around, or to take their repasts on it, and the 
hy all the surrounding nations who ser*k to custom they have of using chairs or stools, 
capture them as slaves. Their women do all The arms of the Siaposh are bows and arrows, 
the out-door work and follow the. plough. The the latter thought to be poisoned, with long 
Siaposh place their corpses in deal boxes, with- knives and daggers. 

out interring them, expose them on the summits Saji. — Mr. Masson tells us that the Safi peo- 
of hills, like the people of Tibet, but it is not pie are widely spread, occupying Dara Nur, Dara 
explained whether this is a final disposition. Mazar, Dara Pcch, and the valleys opening on 
The serai-exposure adopted by the Siaposh, has the Khouar river and in a district called Surkh 
contributed, probably, to their being suspected Khambar south of Major. It has been noticed 
to be remnant of the Gebers, or followers of the that they inhabit. Taghow. They now speak the 
reformer Zertnsht, but in no account of them is Afghan dialect, but also Pasha. In Baber’s time, 
the least mention of fire worship amongst them, they were Kafirs. They were expelled hy the 
There is the certainty that within the three last Ghilji from the lands to the south of Taghow, 
centuries there were people called Geberinthe and between Kabul and Jelalabad, and in the 
Kabul countries, particularly in Lughman and time of Nader Shah, who cultivated a friendship 
B*jor, also that in the days of Baber there was with them. They speak a dialect called 
a dialect called Gebe.ri. We are also told that Kohistani. 

one of the divisions of Kafristan was named Yeghnni . — South of the Safi, at Bahi, the 

Gwbrek. But it does not follow that the people first march from' Goshter, on the Jelalabad 
called Geber then professed the worship of fire, river towards Bajor, arc a people called Y* ghaui 
That in former times, fire-worship existed to a who consider themselves Afghans, but arc pro- 
certain, if limited, extent in Afghanistan, is evi- bably converted Kafir, for they speak a dialect 
dencsd hy the pyrethrae, or altars still crowning which no Afghan can understand, 
the crests of hills at Gard-des, at Damian, at The fair complexion and regular features 
Seghan, and at other places. Near Barman is of the Siah posh Kafir, the variously coloured 
also a cavern, containing enormous quantities of eye, and shaded h«ir, indicate them to belong 
human bones, apparently a common receptacle to the European family of nations, and dia- 
of the remains of Geh’er corpses. At Murki contract them from the Tajik, the Hazara, the 
Khel, in the valley of Jelalabad, and under the Uzbek or the Kirghis. It merits consideration 
Safed Koh, human bones are so abundant in that the region now inhabited by the Stab 
the soil that walls are made of them. There is pnsh is surrounded by the countries in which 
every reason to suppose it a sepulchral locality the Greek dynasties ruled and is encircled 
j of the ancient Geber ; and coins are found in by the colonies, posts and garrisons which 
some number there. Amongst the Siaposh, they are known to have established. And, 
the women are separated from the com- by the fact of the establishment of military 
m unity, and located in a house set apart for colonies of xMacedonians Rt Alexandria ad Cai*- 
them, during the periods of childbirth and casum, Arigaeum and lW.ira and of the garri* 
menstruation. In the former event, a seclusion sous of Ny, Ora, Massaga, Peuceleotis and 
of forty days is considered necessary. It is ; Aornis, those who* suppose that the 
generally supposed that chastity is not an posh Kafir are descendants of the Greeks, have 
accomplishment of the Siaposh ladies, or that a their speculations strengthened by the facl, 
deviation from it is lightly regarded and easily that many petty princes and chiefs, some «£ 

i oompensated- It is, moreover, affirmed that whom are now mahomedans but originally 
thy mgiriage* ceremonies are extremely simple Siaposh, claim descent from the Macedonia* 

m 
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lww>, and have preserved vague accounts referri* they have mixed much by intermarriage, tlieir 
bie either to their reputed ancestor’s marriage descendants known as Pathana, continue to 
with the fair llozann, or to his amour with the follow arms and are a bold, self-reliant race 
captive queen of Massaga.— (Matson* t Journey, Captain Kaverty says that a considerable body 
Vol. I. p . 195 to 230.) of Afghans who occupy Rohilcund, continue fa 

Mohan Lall, seems to quote from ot her au- speak Pushtu. The Pathans are not a literary 
thors, when he says that the corpse is attended race. The routes followed by the mahomedan 
by young men, who sing, skip, dance, and play invaders are marked bv the numbers of maho- 
6n drums : unwashed, it is carried upon the tnedans, and while in all British India, maho- 
shouldcrs of men, in a large box, to the top medans are one-sixth of the inhabitants, out 
ofii high mountain, and laid open in the sun. of 1 7 millions of people in the Punjab, upwards 
The women, who possess great beauty, manage of 9 millions are mahomedans. In the N. \V. 
nil the out-door business, while their stout and Provinces, the tribes are 
handsome husbands remain in the house, feed- ^ VU( | 
iiig the ehihlreu in their arms, if any stranger 
is found guilty of adultery with anybody’s wife gludkli 
or daughter, the Siah Posh never sentence him 
to death, like the mahomedans, but exact from 
him a small sum of money, amounting to twelve In all the Madras presidency, on the other 
or thirteen rupees. The )Siah Posh Kafir (sic- hand, which mahomedan invaders only reached 
cording to the Mufti), in lieu of feeling jealous- by land from Hindustan through Central India, 
Jy or anger at such acts, commend the liberali- there are only 1 J millions of mahomedans in a 
ty of their females towards every man, who is population of 2G jviitlious, and there is now only 
the best of Bod’s creatures in the world. one mahomednn dynasty in the Dekhan. Of the 

The Kafir are captured and reduced to slavery invading mahomedans, though dwelling in India, 
by their neighbours. In Kabul the highest price fesv are landholders and still fewer are oultiva- 
of a slave is 200 rupees, and the lowest fifty, tors. In addition to these invaders, there lias been 
The whole of Afghanistan is full of Siali Posh a considerable immigration of Arab muhome- 
»nd Hazara slaves ; but. the former are sold at dans into the south of India, and into the is- 
8 higher price. Vigue says that the mahome- lands of the Archipelago, all of them engaged 
dans regard the Kafir, according to the name in commerce. Their descendants hold lands oti 
they give them, a9 infidels, the Kafir, on the the Malabar Coast, and are known as Hoplali. 
other hand, detest the mahomedan. The feuds Another body, in the 8. Eastern part of the 
between them arc constant, and there are per Peninsula the Labbi are tall robust men and 
sons killed every year in Lughman. the houses are active merchants, shop-keeprrs and pedlars, 
in which the Kaffir dwell are some of them A smaller bony known in the Peninsula as 
three or four siories high. — Masson's Journey , the Nao-Ait, new comers, are chiefly engaged 
Vol. l.pp. 194 to 230. ElphinMone's Kabul, in civil avocations, 'i here are small bodies 
Camobetl , p. 145. Mvhnn Lnl's Travel #, bodies of pure negro mahomedans, in Janjiralt 
Burned Cabal. Vujnes Personal Narrative , p. near Bombay and in Dandilli in N. Cauara. 
235. The Pathan styles himself and is styled “ khan,” 

Mahomedans .--' The numbers in the East one of the honorific titles granted by native 
Indies of this class of religionists is not known : sovereigns, thus Rader would be Kader Khan, 
out of the 164£ millions who inhabit British The Moghul assumes the suffix of “beg” and his 
non*feudatory India, 25 millions are of the ma- name would be Mahomed Beg. The Syud or 
homedau religion. Of this number the greater lord has also the honorary title of “ mir.” *lhe 
part have been born in India, and the anct*s- Moghul are few iu number and are generally 
tors of many of them have been converted comparatively fair people of a larger and more 
to inahoinedanism, from amongst the Aryan bulky frame and with unassuming manners, 
hindu, the Jat, the Rajput and some mer- Mahomeda: s are, all of them, essentially peoples 
cantile classes. It is only the descendants of not belonging to the present time. Except m 
the Moghul from Central Asia, those of the entering the disciplined armies of Britain, as 
Pathan from Afghanistan, and the Arab rnaho- private soldiers, few of them have accommodated 
tnedans that retain the characteristics of their themselves to the changes which British supie- 
respective races. Nearly all the mahomedans macy has introduced, but, dwelling on lhe 
entered British India through Afghanistan, for past and looking forward to the future, they 
the invading races following mahomedanism have wait for further changes. The religious among* 
been the Moghul from Ceutral Asia, the Per- them meditate on the transgressions which nave 
iian from Persia, ami the Afghan from Af- brought upon them the great reverses they nave 
ghanistan, but the Persian and the Moghul sustained from the British arms and, pernajr 
hfought many Afghans with them, and though without exception the descendants of the utvau- 
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... 170,248 Pathan ... 51 5,52(1 

... 41,718 Others 2,207,576 

... 114,208 — . 

Total... 4,105,206 
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jug mabomodan* are looking forward to and of D< st Mahomed, collected £400,000. The 
awaiting the time when it shall be Goa’s will author of the Ayin-i-Akbari dwells with r»p- 

* A flrivA ill pm dominion. I.U rp nn tlio ltpniilipa k’yftlimii* . ivliunAA arm 


again to give them dominion 
The mahonwdans have never sought to colo- 
nise or by taking possession of or purchasing 
the land, to identify themselves with the coun- 
try held. While this is the case their honorary 
titles of khan, beg, syud or mir, and the multi- 
tude of terms Kirmnni, Koreahi, suflixed to 
their names, hourly indicate the tribe or town 
or country from which tlney came and keep up 
their associations with their former conditions 
mid with foreign lands, and they arc ready to 
take advantage of any movem»*nt which may 
geeui likely to reestablish them in power. 
Around Ajfra, thouuh the scat of mahome- 
dau Governments for the past eight-hundred 
vears, hardly any instance occurs of a maho- 
me<lau claiming hereditary property in the soil, 
while many hindoos can show that their 
ancestors occupied the villages for twenty cen- 
turies. The mahomedan foreign population 
is gradually wearing out in all the cities of 
hindustan. There is no longer the liile of 
Tartar or Persian emigration to seek fortune in 
India and recruit their numbers. 


The languages in use by educated mahome- 
dnns, are Hindustani or Urdu, as a colloquial 
tongue, and Persian for conversation, but their 
Koran is still mosLly in Arabic. Hindi, is one 
of the tongues of India, it abounds in Sanscrit 
words, and lias many dialects. Speaking gene- i 
rally the tongues spoken in the whole of upper 


ture on the beauties of Kashmir : whence we 
may conclude that it was a favorite subject 
with his master Akbar, who had visited it three 
times before Abul basil wrote. Other empe- 
rors of Hindooslan also visited it and seemed to 
forget the cares of government, during their 
residence in the happy valley. — The lake or Dal 
of Kashmir lies to the north of the town, stretch" 
ing from the base of two hills to the more 
lolly mountain range which bounds the valley 
on the north. It is nearly circular and four or 
five miles in diameter, but is only open in its 
northern half, the end nearest the town being 
| occupied by large islands, with narrow channels 
between them, in some of which there is a good 
deal of current. Its waters are discharged into 
the Jhelum by a considerable stream, which, 
flowing from its south-east, corner, runs to the 
westward in a course nearly parallel to the 
southern margin of the lake for nearly a mile, 
when it turns abruptly south to enter the 
Jelam in the middle of the capital of Kashmir. 
The only Sanscrit composition yet discover- 
ed, to which the title, of history can with 
any propriety be applied, is the il«ja Turin- 
giui, a history of Kashmir. It commences 
with the statement, that the beautiful valley 
forming that kingdom w»s originally a vast 
lake, called Satisaras. The draining of the 
, water from the valley is ascribed to the saint 
Kasyapa, the sou ot Maricbi, the son of 
Brahma, the Cashel' or Kaslieb, of the mahoni- 


rauy me tongues spoRcn m mu »uuiu ... . y ru | im n f me i.asiiei or jxbbiicij, ui me limuum- 

lndia, including the Punjab, from the llimala- I inc( | an historians, according to some of whom, 
yau to the Vinohyan range, may be said to be I | ]e wn8 lU)t hindu seer, but a dco or geni, 
Hindi. Also, the languages of Kamnon, and i t | ie 8ervall t 0 f Suliman,bv whoaeorders heeffect- 
Gurhwnl, all along tbo Sub-IIimmalayan range i ^ ^j ie desiccation of Kashmir. The method of 


as far as the Gogra river; the impure dialect of 
the Gorklia ; the Brij-bhasha (<>r Baku as it 
pronounced on the Ganges,) the Punjabi, Muj- 
t»ni, Sindi, Jataki, liaruti, Marwari and, it is 
said, Konkani. The Bengali is a form ol Hindi 
but so highly polished as to be classed as a 
distinct tongue. — Tt\ of Hind. Vol. ip. 431 
Kashmir, is a province in the N. IV. from 
tier of India, with a capital in Latitude j 
34° 4' 28" N. in a valley which lias ever i 
been a favorite resort of those conquerors of 
India who came from the North-west. Kashmir j 
long belonged to the Kabul kingdom, but it 
never was in any degree colonized by Afghans, 
and it is singularly free from any modern inter- 
mixture of foreign races. It never belonged to 
the Afghan nation, but was always a crown 
appanage of the kings who were very jealous of 
admitting into it subjects whom they might be 
unable to dispossess. Vigne estimated the popu- 
lation of the city at 80,000 and of the whole 

valley at 120,000. The revenue’ in Akbar s 
lime was £330,000 and Jubbar Khau, brother 


Gil 

doing this was opening a passage through the 
mountain at Baramouleh, by which the water 
passed off. Its king Sagnra drove the M’leehha 
foreigners and Saka?, into Nepal, Assam and 
Bhutan and endeavoured to re-iiislitute brah- 
manism. (Chron of Kash.) Probably owing 
to the circumstance that the valley has so 
often been the resort of pleasure-seekers, the 
morals of the people »re nol at. a high stand- 
ard. A satirical Persian couplet runs— 

« T)ar jalian ast do taifah be pir 

“ Sunni-i-Balkh, ShUh-i-Kashmir 

which may be Tendered that there is not an. 
honest man among the sunni of Balkh or the 
Shiah of Kashmir. In this small district- 
Kashmiri is spoken and has decided affinities 
with the Dard tongue. In one hundred word# 
of this language, according to Vigne 25 are of. 
Sanscrit origin, 40 Persian, 15 Hindi, and 10 
Arabic. The temples of this province are ot the, 
Arian order of architecture. Its language, 

| the common affairs of life, contains P#©RS&. 
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ml«ftn and Hindi elements. Its religion ie of kashtoir. The Ghflghit people are the 
shiah and sunni mahomedan. The people are farthest Aria ns of the country whence the 
stout oflirab and prolific, but tame of spirit Indus flows.— Campbell, p. 146-7. 
and loose in morals : they have much mechanical Of the tribes of the Indian Caucasus, some 
skill but are very poor. They speak a Hindi have been conquered by the Afghans and by the 
dialect known as Kashmiri. Amongst them also maharajah of Kashmir. Tnose in contact 
are several -wandering tribes who seem distinct with British India are quiet. They seem to 

from the settled population. From all times use wine freely Campbell, pp. 146-7. 

the valley lias been the retreat from the heats of The Bhot of Gunohal , Hurwhal is a non- 
India, for the conquering races, and it is not regulation district under the N. W. Provinces of 
improbable that bands of their followers may India. It is a country of very great extent, though 
have preferred to remain in the valley. The of smaH comparative value. Many of the larger 
passes from Kashmir to Tibet, are the Bara- rivers of Upper India, and all those which form 
inula ; Punch or Pakli : Qul Murg, Tosi Maid an : the origin of the Ganges, have their rise in its 
Sang-i-Safed or Chanz ; PirPanjal; Nundau mountains, and hold their course through its 
Sar ; Sedan ; Kuri ; Kol narawa or Kuligam ; territory. Sreenuggur, the chief town is on the 
Banihal ; Sir-i Bui ; Mir But ; Nabug-nyah; south bank of the Alacnanda, about twenty miles 
Pahalgam or Umar Nath ; Duras or Hemb Bafs above its junction with the Bhagiruttee at Deo 
or Bab; Koh-i-Hamon, Bandrpur Lolab, Pfague, where a strip of level ground stretches 
Kurnawur. The ridge which separates Kashmir along for three or four miles, forming the 
from Great Thibet, and Kashgar from Little Thi* valley known by the same name as the town, 
bet (the true Imaus, or Himmaleh), appears to The people of Gurhwal are Bhot, dwelling in 
incline, in its northern course, towards the the passes and their neighbourhoods at heights 
continuation of Hindoo Koh, and even to join above 6,000 feet. The pass-men state that 
it. 'I he term Hindoo Koh, or Hindoo Kush, ridges which within the memory of man were 
is not applied to this ridge, throughout its covered with forest and pasture lands are now 
whole extent ; but seem9 confined to that part covered with snow, showing the extension of 
of it, which forms the N. W. boundary of the snow zone. The Bhot, here, as elsewhere, is 
Cabul : and this is the Indian Caucasus of an agriculturist, and is assisted by slaves who live 
Alexander. — Campbell, p. 58. RennelVs Me- under the roofs of their masters. The people in 
moir , pp . 148,150. Dr. Thomson & Travels in the Maim, Niti, Jo war and Byanse passes are 
Western Himalaya and Tibet , p. 281. Asiatic supposed to be immigrants from Tibet who drove 
Researches , Vol. XV, pp. I, 9. Chronicles of out an earlier body of liindus, and many of the 
Kashmir. Wilson. Viyne, chief families trace their origin to a Tibetan loca- 

Wattal — In Kashmir, is a gypsy tribe lity. The inhabitants of the Darina pas 9 are said 
which supplies dancing girls and prostitutes, to be a body of Mongol left in Kumaon by Timur, 
The women are among the handsomest of the and, if so, they are not true Bhot. The Dartim 
valley. — Campbell , p. 121. inter their dead for a time, and in the month 

Ckibh. — A tribe lying south of Kashmir, Kirtik exhume and burn them, but the other 
but little reclaimed from barbarism either by pass-men burn their dead on their demise. The 
hindu or mahomedan conquerors. Darma practice divination, taking their ornen9 

Nim chah. — A half breed race, on the south- from the warm livers of sheep sacrificed for the 
cm slope of the Indian Caucasus, between purpose. The women of the Darma and Byanse 
the Afghans and the higher peaks. They speak pass dress alike, and these two clans eat the Yak 
a language related to the Indian tongues, but and would eat the cow, while those of Mann, 
possessing some curious affinity to Latin. In Niti and Juwar abstain from beef of all kinds 
the lower country, the people near the de- and look down, as on an inferior caste, on the 
bouchuve of the Kashgar river, speak a mixed Darma and Byanse. The Juwar nearest India, 
tonguecalled Lugbmani. The people in Kashgar have the largest trade, and resort to an annual 
submit quietly to their rulers. fair in September at Gaitogh, the residence 

Arians Swat : is now under Pathan rule, of the Lahsa viceroy. These passes are the roads 
With a subject race of Arian aborigines. — from India to Nari or Gnari, Tibetan provinces 
North of Swat in the valleys of the GhiUhit of the Chinese empire. The Gurhwal people 
river running into the Indus from the west, is have a passionate loVe of country and home.—' 
an Arian people speaking a language of their Fraser's Himalaya Mountains, p. 369. Cun • 
owii which is cognate to the tongue of the tribes ninghnm's Ladak. Laiham's Ethnology. Aitche * 
east of the Indus in and about the country son's Treaties, p. 58, Mr» J. H. Batten on 
called Ghilas. The Dard seem to be amongst British Gunohal in 1842- 
these tribes, some of them are independent and The Dorn , is a helot race in the hindnized low* 

•freely known, but most of the country and lands of horthern India, they are corpse- 
•So Ghilghit iff now subject to the maharajah bearers ; they are supposed to.be the same as 
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])ont } a Wot race m the hinduized low- for they furnish the only free labour, available 
lands of northern India, they are corpse- for the work of the field. The total number of 
bearers : they are supposed to be the same as the non- Aryan aborigines and outcastes in 
the Dora of the Santal Hills, and the Dumi, British non-feudatory India, is estimated at 
still a well defined tribe in Sub-Himalayan 12,250,000 people. On this point, Chevalier 
Nepal. Bunsen mentions ( Report Brit, Association, 

In the north west provinces, there are wan- 1847) that throughout Asia, the two great 
dering and wild tribes, named Bur, Damak, nations who once centred the one in the 
Kanjar, Pasi, Kuraboh, Nat Saussee, Gond Altai and the pasture land towards the 
and the Tharoo in the lerai — the Pusi, also Himalaya, the other having its centre in 
occurring in Oudh. . the IJral mountains, appear in Asia as the 

The Chinese frontier and Thibet , have the subdued or primary element, as ‘the subdued 
Gyami ; Gyaruug ; Takpa ; Manyak ; Tliochu ; substratum of Iranian civilization, and that the 
Sokpa ; llorpa ; Tibetan. aboriginal languages of India which attained 

Nepal , {West to East) lias the Serpa ; their full development in the Dckhan dialects 
Sunwar ; Gurung ; Murmi ; Magar ; Thaksya ; belong to that stock. 

Pakhya ; Newar ; Liiubu. In the Himalaya, according to Mr. Aitche- 

Kiranti Group, East Nepal, have the Kiranti; son, the various dialects are mixed together 
Rodong ; Rungchenbung ; Chingtangya ; Nadi- in great confusion; on the northern Assam 
hereng ; Waling ; Yakha ; Chourasya ; Kul- frontier are found, in the following order from 
ungya; Thulungya ; Baliingya ; Lohorong ; east to west, the Aka, Abor, Dottin, Miri, and 
Limbichbong ; Balali ; Sang-pang ; Dumi ; Mislimi. 

Khalingi Dungmali. Next to these is Bootea, which carries us 

The broken Tribes of Nepal , are the Darhi ; as far east as the Teesta. 

Demvar ; Pahri ; Chepang ; Bhramu ; Vayu ; Sikkim, or the country between the Teesta 
Kuswar j Kusunda ; Tharu. and the Singhaleela range, contains the Lcpcha 

Lepcha of Sikkim. and Limbu dialects. The Sikkim Terai gives 

Lhopa of Bhutaui. us the Dhimal, Bodo or Mechi and Koch which 

In N. E. Bengal, are the Bodo ; Dhimal ; latter also occupy the plains of Koch Bahar, and 
Kocch ; Gnro ; Kachari. the northern purts of Runjpoor, Dinajpoor and 

In the Eastern frontier of Bengal , are the Purnoah. 

Munipuri; Mithan Nnga ; Tabbing Naga; Khari [ In Nepal, Recording to Mr. Hodgson and 
Naga ; An garni Naga; Namsang Naga ; Now- Dr. Campbell’s researches, we find a perfect 
gong Naga ; Tcngsa Naga; Abor Miri ; Sibsa- maze of dialects. Beginning from the Singha- 
gor M iri ; Deoiia Chutia ; Singbpo. lcela range we find Limbu or Kiranta which 

No one of the nations or races who are goes west as far as the Dudkoosi River, in longi- 
descendants from the people that were tude 86° 44’. Sherwill found the Gurung in 
occupying India and South Eastern Asia, the higher parts of Singhaleela, closely connect- 
prior to the mahomedan invasions, re- ed with whom are the Murmi. Along the 
tain any strictly historical record of the lower hills are the Magar, who extend to the 
routes by which’ they reached their present west as far as Palpa. Somewhere about here 
localities or of the dates of their advents, we should apparently place the Brahmu, 
Researches into the families of language to Chcpang, Hayu or Vayu, and Kusumbha. In 
whicji the spoken dialects belong, and the ex- Central Nepal are the Newar, Pahri, and 
isting physical peculiarities of the several races Bliramo, a dialect of Magar, also the Darabi or 
permit, however, the belief that India and some Dorhi, Dnmvar and Paksya. The Tharu live 
of the island parts of South Eastern Asia were in the Terai, between Cbumparum and the 
peopled long prior to historic times, that a Khatroandoo valley, as far west as the river 
succession of races, or of branches of the same Gandak. These last four are classed among 
human family, have entered India and in some Indo-Germanic languages. The rest are Tura- 
in stances become amalgamated with or been nian, with more or less infusion of Hindi, 
dispersed amongst the prior occupants, or have The Parbattia or Paharia, a dialect of Hindi, 
pushed them further on into less peopled or is spoken all over Nepal and is the court Ian- 
less fertile districts, or amid forest and moun- guage. # 

tain tracts In ludia proper from the Hima- West of this again comes the Palpa, then the 
laya to Cape Comorin, even yet, every village Thaksya, Sunwar, and Sarpa, the dialects of 
and every hamlet, have small bodies of predial Kumaon aud. Gurhwal, which carry us on to 
slaves, who, though possessing certain minor the Milchan of Kunawar, the Huudisi, and 
agricultural rights arc not allowed to purchase Tibarskad north of it. 
lands : are compelled to reside outside the village West of this come the Dogra dialects of 
Walla, and arc prevented quitting the locality, Punjab hills. • 
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On the Southern Assam frontier we have also dwell there, and are, both men and 
the numerous Naga and Singpo dialects, the women, singers at the temples. The men of 
Mikir and Angami, the languages of the all castes in the hills are short and of poor 
Khassiia and Jaintia hillmen, the Boro in physique; they look worn and get deep lined 
Cachnr, and the Garo in the hills of that name, on the face at a comparatively early age. The 
The Kooki occupy parts of Tipperah and young women are often extremely pretty, those 
Chittagong, and the Mug race are in Arrakan living in the higher and colder villages, having, 
and Chiltagoug. at 15 or 16, a complexion as fair as many 

The Bhot race . — From Simla, for several Spaniards or Italians, and with very regular 
hundred miles to the east all the passes features. But they grow darker as they* ad- 
through the snowy range are occupied by the vance in years, ami become very plain. 

Bhoti. They have a monopoly of the trade Mary ul or Lowlands,irom mar, Tibetan, low, 

across the Himalaya, are carriers, loading the and yul, land, are the non-Chinese portions of 
goods on the backs of sheep. the Bhot territories — arranged by Strachey as 

From Kashmir, eastwards, all the easily ac- that of Bulti, which is the mahomedan name, 
cessible portions of the Himalaya are occupied and includes Hasora, Rongdo or Rongyul ; 
by Arian Hindu as far as the eastern border of Shigar, Skardo or Bulti Proper, Parkuta, 
Kumaou and the Kali river separating Kumaon Tolti, Khartaksho, Kiris, Khaypalu and Chor- 
from Nepal— the Tibetans being here confined bat : and the buddhist Ladak in which we 
to the valleys about and beyond the snow. People have Spiti, Zangskar, Purik, Suru, Hembaks 
of Tibetan blood have migrated into Ncpaul, (Dras ;) Ladak Proper or Le, Nubra, Jankstee 
throughout its whole length, and have formed Kong, Rupshu and Haule. In this list Lahu], 
mixed tribes whose appearance and language is Hungrung and Kunawar are omitted as Indian ; 
more Tibetan than Indian, but whose religion whilst Hasora is treated as Bhot. 
and manners are hindu. East of Nepaul, in Sub-Himalayan, is a term originated by Mr- 
Sikkim aud Bhutan the hindu elemeut almost B. Hodgson, to distinguish all the mountains 
disappears, and the Thibetans are altogether and their inhabitants below the snowy range, 
dominant. — (Ann. Ind. Adm. Vol. XIL p. 6.3, But the term is inappropriate, as it includes 
78. Campbell, />■ 147*8, 168.) precipitous mountains, 8,000 and 10,000 feet 

Nepal, in the west, has the Gurong and high, and people dwelling in them, higher 
Magar tribes, small, with features of an ex* than the highest mountaineers of Europe.— 
treme Mongolian type, full of martial ardour Campbell , p. 46. 

and energy. They are known as the Goorkha Bhot, according to Latham, is a word tracea- 
soldiers. They have considerable intellectual ble under the appellations of Bult in Bultistan : 
ability. But in Butan ; Bet in Thibet, or in such words 

The Newar of the valley of Nepaul are as the Bbooteya or Bhotiva ; and, in ethnology 
the cultivating peasantry, have Thibetan comprises the Little Tibetans, the natives of 
features with a fair and ruddy complexion. Ladak, the Tibetans of Tibet Proper, and the 
The language of the Magar, Gurong and ' closely allied tribes of Butan. Balti, or Baltiyul 
Newar is chiefly Thibetan. Further east are is called Palolo or Balor by the Hard and Nang 
the Kerani, Murmi and others. Kod by the Tibetans. It is preserved in Ptole- 

The Sutlej people are amiable and gentle, my in By Its*. The Bhot country is frequently 
free of low cunuing, having the appearance called Skurdo or Iskardo from the name of its 
of a mixed race between the Tartar and the well known fort and capital. Balti proper is a 
common hill men. They are fair, well made small table land, and with that of Deotsu, is 
aud strong, but are filthy and indigent. The about 60 miles long and 36 broad, — the mean 
women have a toga fastened round the waist, height of its villages above the sea is about 
Beas.— Polyandry prevails in the Beas 7,000 feet. The Bulti, the people of Litile 
valley, but the general immorality is ascribed Thibet, the Byltaj of Ptolemy, though Tibetan 
to the large numbers of Yarkundi traders. in language and appearance, are all mahome- 
The Kawyra people are sturdy, honest and dans, and differ from the more eastern Tibe- 
independent. tans of Le (who call themselves Bhotia or 

Most of the traders of the snow valleys have inhabitants of Bhot,) by being taller and less 
some members of their families residing at stoutly made. Their language differs con- 
'Daba or Gyani on the Nuna*khar lake. The siderably from that of Le, but only as one 
kttkt body of the hillmen are Rajputs, there dialect differs from another. The Bhot of 
'art a few- villages of brahmins, their residences Ladak is strong, hardy, short aud square with 
• are respectable; and occupy the more elevated a decidedly Mongol physiognomy — by which is 
portion of the village site, the huts of the Dom meant a flat face, broad cheek, depressed nose, 
ok Hali being oh a' low range. The Dom are very large ears, oblique and narrow eye curtail* 
hereditary bondsmen to the Rajputs, Basgi ed at the corners, black hair and low stature, 
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their average height being 5 feet f> l inches : die of the seventeenth century. Tul-Snng 
the skulls are less Mongolian, haying a capacity or L’haasa, the residence of the grand Lama, is 
of 72 cubic inches, 80 cubic inches being a the capital of Butan or Northern or Upper 
fair capacity for a European. Tibet. Leh or Ladak is the chief town 

The grand Lama is a Bhot. The or- of that part of Butan called Middle Tibet ; 
dinary monk or priest in Tibet is the and Iskardo is tho principal place in 
Gylong .—above whom are the Lamas or Little Tibet. The Bulti or natives of Little 
presidents, and below whom are the Toliba Tibet say that Ladak, Iskardo, Khopalu, 
and Tuppa. The Tuppa is a probationer Purik, Nagyr, Gilghit and Astor, are dis- 
who is admitted into the establishment to tinct Tihets. The people of Ladak are bud- 
which he would attach himself at the age of 8 hists ; those of Little Tibet are shiah maho- 
or 10, and receives instruction accordingly, medans. In their marriages the bride comes 
At 15, he becomes a Tohba, and at 24 a to the house of the groom. Cultivation in 
Gylong, provided his acquirements be satis- Little Tibet is carried on entirely by irrigation, 
factory. There are two sects, the Gyllupka, The language of Tibet has thirty simple letters, 
who dress in yellow, and the Shammar in red, out of which fifteen different sets arc formed, 
the Shammar Gylong being allowed to marry, which may be used with a prefix of some other 
The Bhot of the Tibetans have been extending letter. Thmni Sambhuta was the first who 
westward. As a general rule, the Himalaya taught the Tibetans the use of the Kashmirian 
divide Hindustan from Bhotland, but there characters, which remain unchanged to this day. 
are Bhot in several parts south of the crest of More rain falls in Tibet than in Ladak, ap- 
those mighty mountains in Garhwal and pronching even to a rainy season. Slavery is a 
Kemaon. The people of Le, the eastern Tibe- Tibetan institution. Polyandry is common, 
tans call themselves Bhotiah, or inhabitants of The gravel of its steppes yields gold, but the 
Bhot. They are not so tall and. are stouter value of the crude borax of its lakes is far 
made than the Tibetans of Balti or little Tibet, greater than its precious metal. The tea trade 
who though Tibetan in language and appear- of Tibet is carried on in the form of blocks, 
ance are all mahomedans,— (J)r, Thomson's weighing about 8 lbs. and which sell at from 12 
Travels in Western Himalaya and Tibet , p. to 48 shillings each. According to Dr. Scott, 
247. Latham's Ethnology. A. Cunningham in Vol. XV of Asiatic Researches, 'when the 
See Balti • By] tee ; Dard ; Gangri Range ; Boti of Upper Tibet fight with a Deb Rajah 

Kailas ; Karn-koram ; Ladak ; Tibet.) or Governor, or with Pilos, if any one be killed. 

Little Tibet is occupied by the Bhot race, both parties rush to obtain the body, and the 
Tibet, in the language of Ladak is pronounced successful party take out the liver and cat it 
Bod, and in Tibetan Bod-Pa, whence the word with butter and 9 ugar* They also mix the fat 
Butan of the plains applied to Tibet. Tibet is and blood with turpentine, and make candles 
called Se-Tsangiby the Chinese. Tibet is divided which they burn before their idols. The bones of 
into Upper, Middle and Little Tibet , and ex- persons killed in war, are used for musical pipes, 
tends from Lhassa to Gilghit, a distance of They make beads from the skulls or set them 
1,200 English miles. Little Tibet contains about in silver a9 water cups to be used in their 
12,000 square miles, is about 170 miles long, religious ceremonials. — [Cunningham's ladak, 
and lies between 74° and 76° 35' E. Little Latham's Ethnology, Thompson' s Travels.) 
Tibet or Bultistau is called by the Kashmiri M'hon is the name given in Tibet to all the 
Sri Butan* Tibetan districts are Khapolor, hill people between the plains of India and 
Chorbad, and Keris, on the Shay ok river. Tibet. — Mason . 

Khartakshe, Totte and Parguta on the Sing ge The Tibetan and Nepalese are Mongols, 
chu ; Shigar on the Shigar river, and Balti the Tibetan stout, fair, lank haired, — Campbell , 
and Rougdo on the Indus. p. 48. 

Tibet is mentioned by Abu Zaid ul Ilasan In Tibet, the sovereign Lamas are deposited 
in A. D. 915, by lbn Haukal in A. D. entire in shrines prepared for their remains 
950, by Abu Rahan in 1030, and by which are ever afterwards regarded as sacred, 
Edrisi in A. D. 1154. Some suppose that and visited with religious awe. The bodies of 
Marco Polo entered Tibet, but the won- the inferior Lamas are usually burnt, and their 
derful stories which he tells of its people indi- ashes preserved in little metallic idols, to 
cate that he wrote from hearsay. Marco Polo which places are assigned in their sacred cabi-» 
sojourned in the hills of Badakshan for the sake nets. Ordinary persons are treated with less 
of his health, and he describes the countries ceremony — some are carried to lofty eminences 
of Wakhan, Partier, Bolor, and Kashmir. — where they arc left to be devoured by ravens, 
And, notwithstanding the wide-spread fame kites, and other carniverous animals. But 
of Prester John, the first Europeans seem they also have places surrounded by w^lljj 

^ have visited this country in the mid- where the dead are placed. -;/.«>!■: 
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The Mongols sometimes bury their dead ; | 
often they leave them exposed in their coffins, 
or cover them with stones, paying regard to 
the sign under which the deceased was born, 
his age, the day and hour of his death, which 
determine the mode in which he is to be inter- 
red. For this purpose they cousult some 
books, which are explained to them by the 
Lamas. Sometimes they burn the corpse, or 
leave it exposed to the birds and wild beasts. 
Children who die suddenly are left by their 
parents on the road. — {Timkowski's Journey to 
Peking, Vol. IL.jp, 312.) 

In Spiti, in the N- W. Himalaya, when a 
person dies, the body is sometimes buried, or 
burnt or thrown into the river, or cut into 
small pieces and burnt, admonitions are made 
over the body to the departed spirit, such as 
do uot trouble yourself, you cannot enter it 
(meaning the dead body,) in summer it quickly 
becomes corrupt, in winter it freezes and is 
too cold for you. 

Cliaprung , in Long. 79° 33' E., and Lat 
31° 27' N. is described as a large popu- 
lous place. When any man of property dies 
they bruise the body to pieces, bones and all 
and* form it into balls, which they give to * 
large species of kite, which devour them. 
These birds are sacred, kept by the. Lamas, 
and fed by them, or by people appointed for 
that purpose, who alone approach them : 
others dare not go near them, perhaps from 
superstitious motives, for they are held 
in great fear. This ceremony is very pro- 
ductive to the priesthood ; an expenditure 
of very large sums (many thousand rupees, 
said our informants), being made on the de- 
cease of any great man, and the Lamas receiv- 
ing presents of very fine and expensive caps. 
Poorer people are sometimes buried, and at 
others thrown into the river. — Fraser's Hima- 
laya Mountains , p. 338. 

Chafe or Jag and the Drok or Brog arc Bhot 
occupants of the central part of northern Tibet. 
Mr. Hodgson supposes them a mixed race 
joined together for predatory purposes. 

The II or or 1/or-Pa. are termed Kao-ise by 
the Chinese , , but this race call themselves Ighur. 
They seem to be Bhot. They dwell on the 
north western frontier of Tibet, on the con- 
fines of the Turk districts of little Bokhara. 
Some of them are mahomedans, aud Mr. 
Hodgson considers them to be Turks. — C La * 
tham* 8 Ethnology,) 

Kohistan , literally hill country, is a term 
commonly applied to mountain tracts on 
the N. W. frontier of British India. 

In the Kohistan of Cahnl the people occu- 
py partially the valleys of Ghoribund, Punjir, 
Nijrou, Tagow, Alishang, Alighur and the 
lower kuncr. To the south-east; the Kohis- 


an extends to .the hills* of Tagow, and further 
away to Lughman, tlm Lamghau of Baber, 
and so called, according to him, because the 
tomb of Lamech, the father of Nub or Noah 
.a to be seen there. From Charikar to Jelala- 
bad the road is open, and it is supposed that 
Alexander, whether he re-crossed the mountains 
at Bamian or at Beghram marched by this 
route towards India. On a 'detached and 
comparatively low hill, a whitish streak is 
observed, extending from the summit to the 
foot of it. This is the Reg-rawan, or running 
sand mentioned by Baber, The natives say 
that it runs up again, and that it is never 
diminished; and that there is a cave at in 
foot where noises are heard. It has been 
described by Burnes, Yigne and other travel- 
lers. 

The Kohistan of Jullandhur is interesting 
ethnologicaily. The revenue of the rajah of 
Mundi is reckoned at four lacs of rupees a 
year, nearly the whole of which is derived from 
salt and iron mines, and the half is paid to 
the British Government. {See Mooreroft's 
Travels in Journal of the As. Society, p, 387 ) 
The hamlets in Kooloo, near the Tiri pass, in 
the Jullandhur Kohistan seldom contain more 
than from fifteen to twenty houses, but gene- 
rally not so many. Single houses are numerous, 
and, from their being scattered amongst the 
fields, give an agreeable variety to the bold 
landscape. This distribution of houses arises 
from the lands available for cultivation being 
usually of small extent and widely separated, 
and consequently unable to support large 
communities. It is also imperatively necessary 
for the husbandman not to place a ravins or 
any other impediment between his hut and his 
fields, as all communication with them would 
probably be cut off during the greater part 
of the raius, an important season of the year 
in India. 

The natives of Sookeyt, Mundec, and 
Kuiu, in the Kohistan of the Jullundhur, 
have sallow complexions and appear to be of 
the same race as the inhabitants oi Busahir. In 
fact many of the coolies employed as carriers 
between Simla and Kalka are men from these 
states, who arc attracted there by the wages, 
which average one anna a day in their own 
districts, but from four to six annas on the left 
bank of the Sutlej. The men are generally tall 
and strong, but few of them are handsome. 
Many of the young women are pretty, but at 
the age of 20 or 25 become coarse and stout. 
The dress of both sexes is nearly the same. 
It consists of a drab-colored woollen fro™* 
trowsers of the same, or _of leather, and a na 
skull cap, generally black, with sandals e 
of coarse grass. The woollen oloth called P ut- 
too is manufactured by themselves and resem* 
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files thick course blanketing. It is sold in Ladak or the Bot-Pa, includes Sbiti/Zang- 
pieces of 10 inches in width and about 21 feet skar, Purik, Suru, Hcmbako (Dras) Ladak 
in length at 2 Bs. 8 As., or 3 Rs. a piece proper or Le, Nubra, Rong, Rupshu and 

according to the quality. Both sexes wear a Hanle. 

girdle around the waist, and the men generally The language of the Bhotiah of Tibet, the 
go bare-legged during the hot weather. They Bhutiah or Tibetan, is also that of Bhutan 
seldom if ever, wear shoes, the richer classes and is a connecting link between the poly- 
however, wear worsted stockings and shoes syllabic and monosyllabic languages. — Latham , 
when they go out. The women, instead of the Garhtoal is to a large extent Bhot. 
cap, sometimes have a colored piece of cloth tied Dras , adjoins Kashmir, the intcr-communi- 

round their head and occasionally twist cation being by the Zoji pass, a remarkable 
their hair into one long plait, the end of which depression of i 1,300 feet, through which flow 
is ornamented with slips of coloured cloth or the moist winds of Kashmir, and Dras is the 
shreds of worsted. most humid and fertile province of Tibet. 

The women of Kulu and the adjoining states Haiti extends from the confines of Ladak, 
are inordinately fornl of ornaments. Both westward to the great bend of the Indus. It 
men and women suspend round the neck several has Dras and llasora on its south, and the 
amulets of mother of pearl engraved with Kouen lun or Mustngh on the North. The 

mystical figures. Polygamy is common. bed of the Indus at Tolti is 7,500 feet ; at Is- 

The Charaba-gaddee race, of the Cjiumha kardo the capital, 7,000 ; at Koiidu 6,200, and 
range, claim to be Rajputs, and style themselves at the great bend about 5,000. 
all of the Guddee-jat. They may always be Skardo, or Iskardo Little Tibet, is thus called 
known by their peculiar comical caps, with by the people. It was conquered in 184o, 
lappets to turn over the ears, for the raja Gholab Singh, by his general 

The Lahuli people are a race distinct from Zorawar Singh, with his l)ogra troops. The 
the people of Kulu or of the Chumba range, people grow corn, irrigating the land, and 
The Lahuli men are short, but sturdy, very ugly using manure. They are fond of out-of-door 
and very dirty. Their women are decidedly manly games. Skardo, or Iskardo, or Liitle 
plain. The dress of both sexes is a black Tibet, is a Bhot tract, but the people are maho- 
woollen frock with drawers, and a woollen rnodans. Skardo, is also designated Balti, Balti- 
plaid.with black circular cans of felt. The women yul, Balor, Palolo, and Nang Koa. The people 
let their hair fall from the back of the head in are strong and hardy, they grow corn and cut 
long plaits. water-courses like the people of ltongdo. 

Marri, a range of hills on the right bank of Skardo is called by the Lamas of Ladak, 
the J helum, overhanging the platform of Ra- Skarma-m Do , meaning the enclosed place or 
wulpimli. It is a narrow ridge separating two the starry place. 

deep river valleys, whose vegetation is quite Iskardo is a mahommedan corruption of 
tropical. — II. /. et T. 213. the Tibetan name Skardo, or Knrdo as it is 

Kashmir valley is the upper part of the basin very commonly pronounced. The maliomedans 
of the Jhelum. It is bounded on the N. by the of Asia, ns a rule being unable to pronounce two 
axis of the Himalaya averaging 14,000 feet, consonants together, but prefix a vowel, as 
over which a remarkable depression, the Zoji Mr. i-Smith : Mr. i-Stewart, The mountains 
pass, elevated 11,300 feet, leads into the Tibe- which surround the Iskardo plain rise at once 
tan valley of Dras. To the south, the Pir Panjal, with great abruptness, and are very steep and 
averaging 12,000 feet, and Banihal ranges bare. The houses of Iskardo are very much 
separate Kashmir from Rajaori and Jamu, and scattered over a large extent of surface, so that 
on the east, it is separated from Kishtwar by there is no appearance of a town, 
the Ward wan range. The trade between rGijlfo, the title of the ruler of Iskardo, 

Kashmir and Jamu is estimated at J384, 8 50. or ,ittle Tibct is derimJ from two Balti 

Between Kashmir and the Panjab several words rGyl, powerful, and Fo, a man. The 
practical routes exist, but the most frequented is queen is styled rGgyl-mo. Mr. Vigne points 
by mount Jammu and Banihal, over 10,000 feet, to this as the original of the title of Guelph 
Kashmir imports yearly jei84,000 worth of belonging to the royal family of Great Britain, 
the produce and manufactures of India and and of the term Gylfe-koniger, still used to 
Europe.— Sir It . Montgomery's Report. designate the old kings of Denmark. 

Eastward of Kashmir, are the Bhot race in Occupying Little Tibet arc the Byltas of 
Bulti and Ladak. Bhot means Tibet : Bko- Ptolemy. They have, on the east the Khor 
tan the end of Tibet. country which is inhabited by a people suppos- 

Bulti includes Hasora, Rongdo, Ronsr-yul, ed to be the Chaurancei-Scytbae of Ptolemy. 
Shagar Skardo, Bulti, Parkuta, Tolti, Khar- ‘The Balti of Iskardo also dwell in the valley' 
takahft* ftirifl) Khaybaluand Chorbat. of the Indus, above the junction with the Ghit 
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ghithriver. They are a stout race, their features 
indicate a Tibetan origin, and their language 
is decidedly so. They are shiah mahomedans, 
a quiet people, and the Kashmir ruler has enlist- 
ed many of them. — A % Cunningham. Campbell, 
pp- 146-7. Hooker, f. et Thomson, p. 224- 
225. Latham's Descriptive Ethnology . Dr. 
Thomson's Travels in Western Himalaya and 
Tibet, p. 219. 

R\tlu. — This province consists of the moun- 
tain basin of the Beas, and the west bank of 
the Sutlej. Sultanpoor its capital is elevated 
4,584 feet. The chain bounding the Sutlej on the 
west, is considerably higher than that on its 
east bank, and is crossed into Suket, by the 
Jalauri pass, elevated 12,000 feet. The pro- 
vince of Chamba bounds it on the west and 
the physical features of Kuln and Chamba are 
similar. The poorer Kulu people wear only a 
blanket, wound around ttye waist and one end 
flung across the shoulders and pinned across 
the chest, men and women often dress alike, 
but the long hair of the women is plaited in 
one tress.— //. /. et TJi. p. 203. 

Spiti Kanawar . — In the upper valleys of 
the Sutlej, in Spiti, and Kanawar are mixed 
races exhibiting much Tibetan blood, and ill 
religion, apparently, more buddhist than hindu. 
The Tibetan colony at Mohasoo just above 
Simla, are powerful ruddy looking people 
entirely unlike Indians, their women are in- 
dustrious but very unattractive. — Campbell , 
p. 146. 

Jamu , in the valley of the Chenab is 1,500 feet 
above the sea, and the bed of the Chenab is a 
little above 1,000 fect.'l The boundary moun- 
tains of Jamu rise 12,000 to 14,000 feet. 

Kishttoar occupies the middle part of the 
Chenab valley between Lahul and Jamu. The 
elevation of the Chenab about the middle of the 
province is from 6,000 to 7,000 feet. Kisht- 
war is separated on the. North from the Tibetan 
valleys of Zanskar and Dras by the axis of the 
Himalaya which is crossed by the Umasi pass 
into Zanskar, elevated 18,000 feet, and by 
other passes from Wardwan into Dras. The 
Wardwan district is to the west and to the south 
KUhtwar is separated from Chamba by a range 
of 10,000 to 14,000 feet of elevation. 

Zanskar occupies the north slope of the main 
Himalayan chain parallel with Kishtwar on the 
south. Padum thejjapital is 12,000 feet above 
the sea. 

Ladak lies between Nari-Khorsum on the 
S. E. and Balti on the N- W. a distance of 
280 miles, lying to the N. of Dras, Zanskar 
and Parang. In its E. and W. course, the 
Indus descends from 14,000 feet at Dem Chpk 
to 10,500 feet below Le and at 8,500 feet 
enters Balti, 


Ladak . is occupied liy the Bhot race; It fa 
a province of Kashmir. Between the British 
territory and Ladak and the countries be- 
yond, a* trade exists in Shawl wool, and 
Charas which are taken in exchange for 
opium the produce of the Kulu Dills, otter 
skins, cotton piece goods, spices and drugs. 
In the Ladak frontiers of the western Himalaya, 
the Bhots salute by raising the back of both 
hands to a height even with the forehead and 
then repeatedly describing a circle in the air 
with them, by dropping the fingers downwards 
and turning the palm inwards. This is similar 
to the mahoraedan practice of Billaen-lena, where 
a woman is supposed to take upon herself all 
the evils which would hefal the person whom 
she addresses. 

The Ladak country is called La tag in Tibetan. 
Ka-chan-pn, or Snowland, Mar yul or Redlanri, 
or Lowland. It is bounded on the north 
by the Kara-koram mountains, which separate 
it. from the Chinese district of Kotan ; on the 
East and South-East, are the Chinese districts 
of Rod ok and Chumurti ; and to the South are 
the districts of Lahul and Spiti now attached 
to British India, and formerly belonging to 
Ladak. To the West lie Kashmir and Balti. 
Its greatest length is 290 miles and breadth 
240 miles, and its whole extent is 30,000 
square miles. Ladak is politically divided be- 
tween the rajah of Kashmir and the British, 
Ladalr, anciently was called Kie-cha, by the 
Chinese, it is still called Kha-pa chan or Kha- 
chan, abounding in snow or snow-laud, and the 
people as Kba-pa-chan-pa or Kha-chan-pa, men 
of the snowy land. The A-kliassa regio, of 
Ptolemy is no doubt K ha-chan yul, Snow land 
or Ladak. It is one of the most elevated regions 
of the eaith, and the joint effect of elevation 
and isolation, amidst snowy mountains, produce 
perhaps the most singular climate in the world. 
The plains between 16,000 and 17,000 feet 
are covered with wild horses and hares and im- 
mense flocks of domestic sheep and goats, while 
the slopes of the hills up to 19,000 feet abound 
with marmots and alpine hares. Both meats 
and fruits are cured by mere exposure to the 
air, a sure indication of its intense dryness. It 
seldom snows and scarcely ever rains. Its 
mountain ranges stretch in parallel lines from 
South-East to North-West, determine the 
course of the rivers and form the natural boun- 
daries of the country. The general aspect of 
Ladak is extreme barrenness, but many fertile 
tracts occur along the rivers, covered with 
luxurious crops. The yellow plains along lh® 
Indus, are covered with flocks of the shawl- 
wool goat, and all the principal thoroughfares 
of the country are dotted with numerous flocks 
of sheep laden with the merchandise of China 
and of India. Burning heat by day. is succeeded 
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by piercing cold at night and everything is 
p Hrc hed up by the excessive dryness of the air. 
During the short summer, barley ripens at 
15,000 feet, although the temperatuie falls below 
the freezing point, every night. Ladak, is in 
general of the buddlust faith. The valley of Le 
or Ladak Proper, Zanskar,I)ras, 8uru and Purik, 
are all buddhist, and cultivation goes ou in 
Zanskar on the Indian side of the Indus and at 
NabraNira 12,000 feet, on the North side of 
the Indus, Yul-chung 13,000 feet, and 14,000 
and 15,000 feet at Phutaksha. Ladak is agri- 
cultural but enjoys a transit trade, and much 
labour has been expended in constructing roads 
through Kashmir, Jumniu, Kullu, Lahul— 
leading to the Punjab, Kabul, Lhasa, Chinese 
Tartary, Khoten, Yarkend, Little Tibet and 
Bulti. All these follow the lines of rivers, cross 
passes 18,000 feet high and lead over rivers 
by ferries, by enflated skins, and suspension 
bridges. Three varieties of the sheep and 
three of the goat are domesticated in Ladak, 
and the Yak, domesticated, is used for carry- 
ing loads. The Dso, a hybrid between the 
yak and cow, is a beast ol burden, llnin fell 
ten times during the two years that Moorcroft 
remained at Leh* Its population amounts to 
433 persons in the square mile. In Ladak, 
the nuns and monks bear a large proportion to 
the population. It was subject to L’hasa, un- 
til a. D. 1834, when it was seized by Zorawur 
Sing, general of the raja of Jammu. Ladak is 
inhabited by a peculiar race who call them- 
selves Bot-pa who speak a peculiar language 
called Thibetan and who prolcss the religion ot 
Buddha, under u hierarchy of monks called 
Lamas. The term Thibet is unknown to the 
people as also to the Indians who call them 
Bhotiya and their country Bhutan. Ladak be- 
longs partly to the Jammu Rajah and partly to 
the English, and is Bhut along the banks of the 
Chandra and Bliaga, but Hindu after their 
junction. To the North of the Ladak country, 
the people of Yarkaud and Kotan speak Turku 
To the west, beyond Balti, the people of Astor, 
Giljifc and Hunza Nager, speak different dia- 
lects of Dardu, while the Kashmiri have their 
own peculiar language. To the south, the 
people of Chamba, Kullu, and Bisahar, speak a 
dialect of Hindi, and to the East and South- 
east, the people of Rudok, Chang Tbang, and 
Ngari speak Tibetan only. Moorcroft lived 
for two whole years in Ladak, from September 
1820 to September 1822. In Ladak proper, is 
the valley of Leslie main stream of the Indus. 
Br. Latham’s Descriptive 
Montgomery . H. f. et. T. p* 209 2*4-22o. 

Khor. a territory S. E. of Ladak and east- 
ward of the Byltfe. Its people are supposed to 
he the Chauraucei Scythse of Ptolemy. A 
Cunningham* 
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Nubra , Pangong and Rodok districts, in the 
basin of the Shayuk river and its affluents, lie 
on the S, flank of the Kouenlun from Balti to 
Nari, and have Ladak as their southern boun- 
dary. With the exception of Nari, this is the 
most lofty and most sterile part of Tibet, the 
axis of the lvoucnlun being probably upwards 
of 18,500 feet, the valleys 16 — 17, 000 feet and 
numerous peaks rise 20 — 23,000 feet. The Ka- 
rakoram puss is 16,300 the salt Pangong lakes 
13,400 feet. 

Chanypa , are a semi nomadc tribe near the 
Pangong Tso pass. They dwell, in their graz- 
ing grounds under huts (»alkol) made of the 
yake hair. The people there call themselves 
Bot. 

Chamba , consists of the mountain basin of 
the Ravi, about 5,000 feet. It has Kulu on its 
east ; in the N. W. it is separated from Jamu by 
a chain of mountains, through which the Padri 
pass, elevated 11,000 feet, leads from Jamu to 
Chamba feet. The Sack pass, elevated 14,000 
feet leads over the range in the north, divining 
Chamba from Kishtwar. — //• /. ct* r l\ p* 22,204. 

The Ghwmba- Gvddte race dwell in the 
Chumba hills, in the Himalaya. They say 
they are Rajputs and of the guddec-jat. 
They are somewhat short, but strong, and 
cleanly in their habits. They are sharp and 
able to impose on their less knowing neigh- 
bours. Most of the witch finders are of the 
Chumba-guddee race, and the race may always 
be known by their peculiar conical caps with 
lappets to turn down over their ears like an 
English travelling cap. When Europeans made 
their first appearhnee iu the kaugra valley, 
these men had very slight notions of caste, and 
would eat or drink anything the Europeans 
gave them, but since their contact with the 
natives of the plains they have become as bi- 
goted ns any hindu. The Gaddce are hill 
shepherds about Kaugra and elsewhere. 

Lahul is a British province in the valleys 
of the Head Waters of the Cbenab, the 
bed of which is nowhere below 8,500 feet 
of elevation It is everywhere surrounded 
by lofty mountains, except towards its 
north where it is coterminous with Kisht- 
war. To the south [it is bounded by the 
mountains north of Kulu where it is crossed 
by ike Rotang pass, elevated 13,200 feet, an 
exceptional depression, the rest of the chain 
j being very lofty. To the west, a portion of the 
Himalayan axis divides it from the Tibetan 
province of Piti and is crossed by the Kulzum 
pass elevated 14,850 feet, and to the north a 
continuation of the same axis separates it from 
the Tibetan province of Zanskar and is crossed 
by the Baralacha pass, elevated 16,500 feet. 

Parang and SaiizkciT t Piti and Quge an 
Tibetan districts, all east of Piti is Tibetan. . 
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Kangra fort ia a short way within the Quft or Hundes , 120 miles long and 15 to 
outer ranges of the Himalaya. Kangra is 60 broad is commonly known as the plain of 
situated in latitude 31° 57’; Longitude Tibet. It is comprised between the Himalaya 
76® 4\ It ia a British station and the hills and its Cis Sutlej branch, it extends from the 
around it are extensively planted with tea. — lakes of Mansarowar and Rakasta), down the 
H*/. et. Thom . pp. 190, 203, 208. course of the Sutlej to Kunawar. It is wholly 

Gaddi , A hill shepherd race about Kangra under Chinese influence. Its undulating surface 
and elsewhere. is covered with an alluvial deposit, declinino- 

The following are the heights of passes. from 15,200 feet, the level of the lakes, to 10,000 

Noorpoor*...l,flfl5/f, Nari Ghaut 2,009/f. feet at the coniines of Kunawar. The Sutlej 

Kotila 13, 70 Kajahpoor ditto.2,509 and its feeders traverse it, flowing in deep imr- 

Kangra 2,647 Sekunder ditto 5,4-30 row ravines 1,000 to 3,000 feet below its mean 

JoalaMukhi.1,805 Jaintri ditto 5,632 level. — lI.f.d.T.p. 223. 

Tira 2,170 Gogar pass 4.900 M'nah-ris or Nari, is the Tibetan name for 

Mundi ..... *2,637 Tiri ditto 6,484 the north * western part of Tibet. It is also 

Sultanpoor.. 4,5S4 written Gnari : it is a Tibetan Chinese province 

■ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , connected with British India, by the five Bhot 
p . 408. No. CClf, April 1849. passes in Garhwal and Kumaon. The Chinese 

Simla is on the^main (Cis-Sutlej) chain, and viceroys are Tibetans with 200 Mongol or 
has an elevation of 7,000—8,000 feet ; a little Turk troops or perhaps Mantshu Tartars, as 
further north it rises at Na'gkunda to 9,300 and they are said to use horseflesh, which no Tibe- 
to 10,700 at the Peak of Hattu. The Chor moun- tan and no Chinese would do. Nari, is also 
tain, one of the most remarkable isolated peaks called Nari-Kliorsum, is enormously lofty, 
in the Himalaya is 12,100 feet. It is situated utterly barren, and almost uninhabited, except 
OQ a branch of the main (Cis-Sutlej) chain on the lowest part of Lhe ravine of the Indus, 
and is only thirty miles from the plains, the It is wholly under Chinese influence. Tt was 
bed of the Sutlej is everywhere very low, being entered by Moorcroft. — //. /. et. p. 201, 223, 
at Bclaspur 1,500 and at Rainpur 3,300 feet. 225. 

The plains at the foot of the Simla hills Chango t arc a tribe of Hungrung Tartars 

attain 1,000 feet elevation and the outer ranges occupying 378 square miles, 
are lower than those of Gurhwal and Kumaon.- Changpa , are a semi-nomade tribe near i he 
Rupar, close to the Sutlej amongst the outer Pangong Tsi pass. They dwell in their graz- 

hills, is under 1,000 feet : Subathu/a little ing grounds under huts (galkol) made of the 

further in, is 4,200 and Kassowlee 6,500 feet, yak’s iiair. The people there call themselves 
—H. f el. T. p. 2 02. Bot. 

Koli, is the name given to the lower class Chang-Tliang , dwell on the northern plains, 

of cultivators in the Simla hills, to the north of Ladak, supposed to be the 

Kanait , an agricultural race in the Simla Chatae Scythae of Ptolemy. — A . Cunningham . 

hills and east of the Sutlej. They are a local The Rawat of Kamaon, lead a wandering 

tribe holdiug most of the land on the Simla and uncivilized life in the forests on the eastern 
hills. They are inferior in position to Rajputs, borders of the district. — Wits, Gloss, 
more perhaps of the level of the Kurmi and Kamaon is a British province, situated in the 
Lodhi, but they are often educated, and are tract of hills lying between the western branch 
generally ministers to the Rajput chiefs. Their of the Gogra, known as the Kali-Naddi, and 
women are very nice looking, and all the tribe the river Ram Ganga. For some time the 
who are not (in the upper hills) in contact with town of Almorah was recognised as the capital, 
Tartars are quiteArian, though not very large. In but formerly Champawtee enjoyed that distinc- 
certain places is a partial and local practice of tion. The face of the country is similar in 
polyandry among them, but it is notthe general character to that of the neighbourhood, hut it 
custom of the tribe. — Campbell, p. 88, 97, 123. is less savage and rough than Garhwal. The 
Garhwal , is bound on the west by Tons, on hills are less lofty, and the valleys more suscep- 
the North by the continuation of the Cis Sut- tibe of cultivation, and better cultivated, 'lhe 
lej chain, elevated about 15,000 or 16,000 feet, people are said also to differ from the inhabit- 
The level of the plains at the foot of the hills is auts of Garhwal and the states to the westward 
1,000 feet, both at Ilardwar and Saharunpore, they are of a softer and more effeminate nature, 
and of the Dehra Dliun, within the first range inclined to indolence, and are meek and. end ur- 
pj? bills, 2,300 at the village of Dehra : Masuri ing. It is further stated that the men are more 
ia 7, 000 feet : Kedarnath is 11,800, Bbagiratti engaged in domestic occupations while the 
valley at Tirhi 2,300. Khalso at the junction of agricultural labours areconducted by the women; 
the,. Tone and Jumna, is only 1,700 feet.— U» an unnatural diyison of duties, which is said to 
j, iV #01 • have induced polygamy in a very prevailing 
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degree, every one being anxious to secure for 
himself ft» many field laborers as possible. In 
general they seem to hare made much farther 
progress towards refinement, than their neigh* 
bonrs in their manners and customs ; even in 
their dress they approach more to the people of 
the low countries than those of the neighbour- 
ing hills. They generally wear cotton garments, 
and on their head a cotton cap instead of the 
low country turban ; but those in the low parts 
seldom wear any of Hie woollen or hempen 
manufactures of the country. Kamaon and all the 
provinces to the west were ceded to the British 
on the 15th May I815 4 by a capitulation signed 
by Umr Singh by which the Sikhs retired to the 
east of the Kali-Naddi or Gogra. 

In the bills of Kamaon in the forests from 
Sabna on the Snrda, to Chandpur on the 
Ganges, is a tribe called Bhuksn, They claim 
to be descendants ©f the Powar raj put, to have 
been expelled from Dhar and taken refuge first 
in Oudh and then in their present location. 

The Rajivaru of Kamaon, speak Telugu. 
They practice medicine. 

The tongue spoken as the hill dialect of 
Knmaon is in the main Hindi, but has affinities 
to the Bengali, in some of the popular ter- 
minations, in the verb to be and in some 
other particulars. The Hindi language spoken 
in the high country immediately south of 
Behar, has peculiarities of this kind. 

Knmaon, ns at present limited is bounded 
on the east by the Kali, separating it from 
Nepaul, its western boundary is the Alaknanda 
branch of the Ganges and its western feeder 
the Mandakni ; on the north it is bounded by the 
axis of the Cis Sutlej Himalaya, and on the 
south by the upper Gangetic plain. Almornh 
the capital of the province is elevated 5,500 
feet. The Terai.at its base varies from 600 to 
1,000 feet. The mountains on’ the outer ranges 
rise in many places to 7,000 feet and in the 
interior attain 10,000, while still further north, 
many rise above 20,000 and a few above 24,000 
feet. The loftiest are never on the axis of the 
Himalaya, which is still further north, and 
whose great mean elevation may be judged of 
from that of the passes over it, viz. 

Lank py a pass 18,000 Niti pass 16,800 

Lakhur „ 18,400 Mana „ 18,760 

Balck lf * 17,700 

Naini Tal lake is 6,500 and Bhim Tal 4,000; 
Binsar mountain is 7,500. 

In the tropical zone of Kamaon, a dense 
forest skirts the base of the mountains. — 
Fraser's Himalaya Mountains , p. 5 37. 
Wilson's Gloss, Campbell r pi 08. Hooker 
and Thomson. 

Kunawer is usually divided into Upper and 
Lower Kunawer mi includes the upper part of 


the Sutlej basin to the borders of Piti and 
Guge in Tibet. Its general direction' is N. E. 
and S. W. It has two parallel bounding moun- 
tains. On the S. E it is bounded by the Cis- 
Sutlej mountains and to the N. W. by the 
mountains of Piti. The mountains which 
descend from the two parallel bounding chains 
of Kunawer are very lofty. They are crossed 
in the usual route into Tibet by the Wersng 
pass 13,200 ; by the Runang pnss 14,500 j 
the Kuibrang in the North across the Cis* 
Sutlej is 18,300. The Shatul pass across the 
Cis-Sutlej leading to Simla is 15,560 and the 
Hflngrang into Piti is 14,800. The passes to 
Upper Piti are more lofty. The bed of the 
Sutlej from 8,000 to 9,000 feet at the upper 
part of Kunawer, descends to 4,000 feet in 
Lower Kunawer. 

In Lower Kunawer, the preponderating 
language is Hindi and is called Milchan, but 
the Bhut preponderates in Upper Kunawer, 
The Lubrung or Knnam and the Lidung or 
Lippa are varieties of the Milcban. In Sung- 
num, the word Theburskud is used to designate 
all variations from the regular form of speech. 
In Kunawer, budd’hism decreases in the central 
districts and- disappears in the southern, where 
brahmin ism in an impure form occurs with 
local gods and irregular priests, every hill 
having its deota or genius. Polyandry is genera! 
in Kunawer from the higher classes and lowest 
cliamars, one family having one wife, the elder 
brother being the more special husband. It is 
called Koorpa- 

The tract of cmjntry belonging to Busehur, 
lies on both hanks of theSutlej, fromlat. 31° 15' 
to 32° 4/ and from long. 77* 50' to 78* 5'. 
It runs in a N. E. and S. W. direction, and the 
habitable part seldom exceeds eight miles in 
breadth. The mean number of inhabitants to 
a house in various parts of Kunawer is six. 
Polyandry, or a plurality of husbands, prevail^ 
also, in Chinese Tartary and in the hilly tracts 
towards the plains. Besides this drawback on 
the increase of the population, there is another 
peculiar to Chinese Tarlary and the adjoining 
countries ; that is, celibacy, which is professed 
by numbers of the inhabitants ; and in some 
villages the monks or lamas and nuns form 
almost half the population. A tribe of Hung- 
rung Tartars occupy 375 square miles. 

Bootmte is a name given to the Tartan by 
the people of Lower Kunawer. They also cau 
the Tartars Zhad, also Bhotiah, and their 
country is called Bkot and Bootunt. These 
Tartars differ greatly in appearance from the 
people of Lower Kunawer.— H.f. et. T. jp. 191, 
190, 206. 

Hard . — A race lying along the Indus,’ 
to the westward of Ladak, who speak timer 
distinct dialects and they use the Persian cha- 
racter iu writing Dardu, the three dialects of 
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which are called SJiina, Khajunah and Arniya. 
The Shinn dialeot is spoken by the peoples of 
Astor, Gilgit, jmd lower down in Chelas, Darel, 
Kohliand Palason both banks of the Indus. 
The KUajuna, by the people of Hunza and 
Nager and the Arniya in Yaaan and Chitral. 
Astor has an area of 1,600 square miles, on 
the left . bank of the Indus. Gilgit, in Thi- 
betan, Gyilgyid, has an area of 2,500 square 
jqailes on the right bank of the Indus. The 
Pard or Durd are supposed by Vigne to be the 
Padicee (Aa<!ix«<) of Herodotus, and the 
people who now occupy the country called 
Dardu. 

Hun or Horn . — Amongst the Scythic tribes 
who have secured for themselves a niche with 
the thirty-six races of India, is the Huti, At 
what period this race so well known by its 
ravages and settlement in Europe, invaded India, 
we know not. D'Anville, quoting Commas, the 
traveller, informs us, that the white Huns occu- 
pied the north of India ; and it is most proba- 
ble a oolofty of these found their way into 
Hanrashtra and Mewar. 

It is, however, on the eastern bank of the 
Churabdl, at the ancient Barolli, that tradition 
assigns a residence to the Hoou ; and one of the 
celebrated temples at that place, called the 
SengarCbaori, is the marriage hall of the Hoon 
prince, who is also declared to have been pos- 
sessed of ‘a lordship on the opposite bank, 
occupying the site of the preseut town of 
Bhynaror. In the twelfth century the Hun 
must have possessed consequence, to occupy the 
place he holds in the chronicle of the princes 
of Guzerat. The race is not extinct. One of 
the most intelligent of the living hards of In- 
dia pointed out the residence of some in a village 
on the estuary of the Myhie, though degraded 
and mixed with other classes.— Tod's Rajasthan, 
Vol* L p. 109t / no. 

Btiahar . — This range of mountains, an 
pffshoot of the Western Himalayas, extends for 
almost sixty miles from the lofty cluster of 
Jumuotri peaks to the Sutlej below Shatul. 
The Bisahur peaks range in heights from 
16,982 to 20,9 : 6 feet, the highest being the 
peaks of Juinnotri. Its passes are from 1 4,89 1, 
to 16,086 feet in height. The great mass of 
tbit fangs is granite* The people speak a 
Hindi dialect. The natives of Busahir, Sookeyt- 
mundee and Kulu, in the Kohistan of Jhul- 
lumlhur, have all sallow complexions and seem 
all of the same race. 

CWfea.-^This country is bounded on the 
north by the Indus river, on the south by the 
watershed of the ridge over Looloosur Lake, 
on the east by the watershed of the same 
ridgs as above Looloosur Lake culminating in 
the tufty peak of Munga Parbut \ the Astor 
ttsarclies yrith Chilis hert, on the 


west to a point beyond the village of Scum, 
where the Indus takes a turn to the south-west! 
Chilns affords good pasturage but lies under 
snow for a considerable portion of the year. 
The Sheen claiming an Arab descent are the 
proprietary and governing class. Crime is rave, 
women have more liberty and power than 
among mahomedan tribes, and breaches of 
chastity are punished by death. They were 
visited in 186ft by Dr. Leitner at the request 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society. Their lan- 
guage seems distinct from Pushtoo, Persian 
and Hindi and is not understood by their 
neighbours the Syudrace, who inhabit Durrei[ 
and Tank ter to the west of Gilgit. Accord- 
ing to their own traditions, the inhabitants 
of Chilas were conquered about the middle, of 
the 18th century, and converted to the maho- 
medan faith. Up to about 1840, the Kahghan 
Syuds received quantities of # gold dust as re- 
ligious dues from the people of Chilas, but 
when the Syuds, aided by the Sikhs, failed in 
an attack on Chibs, the dues were abandoned. 

A second attack by the Sikh nation was suc- 
cessful and a small annual tribute of 3 tolahs of 
gold dust and 100 goats is paid to the Gash- 
mere durbar. 

Gilgit . — A territory in lat.' 85° N., and 
long. 74° E. The Indus river ruus through 
it from N. E. to S. W. It is on the southern 
declivity of the Hindu Kush, between 
Chitral on the west, and Baltistan (Little 
Tibet) on the east. In the Bunnu valley 
there are races intermixed, of whom mny 
be noticed the Durdu of Gilgit and 
Chelas. According to Burnes, the mir of 
Badakhshan, the chief of Darwaz in the valley 
of the Ox us, and the chiefs eastward of Dar- 
wins who occupy the provinces of Kulub- 
Shughnan and Wakkan, north of the Oxus, 
also the hill states of Chitral, Giljit and Iskardo 
are all htld by chiefs who claim a Grecian 
descent. The whole of the princes who claim 
descent from Alexander are Tajik who inhabit- 
ed the country before it was overrun by Turki 
or Tartar tribes. To the west beyond Balti 
the people of Astor, Gilgit and Hunza Nager 
speak different dialects of Dardu, while the 
Kashmir people have their own peculiar lan- 
guage. The Bulti people of Little Tibet, say 
that Ladak, Iskardo, Khopalu, Purik Nagyr, 
Gilgit and Astor are distinct Tibets. Burnes, 
Bokhara . See Kabul, Kush, Ladaki Sikh, 
Tibet. 

Bolar Mountains . — The mountains of Bald 
extend for 800 miles, from the sources of the 
Gilgit and Yasan rivers, in 73® to the 77® 
E, L,, the source of the Nubra river. Bolor 
produces much gold. The higher jpountsin 
range abounds in rook- crystal, which U conse- 
quently called the BilbDatofte ^ 'v&V.Wwi 
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See Badakahan Himalaya, India Kara-kofam 
Mountain#. Tibet. 

Hongdo , meaning the district of deHles is an 
elevated district on the bend of the Indus, and 
on the frontier of the Gilgit and Hasora coun- 
tries. It is to the westward of Balti and has 
an area of 1,440 square miles. It is about 
8 000 feet above the sea, the mean of its vil- 
lages being 6,200 feet. The people are of 
Tibetan habits. 

Piti and Hungrang are two valleys. That of 
the Piti river is entered from Kunawer by the 
Hungrang pass, elevated 14,800 feet: the Parang 
pass is 18,500 and leads over the range dividing 
the Parang from the Piti rivers.—//. /. et. T. 223. 

British India , on the north, runs on the 
Chinese frontiers with Butan : further west, is 
separated by Nepal and Sikkim and still fur- 
ther Ladak runs with the British provinces of 
Spiti and Lahul and the Sikh Provinces. 

The Therai, is a forest or jungle tract at the 
foot of the Himalaya. No two climates and loca- 
tions can be more dissimilar than those of the 
hills and Terai, and no races are more distinct in 
their habits, manners and aptitudes than the peo- 
ple of the bills and those of this jungle belt be- 
low.There is little or no Terai or forest belt north- 
west of the Saharunpur district and the Dehra 
Dhoon, but, thence eastwards, this belt 
stretches along the foot of the hills through 
ltohilcun'd, Oudh and the Bengal frontier 
up to Assam, and a great part of the Oudh 
Terai was transferred to the Nepalese. Dr. 
Campbell describes the people of the Nepal 
Terai, as a vast assemblage of bastard hindus, 
— Campbell, pp. 47, 50. 

Tharu , is a very important forest tribe, who 
occupy all the Terai from eastern Rohilcund 
all along the frontiers of Oudh into Gorukpur, 
keeping exclusively to the Terai and forest and 
living where no one else can live. In physical 
appearance and manners they are extremely 
like the Boksa, but are a larger, more settled 
and less savage tribe. They are not particu- 
larly dark, but in addition to the ordinary 
breadth and flatness of face have the eye 
like the Chinese form. They are shy and 
timid, but frank and truthful, and are good 
cultivators, with simple implements. Mr. 
Campbell is doubtful whether they belong to 
the Negrito or an Indo-Chinese stock. The 
Tharu all speak Hindi, their general style 
suggests a resemblance to the Sontal, and to 
the tribes of the Central Hills, they have the 
same simple ways and the same belief in Bhuts 
and familiar spirits and there are many names 
of places in the hill country of Bhagulpur 
similar to those of the Tharu country. The 
Boksa and Tham are separated from the 
Tibetth tribes by a great tract of very diffi- 
eilf country* occupied by Arian taces, and their 
locality in the Dehra Dhoon i# many hundred 


miles from the lowlands of the Brahmaputra! 
which are occupied by Indo-Chinese races. 

Nepal, a kingdom in the Central Himalaya, 
extends for 500 miles along the Himalaya, 
from the western extremity of Sikkim 
to the eastern border of Kumaon, from 
which it is separated by the river Kali. Its 
capital, Kathmandhu, is 4,000 feet above the 
sea, and about thirty miles from the plains of 
India. The position of the axis of the HimaJ 
laya at this part of the range, has not been 
traced ; but two giant masses project from the 
axis towards tho Indian plain, the culminating 
peaks of which forma conspicuous feature from 
Kathmandu and even from the Gangetic plain 
so that their elevation bus been correctly deter* 
mined,— that of Dhawalgiri being 27,600 feet 
and that of Gossainthan 24,700 feet. By these 
masses, the whole of Nepaul is divided into 
three great river basins that of the Karnali or 
Gogra to the westward, that of the Gandak in 
the centre and that of the Kosi cr Aran to the 
eastward. Sheopore on the watershed between 
the Gandak and theKasi, is upwards of 10,000 
feet. Nepal lies betwixt the 27th and 87th 
parallels of latitude, separated from Tibet by 
the Himalaya mountains and bounded on tho 
south by tho British territory. The mytholo- 
gical history of Nepal like that of Kashmir; 
commences with the desiccation of the valley* 
for ages full of water, by a muni, called Nai 
muni, (whence the name of the country Naipala.) 
whose descendants swayed the country 500 
years. 

The first authentic history is B. C. 844 (P) 
years. 

Then the Kerrat tribe of eastern moun- 
taineers B. O. 646. 

Then the Surya vansa race of rulers B. C. 
178. 

The Ahir, or original sovereigns began in 
A, D. 43. 

The Neverit dynasty was restored in A. D. 
470. It was one of this dynasty, Jtag- 
hoba deva, who in A. D. 880, introduced the 
use of the Sumvafc era into Nepal. In the 
Newer year 731, A. D. 1,600,. Jaya Eksha 
Mall (or Jye Kush Mull) divided Tatan, Khat- 
mandu, Banepa and Bhatgaon between Ids 
danger and three sons, and one of the Bhat- 
uaon race, in A. D. 1721, Ranjct Malla, formed 
an alliance wiih the Gurkha race which ended in 
his own subversion and finally in that of ell 

Ne fi Gurkhali dynasty, descended from tha 
Udayapur Rajpoots, occupied Kemaon and 
Noa kot for six or eight centuries prior to . 
their conquest of Nepal in A. P. 1768., 
The valley of Nepal intervenes between the 
snowy range and the valley of the Ganges. It 
is occupied by several races, of whom 
Newar were the prior holders. Its divisions 
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B tk Jumla, iiirkhg Nepal, Makwarpur and 
orung. Khafmandu, the capital, is called 
by the Nearer, Yi-daise, whilst the Parbattiah 
or mountaineers call it Kultipur. The lands of 
Nepani proper are cultivated almost without ex 
caption by the Newar who arrange themselves 
Into several castes and orders, and their pea- 
santry into drat, secoud, third and fourth classes. 
The Parbattiah tribe, called Dherwar. 
Cultivate the western lands at Nurkale, &o, 
4hmongst the Nepauleae, the hindu distinction 
plOvgilsof brahman and khetri with their 
various sub-divisions, viz. of Newar confined 
almost to the valley of Nepal ; the Dherwar 
qttd Margi, the husbandmen and fishermen of 
the western districts ; and the Bbotiah who 
Occupy generally Kachar, though some families 
are planted in the lower lands. The Bhama 
are, said to be separatists from the Newar, who 
shave their heads like the Bhotiab. To the east- 
ward of Nepaul, some districts are occupied by 
the liimbu, the Naggankot and others. The 
great aboriginal stock of the inhabitants of the 
mountains east of the river Kali, as in Nepaul, 
i| Mongol : the martial classes of Nepaul are the 
]£h&8, Magor and Gurung, each comprising a 
very numerous clan or race variously sub- 
divided. The Elthariah who speak the Khas 
language, are descendants more or less pure 
of Rajputs and other Khetria. The Chepaug, 
Haigu and Kusundu are three tribes residing 
amongst the other inhabitants of the valley. 

The better known Nepaul tribes are the 
Newar. Naggankot. Magor. 
Parbuttiah Ilaigu or Haiyu Mu rung. 

Dherwara Bhotiab. Elthariah. 

Margi, I Bliamah. I Kusundu. 
Chepang, or Khas. L’hopa. 

Cbetadg Ghorka. Lepcha. 

Limbu. 

The people of Nepaul, amongst themselves 
recognize the Mowing distinct races ; — 

Gooroong , principally rear sheep. 

Gatlin, rear buffaloes chiefly. 

Kami, blacksmiths. 

Sarki, tanners. 

Ntooar, shop-keepers. 

Ihmai, tailors (Dome). 

Sbomi, Yflkha , Mungar , Brahman , Khum- 
boo, Niniboo, chiefly cultivators. 

'Katpaandu is situated at the junction 
of the Bhagmutty and Biahrautty, and eon- 
tap) a population of 50,000 inhabitants. A 
tradition, is current in Nepal that the valley 
of ^atmandu was at some former period a lake, 
a^| il' is difficult to say in which character it 
have appeared the most beautiful, The 
valfe| of Nepal is almost unrivalled in its 
feiitllity, supporting, as it does in comfort and , 
plehty, a population of, 400*000 inhabitants, 


being 300 persons to the square in. 
Throughout its whole length and breadth not a 
stone is to be found : it is well watered ; it 8 
temperature is delightful, the thermometer i n 
the hottest month seldom reaches 75°, in the 
coldest never falls below 30°. 

In phonology the Nepaul languages hAve a 
Btrong resemblance to each other and to the 
Abor. The Lepcha is more Tibetan in its 
terminals than the others, having about 70 per 
cent, of consonants, m forming no less than 14. 

So*Khain, “anything,” becomes thorn. The 
Serpa resembles the Tibetan (spoken), having 
about 34 per cent, of nearly the same conso- 
nants. The other languages are more vocalic. 
All possess a considerable portion of nasals, 
with the exception of Sunwar and Magar. Ia 
Sunwar, Gurung, and Newar, m is absent or 
rare, Newari is the most vocalic of the whole, 
ng and n being almost the only consonantal 
terminals. 

In thus possessing labial finals, the Nepal 
group is more consonantal than the east Gan- 
getic languages, including Abor. In their pho- 
netic elements Serpa and Lepcha resemble 
Tibetan (spoken). 

Khas, a dominant race in Nepal, according 
to Manu, outcaste military tribes. 

The Gurkha is the ruling tribe in Nepaul, 
They are mostly of Arian origin and claim to be 
Rajputs but Mr. Hodgson says they are bastard 
brahmans, descendants of brahman immigrants 
and women of the hills. 

The Ghorka , said to be of mixed origin 
by the Oinese called Ku-ruKa-Ii, are a brave 
and fierce race, there can be no doubt 
of the warlike character of the Ghorka. Not 
only are they brave and skilful soldiers, 
but, for a barbarous nation, they are wonder- 
fully advanced in the art of fabricating the 
implements of war : they cast their own ord- 
nance, manufacture their own muskets, shot, 
powder, and cartridge-boxes; in fact, every 
instrument or weapon used in civilized warfare 
is manufactured in Nepaul, often clumsily 
enough, but the mere fact of their being 
capable of being used, and used with 
effect, is highly creditable to the ingenuity 
of the Ghurka. The Ghurka are the con- 
querors of Nepaul, and now compose the 
army ; they have grants of land called jaghires, 
on which they live when not actually on ser- 
vice. They are a handsome and independent 
race, priding themselves upon nA being able to 
do* anything but fight; and have a free and 
sometimes noble carriage like the Tyrolese. 
The Ghurka, and Bhutan!, on the East and the 
Lahuli and Kanawari on the west, dwelling 
amongst the valleys of the Himalaya, are, ac- 
cording to OunniDghqm, mixed races, between 
the Bhot family of Tibet and the hindu 
race of the south.. In feature and . figure, 
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the trip Gurkha are always singular and Gyami, a Chinese military tribe, a popula- 
remarkable, from their broad Chinese or tion, whose language Mr. Hodgson treats as 
Tartar-like physiognomy, the small eyes, flat Sifan, 

nose, and meagre whiskers, as well as the Gyarung or Gyarung -bo t a powerful nation 
stout square make and sturdy limbs. The consisting of eighteen banners, at present ac- 
Gurkha in every description of costume, and in knowledging the supremacy of China. Each 
all degree of raggedness, are to be seen mingled tribe has its special denomination. The name 
with inhabitants of Kumnon, Sirmore, and seems the same as that of the Gurung, a popaia- 
Gurwhal. In 1792, the Goorkha race master- tiou iu Nepal. 

ed the whole of the valley of Nepal, and the The Gurung , a pastoral tribe living West of 

hill country from Sikhiro to the Gogra and a theMagar race on the slopes of the mountains id 
party of them crossed the Himalaya, and ap- Nepal. They breed Bheep, which they use for 
peared suddenly before Teeshoo Loomboo. carriage- Their language is peculiar, but little 
The Llama and priests hastily evacuated their known, and used by the buddhist priests to 
convents, and fled to Lhassa, and the place was propagate their religion. They eat beef, but 
plundered by the Goorkha, who retired ira- do not use milk. Their paganism is not yet 
mediately with their booty. The Tibetans extinguished, they form a tribe or clan or race 
applied to idiiua for aid, and an army was ; in Nepaul, and along with the Krat and Mogar, 
collected for the puuishment of this act of un- 1 also of Nepaul, form the principal part of the 
provoked outrage. The Goorkha submitted Nepaul army. The^e three tribes are said to 
unconditionally to the Chinese commander, differ only in theiri religion, according ss it 
who imposed a tribute and triennial mission to combines a greater or less degree of the hindu 
Pekin, besides restitution of all the booty taken opinions with those of buddhism, 

at Teeshoo Loomboo, and he took hostages for The Jarya arc a tribe of Nepal, south of the 

the performance of these stipulatious. The Gurung, with whom they intermarry* They 
rajah of Sikhim was at the same time taken are hindu in cf^ed and manners. They may 
under Chinese protection. Checked towards pertain to the Gd.'ung, Magar or Newar tribes, 
the east by these events, the Goorkha extend- The Newar were, fibwever, the prior holders of 
cd their dominion westward, subjugating Nepaul and the divisions are the Gurkha, Mak- 
Kuraaon, Siriuugur, and all the hill country to warpur and Morung. • 
the Sutlej. When Lord Hastings commenced Magar, a Bhot race occupying in Nepaul, 
his administration, their dominion extended as the lower levels on the banks of the Kali, they 
far as the river Teesta to the East, and west- use a monosyllabic language, like the Tibetans, 
ward to the Sutlej, thus occupying the whole Chinese, Burmese and Siamese. The alphabet 
of the strong country in the mountainous tract is of Indian origin ; they abstain from beef: 
which stretches on the northern borders of drink to excess, Have an Indian priesthood. 
India, between that and the highlands of Tar- They are divided into twelve thum , supposed 
tary. They had acquired these territories dur- to be descendants of 12 different male ances- 
ing the preceding 50 years, from many disunit- tors. They do not marry in their own thum, 
ed hill chiefs whom they dispossessed, exter- This practice occurs in Australia, North and 
minating the families as each raja fell before South America, Africa and Europe. They 
them. reside in the valleys. 

The Ilaigrt, the Chepang, and the Kusundu are Kiruta, aboriginal tribes in Nepaul. 
three uncivilized Bhot tribes who dwell amid the AT. T. P rinse p, Kgertons Journal of a 
dense forests of the central region of Nepal, to Winter's Tour in India, Vol, I t p, 177. 
the westward of the great valley ; they dwell in Prinseps Tibet, Tartary and Mongolia , p. 18. 
scanty numbers and nearly in a state of nature. Fraser's Himalaya Mountains , p. 223. OlU 
They have no apparent affinity with the civil- phant's Journey, p. 85 to 87. Journal of the 
ized races of that country, but live in huts, Indian Archipelago , Nos. IV and V, April 
made of the branches of trees, on wild fruits and May 1853, p , 103, W. W» Hunter* 
and the produce of the chase. The Chepang Cunningham. Campbell , p. 148. Oliphant. 
are slight, hut not actually deformed though Thomas Prinsep , p. 270. Sir John Shore in 
with large bellies. Mr. Hodgson says they are Lond, As. Trans. Vol.ii. 30.— Hr. JBirisb— 
of Mongol descent. Their language is akiu Hook. f. et. Th. p t 183-186* 
to that of the Lhopa. The Chepang, Haiyu, Limbu, called by the Lepcha, Chung, a partly 
and Kusunda* seem to belong to the Bawat budd’hist partly brahminical border race be* 
group of frontier populations. They are named tween Nepal and Sikkim. A hardy hardworking 
by Mr; Hodgson as Durre, Denwar and Bramho, tribe. They engage in the cultivation of grip 
which Mr Latham believes to be the same as and feed cows, pigs and poultry, their but* at* 
There; Dhangnr, and possibly Brahman* They made of split bamboo, and the roofs oilcans 
occupy the districts where the soil ie moiit, the of the wild ginger and cardamom, guyed dipt ' 
air hot and the effluvia miasmatic. with rattans. They drink to excess, According 
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to Bjr. Campbell the him boo is more phasing oblique, chin beardless, »kin sallow andolive 
tb the mt than the Ltpcha, being labial and wit l» a little moustaches on the lipi s broad 
palatal* The Limboo, Sunwar end Chepang chest and strong armed but small boned 
posSess'a small Mongolian type, strongest in with 3mall wrists, hands and feet. The Lepcha 
the Limboo, and their language is referable is honest, timid and peaceful with mild and 
to either the Tibetan or Indian standard.— frank features. The Lepcha are a dirty 
I^thmCs Ethnology. good natured people, resembling in character 

The Rong t the Khampa or Kamba and the the Mongol beyond the Chinese wall. The 
Imbii are people from different parts of Tibet. Lepcha throws over him loosely a cotton 
All these people have powerful frames, but are cloak striped with blue, white and red 
idle.- 1 — Campbell, p. 148. and uses an upper garment with sleeves 

Sihkim consists of the valley of the Teesta in the cold weather : a broad umbrella shaped 
river, which with its tributaries drain the whole hat of leaves and a pent house of leaves in the 
territory. Its great tributary is the Ranjit river raius. The women dress in silk skirt and petti* 
which, at first separated by a mountain range, coat, with a sleeveless woollen cloak. The 
jbihs it from the west, flowing for a short dis- Lepcha man carries a long, heavy and straight 
lance parallel to the plains, through a deep knife serving for all purposes to which a knife 
ravine not 1,000 feet above the sea, to the can be applied. They drink the Murwa, the 
north of a transverse range elevated 78,000 fermented juice of the Eleusine ooracana. This 
ffeet. Being opposite to the gangetic valley, it Murwa grain gives a drink, acidulous, refresh* 
is open to the full force of the monsoon, its rains ing and slightly intoxicating, and not unlike 
therefore are heavy almost uninterrupted and are hock or same rue in its flavour. Their songs 
accompanied by a dense fog and saturated and the music of their bambu flute is monoto- 
attnosphere. The rainy winds sweep almost with* nous. They marry before maturity, the bri iea 
out interruption up to the base of Kaucliinjanga, being purchased by money or service. The 
(28,178 feet) the loftiest mountain and most Lepcha, like the Borneo Dyak, kindle a fire by 
enormous mass of snow in the world. The the friction of sticks. The Lepcha burn or 
snow level is here 16,000 feet. The two prin- bury their dead. In their food they use mountain 
cipal sources of the Teesta river are the Lachen spinach, fern tops, fungi and nettles. Their 
and the Lachung, these run in two valleys ailments are small pox, goitre, remittent fevers 
which are separated by a lofty snowy range pro- and rheumatism — Dr. Latham's Descriptive 
jected to the south west, the valleys are some- Ethnology* 

what sheltered and the perpetual 9now line rises Darjeliny has a mixed population of the 
to above 18,000 feet. From the level of the sea Sikkim, Nepanl and Dharma Bhoteah also Lep- 
to an elevation“of 12,000 feet, Sikkim is covered c ha and Pahnri. Dr. A. Campbell tells us that 
with dense forest of tall umbrageous trees, a gradual increase of population has taken 
At 10,000 feet on the summit of Tanglo, yew place under British rule ; from a few scattered 
appears. There are in Sikkim about 2,770 tribes in 1853 to upwards of 60,000 in 1870, 
species of flowering plants and 150 ferns. Brahmins and Rajpoots, few in number, with a 
In the Darjeling district, in addition to the sanskritic tongue, and an Indo-European phy- 
Buropeans, hind us and mahomedans from siognomy, confined to Nepal. The Rhu, M»jar 
the plains, the population consists of Ne- and Goorong a mixture of hindoos and Mon* 
pnlese ; of the Bhoteah from Bhutan, Tibet golians, with features of a type belonging to 
and Sikkim ; of the Lepcha and Mechi who are the latter, comparatively free from caste preju* 
considered the prior occupants of Sikkim, dices and speaking the Parbutta dialect. They 
The Raj-bungshi of Sikkim are the Koch or are short and squat highlanders, and make good 
Kobdh race, of the same descent as the rajah of soldiers. The Bhoteah, Lepcha, and Moormi 
Cooch Bahar, on which account they call them- are buddhist and speak the Tibetan language, 
selves ttajbungsi. In the plains of Sikliim, the They are strong and active and incline strongly 
Rsjbtmgsi and Bengali are in equal numbers, to the Mongolian race. The Limboo, 8unwav 
The Mechi inhabit that portion of the Terai, and Chepang possess a small Mongolian type, 
which lies under the hills. They are a migra- strongest in the Limboo, and their language is 
torV rnce who live by cultivating the virgin referable to either the Tibetan or Indian 
soil. They have no caste distinctions. standard. The Mechi, Dhimal and Gharo 

The country of Sikkim and Darjeling is "the are lowland tribes with a Mongolian pbysiogno- 
knd of the Lepcha, a Bhot race who are my, but are neither hindoos, buddhists nor 
hemmed itf between the Newer, and other Nepal mahomedans. The Tharoo and Dhuttwar are 
tribes and the L’hopa of Bhutan, on the East, buddhists or mahomedans with fair and barely 
the Lepchfr area being barely 60 miles in Mongolian features. The Bahir* Kebant, 
breadth. His physiognomy is markedly Mon- Amatti, Maralia, Dfaanook and Dom are not 
gftttfto, stattire shbili, fro^ Cfeet 5 inches to Mongolian, but a dark race apeakinjg Hindi or 
d feet y fabi* /broad lindftiit, hose depressed, eve Bengalee. The Koch or Bajbtin'gsi are a mce 
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r f dark Hindoos inhabiting the Terai of Nepal 
aiui Sikkim, but who have spread into British 
territory> Firing the forest is so easy in the drier 
mouths of the year, that a good deal of cultiva- 
tion is met with on the spurs, at and below 
5,000 feet, the level most affected by the Lep- 
cha, Limbo and Sikkim Bhotea. The term 
Sikkim Bhotea is applied to the more recent 
immigrants from Thibet, who huve settled in 
Sikkim, and are an industrious, well conducted 
people. The Bhotea, again, of Bhotan, to the 
eastward, bear the worst reputation (and most 
deservedly) of any of the numerous people who 
flock to Darjiling. These should not he confound- 
ed with any other Bhotcan tribes of Thibet, Sik- 
kim or Nepal. The. mountain slopes are so 
steep, that the spurs, or little shelves, are the 
only sites for habitations between the very rare 
flats on the river banks, and the mountain 
ridges, above 6,000 feet, beyond which elevation, 
cultivation is rarely if ever carried by the 
natives of Sikkim. The varieties of grain are 
different, but as many as eight or ten kinds are 
grown without irrigation by the Lepcha, and 
the produce is described ns eighty fold. 
Much of this success is due to the great damp- 
ness of the climate; were it not for this, the 
culture of the grain would probably be aban- 
doned by the Lepcha, who never remain 
for more than three seasons on one spot. 
The average rain fall at Naini Tal is 88 
inches, Naini Tal is elevated 6,500 feet on 
the last spurs of the Gogar, overhanging the 
plains of Rohilkhund. Almorah is 15 miles 
further than Naini ThI from the plains and it 
is 5,500 feet, but only 34 indies of rain 
fall. The fall at Darjiling is 165 inches, 
Oak trees, maple and other mountain 
trees throw out great knots, in the places 
to. which the Balanophora attach themselves. 
These kuota are hollowed out into the wooden 
cups by the Lepcha of Thibet. Some of the 
Lepcha cups are supposed to be antidotes 
to poison ; they are of a peculiar pale coloured 
wood and cost a great sum, but common 
cups cost only 4 d. or Od. They are all import- 
ed into Thibet from the Himalaya. The Lepcha 
have no caste distinctions, but they 9pe»k of 
themselves as belonging to one or other of the 
following sections 

BtirphoOng Phoocho, Tungyeld. 

Udding Phoocho. Lucksom, 

Thnrjokh Phoocho, Therim. 

Sundyang. Soiigiue. 

Sugoot. 

Captain J. D. Herbert when writing of the 
Lepcha race describes them as the same people 
whom he had met with at Nailang, at Jnhnabbi, 
at Qbfpchi on the Sutlej, in Hangarang, and at 
Lari in Ladak. .They are, he says, in fact the 
people who here been eitoaeously called Chineie 


Tat tori and are in reality of the lame rhee as 
the Tibetans, being a family of the great 
division of Eleuth Tartars or Kalmuks.” 
(Gleanings of Science, p. 939.) 

Bhotan on the N. E. of British India it 
situated between L. 26 Q 30* and 28° N. and 
L. 88° 45' to 92° 25' E, and occupies from 
the southern declivities of the great central 
ridge of the Himalaya mountains to the level 
ground in front of that portion of their in- 
ferior chain which constitutes the northern 
boundary of the Assam valley, eastwards from 
Sikhim to where the Brahmaputra passes 
through the mountains. Bhotan is one of the 
long narrow states lying upon the southern 
slopes of tiie lflpialayas ; and consists of e 
number of rough transverse chains of hills at 
right angles to the parent range which forma 
the backbone of Asia. Between the ridges are 
precipitous valleys,' at the bottom of each 
of which runs a mountain stream. 

Bulan , is also written Bhotan, Bhutan and 
Botan. The capital of it is Tassisudou. 
The country is broken up with valleys and 
glens with overlooking mountains covered with 
snow in June and July. The people are styled 
Lhopa, they are agricultural and industrious, 
employing artificial irrigation on their patches 
of soil in the valleys. The Lhopa are tall, 
many being more than 6 feet high, and fairtr 
than the people of the south of Europe. Hair 
black ; eye small, black, with pointed corners, 
as if artificially stretched. Eyebrow slightly 
shaded. Eye lashes scarce ; below the eyes, the 
face is broadest, and rather flat, but narrow 
from the cheekbones to the chin ; this charac- 
ter of the countenance being more developed 
in the characteristic Chinese further east, to 
whose features this is the first approach. The 
Lhopa is a paper maker, distiller. Lhopan in 
dialect differs from the true Tibetan, in being 
more Hindu. Notwithstanding this, the real 
ethnological differences between the Lhopa and 
the true Tibetans are small. The language is 
the same from the frontier of Kafiristan to that 
of Asam. The religion is the same from Asau 
to Buliistan. 

The people are also styled Bhooteah and arc 
a colonial branch of the Tibetans, who have ao- 
ifuired independence. Bhotan is bounded on the ; 
north by Tibet ; on the west by Sikkim ; on 
the east by the country of the Towang rajah, 
and on the south by the British territory ; it ia 
occupied by the Lhopa or Bliotanese, who front 
their unscrupulous marauding habits, are on 
bad terms with every one of their neigh* 
hours. Though nominally subject to Tibet, 
were the annual tribute withheld, it would no^ 
be enquired after, so anxious are the Tibetans 
to have no dealings with the Bhoteah 
used to' make the transmission of the yearly fee 
of subjection (a few pieces of doth, lilk, and 
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•erne rice) (he excuse for a series of robberies Himalaya. They are smaller, less muscula 
end outrages on the journey to Lhassa, For the and the hue of their akin possesses a deei 
last few years, however, all Bhoteahs entering isabelline tint. From the latter circumstance 
Tibet are disarmed at the frontier, beyond probably, they derive their appellation tin 
which the tribute-bearers are now permitted to term Changlo meaning black. ? 

proceed. The British annexed the Dooars of In western Bhotan, the mountain ranges 
Bhotan from the Lhopa in 186®, audit is are lofty and rugged aud the river courses 
hoped there may spring a large and important very deep and generally narrow. At Panaka 
trade between British India, Tibet, and the the Pachu is only 3,700 feet above the sea 
Western and Central Provinces of the Chinese The mountain mass which descends from 
empire. The Sikkimese have less than the the axis of the Himalaya, to separate the Mo- 
Tibetians, to do with the Bhoteah, whom nas from the Subansiri, attains an elevation ol 
they look upon as unscrupulous robbers, while at least 24,000 feet as far south as latitude 28°, 
tb the East the Towang rajah has to keep up Three peaks upon this are visible from the 
a frontier force for the especial purposes of Khasia mountains, and spurs descending from 
preventing Bhoteah raids. Captain Gerard it were ascended to an elevation of Nearly 
aays that Bhot, Bootunt, or Tibet, is often 12,000 feet by Mr. Booth in 1819, in a dis- 
confounded with Bhootan, or the hilly country trict N. of Bishnath, in upper Assam, which is 

south of the Himalaya, forming the Deb rajah’s inhabited by a race called Duphla Hooker 

country, which lies between Teshoo Loomboo /. et. T. p 1 76. — Fraser's Himalaya Mom- 
And Lhassa and the plains. The lower hii’s tains, pages 335, 336. C apt, Gerard's Account 
Are not called Bhotan, west of the Tons, j of Konawur t p. 100. Turner's Embassy y p 8*4f>, 
Turner says (Embassy, p- 84-5) the Bho- Journal of the Indian A rchipelago, *Nos. IV 
teeah have invariably black hair, which it is and V., April and May t 1853, p. VJ2. See 
their fashion to cut, close to the head. The Indin, p. 338. 

eye is small, black, with long pointed corners, Mom, in the great belt of forest land interven- 
es though stretched and extended by artificial ing between the mountains and the plains are 
means. Their eyelashes are so thin, as to be ; tribes whose characters are scarcely yet known, 
scarcely perceptible, and the eyebrow is but One of these the black curly haired Doms of the 
slightly shaded. Below the eyes, is the broad- Norih west provinces are generally regarded a 9 
eat part of the face, which is rather flat, and | a remnant of the original stock which the in- 
narrows from the cheekbones to the chin, a ' trading Arians displaced, 
character of countenance appearing first to take j The Dhimal of the eastern porlion of the 
its rise among Tartar tribes, but is by far more , Turai, are estimated at about 15,000 souls- 
strongly marked in the Chinese. Their skins ■ Th»*y are intermixed with the Bodo and lie bt ■ 
are remarkably smooth, and most of them tween the Kuki and Dlionla. 
arrive at a very advanced age, before they can The Takponi a Bhot race, lie between the 
boast even the earliest rudiments of a beard : Lhopa and Jorhat in Assam, 
they cultivate whiskers, but the best they pro- North Eastern India . Jssam. India has 
duce are of a scanty straggling growth. Many of both land and sea communication with the 
these mountaineers are more than six feet high, Tibeto Indonesian region, viz., by the passes of 
and their complexion is not so dark by several the Himalaya, the valley of Assam aud the 
shades as that of the European Portuguese. Brahmaputra, and by the ocean, coasts and 
The Lhopa race are quarrelsome and cruel winds of the Bay of Bengal. Assam is bound* 
but not brave. ed by the Himalaya and Mishmi mountains 

The Changlo , are a Tibetan race, a branch of on the nor+h and by the Khasia and Naga 
the Lhopa of Bootan. The Changlo dialect has hills on the south. It is a tropical valley 
a considerable amount of glossarial peculiarity continuous at its western extremity with the 
with Tibetan, but in other respects it is entire- plains of Bengal, and gradually contracting 
by Tibetan, softened aud slightly ebanged in to the eastward, till the mountains at last 
phonology. The Changlo dialect is spoken approach so close together that no level 
along that portion of the northern frontier of country remains between them. The width 
the valley whidh extends from the Binji Doar of the lower valley is about thirty miles; 
to the confines of the Kuriapera Doar, or from It is in general level, but low ranges of bills 
about 90* to the 92° of East Long. Neither project occasionally from both sides almost to 
its northern limit nor the numbers speaking it the Brahmaputra, snd isolated hillocks occur 
hiure been ascertained. The inhabitants of scattered here and there over the surface, 
this tnot oocupy lesser the elevation of the The atmosphere is very humid, and dense 
touthm Himalaya range, and are generally fogs are frequent in winter. In upper Assam 
speaking agricultural. Their < physical appear- them is but little oukivatbm and much forest* 
teas exhibits a few shadoof distiectionnotw? which is often almost impervious from ran* 
abb between them and the, tribe* of the sub- under-wood, The pttses through Attaint 6rc 
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along the Dihong c ilied the Dihong route ; 
with Tibet, the northern banks of the Lohit, 
and though the Mishmi hills into Tibet called 
the Mishmi route. The Phangan pass which 
leads to Man-ehi in China occupies a little 
more than a month on its journey and leads 
over mountains 6000 to 18,000 feet high. 

The Patkoy pass to Burao and China, 
was the route folio wed by the 13 urmans in 
their invasions of Assam and is the means 
of communication between the Singpho tribes 
on the north and' south of the Patkoy moun- 
tains. 

Oacluir and Silhet arc in the valley, or 
rather marshy plain, of the river Surma, 
which lies to the south of the Khasiah 
mountains, and very much resembles the 
Assam valley in its general features. It is an 
open plain, scarcely raised above the level of 
the sea, whicli is three hundred miles distant 
and presenting here and there a lew scattered 
hills : below, it expands into the jheeis of 
eastern Bengal, and, eontracts in its upper part 
as the spurs of the Tippera and Naga hills 
encroach upon it separating fertile plains by 
narrow ridges covered with dense forest. 
The valley of the Surma is separated from 
that of Munipur by a meridional range of 
moderate elevation, which is continued to the 
southward, and separates Tippera, Chittagong 
and Aracau from the kingdom of Ava. Blue 
Mountain, which lies nearly due west of Chitta- 
gong, is said to attain the considerable eleva- 
tion of 8,000 feet, and a peak oil the same range 
forty miles to the south-west, in lat. 22, is ele- 
vated, according to Wilcox’s map, 3,100 feet. 
Sitakund, thirty miles north of Chittagong, 
Inis an elevation of 1,140 feet. The provinces 
of Tippera and Chittagong are throughout hilly. 
The rain-fall duriug the monsoon is about 
the same as iu Bengal, at least on the sea- 
coast and in its immediate vicinity, averaging 
SC inches annually at Chittagong ; on the 
higher ranges in the interior it is probably 
much more considerable. 

A Toga and Khasia J fills . — The mountain 
range which bounds Assam on the south is 
known by a great diversity of names in differ- 
ent parts of its course, according to the dif- 
ferent tribes bv whom it is inhabited. 

Ue Khasiii hills rise abruptly on the south 
from the plains of Silhet to the height of about 
4,0(10 feet and thence more gradually to 6,000 
feet. The culminating point is Chillong hill, the 
elevation of which is about 6,600 feet. 

To the westward of the Khasia hills lie the 
Garo hills which are lower, the maximum ele- 
vation being probably nowhere more than three 
or four thousand feet. To the east, beyond 
Jyntea or Jaiutia, which is similar in general 
diameter to Khasia, there appears to be a 
considotabte depression in the rang*, a large 
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river with an open valley penetrating far to the 
north. To the east of Caciiar again there are 
lofty hills>iuliubited by Naga tribes and alsaquite 
unexplored, except iu one place, where, they 
were crossed by Griffith in travelling fromrup- 
per Assam to the Hukum valley, on a tribu- 
tary of the Ira wadi. 

The Burak and Surma rivers rup in 
valleys of the Assam chain. The Naga, 
Mikir, Kachari, Garo and Khasia, are the five ra- 
ces in whose possession, chiefly, are the broad 
highlands of that chain extending from the N. 
E. near the head of the Kynduaynand Namrup 
on one side along the valley of the Brahmapu- 
tra to its southern bend round the western ex- 
tremity of 'he chain, and on the other side S. 
westerly aloug the valley of the Burak a and 
Surma. 

liuc.es of the Sub -Hi Malay as.— Mr. Hodg- 
son inclines to the opinion that the abori- 
gines of the sub-IIimalayas, as far east as to 
the Dhansri of Assam, belong to the Thi- 
betan stock and east of that river to the Chi- 
nese stock, except the Garo and other tribes 
occupying that portion of the hills between As- 
sam and Silliet ; and that the aborigines of the 
tar«i and forest skirting the entire sub-Hima- 
layas, inclusive of the greater part of the mar- 
ginal circuit of the Assam valley, belong to the 
Tamulian slock of aborigines of the plains of 
India generally. 

Assam Slaves . — There are many kinds of 
slaves iu Assam distinguished by distinct ap- 
pellations. TheMoorukea is a kind of Chapunca, 
ntii her servant, slave, nor equal, but partaking of 
all. The master provides the Moorukea with a 
pair of bullocks and a plough, and lie tills his 
master’s land for two days. On the third day the 
Moorukea 'may plough his own ground with his 
master’s bullocks and plough. . The valley of 
Assam possesses gold, tea, caoutchouc, lac and 
ivory . — {11 tiller's Travels, Assam , p. 228-29). 

Languages of Assam. — Mr. Robinson tells us 
{in lien. A. Soc. Journal No. cci. March , 1869,) 
that iu the Assam valley and its mouutain con- 
iines, are three classes of languages ; one of 
Sunscrit origin and the others of two great 
classes, viz., those connected with the Tibetan 
and those deriving their origin from the Tai or 
Shy an stock. Of the Assamese proper, that is, 
the language of the valley, eight-teuths of the 
language is identical with Bengali, «ud nearly 
four-fifths of the words in common use, are 
derivations from the Sanscrit. The country 
from time immemorial had been governed by 
rulers of Shan origin, and the very small 
number of Tai words that can bo traced to Tai 
origin is remarkable. The Thibetan and the 
Tai or Shy an languages, all approximate to- 
wards the Chinese colloquial system. au&igiqjre 
or less possess the characteristics of h$tpg 
originally monosyllabic and all intonated. The 
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Tai or Shyau class are' also^destitute of in- 
flections. 

m borders of the valley are remarkable 
for the numbers of its populations. Many 
of them are of that great Bhot family 
which we find extending from the west of 
Chinese Tartary eastwards. All the native 
populations here are more or less akin to the 
peoples of the Burmese empire, and seem to 
be remnants of Bhot tribes left behind in the 
pressure of the larger bodies to the south. 

Dr. W. YV. Hunter, thus names the langua- 
ges in and near the Assam Yalley aud south 
to the Archipelago. 

In N . E. Bengal , arc the Bodo ; Dhimal ; 
Kocch ; Garo ; Kachari. 

In the Eastern Frontier of Bengal , are the 
Munipuri 5 Mithan Naga ; Tablung Naga ; 
Khari Naga ; Angami Naga ; Namsaug Naga ; 
Nowgong Naga ; Xeng 9 a Naga ; Abor Miri ; 
Sibsagor Miri; Deoria Chutia ; Singhpo. 

Arakan and Burmah. — Burraan written 
and spoken ; Khyeng or Shou ; Kami ; Mru 
or Toung ; Sak. 

Siam and Tenasserhn. — Talain or Mon ; 
Sgau Karen ; Pwo-Karen ; Toungh-thu ; Shan ; 
Anuamitic ; Siamese ; Ahom ; Khamti ; Laos. 

Dr. Latham is of opinion Desc. El/m., that 
the nations on the borders of British India, in 
the north-west, the north-east and east, form an 
ethnological group which contains the Tibetans, 
the Nepal tribes, several populations of the Sub- 
11 imalayan range, the Burmese, the Siamese, 
the Natives of Pegu, the Cambojians, the 
Cochin Chinese and the Chinese, in populations 
which cover perhaps one-fifth of Asia. Their 
countries are mostly inland, and mountainous, 
but contain the watersheds of mighty rivers, 
the Indus, the Brahmaputra, the Ira wadi and 
the Yellow River. The complexion and features 
of these peoples is that to which the term 
Mongolian has been applied. Though wild 
paganism and mahomedanism exist, the ma- 
jority are of the buddhist religion, but all speak 
a language the least developed of all the forms 
of human speech, being generally monosyllabic 
and with little power of grammatical inflexions. 
These people are arranged under four great 
political powers, the British, the Burmese, the 
Siamese and Chinese. Ethnologically they are 
capable of being classed in three considerable 
sub-groups. 

The fiat of these is the Bhot or Bot, which 
is used iu compound words as Bult in Bultis* 
tan,— But in Butan, Bet iu Tibet, and in the 
tribes known as Bhutiaand Bootia,and compris- 
es the Lillie Tibetans, the natives of Ladak, 
the Tibetans of Tibet Proper and the closely 
allied tribes of Butan. The Bhot area is bound- 
ed on the South by India and Cashmir, on the 
North by Chinese Tartary; and on the West by 
lattle Bokhara and Kafirutsa. Amongst the 


Bhot populations may be mentioned the maho- 
raedan Bhot of Bultistan or Little Tibet, of 
Rongdo, Skardo, Parkuta, and Khartakshi, of 
Shigar, Cborbad, &c., the buddliist Bot of 
Ladak, Hungrung and Kunnwar, the Bhot 
of the Chinese Empire ; the Tibetans of Ku- 
dok, Garo, Gaga, &e. of Lhasa and Tislni 
Lumbu, the Sifan, the Lhopn of Butan, the 
Tak, the Bhot of Garwal, Kumaon and Nepal, 
the Chepang and probably the Rhondur, the 
Chak and Drok, the Hor and the Kolo. 

Further East are the Koc$h, the Dhimal and 
Bodo, arranged into the Western Bodo of Sikkim 
and the Butan frontier, and the Eastern Bodo or 
Borro of Assam and Caohar,— the Garo, the 
Kasia, the Mikir. 

On the South are the hill tribes of Assam, 
the Aka, Doflu, Abor, Miri and Bor Abor 
tribes, the Mishmi, Muttuck, Singhpo and 
Jili, with the Naga in Assam. The colors of 
the Bhot and buddist populations are of vari- 
ous Bhades of white, yellow and brown ; 
while that of the pagan races is various hues 
of black. 

Leaving the Bhoteah tribe and proceeding 
eastwards, the following arc the races on the 
north of the Brahmaputra river : — 

Caehari ; Aklia ; Koppa-chor ; Mechoo / Dofla; 
Miri ; Abor ; Boi^Abor ; Khamti and Mishmi. 

The races south of the Brahmaputra, are 

Garo; Mikir ; Khassya ; Jynteeh;Kuki of N. 
Kachar , Kutclia, Angamce and Aroong Naga; 
Muunipuri , Siugpo; Muttuk , Bor Khamti , Kim* 
uung and Shan. 

Akha ; KoppaChor.— Of those on the north, 
the Akha and Koppa Char, occupy the slopes 
of the Himalaya to the north of the Burring 
and Luckimpur districts, and more to the east- 
ward in the same range, are the Doflu. 

Miri, Eastwards from the- Dofla dwell the 
Miri who live on lower land all along the north 
bank of the Brahmaputra river, eastwards from 
the Dofla up to the banks of the Soobun Seeree 
river. 

The Abor and Bor Abor occupy the hills 
between the Soobuu-Seeree and the Dihong 
rivers. They arc powerful tribes, and it is 
unknown how far to tho north they extend. 

The Khamti and the Mishmi and the Midhi 
or Chulkatta Mishmi dwell to the east of the 
Dihong river on the north of the Lohitor Brah- 
maputra river bet ween the north and eastbranch- 
es. They are divided into several tribes, one 
of whom is the u Chulkatta” or (t Crop Haired.'* 
With them are mixed up Abor tribes and some 
Khamti tribes. 

The Garo, the Khassya and the Jynteeah 
hills are on the south of the Assam valley. 

The Mikir inhabit the lower part of l» fl 
Khassya and Jynteeah hills. 

Naga is a term applied by Europeans to 
forty or fifty tribes who occupy the space be* 
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tween the Khassya hills on the west.the Singpho 
on the east, Assam on the north andMunipur on 
the south. They do not call themselves Naga, 
but each tribe is split up into numerous clans 
and each is called after its village. 

The Bor Khamti occupy the laud about the 
sources of the Irawadi. 

The Singpho and Mutluk , on the north are 
bounded by the Brahmaputra or Lohit ; on the 
west by the Naga tribes ; and on the south by 
the Patkoi range, on the southern side of which 
are other Singpho in Burmese territory. 

Khy-oung-iha. Amongst the people speaking 
the Yuma dialects, according to Mr. Logan, arc 
theKhy-oung-thn, of Arakan, a rude tribe, 
speaking the Kakhoiug dialect of Burman. 

Tho Kumi Khumi or Khumwi , are of the 
. same race, but their language has some pe- 
culiarities. It has been partially examined 
by Captain Latter, who savs it is evidently 
cognate to the iiakhoing form of the Bur- 
man. The majority of its words, however, are 
nou-Burman. The Kumi arc fair, with small 
features. 

The Ky-au or Kyo, and the Khy-eng , as 
Mr. Logan remarks, appear to be similar to 
the Kumi. They have numerous common 
wurds, and each has words common to Khumi, 
to Khumi and Burman, or to Burman only 
All the ancient or prc-Burman dialects of 
Arakan, from the Khy-eng to the Kuki, re- 
tain one of the characteristics of the Mon 
Kambojan alliance and of Tibetan, the use of 
definite prefixes ha, a, ma, &c. While the 
adjacent highlanders have a Tartar like physi- 
ognomy, the Kyau, in features, dress and 
appearance, can scarcely be distinguished from 
the lower class of the Bengali peasantry of 
Chittagong. They are dark with large 
features, while the Kumi are- fair with small 
features. 

The Bongzn or Bonzu are said to resemble 
the Burman, but to be less strongly built 
and not so well made. The Khy-eng, Kumi, 
Ky-au, Bonzu and Kuki vocabularies, show 
that all are dialects of one language. 

The Kuki are described as short, muscular 
and active, with massive limbB, and darker 
in complexion than the Chumiah. 

The Chumiah are located in the lower 
hills between the Kuki and the plains, to 
the north and east of Chittagong. Both 
tribes are described as having flat noses, 
small eyes and broad round faces, and to dif- 
fer from the Naga race in their appearance 
and in their customs. 

The Lung-khe Shindu dialects belong to 
this group and have special affinities with the 
Kyau, Khy-eng and Kumi. 

The Km language also pertains to this 
group. 
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The Mrung dwell in the upper basin of Ihe 
Mayu and also, it is said, amongst the hills 
on the eastern border of the Chittagong district. 
They say they are tlic descendants of captives 
carried away from Tipperah by the kings of 
Arakan. Their vocabulary has affinities with 
the Garo and Bodo. There is a striking confir- 
mation of the history of Aracan, wich relates 
the conquest of the portion of eastern Bengal 
by the llakhoing. According to Captain 
Phavrc, Dacca is the northern limit of their 
possessions, but a deportation of the Garo and 
Bodo races, or of a mixed tribe on the confines 
of the pure Garo, shows that their conquests 
extended much further in that direction. 

The Singpho, from tlmir great extension over 
the upper basin of the Irawadi and their com- 
parative barbarity, it may be inferred, are in 
fact descended from the stock from which the 
Burmans were immediately derived. It is pro- 
bable that the Burrtian tribes spread into Ara- 
kan and were modified by the influence of the 
gangetic race, before they re-entered the lower 
basin of the Irawadi and successfully contested 
its dominion with the Mon race. 

The Manipuri native tribes lie on the south 
of the valley of Assam. They are the 
Manipuri, Ka-pwi, Maram, and 

Songpu, Koreng, Champhung Luhuppu. 

They are bounded on the east by the Shan race 
of the Kynduayn, and on the N., S., and W., 
by Naga and Heuma races. Indeed it may 
be. doubted whether there is any marked tran- 
sition from the Manipuri tribes and dialects to 
those of the southern Naga, on the one side, 
and those of the Yuma range and the Blue 
Mountains on the other. 

The Naga, Mikir, Kachari,G&ro and Khassia 
are the five races, in whose possession chiefly are 
the broad highlands of the Asam chain extending 
from the N. E., near the head of the Kynduayn 
and Namrup, on one side, along the valley of 
the Brahmaputra to its southern bend round 
the western extremity of the chain, and on the 
other side, south-westerly, along the valley of 
the Burak and Surma. These highlands are 
thus embraced by the valleys of the Brahmapu- 
tra and its affluents on all sides but the S. E., 
where they slope to the Kynduayn. The 
Naga dialects are 

Namsang, Tablong, Angami 

Muthun, Tengsa, and 

Joboka, Nogaung, Mozame An- 

Mulung Khari, garni. 

On the west, the Naga march and intermix 
with the Kang-tsa, a branch of the Koehari or 
Bodo. 

The Khassia is distinguished from all the 
surrounding languages, Indian, Ultra-Indiap, 
or Tibetan. It is a fragment of the Mon Kam- 
bojan formation of languages, and is a remnajnt 
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of an older formation which proceeded the 
Burma-Tribetan in Northern Ultra -India. 

Tapper ah properly Tripura is a district on the 
north east of Calcutta. Its ancient name is 
Jajnagr or Yajnagr. A portion of it is under 
the Government of a hindu rajah, the people 
being called the Tipperah hill-men, and the 
wild tribes on the eastern frontier of whom the 
Kufci. are most numerous* The languages of 
the hill men bears Borne resemblance to the 
Sanscrit. The language of Tipperah is Ben. 
gali with a large infusion of Urdu words. The 
mahomedans of the population are very numer- 
ou s.— •(!/>. Logan in Jour . In . A r.) Amongst 
the wild tribes human sacrifices are still offered 
up, and it is said that in Munniporc, Cachar 
and Assam the offering of human sacri- 
fices is still continued. By the records of the 
Sudder Nizamat Adalut of Chittagong for 
1852, some men of the Toonia Joom malinls 
were tried for murder by sacrificing. This is 
a forest tract in the hills and inhabited by the 
Mug, Chukma,Reang, Tipperah races, and others 
all more or less nomadic. The place of sacri- 
fice was a cleared spot in the jungle and staked 
round with bamboos about six feet high. The 
sacrificial polethe Phttla bans orbflmbon, scrap- 
ed and stripped at theedge9, the hanging ships 
givingarudenotion of ornament. Thescsncrifices 
generally occur once a year. During its cele- 
bration at Agartollah a gun is fired every even- 
ing at sunset, when every person hurries to his 
borne. The Kuki and all the hill tribes wor- 
ship local deities, said to be fourteen in 
number — (Cal. Rev. No. CXX. Doer. 1800.) 

Cooch Dakar, is a native state ruled by a 
rajah subject to the supervision of a British 
.Resident. It is situated between Bengal and 
Assam, on the N. E. frontier of British India, 
and is separated from the highlands of Bhotan 
by the Dooars. Fallacotta is the most central 
town, for the Jungsta, Chamoorchee, Bala, 
Btmra, and Beygoo passes into Tibet and 
Bhootan. The abolition of slavery in Cooch 
Behar has recently been formally proclaimed. 
Up till this proclamation, if a ryot, or pea- 
sant, owed a sum of money, and was unable to 
satisfy his creditor, he was compelled to give 
lip his wife as a pledge, and possession of her 
was kept until the debt was discharged. It 
sometimes happened that the wife of a debtor 
was not redeemed for the space of one, two or 
three years; and if, during her residence with the 
creditor, a family should have been the conse- 
quence, half of it was considered ns the pro* 

e y of the person with whom she lived, and 
that of her real husbaud. The country 
has a most wretched appearance, and its in- 
habitants are a miserable and puny race. 
Up to a comparatively recent date, t he 
Iow&t ranks without disposed of* their 
children for slaves, to any purchaser, and for a 


very trifling consideration ; nor was the agen- 
cy of a third person ever employed. Nothing 
was more common than to see a mother dress 
up her child, and bring it to market, with no 
other hope, no other view, than to enhance 
the price she might procure for it. The 
Cocch or Kocch are partially converted to 
mnhomedanisra. The pagan portion live in 
the woods and cultivate the soil with the 
hoe ; they are well fed and clothed. They 
abstain from beef. They sacrifice to the god 
Pushi and his wife Jago, also to the 6un, moon 
and star* ; to the deities of the rivers, hills 
and woods, and to their deceased parents. The 
Peoslii, their sacrificing priest, marries and 
works, and the office is not hereditary. The 
blood of the sacrifice goes to the deity, the 
flesh to the worshippers. Polygamy, polyan- 
dria, concubinage and adultery, arc punished 
by fines. The husband resides with his mother- 
in-law, is the property of the wife, and after 
her to her daughters. They keep the dead 
two days and then burn them at the river side. 
Their name is written Cooch, Kocch, Koktsh, 
Kokeh, or Kuksh. in the Yogini Tantra, they arc 
named Kavach and are there styled Mlileolias. 
When the mahnmedan pow T er was established 
in Bengal the Koch (Kocch or Kavach) king- 
dom extended faom 88° to 03° E. L. and from 
2G" to 27“ N. L. from the south eastern ex- 
tremity of Nepnul along the southern r xtrcmily 
of Sikkim and Bulan into Assam, with Konoh 
Bahar as its capital and the people consisted 
of the present Kooch, Phimnl and Dodo. They 
dwell in the Sal forests with impunity. The 
Kooch, are called Hasa by the Assamese Bodo,' 
and the Phimnl style them Kamul. The 
northern parts of llungpur, Purnea, Dinnjpur, 
and Mvmunsing are the chief Koch localities. 
The Koch and Bodo serve a fixed period for 
their brides. — Turner's Embassy , p> 11, 
Treaties , Engagements, and Snnnvcfs , Vol. 
VII. p. 307. Latham's Descrip. Ethn ] 
Hodgson. Sec Aborigines. India. 

Bodo, Kahchari or Bono, as they call them- 
selves, are most numerous along the northern 
and southern borders of the Assam valley, but arc 
found in almost nil parts of the valley. Chatgnri, 
a frontier district situated between Pesh Dar- 
ning nml the Bhotan hills seems to be their 
chief locality, and here their numbers are said 
to amount to about 30,000 which is about 
half the Kachari population in the valley'. They 
have not written characters, but a large portion 
of their vocables are identical with those of the 
Garo tribe and almost all the rest may be traced 
to some dialect of the Tibetan, while the idiom 
of the language and the peculiarities of its gram- 
mar showabundant traces of descent from a com- 
mon origin. The Bodo population extends from 
Bahar ami Bengal on the west, to the Sikkim 
and Butan frontiers. The western branch pf this 
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tribe belongs to Baharand Bengal, and to tbe 
Sikkim and Butan frontiers; tbe eastern branch 
occupies Assam an^ Gooch. They build their 
huts of gmss and bamboo and reside in villages 
of from ten to fifty huts. They do not uee 
leather in their arts or trades, and do not use 
wool as clothing, the latter being made of cotton 
and silk materials. They use utensils of brass, 
ropes of grass And baskets of bamboo. Jo, or 
barley, fermented rice or millet, is used by 
them as a slightly intoxicating beverage, and re- 
sembles the “ ajimana” of the Neivar of Nepal. 
They till the soil, but do not occupy a locality 
permanently, clearing and cropping and moving 
again to clear and crop another spot. The 
head of the village is called Gra. A Bodo and 
Dhimal will only touch flesh which has been 
offered to the gods by a priest. The bride- 
groom purchases his bride either by money or 
labour. Poligamy is rare. There are professed 
exorcists nmong them. The eastern Bodo in 
Cachar are called Borro and are divided into 
the Cachary of tbe hill country and those of the 
plains. They are partly hindn and partly 
pagan. Those in the plains in Assam arc called 
Hazai, Hojai or Hajung, they arc of the hindn 
creed, and speak a Hindu dialect. The bill 
Caehuri is stouter, hardier and more turbulent, 
and lives in villages of from 20*to 100 houses. 
Like the Naga, their young men of a certain 
age, leave their parents’ dwellings and reside 
together in a large building. Of the three sepa- 
rate people the Koch, the Bodo and the Dhimal, 
the faintly yet distinctly marked type of the 
Mongolian family is similar in all three, but 
best expressed in the Bodo features and 
form. 

The Bodo , Dhimal and other tribes inhabit- 
ing the mountains and forests between Ku- 
maon and Assam, arc styled Tamulian by Mr. 
Ilodgson. He 1ms done so on the view 
that all the aborigines of India, as distinguished 
from the Aryans, belong to one and the same 
stock, of which lie considers the Tamnlians of 
Southern India the best representatives. And 
be has founded this supposition on certain 
general grammatical similarities which, as he 
believes, are common to the entire Scythian 
group of languages. 

But Mr. Campbell, (pp. 48,49) observes 
that in appearance the Bodo and Dhimal 
are as different as can be, and as to their j 
connection, so far as their languages show, 
there is not the slightest evidence. Mr. 
Robertson was of opinion (B. As. Son . 
Jour . No. 201 for March 1849) that the border 
tribes of Assam, the Bodo and the Garo amongst 
others, were affined to the people of Tibet. But 
Mr. Ilodgson considered (on the Aborigines of 
North Eastern India) that Mr. Bobertson in 
arriving at that conclusion lmd overlooked the 
physical and psychical evidence, which, in a 


question of ethnic affinity are in his opinion 
each of them as important as the glottological. 

Closely connected with the Kacbari, among 
the inhabitants of the plains, are the Hojai 
Kachari, — the Kochi which include the Modai 
Kochi, the Phulguriya and Hermia, the Mech, 
the Dhimal and the liabha. Bach of these speaks 
a separate dialect, between which and theKachari, 
Mr. Kobinson says, the differences are rather 
nominal than real Latham’s Descriptive 
Ethnology. Mr. Hodgson . 

The Dhimal , is a race of 15,000 souls 
in the Sal Forest of the Terai who about the 
beginning of the 19th Century migrated to 
the north and east of the Kooch from Nepal. 
The Dhimal dwell between the Konki and 
Dhonla, between the open plains and the higher 
levels of the mountains, and their villages, 
though distinct, the people not intermarrying, 
are intermixed with the Bodo. The Dhimal 
differ from the Bodo, in their language and 
their pantheon. Mr. Latham considers the 
terms Dhimal, Knmul and Tamil to be the 
same. The deities Data and Bidata preside 
over marriage, the feast of which is prolonged 
through three days, and costs from 30 to 40 
rupees- They bury their dead.— Latham’s 
De$rrij>tive Ethnology. 

Changlo means black, and is the name of 
a race who use a dialect of the Bhotia or 
Thibetan which is spoken along that por- 
tion of the northern frontier of the valley 
extending from the Binji Doar, to the 
confines of the Kuriapera Doar or fiom 
about the 91° to {he 92 g of E. long. Neither 
its northern limit nor the numbers speaking it 
have been ascertained. The inhabitants of this 
tract occupy the lesser elevations of the southern 
Himalaya range and are generally speaking 
agricultural. Their physical appearance ex- 
hibits a few shades of distinction noticeable 
between them and the tribes of the Sub-Hima- 
layas. They are smaller, less muscular, and 
the hue of their skin possesses a deep isabeliine 
I tint. From the latter circumstance, probably, 
they derive their appellation, the term Cbanglo 
meaning black. 

Talponi or Takpo, the country of the Tsk, 
is marked as Towang or Bnj Towang, in the 
ordinary maps, and lies in a line between 
Lluissa and Jorhat in Assam. Little is known 
of its occupants, but they may be Sharamar 
Tibetans of nomade habits. — Latham . 

8okpa, is a colony of pure Mongols. 

' AV ha tribes occupy the western extremity 
of the hills which form the northern boundary of 
Assam. The Akha dialects appear to belong the 
Abor group, 35 tvords in Mr. Brown’s list of .60 
being common to Akha and Abor and prefixes 
occurring as in Abor.— Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago, Nos. IV and V ‘ April and May, 
1853, p. 191. 
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Mechi 0 r Mecbe ot the N. £. frontier are draining off the large and unwholesome morass- 
supposed by Mr. Campbell to be the same as cs that still exist in mahal Kollongpur. But 
t^e Bodo of Mr. B. Hodgson. They are Indo* owing to the bad treatment to which the prison* 
Chinese of the Lohitic or Burmese branch of the ers were subjected and unhealthiness of the ' 
Turanian family. Their features bear out this season, the greater portion of them are said to 
Opinion. They are of good size, fair but of a have perished, and the task assigned to them 
yellow colour, good natured And tolerably in* remained unaccomplished. In one of their 
dustrious, but erratic and indifferent farmers. — districts, that of the Char Douar or Four 
{Campbell, 149.) The Dhimal tribe are smaller Marches, no less than 180 petty chiefs are said 
than the Mechi, but somewhat similar in ap- to bold authority in the Dofla villages.— 
pearapee with a language that in some degree Beng . Ass. Soc. Jour . No. 2051. Latham. 
differs. The Kachan, Naga, Abor, and some Miri, a hill tribe on the Eastern frontier of 
other tribes bordering on Assam are sup- the Abor area. They all wear some woollen 
posed to be of the same race as the Mechi. article of dress. They use the bow and poison- 
The Mechi form the chief population of ed arrow. The Miri are allied to Abor, 
the forests and N. E. Doars at the foot Dofla or Aka, rather than to the Mishmi! 
of the Sikkim and Bhutan hills, and a The Miri have their chief seat in the low 
few have recently settled on the extreme eastern hills north of Banskotta and Lukimpur, but 
portion of the Nepal Terai. They are suppos- the exactions and cruel ravages of their forrai- 
id to be the same as the Bodo, whom Mr. B. dable neighbours the Abor, have compelled 
Hodgson described. Their features are des- them to emigrate in large numbers iuto the 
cribed as Mongolian or Indo Chinese ; they are plains of Upper Assam. Mr. Robinson re- 
fairer than the hindus around them and of a marks that a partial comparison of the dialects 
yellow tinge : they are taller and larger than spoken by these tribes furnishes abundant evi- 
the Nepalese cultivators, are addicted to spirits dence of their original consanguinity, while the 
and to smoking opium. They are proof against coincidence between their vocables and the 
malaria, and make small temporary clearances terms in common use by the Thibetan tribes, 
in the forest, they are inferior to the Tbaru in is frequent and unequivocal, 
industrial habits. Abor, is a bill tribe in Assam on the 

Thatoa , a lowland tribe mentioned by Dr. southern face of the Himalayas and on the west 
Campbell as inhabiting similar tracts to their or left bank of the Dihong on the borders of 
neighbours IheJMechi. — Campbell, pp. 50 , 149. Tibet and China, in an extensive range of 
Dofla are in that portion of the southern face mountainous country along the southern ex- 
of the sub-Himalayas which extends from 32° posureof the great Himalayan chain, to the 
50* to about 34° north latitude, and forming the north of the Brahmaputra river in aboutLat. 
northern boundary of the valley of Assam, from 27° 12' N. extending from the 94° to 97° df 
the Jfuriapara Douar, to where the SubonBiri east longitude and bordering, it is said, on 
debouches iuto the plains. This tribe of Thibet and China. Padam is the term by 
mountaineers, are usually known to the people of which the races designate themselves, whom 
the valley, under the appellation of the Dophla the Assamese name the Bor and Bor Abor. 
or Dofla. This term, whatever may be its origin, The Bor cl well to the south of the Bor- Abor and 
is not recognized by the people to whom it is their chief town is Merabu : Bor is said to 
applied, except in their intercourse with the in- mean great, also, however, tribute, 
habitants of the plains. Bangni, the term in Bor Abor are higher up than are the Bor. 
their language to signify a man , is the only Their capital is Scmoug, of about 300 houses, 
designation they give themselves. During the they occupy the mountains on the north of 
latter days of the Ahora suzerainty when inter- j the Brahmaputra Itiver iu Lat. 28® N. and 
nal dissensions and the growing imbecility of Long. 95® E. to the >vest of the Dihong 
the government furnished opportunities for the river ; they are polyandrous, it being not 
bordering tribes to indulge in acts of rapine uncommon for an Abor woman to have two 
and lawless aggressions on their lowland husbands, brothers, living under one roof. They 
neighbours, the Dofla were not slow in exact- no not eat beef, but hunt aud eat the flesh of 
ing their share of the general spoil. Several the buffalo. They are more powerful than 
attempts were made to cbeok their atrocities the Bor. Their bachelors live in the Mo- 
nad oh one occasion, rajah Gourinath Sing/ is rang, a large building in the centre of the vu- 
said to have marched an army into their hills lAge for the reception of Btrangers, and in this ^ | 
for the express purpose of chastising them ; custom they resemble the Naga to the . south 
and as native historians tell us, several of Assam and some of the Archipelago 
.thousand Dofla were taken prisoners and racea. They sacrifice todeitiea of the woods 
brought down to the plains. The rajah, un- and hills. Numbers of these people are also 
willing that they should pine in indolence, found on the shores of the two great northern 
obliged them to dig a canal with the view of branches of the Brahmaputra river, when 
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first known they made periodical descents on 
the plains. Bor and Abor are Assamese names 
for the people who call themselves Padam. 
The meaning of “ Bor” is not clearly 
ascertained. According to one authority, 
Dor means tribute, hence Abor free from 
tribute, and the Padam race are so arrang- 
ed, into the payers of and non-payers 
of tribute. They carry bows and arrows some 
of which are poisoned. Their dress is made of 
the bark of the Udhal tree. Bor is also said to 
mean “ great” and we find the term of Bor 
Khampti employed. The Bor Abor is the more 
distant, the more independent and stronger 
portion. The Bor Abor lie on the higher hills 
and the similarity of their language to the 
Abor is not known. Considerable numbers of 
these people are also found on the shores of the 
two great northern branches of the Brahmaputra 
river. The British Government make money 
payments to the Bor Abor, Dofla, Miri and 
Aka to abstain from levying black mail in 
Assam. 

In the end of 1861 the Meyong Abor at- 
tacked and plundered a village in British terri- 
tory, but the tribe expressed a desire to renew 
friendly relations, and begged that their offen- 
ces might be overlooked. On the 5 th Novem- 
ber 1862, an agreement was made with them 
binding them to respect British territory 
and the same engagement was subscribed 
on 16th January 1863 by the Kelong Abor. 
On 8th November 1862 a similar engage- 
ment was concluded with the Abor of the Di- 
hong- Dibang Doars. 

The Abor Miri language belongs to the old 
Assam alliance, but it has been greatly modified 
by Tibetan. It has a strong ideologic resem- 
blance to theDhimal, Bodo, Garo, and Naga. — 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago, Nos. IV 
and V. April and Mag 1853, p. 190. (Ailclie- 
son, Treaties , Engagements and Sunnuds [ 
Vol. VII, p. 313.) Indian Annals, Latham's 
Descriptive Ethnology* 

The Bib or, J ubar f and Kulta or Kolita , are 
populations to the north and east of the Abor 
and Mishmi localities, on the drainage of the 
Brahmaputra. 

Khampti , a people of Assam, who are skilful 
workers in metal ; the Kbarati of the distant 
hills of Assam are Siamese. — Campbell , 149. 

Mishmi . —In the country to the east of Assam, 
between India and China, the Mishmi moun- 
tains which occupy the most northerly part, are 
the southern and western slopes of a mass of 
snowy mountains which sweep round the 
N, Yf. of Assam from the east bank of 
the river Dihong to the sources of th*? Dihong. 
The people of the Mishmi hill*, have their 
frontier touching that of the Abor or Padam, 
on the drainage of the Dihong and Dibong, 


in small villages, the Mishmi and Padam 
acknowledge a common origin and eat to- 
gether. They use the bow and cross-bow and 
poisoned arrows and are often at war on the 
surrounding tribes. Their chiefs dress in 
Chinese and Tibetan clothes and ornaments. 
Polygamy is allowed. The Mishmi sacrifice 
fowls and pigs to the rural deities. They 
engage iu trade : forge iron and build suspen- 
sion bridges. The Bubhajia, Taying and Mijhu 
are Mishmi tribes. — Latham's Ethnology . 

The Garo race occupy the Garo or Gar- 
row mountains to the south of the valley 
of Assam in a triangular extent of moun- 
tainous country lying between the left 
bank of the Brahmaputra and the Khassia 
hills. From its apex to its base, this 
triangle lies between the 25° and the 26° of 
N. Lat. and the base itself extends from the 
90° to the 91° of E. long. Their physical 
appearance, modes and customs, are different 
from those of the Bhotia, and this, with their 
remote situation, appears to militate against 
the supposition that they are in any way con- 
nected with the Cis- Himalayan tribes. But 
though they have no traditionary legends and 
no written character to serve to enlighten on 
this subject, there is a striking affinity between 
the Garo language and the several dialects 
spoken by the Bhotia tribes. Though th$se 
present several modifications, they may neverthe- 
less be traced to the same radicals, so as to 
prove that an essential affinity existed in their 
primitive structure ; thus affording historical 
evidence of such a nature as it is impossible 
for either accident or desigu to have falsified. 
They are about 40 miles; sonth from Goal- 
para, and to the north of Mymensing. They 
are a race of hillmen but differ in many respects 
from other hill tribes. Their chief location is 
the hill country just within the bend of the 
Brahmaputra as it sweeps round from Assam 
into Bengal, in the extreme western portion 
of the range, which separates Silhet from 
Assam. More to the east are the Cossya hills, 
Dr. Campbell (p. 51) says, the Garo race 
are small and dark, savage and trouble- 
some, and are said to be distinct and 
dissimilar from the other tribes in their 
neighbourhood and more to resemble the Kol 
and Bhil, but their direct distance from 
the Sontal and Rajmahali is 150 miles. The 
Garo are called by the villagers and upper 
hill people, Cooncli Garo ; though they them- 
selves, if asked of what raoe they are, will 
answer, “ Garo,” and not give themselvea 
other tribal appellation, though there are many 
tribes of the Garo. A Garo is usually described 
as a stout, well-shaped man ; hardy, and ableto 
do much work ; of a surly look ; flat, kafir-like 
nose ; small eyes, generally blue or brown ; fore- 
head wrinkled. and over-hanjmtj' eve- brow; with 
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large mouth, thick Upland face round and short ; 
their colour is of a light or deep brown. The 
women are short and squat, with masculine 
expression of face ; in the features they differ 
little from the men. The dress of these people 
corresponds with their persons. They eat all 
manner of food, even dogs, frogs, snakes, and 
the blood of all animals. The last is baked 
over a slow fire, in hollow green bamboos, till 
it becomes of a nasty dirty greeu colour. They 
are fond of drinking to excess. Liquor is 
put into the mouths of infants almost as soon 
as they are able to swallow. Their religion is 
a mixed hinduism aud shamanism, they worship 
Mahadeva ; and at Baunjaur, a pass in the 
hills, they worship the sun aud moon. To 
ascertain which of the two they are to worship 
upon any particular occasion, their priest takes 
a cup of water, aud some wheat: first calling the 
name of the sun, he drops a grain into the water, 
it it sink, they are then to worship the sun ; 
but should it not sink, they then would drop 
another grain iu the name of the moon, aud 
and so on till one of the grains sink. All re- 
ligious ceremonies are preceded by a sacrifice 
to their god, of a bull, goat, hog, cock, or dog. 
Except milk they use everything. They live 
in houses raised from the ground on piles. 
The youngest daughter inherits. A widow 
marries the brother of her deceased husband ; 
if he die, the next: if all, the father. The 
dead are kept four days, then burnt amidst 
feasting and drinking aud the ashes buried on 
the spot. A small dish of bell metal with em- 
bossed figures, called a Deo-Kora is hung up 
as a household god aud worshipped and sacri- 
ficed to : and the. Garo believe that wfien the 
household are asleep, the Deo or figure of the 
Kora issues iu search of food aud returns to its 
Koni to rest. The Garo are under British 
control. They are classed as Clie-anna (G 
Annas) and l)as Anna (10 Annas) but they 
consider themselves one and the same people. 
They use sharp barnbu panji or stakes, four 
iuehes long, as a means of opposing invasion. 
In a treaty in 1848, they consented to abstain 
from hangiug human skulls in their houses. 
They build their houses on piles. The 
Marquis of Hastings, says they are divid- 
ed into many independent communities, or 
rather dans, acting together from a principal 
of common origin, but without any ostensible 
head of their league. With them all property 
and authority descends wholly in the female 
Hue. On the death of the mother, the bulk of 
the family possessions must go to the favourite 
daughter (if there be more than one), who is 
designated as such, without regard to primo- 
geniture, during the life-time of her parent. 
The widower has a stipend secured to him at 
the time of marriage. A moderate-' portion is 
given to each qf the other sisters, A son re- 


ceives nothing whatever, it being held among 
the Garo that u man can always maintain 
himself by labour. The woman acknowledged 
as chief in each of the clans is called Muhar. 
Her husband is termed Muharrce. He is her 
representative in all concerns, but obtains no 
right in her property. The clan will interfere 
if they see the possessions of the Muhar in 
course of dissipation. If a daughter be the 
issue of the marriage, a son of the issue of the 
Muhar’s father is sought in preference to 
become her husband ; and iu default of such 
a person, the son of the nearest female relation 
of the Muhar (he being of due age) would 
stand next fur selection. The husbands to the 
sisters of a Muhar are called Lushkur, aud it is 
a denomination to which a notion of rank is 
attached. The Garo were in the constnut 
habit of makiug predatory incursions upon 
British frontier villages in the plains, de- 
capitating their victims, and carrying oil their 
heads as funeral offerings to their departed 
chiefs. It has repeatedly been found neces- 
sary to punish these outrages by sending a 
military expedition into the country, and by 
closing the markets iu the plains frequented by 
the Garo. A party of them, iu May 18i>0, mui* 
dered sixteen natives of the plains in the North 
of the Myinensingh district, aud afterwards 
mutilated the bodies. They confessed the crime 
and three were executed iu their own villages 
before their own people. Their accomplices, 
iu number some twenty men, were condemned 
to transportation for various periods. Their 
object was not so much plunder, as human 
heads to offer to their spirit of the mountains. 
The rajah of Nustuug one of the Kdias9yah 
states subsequently undertook to aid in re- 
pressing these raids. The Garo bills are a 
confused assemblage from 1,000 to 0,000 feet 
in height, estimated area, 4,317 square miles. 
The rock formation is supposed to be chiefly of 
gneiss, or stratified granite . — Coleman Myth* 
Hind. p. 320. Uniting'* Private Journal; 
Vol. II., page 132-3 IG. See Khassya ; Mikir ; 
Kuki ; Singh po India, 31-73, 2-73,38, 33D- 
The rajah of Nustuug, is well nigh indepen- 
dent and is the most powerful and influential 
of all the hill chiefs, not alone from his posi- 
tion but from his unusual popularity, He had 
conferred upon him, about the year 18G8, the 
titles of Rajah Babadoor in consideration of hw 
uniform loyalty to the British, notwith- 
standing the strenuous efforts made to enlist 
him iu the revolts of the hill tribes. TheKus- 
tung territory forms the South West portion 
of the Cossyah district, and borders on the 
Garo country ; and the rajah entered into a 
convention with the British that, should it be 
at any time requisite to the latter power to 
move troops in the Garo hills from th« 
Eastward, they should have a free passage 
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through his territory. His turbnl nt "and're- British ami his country was taken under pro- 
fractory neighbours »re"the ‘Jynteah, Coesyah, tection. The population of the Jyntia hills is 
Garo, Bhootanese, Naga, and Abor. Dr about 40,000 souls, and of the Cossiah 
Buchanan Hamilton says, the under bark of the hills about 82 400. The Cossiah states are 
Celtia orientalis tree, like that of the West India twenty-five in number, of which five, vise- 
Oeltis, consists ol numerous reticulated fibres, Chcrra Boonjee ; K by rim, N tisiung, Sung- 
and fornis njkind ot natural cloth, used by the ree and Nuspwng, are commonly called 
H«ro (‘ Lin, *1 rans.,* xvn, p. 209). lie also the 41 Semi -independent. States.’ 1 The chi« fs 
describes it in his report on Assam, as a kind of exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction 
rug worn by the Gam in the cold weather, and over their own people in all matters 
serving them as blanket by night. Captain pertaining exclusively to them. The minor 
Reynolds sent a specimen of it to the Agri- states, known ns tin? Dependent States/’ are 
Jiortic. Society ; the* (J.iro make several such twenty in number, the chief of which are 
cloths of different colours from various barks. Nungklow, 

The Caro who come to the plains, generally M oleum, 

buy some small ends of cloths from flic Ben- Murriow, 

galees, to attend the hauls (fairs) in, not as 
clothing to protect them from wind and wen- ohevla** 
t her . — Royle Fib . 1*1. 317. Iknvarrah No- 

The Mikir tribe are. partly hill men and partly tour men, 
lowlauders, occupying a considerable area in Mowseuram. 
the Assam district of Nowgong and in Nor- Moleem was conquered in 1829, and the 
them Cachnr whose numbers are computed at r*j ill of Khyrim ceded to the British, the terri- 
26,000. They flit from place to place every tory to the S. E. of the Oomean or Bonga 
four or five years to cultivate cotton and rice. Bane river. In 1861, its raj di was deposed 
They build houses on platforms, drink spirits, and Malay Singh, a new chief installed. No 
cat opium and are eit her unbelievers or impel- engagements have ever been made with Nobo, 
feet converts to Hinduism : delight in festivals Sopho, Svung, Moflung Poonjee, and Lvksom 
and in their attendant drunkenness, they eat Poonj**e, but. agreements were entered into 
beef and pork, and fowls are sacrificed to the with Mowyang in 1 829, Dowarrah Notoorman 
sun, moon, and invisible deities attached to in I 837, Soopar Poonjee in 182'J, ami in I860, 
trees, their physiognomy and dress is that of with Bliaival. 

the people of the Khasia Hills, to whom the The esii mated area of ihvCossyallills is7,2 90 

Mikir seems to he allied, and perhaps the sq. miles, About 16 in. on the Sylhet side, and 

Niiga, the (Biro, the Khasia, Jaintia and Mikir about the same on that of Assam, it consists 
are all affined. The Mikir of North Cachnr of low land interspersed with small hills. Jn 
are mild and little courageous though they the interior, ahon^ 50 in. in extent, is an mi- 
carry the dhao and spear .— Lathams Descrip - dulating hilly table land, from 1,500 to 2,500 
the Ethnology. feet high. Coal is said to abound in the hills 

The Cossgah or Khassia country, on the of Jynteah'. The localities admitting of cult i- 
North East frontier has iron of great vation are the plateau of the Cossyah and 
purity, smelted at. Bundua ; Cassia lignea Jynteah hills, the lower rnnges on the Assam 

is one of its principal articles of export, and a border, mid the slopes towards the Sylhet 
variety of parti-coloured cioihs, generally plains. The area of the three plateau is 
known by the name of Sylhet clot hs. Some of about 3,500 square miles and their heights vary 
them are* dyed of rich colours and being of a from 8, "00 to 6,000 feet above the sea level, 
strong durable texture, are well adapted for l he soil is a ferruginous red clay, with a sub- 
table covers, to which purpose the.v are usually soil of shingle little suited for profitable cuL 
applied in the Eastern part of Bengal. The ti vation. in the hollows, however, a tine black 
Cossyah and Jyntia hill territorv is adminis- mould is found extending often over many 
teredby an Assistant attached to the Assam acres. On the plateaux, miles upon miles of 
Commission. The value of the export and land are as level as the most highly cultivated 
import trade of the country is about rupees portions of Kent and the Lothians. On the 
30,000 a year with Assam, and with the middle plateau the temperature averages that 
Bengal plains about lo£ lakhs, the exports of the English summer ; rising to 72° during 
being 7 lakhs. The tntaf revenue from lands the hottest months. The cold weather is less 
nnd taxes in 1857 amounted to rupees 23,023. severe than an English winter. The cultivated 
The first treaty with Jvntia was concluded in land in those hdls is very little. A late survey 
1824. The rajah Ram Sing rendered no gave 12,22 » acres or less than 10 square inileg 
assistance during the Burmese war, hut he as the total in the Jynteah hills , while wilhifk 
agreed to acknowledge allegiance to the an area of 4,450 square miles among t$9 
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Cossyah hills only 30 square miles have been have entered India at a period as early as the 

brought under crops. The Cossyah hills have introduction of Druidioal rites into Europe. The 

a small isolated body of people of theTuic or Kasia arc the ablest bodied of the borderers 
Siamese race. The Ahom who once ruled of Assam. Their tribe or race differs very little 

Assam, were also of the Siamese race. — C. from that of the G«ro. They ore arranged in 

149. The Khassva race inter their dead on petty rajahships, in the Kasia hills. Nat wor- 
ths unduiatory eminences of the country. The ship seoms the culture of the Kasia. They 
tribe habitually erect dolmens, meuhirs, cysts dread snakes. They build their houses on piles, 
and cromlechs, almost as gigantic in their They trap fish, like the people in Java, Borneo 
proportions, and very similar in appearance and Sumatra. They distil and drink intoxicating 
and construction to the so-called Druidical re- liquors, and between Ringhot and Uherra, and 
mains of Western Europe. These were des- in other places are bridges of the fibres of the 
cribed and figured by Col. Yule, on the Bengal India rubber tree, described by Captain Yule. 
Asiatic Journal for 1844. They keep cattle but The Khassia hills present in general the a$- 
drink no milk, estimate distances traversed pcct of a well defined plateau with compara- 
by the mouthfuls of betel-leaf chewed en route , tively small, isolated, elevations. The plateau 
and among them the marriage tie i3 so is terminated to the north bv the valley 
loose that the son commonly forgets his of the Brahmaputra, to the south by that 
father when the sister’s son inherits pro- of the Surma, (SchlrjyitUweU’s General 
perty and rank. The undulatory eminences of I Hypsometry of India, Vol. JL pp. 95,98). 
the country, some 4,0U0 feet to 6,000 feet | These hills lie between the two British Pro- 
above the level of the sea, are dotted with vinous of Assam and Caehar, and the non h- 
groups of huge unpolished squared pillars and Western portion of the territory of Burma!), 
tabular slabs, supported on three or four rude Mun-ipaor . — In this great mountain tract, one 
piers. In one spot, buried in a sand grove, or two \ alleys occur. Tne largest, that of Mnni- 
were found a nearly complete circle of menhir, poor is, from its connection with the British 
the tallest of which was 30 feet out of the Government, and from the tribes around it all 
ground, 6 feet broad, and 2 feet 8 inches thick • admitting its supremacy, the most important, 
and in front of each was a dolmen or cromlech, Lying between latitude 23* 50' and 25° 30' 
of proportionately gigantic pieces of rock, north, and longitude 93 g 10' and 94* 30' east, 
while the largest slab measured is 32 feet the mountain tract in question is bounded on 
high, 15 feet broad, and 2 feet thick. Several the north and west by the British Provinces of 
that were seen had been very recently erected. Assam and Cachar, and on the east by the 

The method of removing the blocks is by cut* Kubbo valley now subject to Burmah. To the 

ting grooves, along which fires are lighted, and norlh-east and south, the boundary is not well 
into which, when heated, cold water is run, defined, and would much depend upon the 
which causes the rock to fissure along the extent to which the Munnipure government, 

groove ; the lever and mpe are the only might spread its influence amongst the hill 

mechanical aids used in transporting and erect- tribes in those directions, but in the north e^st 
ing the blocks. The objects of their erection it may he denoted by aline drawn north from 
are various — sepulture, marking spots where the north-western corner of the Kubbo valley 
public events had occurred, &e. It is a curi- until it strikes the Assam boundary, and in 
ous fact that the Khasian word fora stone, the south by one drawn west from the source 
4< man,** as commonly occurs in the names of of the Numsailung river, the fixed south east 
their villages and places as that of man, maen, boundary, till its junction with the Tooyai 
and men does in those of Brittany, Wales, river. 

Cornwall, &c. ; thus Mansmai signifies in Of the space comprised in these bounds, the 
Khasia the stone of oath, Mamloo, the stone valley of Muunipore occupies nearly the caj'tre. 
of salt, Manftong, the grassy stone, &c., just as It is called by the Munniporee pe- ple “Meitliei- 
in Wales Pennaaen Mawr signifies the hill of leipak.” The Burmese call itKa-the, the Benga- 
the big stone, and in Brittany a menhir, is a lees Moglai, and Assamese Meklc- T he area 
standing, and a dolmen a tablestone, &c The of the whole territory is about 7,000 square 
resemblance of the burrows and their contents miles, and that of the central valley about 
(with the cromlechs, &c.) to the. Druidical re- 650. Much of the valley is at all seasons, 
mains which are discovered in the ancient seats covered with water. It seems indeed at one 
of the Celtic race in Europe, is too exact and re- time to have formed a large lake, and the piece 
markable to be accounted for on any other sup- of water in the south called the Logtak, appears 
position than that of their derivation from the to be the unfilled but rapidly filling, remnant ot 
same origin. Hence the people who introduced it. From the most credible .traditions, the 
Druidical rites into India must have brought valley appears originally to have been occupied 
them with them from Central Asia, and they must by several tribes, the principal of which were 
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named Koomul, Looang, Moiraog and Meithei, 
a ll of whom came from different directions, 
for a time, the Koomul appears to have been 
the most powerful, and after its declension, 
the Moirang tribe. 

Of the population, composed of different 
classes, the principal is the Meithei, next the 
Phoongnai, lifter whom the Teng kul, the 
Ayokpa, the Kei, the Loee and Mussulman. 
The Meithei population is divided into four 
pnrts called “ Punnahs,” which arc designated 
in the order of th«dr seniority * l Kaphum,” 
“ Lai phum,” “ Ahulloop *' and “ Niharoop.” 

The Loee population consists nf people who 
pay tribute, and is considered so inferior that 
the name Meithei is not given to it. 

Tne marshes of the south in the vicinity of 
the Logtak afford a retreat to serpents of a 
formidable size, and the whole valley of Mun- 
niporc is much infested bv the serpent tribe. 
Some of them are exceedingly active and hold 
as the Tanglci. It is fond of ascending ham- 
boos, along the branches of which it move- 
with great velocby, and if enraged, throws 
itself from an extraordinary height upon the 
object of its anger. Its bite is said to be 
mortal. This, added to its great activity and 
fierceness makes the Tangier an object of much 
dread. 

The inhabitants of the hills around the valley 
of Munnipore, in the west, are known under 
the general appellation of Naga and Kooki. 
In Munnipore they are all embraced in the 
term Him, but Koupooee, Qiioirnig, Khongjai, 
Kamsol, Anul-Namfait, Aimole, Koin, Koireng, 
Checroo, Chote, Pooroom, Muntuk, Kanin, 
M lining, Tungkool, Loohoopn, Mou, Muram, 
Miyang-khnng, (Tnamei are the names in use 
amongst Munuiporees to distinguish the princi- 
pal tribes, and though each of these tribes has 
a distinctive nam'e of its own, of ten quite different 
from the Muniporee one. — McCulloch'* Re- 
cords, Government of India; Foreign Depart 
me tit, pp. 10, 34, 41. — Lathams Descriptive 
ethnology. 

Sing p/t o - — Leaving out of view the intruding 
and partially inters pread Shan or L.»u tribes, the, 
.lbirmaiis march on the north with rude tribes ot 
their own family, collectively termed Singpho, 
(properly Sing Hi 1) who occupy the upper Ira- 
wadi. On the extreme north the linguistic 
boundaries of the Singpho are unknown. ft is 
possible that they march with the Khnmpa or 
ruder Tibetans of the S. H., unless the snowy 
mountains which there form the watershed 
between the Irawadi and the Tsaug-po, 
cut them off, ns is more probable, from all 
intercourse with their northern neighbours. 
A wild tribe only known under the generic 
Lau, termed Kba-mwg, occupy the mountains 
to the North East of the Khaiu-ti, apparently 


in the upper part of the Mi-li or Nam-Kin. 
They are interspersed between the Khara-ti and 
the Mung-fan, the later appearing to belong to 
the Tibetan family (Si-fan or Kham-pa.) The 
Kha-nungmay form a link between the Kham- 
pa and the Singpho or Burtnan families. 

The Singpho march on the N. W., with the 
Mish-mi who occupy the eastern mountainous 
extremity of the basin of the Brahmaputra, 
and oil the VV. and S. VV. with the Naga and 
Munnipuri tribes. In the interior of Arakau and 
between it and the Kyndunyn river, several 
tribes are scattered over the highlands to the 
south of the Kuki, N»ga and Mnnipuri tribes. 

Some of these, such as the Khy-oung-liia 
and Khu-mi or Ku-mwi (properly Ku-mi), of 
Hie middle b;>siu of the Koladyn, belong to the 
Bunnun family. 

The more eastern tribes, such as the Lung* 
klm (perhaps the Lunkta a branch of the Kuki) 
of the upper Koladan, and the Heuma or Shin- 
du, and the Khou or Kun who are amongst the 
feeders and beyond the Koladan, are too little 
known to be referred with certainty to any 
particular branch of that family, although it is 
probable that the latter arc allied to the Kuki, 
Kumi, &e. The Lung*kha are said to be com- 
posed of an offshoot of the Heuma of the 
Sliitidu (dhentu, Tseindu or Shiamdu) and two 
tribes called Lung Khe and Bowng-jwe which 
it subdued. Captain Tiekell says that the 
feeders of the Mi Khyoung, the principal east- 
ern affluent of the Koladyn, descend from 
masses of high hills about Lat. 21° 50* N. 
inhabited by the Kun, 

Mru or Tang Mru , a tribe on the Koladan 
river, are supposed by Dr. Latham to be the 
same as the Mvung who allege their origin to 
be from Tipper.di. The number of the Mru in 
Arracan is about 2,800. At one time a Mru 
chief was chosen king of Arrakan, and the 
country was Mru when the Rukhcng conqueror 
invaded the country. The word Mru is sup - 
, posed also to be the same as Miri. — Dr . 
i Lath nni's Ethnology, 

The Ch umiak arc a race to the North and 
Last of Chittagong, dwelling between the Kuki 
and the plains. The Chumiah and the Kuki are 
described ns having Hat noses, small eyes, and 
broad round faces, and differ from the Naga 
rare, both in appearance and customs. 

Sak or That a small tribe on the river Nauf 
near the Koladyn rivei* in Arrakan.— Latham, 

The Heuma or Sheadu tribe inhabit the 
hills north of Arrakan. They occupy the 
Ycoma-toung hills, on the watershed between 
theMceyk-young and the drainage of the Munni- 
pur rivers. Their chiefs arc called Abcn, and 
their villages have from fifty to 400 houses* 
They use the trap-bow for shooting the ele- 
phant, but fire-arms are superseding the ruder 
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Weaptms. They regard the sun and moon as doi- 
lies. The Hearns are placed by Captain Tick el l 
in the higher hills to tne N. and N. E. of the 
Kun tribes, between 21° and 22* N. Lai and 
93 Q and 94° E. Lou. They do not appear to 
differ from the other rude tribes of the Buninm 
family, and are probably closely allied to the 
Maitipuri tubes, — Latham, 

Ka*mi or Ku-mi are tribe on the Koladyn 
river who assert that they once dwelt on the hills 
now held by the Khyeu* Their name seems the 
same as that of the Khuraia of Chittagong. 

Khyeu, is a name given to several popula- 
tions, — one tribe who tattoo their skins, dwell 
on the Koladyn river, in Arrakan. Another on 
the Yuma mountains south of the Koiadyn 
river; the Mru are sometimes called Kiiyen. 
Khyen, indeed, as also Klin, are, probably, names 
givr-n to most of the rude tribes of the Arrakau 
and Burmese mountHins. Those of the Khyeu 
r.o the south of the Koladyn river, are Burmese 
subjects, pay taxes, serve us soldiers, ami live a 
quiet lifts. But the Khyen on the hills are inde- 
pendent. They say that they fled thither from 
tne plains of the Irawmli. They are ruled by 
their village chiefs. Their religious chief is the 
Papin, whose office is hereditary, and is that of 
prophet, soothsayer and Driest. They believe 
in the metempsychosis. They worship the Subri 
tree, a thick bushv tree, bearing a small be.rry ; 
they also worship the thunderbolt. Tne Khyen 
grow and spin cotton into cloth, widen they 
dye black and wear The women taituo their 
faces. Tiie true and typical Khyen is the in- 
dependent mountaineer of tne central districts. 
The Kkjjtmtj or Kingto residing to the south of 
the Koladau, in the Yu-iua reuse as far as the 
north border of Pegu, but chiefly in the up- 
per basin of the L«m-yo, have a tiadition 
that tifry once possessed the phtiu9 of Pegu and 
Av«. The name seems to be the sofi Burma!) 
pronunciation of Karen, and they may be a 
remnant of au old borne from the north, pressed 
in to the mountains or restricted to them by the 
Karen as the other Yuma tribes probably were. 
Linguistically, the Khyeu are connected with 
the Yuma tribes to the north-ward. Physically, 
they are of the earlier and purer of the Mon- 
golian race of the Irawadi family, like the Ni- 
eobarian, Kutni and Kuki. Their faces are 
Hatter and less regular than the Burma n and 
eofwequehtly than the Karens. Captain Phayre 
says their maimers and appearance are similar to 
t&fsa of the Komi. They make iron and cloth 
and bite the usual weapons of the tribes of the 
upper Irawadi .—Latham, 

The Bom-za or Bun-zu or Bom*du of the Ra- 
khomgj ilweil north of the Koladyn, inhabiting 
chiefly the upper basin of the Kurmfuli or 
cactoru branch of the Chittagong river. 


Lunglitd, Rung ye, Kuki — To the north of 
the Bom *u or Bumzu (BoiudU) are Closely 
allied tribes termed collectively Lungkta, 
Kunaye, or Kuki, who occupy the highlands 
ot’Tipperah and extend 8 E. towards the head 
of the Kolauyn. Both the Buu-zu and Kuki 
appear, like the Kumi, to belong to the Bunmm 
family. The Kuki represent its most archaic 
and barbarous condition. The tribes that have 
been exposed on the sea board of Arrakan or in 
(lie basin of the iraWadi, to the influence of the' 
Chinese, Shan, Mon, Bengali and more dis- 
tant commercial nations, have attained a compa- 
ratively high civilization. The Bingpho al- 
though much behind tne Burmans, are greatly 
in advance of the Kuki, and Lite Burmese seem 
ai a very ancient period, when tlierr condition 
was similar to that of the Kuki mid perhaps, in 
many respects more barbarous, to have spread 
themselves from the upper Irawadi to the south 
aud West as far as the highlands of Tipperah 
on the one sideband Pegu ou the other. | When- 
ever the sLock from which they have been de- 
rived was originally located, they probably first 
appeared on the Ultra Indian ethnic stage as 
a barbarous Himalayan tribe, immediately to 
the eastward of I be Misliini, if indeed they 
were not identical with t he Misliini, of that era. 
The upper Irawadi was probably then occupied 
by the ruder and iuland tribes of the Mou- 
Anam a Ilia uce. 

The Kor/poore comprise two tribes, the 
Souyboo amt tuoeer-ou, fhe Koupouee oc- 
cupy tne hills between Cacliar and the valley 
of Munuipore in their whom breadth, a direct, 
distance of about forty miles \ and from 
North latitude, they formerly extended over 
nearly an »<jual distance to the South. The 
whole of this tract was formerly thickly 
studded with villages, some ul them of con- 
siderable size, and Bougboo tradition give?*, as 
the place of their origin, the mountain to warns 
the South of ihe valley named Thungclling. 
They ami all the other races of Kill people 
congregate in communities, composed usually 
of familhs connected with one another by 
blood-lies. The superior elevations being the 
most healthy ; their villages are usually to be 
found on them. Before the aubjugwiiou of 
the Bougboo tribe to Munuipore, almost every 
village was at war with its neighbour. On 
their subjugulion this watfure was put a stop 
to, but the remembrance of their feuds remains 
aud they would break out afresh to-morrow 
were the restraining hand of Munuipore with- 
drawn. Munuipore has, however, been abl e'to 
exert so much influence amongst the Koupooee 
as to prevent feuds being openly carried on, but 
a state of active feud appears to be the one na- 
tural to all the tribes from Cape Negrais to as 
far north as we have any knowledge. Tb» 
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Koupdoee ^re much attached to their the high range that skirts the valley ofMunni pore 
Viliams, which are permanent. The village and the Burak, as far as the Adgamifc tribe, 
and it® immediate preciucts form their grave- from whose aggression they have suffered much! 
yard, and when, for u time, from whatever From these aggressions ami their owit feuds] 
cause, they have been obliged to desert their they have much decreased in number, but are 
village, they more often express their wish to still a very considerable tribe, possessed of 
return to it as being the grave of their anccs- much energy which dcvelopes itself in trade with 
tors, than to it as being their own birth the Angamee and the British frontier District* 
place. Their attachment then to their village The Kliougjai or Ku-ki, until lately, occu- 
is created quite as much by its holding the pied the hills to the South of the Koupooee 
tombs of their ancestors as by its being the whilst in this position, little or nothing of therit 
place of their birth. The mountain-land was known, but they caused feur from their 
around the Koupooee village, within certain vicinity. South of them lav the Poi, Soote, 
fixed bond*, is usually the property of the vil- Taute, L'josei, and other tribes, belter armed 
Jage. This they cultivate with rice in eleva* than they were, ami of the same genus as them- 
tiuus suited to it, and with other crops in selves, but at feud with them. By these they 
situations unfitted for that species of grain, were driven from their native hills, the task be- 
The spot cultivated this year, is not again ing rendered easier by the internal animosities 
cultivated for the next ten years; it having of the Khongjai themselves, and the Khongjai 
been found that that interval of time is required tire now scattered around the valley of Muum- 
i or the formation of a cultivable soil by the pore, and thence through the lulls to North and 
decay of the vegetable matter that again youth Cachar. Thus they broke into distinct 
springs upon it. Every village has three here- tribes. Although occupants of the hills to the 
ditary officers, namely Kool-lfik*pa,Loop*lak-pa i south of the valley of Muuuipore their trauilions 
and Lum-uoo, and officers, besides these, are j do not give tlio southern hills as the place of 
elected* If the hereditary chief or koul-lak-pa. ; their origin, hut rather lead them (o the belief 
be a man of wealth, lie will he also a man of that it was m the North. The salique law rigo- 
influeuee. The Koupooee are sub-divided into rously prevails amongst the Khonjni, but the 
families Koornul, Luoang, Augom and Ning- influence of woman is great amongst them.— 
thanja, A member of any of these families McCulloch's Records . 0. I. F. J) pp 42, 69. 
may marry a member of any other, hut inter- The Kuki country lies to the south of the 
marriage of members of the same family is I Garo, Kasia, and Mikir areas, or the hill ranges 
strictly prohibited. Though not attended to of Garo, Jaiutia and C«»cli.»r in iSylhet, Tip per ah 
with the same strictness, this prohibition, in and Chittagong — among the mountains to 
regard to marriage, and this distinction of fa- the north-east of the Chittagong province, 
milies under the same designations, exists There are new Kuki who came from the 
amongst the Munniporee race. All the hill- ruder prrts of Tipperah and Chittagong, and 
people are dirty, but amongst them the their form of speech is not always intelligible 
Koupooee is comparatively clean, he fre- to an old Kuki. The Manipur dialects and 
quently bathes,, though he dues not devote the new Kuki are mutually intelligible. In 
tuuch time to the purification of his skin. He 1848-49, four Kuki tribes, — the Diadon, the 
is omnivorous, and of coursewithout prejudices Shingaliion, the Cliuugseu and the^ Lunagum 
of caste, but one species of food lie never touches were driven into north and south Cachar and 
milk to him is an abomination. In appearance, into Manipur, from their locations . by 
manners and customs there is no essential differ- the Lushai people who speak a Kuki dialect 
fence between the two divisions of the Koupoo* but dwell further south, lbey »vere driven 
ee, the Song boo and Pooeeron, but though back by Gulonel Lister and his bylhet light 
so much alike in these respects, between their Infantry. He entertained the new Kuki as 
languages there is so great a difference, soldiers, and they are found to form good out* 
that when they wish to communicate with post soldiers on the frontiers of both the 
due anoLhcr they have to resort to the Lushai and the Augami countries* 1 uthett is 
language of Munnipore. The Booeer-on do their chief deity, he is benevolent : and 
not appear at any time to have been numerous, Gbuinvishvels a malignant deity. The Kufci 
and they are at present confined to a few vil- likewise worship the moon. They ^ have Ii6 
lages situated in the North Eastern corner of professed minister of religion. The lhcmpu, 
♦he space before indicated as the region of the their priest aud diviner, is not hereditary and 
Koupooee tribe. his oftice * 8 f,ot from fear °* t j l * ihilfaf- 

The Quoireng tribe, have a language distinct tory rites. The Kuki occupy Sylhet, fipperub 
from those of the Songboo audPooeeron but with and Chittagong, with an offset in Cacbar mb 
m ' gloat similarity in all other respects. They in- are called the old Kuki* Those in Cachar Are 1 
habit all the hills uorili of the Koupooee, between skilful in the cultivation- and weaving of 
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Cf^ton, j.Tbe Cachnr old Kuki are under 
4*000 and are arranged into three divisions 
the llhangkul, the Khelma and the Betch. 
The Kuki are also called Luugkta. They are 
little civilised, are of nu active, muscular 
make, but not tall* The tradition of the 
Kuki respecting their origin is, that they 
and the .Vlug, are the offspring of the same pro- 
genitor, who had two sons by different mothers 
The Mug, they say, are the descendants of 
the elder, and the Kuki of the younger son. 
The mother of the younger having died dur- 
ing his infancy i he was neglected by his 
step-mother, who, while she clothed her own 
son allowed him to go naked. According to 
Coleman, p* 2154 the Kuki are divided into a 
number of distinct tribes, totally independent of 
each other. The rajahships, he says, are here- 
ditary, and the rajalis by way of distinction, 
wear a small slip of black clot h round iheir 
loins ; and, as a farther mark of superior rank, 
they have their hair brought forward and tied 
in a bunch, so as to overshade the forehead, 
while the rest of the Kuki leave their’s hanging 
loose over the shoulders. The Kuki arm 
with bows and arrows, spears, clubs, and 
dab, a hand hatchet, resembling the knife of 
the Nnir on the Malabar Coast, and a most des- 
tructive weapon in cl »se comb it. They also 
wear round their necks large strings of a par- 
ticular kind oi shell found in their hills : about 
their loins, and on their thighs, immediately 
above the knee, they tie large bunches of long 
goat’s hair of a red colour, and on their arms 
they have broad rings of ivorv, in order to 
make them appear the more terrific to their 
enemies. The Kuki are vindictive ; blood 
roust always be shed for blood. They have 
but one wife but they may however, 
keep as many concubines as they please. 
Adultery may be punished with instant 
death by either of the injured parties, if ( 
the guilty be caught by them in the | 
fact. The Kuki on the Eastern fron- | 
tier are an entirely different race from j 
the Kook l of the Chittagong jungles. The 
name by which they are commonly known is 
r * Tipperah In physiognomy some of them 
are like the Munipooree , but the greater part 
bear more resemblance to the Khasia tribes 
having strongly marked kalmuk , or Mongo- 
lian features, with flat faces and thick lips, 
not, in general shorter in stature than Bengali , 
but far more muscular and strongly made. 
Many of them, with complexions scarce- 
ly darker than a swarthy European. The 
villages contain perhaps from 100 to 200 
inhabitants each, and each house is raised on 
bamboo piles 4 or 5 feet from the ground. 
The Kuki race of Assam were much ad- 
dieted to make inroadsou the plains, not for 


plunder, but to procure heads, and they have 
been known to carry off fifty heads in a night. 
On the death of a chief, the body is smoke 
dried and kept for two months with the fami- 
ly. If a rajah fall in battle, they immediately 
proceed on a head hunting expedition and 
bring in the heads of those they kill, hold 
feastings and dancings and, after cutting the 
head into pieces, -send a portion to each 
village. This is considered in the light of a 
sacrifice to the manes of the deceased. In the 
spring of 1371, they made, several inroads 
into Assam, for the purpose, as was alleged, 
of obtaining heads for the manes of a chief’s 
daughter. J. II. Reynold's Embassy t Vol.of 
1864 of B. A.S.J. 

The Looshai dwell on the southern fron- 
tier of Cachar. In 1848-49, they drove up 
the Kuki, from the south, into Cachar. In their 
turn, they are being pressed up into Cachar, 
by the Poi, a tribe who are advancing from the 
south-east. The Looshai 'inhabit the hilly 
tract lying between Cachar and Chittagong, 
and claim and hold all the tract of country to 
the south of the parallel of the latitude of 
Chatter Choora hill, and east of hillTippernh to 
tlieTcpai river, is Burmese frontier. — A itchnon, 

Khumia and Kuki. — Khum, means a village, 
Khmnia, a villager. The Khumia and Kuki 
tribes occupy the hills of Sylhet, Tipperah and 
Chittagong, the Khumia on the skirts and the 
Kuki on the tops of the hills, The Kuki are 
the ruder or more pagan, though also tinctured 
with hiuditism. They term their supreme 
being, Khojein Putiang, to whom they 
sacrifice a gyal and nil infeiior deity is named 
Shcm Saq, to whom they offer a goat. 
Shorn Saq, is put up in every quarter of ft 
village, in the form of a rude block of wood. 
Before this they place the heads of the slain, 
whether of men in war, or of animals of the 
chase. —Latham ? 

If a Kuki man die at night his body is 
burned in the morning, vegetables and ri**e 
are placed on the spot, where the body was 
burned, and tbe relatives of the dec used ad- 
dress the ashes of the consumed corpse thus, 
“ We bid you farewell to-dav ; whatever money 
and rice you have acquired, leave with us.’ 
On the following day friends resort to the de- 
ceased man’s house, and offer up a sacrifice ot a 
fowl to the gods Tcvae and Sangron. Liquor 
19 freely partaken of, the good qualities of the 
deceased are recited, and much lamentation is 
made. When u married man dies, all his friends 
assemble and bewail their loss. Vegetables 
and rice are cooked, and placed on the left side 
of the corpse with a gourd or bottle of liquor. 
Amongst the Beli clan of Kuki soon after 
death the corpse is washed with warffl 
water, and covered up with a cloth. The 
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Tevae And Sangrou, are the principal deities 
worshipped ; to them fowls, pigs, and spiritu- 
ous liquor, are offered, in sacrifice, on all 
occasions of sickness, famine, or other affliction 
which they conceive is the surest method of 
averting evil and bringing their wishes and un- 
dertakings to a successful termination. The 
Kuki have no images or temples of any kind. 
The object of the Kooki inroads on the 
plains is not plunder, for which they have never 
been known to show any desire, but they kill 
and carry away the heads of as many human 
beings as they can seise, and have been known, 
in one night / 10 carry oil fifty- These are used 
in certain ceremonies performed at the fu- 
nerals of their chiefs, and it is always after the. 
death of one of their rajahs that their incursions 
occur. The Kooki have been accused of can- 
nibalism, and in one instance the charge 
seemed substantiated, but they disclaim th" 
imputation with much vehemence. Nothing 
comes amiss to a Kooki — the elephant, 
rhinoceros, and beef, being equal delicacies. 
The new Kooki clans are presided over 
bv rajahs and mun trees, who decide all mat- 
ters of dispute brought before them ; and in 
such respect do they hold their rajahs that 
their word is law- One, among all the rajahs 
of each class, is chosen to be the Prudham or 
chief rajah of that clan. The dignity is not 
hereditary, as is the case with the minor ra- 
jahship, but is enjoyed by each rajah of the 
clan in rotation. The Kuki smoke dry the , 
dead bodies of the rajahs. After the death 
of a rajah his body is kept in this state 
for two months before burial, in order that 
his family and clan may still have have the 
satisfaction of having him before them. 
Should a rajah fall in- battle by any chance, 
tliev immediately proceed ou a war expedition, 
kill and bring in the head of some individual, 
hold foasting and dancings, and then, after 
cutting the head into pieces, send a portion to 
each village of the clan. This was done on the 
murder of the Kooki rajah by the Nnnzae 
Nagarace, This is considered in the light of 
sacrifice to appease the manes of the deceased 

^The Kooki cultivate rice and cotton, but 
in a manner quite opposed to the system pur- 
sued by the Cacharee and Naga, the former 
of whom raise three crops of nee from the 
same land, and the latter four. crop 

is not cut till November, whereas that 
of the other hill tribes is cut in August 
and September; their cotton is also very fine. 
Besides this they grow tobacco, and all the 
usual vegetables met with in the hills. 

The men are powerful and hardy but turbu- 
lently inclined. Having been accustomed to 
war in their own country, they are exceeding 


well suited for soldiers, and those that have 
been enrulled in the Kooki levy at Hilchar 
have turned out well. They are also par- 
ticularly modest ami decent, each mRn liv- 
ing with his family in a separate house. 
The widows also live in houses of their 
own (in this respect like the Naga and Ca- 
charee), built for them by the villagers. 
The men wear a large cloth, sometimes two, 
wrapped loosely round the body, and hanging 
from the shoulder to the knee- Underneath 
this they wear nothing, the whole body being 
bare, in which they consider there exists mi 
want of modesty, as such has been their cus- 
tom from time immemorial. The 
wear a short 
from the 


women 

striped petticoat, reaching 
upper part of the stomach half 
way down to the knee. Married women 
have their breasts bare, hut all virgins are 
( covered, wearing a similar cloth to the petticoat 
| wound round the bosom underneath the arm- 
pits. They wear their hair prettily plaited 
at the back, the two ends being brought round 
in front and tied just .above the forehead 
in the form of a coronet. Like nil hill peo- 
ple, the Koo-ki are most dirty in their 
habits, very seldom washing their bodies. 
The sites of the Kooki villages are well 
chosen on the brnmlc-t parts of the highest 
ridges, with water near at hand, generally a small 
hill stream. Some of the chief villages contain 
I as many as 200 houses, commodionsly built 
j on platforms raised between three and four feet 
' from the ground, livery part of the house is 
formed of bamboo, there being but few trees of 
any kind. — Butlers' Trawls and Adventures in 
Assam , ///>. 8f>, tfh. 

Naga, is a word supposed derived from the 
Hindi, Nanr/a, naked, and is the name applied 
to a population composed of several tribes oil 
the hills which bound Assam. The Naga lie 
north of M unipur and its dependencies. They 
use little clothing, manufactured and dyed by 
their women. They conic in contact with the 
Mikir. Kuki and Cachar. The Naga villages of 
from 20 to 100 houses are fixed, and they crop 
and leave their lauds fallow. They inter -their 
dead at the threshhold of their doors. The Naga 
is simple, social, aud peaceful, unless when blood 
has to be avenged and then he is treacherous 
and cruel. Seineo is the name of their god of 
riches, Kupiaba is a malignant deity, with one 
eye in the centre of his forehead, and Kang&ba, 
is a blind, malicious deity. — Latham. 

Angame is a rude pagan tribe on the range of 
hills in upper Assam, oil the eastern frontier of 
the Mikir and Cachari. They speak one of the 
Naga dialects. 

The KMyen are divided into sects, each of 
which is headed by a Tsaubwa who is ind*. 
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pendent, except in so for as ft dread of t1»e Bur- or the contrary. The money we* spurned, 
man kina ran influence his conduct. The next Other five rupees brought the spirits to reason, 
in rank to the Tsaubwa is called the Pawmyne. and blessings and good omens followed the 
Doth offices are hereditary. The Tsaubwa of travellers. When unpossessed, the Kakhyep 
Ponlyne, a village to the north-east ofBliamo, Medway is an ordinary layman. As an iuiii- 
wa* the first chief whom Major Sladen met. atnry rite, to show his fitness for the priestly 
Before the Burman officials he maintained a office, the novice must climb a ladder with 
dogged silence about the route. In a private in- sword blades, sharp-edge uppermost, for steps, 
terview, after a little haggling, he was glad t,o and seat himself upon a platform thickly stud, 
accept Major Sladen’s terms. The greatest difli- ded with the sharpest pikes. Major Sladen 
cully in treating with these chiefs was to find found the Nat spirits very amenable to pre- 
An honest interpreter. One after another exag- sents, and the Meet way genera llyjpnterp reted 
gerated the dangers of the road, and perverted the oracle* in his favour. In vain, during long 
the statement of the Tsaubwa, trusting that delay at Pnnaee, was a bullock offered to the 
their secret orders from Mandalay would bear gods to turn them away from th« cause of the 
them out. against the penalties with which the British officers. Rupees were better than 
King publicly threatened those who obstructed burnt-sacrifice. The domestic intercourse of 
the expedition. An old Muniporce woman, the Kakhyen is very loosely regulated. Ejta 
who acted at one time as interpreter, was beaten (lie Non-Arvan tribes on the Eastern frontier 
in the streets, Shikaries were forbidden to of Bengal, there, is no restriction on intercourse 
show game to the Englishman Another difii- until marriage, but after that unchastity of rhe 
oulty was the change of British Indian rupees female is punished by death. The mirrors, 
into the currency of the Shan and Kakliyen. heads and trinkets with which Major Sladen’? 
This could not be effected ; and Major Sladen Expedition bad been provided, attracted 
started with a determination to melt his silver crowds of females to the camp, each with a 
if the coins were not accepted. The issue little present in return for which she hoped 
showed how they were appreciated. Porilv np, to carry away some finery, 
one of the first stages after Bhamo, will give ns The Slnghpo or Sintiplio people wlm 
the picture of a Kakhyen village. The houses inhabit the eastern districts of Assam according 
are elongated bamboo sheds, with a portico to their own traditions li descended from 
devoted to the cattle and poultry. Half the heaven ; but it is known that about four or five 
house is set apart as sleeping cells for the fami- centuries ago they migrated from a mountain- 
ly ; the other, forming an open hall running ous region on the horde* s of China, gradually 
Along the whole length of the house, is a public advanced to the mountains skirting Assam, 
lounge. Here the stranger is admitted to Ka- ! and towards the close of the 18th century 
khyeu hospitality. Kakhyen beer — a very established themselves on the low lands which 
good substitute for the English original, they at present occupy.” — Cote. Myth. Hind. 
is put before the guests and the natives help 7>. The peoples called Muttuk, Singpho 

themselves liberally. The chiefs arc very fond proper, and Jili, form tjiree divisions of the 
of liquor. The Tsaubwa of Ponlyne several Bingpho group. The country of the Mnfful: 
times gave the party annoyance, after leaving lies at a short distance from where the Brali- 
Bhamo, by his habits of intoxication. The mapootra river enter the Assam valley, d well- 
beer is drunk, when fresh brewqd, in plantain- ing close to the banks and principally on the 
leaf cups. The women wear a picturesque southern side. The people are called Muttuk, 
jacket ornamented with lines of silver plates, Moran, and Moamerria or Mowameria, and 
chased and enamelled. The lower garment is are subjects of the Bursenapati, a vassal of the 
a single cloth ornamented according to the taste rajah of Assam ; they are vaisbnava bindns. 
and ability of the wearer. In the evening the They are in tribes, a9 the Khaplmk, Khanung,' 
villagers assemble and dance to an accompani- Khalang, and Noguum, and their language is 
ment of sticks, stepping off the side “ crab* said to contain seven dialects, so different as 
fisshion.” When a villager dies, his friends dance to render them almost unintelligible to one 
Touitd (he body t.o propitiate the spirits called another. The Singpho proper are a powerful 
Nett and to drive away the soul from it* intrusive population residing partly in Assam 
former habitation, TKe Nat had to be propi- and Munnipur, and partly in the unexplored 
tiated before the British travellers could pro- east. They are of a mixed buddhist and pagan 
need on their journey. The Medway or priest creed, and live in separate villages under chiefs 
wrought himself into a devotional mood by called Gam. There are four tribes kno\vn~-tho 
tearing his hair, groaning, kicking and strok- Thengai, Mayang, Lnbrang and Mirip (Mui 
ing his bead and face. Fifteen rupees were laid Mm, &c). They have a domestic slavery, •■•eh 
op a cloth and offered to the priest., through bondsmen being called Gnm-lao. They practise 
w.hucn the Sat spirits intimate their acceptance polygamy. Properly is divided between the 
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eldest and youngest brother, the intermediate savage and independent as their name would 
remaining with these two as clansmen. lead U9 to believe. The former have a written 

1 he Jili are conterminous with the Singpho language and even possess several copies of the 
proper. Their language being $ Singpho and ^ llojcth-iconij , or History of the Kings of Arakan* 
Garo. All are Mongolian in physique, and are proba* 

The Kaku religion is more or less bud- bly of Burmese origin. The y have an honest 
dhist, and the chief object of their worship bright look, with a frank and merry smile; 
is Gautama. But they likewise worship the mid their look is a faithful index of their 
elements and their gods, amongst whom are mental characteristics. They live in bamboo 
Megh Buta, and Ning Shi, to the latter of houses raised above the malaria of the ground, 
whom they dedicate skulls of buffaloes and the They practice joom (Cheena or Kumari) 
skulls of their enemies whom they kill in bat- cultivation, burning down the jungle to prepare 
tie* Dr. Latham (Descriptive Ethnology) con- the soil for mixed seed scattered broad cast, 
siders the words Kaku, Kuki, Kakui aud aud moving off to a new site next season. 

Kakhyen to be identical. And they have a mild form of debtor slavery. 

The MulMc is a branch of the Singpho group, which Captain Lewin thinks we have too 
The principal tribes on the frontier of Upper suddenly interfered with, so that the hillmen 

Assam arc the Mutfcuk, the Khamti, ami the fall victims to the usurer. Among the inde- 

Singpho. The Bur Senaputtec or chief of the pendent tribes beyond the British border, 
Muttuk branch of the Singpho entered into an prisoners of war are sold like cattle/ Thair 
engagement in May 182G, whereby he nckuow- wives are procured, while raids arc also caused 
ledged the supremacy of the British, and bound by the usage of “ wchrgeld,” which they call 
hirnselfto supply 300 soldiers in time of war. “goung hpo” or the price of a head. When 
The management of the country was left in his a villager dies, his friends charge the village 
own hands, except as regards capital offences, which he may have last visited with his death. 
In January 1835 the obligation to supply and demand a price for his life. Polyandry, 
troops was commuted to a money payment of however, does not seem to exist among these 
Ku pees 1,800 a year. In 1820, similar agree- tribes, though the women are so overworked 
meats had been made with the Khamtee chief of and thus rendered so liable to disease that it 
Suddeya, but in 1839 they attacked the town might have been expected, llaids for women 
of Suddeya, and many persons, ms also Colonel seem to keep up the necessary supply. 
White, the Political Agent, was slain. Agree- Captain Lewin, in his Keport, draws many a 
ments were also made iu May 1836 with the charming picture of rural courtship. As 
Singpho . These tribes were implicated in among almost all the Tibcto-Burman tribes, 
the Khamtee rising in 1839, but they were chastity is enforced only after marriage. All 
allowed to surrender under conditions. Many the unmarried lads sleep in one house in the 
of the Singpho clans have become extinct, village uuder the care of a “ goung ” or head 
and the main body have left Asam for man. The merry-makings and customs which 
Hookong, in Upper Burmah. — ( Aitchuons are connected with this li bachelor's hall/' as 
IVeaties, <&c- t page 12 7.) Colonel Dalton calls it, are the same as in 

Chittagong, also called Islamabad, in latitude the Kol and Goiul countries. In the hills 
22° 20' 5. N., Ion. 9L tf 4V 1 E. is a town 7 marriages are unions of affection, not of con- 
miles from the north of the river of the same vcniencc or interest. Girls marry at 16, lads 
name. Flag staff hill is 151 feet above the sea, at 19. The most favourite offering to a 
It is a large town of mahoinedans and of the sweet-heavt is a flower, and the lover will 
Mug, a tribe, who, as some writers suppose, often climb the hills before dawn to procure 
inhabit many parts of the Malay peninsula, the white or orange blossom of some rare 
and the coast to the northward of it. The orchid for the loved ones hair. It may be 
town stands on the north shore of ail exten- mentioned, in passing, that the hair, being 
Bive delta, formed by rivers which issue from neither cut nor washed, but increased by a 
the lofty mountains separating this district chignon , is indescribably filthy, and that one 
from Burmah, rising 4,000 to 8,000 feet ; they of the most curious legends of the people 
are clothed with forests and inhabited by tur- relates to the introduction of the louse by 
buleut races, conterminous with the Kuki, of Bengalees. Ihe girls how to make 

the Cacliar and Tipperah forest, if indeed modest advances. One of Captain Lewin g 
they be not the same people. ! police sought a week’s leave of absence on this 

The hill tribes of Chittagong have been ground— “ A youug maiden of such a village 
pushed up from Arakan. They call themselves has sent me flowers and birnee rice twice, as a 
by two names of pure Arakan origin— the token, and if I wait any longer they will say I 
Kyoune-tha, or sons of the river, and the am no man.” The language of flowers is well 
Toung-tha, or sons of the hills. The latter, known among the Kyoung- ilia. A leaf of 
tp which the Looahai belong, are the more or betel leaf, with betel nut and sweet spices 
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inside, accompanied by a certain flower, means 
V I love you/* If much spice is put inside 
the leaf) and one corner turned in a peculiar 
way, it signifies “ come/* The leaf being 
touched with turmeric means “ 1 cannot come/* 
A small piece of charcoal inside the leaf is 

Go, I have done with you/* The love songs 
areas pure as they are pretty, and no im- 
proper ditties are allowed in the hearing of 
the village maidens. As the lads and lasses 
Work in a crowd, at harvest times, they res- 
pond in chorus, or when the leader has finish- 
ed, the whole party break out into the hoia or 
hill call, like the “jodel” of Switzerland, and 
'the cry is taken up from hill to hill till it die 
away in the distant valleys. In their mode of 
kissing, instead of pressing lip to lip, they 
apply the mouth and nose to the cheek, and 
give a strong inhalation. They do not say, 
■* Give me a kiss ;** but, “ Smell me.'* 
The religion of these tribes is a mixture of 
buddhism and nature-worship. Captain Lew- 
in describes a festival at the Mahamunnee 
temple in Arakaii. The bamboo is adored by 
some as the impersonation of the spirit of the 
forest. But wherever, as in the case of the 
Chuk-ma, the tribes come into contact witli the 
Bengalee, they show a tendency to gravitate 
towards hindooism, the caste of which would 
soon kill the joyousness and check the freedom 
of their life. 

TA« Khumia and Kulci tribes occupy 
the hills of Sylhet, Tipperah, and Chitta- 
gong; the Kuki at the tops of the hills 
and the Khumia on the Bkirta. The Kuki are 
the ruder or morepagau race, though also 
tinctured with hinduism. They term their 
chief deity Khojeia Puliang, to whom they 
sacrifice a Gyal and an inferior deity, named 
Sbem Saq, a rude block of wood, is put up in 
every quarter of a village : to him, a goat is 
offered, and they place before it the heads of 
the slain in battle, or the heads of animals 
killed in the chase. The' Kuki say that they 
and the Mug are the offspring of the same 
progenitor. 

The Cbuima } nT6 a race occupying the Toonia 
Joom mahals, a forest tract in the hills of the 
Chittagong district, along with Mug, Reang 
and Tipperah races, all more or less nomadic. 
Some one of these races, till lately performed 
human sacrifices annually, and in the year 
1 802, several of them were tried for murder by 
sacrificing. The place of sacrifice was a cleared 
district in the jungle and staked round with 
bamboos about six feet high. The sacrificial 
pole was a u Phula bans,” a bamboo scraped 
and stripped at the edges, the hanging strips 
giving a rude notion of ornament. During the 
eelebratioijk of these sacrifices at Agartollsb, a 
J^ktpfyed every evening at sunset, when every 
hurries to his home* 


Arrctean province is a narrow belt of land 
290 miles long, hemmed in between the aea 
and the Aeng or Toumadong range of moun- 
tains, which lies very near the coaet. It ii 
traversed from north to south by a large river, 
the Koladyn, navigable for a considerable dis- 
tance into the interior; and by numerous 
smaller rivers, all of which have tidal channels 
and form a sort of delta along the coast which 
is skirted by many islands. From the prox- 
imity of the mountains to the coast, and their 
considerable elevation, the rain-fall is very great 
amounting to 160 and 180 inches annually. 
The races dwelling in the valley of the Kola- 
dvn and its affluents are the Kuki, the Mru, the 
Sak, the Niru 8ak, the Ka-rni, -I he Ku-mi, 
the Ra-Khyen the Kin-ni, Shendu, and the 
Prou-ka-nij, tribes professing a creed partially 
buddhist and partially pagan. 

Mugh is a term which the British have 
given to the Araknnese but that people 
restrict it to the descendants of Arakanese 
by Bengali mothers. The Mug or Hugh 
race form six-tenths of the native population 
of Arrakan, one-tenth being Burmese and the 
remainder Hindu* In Arakan and in the basin 
of the Irawadi, are several tribes of the same 
stock with the Burman, and their languages 
are in their present form so much akiu to it 
that they may be almost considered as form- 
ing, with Burman, dialects of one tongue. 

Burmah , politically, is partly under British, 
partly under a Native rule. There had been 
embassies and commercial intercourse from 
the 16th century, but the first war between 
the two powers occurred in 1824-5-6 when 
much of the Amherst and Teuasserim pro- 
vinces became occupied by the British, Ran- 
goon fell to a combined Naval and Military 
Force on the 14th April 1852 and when peace 
was declared all Pegu and Arakan were retain- 
ed by the British. Burmah is ruled by a king 
and by the Atwen-woon, or Burmese Privy 
Councillors, of whom there are four. They are 
inferior iu rank to the Woon-gyi, but between 
them and the Woon-dook precedence is disput- 
ed. The Burmans proper occupy the valley of 
the Irawaddy, mixed with Karen, from L. 18® 
N» to the deit8. They are buddhists. Their 
language, the Burmese, is spoken in Arakan, 
in the valleys of the Irawaddy and Sitang, and 
in Tenasserim to the south of Tavoy. The 
Aracanese and Burmese are called Myamma 
and are of the same race. There are nume- 
rous Shan states far to the north-east, but 
they generally owe fealty to the Burmese mo- 
narch* The Burmans are lively, inquisitive, 
active, irascible and impatient. The Burman 
woman’s lower garment is a narrow doth of 
various colors, of a pleasing contrast, which 
descends generally from the waist or from below 
the arm to the feet. It it made to overlap 
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and is tasked in in front, at the waist, but it 
is so narrow that most of the inner thigh 
is shown at each step. The young people are 
little restricted in their intercourse ami the 
marriage ceremony and that of divorce are 
simple, the women are naturally affectionate, 
very intelligent, engage largely in market and 
shopping business and eveu undertake ex- 
tensive mercantile transactions. The ruling 
races are the British and the Myama, which 
other nations pronounce Burma, but the tribes 
and natives under their sway are numerous 
Burmese history says that anterior to the ad- 
vent of Gaudama, a nation dwelling between 
.Nepaul and the Ganges was attacked and con- 
quered by the king of Oudh, from the west, and 
the people fled east until they reached the 
valley of the Ira wady where they settled and 
built a city which they called Tagoung, 100 
miles north of Ava. ' Tins event may have 
occurred whilst the Ariyan races were occupy 
ing the Punjab, and the face of the Burmau 
supports that history as it has a Tartar origin 
stereotyped on it in characters that canuot be 
mistaken* 

A greater variety of nations and diversity 
of languages are found in further India, than 
in any other region of equal aren, yet no one 
of them appears to be indigenous. The (ndu- 
European races have crossed the Brahma- 
putra and established themselves and their lan- 
guage in Assam. The Tartars havo poured in 
from Tibet in the north and many tribes give 
indubitable evidence of Tibetan origin. On the 
east the Tonquinese and Cochin Chinese are 
known from their tongues to be offshoots from 
the Chinese, while the Malay tribes have come 
from the south up to 10° N. and spread 
their language into the Mergui Archipelago, 

The Andaman people are not of the northern 
races but are A negro race similar to those in 
the interior of the great Nicobar. 

The Nicobar people, probably migrated from 
Sumatra, but the interior of great Nicobar Is- 
land is occupied by a negro race. 

Burmah bos the Tai or Shan on the east : 
the Malay on the south, the Kaffir and Hindu 
on the west and the Tartar and Chinese on the 
north, within these boundaries are many tribes 
with several synonyms, but nearly all may be 
referred to four great families, the Talaiug, 
the Burman, the Karen and the Shan. 

The ancient capital of the Talaing was called 
Thadung, Thatung or Satung. Its ruins are still 
to be seen between the mouths of the Sitang 
and Salween rivers and the colonists seem to 
have been of hindu origin, possibly arriving 
several centuries before the Christian era. They 
seem to have extended their empire to Pegu 
and Arakan, in the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, and to have held sway for sixteen 
centuries. 


The Arakanese call themselves fta-kaing : they 
are a branch of the Burmese who separated 
themselves from the main stock at a very early 
period. The people of India call them Mug, 
a name of unknown origin and unkuown to the 
Ra-kaing themselves. 

Mien, according to Colonel Burney and Lan 
Meen, according to Buchanan, are the Chinese 
names of Burmah, and Da-rna, spelled Mranxnn 
or Myamma is that portion of the Burmese who 
occupy the country above Prome. 

Tim Burmans, and still more the people of 
Aracan, Cassay, and Assam, who, no doubt, 
have intermixed more or less with the hindoos, 
have more beard, more prominent features, 
and a darker complexion than their neigh- 
bours to the south ; and this in proportion as 
they are respectively nearer to, or more distant 
from, the country of the Hindoos. 

Every male Burman is tattooed in his boy- 
hood from the waist to the knees ; in fact he 
has a pair of breeches tattooed on him : the 
pattern is a fanciful medley of animals and 
arabesques, but it is scarcely distinguishable 
save as a general tent, excepting on a rather fair 
skin. Erskine in his course in the Pacific, 
mentions that the natives of the Saraaon or 
Navigator’s Islands, have exactly the same 
fashion. 

The Pun-gyi, or Poon-gyre, meaning Great 
Exemplar or Great Glory, is the name by which 
the members of the monastic rule of buddhism 
are commonly known in Burmah. 

The Bilu, in the Burmese buddhist myths, 
are the equivalents of the hindu Kakshasa. 
They are generally, however, described as 
engaged iu so^ie humorous mischief. 

Burmese funerals are conducted with tumultu- 
ous rejoicing. On the occasion, in 1870, of 
burning the remains of the queen mother, 
the troops, with .the numerous elephants 
gaudily trapped placed here and there, made the 
scene barbarously splendid. Following or pro- 
ceeding the bier were the princes and princesses, 
the queens with the Pakan Meng, the late king. 
He and the first queen whose mother the deceas- 
ed was, walked in front of the bier. About a 
quarter to eleven the great inner gates were 
again thrown open for the exit of the king and 
retinue. H. M. was seated in a large gilded 
palanquin, borne on the shoulders of some 40 
or 50 men, and wa3 accompanied by four of bis 
daughters and one son, all young. He, like all the 
others, was dressed entirely iu white. Advanc- 
ing up to about ten yards from the front of the 
enclosure, the palanquin was halted, the retina? . 
and guards filing oil right and left and forming 
large hollow square. Prayers were said % 
several Phongye, the king gave directions as to 
he exact minute at which the cremation ixas 
,o commence, the bearers turned round, tbe pre- 
cession was reformed, and moved inside the great 
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gates which were again partially closed, while 
drums, tom-toms and cymbals were beaten, 
and trumpets sounded, amidst a tumultuous 
noise. The queen, princes, P*kan Meng, &c., 
returned to the palace shortly after the cremation 
was completed in the same order as they came 
out. The coffin was overlaid with gold to the 
extent of 7 £ viss which was afterwards distri- 
buted among the Phoongye or to be applied to 
the building of a pagoda. Charcoal was em- 
ployed at the burning of the body and was kept 
at a red heat by numerous bellows placed all 
round. The whole of the body with the excep- 
tion of a small part of the back of the skull was 
reduced to ashes or at least consumed on the lire. 
This small piece, little bigger than a rupee, was 
placed in a gold cup closed by a lid studded with 
rubies, while the remains of the charcoal and 
ashes were placed in enrthern-ware vessels to be 
carried to the river. The gold cup was confided 
to an official who took his place in the hearse. 
Having arrived at the river bank, those de- 
puted for the purpose entered two gilded boats 
lashed together, but a little apart, which were 
Towed out into the centre of the stream. Here 
n halt was made, the bearer of the gold cup with 
it rolled up in his pulzoe jumped into the water 
and while he w r as underneath let it go. At the 
same time the jars of ashes had llieir contents 
poured into the stream, th$ man was picked up 
and there was an end of the whole. 

The Tibetan and Burmese idiom in a 
sentence is the reverse of the English, and 
Csoma de Koros says that the words <l In a 
book seen by me,” would be translated into 
Tibetan “ me by seen book a in.” Many of the 
roots of these two tongues are of common 
origin, thus further indicating that they are 
cognate lauguages. Until recently human 
sacrifices were made. When the gates of the 
new city of Tavoy were erected about A. D. 
1780, Dr. Mason was told by a witness 
that a criminal was put into the hole for each 
door post and the post thrown in so that 
the blood gushed up at the sides,— the object 
being that the slaughtered man’s spirit might 
become a nat and hover about and haunt the 
spot and protect the gate. 

Talieng or Mon, is the name of the natives 
of Pegu. The Burmese call them Talieug. The 
Siamese appellation is Ming-mon. Part of 
this population dwell on the Delta of the Ira- 
wadi, Mon being the name used by themselves, 
for the native populations of Pegu, M oul mein, 
Amherst and Martaban ; but th^ir neigh- 
bours call them Talieng, and the same names 
Mon or Talieng are given to the vernacular 
language of Pegu.. The alphabet, like that of 
the T* hay and Burmese, is of Indian origin, 
being essentia Ay that of the Pali form of 
speech, and like all alphabets of this kind, it 
embodies a buddhist literature. The Mon 


language is quite unintelligible to a Burmese 

or Siamese. 

The Tabling language has the intonations 
characteristic of the Chinese family, but to a 
much less extent than the Chinese itself, the 
Tai or the Karen. The roots are principally 
monosyllabic ; but this language is remarkable 
for its numerous compound consonants. Like all 
other Indu-Chinese languages, grammatical dis- 
tinctions are made by particles prefixed or suffix- 
ed. In its vocables, it is the most isolated 
language in further India, but it has a radical 
affinity with the language of the Ho or Kol, 
The Talaing people call themselves Mon. 
which has this bearing on their origin that a 
Ho or Kol tribe are called Moondah and Mon, 

The Eastern portion of the Burmah district 
from the Yomadouttg to the Lemroo river is 
mountainous and hilly. The hill men living on 
the eastern frontier are Khyen, Mroo-khyen, and 
Koo. The Khyen differ from the Burmese in 
dress, language and habits : they occupy 
both banks of the Lemroo river from the 
Wah Kheong to the Khee Kheong and the low 
hills west of the Jegaeudong range visible from 
the plains, to the valley of the Tarooe Kheong 
and the low hills and plains within the Tandan, 
(fanacharain, Prwanrhay and Dainboong circles. 
They are a quiet, inoffensive people, and number 
3,304 souls who pay land revenue and capita- 
tion tax to the amount of Rs, 3,883. 

Mroo Khyen — The most northern village 
occupied by the Mroo Khyen, paying revenue, 
is Sikcharoa, situated 14 miles north of the 
junction of the Saeng Kheong with the Lemroo 
river. The Mroo Khyen occupy the valleys of 
the Wah Kheong, Saeng Kheong, Mau Kheong 
and that part of the valley of the Lemroo be- 
tween Peng Kheong and Saeing Kheong. They 
number 4,020 souls of whom 37 cultivators pay 
an annual revenue of Rs. III. 

The Koo occupy the mountainous coun- 
try near the sources of the Lemroo river 
and its principal feeder the Peng Kheong, 
within the 22nd parallel of north latitude, west- 
ward of the Yoraadoung range; they have never 
paid any revenue and it is only after entering 
the hills for S or 10 days, that the first villages 
of these wild people are met with. The approxi- 
mate number of houses is 2,897, and allowing 
6 persons for each house, the number of inha- 
bitants may be estimated at about 14,485. 
Those living on the Peng Kheong hove inter- 
course with the neighbouring Ku-tni of the 
Koladyn circle, from whom they differ but little 
in their habits.—/. //. Donel, Esq., in Vol. 
32 of 1864 of B. A, JS. Jour . 

The races of Burmah are as under : 

Talaing, Peguan, or Mon. 

A. BURMESE TRIBES WHO SPEAK 
BURMESE. 

Burmese proper or Mrnm». 
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Amkanese. Karen, is a Burmese word applied to most 

Mug. of the mountaineers in Pegu and southern Bur- 

Kftnysn, mail. Some of them are known as the white, 

Toongooer; red and black Karen, from the colours of their 

Tavoyer > a branch of an Arakanese colony clothes ; also Burmese Karen and Talaing 
of Burmans. . _ Karen, as dwelling amongst these nations. 

raur, Yau , or To, or Jo, or Quot t is a small They are not a prior race in Burmah. The 
Burmese tribe dwelling in the valley ot the Yau Shan call them Yang, pronounced in the differ- 
river, great traders and the chief carriers and ent parts of Burmah as Ken, Yein, Yen-ban 
pedlars of northern Burmah. and Yen-seik. The red clothed Karen call 

Zebeing or Yebam, Burman Karen, a very themselves Ka-Ya and some of the B’ghai clans, 
dirty people, in the valley of the Setang above Kay-ay. They describe themselves as havirtg 
Tounghoo. They rear the silk worm and weave come from the north, and crossed the great sand 
silk. desert that separates China from Tibet. They 

P?/u, the Burmese who occupied Prome, dis- believe that formerly they had books. The 
tinct from the Burmese proper. name Karen embraces several distiuct tribes, 

Kado t a Burmese tribe now scattered over speaking widely different dialects of one lan- 
the interior of the Monyeen district and that gunge. But all the Karen family between the 
of Pyeenzala, west of the Irawaddy. mouths of the Tenasserim and sources of the 

l)anu or D'hanoe or D'hanu or D’hanao, a Sitang arrange themselves into the Sgau tribes, 
rude Burmese tribe near M’weyen. the Pwo tribes and the B’ghai tribes. 

B. SHAN OR TAI TRIBES, (a t ) Sgau tuihkh. 

The Shan or l . Tai , are a part of the Tai Speak the Sgau dialect As the seaboard is 
who encircle Burmah on the east and norlh approached the Sgau and the Pwo are found 
from the gulf of Siam to Assam and the Brali- mingled together from Bnssein to Mergui. 
maputra* The powerful Siamese, on the cx- They are, however, found from Mergui in Lnf. 
treme South East are the youngest, but the 12 N. to home and Tounghoo in Lat. 19 N. 
most powerful member of the Shan family : a few have passed westerly into Arakan, 
and exceping the Siamese, the whole Tai race and on the East they have wandered to the 
are now tributary to surrounding nations. They east of Ziminay over the watershed that 
trace their origin to an offshoot from the Laos, separates the Meinam from the Salween. They 
whom they formerly denominated Great Tai, are the most numeious of all the Karen tribes, 
while they called themselves Little Tai. They They wear a white tunic, with a few horizontal 
were originally tributary to Cambodia, but be- bands of a red colour near the bottom, ami 
came independent A. 1), 1350. from this, they are called White Karen. Where 

The Ahom y on the extreme North West, came the population is sparse they cultivate - the 
into Assam about the beginning of the 12th most favorable spots, first., before hewing down 
century, about the same time that the Siamese the trees abjuring the departure of all evil, and 
went south. then dibbling in the rice seed, which they do 

Before the 13th century, then, the Tai form- not sow broad cast like the Burmese, planting 
ed a compact body on the East and perhaps also cotton, capsicum, Indian corn, and Job’s 
north of Burmah probably .pressed on by the ( tears between the row9 1 hey also tisli largely, 
Moghuls inChinn, KublaiKhan having fixed ‘him- : for they cat all creatures, lizards, snakes, deer, 
self in Assam in the time of the first Ahom chief, j wild hog, elephant, rhinoceros, wild ox, buffalo ; 

The exact position of the Great Tai, the Laos they gather the wild cardamum, or wash for tin. 
of geographers, is unknown. They have no mechanical art, hut some of the 

Lao or Lau or Lawa or W a, is a wild tribe women weave aud embroider. Their betrothals 
on the mountains between the Irawaddy and are in infancy and the married couple early 
the Meenan north of the latitude of A va. There associate, but there are frequent separations, 
is a small settlement in Amherst. The term All the Sgau and the Pwo burn their dead, but 
Lau or Lawa is applied by the Chinese to all a bone is taken from the ashes and in the dry- 
the chief nations on the S.W. frontier of Yunan. season is buried with a festival, with music 
One writer calls the feudatory tribes in Yunan and dancing. The bone is placed in a booth 
by the term Lolo or Lao, called Shyans by the and around it the articles belonging to the der 
Burmese. Some writers regard the Lao as ceased are hung with a torch at the head and 
a distinct tribe of Shan. another at the foot to represent the mom* 

Paloung or Paloa, a Shan tribe north and ing and evening stars, 
east of Bamo. The Sgau Maunepyha occupy the hills be- 

Phwon or Mwoon, a Shan tribe on the tween the Youk-tha-wa and Meet-gnan creeks 
Irawaddy above Bamo. ’ their dialect is different from the Sgau. 

Karen, are divided into the Sgau, Bghai, Pwo The Paku dwell south of the Mopgha tribe of 
nd Shan Karen and have nine distinct dialects. thePwo cast of theMau-ne-pgha in the watershed 
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between the Sitang and Salween. They wear 
a white tunic without stripes. 

The Wewa dwell on the eastern aide of the 
watershed between the Sitang and Salween. 
They are in the lowest stage of the civilization, 
and wear the cast offclothes of their neighbours. 

(6.) Bghai thibes. 

Occupy all the country from the Sitang 
to the Salween rivers and from the mouth 
of Thouk-Ye-khat creek to near the Bri- 
tish boundary and the Shan state of Mo- 
bhya. They speak two distinct dialects, the 
B’ghai and the red Karen, both of which are 
more nearly related to the Sgau than the Pwo, 
there being no final consonants in either. They 
dwell south of theKa. They are more savage 
than the other Karen tribes and little is known 
of them except that they make forays and kidnap 
their neighbours. Each village has a single rais- 
ed and palisaded and fenced house wiih a walk 
down the centre and ~a hearth for each family, 
and one with 75 hearths has beeu seen. A 
stranger can only approach with a guide. On 
his arrival a place is pointed out for him to sit, 
and if he move, he is speared as an enemy. A 
ladder during the day time leads to a trap door. 
They are known as the Bghai, by the Paku 
and Sgau. They bury their dead in coffins 
like those of the Chinese, made of a single log 
of wood, with a hollow place for the corpse. 
They are subdivided into the Bghai-ka ten, 
or B’ghai who wear a tunic witli perpendi- 
cular red bands on a white ground, and 
are named by the Burmese according to their 
^localities Itik bya-gie and leik-bya gnay , or 
great and little butterflies. The other division 
wear short white trowsers, and are again sub- 
divided into the B’ghai-mu-htai, the Eastern 
B’ghai or red Karen, who dwell beyond the 
eastern mountains in the valley of the Salween ; 
aud the Bghai-ko-hta or upper B’ghai, because 
they reside on the rivers above them, but to 
these, the Burmese give the name of Ka-yen, 
Ayiangor wild Karen They rear the silk worm. 
They eat dog’s flesh without salt, and rice with- 
out vegetables. They are wretched barbarians. 
— Mason's Burmah , pp . 11-88. 

Lay May ? or Black Necks are a small 
Bghai tribe N. E. of Tounghoo whom the 
Bghai call Pray. 

Mann Manau called by the Red Karen, 
41 Pray,” dwell between the Sgau and Red Karen. 

Bghai-mu htay % or Kpren-ni, the Red-Karen 
Call themselves Ka-ya, their term for a man. 
The Shan call them Yang-laing which also sig- 
nifies Red Karen. The men wear short white, 
trowsera with perpendicular black or white 
stripes, or black ground with red or white 
stripes. The women have a red or black 
turban, with a square cloth, tied by the two 
comers over the right shoulder like a Roman- 
toga. They also have a petticoat. The men 
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go armed and each has a pony : every Red Karen 
has his baek tatooed with radiating lines. They 
dwell on a table-land several thousand feet high 
undulating, with good soil and many springs! 
Their country is the finest in southern* 
Burmah, and their villages amount to about 
two hundred with from one hundred to four 
hundred houses in each. They are skilled in the 
arts, are vigorous, hoe their land, and use cattle 
with panniers. They take spirituous liquors 
largely. Many of the population are slaves, 
'the Karen-ni are civil, good tempered and 
intelligent ; but they eviuce great ferocity in 
their forays. 

Lw*y-lohug t a Karen tribe met by Mr. Tracey 
dwelling south of the Ka khven, on the edge 
of the Table-land west of lakeNyouug Ywe, two 
degrees north of 'tounghoo. They dress like 
and are doubtless a branch of the Red- Karen.— 
Mason , Burmah , 641. 

Ying-ban, a tribe snpposed to belong to the 
Ked Karen, whose dress and language they 
use, they dwell about lUO miles north of 
Tounghoo. 

(C.) PWO TRIBES. 

Are eight in number and speak the Pwo 
dialect. The Pwo and the Sgau as we ap- 
proach the sea -board, are found mingled 
more or less together from Bassein and the 
Sitang to Mergui living in the same villages, 
but apart from, though more numerous than 
the Sgau. The 8gau call them Pwo, but their 
owu name is Sho, aud the Burmese call them 
Meet-khyen, or in some sections Talaing Karen. 
They are muscular and prefer the plains. All 
the Pwo burn their dead. 

Shoung } dwell on the Shoung, a tributary of 
the Sitang, on the northern boundary of Toun- 
ghoo, they call themselves Shoung-khi-pho, or 
sons of the head waters of Shouug.— Mam 
Burmah , p . 92. 

Kay or Ka , dwell east and north of the 
Shoung, calling themselves Ka, but Kay by the 
Bghai, the Red Karen calling them Pa-htoung 
and the Burmese Gfay-kho. They are a pugna- 
cious race. They rear the silk-worm and make 
and wear silk. When a chief or owner of slaves 
dies, provisions and one slave is* said to be 
buried with him, to be his attendant in the 
next world. They dwell on both sides of the 
boundary at Tounghoo, separating British 
Burmah from the Ava territory. They speak • 
dialect of Pwo. 

Tarn dwell north and east of the Ka and 
west of the Red Karen. The Burmese call 
them Belu, but they style themselves Khu-h’ta, 

They shave the head, leaving two side locks. 

The Tam or Khu-hta t are the, most nor- 
them of the tribes of Burmah with whose Ian* 
guage any acquaintance has been made. They 
speak a dialect of PwQ.—Mason B*mw\ 
pp, 89, 91, 92, 
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Mop-gha, occupy the range of hills be- 
tween Tliouk-ye-khat and Kannie creeks, 
skirting the ftghai on the west. 

HaaAu orUashwi, occupy the watershed 
between the Thouk-ye khat and Poung-loung. 

Thoungthn, or southern mountaineer?, are 
scattered through Cambodia, Burmah proper 
and the Shan states and are seeu at Mergui 
and Tavoy. 

Khyen or Koyn or Chin, a considerable 
tribe on the Yoma mountains that stretch from 
Arakan to the Naga hills and scattered in small 
settlements on the north of Pegu as far as 
Toungboo. Dr. Mason regards them as Ka- 
ren, Yule thought them Kooki, and Phayre 
regarded them as Burmese. They tattoo the 
faces of their women, to mar their beauty. 
They call themselves Shyou or Shyu — Sho, and 
the Burmese style them Pwo-meet-khyeu, river 
Khyen. 

(d.) Shan karen. 

The Shan word for Karen is Yang, softened 
into the Burmese Yen, hence several Kaien 
tribes, with Yen as an affix. 

Yen or Vein, a tribe mixed with the Shan, 
east of Ava, tolerably civilized. 

Ym-aeik inhabit the Shan states east of 
Ava, civilized. 

Ying-bau t reside north of the Bed Karen. 

Pan dung. 

Toung-yo-tha , sons of the mountain range, 
a barbarous race in the interior, eaBt of Ava. 

Black Karen dwell in the Shan country, 
north of Mobya and wear a black dress. 

(c.) Miscellaneous Tribes. 

Ka-Khyen or Ka-Koo dwell east of Bamoo 
Mr. Kincaid identifies the tribe with the 
Siamese term Singh-pho, which the Bur- 
mese pronounce Thing bau, and is a term 
applied by the Shan and Burman to all the 
tribes dwelling north of Mo-goung. Captain 
Iiannuy describes them as perfect savages in 
appearance, with long faces and straight noses. 
They arc nominally tributary to the king 
of Ava. They bear a strong resemblance to the 
Karen. They yield a nominal tribute to the 
king of Burmah ; but have never been subdued. 
They dwell lo the east of Bamau and the people 
of all that region live in great dread of them on 
account of their savage ferocity in kidnapping 
and selling into slavery the neighbouring tribes 
with whom they are constantly at war. They 
are said to be addicted to the use of ardent 
spirits. The Karen regard them as a tribe of 
B’ghai, They are of a handsome figure but 
dark and slender. The women wear a long frock 
Uke the white Karen, but of a dark red colour. 

Ka-mi, Kami, Kimi, Kvm-wi, or Khtt- 
mi, Kami signifying man, are a Burmese 
tribe in Aracan. 

Myaw, n small tribe in Arakan, whose lan* 
Coage is affined to Burmese, 


Koon or Khon, a tribe of the head waters of 
the Kola dan river, beyond the Arakan boun- 
dary. 

Sak or limit, called Chatu by the Bengali, 
are a small tribe, who inhabit the eastern 
branch of the Nauf-river in Arakan, 

Mm, a tribe in Arakan, occupy the hills be- 
tween Arakan and Chittagong ; they seem of 
the same lineage as the Myamma. 

Shendoo , call themselves lleuma, and dwell 
in the mountains north of Arakan. 

Sclung or Salon , a tribe who occupy the 
islands of the Mergui Archipelago, to the south 
of Tavoy. They are fishcTS, for the sea-slug. 
They reside in their boats, which are good : 
are decently clad aiul intelligent : and are in- 
clined to settle in villages and cultivate. They 
dig up the slug at the low water of spring 
tides during the N. E. monsoon. 

Palong , a tribe lying around Barao on the 
Ka-Khyen river. 

You. — A tribe who inhabit the skirts of the 
Arakan mountains westward of Pagan, and 
who speak a peculiar dialect of Burmese. — 
Latham. 

The Karen dialects of the lower Ira wadi and 
Tena8serim, arc more closely assimilated with 
the Yuma languages than with the Burman. 
Karen has been more assimilated to the Burman 
phonology, but it has remarkable affinities with 
the Mon Anam, or Mon Lau alliance. Glos- 
sarially it is mainly Tibeto-Ullra Indian of 
the earlier form or that which characterise* 
the Yuma and Naga Manipuri languages, 
Mr. Logan («7. /. A. February and March 
1853) observes that no information had then 
been obtained respecting the languages of the 
Karen-ni or Red Karens, the Ka-Kui, the 
Kua, the Ka du the PTiwon, the Pa-long, 
the Ka-Khyen, the Lawa and the Khu- 
nung of the Ira wadi And the Salwin basins. 
Ka-ren is said to mean wild man. They are 
found in small communities scattered over 
twelve degrees of latitude and ten of longitude, 
from the table land of Tibet, to the banks of 
the Menam, and from the province of Yunatt 
in China to the bay of Bengal. Their whole 
number has been estimated at five millions. 
Dr. MacGown includes amongst them, the 
Ka-Khyien, Khyien, Kerami Karen-ni or Red 
Karen, the Pwo and Sgau Karen, who pos- 
sess characteristics so much in common as to 
justify them in being regarded as divisions 
or fragments of one nation. They . possess a 
Caucasian class of features with long faees and 
straight noses. They are remarkable as free 
from idolatry. A few have become buddhiats, 
and atheists are met with. They have no priest- 
hood. They have nevertheless a Teligion of 
extraordinary purity. They ere addicted to ft 
considerable extent to Nat worship, denionoW 
try or pneumatolatry. To propitiate these spi- 
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rite in the rivers, hills, plains and trees, they sa* forbids idolatry. They are remarkably pre* 
orifice buffaloes, swine and fowls. A portion pared for evangelization. They bury their dead 
of them worship their ancestors and make but a bone is taken to represent the person, and* 
offerings to their manes. They commonly burn at a convenient season it is carried to some 
their dead. Those under the Burmese sway stream and the assembly sing a dirge around it. 
are less favorably circumstanced than the Siam* A bangle is suspended from a string and 
«se. They ate guilty of drunkenness and are omens are drawn. The Karens paint the two 
filthy. But they are truthful, continent, hospi- posts of their doorways, the oue red the other 
table, kind and religious. Their traditions of white. Karens walk round the dead to make a 
the deity, creation and sin, are those of the Old smooth path like the Bhotani in procession round 
Testament and they anticipate great temporal theshiinesof Buddha and like Jews who walk 
prosperity under a new coming king. Their seven times round the coffins of their friends, 
traditions point to an fsraelitish origin and they The Jewish priests in offering oblations Ts. 
are by some supposed to he an Israelite band, xxvi, 6, walked round the altar seven times, 
though they do not practice circumcision. The The Assam hill tribes like Karens consider 
first convert to Christianity was Ko Thah Byu the touch of the dead pollution, as in Numbers 
who was baptised at Tavoy in 1828,— but be- xix, 13, %i whosoever touclieth the dead body 
fore his dcatb in 1841, there were 1,300 native of a man and purifieth not himself, dcfileth the 
disciples. The missionaries amongst them have tabernacle of the Lord, because the water of se- 
been Mr. Boardman, Miss Macombe and paration was not ej>rinkled upon him he shall be 
Messrs. Mason, Wade, Bcnnet, and Abbot, and unclean.” Karens are smaller than the Burmana 
in 1851 the converts were estimated at 20,000. but are said to differ in separate localities. They 
Several of their dialects have been reduced to are said to be handsomer as a race, than the 
writing, some in Roman, some in Burman Mon, according to the European standard, 
character, and the scriptures translated. — Jour. The white Miaou-tse y who occupy the hill 
Arch. June 1851. —Dr. Moore, {on the Lost country of central China, present many points 
Tribes^) mentions that they call themselves also of resemblance to the Karens. They are brave, 
P’lai (Pali P) On the river Salwen, they main- independent, and at certain intervals sacrifice 
tain a degree of independence but in all other an ox without blemish to the great Father. It 
parts of Burmah are in a depressed condition, is amongst the Miaou-tse that the old Testa* 
Karens are high in domestic condition. Their ment is said to have existed from time imme- 
women arc on an equality. They regard poly- j morial, which they say came to them from hea- 
gamy as a sin. Their morality is superior, j yen 2,000 years ago. 

But they are intemperate in houor of visitors and The Toungtliu dwell between the Sitang and 
at festivals. Their hospitality to strangers of the Sal win and in Amherst Province, and are 
every class is extremely generous. They have in their dialect more closely connected with the 
reception, cooking, and sleeping apartments. Yuma languages than with the Burman. The 
They raise large produce from the soil. Theirper- Toung thu has a large glossarial agreement 
aonal appearance and dress are Jewish. They with Karen, hut it has special affinities with the 
wear the beard, which the Burmese pluck from Kumi and othar Yuroi dialects and particularly 
the roots. The men and women wear a tunic, with the Khy-eng. The Toungtim are Islam* 
that of the men embroidered in the loom, that ized Chinese and are said to resemble the Ana- 
of the women by the needle. Their clothing is mese, but as their dress resembles that of the 
wholly dissimilar from that of the Burmese. A Anamese this may create deception. They oc- 
fourth of their words are Burmese the rest like cupy a portion of province Amherst, and are 
Singpbo and Pli. Their words terminate in a the only peoplethere whounderstandthe plough, 
vowel. This connects them with the Pali, and This has a metal blade. They are esteemed 
also with the Bhotani and Ahom, whose lari- good cultivators. 

guage is likewise so distinguished. Their word Kola , in Burmah, is a term applied to a 
for the deity is Yu wall. Javo is the word in native of India but, more extensively, to any 
Tibet and Bhotan for the Supreme Being. But western foreigner, such as an Arab or a Euro- 
the Lamas of Bhotan also use Ow-ah-n-*chu. pean. Major Phayre supposes it to have been 
They propitiate evil spirits. There are two set9, derived from a name given to the aborigiral 
one sacrificing bogs and fowls to evil spirits, races of India, which is still traceable in the 
but the other called Purai , will not sacrifice to scattered tribes of Kol, Kuli, &c , &c. 
evil spirits and regard hogs with detestation. Kling y is the Malay term for a native of 
They say that formerly they sacrificed oxen. India evidently derived from the ancient king- 
Karens employ wizards to curse their enemies, dora of Kalinga though Newbold supposes 
They have a knowledge of the creation, of the Kling a corruption from Teling or Telinga* 
introduction of Bin and death, and of eating the The Chuliah and Kling comprehend the trailers 
fruit of the tree of death similar to the Jewish, and settlers, both mussulmans and hindus, 
They look for . a Saviour. Their moral code .from the Coromandel coast* These names 
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have been given to them by the Malays from except upon .state occaeions. Both men and 

the earliest times of the ancient commercial women have the hair shaved from their beads, 

intercourse subsisting between this part of Asia with i he exception of a small round patch 
and India.—— Newbold $ British Settlements , ivhich is left between the crown and the fore- 

Vol. /, P* 8. head. This being brushed up, is made to stand 

Shuay Dagon pagoda of Rangoon, is in on end, which gives them a scared appearance, 
height 321 feet, above the platform and 487 The Talapoin or priests are enormously dispro- 
feet t above the ground level. The height of portioned to the rest of the inhabitants. In 

the great Shwe Madan at Pegu is 334 feet Bankok alone their numbers exceed thirty 

above the platform. The former sacred pile thousand. The Siamese Proper occupy the 
of the Burmese, the Shuay Dagon, lies abonr two ower part of the Mennm. Indeed the valley 
miles norih of Rangoon, and is built on ground of the Menam throughout its whole course 
that rises gradually from the liver side to a is exclusively T’hay, and the T'hay attain 
height of seventy or eighty feet. The pagoda Hieir highest civilization, on the alluvial 
is a stupendous mass of solid masonry : and lelta of their river. The old capital Ayuthia, 
stands on two terraces which face the tour founded in 1351, was abandoned in 1751 
cardinal points. The upper one is 900 feet ! or Bankok lower down the river. No 

long and 685 feet broad : the face of the build- dialect of the T’hay is intelligible to a Burmese, 

ing is octagonal with a circumference of 1,355 The alphabets also differ, but on the whole the 
feet. The area on which it stands is 800 feet essentials of their civilization is the same, the 
square. Its surface is one dazzling blaze of gold chief difference being in the language* The 
and forms a magnificent obj ct, as it rears its Laos alphabet slightly differs from that of the 
lofty height from clustera of beautiful mango, Siamese Proper, but practically speaking, the 
cocoamit and other eastern trees. — Yttle,p. 283. language is spoken with remarkable uniformity 
Winter' 8 Burmah, p. 8. over the whole T’hay area, and the Siamese 

Bamau, is a frontier town of the Burmnn, Proper, the Laos, the Shan dialects and the 
kingdom, near which, in the Burmese tradi- Kharati are one. Many foreigners, Chinese 
lions, their ancestors formerly dwelt. and Coehin-Chinese, reside in Siam, also Portu- 

Pagan , a Burmese toxvn where Captain Yule guese, French, British and Dutch.* Pali is the 
found all the details of the architecture of Hindu sacred literature of the Siamese, and is called 
origin; and it is known that Anoratha, or Pali, Bali, and Paea Makata (Bhasha Magadha) 
Anoratha Sauraen, when be established budhism the language of Mngnda. Gambling in every 
in Pagan, built nil the pagodas and temples in form, as with the Chinese and Malay, is com- 
Pagau after the exact models of those then mou. in cock fighting, fish fighting, cricket 
existing in Thatung or Satung, of the same size, fighting and lotteries. The Mennm rises and 
and in the same order. Such is the testimony falls like the Nile, the Indus, the Ganges, the 
of Talaimr tradition, and lie believes of Talaing Brahmaputra and the Irawadi. 
history.— Yule, p. 9. The Kkamti , are a Siamese population be- 

Siam . — The people of this country, consist longing to the same stock as the Siamese, their 
of the Siamese Proper, the Khamti,*the Laos language containing nearly all the Siamese 
and the Shan, wto form the Vhay or Siamese words, and their creed and alphabet being 
group. The Siamese are physically superior Siamese. 

to the natives of the Indian Archipeiago, if we Tne Laos are a people of the Siamese or T’hay 
except those of Bali ; indeed the Balinese and group, the most civilized of whom occupy the 
Siamese bear a striking resemblance to each valley of the Menam and its feeders ; those of 
other. .The natives of Siam often attain a the west are called ibaung-Khao or white 
height about the middle size, and are generally bellies, because they do not tattoo themselves 
well made. The hue of their skin is a shade like the Thaung Dari or black bellies. The 
darker than that of the Chinese, but they have Phi-phrai and the Phi-lok are their wood de- 
fairer complexions than the Malays and Javan- mons. The Thevada are their tutelaiy deities.' . 
ese. The dress of both men* and women The Laos dwell in Zimmay, also spell Chang- 
conaiats of a piece of cloth wrapped round the mai and Xieng-mai, on the Menam between 
waist, one end being brought between the legs 19* and 22° N. L. due north of Siam proper 
and fastened behind, which’ gives this portion and due west of the Burmese frontier, with 
of their attire the appearance of a pair of trow- Laphun and Lakhon, two small territories at- 
aen* ‘ In addition to the above mentioned dra- tached : there are 20 waterfalls on the Menam 
pery* the women wear a piece of cloth wrapped between Zimmay and Bankok. The Laos are 
round the body, under the arms, but the men buddhiat ; their language is the same as that 
content themselves with the nether garment of the Siamese. Salt is the chief article of 
before described, not even those belonging to barter. The Laos alphabet more resembles 
the higher classes, cumbering the npper part of that of Kambogia than that of Siam; they use 
tie body with a single particle of clothing rice and distil and use a liquor from it. 
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In Siam, the poor are buried or exposed to 
befetts of prty ; if above the lowist class the 
dSaoeeSjed after the bowels have been extracted, is 
laid io a wooden coffin externally lacquered and 
gilt and this is placed for some days on a high 
table* In the meantime, the priests light up 
tapers,, burn perfumes under the coffin, and 
chimt funeral hymns at night. A procession 
of relatives and* friends dressed in white and 
covered with white veils follow the corpse. 
Reside it, arc borne figures of various animals 
of singularly shaped monsters carved out of 
bamboo and the accompanying talapoins ex* 
claim “ we must all die, we are all mortal.” 
The mourners attest their sorrow by their tears 
and often hire women for the express purpose, 
^he body is then taken from the coffin and 
placed naked ou the pile which is set fire to 
and the remaitis are scorched. The body is 
then replaced in the coffin and deposited 
under one of the pyramids erected about the 
temple. Graves are held sacred among the 
Siamese and their violation is considered aB a 
heinous offence. They refuse the honor of 
burning to persons killed by accident, by light- 
ning, to the still-born, to those who die in 
child-birth, or from sraall-pox, and to sui- 
cides. The remains of such are either thrown 
intp the water or. exposed to the beasts of prey. 
— Latham , Descriptive Ethn. Earl's Archu 
‘pelago, p. 168. 

1 JCambogia is a small kingdom lying between 
Siam and Cochin-China, containing about 
6.00,000 people of whom 4-5ths are the 
native Kho. it contains the four provinces, 
Jot bat, Kampong Sunk, Kampong and Kain- 
pot Son. Kambodia or Cambodia was anciently 
called Kamphucha. its modern name is 
Khmer. It was formerly an independent 
kingdom from 8| to 20° of N. Lat., but 
for three centuries its influence has been on 
the decline. Cochin China on the one side, 
and Siam on the other having appropriated 
large portions and only four provinces, two 
bihdward and two maritime, now remain to it. 
lie commerce is in rice, ivory, silk and carda- 
moms. *The whole of the coast from Kamas, 
in Kambodia, quite up to what is called by 
the Simqse Lem Samme-san, the Cape Liant 
of Europeans, is an uninterrupted Archipelago 
of beautiful islands, Sovereignty over the kiug- 
dom of Cambodia, is claimed by Siam and 
Cochin China, and the Cambodian prince, 
iipibie to resist either of the sovereigns pays 
ffibiite to both. The chain of mountains, 
which divide Siam from Cambodia is little 
kfipwQ, but where it has be» n seen or visited 
tile elevatiqris are found to be of a moderate 
height, arid are clqthed with vegetation, 
T^e J^mbqjatis are no longer a distinct 
and iu^(judeht v nation, tiip casern part 
of tbelr territory hating been subjugated by. 
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the Cochin Chinese and the western fully taken 
possession of by the Siamese and the latter, 
with the co-operation of the Karabojans 
under tbeir rule, have retaken Pen-uom-peo, 
on the g-cat river called Me Kong. 

From this place north to the sources of 
the river, it is believed, the. Cochin- 

Chinese have no possessions on the west side 
of the river. It is known that the river has 
numerous outlets to the sea, whether these are 
all in possession of the Cochin-Chinese is 
doubtful, but it may be stated that the Me 
Kong is the western boundary of Cochin-China 
and consequently the eastern boundary of Siam. 
The only part of the continent of Asia, the Malay 
peninsula excepted, In which the Malays have 
settled and to which their language has ex- 
tended, is Kambodia, correctly Karoboja, 
which appears to be a Malayan word, la 
that country, they seem to have established a 
little independent prinripality called Champa, 
well known both in Malay and Javanese 
story. Roth the Malays of the peninsula 
and the Javanese appear to have carried on a 
commercial intercourse with Champa, and the 
same commerce still goes on between Champa 
and the British settlement of Singapore. The 
Cambodians who are subjects of Siam occupy 
the southern districts of the Mc-kong down 
to the frontiers of Cochin China. Up to the 
latitudes 12° to 13° N. tribute is said to be 
regularly paid especially by the fertile provinces 
Bataleang. The river of Kamboja is one of the 
largest in Asia. It is said to have its origin 
in a lake within the Chinese province of 
Yu- nan, and to be navigable for boats even 
before it enters the kingdom of Lao, between 
the twenty-second and twenty-third degrees of 
north latitude. It falls into the sea by three 
mouths, between the ninth and eleventh de- 
grees. These three embouchures are known 
to ICuropean navigators by the names of the 
western or Basak river, the eastern or central 
branch, and the northern or Japanese river. 
The first of these is the largest, and the more 
suitable for navigation, and is said to have 
from fourteen to eighteen feet writer on the 
bar at its mouth at high-water of spring tides. 
Besides the Annam, the iiihabjtnuta of the 
present dominions of Cochin China consist 
of several other races. The principal of 
these are the Kambpjans, whose name *** 
their own language, U Khmer or Kamm«‘> 
but who are called by the Siamese, Kammen » 
by the Cochjn Chinese, Komen •, by the 
Chinese, Tang-po cha,a»d by 'the Malay sKam.bp- 
ja : which, last is, no doubt, t.be ; word which 
has been borrowed by Europeans, and ®)W- 
frequently written Cambodia,. The, 
territory of theK*mboj«P* appears, tpwe 
embraced 
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giro at-fkr north ns the twolftb decree of lati- form an ethnological group, which contains ifie 
tude andih the interior, at least to the fifteenth. Tibetans, the Nepal tribes, several populations 
The Kambc^ans speak a language distinct of the Sub-Himalavan range, the Burmese, 
from those of all their neighbours ; but iu the Siamese, the natives of Pegu, the Cambo- 
physical form, manners; laws, religion, and gians, the Cochin-Chinese, and the Chinese, in 
state of Civilization, they bear a closer resem* populations which cover perhaps one-fifth 6f 
blance to the Siamese than to any other Asi. They have a general similarity, they are 
people* A few of its people have embraced somewhat fair, in complexion, with wliat are 
Christianity, called Mongolian features. There are, in their 

Dr. Mason (p. 134) draws the conclusion religious sects, m&homedaus and sh&manists, blit 
that while Siam and Cambodia received the buddhist, Confucian, and Lao philosophies 
their religion and literature, from Ceylon are used as religions, and almost all believe in 
the whole western coast, of Further India was the transmigration of souls towards a final ab- 
civilized by people direct from Hindustan, sorption. One of these is the Anamese, or 
probably from the ancient kingdom of ICalinga. Anamitic group of peoples inhabiting Cochin- 
In. Cambodia, it is s ated by a Writer in the China and Tonkin, and they are a section of the 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago (No. XI division to which the Chinese belong. The 
Nov. 1852, p. 606) that Buddha is there Chinese form of Auam is Ngaunam. The 
styled SfiinonacudSm. He is not regarded by language is monosyllabic. The Tonkinese call 
the Kambojians as the first cause, the Creator the Cochin-Chinese Kuang and Kekuang, 
of all things, but there prevails amongst them names probably the same as Khyen and 
a pantheism, in which all nature is deified, Kakhven The Cochin -Chinese, on the other 
but above all they place Buddha, and worship hand, call the Tonkinese Kepak. The Cochin* 
him daily. The S& ra Trayphum and the Sa Chinese, have a little more beard, and are 
tra P&pitliiim are mentioned as two of their fairer than their neighbours immediately to the 
religious books. — Bowriny's Siam , l. p. 683, west and south of them The Anam race, 
Vol. II. p. 464. Craiofwd't Emb. p. 459. comprehending under this name both the 

Ghong f are a hill tribe on the side of the Cochin-Chinese and Tonquinesc, for there is 
Mekong basin, but towards the sea, between very little difference between them, are fair, 
L. 11° and 12° N. They preserve more of the but are a short, squat, and ill-favoured people 
Aastralo-Tamulian character than any of the with long arms and short legs. Ihey are 

neighbouring* tribes. Their hair instead of probably lower in stature than any people of 
being stiff or harsh as in the Mongolian, Central Asia. Their limbs are strong and well 

Tibetan, and prevalent ultra Indian and Malaya formed* and they are active and hardy. In 

Polynesian race, is comparatively soft, the fea point of features, they bear a nearer resent* 
tures are much more prominent and the beard blance to the Malay than to any other people • 
is fuller. their countenances exhibit an air of cheerfulness 

Kho, is a population of about 400,00 ■) people and good humour. The women well formed 
occupying the Delta of the Mekhong, in Kam- and graceful are, and to a remarkable degree, 
bojia, between Siam and Cochin-China. The fairer and handsomer than the men, their hands, 
remaining 1(M»,000 of the population being arms and feet, are well formed, and the 
Chinese, Cochin-Chinese, Siamese, Malays, carriage even of the lower orders is graceful. 
Portuguese and mixed races. The dress of both sexes is becoming.-"- Tt is 

Cochin-Ohina is the name given in Europe the old costume of China, before the Chinese 
to a kingdom occupied by a people known as the were compelled, to adopt that of the TarUt 
Anam. The derivation of this European name conquerors. Both sexe9 dress nearly alike, 
is obscure, Kachao is the name given by the For the lower part of the body, the covering 
Anam people to the capital of Tonquin ; and consists of a pair of loose trowsers, secured at 
Gobhin-Chma is known to the Malay navigators the waist by a sash, lne mam portion of 
aa Katchi.but they give the same name toCochiu dress consists of two or more loose frocks, 
on the Malabar coast. Cochin-China has probably reaching half- way down the thigh. This, for 
been so called from the alliteration or reduplica- such matters, as among other Eastern people, 
tion'so common with easterns, aided by the prox- is uniform and constant, overlaps to the nght 
imit* of China, and may be derived from Kachao, side, and is secured by five buttons and air 
the capital ofTonquin and China, so that Cochin- many loops. Its sleeves are loose, and with 
Chin* may mean the Kuchi near China. It persons not compelled to labour, they dangle 
has been supposed by D’Anville that the Sin- a foot, or even a foot and a half, beyond the 
hog of Ptolemy, the geographer, is Cochin- extremities of the fingers ; but the labounng: 
Chfria and that the Aureo-Chersonesus of class*?, from necessity, wear them short, mth 
Ptolemy is the Malay peninsula. According the women, the inner frock reaches below 
to Lhthan the natives’ On the borders of British -knee, ami the outer down to the an Idea. W he* 
Indian in the N* W* the N.E., S. E. and East, a Cochin-Chinese is m full dress, as wheti lie 
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makes visits or is engaged in the performance are remarkable for their livelineia. They are 
of ieligioua rites, be always wears over the always to be seen talking and laughing. The 
frocks now mentioned a loose silk gown reach- higher classes affect the grave and solemn de- 
ing to the ankles. The hair of the head is meanour of the Chinese. In their habits and 
worn long and put up in a knot at the back of persons, the Cochin Chinese are an uncleanly, 
the head, as was practised Oy the Chinese be* dirty people, they perform frequent ablutions! 
fore the present fashion was imposed upon but, nowithstauding this, their hair, their skins,' 
them by the Tartars. Both sexes wear their hands, including the long nails which 
turbans, which are put on with much ueatness they are so fond of wearing, are absolutely im- 
and the form of this article of dress, which pure. Their linen, not bleached at first, seems 
is always determinate, distinguishes the civil never to be washed afterwards. At home, they 
from the military order of public officers, wear their foul cotton shirts ; and when they 
The poorer people, except when dressed sel- go abroad, without changing them, they clap 
dom wear these turbans. When abroad, both over them their fine silk robes. This neglect of 
sexes wear varnished straw hats, little less persoual cleanliness they perhaps carry to a 
than two feet in diameter, tied under the chin, greater length than any of the natious of the 

These, which are sometimes in the form of an further East. Their diet is indiscriminate, 

inverted basin, and at others resembling They eat vermin, and the flesh of the crocodile; 
sugar-loaf, afford, however grotesque in appear- hatched eggs with them are a delicacy ; and 
ance, good protection against sun and rain- their favourite sauce is a kind, of soy, in part, 
The materials of dress consist of silk or cotton, at least, composed of the juices of putrid fish, 
the first being of more frequent use than in any and which, both from taste and odour, would 

other country. The inner frock is cotton of be intolerable to any other people. Like the 

domestic manufacture, always in Crawfurd’s Siamese, they are nationally very vain, and con- 
time unbleached, for, then, there was not a rag aider themselves the first people in the world, 
of white linen in the kingdom. The outer being hardly disposed to yield the palm even 
frocks and gown with the better ranks, are al* to the Chinese, the only strangers whom they 
ways of silk, or flowered gauze; and the latter are disposed to consider respectable. They con- 
is commonly of Chinese manufacture. The aider the Kambojans, barbarians, and scarcely 
trowsers, with the same class, are either plain think the Siamese much belter. But their mi- 
silk, or crape domestic fabric. The turban is tionality, excessive as it as, is much less offen- 
crape, always black or blue, but most frequently sive than that of the fciamese ; for with strangers 
the former, and this is also a home fabric, they are sociable, good humoured, and obliging. 
The lower orders are generally clad in cotton ; Young women ar» not restrained to chastity, 
but, even among them, silk is not unfrequently but are allowed freely to associate with men. But 
to be seen. Their cotton dress is very generally adultery in the married woman is punished 
dyed of a dark brown colour, as if trimmed, with death. A Cochin-Chinese marries when he 
This colour is given to it by a tuberous root, has the means, and among the poorer classes 
Ornaments of the precious metals, or gems do the age of the female is from 15 to 20. The 
not appear to be very general. The women wife is purchased, polygamy is habitual. Abor- 
wear occasionally armlets and bracelets of gold, tion is often bad recourse to. In Cochin China 
Where gems are worn, those of most frequent divorce is completed hy breaking a copper coin 
use arc pearls and amber, brought from Yu*nati. or a pair of chopsticks before witnesses. Cochin 
The women wear ear-rings and secure the hair Chinese are ever gay and always talking, open 
by a bodkin with an ornamented gold bead, and familiar, and entrust women with the chief 
Men of all ranks, and women above the labour- concerns of the family and are quite as gay as 
ing class, always carry about them a pair of the men. The Chinese always grave and affect 
silken bags, or purses, strung together, and to be thinking, close and reserved, never com* 
usually carried in the hand, or thrown over the mit any affair of importance to a woman. The 
shoulders. These are intended to c»rry betel, Chinese Code forbids a woman to talk unless 
tobacco, and money. Women*' of the labouring by way of reply or to laugh beyond a smile, or 
class are forbidden to use theta ; and meu of to sing unless desired. In Cochin China all 
the same order, when they meet a person of the labours of tillage devolve on the peasant 
condition, must, as a mark of respect, take them women, and in towns the women iu addition 
off their shoulders and conceal them. These to their domestic duties, superintend 

C :set are generally of blue satin, and with the the details of commerce and even help in 
ter classes often richly embroidered. The manufactures. The religion is buddhism, 
shoes that are worn by the Cochin Chinese are but Shaman superstitions also prevail. There 

slippers without heels. They are addicted, to are aborigines in Cochin China called Moy, they 

an extraordinary degree, to the use of tobacco, are the people which, inhabit the chaiu of o*®” 04 
which they chew and* smoke. They are a tains which separate it from Cambodia. They 
mild and docile people. The lower orders were driven, to theae strongholds when the pro* 
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sent possessors invaded the country. They are Bodo have occupied the country of the Mikir, 
a strange race of people, very black, and resem and the Arnng Angami and Kuki have intruded 
ble in their features the Laffree. A tribe called on both. The same tribes also, separated Jnto 
“ Mai, which may be the same people, is also clans and villages, are permanently at war # with 
mentioned in an ftssay on the Indo-Chinese each other, Kuki floes from Kuki, Sing-pbo from 
countries m Moor s “ Notices of the Indian Sing-pho, Abor from Abor. In the Irawadi and 
Archipelago, and which has been attributed Mekong basins, there are remnants of tribes 
to Mr. Crawfurd, the historian of the Indian strongly distinguished from the predominant 
Archipelago. The most numerous inhabitants races and tending, with the evidence of lan- 
of this province are the proper Kambojans. guage, to show that the ethnic history of Ultra- 
The Anam race are the masters. The original India is very ancient and has undergone repeat- 
inhabitants of that portion of it lying to ed revolutions. One of the most remarkable is 
the eastward of the great river, and bor- the Ka-Kyen. They are described as being in 
dering upon Lao, are a tribe called Mai. their appearance not Mongolian and totally 
The Anamese or Anamitic group of people different from the surrounding races of Shan, 
who inhabit Cochin China and Tonkin, Burmese and Chinese. The Palong seems to 
are a section of the division to which the resemble the Anamese, in some respects. A race 
Chinese, belong. The Government of Cochin of the same name (Pttnong), but to which the 
China is a pure despotism, the power of the Siamese apply the generic name of Ka or Kha, 
king being absolute and without restriction, inhabit the mountains of Laos, bordering on 
There are two classes of mandarins, the civil Kambojia. They are a coarse and debased 
and military but for the administration of the variety of the Anam and the Kambojan type, 
affairs of the Government there are six depart- On the same side of the Mekong basin, but 
ments or ministers who are termed Luc-bo, towards the sea, between 11° and 12° 
whose occupancy of power does not extend be- N. L. a hill tribe, called Chong, preserve more 
yond three or four years. The laws and modes of the ancient Australo-Tamnlian character 
of punishment of the Cochin Chinese are nearly than the surrounding tribes. In the Chong, 
the same as those of ChinR. Their language the hair. insead of being stiff or harsh as in 
termed the Jnamite ” is monosyllabic and the Mongolian, Tibetan and prevalent Ultra-In- 
cvidently derived from that of China. Their dian and Malaya-polynesian race, is compa- 
written language indeed is merely borrowed in ratively soft, the features are much more pro- 
whole or in part from the Chinese, though the minent and the beard is fuller, 
two languages have become so different that The Moi or Ka-moi, who, on the opposite 
persons of the two nations cannot communicate side of the Mekong, occupy the broad 
either in reading or writing. Chinese however expansion of the Anam chain towards Kam- 
is the learned language of Cochin China with boja, and appear^to extend northwards along 
the pronunciation of the Cochin Chinese. The these mountains, marching with the Lau on 
Ana mite language from its monosyllabic cha- the westwnrd, are said to be black savages, 
racter, presents but a small variety in the sound with negro features. The Kambojans style 
of the words, and a great number of signifies- them Kha- men. they are the Kho-men of 
tions, all indicated by the tonp, are given to Leyden and the Kha-ir.en of Gutzlaff. 
words spelled alike. The religion of the learn- The Muong or Muang who inhabit the 
ed men is not well known, though they honour same mountains further north or on the west 
Confucius : that of the common people is the of the Tonkinese province of Tjjank-Hoa-noi, 
religion of Fo which they call That, but the and stretch into China, are evidently an ex- 
people readily embrace Christianity and there tension of the aborginal. or uncivilized Lau 
were at least 440,000 Christians, when Dr. of Yunnn. The name is the Lau term for 
Le Fevre wrote in 1846 — -Ao. S Jour, Ind . town or village which is scattered over so 
Arch.— -Latham, Dene. Ethn. Ormofurd's Diet, large a portion of the Chinese maps of Yun- 
pp. 821 to 488. Earl's Archip. Tibelo- Barman nan, indicating the present limits of Lau in 
races, General Observations. that province. 

Mr. Logan remarks that perpetual aggres- The-Mon-Anara or East Himalaic trihe9, oc* 
sions, and frequent conquests, extirpations of cupy the territory bounded on the north, by 
villages and migrations, mark the modern the left side of the valley cf the Brahmaputra 
history of nearly all the Tibeto-Bwrraan tribes ns far as the head of Assam, and a line drawn 
and of the different clans of the same tribe. In thence eastwards along the range in which the 
recent ages, the Lao have settled in the lands Irawadi ha9 its sources, and across the con- 
of the Sing-pho, the Bodo, the Burman, the verging meridional chains, beyond to the 
Peauan, the Kambojan and the Malay *and have most eastern, the Mangli, which separatee 
originated communities having no connection the Kiang from the M-Kong. 
with each other. The Singpho at a late period The first migrations* from the northern side 
forced their way from Burmah into Assam. The of the Himalaya is now represented by the 
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Attain, Kainbojfm, Mon and Lau tribes, who 
appear to hare bPefc al a later period gradu 
ally pressed by the Tibeto-Burman tribes, to 
the eastward and southward. 

The An&tn, Kambojah, Siaidesfei Mon, Bur- 
man ahd the other Ultra-Indian languages are 
all characterised by Strong complex sounds. 
The Anam and;' Siamese abound in complex 
Vowejl Sounds arid the Iiurmau fandily in coin- 
Islet fcolrtsonantal sounds tVhicii are harsh in 
^iu^pbb, less so io ttakhoing, and much soft- 
ened in Burroan. 

ffe Anamese group, amongst whom are the 
Moy, are found in Cochin-^ hina and Tonkin. 
They are a seotion of the division to which the 
Chinese belong. Two thousand years ago, or 
iwo centuries before Christ, the Chinese found 
the Anamese, in possession of the basin of 
Sang Koi. The Anamese, in size, form of the 
head, and person, expression and temperament, 
have a closer resemblance to some Indonesian 
tribes. The Javan group has a larger ad- 
mixture of the Auara type than the Sumatran 
or Borneon. Anam heads are common in 
eastern Java and especially among the Bawians 
and Maduras. The Malayans and western 
Javans have frequently a more Siamese form. 
Tim Anamese want the large straight faces, 
flat occiput, lowness of tlie liairy scalp, com- 
paratively small and firm mouth, hard staring 
eye and grave expression of the Siamese : Anam 
is Cochin-China : Laos and Ahom belong to 
Anam. 

Ldu .—‘ About six hundred years ago, or the 
V4th century of the Christian era, the Lan 
were a powerful and conquering people in the 
Upper portioA of the basin of the Irawadi, 
where thenr Capital was at 'Mo gaung (Muang- 
gaung or Mung Khong) and whence in A. D. 
1221, they sent an expedition which subjugat- 
edf Asam arid established Ahom rule. Their 
native' country was a portion of the hnsins of 
the Mekong and the*Menam, including Yun- 
iu«. About the same time, they took posses- 
sion of a higher portion of the upper basin of 
ttid Mili, where their chief seat was at Kharati, 
whence the name by which this branch is still 
known. At present, the Lau, under the names 
of Shan' and Khamti, ere found in Upper 
Assam, and scattered over a large portion of 
the northern half of the basin of the Irawadi, 
nearly to. the confluence of the . Khyen-dwen 
with the principal stream. Sporadic villages 
are even found in Arakan ; on the eastern side 
abay ne scattered along the Sa-luen as far as 
I8\ Th^ whole of the Menara basin is in 
thhlr hafldsj, with the . exception of a small 
pail of the right* side near its head ; and they 
also occupy a large pbrtion of the basin of 
thh: Me^kbttgw The eastern' tribes are' known 
#kLq*Lb, Lau and Thai. 


In the basin of the Irawadi, the Shan are In- 
termixed with the Tibeto-Burman tribes amongst 
whom they have intruded, but in large portions 
of it., they are the principal population and in 
the N. E. corner of the empire, this Khamti 
m*y be considered as indepfenderit. It is pro- 
bable that the Siamese, with the tribes of the 
upper Mrt-nam and of the Mejcong, arts direct- 
ly connected with those of Yuit-nan and are 
not offshoots form the colony of Muang-gaung. 
The Siamese have advanced more than half way 
down the Mahy peninsula and but for the 
check given to them towards the close of last 
century, by the establishment of Penang; as a 
British settlement, thoir sway would now have 
rn braced Perah, and probably have extended to 
the confines of Malacca. The northern clans al- 
most everywhere retain their independence, al- 
though owning a nominal allegiance and in some 
instances paying tribute to Burmah, to China, 
or to Siam, those on the frontiers of Yun-nan 
propitiating both the Golden Foot and the 
son of Heaven, by an acknowledgment of 
fealty, and some sending a triennial offering 
to the latter. 

On the south-east of Assam are numerous 
Shan tribes, many of them subject to the 
Burmese. These belong to the Siamese or 
THiay group wh-j arc composed of the Siamese 
proper, the Khamti, the Lao and the Shan 
who each speak a dialect of their own, none of 
which are like the Burmese. 

Slvan and Shy an call themselves Thi or 
Thai and occupy groat part of Laos and Siam 
and bordering districts of Burmah. In per- 
sonal appearance, customs and languages, the 
Shan and Karen are but offshoots of the same 
stock. The Lao, the Shan and the people 
called Ahom were originally the same and once 
held Assam and Bhutan under theit dominion. 
The Shan or Shan race, swarm in countless 
tribes over the countries stretching from 
the valleys between China and Tibet on the 
North, to the Gulf of Siam in the South, and 
if united would form the most formidable 
state in Eastern Asia. They occupy all 
the territories between the Irawadi and the 
mountains of Anam. At Bharao, to the north, 
east, and south east of which they are 
numerous the language of the Shan corres- 
ponds with that of the Siamese. Their habits, 
mode of living, cultivation of the ground, cor- 
respond with those of the Khy-eng and Ka- 
ren. People of the T’hay group have a superior 
physical development, and resemble the 
Balinese. 

The Lan^ on the borders of China, differ 
little from the Chinese of Yuuiian, and their 
stock,* wa*s probably the , same. Where they 
are in contact with the older races, they have 
considerably altered. In the valleys of the 
Menam, their height; is *bout Ifr inches, lessf 
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than ibo everageTljiines*, hut a* the average 
stature of the. French is the same (5 feet 3 
inches) the Siamese may still be considered as 
of the middle sijse. 

The Lau or Shan race speak a lauguage 
which was primarily east Himaluic, like Mon, 
Kambqjan, Anam and Pa-long. Like tLem, 
it waa carried at some remote period, into the 
Brahmaputra- Qangetic province, and received 
some Dravidian roots. Subsequently it shared 
in the great eastern movement of the Ilimalaic 
dialects from the basin of the Ganges into 
that of the Ira wadi, where it was intimately 
connected with some of the intrusive west 
Ilimalaic or Tiheto- Borman dialects. It was 
then pressed further into the east, into the 
basin of the upper Mekhong and Tong-King, 
and became the language of Yun-Aan. During 
the Han dynasty, Chinese colonics began to 
occupy the valleys of Yun-nan, and from that 
time, Lau was exposed to the influence of 
Chinese and began to receive the modified 
form it possessed when the pressure of that 
great race on the older tribes of Yun-nan 
caused the Lau to swarm to the westward 
and southward. When they re-mteml the 
basin of i he Ira wady, they had acquired from 
their partially Chinese civilization, a supe- 


country of the Ita-Khqung-tha or Arracan 
tribe, of whom the Burinans are a branch. 
Some are found residing op th# banka of the 
mouiitHiu streams and are distinguished by 
the name of Khyoung tha. Their language 
proves that they do not belong to the Toma 
group, but they are intruders from the north; « 
and their own traditions recognise the Ku-mi 
as the tribe in possession of the sea board, 
when they entered Arakan. 

The Mrung in the upper basin of the l^ayu 
and towards the hill frontier of Chittagong, 
are a colony imported from the Bodo country 
by the kings of Arakan, at the period .when 
their conquers extended far up eastern 
Bengal. 

The Mug nve a highly Bongalised class of 
Rakhoing. They call themselves Myama-gyi 
or great. Myama. * * 

On the south of Assam, is the prominent 
Burmese race, who profess buddhism, and 
south of them the British proviuce of Pegu 
containing Burmese, Mon also called Talieng, 
Khe Karen, Karen-ni or Bed Karen, the Kby- 
an, whoso women tattoo their faces ; the Yet 
Baing on the Yomn range, and the Shan whq 
form separate communities. 

The alphabets of the Thay or Siamese, of 


riority oven the Tibeto-Burinaii tribes of 
northern Ultra India, which made the Lau 
clans predominant along the central belt of 
Ultra-India from the Himalaya to the mouth 
of the Meuam. 

Thai is the native name of the Siamese and 
their chief division are the Lao, Shy an (or 
Ahom) and Khamti. Their general complex- 
ion is light brown, their hair black and abund- 
ant, nose not flattened. The names of the 
original conquerors, their alphabet and lan- 
guage, were Ahom ; Ahom or Ehom was 
the designation* of the races mixed with the 
/oyalty of Arracan, and opposed to the pre- 
tensions of the king of Ava at a very early 
period of Burmese history. 

The. Siamese may be considered as a remark- 
able modification of the Burmah Chinese head, 
with a peculiar tendency to elongation and 
vertioaiity. They have larze straight faces, 
fiat occiputs, lowness of the hai»y scalp, com- 
paratively. small and firm mouth, hard staring 
eye, and a grave expression. Siamese appears 
by. far the most widelv spoken language of Ul- 
tra India* It was at one time the lingua francu 
of. Kid ah, almost as much as the Malay, and 
even that wandering negro tribe, the Simang, 
spoke it in some places. It was also current 
in Assam and Yunnan at the opposite extremi- 
ties, of Ultra* India. Cambodia, the Laos of the 
Ln, country# Luang, Pbra Bang and "Nan are 
tributary to Siam. 

Ara&tfft,-— The set board and the lower por- 
tions, of? the valleys opening, into if, form the 


the Burmese and of the Mon of Pegu are of 
Indian origin. 

The Burman, the predominant people of 
the basin of the Ira wadi, occupy the lower, 
part of the baaiu above Fegu, the southern, 

! parts of the upper basin and the valley of the 
I river beyond, as far as Ba-rao. They are also 
found in the delta, but their progress there 
lias been comparatively recent., and the prior 
inhabitants still form the greater majority. 
Their native name Na-ran-mn, M’rau-ma, 
whence their softened modern M’yan-ma, M*ya * 
mn, is the origin of the European corruption, 
of Burman. The principal seat of the Burman 
power appears to have been for the longest 
periods in the same part of the basin where it; 
now is. Li the era of their greatest stability 
and prosperity, their capital whs at PagaiV 
(probably the place of that name above Ava) 
from the second to the middle of the fourteenth; 
ceil tiny. Previous to this, on their first ad* 
vance from Aracan, they appear to have QOty- 
quered the northern part of the ancient king* 
dom of the Mon- for their capital was for 
years at Prome. It was not till the. middle of 
the sixteenth century that they succeeded;^ 
annexing Pegu. But in the middle of the,, 
eighteenth, the Mow threw off the yoke and i'd 
their. turn subjugated all Burma for a, shprfc 
period* 

The Burwans differ from : the 
being stouter and darker, and in- the heftd;b#i 
ing Day a- Polynesian or Turanian oyal* ap^not * 
obtusely ovoid* The. bend varies greetfyaij$ * 
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the coarser forms show a tendency to the Binua 
contraction of the forehead, rendering the late- 
ral expansion of the forehead, very marked. 
The normal, or non-Indianised Burman head, 
appears in many respects, to resemble the coarse 
Sumatran, Javan, Borneon and Polynesian. 
This softened Turanian type is decidedly allied 
to the oblong square and oval Chinese type and 
not to the ovoid and orbicular type of the Tibe- 
tan, some of the Himalayan, Gangetic, the Anam 
and the Celebesian tribes. Tne Barmans on 
the west more often resemble the handsome 
Asianeaian tribes found in B rneo, some parts 
of East Indonesia, and Polynesia. Burmans 
and Malays are somewhat Btouler than the 
Siamese, tiie average height being probably 
about 5 feet 2 inches. 

As in buddhist countries women are more 
nearly the companions and’not the slaves of the 
men, and the Tibcto-Burmans and the cog- 
nate Indonesian tribes, permit great license to 
both sexes, prior to marriage, when chastity is 
not required. 

The Mon, called by the Burmans, Ta-lain, 
and Peguans or Pegiiers by Europeans, the race 
occupying Pegu, are an East Himalaic people, 
who long successfully contested with the Bur- 
mans the sway over the basin of the Ira wadi. 
They were annexed to Burma, in the middle of 
the 16th century, but again threw off the yoke 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century, and 
subjugated all Burma. Their range embraces 
the delta of the Sa-luen, where Moutama or 
Martaban was their chief port. They long 
preceded the Siamese in the Tenasserim provin- 
ces, and the languages of the Si-raang and 
Binua of the Malay Peninsula, retain deep traces 
of their ancient influence to the south. A 
colony is also found in the basin of the IVIenam, 
Before the great southern movement of the Lau, 
the Mon appear to have occupied that basin 
also, and to have marched and intermixed with 
the closely allied Kambojans of the lower Me 
kong. Mr. O’Riley thinks that the Mon 
are only distinguishable from the Burmans by 
their less Mongolian and more Rakhoing as- 
pect. They appear to have been considerably 
modified by the Indian element, which has al- 
ways been very - powerful at the head of the 
Bay of Bengal. They seem to have been at 
one time the chief traders eastward of the Bay 
of Bengal. 

The Karen also preceded the Burmans in 
the delta of the Irawadi, and are the joint oc- 
cupants with the Mon. They are also found 
in the lower plains of the Saluen, the deltas of 
the Se-tang and Irawadi, the middle basin of 
the Se-tang as far as Tongo, and in Tenasserim. 
In Martaban there is also a remnant of an 
allied tribe, the Toung-thu, Both the Karen and 
the Touog-thu, belong to the Yuma branch of 
tlie Tibeto-Burman family. 


The long aud narrow hill tract between the 
valley of the Irawadi and the Sa lnen as far 
north as 23°, is occupied by cognate tribes 
called Ka-reu-ni (Red Karen) who are said to 
speak a very aucient dialect of the Yuma family. 
This branch has a parallel range on the western 
side of the Irawadi, and in their traditions they 
assert that they preceded the Burmans as the 
dominant people of the basin and they seem 
from very ancient times to have occupied the 
whole of the valley southward from the valley 
of the Banak on the west to Ibe borders of 
Yunnan. 

No trace of the Mon is left along the Yu- 
ma range,— tribes of the Karen family being 
the exclusive holders of its inner valleys. •Some 
of the very imperfectly described tribes on the 
eastern side of the Irawadi, to the north of the 
Ka-ren-ni, viz. : the Za-baing Ka-Khyen, &c. 
may belong to the older immigration. But 
the Mon is the only remnant within the an- 
cient Ka-ren province, and its earlier preservation 
is doubtless owing to the same causes, its arts, 
civilization and wealth, which have enabled it 
to hold its own against the Tibeto-Burman 
horde of the Irawadi. 

The Nicobar Islanders appear to have been 
an early colony of the Mon race in its pure or 
more west Chinese and less Indian condition. 
They are flatter faced am) more oblique eyed 
than the Rakhoing and Mon, in this resem- 
bling the more sequestered hill tribes of the Bur- 
man race. In some (islands, they have been 
much mixed with Malay colonists. Nicobar 
phonology is al'ied to that of the Silong and 
Simang. 

The PaJotig, Pa-on or Za-baing, are partially 
subject to, and located to the east of the Mo 
Meit (Vlutig Myit, Moung-m-ri) beyond the 
Ka-ren ni, and along the Chinese frontier, as 
far as the latitude ot Ba-mo ( Mahg-tno). They 
are civilized and remarkably industrious, being 
erood carpenter*, dyers and blacksmiths. Their 
dha or swords are exclusively used in and 
around Barao* The Chinese who carry on the 
trade between Yun-nan and Burmah, by Bamo, 
describe th? route, as passing across a range of 
hills inhabited by Ka-Khycng and Palong, and 
then entering a Shan country the Ko-pyi doung 
of the Burmans. The Pa-long inhabit the val- 
ley south-east of Ba-mo, beyond the first moun- 
tain range. They approximate to the Shans of 
whom they are probably an offshoot, they wear 
the same dress and are buddhist, but they have 
affinities with the Kha-Khy*eng. 

The Ka-du are scattered over the country 
between Kyun-dung and Moung-Kbung, a space 
of nearly two degrees. They are said to be a 
race of people of different origin from the Bur* 
mans. 

The Ph-won are found to the north of Bamo 
and describe themselves emigrants from a 
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country to the N, E. called Mo-toiing, also 
Moo-long. Their language is said to be dis- 
tinct. 

The Ka-Khyen to the east of Konng-toung 
and Ba-ino, Are 'described ns perfedt savages' in 
appearance. They have loug faces and straight 
noses, with a very disagreeable expression 
about the eyes, which is rendered still more 
so bv their lanky black bair being brought over 
the forehead so m entirely to cover it and then 
cut straight across in a line with the eyebrows 
They are found to 1 lie north of jjamo, as far 
apparently as the Shu-mni-klin, and amongst 
the Sing-pho hills between the Moung-Khung 
and the valley of lin-Kong. They have preda- 
tory habits. They are probably prior to the 
Shan, Barman and Sing-pho. 

In Ihc. jfrchipelaffo there seem to Mr.Crawfurd 
to be four races of man, the Malays proper : tin: 
Semang or dwarf Negro of the Malay penin- 
sula • the Negrito or Aeta of* the Philippines; 
the larger negro race or Papua of New Guinea and 
a race whom Crawford styles the Negro Malay* 
intermediate between the Papuan and Malay. 
The Malay arc superior to all the others in in- 
tellect and civilization. They occupy the whole 
of the Malay peninsula, half of Sumatra, all 
the sea coast of Borneo. Their numbers arc 
estimated at 1,500,000 in Borneo ; 1,250,00 0 
in the Malay peninsula; and 1,000,000 in 
Sumatra. He dcsciibes the Malay as short, 
squat, with round face, wide mouth, large high 
check bones ; short small noses, black, small, 
deep seated eyes. Their bair is lank, black and 
harsh, and the men have little or no beard. 

The Semnng are a small Negro race. 

The Negrito are short, but well made, active, 
soft frizzled hair, nose slightly flattened, features 
more regular and skin less dark than the African 
negro. 

The Papua of New Guinea are true Negroes 
and have made some advances in civilization. 

The Negro Malay are fairer than the Negro, 
darker than the Malay, intermediate between 
Malay and Papua. 

Mr. Wallace, however, believes that the 
Archipelago is divisible into nil Asiatic and 
an Australian portion, that the flora and 
fauna differ and that all the peoples of the 
various islands can be grouped cither with 
the Malay or the Papuan, two radically 
distinct raees who differ in every physical, 
mental and moral character, and he states 
his belief that under these two forms, as 
types, the whole of the peoples of the Malay 
Archipelago and Polynesia can be classed, lie 
considers that a line can be drawn which shall 
so divide the islands as to indicate the one 
half which truly belong to Asia, while the 
other no less certainly is allied to Australia, 
and he designates these respectively the Indo- 
Malayan and the Austro- Malayan divisions of 


the Archipelago and he gives to Mr. Earl (pp. 
22,13 and 36) the credit of having been the 
first to indicate the division of the Archipelago 
into an Australian and an Asiatic region. 

lie mentions that, all the wide expense of sea 
which divides Java, Sumatra, and Borneo from 
each other, and from Malacca and Siam, rarely 
exceeds forty fathoms in depth, and the sens 
north to the Philippine islands and Bali, east of 
Java, are not a hundred fathoms deep ; and he 
is of opinion that these islands have been sepa- 
rated from the continent and from each other 
by subsidence of the intervening tracts of land. 
In the islands of Sumatra and Borneo are the ele- 
phant and tapir, and the rhinoceros of Sumatra 
ami the allied species of Java, the wild cattle of 
Borneo and the kind long supposed to be pecu- 
liar to Java all inhabit some part or other of 
southern Asia. Of the birds and inseots, every 
family, and almost every genus of these groups 
found in any of the islands, occur also on the 
Asiatic continent and in a great number of 
cases the species are exactly identical. The 
resemblance in the natural productions of Java, 
Sumatra and Borneo with those of the adjacent 
parts of the continent, lead to the conclusion 
that at a very recent geological epoch the con- 
tinent of Asia extended far beyond its present 
limits iri a south easterly direction including 
the islands of Java, Sumatra and Borneo, and 
probably reaching as far as the present ll)0 
fathom line of soundings. The Philippine islands 
agree in some respect with Asia and the oilier 
islands but present some anomalies \vh ; ch seem 
to indicate that they were separated at an 
earlier period and have since been subject to 
■many revolutions 1 in their* physical geography. 

But all the islands from Celebes and Limbok, 
eastward, exhibit almost as close a resemblance 
to Australia and New Guinea as the western is- 
lands do to Asia. Australia in its natural pro- 
ductions differs from Asia more than any of 
the four ancient quarters of the world differ 
from each other and all its striking peculiarities 
are found also in those islands which form the 
Austro- Malayan division of the Archipelago 
and the contrast between the Asiatic or Indo- 
Malayan forms and those of the Austro-Malnyan 
are abruptly exhibited in passing from the island 
of Bola to that of Limbok, though the strait is 
only 15 miles wide, and in travelling from Java 
or Borneo to Celebes or the Molluccas the 
iiffVrence is still more striking, leaving the only 
inference that the whole of the islands eastwards 
beyond Java and Borneo do essentially form a 
part of a former Australian or Pacific continent 
I though it may never have actually been joined 
to it, and it may have been broken up before the 
western islands were separated from Asia, and 
probably before the extreme south eastern part 
of Asia was raised above the waters of the ocean. 
The Aru, My sol, Waigiou and Jobi islands are 
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all united tQ New Guinea by a shallow sea, 
and agree in their species of mammalia and 
birds. 

On drawing a line to separate the Malay and 
Papuan races,it almost coincides with that which 
divides the zoological regions, but somewhat 
eastward of it, as the maritime, enterprize and 
higher civilization of the Malays have enabled 
them to overrun from the west a portion of 
the adjacent region on the east, and to spread 
much of their language, their domestic animals 
and their customs far over the Pacific into is- 
lands where they have but slightly or not at all 
modified the physical or moral characteristics 
of the people. 

Mr. Wallace believes that the Malay and the 
Papuan have no traceable affinity to each 
other ; that the Asiatic races include the Malays 
and all have a continental origin ; while the 
people of the Celebes and Pacific races in the 
islands on its east, are derived from hinds 
which now exist or have recently existed in 
the Pacific Ocean. 

He, however, allots the eastern Archipelago 
amongst three races, whose islands may be thus 
Bhown ; 


Indo Malayan 
regions. 

A u at ro -Malayan 
regions. 

Polynesian or Pa- 
cific regions. 
The Papuan 

group. 

Sumatra 

Loin b ok 

F lor is 

Lingua 

Suuibawa 

Sum ha orHandana 

Banca 

Celebes 

A'lenara 

Biliton 

Moenn 

So lor 

Java 

Ponton 

Lombata 

Aladura 

Sula-mnngola 

11 u tar 

Bali 

Sula-b^si 

jOmbay 

Bawecan 

part of Bourou 

IV etter 

Borneo 

part of lernate Timor 

Sulu Archipe- 


Rotlo 

lego 


Siii’ii atty 

Palawan 


Iiabbar 

Philippines 

Si mar 


Timor 


Timorlaut 

Mindanao 


Larat 

Ten ember 
part of Buiiroit 
part of Ternatc 
Ke-Islands 

Ceram 



Banda 



Amboyna 

Batchiau 

Oby 

Gilolo 

Morfcy 



Aru 

Vorkai 

New Guinea or 
Papua 

Australia 



Mafor 

Jobi 

Mysol 



Waigioit 

Salwatty 

Sook 

Uiak 


Mr. Wallace however, writing on the Archi- 
pelago however makes also a geographical, zoolo- 
gical and ethnological arrangement and divides 
it into five groups of islands, as follow : — 


The Iudo- 
Malay is- 
lands. 

The Tim oi- 
Groiip of 
Islands. 

| 

Celebes > 
Group . 

Moluccan 
Group of 
Islands 

Papuan 

Group, 

Malay Pen 

Timor 

Celebes iMoluccas 1 

NewGui- 

insula 

Flores 

Banka 

Bourou 

nea 

Singapore 

Sumb&wa 

■Sula is- 

Ceram 

Aru Is- 

Borneo 

Lombok 

j lands 

Batch i an 

lauds 

Java 

and smaller 

Boutou 

Gilolo or 

Mysol 

Sumatra 

islands 

1 


Jilolo 

Morty 

Termite 

Tidore 

Makiau 

Kaoa 

Amboyna 

Banda 

Guram 

Matabello 

Salwatty 
Waigiou 
Ke Is- 
lands 
Aiuu 


The Malayan family approximates dost ly to 
the ruder or more purely Mongolian type of 
Ultra-India, and the identity in person ami 
character is accompanied by a close agreement 
in habits, customs, institutions and arts, so as 
to place beyond doubt that the lank haired 
populations of the Islands have been received 
from the Gangctic and Ultra-Indian races. 
The influx of this population closed the long 
era of Papuan predominance and gave rise to 
the new or modified forms of language which 
now prevail. It is generally supposed that 
when they entered on their career of conquest, 
the Malays spread from the Menangkabau 
district in Sumatra* The rude maritime 
tribes who frequent the coasts and islands 
cf the Malayan peninsula, and amongst 
whom several distinct tribes are distinguishable 
by their physical characters, apeak a language 
mainly Malay but with differences in pronun- 
ciation. In all the sea ports and courts of the 
Archipelago the Malays are a tall handsome 
class whose fine eyes and well shaped features 
betray the presence of Arab or Indian blood. 
The Malay of Pinangand province Wellesley, 
is described as short ; five feet two or three 
inches being considered the average height of 
a man, and that of a woman is a few inches 
shorter. Their bones are large and clumsily 
put together, but strongly knit ; arms and legs 
usually short compared wilh the length of the 
body, and the whole frame robust and capable 
of much labour. The head is round and elonga- 
ted at the summit, broad at the back, and 
set on a stout thick neck. Eyes long and 
narrow, rather deep set, black or dark hazel 
in color and seldom clear about the white 
Nose long, wide at the nostrils and not very 
flat, Eoreheud broad and receding; cheek 
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bones very prominent and jaws wide aw' 
square ; teeth regular, large and white, U nles< 
discolored by lime and gambier. The facial 
angle seldom exceeds fifty degrees, while that 
of the European is seldom less and sometime 
is nearly ninety or perpendicular, hair black 
and coarse. It 'is plentiful on the head, but 
other parts of the body are smooth. The 
mustaches alone are retained on the face, other 
hairs being removed by pincers, —mouth large 
with thin lips : ears large and ill-shaped. The 
body is fleshy and muscular, legs remarkably 
so, thighs so large as to be unwieldy. Habit 
of body lean, Malays seldom become obese. 
The women are pretty when young, but soon 
show signs of old age : they become wrinkled 
and haggard after bearing a few children and 
in old age arc hideous. 

Malay 3 are frank, courteous and honest, 
brave, generous and sensitive to a fault, grave 
at times and anon overflowing with mirth in 
youth ; x in advanced life sedate. 

I hey are proud, and, it ill-treated, revenge- 
ful ; but under generous treatment are gentle, 
kind, humane, grateful, docile and faithful. 
Capable of the warmest attachments, and yet 
impelled to madness and the commission of 
the most revolting deeds by real or imaginary 
uitkindness. * They are dutiful children and 
kind parents. They treat their aged kinsmen 
with the greatest kindness and even feel it a 
duty t.o relieve tins wants of an indigent re- 
lation. Old men and women are always re- 
garded with respect. The Malays are fre- 
quently quite Barmans iu appearance, but the 
normal and least mixed Malays are more 
Binua and also more Siamese than the west- 
ern Burraans. The Malays of Johor when 
employed in gathering camphor, use a ficti- 
tious vocabulary, constructed in a similar 
manner to the deferential dialect of Javan, and 
used to propitiate the spirit of the camphor 
tree. — Mr. Logan . Mr. Craw/nrd, 

Negro races occupy the Andaman and Great 
Nicobar islands, and the Minkopi of the Anda- 
man group have some peculiarities which in- 
dicate a difference from others of the Negro 
tribes. The Semang, a pagan tribe of the 
Malay peninsula, arc said to be of Negro 
origin, as also, the Ahcta, Ita or Negrito race of 
the Philippines. The Negros or Buglos Island 
from Lat. 9*4 to Lat. 9’ 50 N. There are the 
Papuans or Alfoeren or Alfouror Arafura, the 
inland inhabitants of New Guinea, Ceram and 
all the larger islands in the south-eastern part 
of the Indian Archipelago, also the Mindanao 
Papuans and the Negritos of Mindoro. The 
Arruans of the Arm Islauds have African 
features and bear a strong resemblance to the 
natives of Port Essington. 

The Mincopi occupying the Andaman Islands 
and ace the least civilized race perhaps in the 


world ; being nearer to a stale of nature than 
any people we read of. Their colour is of the 
darkest hue, l heir stature in general small, and 
their aspect uncouth. Their limbs are ill-form - 
cd and slender, their bellies prominent ; and 
like the Africans, they have woolly heads, thick 
lips, and flat noses. They go quite naked, the 
women wearing only at times a kind of tassel, 
or fringe round the middle, which is intended 
merely as ornafnent, as they do not betray any 
signs of bashfulness when seen without it. 
Ihe men are cunning, crafty, and revengeful ; 
and frequently express tli"ir aversion to strang- 
ers in a loud and threatening tone of voice, 
exhibiting various signs of defiance, and ex- 
pressing their contempt by the most indecent 
gestures. At other times they appear quiet 
and docile, with the most insidious intent. 
They are skilful in shooting fish, manage 
their canoes well, and are fond of singing and 
dancing. They take little pains to cultivate 
t he soil and are ignorant of the art of work- 
ing in nufals. They make < heir ennoes by 
hollowing out the trunks of trees by means of 
fire. The Atulamaner has the appearance of the 
small sized negro race about 15-2 inches high 
and would seem to be the descendants of the 
same wave from the West that lias left its 
features in the South of the Peninsulas of 
India and Malacca, the Semang and the 
Negrito of New Guinea. The Andamans 
have a climate milder than that of the Tenas- 
serim and Pegu coasts and more resembling 
that of Colombo or of the low lands of Penang. 
The negroes of the Andamans are in the 
very lowest and most abject, state of human 
society, without” fixed dwellings, unclad, and 
unacquainted with the meanest of the useful 
art3 of life. In disposition they are shy, un- 
social, and mischievous. They seem to- have 
been isolated for the past two or three hundred 
years, and when the British last settled on their 
islands in 1858, they w r erc found in the lowest 
condition to which human beings can fall. 
They are not cannibals as was long supposed, 
— but live on pork, fish, grains, roofs, cocoanut 
and other fruits, and broil the flesh of their 
animals before eating it. They may be called 
iiuntera and fishermen, hunting game in their 
own wilds and jungles, using the bow and 
arrow, with which they arc expert, and employ- 
ing the bark of a tree for fishing lines. They 
lave no clptliing, but go entirely naked and 
>eem unconscious of that feeling of shame 
which guides the other races iu the world to 
cover their persons. They construct huts, 
:>ut of the 'rudest character. TUy are iu- 
ensely averse to the intrusion of strangers, 
hey are small in stature, seldom rising 
n height over five feet. The head is smaller 
han that of the ordinary Asiatic, and depres- 
iicus exist in the temporal region. The teeth 
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are nearly white, but often so irregular as to , 
seem in double rows. They are muscular, and 
are deficient in the roundness and fullness 
which give such symmetry of form to other races. 
In youth, to beautify their persons, their bodies 
are scarified all over with broken glass, which 
gives the skin a bead-like appearance, the lines 
running longitudinally down the arms and bust.. 
When pleased with any thing to which 
their attention is drawn, they gently bite with 
their teeth the lower edge of the palm of the 
right hand and then smartly strike the left 
shoulder. They also contract the lips as in 
kissing and make a hissing noise like that of 
grooms in cleaning horses. When they speak 
to one another their pronunciation is so indis- 
tinct ns to resemble a chatter, but they are 
sharp in catching words and sounds. They 
are said to be passionately fond of music, 
though they have no musical instrument. In 
dancing, they hop on one foot, beating it down 
smartly in regular time, keeping both hands 
raised above the head. Tncy change feet, 
keeping cadence with the song, work the head, 
bow the body and thus spring and jump till the 
dance is closed. The Andaman language is 
said to be disyllabic. 

Th$ Simung and JJila. In the northern portion 
of the Malayan peninsula, within the terri- 
tories of the Malay provinces of Ovcda, Perak, 
Pahang and Tringauu, is a negro race 
known to the Malays under the names of 
Simang and Bila. The complexion of these is 
black, or sooty, the hair woolly, the features 
approaching to the African, and the stature 
dwarfish. An adult Simang male, said to be 
of the mean height of this people, was found to 
be only 4 feet 9 inches high. Some of the 
Simang, or Bila, have fixed habitations, and 
practise a rude agriculture, but the majority 
lead an erratic life, gathering i Intrude products 
of the forest to exchange with the Malays for 
the necessaries of life, or subsisting by the 
chase. The Simang and Bila appear to Have 
several tongues, and that of the Simang though 
containing Malay and Javanese words is con- 
sidered by Mr. Crawfurd to be an originnl 
tongue. The Simang like the Philippine 
negroes are of diminutive stature. The average 
height of the Simang being under five feet. 

In the remoter portions of Asianesia, some of 
the black tribes possess all the traits of the 
Guinea negro, but the Simang and Mincopi of 
the Andaman appear, like the greater number 
of the Asiancsian negro tribes, to have been 
partially modified by mixture with other races. 
This is certainly the case with* the Simang, 
some of whom are Australo-Tamulinn in appear- 
ance, while others differ little save in their 
frizzled or spiral hair and dark complexion, 
from some of the adjacent Binua. The average 
height of the adults of a party of Siinang Bukit 


on the Ijan, a feeder of the Krian, was four 
feet eight inches, the highest, four feet tea 
inches. Head small, ridged, that is, rising 
above the forehead in an obtuse wedge shape 
the hack rounded aud markedly narrower than 
the zygomatic or middle zone ; the face ge- 
nerally narrower and smaller than the Ma- 
lay : eye-brows very prominent, standing out 
from the forehead and projecting over the 
ocular furrow which extends aercss the face, 
the root of the nose sinking into it and 
forming a deep angle with the base of the 
superciliary ridge. The nose short and some- 
what sharp at the point, and often turned 
up, but the aim spreading ; eyes fine, middle- 
sized and straight : iris large, piercing, con- 
junctive membrane yellow, the upper eye- 
lashes, owing to the deep ocular depression 
or prominent, ridges arc compressed or fold- 
ed, the roots of the hair being hidden. The 
cheek bones generally broad, but in some 
cases not remarkably prominent, save with 
reference to the narrow forehead. Mouth 
large or wide but lips not thick or projecting ; 
Lhe lower part of the face oval or round hut 
not square. The deep depression at the 
eyes and sinking in at the root of the nose 
give a very remarkable character to the head 
compared with the Malay. The projecting 
brotv is in a vertical line with the nose, mouth 
and chin, and the upper jaw is not projecting 
or prognathous. The person is slender, tho 
belly protuberant, owing to their animal life in 
the jungle and precarious food. This induces 
them to cram themselves whenever they can 
and the skin of the abdomen thus becomes 
llnccid and expansible like that of an ape. The 
skin generally is fine and soft., although often 
disfigured by scurf, and the colour is a dark 
brown but in some cases lighter and approach- 
ing to the Malay. The more exposed hordes 
are black The Simang of Tringanu are not 
of such a jet black, glossy, colour as the Kidah 
tribe. The hair is spiral not woolly and grows 
thickly on the head in tufts. They have thick 
mustaches, the growth being much stronger 
than in the Malay race. The head is neither 
Mongolian, nor negro of the Guinea type. It 
is Papua-Tamulian ; the expression of the face 
is mild, simple and stupid. The voice is soft, 
low, nasal and hollow or cerebral ; a line of 
tattooing extends from the forehead to the 
cheek-bones. The right ear is pierced, the 
orifice being large. The hair is cropped save a 
ring or fringe round the forehead. The Simang 
are found in all the rivers of Pern and are 
classed as the Simang Paya who frequent the 
low and marshy alluvium between the sea and 
the hill ; the Simang Bukit who wander in the 
forests of the hills, and the Sakai who are 
confined to the mountains of the interior. 
There ar* said, to be thousands of thoBimang 
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in the interior of Patani, Tringanu, Kidah and much more numerous, oefore ma nv of Ihe 
Pern, wherever the country is covered with J present Malayan colonies were founded by 
forest and there are lew or no Malays. Simang emigrants from Sumatra. They are at pie- 
tribes of Kidah and Pera have a language sent m»st numerous in the interior of Jan, 
mainly dissyllabic like other Asianesian ones, a small river to the north of the Mirbow, near 
An individual who, nciauy years ago, was the lofty mountain Jerei, in the Kedah territory, 
brought to Pinang, anil ^ who has hitherto There are small parties also in the mountains, 
represented the race in European ethnology, inland of Juru and Kriim, opposite Pinang! 
probably belonged to such a horde. II is Their huts or temporary dwellings, (for they 
lips were thick, and Mr. Amlrrson says have no fixed habitation’s, but rove about like 
he exactly resembled two natives of the Audit- the beasts of the forest), consist of two posts 
■mans, who were brought to Pinang in 1819. stuck into the ground, with a small emss-pieer, 
Mr. Anderson ndds that a Semang of Tringanu, and a few leaves or branches of trees lard over 
who lived in Pinang was 4 not of such a jet- to secure them from the weather. Some of 
blank glossy appearance’ as the Semang from them, indeed, in the thicker parts of the forest, 
Kidah whom he saw, ami the two A mi am an i where the elephants, tigers, and other wild 
Jour. Ind. Arch. PoL iv. p. 427.) animals are most abundant make their tompo- 

Semtniff , is a Malay- word applied by the rary dwellings upon the dill's and branches of 
nnhotimdans of Kedah, Perak, Tringanu and large trees The Semang subsist, cm the biids 
Salaugore, to the pagan tribes of ihe interior, and beasts of the forest, and roots. They eat 
though the Semang Paya reside on the plains the elephant., rhinoceros, monkeys, and rats, ami 
or borders of the morasses, the Seinang Bn kit, with the exception of tlu: scanty supplies they 
are the occupants of hills, the Semang Hakow ohtaiu-from the Malays, tiny have no rice or 
reside in the neighbourhood of the sea, in the salt. They are very expert with the sumpit, 
creeks and districts where the mangrove grows, a blow-pipe for projecting small darts, and 
frequenting the sea-shore, and occasionally taking poison the darts with ipoli, procured from the 
up their quarters in the mangrove jungles, juice of various trees, which is deadly poison. 

The -Semang llila are those who have been Tboy handle the bow and the spear with 

somewhat reclaimed from their savage habits, wonderful dexterity, and destroy the largest 
ami have had intercourse with the Malays, and most powerful animals by ingenious contri- 
A mere remnant of tribes which, accord- vances. It is seldom they suffer by beasts of 
ing to native tradition, occupied a consi. prey, as they arc extremely ahnrpsiglited, and 
derable portion of the interior of the Peninsula as ng,ile in ascending the trees as the monkeys, 
at a coinparatiwdy recent period. At the pro- Their mode of destroying elephants, in 

sent time the race is only known to exist on order to procure the ivory, or their Hesh, 

the mountain Jerei, in “the Kedah territory, is most ingenious. They lie in wait in 
a little to the north of Penang ; in the neigh- small parties of two or three, when they 
bourhood of the mountain range which lies perceive any elephants ascend a hill, and 

immediately opposite to the latter settlement ; as they descend again, which they usual - 

and in the uplands of Tringanu, on the east ly do at a slow pace, plucking the branches 

coast of the peninsula ; but it seems probable as they move along, while the hind legs are 

that scattered remnants are to be found in lifted up, the Seinang cautiously approaching 
several other spots, which have not yet been behind, drives a sharp-pointed bamboo, or 
visited by Europeans. The Sakai aud Allas apiece ot ueebong which has been pieviously 
tribes of Perak,’ which have hitherto been class- well hardened in the fire, and touched with 
ed with the Semang. or woolly-haired race of poison, into the sole of the elephant’s loot 
the neighbourhood of Pinang,* have curly but with all his force, which effectually James the 
not woolly hair; and although they retain the animal, and most commonly causes him to fall, 
Papuan custom’ of boring the septum of the when the whole party rushes upon him with 
nose, and also mark their skins with cicatrices spears and sharp-pointed sticks, and soon 
they cannot be considered as Papuans; indeed despatch him. The rhinoceros they obtain 
their language and leading characteristics show with even less difficulty. This animal, which 
them to be wild tribes of the Malayan race, is of solitary habits, is found frequently in 
The Semang, however, who are identical in marshy places, wiih its whole body immersed 
every particular with the Pangnn of the interior in the mud, and part of the head only visible, 
of Tringanu, are Papuans in all their purity, The Malays call the animal “ Badak Tapa," or 
with woolly and tufted hair in every respect the recluse rhinoceros. Towards the close of 
similar to other unmixed tribes of the race, the rainy season, they are said to bury tliem- 
Of the origin of the Semang, the Malays selves in this manner in different places, and 
possess no tradition. Certain it is, however, upon the dry weather setting in, and from the 
that the tribes of them which inhabited various powerful elFects of a vertical sun, the mud 
parts on both sides of the peninsula, were becomes hard and crusted, and the rhinoceros 
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cannot effect its escape without considerable 
difficulty and exertion. Tne wild bu Haloes of 
North Australia are often found in a similar 
predicament, and are sometimes shot by the 
hunters before they can extricate themselves— 
The Seman*/ furnish themselves with large 
quantities of combustible materials, with 
which they quietly approach the animal, 
who is aroused from his reverie by an immense 
fire over him, which being kept well supplied 
by the Scmaug with fresh fuel, soon completes 
his destruction, and renders him in a fit state 
to make a meal of. The projecting horn on 
the snout is carefully preserved, being supposed 
to be possessed of medicinal properties, and 
highly prized by the Malays, to whom they 
barter it for their tobacco, Sec. The hair of the 
Semangis spiral, not woolly, and grows thickly on 
the head in tufts. They have thick moustaches, 
the growth being much stronger than in the 
Malay race. The head is neither Mongolian 
nor Negro of the Guinea type. It is Papua 
Tamulian. The expression of the face is mild, 
simple, and stupid. The voice is soft, low, 
nas.il, and hollow, or cerebral. A line of 
tatooing extends from the forehead to the 
eheek-bone3. The adjacent Binua also tatoo. 
The practice is Indian, among the IConds, 
higher Abor tribes, &c., also ultra-Indian and 
Asianesian. The right ear is pierced, the 
orifice being large, but they do not pierce the 
septum of the nose like one of the adjacent 
Binua tribes of Perak, and many of the, Asian- 
esian Papuas. The hair is cropped save a ring 
or f«iuge round the forehead. — Mr. Earl's 
Indian Archipelago- 

Jiila. The Sernang occupy the southern 
part of the Malay peninsula, along with the 
Simang, in the provinces of Quedah, Perak, 
Pahang and Tringanu. 

The people of Kidak more often approximate 
to the easternNegro type than in sou them Malaya 
and Mr. Logan was particularly struck with the 
repeated occurrence of the deep nasal depres- 
sion of the Simhng, the Australians and Pa- 
puans. Small heads, with all the features 
•as it were contracted or compressed, were 
common. 

In the Binua, the cheek bones are broad in 
all directions and prominent, giving to the 
face below the base of the forehead a marked 
lateral developement, beyond it or to the fore- 
head an appearance of being compressed. The 
lower jaw is massive, spreads out and does not 
rise rapidly, thus producing an obtuse chin and 
the anterior maxillary projection considerable. 

The ruder Binua dialects of the peninsula are 
rapidly disappearing. The Binua or Sakai tongue 
of PcrA appears to resemble in its phouetic 
character, the ruder dialects of the Buvman 
group, This character is intermediate between 
that of the Simang on the one side and that of 


the ruder Sumatran, Javan and Borneon on the 
other. The Johor Binua, if move guttural, 
’aspirate and harsh, remarkably broad and slow* 

Kedah or Quedah , is called in Siamese Muang 
Srti or the Sai kingdom. It occupies from the 
5ih to the 7th degrees of north latitude ami 
has the Straits of Malacca on the west. Mr. 
Crawfurd mentions that the purest Malay is 
written and spoken in this state, being often 
in the Archipelago, influenced by mixture with 
other tongues. It extends from the Trang river 
in 7 J 20’ N. to the Krian, in 5° 10’ N., which 
separates it from Perak. The Trang formerly 
divided it from Siam. Interiorly, is a chain of 
mountains, running down the middle of the pe- 
ninsula. The water on the Quedah coast is 
very shallow and ships must keep a consider- 
able oiling. The highest detached hill on the 
Quedah main is Gunong Gerai, or Quedah 
Peak, a mass of granite, whose summit is esti- 
mated at 5,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
According to Dr. Ward, north of Quedah Peak 
is an immense plain, almost level with the sea, 
covered near the coast with rising mangroves. 
Kedah is interesting to ethnologists from the 
several tribes within its limits* Of these, the 
Semang and IJdai are found in the forests of 
the north ; the Uayet Utan, the Jakun, Sakkvc, 
Mala, Belanda and Besisik ’in others to the 
south while the Akkye or llayet Laid, lit. 
subjects of the sea, dwell upon the shores and 
islets of the peninsula. Wherever scattered, 
they live totally apart from the Malays, and 
differ from them widely in person, habits and 
religion ; in short, are of a much lower grade 
in the scale of civilization* The Malays the'm- 
stdvcs sometimes class the various tribes under 
one general and expressive appellation, that of 
Orang Benua — men of the soil. They denomi- 
nate the four original chiefs of the Binua 
“ Nenek” or our ancestors : many of their own 
chiefs derive their descent from them, and bear 
a Binua title. The elders of the Binua exer- 
cise considerable influence over the elections of 
Malayan Panghulu. The Panghulu of Hum- . 
bo we is chosen alternately from a Jakun tribe 
(the Bodoantla Jakun) and a Malay tribe : the 
names of inland places are chiefly Benua terms. 
Mnlatti mutandis, there is a striking resem- 
blance in feature, between the Benua and the 
Malay, and scarcely leas in their respective 
languages. Opinions- in favour of the affirma- 
tive hypothesis are entertained by many of the 
Beuua and Malay themselves. But from 
what branch of the great family of mankind the 
Benua . spring, tradition is almost silent. 
Their general physical appearance, their linea- 
ments, their impatience of control, their no- 
madic habits, a few similarities in customs, 
all point to a Tartar extraction. 

The IJdai tribe is little known— many Ma- 
, lays believe they aro a close of Jokuns ; while 
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others affirm that they are a colony from some 
foreign country ? the Tuanku Putch of llum- 
bowe informed Ncwbold that the Utiai are a 
race of savages, thinly scattered over the states 
of Jellabu, Pahang, Tringanu and Quedah, and 
resemble in feature, the darker variety of 
Jakuns. Their size is represented as smaller, 
and their habits more savage. According to 
Sir S. (taffies and Mr. Anderson, the Semang of 
Quedah has the woolly hair, protuberant belly, 
thick lips, black skin, flat nose, and receding 
forehead of the Papuan : the natives, affirm 
they differ but little, from the Jakim. 

The Semang of Perak, resemblics those 
of Quedah in personal appearance, but speak 
a different dialect. They possess, ihe same 
curling black hair, are a little darker in colour, 
and have not the thick lips of an Afri- 
can : they subsist by bunting, and make huts 
of the branches, and cloths of the bark of trees 
shunning the haunts of more refined beings. 
They are numerous in Quedah, and reside 
generally on or near mountains, such ns those 
of Jerrei and .Turn, nmJ are found in Tringanu 
Perak, and Sulangorc. They live in rude huts, 
easily removed from place to place, construct- 
ed of leaves and branches. Their clothing is a 
scanty covering made of the bark of trees : 
sometimes a cloth obtained from the Malays; 
Pints and beasts of the forest, wild roots and 
yams, constitute their food : they worship the 
sun. The Malays have an idea, flint, when a 
8emang dies, the body is eaten, and nothing 
but the head interred ; a custom, which, if it 
exists, remiucls us of one prevalent among the 
Issedones, a tribe of ancient Scythians, who 
after feasting on the body of the deceased, 
preserved the head, carefully removing the hair. 
The Seinan* women like those of the ancient 
Massagetm, and the more modern Tartar Kie- 
Kia-sse tribes, are said to be in common like 
their other property. They have, chiefs, or 
elders, who rule the different tribes. — uVewbold's 
JJriUsh SeflUmtvt, Vol. 11. p 3fi9 to 379. 

Jakun . — The wild tribes inhabiting the Ma- 
layan Peninsula, Sumatra and a few of the 
neighbouring Islands are divided into three 
principal classes, which are subdivided into 
many others. The first of these divisions in- 
cludes the Bnt.tR, who inhabit the interior of 
Sumatra and a few neighbouring Islands. The 
second is that of the Semang, who are found 
in the forests of Kedah, Tringanu, Perak and 
iSahngor# Under the third head, the Jakun, 
are comprised many tribes. They inhabit the 
south part of the Peninsula from about Selangor 
on the west coast, and Kcmaman on the coust, 
and extend nearly as far as Singapore. All these 
various wild tribes are ordinarily classed under 
the general and expressive appellation of Orang 
Binua. The Oraug Binua are not mahome- 
daus ; it is stated by the Binua, and admitted 


by the Malays, that before the Malay Peninsula 
had the name of Malacca, it was inhabited by 
the Ornng Binua. In course of time, the 
early Ar^b trading vessels brought over priests 
from Arabia, who made a number of converts 
to Islam : those of the Orang Binua that de- 
clined to abjure the customs of their fore- 
fathers, in consequence of the persecutions to 
which they were exposed, fled to the fastnesses 
of the interior wljere they have since continued 
in a savage state. Their general physical appear, 
ance, their lineaments, their nomadic habits and 
a few similarities in customs, point to a Tartar 
extraction. The principal habitations of the 
Jakun are. found at the upper extremity of the 
rivers of Johore, Banut, Batu Pahntnnd Munr. 

There is a remarkable difference in the phy- 
sical appearance of the several classes of Jakun. 
Those of Malacca are generally ns tall as the 
common run of Europeans ; they are more dark 
than any other of the wild tribes ; and in which 
respect there is not much difference between 
them and the more dark of the 1 ndo- Portuguese 
of Malacca. The Jakun of Johore are a fine 
race of men : many of them are talmr than those 
of Malacca ; t he face also is expressive and well 
characterized, and the expression of the eyes in 
many of them is a little severe. Their nose 
does not recede at the upper part, neither is it 
so flat or so broad at its base as this organ 
is in the Chinese, Cochin- Chinese and pure 
Malay. Several of them have aquiline noses. 
Some children and young men are beautiful. 
The women are plump hut not overstout. The 
third class of Jakun those of the Menangkabau 
states, are very short, their physiognomy is 
low, and seems to announce great simplicity ; 
many of them are ugly and badly made. The 
constitution of the Jakun is generally strong, 
and their bodies are very muscular. The hair 
of the J akim is black, ordinarily frizzled, but 
very different fiom the crisp hair of the Caff roc. 
Some of them leave the whole to grow on the 
head, as the Cochin-Chincse ; others, as many 
of those of Malacca, cut theirs entirely; others 
chiefly of the Menangkabau states and of 
Johore, shave the head, leaving it only at the 
crown above three inches in diameter where 
they never cut it, the same as the Chinese; and 
to prevent this head of hair from being hooked 
by the branches of tree in their silvan habita- 
tions, they tie it up in the form of a top knot. 
They have scarcely any beard, and many of 
them have none at nil. The women leave their 
hair to grow, and then tie it up in the same 
way as the Malay women; but they are not 
very particular in this respect. It has been 
stated that in the forests of Pahang arc numer- 
ous tribes of the Jakun, who are as white as 
Europeans : that they are small, but very good 
looking; and the Malays form a party and 
beat the forest in order to catch these poor 
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creatures. They take their captives to Pahang 
or to Siam, where on account of their whiteness 
and comeliness they sell them at a high price. 
All their knowledge in religion is merely theo- 
retical. Thcy^lo not worship the sun nor the 
inoon nor any idol ; the Jakun of Malacca, nrfe 
the least in number, and cannot be more than 
three hundred, about one-half of whom are seen 
in the following places ; viz., near Heim and 
Ayer Pa tins, at A>er lla ru, Gassim, Kom mend- 
er, Bukit Singhi ; in the river of Muar near 
Pankalniig Koia, at Poghalay, Sagil, Segamon, 
Lemon, Jawee; in the small river of Pago, ami 
in that of Ring. The remainder are to be 
found, at Bukit More, Ayer Tross, Bukit 
Gadong, Tanka, and it is reported there are a 
good number at Scgamet. The Jakun of Johore, 
inhabit that part of the peninsula which is under 
the sway of the sultan of Johore, and cannot 
amount to more than one-thousand, scattered 
over that large extent of country. There are 
Biuua on the Simrong and other branches of 
the Jndrtu which are in Johore. The southern 
part of Paining is inhabited bv the same tribe 
of Bintia who are found in Johore. Some of 
them indeed have habitations which can scarcely 
be called houses. The Jakun of Johore build 
houses in ihe Malay way. some of which are 
line buildings. Several were much more com- 
fortable than any Malay house seen in the in- 
terior of Johore : houses divided into several 
rooms, some of which were for the private ac- 
commodation of the Jakun ladies of tlu: family ; 
the furniture consisted of some pots, plates, 
several other vessels and a good quantity of 
mats : other houses were much more common, 
but yet* pretty comfortable, clean, and always 
divided into two or three rooms at least, and j 
furnished with a frying pan of iron to cook rice, 
a few shells of coconn ut to keep water, and 
baskets used to bring food. All these bouses 
are raised about six feet from the ground, and 
are entered by a ladder like the Malay houses. 
The best houses of the Menangkabau Jakun are 
about the same as the more simple and com- 
mon houses of the Jakuns of Johore, the others 
are rude edifices on the top of four high wooden 
poles; thus elevated for fear of tigers, and 
entered by means of a long ladder. The roofs 
are often thatched with Cliucho leaves. There 
is tout one room in which the whole family is 
huddled together with dogs and the bodies of 
the Animals they catch. The huts arc so made 
as to be moveable at a moment’s warnings they 
are ordinarily situated on the steep side of 
some forest did hill, or in some sequestered 
dale, remote from any frequented road or foot 
path, and with little plantations of yams, plan- 
tains, 'and maize ; some have also patches of 
rice about them. The bones and hnir of the 
animals whose flesh the inmates of these scat- 
tered dwellings feed upon, strew the ground 


near them, while numbers of clogs generally of 
a light brown colour give timely notice of ‘the 
approach of strangers. The Jakun of Malacca 
are the most ignorant, the poorest and most 
miseiable, their best houses are about the same 
as the worst of those of the Menangkabau 
Jakun, and several families live without even 
having any bom-e at all. These gather them- 
selves together to the number of five or six 
families, they choose a place in the thickest of 
the forest, and there they clear a circle of about 
thirty feet in diameter ; having cleared this 
space they surround it with the branches of 
the trees they have just cut ; to this they join 
other thorny branches they collect from other 
parts, and so make a son of bulwark against 
tigers, bears and panthers, which are there in 
good number. Having done this they proceed 
to establish their dwelling in this enclosure, 
in the following way: each family works to 
construct what will serve for a bed during t be 
night, a seat in the day time, a table for the 
repast, and a dwelling or shelter in bad weather, 
it consists of about fifteen or twenty sticks of 
six feet long, laid one beside the other, support- 
ed at the two extremities by two other trans- 
verse slicks which are art upon four wooden 
posts ; the whole being about two feet in height, 
four fret broad and six feet long. One dozen 
Chuclio leaves gathered by their ends, tied at 
ihe head of the bed, extend themselves and 
cover it until the other extremity : these beds 
are placed around the enclosure, in such a 
way that when all the persons are sleeping 
every one has his feet towards the centre of 
the habitation which is left vacant, to be used 
as a cook room, or for any other purpose. 
The clothes of the Jakun (when they use any) 
are ordinarily the same as those used by 
Malays, but poor, miserable, and above all 
very unclean ; many of them use clothes with- 
out washing, from (.lie day they receive or buy 
them, until they become rotten by use and dirt, 
and they are obliged to throw them away. If 
some vermin are found, which is often the ease, 
principally upon the women who are more 
dressed, they are immediately eaten with de- 
light as in Cochin China. If many of them 
are badly dressed, and some nearly naked, it is 
more from a want of clothes thnn in accord- 
ance to their own wishes, chiefly amongst 
women; for all desire to be clothed, and the 
most agreeable presents which can be offered to 
them nre some trowsers, sarong, bnjuy or some 
handkerchiefs to put round their head, as is 
the Malay fashion. Those of them who go, 
habitually, nearly naked, do not appear so be- 
fore strangers, excepting they have no clothes. 
The Jakun of Jahore, who are superior to 
others in many respects, are also the best 
dressed, having also a great number of rings 
on their fingers, some Qf which are crystal, 
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some of copper, and some of tin ; but also a pulous, when an elephant is killed either by 
good many of sil$r : they take a peculiar plea- themselves or by the Malays. It is scarcely 
sure iu these ornaments, as well as in silver possible to meet a single Jakutt without his 
bracelets. The men have at least trowsers, a spear, which is both a stick to walk with, and 
small baju aud a handkerchief for the head, an offensive or defensive weapon as the occasion 

The Jakun of the Menangkabau states, have requires. The parang is an iron blade ojf about 

tho same dress as is used by the Jakun of one foot long, and "two or three inches broad 
Johore, and the women the same ornaments, with a haft like that of a large knife, they use 

but are not so well clothed, many of them go it to cut trees employed in the building of theic 

nearly naked, at least near their houses ; and houses. Their marriages nre ordinarily cele- 
those who use clothes, show often an embar- brated about the months of July aud August 
rassmeut. which proves that they are not accus- when fruits are plentiful. The bridegroom 
lomed to their use. The Jakun of Malacca frequents for some time the house of his in- 
are badly dressed, many of the women have tended, aud when he has obtained her consent, 
only a sarong, and if they are married, a ring, he makes a formal demand to the father. A 
the necessary present of the husband before day is then appointed ; and uu entertainment 
he marries them. The greater part of the is prepared, more or less solemn, according to 
men have nothing but a strip of the iibrous the means of the two contracting parties, aud 
bark of the Terap tree, beaten into a sort of their rank in the tribe. When the day of tho 
cloth of a reddish brown colour, called a sabar- marriage is arrived, the bridegroom repairs to 
ing, round their loins ; part of this conics down the house of the bride’s father, where the whole 
in front, is drawn between the legs amljastened tribe is assembled. The dowry given by tho 
behind. Jakuus have a propensity to idleness ; man to his intended is delivered, and must cou- 
but they are not so lazy as either the Malay or sist at least of a sdver or copper ring, and n 
Hindoo. Their first and principal occupation few cubits of cloth : if the man is not poor, 
is the chase, it being the first means by which a pair of bracelets, some other ornaments, and 
they feed themselves ami their families ; and several articles, as of furniture fur the house of 
from having been brought up in that habit, in the new family, aie added. Sometimes tins 
which the greater part of their life is spent, | woman presents also some gifts to her intended, 
they should be skilful hunters, and which in j Then the bride is delivered by her lather to tliu 
fact they are both in their way aiul in the bridegroom, and the solemnity of the wedding 
manner of using their weapons. When begins. Some authors state that amongst somu 
there is no more food at home, the hua- tribes there is dance, in the midst of which the. 
baud leaves home, beats the forest, and bride elect darts oil' into the forest, followed 
sometimes returns with large pieces of venison, by the bridegroom. A chase ensues, during 
but sometimes with nothing, and on such days which should tho youth fall down, or return, 
they go to sleep without supper. This is the unsuccessful, lie is 1 met with ihc jeers and nicr- 
oruinary evening work, when the sun is near rime n is of the whole party, and the match is 
setting. In the day time they remain at home declared oil. This story was related a little 
where they prepare arrows and the weapons, differently by & European who inhabited 
the matter with \Vhich they poison their arrows, Pahang many years, who said that during the 
aud cook and eat the animals’ caught the day banquet a largo fire is kindled, all the congrega- 
bufore. The Jakuus who have no taste for tioti standing as witnesses : the bride runs 
cultivating rice, or who are not acquainted round the lire. Adultery is punishable by death# 
with the manner of doing so, nre generally It is not allowed to keep more than one wife, 
very miserable ; they are then obliged to look Only one man was seen who had two, and he was 
to the Malays. To provide for their livelihood censured and despised by the whole tribe, 
they traverse the jungle all the day seeking Amongst them a man can divorce his wife and 
after rattan, dammar, garu wood, aud several take another. If the divorce be proposed by 
other articles of commerce, the next morning, the husband, he loses the dowry he lias given 
sometimes, they cook the flesh before they eat to iho woman j it the woman ask the divorce* 
it; 'but at other times they eat it raw, some she must return the dowry she received, 
merely put tho animal upon the fire till the hairs Tho children lollow the father or the mother 
are singed, when they consider it as cooked, according to their wishes : if they have not 
A traveller- saw some large monkeys which yet the use of reason, they follow the mother* 
after having been thus cooked, were dished up No assistance is ordinarily given to lying — in 
up on a kind of mat as a meal to some seven women ; their physicians called Pawang, 
or eight persons, who speedily in a few miuutes, are not permitted to appear in such circunvr 
devoured tho whole, leaving only the skele- stances, ami mid wives are not known amQpgst 
ton. Some Jakuns refuse to eat the flesh of them. It is reported that in several tribes, ft* 
elephants under the pretext that it would occa- children, as soon as born, are carried to tho 
sion sickness, but many others are not so ecru- nearest rivulet, where they are washed, then 
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brought back to the house, where a fire is 
kindled, incense of kamunian wood thrown upon 
it, and the child then passed over it several times. 
The practice of passing children over fire was in 
all times much practised among ancient heathen 
nations? and it is even now practised inChina and 
other places. With the dead, the corpse is 
washed, wrapped in some cloth And interred by 
relations and neighbours, in a grave about four 
or five cubits deep. The sumpitan, quiver of 
arrows, -knife, &c., of the deceased are buried 
with him, along with some rice, water, and 
tobacco. ' Jakuns consider white as a sacred 
colour ; and it is a peculiar subject of comfort, 
When, in their last sickness, they can procure 
themselves some white cloth, in which to be 
buried. They are candid and honest, extremely 
proud, and will not submit for any length of time 
to servile offices or to much control. Each tribe 
is mirier an elder termed the Batin who directs 
its movements, and settles disputes. The Ja- 
kuns hate the Malays, and the Malays dtspise 
the Jakuns. There is a natural and uncontrol- 
lable antipathy between these two people ; but 
they stand in need of each other and their 
mutual intercourse is necessary. — J. /. A. p. 
$73. January to May JL848. 

/oAore, formerly the chief city of the empire 
of that name and residence of the sultan, is 
situated about 20 miles up the river so called. 
The town was founded in 1511 or 1512 A. D. 
by sultan Mahomed Shah II of Malacca who, 
after his expulsion from that place by the 
Portuguese, fled to the river of Johore. From 
that time the town of Johore has been the 
capital of the empire which took the name of 
the empire of Johore instead of that of Malacca. 
Johole is the residence of a Panghulu who is 
appointed both by the sultan of Johore and by 
the Tumungong of Singapore* It is now the 
generally received opinion that Johore derived 
its population from Menangkabau. The .J<>hore 
Archipelago was probably inhabited from a very 
remote period, anterior even to the existence of 
any race in Sumatra, by a maritime branch of the 
same people, radically Malayan, who are now 
found in the interior of the Peninsula and of 
the southern half of Sumatra. Several tribes : 
in various stages of civilization, still possess ' 
the Johore islands. Though little known to 
Europeans they can never have been without 
Malay or Hindu-Malay visitors for it was by 
the great rivers of Plcmbang, Jambi, Inriragiri 
and Kampar, before whose embouchures these 
islands lie, that the natives of Ceylon and 
Southern India must have gradually carried 
civilization into the interior of southern Su- 
matra. 

Mlcat, is a ?pagan population in the Malay 
peninsula divided into the Sakai Jina and Sa- 
kai Bukit, the latter being hillmen and moun- 
foiuer*—tbe fonder mote settled aud civilized. 


They are strict worshippers of the elements. 
Sakai is the Pahang word for*an aboriginal. 

Hala } a branch of the Sakai population of 
the Malay peninsula. They tattoo their face 
and breast, pierce their ears and nose and insert 
porcupine quills. 

Negroes in the Malay Peninsula, and in the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago are two 
great races. In addition to the men of brown 
or copper complexion, and lank hair, who ate 
the most advanced inhabitants of tin Malayan 
Archipelago, the Philippines, and the islands 
of the Pacific, there is another race, or races, 
widely differing from them. These, from their 
resemblance to the Africans, have been called 
Negroes also Negrito. The Malays apply to 
those best known to them, the people of New 
Guinea, the epithet of Puwa-puwa, or Pa-puwn, 
which, is an adjective meaning “ frizzly,” or 
“ crisping” and is equally applied by them to 
any object partaking of this quality. The 
term Negro, from the Latin niger, is that 
usually employed to designate the black 
skinned races of whom mention is r.ow made. 
Their numbers in Africa are vaguely estimated 
at twenty millions, including the Hottentot 
and Kafir off-shoots from the great family. 
The race on the American continent number 
about five millions. Their numbers on the 
Asiatic continent, on the shores of the Red sen 
and Persian gulf, and on the Malay peninsula, 
may not exceed half a million, but from the 
Andaman islands eastward to the races in the 
Pacific, of the people generally classed as Ne- 
groes, there are at least twelve varieties, differing 
from each other in physical appearance, some 
being pigmies under five feet and others large 
and powerful men of near six feet. Excepting 
in the Andamans, in all the Negro languages 
of which Mr. Crawturd had seen specimens, 
Malayan words are to be found. Mr. 
Logan long resided at Penang and his oppor- 
tunities of examining the various races or the 
south of Asia were great. He is of opinion 
that the various races in south Eastern Asia, 
reached their present positions along the great 
rivers and by traversing the seas, and he indicates 
the original seats as sea basins and districts, 
defining the former term as the seas with the 
marginal basins of their affluent rivers. Researches 
have established the affinity of the lan* 
guages of Southern India, and Mr. Logan 
points to tho prolonged intercourse between 
the western and eastern parts of the Indian 
Ocean extending from the Arabian Sea, Persian 
Gulf and Red Sea to the Mdzambio channel on 
the west and to the Indo- Australian seas, on 
the 6Ast. He believes that the shores of tho 
Indian Ocean were occupied by races in an ad- 
vanced stage, before the seeds of a higher civi- 
lization germinated in. the basins of the Nila 
and Euphrates, amongst whom were navigating 
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tribes wlio spread themselves over every habi- 
table island of thS Eastern Ocean from Mada- 
gascar to the *Fiji group. Amongst all the 
foreign influences, he adds, of which the pre- 
sence can be clearly traced, two are of the 
widest extent and greatest importance. The 
first, entirely African and Indo-African in its 
character, embraced the whole Indian Archipe- 
lago, Australia aud Papuanesia, and certainly 
included a portion of Micronesia, though whe- 
ther it extended to Polynesia he is doubtful. 
The races to which this influence must be re- 
ferred, prevailed along the shore and islands of 
the Indian Ocean, from Africa to Polynesia, 
their sole limits being those of the monsoons, 
and he infers that when they thus spread them- 
selves over Africa, India and the Indian Archi- 
pelago, there could have been no civilized 
Semitic, Iranian, Burmese or Siamese races, 
on that sea to hinder them. The lan- 
guage of their population belonged to a 
state intermediate between the monotonic and 
the inflectional, and bad strong and direct 
affinities to the other families of language of 
this stage, — the Ugro Tartarian, Japanese, old 
Indian and African, and to a certain extent, 
too, the American, which last may be consider- 
ed as constituting a peculiar family. Amongst 
the best preserved examples of these languages 
are the Formosa, Philippine and the Austra- 
lian, and he thinks it probable that some of the 
eastern Milancuan languages will be found to be 
equally characteristic. There seems, he says, to 
be no doubt that Southern Asia has always beta 
occupied as at present with several races, tribes 
and languages, and that S. W. Asia and Asia- 
nesia has been contemporaneously occupied by 
1st, Archaic Indo-Australian. 2. Papuan, 3. 
Tibeto-Chinese or Ultra-Indian, 4. Dra vidian, 
5. Scythio, 6, Iranian. 7. Semitic races. And 
the spiral haired Negro race seems to have 
preceded the lauk haired brown race ; but whe- 
ther Negro tribes and dialects (lid not in a still 
more ancient era, occupy Ultra India and India, 
before any of the present non-negro races 
moved into their regions, he says, is a question 
deserving investigation. At present, a Ne- 
grito race of small stature, is found in several 
parts of Asianesiaand traces of the Negro race 
are also found in Formosa and Japan. The 
peculiarities in the variably physical charac- 
ter of the Dravidian physical types, when 
compared with the Scythic, are African and 
A/rico-Semitic. The very exaggerated occipital 
and maxillary protuberances are not charac- 
teristic of the typical African head, but of a 
debasement of it confined to certain localities. 
Several east and mid African nations have the 
so-called African traits much softened, and 
differ little from the Dravidian. Even woolly ! 
or spiral hair is not a universal feature iu 


A'rica, some tribes having fine silky hair. The 
Dravidian pyramidal nose, the sharp depression 
at its root, the slight maxillory and occipital 
projection, the turgid lips, the oval contour aud 
the broad nose, are all African, He thinks there 
is reason to believe that the strong Africanism 
of some of the lower South Indian castes is 
really the remnant of an archaic formation of a 
more decided African character. From tiie posi- 
tion of India between two great Negro provinces, 
that on the west being still mainly Negro, even 
in most of its improved races, and that on the 
east preserving the ancient Negro basis in points 
so near India as the Andamans and Khlab, 
it is, therefore, highly probable that the African 
element in the population of the peninsula of 
India, has been transmitted from an archaic 
period, before the Semitic, Turanian and Iranian 
races entered India, and when the Indian 
ocean had Negro tribes along its northern as 
well as its eastern and western shorts. 

If we compare the dark-colored nations of 
Africa with the tribes of the South-Indian 
Archipelago, and of the islands of Western 
Australia, with the Papua and Affourn 
(llorafores, Endemenes}, we fined the black 
colour of the skin, the curly hair and charac- 
teristic features of the negro, are not united 
in the same individual. Figures in the temples 
of Elephants and Adjunta, have thick lips and 
peculiar negro features, with curled hair ; the 
tribes on the Kodaglierry Hills have flattened 
noses, dark complexion and large white teeth 
filed into the form of a saw, giving them on 
African appearance. The general physical 
type of all the 4 purest aborigines, of India, 
is that known ns Negrito, with limp, black, 
tangled, hair. — Campbell, pp . 23 to 48. Jour» 
Ind . Arch. Vol. IV, Nos . 5 and 6, May and 
June 1858, p, 340. 

The Papuans occupy New Guinea and 
several of the adjacent islands. The Papuan 
luce is compressed and projecting brow 
protuberant and overhanging, mouth large 
and prominent, the nose is very large, the 
apex elongated downwards, the ridge thick 
and the nostrils large,-— the nose is an obtru- 
sive feature, the beard is twisted and the 
hair of the head is frizzly. — Wallace, ii . 104. 

The Malays consist of (A) four great tribes 
and a few minor semi-civilized tribes ; and (B) 
a number of others who may be termed savages. 
The four great tribes are : — 

I. The True Malay races, the Malay 
proper, who inhabit the Malay Peninsula, and 
almost all the coast regions of Sumatra aud 
Borneo. They all speak the Malay language 
or dialects of it ; they use the Arabic characters 
in writing and they are all mahomedags 
in religion* 
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1 II. The Javanese, who inhabit Java, part of 
Sumatra, Madura, Bali, and part of Lombok. 
They speak the Javanese and Kawi languages 
which they write in a native character. They 
are of the mahomedan religion in Java, but 
Bali and 'Lombok is brahmin ical. 

III. The Buyh are the inhabitants of the 
greater part of Celebes and there seems to be 
an allied people in Sambawa. They speak the 
Bugis and Macassar languages with dialects, 
nnd \vrite these in two different native 
characters. They are all mahomedaiis. 

IV. The Tagala. of the Philippine islands are 
the fourth great Malay race, many of them 
profess Christianity, their native language is 
Tugala, but they speak Spanish. 

V. Molucca* Malays, who inhabit chiefly 
Tevnatc, Tuloie, Batchian, and Amboy na, may 
be held a fifth division. They are mahomed- 
ans but they speak a variety of curious 
Languages, which seem compounded of Bugis 
and Javanese, with the languages of the savage 
tribes oi the Moluccas. 

(R) The savage Malays are the Rattak and 
other wild tribes of Sumatra \ the Dyak of 
Borneo ; the Jakun of the Malay peninsula ; 
the aborigines of Northern Celebes ; of the 
Riilu Island and of part of Bourn. 

The colour of all the Malay tribes is a light 
reddish brown, with more or less of an 
olive tinge, not varying in any important j 
degree over an extent of country as large as 
sill southern Europe. The hair is equally 
constant, being invariably black and straight, 
sind of a rather coarse texture, so that any 
lighter tint or any wave or curl in it, is an 
almost certain proof of the admixture of some 
foreign blood. The face is nearly destitute of 
beard, and the breast ami limbs are free from 
hair. The stature is tolerably equal and is 
always considerably below that of the average 
European. The body is robust ; the breast 
well developed, the feet small, thick and short, 
the hands small and rather delicate. The face 
is A little broad and inclined to be flat ; the 
forehead is rather rounded, the brows low, the 
eyes black and very slightly oblique The 
nose is rather small, not prominent but 
straight and well shaped, the apex a little 
rounded, the nostrils broad and slightly ex- 
posed ; the cheek bones are rather prominent, 
the mouth large, the lips broad and well cut, 
but not protruding, the chin formed. The 
Malays, when mature, are certainly not 
handsome, but in youth up to 15 years of 
age, both boys ’and girls haye pleasing 
ccttnttftances and in their way almost perfect. 
In^Sji^acter, the Malay is impassive, lie 
exhiMnW reserve, diffidence and even bashful* 
pees which is iu some degree attractive, and 


leads the observer to think that the ferocious, 
blood thirsty, character imputed to the race* 
must be grossly exaggerated.* He is not de- 
monstrative. llis feelings of surprise, admira- 
tion or fear are never openly manifested and 
are probably not strongly felt. lie is slow and 
deliberate in speech and circuitous in introduc- 
ing the subject he has come expressly to discuss. 
Children and women are timid and run at 
the sight of a European. In the company 
of men they are silent and are generally 
quiet and obedient. When alone the Malay is 
taciturn, he neither talks nor sings to himself. 
When several are paddling in a canoe, they 
occasionally cliaunt a monotonous and plain- 
tivc song, lie is cautious of giving offence 
to his equals, he does not quarrel easily about 
money matters, and practical joking is utterly 
repugnant to his nature. The higher class 
of Malay are exceedingly polite, but this is 
compatible with reckless cruelty and contempt 
of human life, which is the dark side of their 
character. In intellect , the Malay race a^e rather 
deficient, they are incapable of any thing 
beyond the simplest combinations of ideas ami 
have little taste or energy for the acquirement 
of knowledge, lie is kind and gentle to his 
children. The Malay is of short stature, brown 
skinned, straight haired, beardless and smooth 
bodied, .broad faced, has a small nose, and flat 
eyebrows, is quiet, bashful, cold and undemon- 
strative, grave, seldom hughe, and conceals 
liis emotions. The Malayan race as a whole 
very closely resembles the cast Asian popula- 
tions from Siam to Manchuria. The 
Malay face is of the Mongolian type, broad 
and somewhat flat. The brow depressed, mouth 
wide but not. projecting and the nose small and 
well formed, but for the great, dilatation of the 
nostrils. The face is smooth and rarely deve- 
lops the trace of a beard, the hair black, 
coiirse and perfectly straight. The Malays 
rub noses, in lieu of the kissing of Europe. 
Most of the advanced nations of the Asiatic 
islands are gamblers, and the little fighting 
fish of Siam and cock-fighting arc largely 
betted on. in the Archipelago, in Bali, Lom- 
bok, Celebes and the Philippines, cock-fighting 
is quite a passion. The only material excep- 
tion are the Javanese. The passion for cock- 
fighting is indeed impressed in the very lan- 
guage of the Malays, which has a specific 
name for cock-fighting, one for the natural 
spur of the cock, and another for the artificial 
spur, two names for the comb ; three for the 
crow of the cock ; two for a cock pit ; and one 
for a professional cock fighter. The passion 
is no where carried further than in the Spanish 
dominions of the Philippines. There, it i 9 
licensed by the Government, which derives 
from it a yearly revenue of about 40,000 
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iloUavs or about £10,000 .— Crawfurd Did. 
p, 11. Wallace ii. 104. 

Drang Slectar, originally with the Bidunnda 
Knllang, are joint occupants of Singapore. The 
sprak a Malay dialect with a guttural accent. 

Orang Haw a, a people of Rawn, Raw or Ara, 
in Sumatra, immediately to the north of Me- 
nangknbau and penetrated l>y the large but 
scarcely navigable river, Rakati. Menaugkabau 
province is on the plateau in the interior of 
Sumatra, north of the present town of l’arinn«’. 

The A Chinese of Sumatra are supposed to 
be a mixture of the 13atta and Malay with 
the Chuliah, as they designate the natives of 
the west of India, and differ much in personal 
appearance from other Sumatrans being, in 
general, shorter and of a darker complexion. 
They are mahomedans, and many perform the 
pilgrimage. They are active and industrious, 
but unscrupulous in their commercial transsc- 
tions. Mahomedanism first began to make way 
in Achin in 1204, from which it spread slowly 
eastward to Java, Celebes and the Moluccas, 
and northward to the Philippines where it was 
gaining footing as the Spaniards arrived who 
supplanted it with Christianity. Bali has not 
accepted it. 

Malta, Balia or Baltah, a Malay race, ad- 
dicted to eating human beings. They have long 
been known to be given to this unusual practice. 
They occupy the valley of Mandeliug and to the 
west, and the easterly portion are under the 
dominion of the Dutch. The language they 
use is said to be different from Malay ami 
to have several dialects, but it lias an alphabet 
invented by themselves, and in this matter 
they arc perhaps the only human being9 
who advanced to a knowledge of letters but 
continued to eat •'each other. Marsden in 
his History . of Sumatra notices them, and 
the writings of Marco Polo show that so 
long ago as A. D. 1290, they were known 
to indulge in this propensity, and Sir 
Stamford Raffles, in 1820, after visiting 
Tampnnuli bay, mentioned that for a person 
convicted of adultery, of midnight rubbery, 
prisoners of war, a person intermarrying with 
another tribe, a person treacherously attacking 
n village, a house, or another person, the 
punishment was to be cut up and eaten alive. 
The most recent traveller from the west, 
Professor Bikmore, from America, who was 
in Sumatra in 1866 mentions that they are 
an inland people, the Malays from Menangkabau 
having spread and occupied all the coasts. 
They believe in evil spirits and omens. On 
the Dutch acquiring the possession of the 
plain of the Mandeliug valley, the Batta | 
dwelling there were compelled to abandon their 1 
cannibalism ; but all beyond Dutch territory, the 
race still continue to pursue their old customs. 


lie had not however, been able to verify that 
part of Sir Stamford Raffles* information which 
includes marrying into another tribe as incur* 
ring the penalty. The rajah of Sipirok assured 
the Dutch governor at Pedang that he had eaten 
human flesh at least forty times and that he re- 
lished it above every thing that he had ever tAsted. 
The Batta of Sumatra, wear the kallasan, a 
slightly curved sword and the jouo; also knives 
called tombak hula, and terjing : for drums the 
Batta use gongs, and in action set up a kind 
of war -whoop. 

The Btu/i s tribes inhabiting Celebes, are 
celebrated for the temper they give to 
steel, and for their arms in general ; in 
addition to those of the Malays on the Penin- 
sula, they use defensively the baju rauti (chain 
jacket), and both along and a round sort of 
shield. They syear by their krises, for which 
they have a great veneration, and on going 
into battle, drink the water in which they have 
been dipped, uttering imprecations on the foe. 
The inhabitants of l J uh A r ias t an island off 
the western coast of Sumatra, wear for armour 
a baju made of thick leather, and a cap to 
match, covered with the ijo, the vegetable 
substance resembling black horse hair obtain- 
ed from the Arenga saccharifera. 

The Lampouij who inhabit the eastern and 
southern extremity of Sumatra, go into combat 
with a long lance borne by three warriors ; the 
foremost of these lanccrbearers, protects him- 
self with a large shield. 

The Malay pirate pruhu or prow are stockaded 
and armed with heavy guns, generally the mariatn 
and Mah, to \yhich last the Malays are very 
partial ; also, matchlocks, long spears, pointed 
nibong stakes burned at the end, and others 
cut short for throwing when at close quarters, 
and large stones. The signal for attack is the 
sound of a sort of gong, called Tawa tawa. 

The Batta race delay the burial of every 
person who, during his life had a claim to the 
title of rajah (of which each village has one) 
until some rice, sown ou the day of bis death, 
has sprung up, grown and borne fruit. The 
| corpse, till then kept above ground among the 
living, is now, with these ears of rice, com- 
mitted to the earth, like the grain six mouths 
before, and thus the hope is emblematically 
expressed that, as a new life arises from the 
seed, so another life shall begin for man after 
his death. During this time the corpse is kept 
in the house, enclosed in a coffin made of the 
hollowed trunk of a Durinon, and the whole 
space between the coffin and the body is filled 
with pounded camphor, for the purchase of 
which the family of the deceased rajah 
frequently impoverish themselves. — B&moris 
'Travels , pp. 99, 4 .8 Newbolds British Settle, 
meats, Volil.pf. 212, 
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Banka Island lies, in Us northern point, in 
Iai.l° 53’ N. and Long. 125* 24' E. It is 
hilly and of middling height* It has a chain 
of bills; generally called St. Paul’s mountains, 
contiguous to its south end, 930 feet high, 
but Parmasang and Mauopen hills, on the west 
side of the island are respectively 1330 and 
1617 feet in height. The straits of Banca 
are bounded on the east by the island, and on 
the west side by the coast of Sumatra. The 
straits extend from Lucepara island about 129 
miles, with an undulating course to the N, W. 
The tides are irregular, and greatly influenced by 
the winds. Bauca is inhabited by four distinct 
races of people. The Oraug-Gunung or hill* 
people, the aborigines of the country, who are 
established in the interior, where they lead a 
wild kind of life, but are submissive to the 
regulations established for the government. 
The sea -coasts are occupied by Malays who 
have emigrated from Sumatra : they are 
extremely indolent, ail the labour, either in 
cultivating pepper or working the mines, being 
performed by the Chinese, consisting of 
between fifteen and twenty thousand souls. 
The OrmgLaut or sea people, who are similar 
in their habits to the Baju found upon the 
coasts of Borneo and Celebes, though belong- 
ing to Banka, but can scarcely be said to inhabit 
the island, for they live entirely in their liitle 
prahus, and wander about the coasts. They 
subsist principally by fishing, and it is said that 
they are always ready to give information to 
the piratical rovers. The discovery of tin 
attracted numerous foreigners, chiefly Chinese , 
who with the working of the mines introduced 
the first attempts at agriculture aud commerce ; 
various settlements were formed, and a com- 
mencement, was made in clearing the ancient 
forests, which had till lately not been disturbed, 
for the purpose of forming permanent places 
of residence. The principles of civilization 
were thus offered to the rude inhabitants.— 
Mart's A rchipelago . Horsbargh. 

Java. According to the traditions of the Javan- 
ese^ Sumatra, Java,’ Bali, Lumbok and Sum- 
bawa, islands, were all formerly united, and they 
give the dates of A. D. 1192, 1282 and 


in longitude 109* to the west, spoke the 
Sundanese * tongue: But in 1811, nine 
tenths of all the - population of Java, spoke 
Javanese, and the Sundanese was already con- 
fined to the mountainous parts of the south 
and west, and to a small colony near Bantam. 
Sir S. Baffles, says that Java was originally 
peopled by emigrants coming in vessels from 
the Red Sea ; from whence it is iuferred that 
the ancient Egyptians might have been the an- 
cestors of one class of the people. The Jayanese 
are small in stature, but muscular in form, 
supple and active in their movements and of a 
light copper colour. The people of the Tenger 
mountains, shortly described in Baffles* History, 
may be a relict of an aboriginal race. This 
race, like a few others in India, and the Archi- 
pelago, adopt the singular practice of building 
their villages in terraces. This practice seems 
to have once prevailed in the Philippines. The 
inhabitants of the Serwatti islands, select the 
summits of the hills or the brows of cliffs 
which rise abruptly from the sea, as sites for 
their habitations. The crest or extreme sum- 
mit of' the hill is occupied by a large waring 
tree, the Ficus indica of Jtumphius, 
beneath which the idols of the village are placed 
on square platforms of loose stones. Here 
the elders meet when any important matter is 
to be discussed. Below the tree the sides of 
the hills are scarped into a succession of plut- 
I forms or terraces, on which are erected their 
oblong barn like houses with wooden walls and 
palm leaf thatch. At Letti, a neighbouring 
island, where* the hills are far inlind, the 
brows of the cliffs which overhang the sea are 
selected, and a similar mode of scarping into 
terraces is adopted when necessary. The same 
system also prevails at Baba aud Timor Laut 
and the system of terracing is practised 
amongst the Malle Arasar, or hill kings, of the 
Puluey hills in the extreme south of India. 
The population of Java, in 1810 was 
3,000,000 or 30 to the square mile. In 1813, 
the population had increased to 4.615,270, 
and ill 1857, including Madura, it amounted 
to 11,594,158 and ISO to the mile. But the 
other Dutch possessions in the Indian Archi- 


1350, but these arc not to be received. The pelago, contain an aggregate population of 
dividing line between Asiatic fauna and that something less than fi, 006, 000. Java and 
of Australia, must be drawn down the Straits Madura are divided by a narrow strait and may 
of Macassar, and continued southward through be considered as one territory, with a mean 
the strait of Lambok between Larabok and Bali, length of 650 English miles and 100 in 
Java; locally Jawa, is the name of the breadth. The population arranged into classes 

original : occupants of the eastern part of are, European Settlers 20,331 

the; island, but in latter years, they spread Dutch Army, European.....,, 10,765 

all over the island and have given it their „ „ African Soldiers 427 

name. The Chinese call it Chi- poo, Marco „ „ Malays and Javanese. 15,033 

Polo vfho described, though he did not visit it, Natives... ••*.'. ...11,410,856 

calls it Guraa. Up to the middle of the 15th Chinese.;.*** •*«.. • 138,356 

century, the people of Java# from Cheribon Arabs and Asiatics ll. lfl MI • **♦••♦ 24,615 
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The women, m opposition to the rule in and 112* 38* W. longitude (Greenwich) and 
moat tropical countries, exceed the men, by contains about 86 square (Dutch) geographical 
700,000. Slavery continued to be sanctioned miles, or 44 English miles. The country in 
until] 859, when it was abolished, but had so general is very mountainous, and it is only 
fallen away as an institution that there existed, near the sea that some plains are found, on the 
then, only 5,260 slaves to liberate. In Nether- largest of which, about 3£ miles in circumfer- 
lands India, the Dutch Government has been, ence, the principal village Sangkapum is situat- 
since 1824, a commercial firm assisted by the ed. The Bawean race are probably descend- 
trading company established in 1824 under ants of the Madurese, whose language, with a 
the patronage of king William, this has few modifications, prevails, though they differ 
proved the salvation of Java, and their shares from them in dress; but in this respect agree 
have been at a considerable premium. closely with the Bugis. The inhabitants of 

The Kalang of Java, reside among the in- the dessa Dipnnga employ the Javanese Jan- 
habitants of the Teng’ger mountains. The gunge. —Journ. Ind. Arch. Vol . V. No . 7. 
Railing are said to have been at one time nu- See India, p. 355. J»ti. 
merous in various parts of Java, leading a Bali island , continues to indicate its Indian 
wandering life, practising religious rites differ- origin, with a small portion of Java, the 
cut from those of the great body of the people, Balta in Sumatra, part of Lamhok. In Bali 
and avoiding intercourse with them ; but most hinduism has prevailed since A. D. 1478; 
of them are now reduced to subjection, are the Philippine Islanders, the Dyak of Borneo 
become stationary in their residence, and have and the rude tribes of the interior of the Malay- 
embraced the mahomedan faith. Whenever an Peninsula exhibit hindu elements, and 
the Ralaug move from one place to another, their religion may be styled a degraded bin* 
they are couveycd in carts, having two solid duism. The Balinese entertain a great aversion 
wheels with a revolving axle and drawn by two to a maritime life, and are more rarely to be 
or more pairs of buffaloes, according to the met with at the European ports than the 
circumstances of the party. — Raffles History natives of the other islands to the eastward. 
of Java , Vol . 1 . p. 32y. bikmore's Travels , They are fairer in complexion, stouter in frame, 
page 28. and more energetic in their dispositions Ihau 

Madura Island, is of an even appearance the Javanese, and in appearance and dress bear 
and moderately elevated, its N. W. point is in a great resemblance to the nntives of Siam, 
lat. 6° 55J* N. long. 112° 5 If 0 ’ E. and its from whom it is probable that they are do- 
east point in lat. 6° 59’ 8. long. 114® cended. The entire population of Bali, amount- 
11$ E. It is the most important of a line ing to about one million, profess the hindu 
which runs along the northern and eastern religion, ami the burning of widows amongst 
coasts of Java. It is the principal of a group them is carried Jto an extent- unknown even in 
composed of more than seventy-five* and is continental India. '1 he slaves of a great man 
separated from the great island by a strait, are also consumed upon his funeral pile, and 
not more than a mile or a mile and a half when the immense annual loss of life produced 
wide, which serves to form the capacious har- by these frightful practices is considered, it is 
hour of Surabaya. It has the appearance of surprising that the island possesses so large a 
being a continuation of Java. Few animals population. Bali women, like the Burmese, 
are found, and none peculiar to Madura. The intend to the selling of goods and merchandise, 
island is famous, however, for its breed of — Karl. ... 

cattle, and supplies from its rich pastures pro- Borneo , is the principal island- of the Sonde 

visions to many of the agricultural and seafar- group, and is the greatest island on the globe 
ing communities of the neighbouring regions* after New Holland. It is divided by the equator 
The meat, when cured, resembles, but is far into two unequal and extended parts, of which 
superior to, the jerked beef of South America, the southern is the larger. If we comprise 
The people are similar to the hill-dwellers of the numerous Archipelagos by which the 
Java, and from them the Dutch recruit the line great island is environed, this group may be 
of their native army with the best troops in said to occupy more than eleven degree# of 
their service.— Raffle's Uistvrg of Java. Earl, longitude and about ten of latitude. 1 he geo- 
Euetem Seas . Horsburgh , Temmwtk, Coup graphical position of the principal laland^ is 
dUEil. Sur let Possessions Neerlandaises. I. between 7° N. L. and 4 20 8. L. and be- 
835: 336-338, John't Indian Archipelago , tween 106° *0’ end 116° 45 K. Loa. lie 
Vol I P 337* length from north to south will be about 300 

Scwean.—iht island of Bawean, or follow- leagues and its breadth varying from 860 to 
ins its old name Lubelc, forming a portion of 150 leagues. Its superficies has beeaAlott- 
llie residency of Sourabaya, lies about sixteen lated by which Bomeo is gw«n * .drfaoe 
Dutch (forty-eight English) miles to tha north of 18,741 square leagues or 6,992 myn«- 
of Ujong Pangka, in 5° 90’ 6outh Latitude metres; which makea.it 8,589 mymmetrss 
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grater then Sumatra, and 5,723 myria- 
metrcs greater than Java. The Portuguese. 
Lore^eo de Gomez, was the first of 
tile European navigators who approached the 
northern part of this island ; he arrived in 
1518 in the ship St. Sebatiien on his route to 
China. We presume that he gave to the c<>un* 
try the name of Burne, but he says that the 
natives term it Braunai or Brauui. The tra- 
vellers Major Muller, Colonel lienrici, the 
members of the scientific commission, Diard, 
S. Muller and KorthaU, who quite recently 
penetrated into different parts of the interior, 
as well as the rajah Brooke, assure us 
that I he Dyak which form the aboriginal 
population of Borneo, do not use, and cannot 
even have any idea of a specific name appro- 
priated to the whole extent of a country of 
which the tea board is even most often unknown 
to the savage and wandering tribes who are 
separated by great distances from each other, 
and who are dispersed in hordes of small num- 
bers over the vast extent of one of the largest 
islands in the world. These different trill s are 
designated amongst themselves by the names 
which they give to the rivers on the borders of 
which they have established their abode ; it is 
thus that all the Dyak of the great river 
Dusen (the Bai.jer of our maps) call them- 
selves Orang Duson (men of Duson) and those 
of the river Sampit, Orang Sam pit; the manu- 
script memoirs of Major Muller and of Colonel 
de Henrici make mention of a great number 
of tribes designated by the names of rivers 
which have tlieir mouths 011 the western coast ; 
in the north of Borneo Mr. Brooke makes 
mention of Dyak tribes under the names of 
Sarebus, Sikarran, Lundu, Sibnuw, &c. esta- 
blished on the rivers which bear tl»o<e names. 

The interior is still, however, almost un- 
known. The existence of lofty ranges of 
mountains in the centre is undoubted ; and in 
the north-west, as far as the country was pene- 
trated by Mr. Spencer St. Jolm in 1858, the 
whole was found to be mountainous, each 
range becoming more lofty as he approached 
the interior, but presenting one uniform as- 
pect of jungle covering hill and valley. From 
the summit of the great mountain Kina Balu, 
ia the north-east of Borneo, 13,000 feet high, 
and whdn looking towards the interior in a 
southerly direction, Mr. St. John obtained a 
-distant view of a mountain peak which he 
supposes to be very considerably higher thau 
the one oh which he stood, and to be situated 
vfery nearly in the centre of the island* The 
laud on all sides gradually slopes towards the 
coOrt. Borneo may be said to bear the same 
reUrifea tdt Eastern India that the continent 
of America. Vhifr borne to Europe, being » 
region Ih-iMiiA tribes inhabiting the remoter 
Cash have occasionally, {bund a refuge from 


religious persecution and from the pressure 
of a superabundant population. Brazen images 
ruins of temples, and other remains of hindoo 
civilization, are still to be seeu on the southern 
coast. The shores are inhabited by nations 
totally unconnected with each other governed 
by their own laws, aud adopting their own 
peculiar manners and customs. The west 
is occupied by Malays aud Chinese, the 
north- west by the half caste descendants of 
the mahomedatis of Western India, the north by 
the Cochin Chinese, the north-east by the Sulu, 
and the east and south coasts by the Bugis 
tribes of Celebes. There are, besides, numer- 
ous tribes who live in prahus among the 
islands near the coast, there are no fewer 
than three distinct tribes, living in prahus, and 
wandering about the shores of the island: 
the Lanun from Magindano : and the Orang 
Baju and Orang- Tidong, source unknown. The 
Dutch claim a territory exceeding 200,000 
square miles; but all beyond a mere fringe of the 
coast was. until the recent exploration of a 
portion ot the interior, absolutely unknown. 
Its inhabitants are generully recognized as the 
Malay and Kyan and the Milianowe Dyak. 
The Malays are settlers from Sumatra, 
Java and Malacca, along the coast of 
Borneo. The Dyak are a prior race aud 
are divided into Land and Sea Dyaks, the 
latter being richer and more powerful, those 
of the interior being broken up into innume- 
rable elans, some of them being tributary to 
the sultan of Brunai, some of them under the 
Dutch in the south and west of the island, and 
some under the Sarawak government. The 
Milianowe are on the N. E. of the Sarawak 
territory. Th-y are of a fair complexion and 
are occupied with agriculture, trade and peace- 
ful pursuits. The Kyan are a powerful tribe 
of about 100,000 souls, and occupy ll>« 
country from the south of the kingdom of 
Bruuai vight away into the interior. They 
strongly resemble the Dyak. The Dyak 
are generally well made, with a mus- 
cular, well knit, frame and are rather uuder 
than over the middle height. Their features 
are regular. Their colour is a deep brown 
occasionally varying to a lighter shade. The 
Dyak dwell iu very long houses, occasionally 
large enough to contain a community. That 
portion of their creed which obtains the 
greatest influence over their mode of life, arises 
from a supposition which they entertain that 
the owner of every human head which they 
can procure will serve them in the next world. 
The system of human sacrifice was, upon this 
account, carried to so great an extent, that it 
totally surpasses that which ia practised by 
the Batta of Sumatra, or, by any ppople 
yet known. A man . could not marry 
until he procured a human head, and ho 
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who Is in possession of several may be distin- 
guished by Me proud and lofty bearing: for 
the 'greater number of heads which a man has 
obtained, the greater will be his rank in the 
next world. The chiefs sometimes make ex- 
cursions of considerable duration for the sole 
purpose of acquiring heads, in order that they 
may be assured of having a numerous body of 
attendants in the next world. If they be at 
peace with their neighbours, they proceed in 
their canoes to the more distant parts of the 
country to which the numerous ramifications 
of the rivers afford them easy access. Upon 
their arrival near a village, if the party be 
small, they take up their position in the bush- 
es close to some pathway, and attaok a 
passer- by unawares. If the party be large, 
they are bolder in their operations, and an 
attempt will perhaps be made to surprise a 
whole village. For this purpose they will 
remain concealed in the jungle on the banks 
of the river during the day, and at night will 
surround the village so completely as to pre- 
vent the escape of the intended victims • and 
an hour or two before daybreak, when the 
inhabitants are supposed to sleep the sound- 
est, the attack will be commenced by setting 
fire to the houses, and their victims are de- 
stroyed as they endeavour to escape. Appa- 
rently the practice is only general among 
those tribes inhabiting the banks of the large 
rivers, on whicb distant voyages can be made 
with facility, the Dyaks in the northern parts 
of the island being content with an occasional 
human sacrifice on the death of a chief. — The 


The interior of the island is occupied by 
tribes of the biown race, whose warlike habits 
and skill in the use of missiles, will account for 
the disappearance of a less civilized race from 
the southern and western parts of the island. 
On the north-we4 coast, where the Dygks 
are to be met with near the sea, the prior 
tribes have all retired into the interior. 
The Dyak, who are the Orang-Benus, or 
aboriginal inhabitants of Borneo, constitute 
by far the most interesting portion of its 
population. They are scattered in small tribes 
oyer the face of the island, those inha- 
biting the banks of the large rivers being 
generally under the dominion of one more 
powerful than the rest ; but the tribes which 
reside in the depths of the forests, where the 
communication between them is more difficult, 
are generally perfectly distinct from each other, 
and these people would scarcely know that 
other human beings existed beside themselves, 
were not individuals of their little communities 
sometimes cut off by the roving warriors of a 
distant and more powerful tribe. The various 
tribes are said to differ considerably from each 
other, but Mr. Earl saw individuals belonging 
to several distinct tribes, who with the excep- 
tion of a difference of dialect, might be recog- 
nized as the same people, those who lived 
entirely on the water being much darker than 
the rest. It is said by the Dyak themselves, 
that soma parts of the interior are inhabited 
by a woolly haired people ; but as they likewise 
BBsert that men with tails like monkeys, and 
living in trees, are also discoverable, the accu- 


sacrifice of a cock is sacred as with the Karen 
and Chinese, and they believe that the Divine 
being eats the spirit or essence of the offerings 
made to him : they have a tradition about a 
deluge, from which the Chinese, Malay and 
Dyak escaped: The minor spirits, called 
“ Antu” are largely worshipped : their name for 
the Almighty Good Spirit, is Yaoah or Jowah, 
almost the same as the Hebrew form of Je- 
hovah : he is also called Tuppa, and in his 
worship, women are the celebrants. They had 
a craving for skulls, but head hunting is 
now scarcely heard of. They are brave, 
hospitable, . simple, truthful, loyal and 
grateful, and are willing to receive in- 
struction. Chastity before marriage is not 
insisted on, and they marry when grown up. 
The men wear a narrow loin cloth passed 
between the thighs. The women have a still 
narrower strip of cloth allowed to fall from 
the hips half way down the thighs and affords 
little concealment. The clans have different 
languages and they have no written character.: 
—Journ of the Indian Arekiptl . , Vol. 11. , 
filYL, 365, quoting Melville 
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racy of their accounts may be doubted- He 
met with no Dyak who had seen either, but as 
a woolly-haired people is to be found scattered 
over the interior of the Malay Peninsula, their 
existence in Borneo seems by no means impro- 
bable. The Dyak are of the middle size, and, 
with the exception of those who are continually 
cramped up in their little canoes, are invariably 
straight-limbed, and well formed. Their limbs 
are well rounded, and they appear to be mus- 
cular, but where physical strength is to be 
exerted in carrying a burthen, they are far 
inferior to the more spars bodied Chinese set- 
tlers. Their feet are short and broad, and 
their toes turn a little inwards, so that in 
walking they do not require a very wide path. 
The native paths are found very inconvenient 
by a European traveller. The paths nsed by 
the Dyaks and Chinese being generally worn 
down several inches below the surface of the 
soil, and, as they are very little -wider than 
the foot, pedestrian exercise proves both painful 
and fatiguing. The Chinese guides mentioned 
that strangers soon become accustom^ to 
these byeway?, from which he judged that 
the settlers had adopted the Joatiye mode 
of walking with one foot before the other# 
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since tkeir arrival in the country. Tlieji fore* rengoutang. Though the most numerous of 
beads are broad and flat, and their eyes, which he aboriginal tribes are found congregated 
are placed further apart than those of Europeans, villages on the banks of the rivers and 
appear longer ihab they really are, from an in- he large inland lakes they also possess 
dolent habit of keeping the eye half closed* The everal towns of considerable size. The capi. 
outer corners are generally higher up the fore- a l of the most powerful tribe on the west 
head than those nearer to the nose, so that ioast is Signo, a town about forty days jour* 
were a straight line drawn perpendicularly icy up the Pohtiaunk river, which has a popn. 
down the face, the eyes would be found to di- ation of several thousands. The Dyak inha. 
ver^e a little from right angles with it. Their it thatched bamboo houses, erected upon 
hheek’bones are prominent, but their faces are lies, those belonging to each family or petty 
jg&uerally plump, and their features altogether ribe being joined together by means of a 
bear a greater resemblance to those of the tage or verandah running along the front. 
Cochin*Chihese than of any other of the demi- Many of the small villages are defended by 
civilized nations in Eastern India. The Laos tockades, and the ladders by which they as* 
iribes inhabiting the inland parts of Cochin* cend into their dwellings are always pulled up 
China and Cambodia are undoubtedly the same when they retire to rest at night. Under 
race as the Dyak, speaking a dialect of the hese dwellings the pigs are kept • for, although 
same language ; and, as the Cochin-Chi nese ome of the tribes in the vicinity of the 
are probably descendants of these people, civil- Malay have adopted the mahomedan religion, 
ized by communication with the Chinese, the hey are not sufficiently rigid in their observ- 
resemblance may be easily accounted for. The auce of its tenets to abstain from the use-of 
Cochin-Chinese, however, are physically su- pork. The Dyak cultivate rice in large qiian- 
perior to the Dyak, the natural results of a ities, as it forms their principal vegetable 
different mode of life. The hair is straight and food, their animal sustenance being pork, fish 
black, and is kept cut rather short by both and the flesh of deer and other animals which 
sexes, but if permitted, would grow to great are procured by the chase. Some of the tribe^ 
length* Some of the Dyak women who are possess bows and arrows, but the sumpit or 
married to Chinese adopt the fashion of wearing dow pipe, a woolen tube about five feet long, 
tails. He never saw a nearer approach to a through which small bamboo arrows are shot 
beard among the men. than a few straggling with great precision, is in more general use. 
hairs scattered over the chin and the upper The arrows are steeped in a most subtle poison, 
lip. The Dyak counteuance is highly pre- which is said to destroy birds ami smaller ani* 
possessiug. The countenances of the Dyuk mals, when struck with them, almost instants- 
women, if not exactly beautiful, are generally neously, a slight wound from an arrow on 
pxtremely interesting, which is, perhaps in a which the poison is strong, being said to oeca- 
great measure owing to the soft expression sion inevitable death, even to man. The effects 
given by their long eyelashes and by their of weapons of this description are always 
habit of keeping the eyes half closed. In form exaggerated by those ivhn use them ; the poi* 
they are unexceptionable, and the Dyak wife of son therefore, is not, in all probability, so dea- 
lt Chinese, whom he met with at Sinkawan, tructive to the human species as it is repre- 
was, in point of personal attractions, superior seated ; and although the Uyaks assort that 
to any eastern beauty who had come un no antidote is known, yet the preparation of 
<for his observation, with the single exception the poison being similar to that pract'sed by 
of ©Bii of the same race, from the north -west the aboriginal inhabitants of Celebes, for 
poast of. Celebes. This one he met with at which a remedy has been discovered, the peo* 
Sourabaya soon after her arrival from Celebes, pie of Borneo are probably acquainted with it. 

was, for a native, extremity fair, and her They show no hesitation in eating animals 
portrait would not have disgraced the “ Book which have been killed by their arrows, taking 
of Beauty.” In complexion, the Dyak are the precaution, however, of removing the 
POch fairer than the ilalay from whom they flesh immediately adjacent to the wounded 
also differ greatly in disposition and genera' part. The poison, which is called ippo through* 
appearance^ although not so much as to lead out the island, consists of the juice of a tree, 
to the conclusion that they could not have and its paode of preparation appears to be per- 
aprung from the same source, giving, rather fectly similar to, that practised in Java, and 
the idea tint the cause of the dissimilarity has other islands whore it if employed. Borneo, 
proceeded fropatbe long disconnection of the as a mineral country, is perhaps the richest 
Malay from the prieiqal stopk, in addition to fo the past 5 producing, gold, poel, antimony, 
th$r admixture and intercourse with foreign and iron, while, caoutchouc and gutta 
nations., TtaPyakare a ninch superior pep* percha* are amongst jits vegetable produoli. 
pip to the Malay, although pa latter affect to. The ooai and iron fetfe of Bfl*»i- o r 
consider them as beings little retooved from the Bajang axe more extensive than any yet a»- 
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Peered on the Wand. prom the river Bereft gent people, who occasionally take heeds, but 
coal ia traced to the upper parte of the Bint* have not the ferocity of the Kyan. IheTatau, 
lu, and thence southward to the Rajang river, Balanian, and Kanowit have dialects of their 
on the left bank of which, at Tujol Nang, own, and are wild and savage in their manner 
there ia a seam exposed upwards of thirteen Another writer says, that beside the Malaya 
feet in thickness. M different other parts 01 of the coast, there are eleven other tribes 
the river and also in several of its branches, located between them and the Kyan, namely 
coal ia found in abundance. From Tujol the Kanowit, Bakatan, Lugat, Tnn-youg, 
Nang the strike of the coal is southward Tatau, Balanian, Punan, Snkapan, Kajamao, 
across Dragon’s plain. It is again found in Bintulu and Tilian—ihe majority of whom am 
the river Lang-Tba (a distance from the for* tributary to the Kyan. The six first men* 
mer place of about fifty miles) ./here it is tioned are all more or less tatooed, both male 
extensively exposed on the surface, and has and female, and certainly, have all sprung 
been in a state of ignition for several years from the one called Kanowit, who, in habits. 
Iron ore of a quality yielding from sixty to closely assimilate to the Dyak of all 8aribus 
eighty per cent, of iron abounds in the Baluw] whose neighbours they are. The tribes Punan, 
or Rajang district, from * *4 forty miter Sakapan sod Kajaman are the chief collectors 

from the coast to the sour - of i..e river, 01 of camphor and birds’ 'bests, 
over a district comprising nearly one-half 0 : Idam t called also Meroot, are a Borneo raoe 

the extreme breadth of the island. The iron who inhabit the more hilly districts towards 
manufactured from the ore of the above dis- the north, in the vicinity of Kina Balou. They 
trict is much preferred to that of Europe by resemble the Kadyan ; and some of their tribes 
the Malays and other natives of Borneo as who are near the capital are compelled to plant 
being superior, doubtless owing to the charcoal pepper and collect the produce. They appear 
being the melting material used, as in Sweden, anxious for an intercourse with Europeans : 
The varieties of animal life are great, some they are said to sacriiice human victims, like 
species of Actinia, of enormous size, occur in the Kyan. The Idaan , of different places, 
the China seas, and ou the coast of Borneo go under different denominations and have 
and fish live within them. Of 29 species of different languages, but in their manners 
birds in Borneo and 21 in Sumatra, 20 are and customs they seem to be nearly alike, 
common to both islands. Of 29 in Borneo The name 11 Idaan” is, in some measure, 
and 27 in Java, 20 are common to both islands, peculiar to those of the north part of Borneo ; 
Of 21 of Sumatra and 27 of Java, 11 are the inland people of Passir are called Darat ; 
common to both islands. The Malay of Borneo, those of Benjar, Biajoo, the Subano of Magin* 
firmly believe in ghosts. If a mkn die or be danao appear to be the same people ; perhaps, 
killed, they are afraid to pass the place. A where the aborigines, in the several islands of 
writer in the Journal of the Archipelago, des- the Oriental Polynesia are not negroes, they 
cribesa race called Idaan occupying the nor- are little different from the Idaan of Borneo, 
them part of Borneo, who also suspend human The Idaan are reckoned fairer than the inhabit- 
skulls in their houses. St. John, in his Indian ants of the coast, this has given rise to an 
Archipelago, says that the dominant Malays opinion, seemingly wholly unfounded, that they 
and the colonists of China, are active and in- are the descendants of the Chinese. The cus- 
dustrious but are a turbulent and intracta- tom obtains cf arranging human skulls about 
ble part of the population. The Dyaks, in their the houses of the Idaan, as a mark of affluence, 
physical and social characteristics resemble the The Dyak houses are all raised on postB and 
Tarajab * of Celebes. The Dusun, are the are often 200 or 300 feet long, and 40 or SO 
villagers 1 in the north, an agricultural people, wide, floored of bamboo, and the unmarried 
the 1 Mnrut are in the inland parts of Bruue, the men sleep apart in a separate buillding. 
Kadyiao of the same country, are an indust ri- The Dyak race ia closely allied to the Malay and 
ous peaceful nation, valuable for those quali* more remotely to the Siamese, Chinese Xtfd 
'ties : and the Kyan, are more numerous, more other Mongol races. All these are characterised 
powerful, and more warlike than any other in by a reddish brown or yellowish brqwii skja 
Borneo. They are an inland race inhabiting if various shades, by a jet black straight hair, 
a district extending from about sixty miles up >y a scanty or deficient beard, a rather small 
the interior front Tanjong Barram to within md broad nose and high cheek bones, but none 
a similar distanoe on the eastern shore. Fierce, if the Malays have oblique eyes which are, more 
reokless of life, and hot blooded in their nature, haracterislic of tbe typical Mongol. The 
they are nevertheless represented to be hospi- verege stature of the Dyak, is rather more than 
tabic, kind, and faithful to their word, and hat of the Malays, but considerably under 
honest in their dealings. Next to them are tbe hit of Europeans. They are simple, truthful, 
^IBewe, southward and westward, living on xonest, and are more lively,. more talkative and 
riven near the teaman industrious iptelli- less secretive than thereby. Active sports 
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urf (taea of itrength and skill an quite a fca- Archipelago, Pot. it. p. *65. QuartMv 
tub hi their afen day life, and tkejr hare man; ''nieP.No. m, p.A9f. Marrpafh IndZ 
in-door games. Head hunting hat been diaeon- 'rehipelago, p. l\ Barl'e Indin Archive. 
tinned amongst the Sarawak Dyake. They ago,p m to 270. Seven de den Monde, 
an temperate in food and drink, and the -'ritehard, Hnearchet into the Pkyeiad 
gran aenenality of the Chinese and Malays is History of Mankind. See Tawee Islands • 
Udmows to them. The women do all the Ratio* ; Jintawan ; Orang Laut 5 Malay’ 
field work and bear only 8 or 4 children.— Mindoro ; Legetan Islands : Sulu Anhiswlago . 
Mr. Dalton, penetrated some distance into Ryan ; New Guinea . Ladrone Islands’ 
the interior, when he remained among the Lawnne; Marco Polo. ’ 

raw about fifteen months. During The Malay Archipelago, from the Nicobars by 
toil period he resided chiefly at Tongarron, ,he Malay Peninsula to the east, is 4,000 miles 
the capital of the most powerful Dyak chief, 0 ng from East to West, and 1,800 broad from 
who adopted him as his 8 abat or brother, by North to South. The volcanic belt of the 
means of a wwmony in use among all the xchipelaeo is marked by a chain of active 
Dyak tribes, in which each party drinks a md extinct volcanoes through the whole length 
small portion of the blood of the other, mixed >f Sumatra and Java and thenee by the is- 
in a cup of water. Ties of this description nmds of Bab Lombok, SurabaWa, Flores, the 
are more sacred than those of consanguinity, Servatty islands, Banda, Amboyna, Balchian, 
a very fortunate circumstance for those Euro- Makian, Tidore. Ternate and Gilolo to Morty 
paans who may visit the country, since the island. Here the belt is broken and shifted 
chiefs show the greatest readiness in forming 200 miles to the west, to north Celebes, from 
these bonds of brotherhood, and will afterwards hich it passes on to Siau and Sanguir, to the 
protect their Sabat at the risk of their own Philippine islands, along the eastern side of 
lives. Mr. Earl tells us that _a black bird, which it continues in a curving line to their 
strongly resembling a magpie in its habits and northern extremity. From the extreme eastern 
appearance, is much respected, or rather feared bend of this belt at Banda, for 1,000 miles, to 
tsy the Dyaks, and suggests that those who the North East coast of New Guinea, is a non- 
visit the Dyak tribes should refrain from shoot- volcanic district.. But there, on the North 
ing them, the destruction of one of these birds, East Const of New Guinea, another volcnnic 
which are considered by the aborigines to bo belt can be traced through New Britain, New 
evil spirits, being deemed an offence that Ireland, and the Solomon islands to the far- 
will entail calamity on the whole country, thest eastern limits of the Archipelago. The 
The Dyak race do not use, and cannot even united length of these volcanic belts is 90 
have any idea of a specific name appro degrees, their width about 50 miles, but, for 
priated to the whole extent of a country of about two hundred miles on either side of 
which the sea board is even most often un them, evidences of subterranean action are to 
known to the savage and wandering tribes be seen in recently elevated coral rock or in 
who are separated by great distances from each the barrier coral reefs which indicate recent 
other, and who are dispersed in hordes of submergence. In some part or other of all 
small numbers over the vast extent of one of the line earthquakes are felt every few weeks 
the largest islands in the world. These differ- or months, varying from a slight tremor to 
ent tribes are designated amongst themselves great movements shaking down villages and 
by the names which they give to the rivers on destroying life and property, and some of them 
the borders of which they have established their devastating the adjacent lands. In Java, in 
abode ; it is thus that all the Dyaks of the 1772, the volcano of Papan-dayang was blown 
great river Duson (the Banger of our maps) up by repeated explosions and a large lake 
call themselves Orang Duson (men of Duson) left in its place. In Sumbawa in IS 1 5, 12,000 
and those of the river sampit, Orang Sampit people were destroyed by the great eruption 
The manuscript memoirs of Major Muller and of Tomboro. 

of Colonel de Henrici make mention of a great Makian, an island of the Moluccas; was rent 
number of tribes designated by tbe names ol open In 1646, by a violent eruption. ' On the 
rivers which have their mouths on the western 29th December 1862, it again suddenly burst 
coast ; in the north of Borneo, Mr. Brooke forth blowing up and altering its face and 
makes mention of Dayak tribes under th destroying the greater part of tne inhabitants 
names of Barebu, Sakairan, Lundn, 8ibnuw, and sending forth such quantities of ashes ajs 
tec* established on the rivers which bear those to darken the air at Ternate forty miles on 
namre^JPeWeca Malay Archipelago , Vol. I and destroying almost the entire crops of that 
54 to 161. Journal of the India and neighbouring islands. JatA bas fteaify * 
AMipilogo^Koo t, February 1849, Vol. ill, volcanoes active or eithiet, teeny <>* 

». til; tfo. * t p. 365, Jtw»e 1848. Nb.A -with tokanie'eQifei^ fce * 

Nepf, mV *.8*7. St. John** Indian high. : -~v. v 
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Sumatra, in reference to its extent, hat few the brush tongued lorii, whioh are found no 
volcanoes and ^ considerable portion has where else in the glebe and all these peculiarities 
probably a non- volcanic origin. Sumatra, the are found in the islands which form the Aus- 
nncultivated parts of Java and Celebes, Borneo tro*Malayan division of the Archipelago, 
the Philippines and New Guinea are all forest The islands eastward from Java and Borneo 
countries, but on Timor and on all the islands form a part of a previous Australian or Pacilio 
around it there is absolutely no forest, and this Continent, although some of them may never 
character extends to Flores, Sumbawa, Lombok have actually been joined to it. 
and Bali. The Aru islands, Mysol, Waigyou and Jobie 

Mr. George Windsor Earl, in a pamphlet agree with New Guinea in their species 
on the Physical Geography of South Eastern of mammalia and birds and they are all united 
Asia and Australia, (1855) pointed out that to New Guinea by a narrow sea. The 100 
the islands of Sumatra, Java, and Borneo are fathom line around New Guinea marks the 
connected with the Asiatic continent by a range of the paradise birds. This separation 
shallow sea, and that a similar shallow has no relation to their geological character, 
sea connects New Guinea and all the The ludo Malayan and Austro-Malayan 
adjacent islands with Australia, these last divisions, hold two distinct types of 
being all characterized by the presence of the human race, the Malay and the Papuan, 
marsupial animals : and, carrying out Mr.Earrs who differ radically in their physical mental 
suggestion, Mr. Wallace maintains that some and moral characters, and under one or other 
to the islands had long been connected with of these two forms, as types, the whole of 
the Asiatio continent, and others equally long the people of the Eastern Archipelago and 
with that of Australia, and that a line of aepa- Polynesia can be classed, and the line separating 
ration can be drawn between them, and he these two types comes wear but somewhat east- 
designates the Asiatic portion, Tndo-Malayan ward of that part of the zoological regions, 
and the Australian division Austro-Malayan. This easterly jutting of the Malay line, has 
The seas between Sumatra, Java and Borneo been caused by the maritime enterprise and 


are so shallow that ships find anchorage m higher civilization of the Malay races who have 
any part of it, as it rarely exceeds forty fa- overrun the nearer part of the Austro-Malayan 
thorns. Aud the seas eastwards to the Philip- region and have supplanted the original inhabit- 
pinea and Java rarely exceed one hundred ants and spread much of their language, their 


fathoms. 


domestic inhabitants and their customs far 


The elephant and tapir of Sumatra and Bor- over the Pacific. To the Malay type and to 
neo, the rhinoceros of Sumatra and the allied the Papuan type, respectively, ail the people of 
species of Java, the wild cattle of Borneo and the various islands can be grouped. The Asia- 
tlie kind long supposed to be peculiar to Java, tic races include the Indo-Malay and all have a 
are now all known to inhabit some part or continental origin, while the Pacific races in- 
other of Southern Asia ;and, of the birds and eluding all to the east of the Malay (except 
insects, every family and every genus of the perhaps some in the northern Pacific) are de- 
groups found in any of the islands occurs also rived not from any existing continent but 
on the Asiatic Continent and in a great number from lands that now exist or have recently 
of cases the species are "also identical. Ihe existed in the Pacific Ocean, 
great islands of Java, Sumatra and Borneo, The varieties of animal life are great, some 
even yet resemble in their natural productions species of Actinia, of enormous size, occur m 
the adjacent parts of the Continent almost as the China sens, and on the coast of Borneo, and 
much as such widely separated districts could fish live within them. Of 29 species of birds in 
he expected to do, even if they formed part Borneo and 21 in Sumatra, 20 are common to 
of the Asiatio Continent. The Philippine both islands. Of 29 in Borneo and 27 in 
lalanda agree in many respects with Asia Java, 20 are common to both isUnda ; of 21 
and the western islands, but present some of Sumatra and 27 of Java, 11 are common to 
.. both islands* 

8D The Eastern portion, on the other hand, from Tha Malay of Borneo firmly belieye in 
md Lombok outward, exhibit as close ghoete. If • man die or bo toned, they 
* memblance to Australia and New Guinea as are afrard to peas the place.~~ Wallace I, 
the western Islands do to Asia. Auatralia has Wallace, pp. 18 to 20, 161. Journal of 
no a De a. monkeya, cate, tigers, wokee, bear., the Indian Arpkipelago, No., 8 February 
ZX, no deer, or antelopes, .heep or oxen, 1849, p. 141, VoL III. St. J, hole 
no elephant, hone, squirrel or rabbit. In lieu, Indian Archipelago , Vol. IL p. 266. Qner- 
it kaa kangaroos, oppoaums, wambata and tha terly Review, No. 222. p. 497. Marry ate 
bjifol palypas. It has no woodpecker Indian Archipelago, p. 10. EarV* Indian 
ew nheassnts ^bot has, in lieu, the mound mak l Archipelago, p. 970. See Tawee Tewee I«- 
Ugtouih turkeys, honey auckera, cockatoos, 1 land*, Indie; X*y*l JUtww, dinUwen; 
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Orahg Laut; Malay Mindoro; Legetan Is* Magindanao Idand. The people use the 
lands; 80 I 00 Archipelago ; Kyan ; New Gui* alphabet of the Tagaia nation, of the great 
naa ; Lad rone Islands ; Lawsng; Marco Polo island of Lncon.' 

The Muk$ A ektpelago, is that chain of numer The Ladrones or pirates of the Eastern 
ous islands which stretch across from the Archipelago consist wholly of the inhabitants 
N. E. point of Borneo to the Island of Min of the free mahoroedan states in Sumatra, 

danao* . Sooloo Island, from which the Archi Lingin, Borneo, Magindanao and Sulu. $ 

pelago is named, ia high and of considerable Mindanao t is in lat. 5 9 39 N., long. 135 s 
extent, being 35 miles long and from 5 to 10 18 E. The interior of this large island is 
broad; it lies in Iona. 131° E. near the said to be inhabited by many small tribes of 
centre of the Archipelago. The Macaasai Papuans, but those only who reside near the 
men of Celebes determine many disputes by north coast; where there are several Spanish 
•ingle combat, but never avenge themselves by settlements, are known to Europeans. The 
personal assassination. On the contrary, the chief tribes of the north are called respectively 
Sulu race have no idea of putting themselves Dumago, Tagabaloy, Malano, and Manabo, 

on a footing with their antagonist, but alway but very little is known concerning them, ex- 

attack him in the dark, or off guard. It cept that, in common with the other mountain 
would scarcely be possible to scrape up Papuans of Mindanao, they are comparatively 
more infamous race than the Sulu. The only inoffensive. — Earl's Archipelago. 
virtue they boast, is courage, which, unaccom Lombok , the rajah of Lombok has the title 

pauied with principle, is at best but negative, of Anak Agong, which means “son of heaven .* 1 
and in this instance doubtful. Honesty, indus- The indigenes are called “ Sassak.** The peo- 
try, or hospitality, are unknown to the mass pie of Lombok believe that some men can turn 
of them, at least in practice, but they are distin- themselves into crocodiles, which transforma- 
guished by civil dissensions, treacherous assas- tion they adopt in order to devour their ene- 
sinatione, vain-boasting, theft, laziness, dirt, mies. The Sassak are a Malay race, hardly 
envy, and dissimulation, or rather unconnected differing from those of Malacca or Borneo and 
falsehood. The Sulu do not, like the mahome- have been converted to mahomedanism. But 
dans of Hindostan, confine their women ; on the ruling race are brahminical and from Bali, 
the contrary, they mix in society as in Europe. The men are jealous and strict with their 
—Horsficld. wives, infidelity is punished by the couple 

Negrito. In the Philippines are n black, being tied back to back and thrown into the 
woolly hatred* race called Negrito. They are sea, where crocodiles devour the bodies. Even 
of amall dwarfed stature, 4 feet 6 inches to a married woman accepting a flower or betel 
4 feet & inches high, which is 8 inches less from a stranger has been punished by death 
than the Malays, and the Papuans are taller with the kris, and any one found without leave 
than the Malays. The hair agrees with that within the grounds of a house is krised and 
of the Papuan, and many negroes of Africa, his body thrown out to the street. The 
Mindoro island lies immediately adja- people frequently do a-raok but it seems to 
cent to the south-west coast of Luzon, being be deliberately done. On one occasion, a 
separated only by a narrow strait: the Negri- person doing a-mok killed seventeen people 
to race who are residing there are congregated before he could be killed. In war, a whole regi- 
in a mountainous district, called Bengan, where merit will agree to a-mok, and then run on with 
they live on friendly terms with the Mangui- tuch desperate resolution as to be very formi* 
anes, or wild tribes of the brown race, by dable to men less excited than themselves.— 
whom they are surrounded, although very little Wallace Vol . I. pp. 73,161, 174. 
intercourse subsists between them; so that Oelebee Island, in configuration, has been oob« 
here, at least, the system of sacrificing a neigh* pared to s star fish, from which the radiating 
boor, to avenge the death of one of their own limbs on one side have been removed ; and this 
tribe, seems to have been abandoned. The very singular form also distinguishes Gilolo, an 
Mindoro Sea is bounded on the soath*west island not far distant from it to the eastward- 
side by the north-east coast of Borneo. It is Its salubrious climate restores to health con- 
much resorted to by British sperm whalers ititutions impaired by residence on the marshy 
who obtain entire cargoes there. Mindoro plains of the less elevated regions of India. 
Strait is 27 to 33 miles wide. The Mangui* Celebes occupies the centre of the tropical xone, 


i. rtf g 1 J.i-i t 1 trw nTr^ir 


advanced in civilisation, that European vial- breadth it is difficult to estimate, being oon*- 
tors, who have not had opportunities of per; posed of four peninsulas, with an area of 357 8 
sonal communication with the Bangano, often miles. Its count present® a great number of 
leave the island with the irapreaeta^ that they bays, golfs, and tapes of eccentric ouUine. 
*reouly a move savage variety of the same The surface la lofty, with considerable hills, 
JBatf, ftyci M3| JL$M26. * 1 andttpsrarde the north m 
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iioes. Sotoe of the mountains rise seven 
thousand feet above the level of the sea 
usually with round or flat tops* Though 
a mountainous island, Celebes presents along 
the borders of the sea wide plains co- 
vered with verdure and beautiful valleys, 
some of which enclose magnificent basins of 
limpid water, raised on a smooth plateau encir- 
cled by a rim of low hills. Thick forests covt* 
the hills and large tracts of the level country 
with oaks, maples, sycamores, cedars, teak* 
trees, and the npas. Celebes is less populous 
in proportion to its extent, than many other 
island of the Archipelago. Klabnt is a coni- 
cal volcanic mountain, rising 6,500 feet 
above the sea in the northern peninsula of 
this island : the two southern prongs of 
this island form the gulpli of Boni, which 
stretches three degrees northward into the 
centre of the islaud. Its entrance is about 
eighty miles wide, but narrows to thirty 
miles, till at its head it again expands to forty- 
five miles. Celebes, on its eastern coast, is 
fronted by islands, and many islands are scat- 
tered over the bay* of Tolo and Tomini, or 
Goonong Telia. Celebes, on its north coast, 
is in general high, bold land. Its extreme 
point is called Cape Coffin, and the whole 
of the islands that stretch from it to Menado 
bay are sometimes called Banca islands. 
The tongue of land in the north of Celebes, 
known administratively under the name of 
the Dutch residency of Menado, compre- 
hends all the northern extent of the island, j 
from the bay of Palos in the west, to 
the cape of Taliabo in the east, and comprises 
the great bay* or arm of the sea of Gtinong- 
Tello, which stretches in a westerly direction 
between the two peninsulas. The Dutch re- 
sidency of Menado includes under its juris- 
diction the whole federative states of Mina- 
hassa • the small kingdom of the northern 
coast; the very extensive districts in the west 
part of the peninsula, where Government exer- 
cise sway, besides the islands ot Sangir and 
Talaut to the north, as well as the lesser island 
of the west coast and the Urge gulf of Tomini. 
The population is composed of native cliris- 
tians, Malays, and Chinese. In 1 840 there 
were reckoned in Minahassa : — 

Natives ..78,700 The districts of 

Christiana 5,687 Gorontalo. 50,000 

Malays*... ...... ..2, 875 Sangir & Talaut 

Chinese 510 islands. ....,40, 000 

Free Slaves.. ....,,500 r 

Total... 178,272 

Without taking into account the number 
of the Alfoura population of the interior, 
which cannot be very considerable* seeing that 
the iterated and woody jpartsof KayeU* To- 
radja ahd To-meiku appear to be thinly peo- 


pled, the Minahassa confederation in't he 'north 
of Celebes counts 286 villages ; the principal 
districts are Tondano, Langoaug, Kakes, 
Temehon, Bonder, Kawakkoang, Tom passe, 
Amurang, Belang and Kema. They are all 
under the direct authority of the Dutch go- 
vernment ; the Resident and three other Eu- 
ropean civil employes, assisted by ail indeter- 
minate number of native functionaries, admi- 
nister the government. The resident is unde* 
the orders of the governor of the Moluccas, 
the head quarters of which is Amboynft. 
Snngir, and the numerous islands of this 
group occupy a superficies of 13 square 
leagues ; the Talaut and the Meangis islands 
united are 18 square leagues; these Archipe- 
lagos, formerly subject to the authority of the 
sultan of Ternate, now make part of the 
residency of Menado. 

Several extinct volcanoes, and some still in 
full action, are found in the Snvgir group ; the 
devastations which they commit from time to 
time have often been fatal to the inhabitants; 
The eruption of Duwana, in 1808, completely 
annihilated the village of TAgahmdo, destroyed 
all the surroundiug forests, and suddenly de* 
prived the inhabitants of all means of liveli- 
hood, by the destruction of their fields. The 
Gunong-api causes numerous ravages in the 
island of Sjauw ; its peak, 6,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, forms the culminating 
point of this group Gunong-api covers with 
its base all the northern part of Sangir-besar s 
this volcano has not been active since 1812, 
when the torrents of lava destroyed the exten- 
sive forests of ^cocoanut trees with which this 
part of the island was covered, and caused the 
death of many of the inhabitants. These is- 
lands furnish more than twenty-five kinds Of 
wood suited for building and furniture. T«r6 
harbours, sheltered from a)) winds, exist in thfe 
larger Sangir, one in the Bay of Tnruna, the 
other, called Midelu on the eastern side.-^ 
As will have been Been from the above, Celebes 
consists of a small irregular central area, with 
four long peninsulas. The two on the south 
are separated by the Gulf of Boni ; in the S« 
W. peninsula, two languages are spoken, the 
“ Mangkaaa” or " Mangkasara,” and (of wbfah 
word the Netherland capital Macassar is only 
a corruption of the Dutch), and the “ Wugi M 
or “ Bugi” which originally was more parti- 
cularly limited to the Coast of the Gulf df 
Boni. North of Macassar, in the iftofct wes- 
tern part of the island, is another people; the 

Mandhar,” who speak a third language. 
On the island of Buton, which may be -regard- 
ed as a part of the peninsula, east of the gulf 
of Boni, a fourth tongue is spoken. In the 
northern peninsula are the people speaking the 
“ Gorontalo" and the u Menado** languages. 
Minahassa is in the northern extremity of Ce- 
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lebea. In the interior are a people whom arising probably from a common origin, in 
the coast tribes call Turaju, who are said to every quality but courage, they are essentially 
• be cannibals, aud head hunters. This was different. Exposed to the same temptations, 
stated many years ago by Dr. Crawford* who and most skilful and adventurous navigators) 
says (Vol. i. p. 243) “ some of the savages they have never adopted the occupation of 
of Borneo destroy their prisoners and devour piraoy, but abhor and resist it, and defend 
their flesh. One nation of Sumatra acquaint- themselves against the Malay prahna with the 
ed with the art of writing and possessed most heroic and desperate valour whenever 
of books v are well known to be cannibals, they are attacked, proceeding, if overpowered, 
Among other tribes, the skulls of enemies to blow up their vessels rather than submit, 
are held as trophies rouud their habita- The poorest of these hardly islanders is as im- 
tioos. Among the people of Celebes, when patient of a blow as a European gentleman ; 
an enemy falls wounded on some occasions, and it is permitted to any one to avenge an 
they actually devour his heart, and there is affront by the death of the person who offers it. 
hardly a warrior of note who at some time or A more than Spartan training is bestowed on 
other has not partaken of the horrid repast, children. The boys at the age of five or six 
pr, Crawfurd had seen several who had done are removed from their parents, lest they should 
so, and one person told him it did not differ in be made effeminate by indulgence, and they 
taste from the offal of a goat or buffalo.” Ma* are not restored to their family until they are 
CSssar is the most notorious place in the Eas- of an age to marry. They are the Phoenicians 
tern Archipelago for the Bugi people to run of the Indian Archipelago, and there is not a 
8-mok. Qn the average one or two occur in the coast from the northern shores of the Austrp- 
month. It is in fact amongst the natives of Cele- linn continent to the Malay peninsula where 
bee, the national mode of committing suicide, their ships are not habitually seen. These 
end is therefore the fashionable mode of escap- adventurers leave their country iu the begin- 
iqg difficulties. Ten. or twenty persona are ning of the eastern monsoon on a trading 
sometimes killed and wounded at one of the voyage, and proceed westward until they 
a-mok. {Stabbing and killing at all he meets, reach Singapore. With vessels of peculiar 
the a-mok runner is at last overpowered and build, of from forty to fifty tons burthen, they 
dies in all the excitement of battle. It is a conduct almost the whole carrying trade of 
delirious intoxication, a temporary madness, the Archipelago. They own at least 1,000 
absorbing every thought and action. Ma* ships, the outward cargoes consisting of cotton 
casaar men u a common name of the Bugi cloths, gold dust, edible bird’s nests, tortoise 
lace. The Macassar people were taught shell, tripang or sea slugs for Chinese epicures, 
mahomedanism in the early part of the 16th scented woods, coffee, and rice ; and in spite of 
peptnry, but the Portuguese arrived A. D- the jealous and restrictive policy of the Dutch, 
)525, and they embraced Christianity. The they have greatly contributed to diffuse British 
Bugi are now the great navigators and traders manufactures throughout the islands of the 
pf the Eastern Archipelago. Iu the begin- Eastern Seas. Kilwaru is the metropolis 
lung of the western monsoon, they go in great of the Bugi traders «o the east. It is a mere 
numbers to the Arru islands, which is the sand bank, lying between Ceram Laut and 
principal rendezvous for the people of Ceram, Kissa and offers good anchorage in both mon- 
Goram, the Ki islands, Tenimber, Baba, aoons. Prom the earliest times they have been 
.And of the adjacent coast of New Guinea, a accustomed to buy horses at (iorontolo in 
distance from Macassar of upwards of 1,000 Celebes, and kill them to eat. The natural 
miles They carry English calicos, cotton wealth of Celebes is diversified and abundant, 
goods of their own manufacture, Chinese gongs, Besides timber and other trees noticed in its 
mid arrack, and the return cargoes are tortoise- forests, are found palms of variops species, 
jheflj mother of pearl shell, pearls, birds of ebony, odoriferous sandal, dyewoods, arecu, 

S 'jie, and tripang, the Malay term for all banyan, and bamboos olten forty feet high »nd 
of ttolothurij® or Sea Cucumbers. Qf three in diameter. St. John*8 Indian Ar- 
tripang alone, about 14,000 piculs are yearly chipelago, Vol. I. p 352, 353 Raffle 1 sHutory 
Shipped from Maoaasar, of a value of 600,000 of Java, Vol . I. p. 57. Raffle's Memoir §, fp» 
dollars, or 45150,000. It js estimated that the 67*263.264 ; Journal of the Indian Atehipr 
annual value of goods carried by the Bug) to logo, No. IV, Sept . 1849, p> 5.5.3; 3, Tern* 
the Arru islands from Macassar alone is 80,000 mind, Coup d, (Ell rur les Posmsione 
dollars, pr 200,009 guilder#, and of those Icwdaitee, VoL HI. pp. 85,86,87 ; Pritchard, 
iahep to the Arm group frpra other places Phyi- Hitf. Mmkipd, Vol L 452i£pnr«0 
30,000 dollars, or 50,000 gqilders.-r-The and Celthy. ffindf , Vol. L f. 4,$8§,|14/ 
Bugi nw tbe most enterprising me pf ffogendrap, Coupd, 
tbeEastem Archipelago. Although they hear JBTqjtynt h 

jppw personal resemblance to ifa 4rdipe}ago 15, HI, Jlmlle dt Canti", 
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Montteur des Indes Orientates. Temminci, very pleasing semi-European features. The 
{joup de (LU surles Possessions Neerlanduises, people of Sum ami Sunguir much resemble 
iii. 81. Ilorsburgn. Journ . Ind. Arch, these, and Mr. Wallace believes them to be 
far Dee . 1850, page 764. B ikmorts Travels immigrants probably from some of the island* 
in the Archipelago, pp. 97, 99, 101, 379. of North Polynesia. The Papuan type will re- 
Quarterly Review, No. 222, p. 502. Wallace , present' the remnant of the aborigines. Tho 
Malay Archipelago , I. 174, 11. 63,64. languages contaiu u Celebes-Malay element. 

The population of Celebes was estimated by and a Papuan element, along with 3orae radical 
Mr. Crawford at 900,000; if it were as well peculiarities derived from the Siau and Sanguir 
peopled as Java, it would number 14,000,Q0U islands further north, and therefore probably 
inhabitants. — ( Quarterly Review , No. 222 , p, derived from the Philippine Islands. 

503.) But at present, according to St. John Sumbatca, one of the three peoples speaking 
(i. p. 35 1 it does not exceed 1,104,000 peo- distinct languages current in the island of Sum- 
pie. Its cotton tape, silk tape and embroidered bawa are the Birna. Their alphabet, once 
tape, were exhibited at the Exhibition of 1862. distinct, 1ms been displaced by that of the 
It produces tbalc. The people of Minahassa , Celebes. 

in the north-east part of Celebes, differ much The Orang La at, or sea-people, who are 
from all the other people in the Archipelago, similar in their habits to the Baju, found 
They are of a light brown or yellow tint, often upon the coasts of Borneo and Celebes, 
approaching the fairness of a European, of a though belonging to it, can scarcely be said to 
rather short stature, stout and well made, of inhabit the island, for they live entirely in their 
an open and pleasing countenance, but dis- little p rah us, and wander about the coasts, 
figured, as age advances, with projecting cheek They subsist principally by fishing and it is said 
bone9, and with the usual long, straight, jet that they are always ready to give information 
black hair of the Malays. The coast people, to the piratical rovers. Quarterly Review, 
where there has been intermixture, are coarse; p. 222, 508. Professor B ikmorts Travels, 
but in inland villages, where the race is pure, pp. 101 to 378. Crawfard's Dictionary 
both men and women are remarkably handsome, of the A icJtipelu go, Vol. i. v 243. St. John's 
They are quiet and gentle, submissive to au- Indian Archipelago, Vol. i. p. %5\, Wallace's 
thority, and are easily induced to learn and Malay Archipelago, Vol. i. p. 175- Hors- 
adopt the habits of civilized life; they seem burgh . Ttmnmclc, Coup d'dul sur less 
capable of acquiring a considerable amount of Possessions Necrlandaues in. 5. quoted ill 
intellectual education, and they are clever me- Journ. Indian Archipelago ^ for Dec. 1850, 
chanics. Up to the early part of the 19th p. 764. See Tulour or Salibaboo Islands, 
century, up to 1822, this people lived in tribes Serangaui Islands. 

each under its own chief, always at war with Bonro Island, is one of the Moluccas, Fort 
each other, speaking different languages, unin- Defence, being in Lat. 3° 22 }* S. Long. 127“ 
telligible to each other. They built their 4* E. in Lat.. 3° 6’ S. L'»ng. 125° 57* E. 
houses on lofty posts, to protect themselves, j ami is about two hundred miles in circumfer- 
tliey were head-hunters like the Dyak of Bor- i enec. The island is high and has a semi-oir- 
neo, and were said to be cannibals. Human cular mountain on its N. W. part- Bouro has 
skulls were the great ornaments of a chiefs two races, the larger number are Malays of the 
bouse, and when a chief died, two skulls ol Celebes type, olten exactly similar to the 
an enemy, or failing that, of his slaves, were Toniore people of East Celebes, who are settled 
placed at his grave, and they worshipped dei- in Batchian, but the other race resemble the 
ties in the mountain, the torrent, the lake, and , Alfura of Ceram. The bulk of the inbabi- 
certain tree 9 and birds, and wore only a strip ! tants are a comparatively fair people, very 
of bark. In 1822, the introduction of coffee j closely resembling the nati\es of Aroboyna. ^ 
planting and a settled Government altered all Tcrnale is merely a high volcano, with it‘4. 
that, and the people, though still speaking base beneath the ocean. Its circumfijrttied 
different tongues, are now the best clothed, around its shore is six miles and its heigh tie 
best housed, best fed and best educated in the 5,400 miles. Severe and destructive eruption# 
Archipelago. Much of this has beeu due to took place in 1608, 1635, 1653, 1673 Ana 
the tractable nature of this people, for near next on the 2Gth February 1838, then on thn 
Menado is a race called Bantek, strong, but 25th March 1839 and on 2nd February 1840. 
intractable, who have hitherto resisted all In that ofl 678, a considerable quantity of ashen 
efforts to improve them. There are some of was carried to Amboyna, In that of 2nd 
the less civilised tribes which have semi*Papuan February 1840, for fifteen hours, the solid ground 
features and hair ; while in some villages, the rolled like the sea, but the heaviest ground 
true Celebes or Bugi physiognomy prevails, wave was at 10 a. m. of the 15th February, 
The plateau of Tondano is chiefly inhabited by and tbe people then took to their boats, .In 
people nearly as white as the Chinese, and with this iuteml were great eruptions <>f ashes and hot 
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•tones which fell like hail. Lava poured from 
the crater into the sea. For ten days, clouds 
of black smoke poured out, About midnight 
of the 1 4th, the shocks were more violent, and 
before half past three a. m. every house was 
levelled. Fissures formed in the earth out of 
which hot water rose for a moment and then 
the earth closed again to re-open at another 
place. Its population in 1S65 was 9,000. — 
The lower part of the mountain behind the 
town is covered with fruit trees and hundreds 
of men women and children go daily to 
the mountain to bring in fruit, the Durian 
and Mango, Lansat, Mangueteen. When Drake 
visited Ternate in A* D. 1570 the Portuguese 
had been driven out of the island by the sultan. 
Ternate with Batchian constitutes the ancient 
Moluccas. In the last great earthquake of 
1840 nearly every house was destroyed. 
The people are of three well marked races, 
the Ternate Malay, the Orang Sirani and the 
Dutch. The first are the descendants of the 
intruding Malay who drove out the indigenes 
(who were no doubt the same as those of the 
adjacent mainland of Gillolo) and established 
a monarchy, their language is quite unintelligible. 
The Sirani are the Christian descendants of 
Portuguese. Ternate town is at the foot of the 
mountains. Ternate, Tidore, Motir and Makian 
are only cones standing on the same great fissure 
of the earth. Bihnore, 806-3 ty.-Wallace. I. 
800,311. 

Makian is an island 50 miles from Ternate 
consisting of a single grand volcauo. In 
164ft there was a violent eruption, which 
blew up the whole top of the mountain, leaving 
a truncated jagged summit, and vast gloomy 
crater valley. It was said to have been as 
lofty as Tidore before this calamity. On the 29th 
December 1862, another eruption of the vast 
mountain took place in which all the villages 
and crops were destroyed and many of the inha- 
bitants killed. The sand and ashes lell so far 
that crops 50 miles off at Ternate were des- 
troyed and it was so dark at Ternate that lamps 
had to be lighted at noon.— Wallace* 

Savu and llotti , small islands to the west 
of Timor, are very remarkable as possessing 
a handsome race, with good features, resembling 
in many characteristics, the race produced by a 
niixture of the hindooor Arab with the Malay. 
They are certainly distinct from the Timorese 
or. Papuan race and must be classed in the 
Western rather than the Eastern division of 
the Archipelago.— Wallace, Fol. ii. p. 277. 

Qualp ; Ceram ,—' <Tbe northern peninsula of 
Qilolo, and the groat island of Ceram are inhabited 
by, the Aifura of Sahoe and Gale]*, These peo- 
pie . are quite disfiqct from the Malays and almost 
equally so from the Papuans. They are tall 
nnd well made, with Papuan features and curly 
They are bearded end hairy limbed. 


but they are quite aa light in colour as the 
Malays. They are an industrious and enter- 
prising race, cultivating rice and vegetables 
and indefatigable iu their search after game, 
fish, tripang, pearls, and tortoise shell. 

Bourn island has a shorter, round faced peo- 
ple, with a Malay physiognomy, who m«y hav,. 
come from Celebes, by way of the 8ulu island/, 
and a taller bearded ruce resembling that of 
Ceram. 

Alfuro seem to have affinities with 
the Tagala race of the Philippines, through the 
Sanguir islanders. 

A Papttan or Timorese is darker and has 
more frizly hair than the Polynesian New 
Zealander or Otaheitan, but their features are 
almost identical. 

Mr. Wallace (ii. 250) believes that the nu- 
merous intermediate forms which occur among 
the countless islands of the Pacific are not merely 
the result of an intermixture of these races bu\ 
are to some extent truly intermediate or transi- 
tional and that the brown and the black, the 
Papuan, the natives of Gilolo and Ceram, the 
Fijiy an, the native inhabitants of the Sand- 
wich islands and those of New Zealand are 
all varying forms of one great Oceanic or Poly- 
nesian race. Professor Huxley, however, is of opi- 
nion that the Papuans are more nearly allied to 
the Negroes of Africa than to any other 
race. 

'the whole of the great island of New Guinea 
the Keand Aru islands, with My sol, Sahvatly, 
and Waigyou arc inhabited almost exclusively 
by the typical Papuan, and the same Papuan 
race extends over the islands East of New 
Guinea as far as the Fiji Islands. The people 
on the coast of New Guinea are in some plucrs 
mixed with the browner races of Moluccas. — 
Wallace , VoL ii. pp. 250, 277. 

In the typical Papuan, the colour of the 
body somewhat varies : generally it is a deep 
sooty brown or black, somewhat approaching but 
never quite equalling the jet black of some negro 
races, but it is occasionally a dusky brown. 
The hair is harsh, dry and frizly, growing 
in little tufts tr curls, which in youth are very 
short and compact, but afterwards grow out to 
a considerable length forming the compact 
frizzled mop, which is the Papuans' pride and 
glory. The face has a beard of the same 
frizly bair and the arms, legs and breast are 
also more or less clothed with hair of a similar 
kind. In stature, the Papuan is superior to the 
Malay, and the equal or superior of the average 
European, The legs are long and thin and 
the hands and feet larger than those of the 
Malay. The face is somewhat elongated, the 
forehead flatfish, the brows very prominent, 
the nose is large, rather arched and high, the 
base thick, the nostrils broad with the aperture 
hidden*, owing to. the tip of th* nose being 
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riongated* The mouth is large, the lips thick cribed as living on roots and the produce of 
and protuberant, heie impulsive and demon- the chase; ami as sleeping in the branches of 
strative in speech and action, his emotions and the trees, or among the ashes of the fires at 
passions express themselves in shouts nnd laugh- which they had cooked their food. They are 
ter, in yells and frantic leadings. Women and all well formed and sDrightly, but very low in 
children take their share m every discussion, stature, as they rarely exceed four feet and a 
The Papuan has much vital energy P Iu the half in height/ The character of the Negrito- 
Moluccas, Papuan slaves are often promot- is untameable, and it is impossible to surmount 
ed to places of considerable trust. He d«co- their tendency to idleness. Prompted by an 
rates bis canoe, his house, his domestic utensils irresistible instinct to return to the place of 
with elaborate carving, l hey are often violent their birth, they prefer a savage life to all tho 
and cruel towards their children. The Papuan charms of civilization. They are ebony* 
is black skinned, frizly haired, bearded and black like Negroes of Africa. Their hair 
hairy bodied, long faced,^ has a large and is woolly, and as they take no paiua in 
prominent nose, and projecting eyebrows, bold, clearing it, and do not know how to arrange 
impetuous, exciteable and noisy, joyous laugh- it, it forms a sort of crown round the head, 
ter loving and displays his emotions. If which gives them an exceedingly fantastic 
the tide of European civilization turn to- aspect, and makes the head appear, when 
wards N. Guinea, the P|puan like the true seen from a distance, as if surrounded with 
Polynesian of the farthest isles of the Pacific a sort of aureole — Barfs Papuans, page* 
will no doubt become extinct. A warlike and 121 to 131. 

energetic people, who will not submit to The, Papuans of Dory, worship, or rather 
national dependence or to domestic servitude consult, an idol called “ Karwar, '* a 
must disappear before the white man.— figure rudely carved in wood and holding a 
A race identical in all its chief features shield, every house is provided, with tho 
with the Papuan, is found in all the islands idol, which is usually about eighteen 
as far east as the Fiji. inches high, is exceedingly disproportioned, 

Mysol and Waigyou are Papuan mixed the head being unusually large, the nose long 
partly from Gilolo, partly from New Guinea and sharp at the point, and the mouth wide 
Paradisea rubra, the rare red paradise bird, and anti well provided with teeth. The natives 
Ptilonopus pulohcllus a lovely little dove occur have also a number of '* Fetishes,’* generally 
here. carved figures of reptiles, which are suspend- 

Altura, is written Alfora, Alafora, Arafura ed from the roofs of the houses, and the posts 
and Halafora, and according to Mr. Crawfurd it are also ornamented with similar figures cut 
b from the Arabic al and fora. Mr. Bikmore into the wood. Within the geographical 
says that (hose of Ceram had crisp but not limits of the Indian Archipelago, the Papuans 
woolly hair like the Papuans, and he re- only appear as inhabitants of the sea ooaat 
gards them as a division of the Malay. He in New Guinea and the Islands immediately 
states that at Ceram the custom of head adjacent. In other parts of this region they 
hunting prevails amongst the Alfura. — Bik- are found only among the mountain fastness* 
more, 204. Wallace, Vol iu p. 284. es, maintaining an unequal struggle with the 

Philippines . The Ahota or Negrito, are brown races by whom they are surrounded, 
a Papuan race, the second name, meaning In some of the Spice Islands, the group nearest 
little Negro, being given to them by the to New Guinea, their extirpation is matter 
Spaniards; but that of Tta or Ahetn, so of history, as observed by Mr. Crawfurd 
pronounced, but written Ajeta, is their usual j (“ History hid , Archipelago,” Voh i. p. 18.) 
appellation among the planters and villagers of j In Ceram and Gillolo. a few scattered 
the plains. Tlve woolly haired tribes are more remnants of the race still exist ; but they 
numerous in the Philippines than in any other hold little or no intercourse with their 
group of the Indian Archipelago, they were more civilized neighbours, flying into the 
estimated, by M. Mallat, in 1842 to amount thickets which afford them shelter and eon* 
to 25,000. The islands Samar, Leyte, and cealrnent on the first appearance of a stranger, 
Zebu, have not any of them; but they are experience having taught them that death or 
found in Negros, Mindanao, Mindoro, and captivity will be their fate if they fall into the 
Luzon. In the early accounts of them by hands of their natural enemies. The charao* 
Spaniards, they are described as being smaller, teristics of the mountain Papuans must there* 
more slightly built aud less dark in colour fore be sought in those islands where their 
than the Negros of Africa, and as having fea- numerical strength permit them to lead a 
tures less marked by the Negro characteristics, life more fitted for human beings than that 
but as having woolly instead of lank hair ; and I of their hunted brethren. It is an error to 
their social condition could not then have suppose that these poor creatures disappear 
been much better than now* since they are des * before civilization* Their chief destroyers are. 
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tie wild and warlike hunting tribee of the sion to the privileges of manhood, by showing 
brown race ; and, excepting the case of the their capability of bearing pain. The Malayau 
Moluccas, wherever European civilization has term for crisped or woolly hair is u rambut 
been introduced, the Papuans are more nuraer- pua-pua.” "Hence the term “pua-pua,” or 
ou« than elsewhere, lu the Philippines, for “ papua** (crisped), has come to be applied to 
example, their number in the year 1842 the entire race ; and expresses theft most strik- 
araounted to 25,000 souls. ( M/rllat , “ Los ing peculiarity. The features of the Papuans 
Philippines” vol. i. p> 97, Paris, 1846.) have a decided negro character: broad noses, 
The large island of Mysol or Mae9tial, which thick and prominent lips, receding foreheads 
lies nearly midway between the north-western and chins, and that turbid colour of what should 
extreme of New Guinea and Ceram, is said he the white of the eye, which is apt to give the 
to have been occupied exclusively by Papuans countenance a sinister expression. Their natu- 
wlien this region was first visited by Europeans, ral complexion is almost universally a chocolate 
aud they still form the bulk of the inland colour, sometimes closely approaching to black, 
population, but the villages of the coast are but certainly some shades lighter than the 
occupied by a mixed race, in which the Papuan deep black which is often met with among the 
element, however, prevails. The islands of negro tribes of Africa. The Papuan race, when 
Goram, Oeram-Laut, Bo, Poppo, Goby, Patani, placed in circumstances favourable for the deve- 
Hoek, and the south-eastern extremity of lopment of their powers, are physically superior 
Gillolo, are also occupied by people of the to the races of Soutt-eastern Asia. Some of 
mixed race, who arc remarkable for their the New Guinea tribes would bear a compari- 
maritime activity, and for their friendly dia- aon, in point of stature and proportions, with 
position towards European strangers. The the races of Europe, were it not fora deficiency 
woolly-haired tribes are more numerous in the about the lower extremities. Even the more 
Philippines than in any other group of the diminutive mountain tribes are remarkable for 
Indian Archipelago, with the exception of energy and agility — qualities which have led to 
New Guinea. M. Mallet, as already stated, their being in great demand as slaves among 
gives the amount of the “ Negrito ” po- their more civilized neighbours. With regard 
pulation in 1842 as 25,000. This can only be to mental capacity, also, they are certainly not 
considered as approximative, still it is proba- inferior to the brown races; but tlieir impa- 
bly not far from the true amount. The race, j lienee of control while in an independent state, 
therefore, can scarcely be less numerous now utterly precludes that organization which would 
than on the first arrival of the Spaniards more enable them to stand their ground against en- 
than three centuries ago. Indeed, their riis- [ croachment ; and they invariably fall under the 
tyibution among the Islands of the group influence of the Malay people whenever the two 
eeems to have been much the Bame then ns races are brought into contact. The islands 
sit the present day ; for the island on which in which remnants of Papuan tribes may yet be 
they were first seen was named by Magellan i found areSumba or Sandal-wood Island, Burn, 
“ Isla dos Negros,’* to distinguish it from the ad- ' the Xulla Islands, and the small eastern penin- 
jacent island of Zebu, where his ships remained sula of Celebes, which terminates at CHpe Tali- 
for some months. Negros still contains a large abo. Suraba is a mountainous island, three 
population of Papuans, while Zebu is altogether hundred miles in circumference, lying to the 
free from them, and no record exists of their south of Flores, from the coast of which it is 
having ever been found there. Samar and distinctly visible in clear weather. The inha- 
Lsyte are similarly situated with Zebu, but bitants of Snvu possess a settlement near the 
Mindanao and Mindoro contain several tribes south-west extreme of the islaud, and the 
of Negritos, and they form the chief population Bugi traders of Ende have two or three 
Of the less accessible parts in the mountain small stations on the north coast which are oc- 
ranget of Luzon, the largest island of the Phi- casionally visited by small European vessels for 
lippine group. The accounts of the Negrito race the purpose of obtaining horses; but the natives 
given by the early Spanish navigators perfectly of Sumba all dwell in the uplands, where they 
apply to their present condition. They are cultivate maize, yams and other produce similar 
described as being smaller, more slightly built, to thAt grown on Timor, and are said to use the 
and less dark in colour than the negroes of plough, which is unkuown in any other island 
Africa, and as having features less marked with to the eastern of Sumbawa. — Mr. Earl , pp» 
the negio characteristics, bnt as having woolly 6 fa 185. 

Phillippwes.^-The entire population of this 
From a number of inquiries among Pa- Archipelago, is estimated at 4,000,000, of 
puans who were marked with the raised cica* whom millions arc Christians. The Indian 
trices, it appears that those on the arm and races are in general superstitious, credulous, 
bresst, which are ibcJargest and most prominent fond of gaming, and particularly addicted to 
warn made ionite to qualify them for admis* cock-fighting* The Negrito are said to he the 
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original inhabitants of the islands who retired a people with frizzled hair, and a similar fri*- 
before the invading Indians. The extent of zled hair people live in the mountainous parts 
this Archipelago is 300 leagues from north to of Solor, Pintar, Lomhatta and Ombay. On the 
south, and 180 leagues from east to west. It south coast of Flores is a tribe called ibikka who 
is made up of countless islands, traversed by n are reported to be cannibals, accustomed to eat 
mountain ' range, and partially fertilized by the their enemies and their own relatives who die. 
overflow of spacious lakes. This Archipelago Captain Keppel says that the natives cap- 
received its name after Philip the Second tured from the island used to be much esteem- 
of Spain, in whose name they were finally ed by the Celebes pirates, as slaves, and he 
conquered, pacified, and peopled. The gives the following translation from a Dutch 
Negrito of the Philippines, are polytheists, journal On the island of Fiores, there 
but without temple or ritual. They believe in lives a race called, on the south coast, Kakka, 
omens, invoke Camburan (God), the moon and who not only devour their enemies, but with 
stars, and adore the rainbow after a storm, whom custom requires that the son shall cut 
They have also a worship of ancestors, a god of the body of his deceased father in pieces, and 
the harvest, of the fisherman and hunter; and a sell the flesh to the inhabitants at the high 
remnant of fetichism in a grotesque native devil, price of its weight in gold. This flesh is gree- 
I/oco, is one of the languages spoken in the dily eaten by the people as a great delicacy. If 
island of Luoon. In the Philippines are many the father was heavy and of great size, the son 
separate nations or tribes, speaking distinct considers himself particularly fortunate. The 
languages unintelligible to each other. The population of Endore on the same island is aUo 
principal tongues of Lucon are the Tagala, the very greedy of human flesh. But these canni- 
ramnanga, the Pangasinan, and the lloco, bals confine themselves to the heart, which, 
ap-tken at present by a population of 2,250,000 with incredible dexterity, they extract from 
people, while the Bisaya has a wide currency, Die body, by giving a blow under the left 
among the southern islands of the group, Leyte shoulder blade. It is then cut into very email 
Zebu, Negros, and Pan ay, containing 1,200,000 pieces, eaten completely raw by the bystanders, 
people. Mr. Crnwfurd says that it does not who belong to the same race,” Captain 
appear from a comparison of the phonetic cha- Keppel adds I am not able to corroborate this, 
racterand grammatical structure of the Tagala, j Galeteng is a locality in the island of Flores, 
with those of Malay and Javanese that there is ; occupied by a race so called. According to the 
any ground for fancying them to be one and the statements of Bugi traders, who had settled in 
same languages, or languages sprung from a com- Flores, that island is inhabited by six different 
mon parent and only diversified by the effects races speaking as many different languages, the 
of time and distance, and that an examination End*, the Man garni, the Kio, the Ilokn, the 
of the Bisaya Dictionary gives different results. Konga and the Galeteng, names derived 
Negros or Buqlas Island , extends .from lat. from the principal places of their residence. 
9° 4' to lat. 9° 50'. Of the central group of the —Ilonburgh. Bikmore, iii. Keppel' s Indian 
Philippines, consisting of Panag, Negros, Archipelago, Vol. ii. p. 149. Crawfurd Diet . 1 
Samar, Leyte, Maabate, Bohol, and Zebu, the two P xciv. 

former are the only islands in which Negrito S/nnl/a or Sandalwood Island, with about 
tribe. exist to the present day, and even as re- 1,000 geographical square miles, is composed of 
gards Panag, the fact must be considered a range of hills that rise immediately from the 
doubtful. Negros, however, contains a consi- sea to a height of 2,000 feet, and almost of 
derable Negrito population, the crest of the equal height ; Romba peak, however, is 7,000 
mountain range, which extends throughout the feet. Vessels visit it iu the S W. monsoon 
length of the island, a distance of one hundred from Surabaya and return in tbeN. t.mon- 
and twenty miles, being almost exclusively oe- soon with the active little ponies of the island, 
enpied by 'scattered Iribes.-Jlfr. Earl, V- 141- 1'iey are, after the ponies of the Balia of Su- 
Bo, is an island of the Eastern Archipelago matra, the best of all the horses of the A rein- 
inhabited by a mixed race of Papuans and the pelago, Bikmore thinks its people are Malays, 
brown race though this is questioned, and they are also 

Flora Called also Endie or Mangerye, is said to have a different tongue. It yields inn. 
«n extensive Island, of the Archipelago, dalwood and copper.-BiWs 112. 

201 miles long from E. to W. and from 42 to 45 -Solor.— The coast tribes of Solor are remark, 
miles broad. It is so named'from the Portuguese able for their skill in managing their prabut 
word ‘flor’ a flower, but is called Ende and and canoes, and are the most expert fishermen in 
Mangerva, from its chief south and west ports, these seas, frequently capturing the black-fish, 
Its chief trade at Ende is with Sumba or San- s small variety of the eschalot, or sperm-whale, 
dalwood Island ; the Mangerve port trades with which no other fishermen in these seas will 
the Bugiand Malay. The qoast is occupied by venture to attack. The blubber or fat obtained 
the MsUy or brown race, but in the interior is from them is used as food, and also as ap arti- 
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de of barter with the inland inhabitants ; and 
the oil aud spermaceti is sometimes disposed 
of to the Bugi and Maeassar traders, who 
prefer it to cocoa-nut. oil for burning in their 
prahus. Several Solor fishermen are always to be 
found at Coupnng, the Dutch settlement on 
Timor, chiefly in the service of government, 
from whom they obtain a fixed allowance of 
rice and maize. These men, who are relieved by 
others every year, are sent in compliance with 
an old treaty, by which the coast natives of 
Solor agreed to furnish an annual quota of men 
for the public service. As all the youths have 
to take their turn, the system makes them oc 
eustoraed to intercourse with Europeans, and 
is attended with very beneficial results. — Mr. 
JEarL 

Timor i^ an island of 249 miles in extent, 
from 1st. 10° 23* S. to lat. 8° 21* 8., and 
long 127° 15* E- to long. 123° 30’ E. It 
is about 300 miles long and 60 broad and 
is formed of high undulating moan tains in the 
interior, though near the sea, it is of moderate 
elevation. The Portuguese settlement of Dieli 
or Diely, is in lat. 8° 34* S. and long. 125° 
40* ill., and on tlie north side of the island. 
Timor is occupied by tribes much nearer 
to the true Papuan than those of the Moluccas. 
The Timorese are dusky brown or blackish, 
with bushy frizzled hair, and the long Papuan 
nose. They are of medium height aud of 
rather slender figures. They are said to be 
great thieves. The tribes are constantly at war 
with each other, but they are not very cou- 
rageous or blood thirsty. They reverence the 
custom of “ tabu ” which they call “ pomali ” 
and a palm across a door indicates that the 
ceremony has been performed. In their ex- 
citable disposition, loud voices aud fearless 
demeanours the Timorese closely resemble 
the Papuan people of New Guinea. In the 
islands west of Timor, as far as Sumba or 
Flor< s and Sandalwood Island, a very similar 
race is found, which also extends eastward 
to Timor Laut, where the true Papuan race 
begins to appear. Timor seems to form the 
north east end of the great range of volcanic 
islands, which extends north east and south 
west from Timor to Sumatra. It lias only one 
aotive volcano, Timor Peak, near the centre of 
the island, which was blown up during an 
eruption in 1638 , and has since been quies- 
cent* Coupang in the west end of the island 
is the chief Dutch town, and Delli, in the 
eastern part of the island is the capital of the 
Portuguese possession. There is nothing 
that could be called a forest and the whole 
country bus a parched and dry appearance. 
There are Malays and Chinese but the native 
Timorese preponderate and have nothing in, 
common Wth the Malays, but are much more 
def»et£- atyied to the true Papuans of the Am 


Islands and New Guinea. They are of the 
Papuan type, tall, have pronounced features, 
large, somewhat acquiline, noses and frizzly 
hair. The women talk to each other and to 
the men with loud voices and with a self 
asserting, quite different from Malay women. 
'Hie mountaineers of Timor are a people of 
Papuan type, have rather slender forms, bushy 
frizzled hair, and the skin of a dusky brown 
colour. They have a long, somewhat acquiline, 
nose, with the overhanging apex, which is so 
characteristic of the Papuan, and so absolutely 
unknown among races of Malayan origin ou 
the coast. There has been an admixture of 
Malay, perhaps of hitidon, as wrll as of Portu- 
guese, and the coast occupants have wavy, 
not fr zzled hair, a lower stature with less 
prominent features and the houses arc built 
from the ground. The houses of the Papuan 
mountaineers are raised on posts. The 
dead of the Papuan Timorese are laid on 
a stage six or eight feet above the grouud, 
sometimes open, sometimes covered, aud are 
retained there till money for a feast can be 
obtained, when they «re burned. The ** Poraa- 
li ” exactly resembling the Taboo of the Paci- 
fic, is in full operation here, and a few palm 
leaves stuck outside of a garden will preserve 
it from any thief. The inhabitants of the south- 
western part of Timor, in the neighbourhood 
of Coupang, are an exceedingly dark, coarBc- 
h aired people, and travellers have great diifi- 
cuity in coming to a conclusion as to whether 
they belong to Malayan or Papuan races, so 
equally balanced are their characteristics. 
The anonymous author of an excellent “ ac- 
count of. Timor, llotti, Savu, Solor, &c.,” in 
Moor’s “ Notices of the Indian Archipelago,” 
seems to have fallen into this state of per* 
plexity ; and as his observations are evidently 
the result of long experience at Coupang and its 
neighbourhood, the following are a few short 
extracts which bear upon the point. The natives 
are generally of a very dark colour, with friz- 
zled, bushy hair, but leas inclining to the Pa- 
puans than the natives of Endefon the island 
of Flore$)t They are below the middle size, 
and rather slight in figure. In countenance 
they more nearly resemble the South Sea 
islanders than any of the Malay tribes. 

The people of the neighbouring island of 
Semno, are like those of Timor, with frizzly or 
wavy hair and a coppery brown colour. 

Amongst the birds of Timor few are orna- 
mental, There are Flatycercus vulaeratus ; a 
green species of Geoffroyas • Tropidoihynchus 
Timorensis. Piilonopus ciucius, a white-headed 
pigfon ; the pretty little lorikeet TrichoglQMUB 
enteles and T. iris ; Sphsecothera vivid is, a 
green oriole, and the. red Cyornis hyaein- 
thina. Of the butterflies PapiJio eenomaus a au 
P. liria the swallow tailed butterflies occur s also* 
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Cethoaia Leachenaultii and several Picidee. 
Small quantities of copper and gold are 
found. 

The land mammals in Timor are only seven 
in number, Macaous cynomolgus common all 
over tbe Indo-Malavan Archipelogo ; Para- 
doxurus fasciatus, a civtft cat ; Felis'megalotis. 
a tiger cat ; Cervus Timoriensis j Sorex tears, 
and Cuscus orientals. The south-east 
coast of Timor near Mount Allas ia accord* 
ing to Bikmore occupied by the Papuan 
race with frizzled hair in tufts on the head. 
Mr* Earl says that some of the people on 
the table land back of l)illi, have opaque 
yellow complexions with hair of a reddish or 
durk auburn colour, and that the hair of others 
ia straight, fine ami of a reddish line, and that 
every intermediate variety of hair and com- 
plexion between this and the. black or deep 
chocolate colour and the short tulted hair of 
the mountain Papuan is found in Timur, and 
it is possible that the races are there mixing 
as' its position is next to Papua- — Wallace , i. 
p. 1 84* to p. 211. Mr . G. W % Earl , from p. 
180 to 181. 

Semao island, the natives of this place have 
been named by Mr. Crawfurd the Negro Ma- 
layan race. The people are like those of Timor 
with frizzly or wavy hair and a coppery brown 
colour; Semao island has abundance of mon- 
keys, one of them the Mncncus cynomolgos, or 
hair lipped monkey, which is found all over 
the western islands of the Archipebigo. 

Timor Luul or Tenimber Islands , form a 
group which consists of the large island of 
Timor Laut, the islands of Lnrat and Virdati, 
and the numerous small low lands fronting its 
northern side. Timur- laut, means Timor of 
the sea, or to the eastward. 

The Kei group of Islands,, adjoining the 
Arru Islands, -are inhabited by the Arafura 
race. Ke, Kei or Ki is prefixed to the names of 
all their villages. The great Kei is nbout the 
size of Tanakeka an island near Macassar. 
The men profess mahomedanism, but eat hogs 
flesh, and .the islands produce Marntigo 
and Bauvaro woods, well adapted for masts. 
At Don, the Papuans are called Myfore. 
They are about 6 feet 3 inches high, few attain 
5 feet 6 inches. They wear their crisped 
hair its full length, and generally uncared for, 
which gives them a wild, scared appearance. 
The men, not the women, wear a comb. The 
Papuan women of Re, are not secluded, the 
children are merry, noisy and have the nigger 
grin, and amongst the men is a noisy confusion 
of tongues and excitement on every occasion. 
The Kb gnup of ten islands form the 
northern of the south-easterly islands. The 
natives are industrious and great boat builders. 

Oarpophaga concinna occurs in the Kei and 
in Banda where it is called the nutmeg pigeon. 


The islands, covered with luxuriant forests, 
are occupied by two races, one of them the 
Papuan who make coconnut oil, build boats 
and make wooden bowls, their boats are from 
small planked canoes to prohus of 20 to 30 tons 
burden. They build the skin first and fit on 
the knees and bends and ribs. Money is not 
used but every transaction is in kind.' The 
Papuan wears a waist cloth of cotton or bark. 
The other race are mahomedans who were 
driven out of Banda and wear cotton clothing. 
They are probably a brown race, more allied to 
Malays, but their mixed descendants have 
great varieties of hair, colour and features, 
gradating between the Malay and Papuan 
tribes, Cyphoj'astra calepyga, a beautiful 
species of the Buprestidffi, occurs here also 
the butterfly Orchis, Phnlaenopais grandiflora, 
two large beetles, Therates labiata, and 
Tricondyla aptera. T. labiata is ever on the 
watch and from time to time emits an odour 
like otto of roses. T. aptera of the Malay 
islands resembl-s a large ant mere than an inch 
long and of a purple black colour. It is wing- 
less. — Wallace, p. ii. 103. Archipelago to 124. 
Bikmore , 243. 

Ceram is i lie largest island of the Moluccas 
and, m xt to Celebes, of all the Archipelago. 
It is 162 miles long, but its greatest breadth 
is only 42' miles. The island is one long 
mountain chain that sets off transverse 
spurs, and some of the peaks are 5,000 
or 6,000 feet in height.. The people of 
Ceram approach nearer to the Papuan type 
than those of Gillolo. They are daiker iu 
colour, and a nurpber of them have the frizzly 
Papuan hair ; their features are harsh and 
prominent, and the women are far less engag- 
ing than those of the Malay race. The 
Papua or Alfuro, man of Ceram gathers his 
frizzly liuir into a fiat circular knot over the 
left temple, and place cylinders of wood, as 
thick as one's fingers and coloured red at the 
ends, in the lobes of the enrs. They are very 
nearly in a state of nature, and go almost 
naked, but armlets and anklets of woven 
grass or of silver, with necklaces of beads or 
small fruits, complete their attire* The 
women have similar ornaments, but wear their 
hair loose. All are tall, with a dark brown 
skin, and well marked Papuan physiognomy* 
The Alfuro or Papuan race are the predo- 
minant type in the island of Ceram. Of 
twenty -eight words of the language of Ceram, 
nine of the words are Malay, two Javanese, and 
seventeen are common to these two languages* 
The cluster of islets lying at the south* 
east extremity of the large island ofSeran 
as it is called by the natives, or Ceram, 
as it is laid down in the maps, are known 
as Ceram. They are situated in latitude^ 
30? 65* south, and inL* 19M E* and form 
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one of the most remote trading station* to the yet been mode acquainted with the use of 
eastward, from which I he produce oftheAr- firearms among themselves ; they have this 
chipelago is conveyed in native vessels to this sumpit or blow-pipe, but their principal wea- 
pon. The Island of Cernm is the second in pons are the bow and arrow, ami a light spear 
size of the Moluccas, having an estimated area or lance, Although the inhabitants of the 
of about 10,000 square miles. The mountains Aroo island are represented by the Bugis as 
are from six to eight thousand feet in height, being of the same race as the Papuans,** they 
sending down innumerable streams to the sea. enjoy a much more unrestricted intercourse 
The vegetation is every where luxuriant, and with the inhabitants, who trade freely with 
the trees gigantic. Admiral Keppel had in them and permit them to settle. Mother 
his possession a circular slab of wood from the o’pearl shell is obtained here in great quanti- 
Island, three and a half inch thick, eight and ties, aud tortoise shells and trepang or beche 
a half in diameter. The sago palm in parti* de mer, are also procured. The Aroo people 
oular is more abundant and productive, than employ their Papuan slaves in diving lor the 
on any of the adjoining islands. Cloves and mother o’pearl shell, and in fishing for beche 
nutmegs grow wild. The names of the several de mer. The people of the Ceram isles appear 
islets which compose the Ceram group are j to have themselves little or no communication 
Seranreh, Gesir, Kaliwaroo, Gorong, Manakoo, ! with the Aroo islands. — Journ. of the I ml. 
and Malomgce. Of these, the two largest Arch . December 1852, p, 690-6’Jl, Dors- 
re Gorong and Manakoo, and are the bury/i ; Bikmore 242. 

only one9 of the group which exhibit any Goram , a group of three islands in the East 
appearance of fertility : they are represented Archipelago. 8. E. of Goram is a high group 
to be hilly and covered with wood, ex- composed of raised coral reefs 30U or 4(50 
cept where cleared for the purposes of culti- feet, with a volcano oo the island of Teor 
vation, which however seems confined to the which broke forth in 1659. Iu the Goram 
little rice which is grown on them. They group, at Manowolko, east of Ceram, a slight 
produce fruit trees in considerable abundance, infusion of Papuan on a mixture of Malay aud 
and among them the durian and mangosteen, Bugi has produced a good looking people, 
as also the wild nutmeg, the cocoanut and The Goram people are wholly traders, every 
sago palm, the latter supplying to the natives year they visit the Tcnirnber, Ke aud Aru is- 
the chief article of subsistence. Ceram lias lands, the' whole N. \V. coast of N. Guinea, 
on its western side the three islands Bonou, from Oetanatu to Salwatty and the islands of 
Kelang and Manipa. The commercial pro- Waigiou and Mysol. They also extend their 
ducts from these islands consist of tortoiseshell, voyages to Tidore, Termite, Banda and Am* 
mother o’pearl shell, beche de mer, wild cin- boyna. Their prahus are all built by the Ke 
n«unon, wild nutmegs, and birds of paradise, islanders, who annually turn out hundreds of 
— Bikmore, 253. Keppel'* Ind. Arch., Vol . neat boats. The Goram people trade in tre- 
//. p. 196. pang, medicinal Mussoi bark, wild nutmegs 

Ceram Laut. — A cluster of islets lying off and tortoise shell, which they sell to the Bugi 
the south eastern extremity of the large island traders at Cer^m Laut and Aru.— Bikmore, 
of Seram or Ceram in lat. 3° 55* S.and 133® 243. Wall. II. 53, 60. 

E. They produce tortoiseshell, mother The faffing group consist of 17 islands. Their 
o’pearl shell, bpehe de mer, wild cinnamon, inhabitants resemble those of the 8. Coast of Ce- 
wild nutmegs, and birds of paradise. Ceram ram, and are not of the Papuan or negro raw, 
Laut is the most westerly and the largest of they are great traders and constantly visit New 
the range of small islands which extend 15 Guinea and purchase birds of paradise, iuri, 
or 18 miles E. &. W. Ceram Laut , means crows, pigeons, megapodiidae and scented 
Ceram lying to seaward. woods. 

Ceram Laut is the great place to which Molucca* include five islands off the W. 
the Bugis carry the Papuan slaves whom they Coast of Gilolo, with Buru, Amboyna, and the 
steal from New Guinea. Ceram Laut, and Goram other islands off the 8. Coast of Ceram, 
are seldom visited by Europeans. The natives The three large islands, are Gilolo, Ceram 
of the Ceram Laut islands repair chiefly to the and Bouru with a great number of 
northern coast of Papua, or the island of New smaller ones, amongst others Batchian, Morty, 
Guinea, from which they are distant only Obi, Ke, Timor-Laut, Amboyna, Ternate 
about a day’s sail, to procure the various arti- Tidore, K&via and Banda. These occupy a 
cles of produce we have mentioned— that part space of ten degrees of latitude by eight of 
of this vast island being called by the Bugis longitude, and by groups of small islands 
Papua-— -Nothing. Mother o’pearl shells are they are connected to N. Guinea on the 
however procured by the Bugis themselves in east, the Philippines on the north, Celebes 
greater qqantitiea at the Aroo islands. The on the west and Timor on the south. 
Papuan* of New Guinea, it seems, hare not The land mammals hre few in number* Ui 
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bats however 25 species are known. The only 
one of the quadiainana, is Cynopithecus nigres- 
cent at Batehian, the Viverra tangalunga, 
Kusa hippelaphus, Far; Babirusn, Sore x my- 
osurus ; the flying opossum, Belidens ariel, a 
beautiful little marsupial animal like a flying 
squirrel, and three species of Cuscus, opossum ■ 
like animals, with long prehensile tails, small ' 
heads, large eyes with a covering of woolly | 
fur, their lleali is every where eaten. 
There are, however, 2(15 species of birds 
known. Amongst them the large red nested 
cockatoo, two specit s of the Eclectus parrot, 
and five of the bealiful crimson lories, 21 spe- 
cies of pigeons, 16 species of kingfishers 
and the mound making megnpodii, for M. 1 
Wallacci inhabits Gitolo, Tcrnate and I 

Bouru. 

The insects are very numerous and very 
beautiful, Pieridic, Danaidie, Ornithoptcia pria- 
mus, helena ami remus, Papiho Ulysses, deiph- 
o|)us and gambrisius ; Iphias lmcippe, one of < 
the Picridie, also llestra idea of the Damiida? ; 
two large Nymphalidm ; Diadema paiidarus ami 
Oharaxus euryalus, and amongst the beetles 
Enchirus longimanus, Xenouerus serailuciuosus ! 
and a species of Eupholus. ! 

Amboyna is alike the name of the island and ' 
of the chief city. The west side of the island j 
is called Him and the cast side Lai-Timur. | 
Amboyna and Banda are supposed to have ' 
been discovered by Antonio d* Abreu, a Portu- 
guese captain who left Malacca in 1511 : bin 
Ludovica Burtheraa (Yartoma) of Bologna 
claims to have been there in 1506. Amboyna j 
town has 14,000 people. The city people j 
seem to be mixtures of Papuan or Cciamcsc, j 
Malay, Portuguese, with an occasional crop 
of Portuguese or Dutch, half civilized, half 
savage lazy people.— Wallace, i. 300; it. 79 
to 90. . JHkmbre, 130. 

The Banda (/roup consists of ten islands, 
the largest of which is Lontar or Great Bandn, j 
it is crescent shaped ami Pulo Pisang, Banana . 
island, and Pulo Kupal, ship island, lie in the | 
hollow of the crescent and form the arc of a 
circle. Within this arc are three other islands, 
the highest of which is Gunong A pi, next 
Banda Neira, N. E.of which is Pulo Krakka or 
Old Woman’s island. D’ Abreu, a Portuguese 
commander was the first European who visited 
them. This was named the nutmeg group 
and for neurly a hundred years the Portuguese 
monopolized the trade. In 1600, the Dutch 
attempted to take these islands, but the war 
lasted 18 years, and the uatives who survived 
all fled to the neighbouring islands. The 
Dutch had to cultivate these islands with 
slaves, and when slavery was abolished, with 
convicts, of whom iu 1865 there were about 
3,090. Its three islands enclose a secure 
lteibuir and the water ja so transparent, 


that living corals and minute objects are 
seen below. Almost all the island is covered 
with nutmeg trees, grown under the shade 
of the Cauarinm commune. About } of 
the inhabitants are mixed races, Malav, 
Papuan, Arab, Portuguese and Dutch, but the 
aborigines, doubtless were Papuans, and a 
portion of them still exists in the Ke islands 
to which they emigrated, when they first took 
possession of Banda. Of i he birds is a very 
handsome Iruit pigeon Carpophaga concinna, 
which feeds on the mace and is found also in 
Ke ami Matabcllow, and a small Fruit dove, 
Ptilonopus diadeinntu t.— ff'ullace, i. p. 289 
to 291 . Bihnore, 221 . 

Butcluun. The iut< rior of Batchiun is uninha- 
bited, there are only a ft w villages on the 
coasts. The people are the Batehian Malays, 
who differ very little from those of Ternate. 
Iheir language, however, has more of the 
Papuan element in it, with a mixture of pure 
Malay showing that they are formed from 
straggleisof various races, almost homogene- 
ous. Tiie Orang Siratii (qti. Nasiani or Suryani) 
are Christians of Portuguese descent, like those 
of Ternate. Many of these have a Portuguese 
physiognomy, hut their skin is generally darker 
than that of the Malays. I hoy speak Malay, 
with a large number of Portuguese words and 
idioms. A third race is the Galela men from 
Gilolo, and the fourth race, is a colony from 
limor in the eastern peninsula of Celebes 
who were brought here, a few years ago, at their 
own request to avoid extermination by another 
tribe. They have a very light complexion, 
open Tartar physiognomy, low stature and a 
language of the Bugis type. They are an in- 
dustrious" agricultural people and supply the 
town with vegetables. They make a good 
deal of bark cloth, similar to the “ tnpa” of 
the Polynesians. A cylinder of bark is taken 
off and soaked and beaten till it be as thin and 
as tough as parchment. It is used for wrap- 
ping up clothes also dyed with a bark dye 
and sewed into jackets. The Orang Siratii are 
very fond of dancing. In three hundred years, 
they have changed their language and lost all 
knowledge of their nationality but in manners 
and appearance they are almost pure Portu- 
guese. Every where in the east where the 
Portuguese have mixed with the native races, 
the offspring are darker in colour than either 
of the parent stocks. This is the case with 
the Orang Sirani and with the Portuguese of 
Malacca and Goa. This is not the case in South 
America, where the Mameluco, the offspring 
of the Portuguese and Indian, is often fairer 
than either race, but always fairer than the 
Indian. Batehian and Tawali islands are 
separated by a narrow strait. 

Makimi , north of Batehian, is a volcano, of 
which iu 16-16 there was an eruption, 
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Motir, north of Makian is a tracbytio Bikmore, however, erroneously states that they 

are strictly of the Malay type, and have not the 

Gold has been washed for in the island of dark skin and frizzly hair of the Alfura of Ceram 
Batchian ever since 1774. and Buru, though representatives of that people 

Obi, Batchian and * the three southern may exist in Gilolo, The population of Gilolo 
peninsulas of Gilolo* possess no true indi- are supposed to be 75,000, all but 5,000 of 
genous population. The Orang Sirani or them are under the sultan of Ternate. 

Christian descendants of Portuguese are as civil, The Clove tree grows spontaneously on the 
Obliging, and industrious as the Malay, but Moluccas, viz, Ternate, Tidore, Motir, Makian, 
they consider themselves of a superior order and Batchian. — Horsburgh. Wallace , ii. 13, 
and are inclined to trade and commerce 405. Bikmore, 313. See Vulo Gasses, Syang ; 
rather than to manual labour .—Wallace, ii. Waygiou, Weeda Islands, Wutsau. 

19—41. Bikmore, 299. The Krjfing Islands is a little group, in the 

Gilolo, is one of the Molucca Islands. Its Molucca sea, encircled by very extensive reefs 
north end is in about Lat. 2° 23’ N. It has projecting into deep water, and rendering it 
a long mountainous coast. High bold land, difficult of approach. The caclielot or spermace- 
with three remarkable peaks. The indigenes ti whale abounds in the ocean, and might sup- 
live in the north of the island. They port an extensive fishery. Some of the islets are 
are 'radically distinct from all the Malay low, sandy, girdled by reefs, and, as in Gliissa, 
race. Their stature, their features, as well as with a lagoon in the centre, absolutely Bwarm- 
their dispositions and habits are almost the ing with fish, while the shores are peopled by 
same as those of the Papuan, Their hair is ducks and snipes. Pulo Manok, or Bird island 
semi-Papuan, neither straight, smooth and lies midway between Ceram and tire Serwatty 
glossy like all true Malays, nor so frizzly and group, a high solitary mountain resting on the 
woolly as the perfect Papuan type, but always bosom of the sea, with a truncated cone, desert, 
crisp, waved and rough, such as often occurs and the refuge only of myriads of birds, which 
among the true Papuans but never among the deposit such vast quantities of eggs, that many 
Malays. Their colour alone is often exactly of the natives of the neighbouring isles visit the 
that of the Malay, or even lighter. Of course place and subsist for whole days on this whole- 
there lias been intermixture and individuals some food. Sulphur is also found on the rocks, 
arc occasionally seen whom it is difficult to The little communities existing in these scat- 
clnssify, but in most cases, the large some- tered groups present curious phases of social 
wbal aquiline nose with elongated apex, the life. Dwelling in houses erected on posts, 
tall stature, the waved hair, bearded face, and j they in many instances surround their vil- 
hairy body, as well as the less reserved manner ; lages with rough walls of coral, occasionally 
and louder voice unmistakingly proclaim the \ carrying a similar fortification all along the 
Papuan type. Here is the exact boundary j shore. Many indications nmmg them proves 
between the Malay and Papuan rtfee. It is j the existence of piracy- Slaves, nutmegs, tvc- 
only in the northern peninsula that these pang, tortoise-shell, edible birds’ nests, arc 
Papuan indigenes exist, the whole of the rest bartered for powder, shot, muskets anil small 
of the island with Batchian and the other cannon, besides calico and china-ware, betray 
islands westward being exclusively inhabited the inclination of the people to the use of arms, 
by Malay tribes like those of Ternate and Many of them, apparently peaceful traders are 
Tidore. This would seem to indicate that the secretly addicted to piracy, though some bear 
Alfuro are a comparatively recent immigration, a character for innocence and love of industry 
and that they have come from the north or altogether inconsistent with this pursuit, 
east, perhaps from some of the islands of the Among these arc the inhabitants of Motir, a 
Pacific, though it is difficult to understand why gentle, tranquil, sober fribe, following the oc- 
*o many fertile islands should possess no cupation of potters, and supplying the neigh* 
indigenes. The Galela race are natives of a dis- bouring islands with vessels and utensils of 
trict in the extreme north of Gilolo, but they are various kinds made of red clay elegantly mould- 
gnat wanderers over the Archipelago. They are ed and of good quality. These compete in the 
a very fine race, remarkably energetic and indus- markets of tbe Molucca sea, with the plates 
tripus, of light complexion, tall and with Pa- and pans brought by the traders of Kefhng 
puafi features, coming near to the drawings and from the Ki Islands. — Kolff's Voyage of the 
descriptions of the true Polynesians of Tahiti Dourga , 220,345. Darwin' a Coral heejs. 
and Owyhee. They build large and roomy pra- Orawfurd'a, Ind. Arch. Ill* 447. Temminc/c, 
1ms with outriggers, and settle on any coast or 111,307. As. Journ . a. 336, quoted s * 
island theytajee a fancy for.They catch turtle and John' a Indian Archipelago , Vol. I. p . 142. 
Iflpiiig^bvi^tdeerandwild pigs and dry the meat, Arroe or Arm Islands, extend from L a 0 * 
pd cu| the forest and plant rice or maize. 7° 0’ to Lat, 5° 53* S, and in Long. I®* • 
/ of Gilolo are called Alfura. 56’ E, run for upwards of 100 miles N. and p* 
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nnd lie between the Timor Laut group am 
the S. W. Coast of New Guinea. They are a 
closely packed group, distant about sixty miles 
from the south-west coast of New Guinea, and 
between forty and fifty miles in breadth. On 
the eastern side of the group are found banks 
of sand and mud, stretching far out to sea. 
which arc only covered to the depth of a few 
feet at low tides. Inland are many fresh water 
swamps with thick impenetrable jungle in 
other places. Their produce is pearls, mother 
of pearl, tortoiseshell, birds of paradise 
and trepang. The timber of the islands 
is much praised. The Arru Islanders have 
much intercourse with strangers. They pur- 
chase from the Bugis the Papuan slaves 
brought from New Guinea, who are then em- 
ployed in diving for pearls and in the beche de 
rner fishery. The Arru Islanders are impove- 
rished by their excessive use of intoxicating 
liquors, imported from Java and Macassar. In 
personal appearance the people are between 
the Malayan and Polynesian Negro. They arc 
not many degrees further advanced in civiliza- 
tion tljan the natives of the north coast of 
Australia to whom many of them bear consider- 
able personal resemblance. Some of the Arru 
men profess Christianity and some are maho- 
medans. In stature they surpass the civilized 
natives of Celebes. The dress of the men is a 
piece of matting or cloth girded round the 
loins and drawn tight between the thighs, and 
a salendan or shawl. No fillet is worn round 
the head. The hair is woolly and frizzled out 
like that of the Papuan. The men are of a 
jealous disposiiion and easily roused to anger 
by abuse of their women or ancestors, other- 
wise they are mild of disposition. The women 
wear a mat in front and one behind. When a 
person of consequence dies, these arc stripped 
off and they rush into the sea where they dis- 
port for sometime. Christianity was introduced 
into the Arru Islands many years ago by 
the Dutch of Ainboyna and nearly all the 
principal people profess this creed. The 
Arru people ornament tlu ir houses with bra- 
zen trays, dulam or talam, and elephants* teeth, 
which are broken up when the owner dies. 
Tripang is abundant, near the islands, in nearly 
all the varieties, but is indifferently cured. Nei- 
ther the Kei or Arru islanders ever abscond to 
avoid paying their debts. The Arru islanders 
beftr a strong personal resemblance to the 
aborigines of Port Essiugton ; indeed; on seve- 
ral occasions in which natives from the neigh- 
bourhood of the late settlement visited the is- 
lands in European vessels, they were consider- 
ed by the Arruans as belonging to some remote 
part of their own group. But the Arruans 
also possess so many characteristics in common 
with the Outanata of the opposite coast of 
New Guinea, that it would be necessary to in- 


clude them iu a general account of the Pa- 
puans. One of their most singular peculiarities, 
however, consists in the value which they attach 
to elephants* tusks, brass gongs, and huge por- 
celain dishes. An odd custom, and one that 
is probably unique in the world, consists in 
the destruction of a man’s goods on his death, 
instead of a distribution of them among his 
surviving relations. All the chattels which he 
has collected during his life, including tusks, 
gongs, and precious China dishes, are broken 
in pieces and thrown away : and in the villages 
may be seen heaps of these fragments of pro- 
perty which custom or some singular supersti- 
tion has deterred the living from appropriating. 
The natives of Aru are Papuans, with black 
or sooty brown skins, woolly or frizzly hair, 
thick ridged prominent noses, and rather slen- 
der limbs, 'most of them wear nothing but a 
waist cloth. Papuan boys sing cheerily as they 
walk along or talk aloud to themselves, which 
is quite a negro peculiarity. They have as 
food raw sago and vegetables, fish and 
molluscs, and tobacco, betel and arrack are 
their luxuries. Their houses are rude sheds. 
There are some mixed races amongst them. 
The Papuan tnlks, laughs, shouts without in- 
termission: The women have only n mat of 
plaited strips of palm trees worn tight round 
the body and reaching from the hips to the 
knee. Their frizzly hair is tied in a bunch 
at the back of the head. They delight in comb- 
ing it or forking it, using a large wooden 
fork with four diverging prongs, to separate 
and arrange the long tangled frjzzly mass. They 
and the men wear earrings, necklaces of sil- 
ver, brass, shell. The Arru Papuans told Mr. 
Wallace that some of their tribes kill the 
old men and women when they no longer 
n work, bnt he saw many old folk. 
Their hair is usually black and strongly curl- 
ed. hike the African Somali, they wash it 
with wood-ashes or lime water, which impart 
to it a lightish colour and cause it to appear 
rough, both these peculiarities being consider- 
ed very tasteful by the Alfoer as well as by 
the Papuans. The Arruans are taller and 
more muscular than the Malays and Bugi of 
Celebes, but arc inferior in porportions, if not 
in stature, to the ordinary run of Europeans. 
The usual height of the men i9 from five feet 
four inches, to five feet eight inches, and there 
Is a great inclination to slimness about the . 
ower extremities among the taller men, spme 
)f whom, attain the height of six feet. The Ara- 
ura of Vorkay (one of the southern Aru) 
possess no religion whatever. Of the immorta- 
ity of the soul they have not the least con- 
ception. To all enquiries on this subject 
hey answered, M No Arafura has ever returned 
;o us after death, therefore we know nothing 
of a future state, and this is the first time we 
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have lizard of it. Their idea was Mali Mali The Dorey people are great carvers and paint- 
sudnh. When yon are dead there is an end of ters. Their food is roots and vegetables with 
you. Neither have they any notion of the fish and game as a luxury. The Arfak or 
creation of the world. They only answer hill-men of N. Guinea are generally black but 
“None of ns are aware of this, we have some are brown like the Malay. Their hair, 
never heard anything about it, and therefore though move or less frizzly, is sometimes short 
do not know who has done it all. The and matted, instead of being long, loose and 
ports frequented by the foreign trading- woolly. Mr. Earl describes the features of the 
vessels are all in the novtU-weBtern part of the New Guinea Papuans as of a decidedly negro 
group, where the people are evidently of a character: — broad flat noses, thick lips, receding 
mixed race, the natural result of strangers from foreheads and chins, and that turbid colour of 
the west having married and settled among what should be the white of the eve which 
them during an intercourse which appears to gives a peculiarly sinister expression. Their 
have extended over several centuries. complexion is usually a deep chocolate-colour 

Baju, a maritime people in the Arru Islands, sometimes closely approaching to black but 
who venture far out to sea. Many of the certainly a few shades lighter than the deep 
Baju remain throughout the year near the black that is often met with among the negro 
Dutch settlement of Macassar, on the south tribes of Africa. The many Papuan tribes in 
end of Celebes, where they are found very use- New Guinea, are generally in a state of warfare 
fill in carrying despatches. They are chiefly witli each other and return from their warlike 
employed by the Chinese in fishing fortrepang, expeditions with heads. They are superstitious 
or sea’ slug, and according to the policy inva- and worship a wooden deity called Karwar, 18 
riably adopted In the latter in their dealings inches high, whom they consult on all occasions, 
with’the natives, are generally involved in debt, A widow remains in the family of her deceased 
from which extrication is nearly hopeless. The husband. The negroes of New Guinea are in 
demand against each boat or family usually various states of civilization. Some of the rudest 
averages about four hundred guilders (twenty- dwell in miserable huts and seek a bare sub* 
five pounds sterling), and, extraordinary as it sistence by the chase or the spontaneous pro- 
may appear, no instance is on record of their ductions of the forest. There are, however 
ever having absconded to avoid the payment of other Negro tribes living on the coasts who 
their debts. — Earl, p. 335. Quarterly IMeio, have made some advance in civilization. These 
A r o. 232, p. 512 Wallace, II. 141 to 180. | dwell by whole tribes in huge barn-like houses 
Lubbock Origin of Civil . p. 122. j raised on posts, like those of the wild iiihabi- 

New Guinea. — Its S. W. part is known to tents of Borneo, but ruder. Their beard is 
native traders as Papua-kowiyee and Papua- crisp. The forehead is high and narrow ; eyes 
Onen . it is inhabited by the most treacherous large, dark brown, or black: nose flat and 
and blood-thirsty tribes", and up to the present broad : mouth large, lips thick and teeth good: 
time traders continue to be murdered there, few have regular features, and most are apathe- 
Tlie Papuan races of Mysol, Salwatty Wni- tic. The ordinary men wear a waist cloth 
piou, and some parts of the adjacent coast, made of the bark of a tree, called “ mar, 
have become peaceable. On the S. W. Const which is wrapped round the waist and passed 
however, and in the large island of Jobie, the between the legs. Women wear n short sarong 
Papuan race are in a very barbarous condition to the knee, generally of blue cloth. Men and 
and take every opportunity to rob and women tattoo their bodies on occasions, by 
murder. The race in the interior of Dorev pricking the skin with a fish bone and rubbing 
are called Arfak, they are snvnges. The in lamp black. The Dori people are a seafar- 
Papuans of Dorev hang the skulls of the ing people and are expert swimmers and divers. 
Arfak under the eaves of their houses, which Their prahus have outriggers and are exca- 
are built in the water, on posts and led up t»> by vnted from the trunk of a single tree. Their 
rude wooden bridges. There is a large Council food consists of millet, obi, maize, a mile rice, 
Chamber, ntDorey, supported on larger posts on fish and hogs* flesh and fruits. Sago is importe 
each of which is a rude carving of a naked man in small quantities. 'Theft is considered a grava 
or woman with other revolting carvings near, offence : they are chaste and marry one wite. 
Ttue people of Dorey resemble those of the The dresses of the chiefs among the natives 
Ke and Aru islands, many of them are very of Dori consist of the saluer, or 
handsome,, tall, well-made, with well cut fea- drawers of the Malays, and the » 
tures and aquiline noses* Their colour is a or loose coat of calico, with a hanokerc 
deep brown, often approaching to black, and tied round the head. The common me » 
their frizzly hair is combed up into a ranp- n ml the chiefs themselves, when not in 
like form by ibeatti of a long six pronged fork, presence of strangers, wear only " c . 
The lan|piag« f spoken at Dorev i* not on or waist-cloth of the bark of the tig, 
derstood bjp'th# at Humbi-ldt Bay. the paper-mulberry-tree, beaten out 
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the bark-cloth of the Polynesian. The 
north coast of N- Guinea is generally 
high ; towards the sea, there is low 
land, but a littje way inland, a chain of 
mountains extends parallel (o the coast and 
elevated in some places 4,000 or 5,000 feet 
above the sea. It is the great scat of the Pa- 
puan race, and is 1,500 miles in extreme 
length, or nearly double that of Borneo; but 
its superficial area is probably less than that 
of the latter island (200,000 square geogra- 
phical miles), ae there is every reason to 
believe that the south coast of New Guinea, 
immediately opposite to the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria in Australia, forms a deep indentation 
similar to the Great Bay on the north coast., 
there being a space of two degrees and a half 
of longitude in which the land has not yet 
been seen. Of this unexplored space, 118 
miles, or four-fifths of the whole, were taken 
possession of bv proclamation, in the name 
of the king of Holland, in the year 1828 , 
As the commanders of Her Majesty’s ships 
employed in the Surveying service are said to 
have general instructions not to interfere with 
coasts claimed by foreign powers, unless the 
interests of navigation absolutely require it, 
this in some degree accounts for the fact that 
so large a space of coast, within 600 miles of 
a European settlement that has been esta- 
blished more than three centuries, remnins 
still unknown to civilized nations. The names 
by which the island is known to Europeans 
and Asiatics, New Guinea antf Tanna Papua, 
both distinctly refer to the leading peculiarity 
of the race by which the coasts arc inhabited. 
The most striking geographical feature of the 
great eastern peninsula consists in a back- 
bone of lofty mountains, which apparently 
extends throughout its length. Their pract ice 
of standing up* to paddle their canoes is repeat- 
edly noticed by Lieutenants Kolff and Modern, 
and it seems to be general throughout the 
coasts of New Guinea The brown coloured 
natives of the Archipelago all sit, or “ squat,” 
while paddling their canoes, excepting the 
Baju Lnut, or Sea Gypsies, who stand like 
the Papuans, and give as a reason for assuming 
this posture, the superior facilities it affords 
them of seeing turtle, and of chasing them 
when discovered.— G- IF. Earl, p- 40. Craic- 
furd Malay Gram . and Die, Vol. J. p. clxiii. 
Air. Earl , page 71 * 

Ansus island in the Eastern Archipelago, 
is inhabited by Papuans. Their houses, built 
.on posts, are placed entirely in the water. 
At very low water only is the beach partially 
uncovered* This beach consists of mud, 
in which mangroves grow luxuriantly and 
completely obstruct a landing* The gardens, 
from this cause, are situated on the surround* 
ing islands, principally on an island with a 
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high beach h ing opposite to the kam pong* 
Flic Ansus Papuans wear their hair in tufts. 
Their appearance is good natured, faces regular* 
eyes beautifully black, the mouth broad with 
beautiful regular teeth, and the forehead high 
but narrow. Many have thin lips and finely 
curved noses, which give them a more Euro- 
pean physiognomy. The men are generally 
handsome and well formed, stout, without 
being too thick, strong and muscular; the 
women very good looking ; and some children 
with very regular soft faces and long pendant 
curling hair.— Journal of the Ind. Arch., June 
1852, p, 330-1-2 and 3. 

dimmer. The. women of Brumer Island.on the 
south coast of New Guinea, are tattooed on the 
face, arms, and front, of the body, but generally 
not on the back, in vertical stripes less than 
an inch a part, and connected by zigzag mark- 
ings. On the face these are more complicated, 
and on the forearm and wrist they are fre- 
quently so elaborate as to resemble lace-work. 
The men are more rarely tattooed, and 
then only with a few lines or stars, on the 
rulit breast. Sometimes, however, the mark- 
ings consist of a double scries of large stars 
and dots stretching from the shoulder to the 
pit of the stomach. — Lubbock Orig. of Civil , 
p. 41. McGdliv ray's voyage of the Rattlesnake , 
vol. 1 . p. 2 62. 

Aiou or Fowl, is a group of islands 
situated about 70 miles W. N. W, 
from the Cape of Good Hope, on the W. 
Coast oi New Guinea, and 30 miles N. E. 
from the island of VVaygiou in the Gillolo 
Passage. '11m ^roup consists of circular low 
isles, 16 in number. The largest lies in about 
lat. 0° 25* N. long. 131° 0* E- The group 
is surrounded by an extensive coral reef, nearly 
a degree in circumference, the south-western 
portion of which is separated from the main 
reef by a narrow, but deep channel* Aiou 
Baba, the largest of the group, lies on this 
detached portion of the reef and is about 7 
miles round and 500 feet in elevation. The 
north-east* rn or larger reef, which contains 
the islands of Abdon and Konibar, with 
several coral islets, is said to have an opening 
on the N. W. side which admits large vessels 
within the reef, but if this be the esse, the 
harbour is not frequented, there being no temp- 
tation in the way of refreshments to induce 
large vessels to put in there. The inhabitants, 
who are Papuans, are few in number and 
occupy themselves almost exclusively in falling 
and in catching turtle, with which the lagoons 
within the reel abound. The chief exports are 
tortoiseshell of good quality, which is obtained 
here in large quantities, ar.d trepaug. These 
are purchased by Chinese and sometimes Euro- 
pean traders from Ternale, in Moluccas, the 
king of which place assumes supreme autho- 
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rity over all those parts of the Coast of New 
Guinea which his subjects have been in the 
habit of visiting for purposes of trade. The 
traders to Aiou all employ small vessels, .which 
alone are adapted for going within the reef 
of Aiou-J3aba, their chief resort. They bring 
red and white calicoes, thick brass wire, old 
clothes, glass beads, and all sorts of ornamental 
finery which the negroes of New Guinea delight 
in as much as those of Africa. The natives 
are tolerably friendly to strangers, but muBt not 
be trusted too much, as they are inclined to 
be treacherous and revengeful, which is the 
case, indeed, with all the Papuan tribes. A 
vessel visiting these islands lor purposes of 
trade should always be provided with a na- 
tive of Ternate or Tidore to act as pilot and 
interpreter . — Journal hid. A rch . — llorsb. 

The Languages in the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago : — 


Languages. 


Srv'keo at < harac- 


1 Malay 

2 Javanese 

3 Sapak 


... Singapore 

J ilVtl 

... Loin! ok 


Arabic 

Javanese 


Macassar*.. 3. Celebes 
near Ma- 
cassar 

, Ungia ... Largo part 

of Cele- 
bes 

Bouton .. Bouton y 


Indigenes 
of Lombok, 
a pure Ma- 
lay race 
profess: ng 
mahomc- / 
danism. 

Mahome- 

tan. 


. E. Pen in-j 
sola of I 
Celebes in 
Buli-hun i 


( ’DTomohon . iPlitean of 
I lOLangowen) Minahassa 


11 Ratahan { S.K Coast 

12 Belang i of do. 

TSTanawauko West „ „ 

14 Kama ... East ,, >, 

15 Bantek ... a suburb of 

Menado 

16 Menado ... Chief town 

17 Bolaug hi- On N. VV. 

. tarn Coast be- 

tween 
Menado^ 

■ ?.vw and Li- 
fcoupang 


Native „ 
distinct 
form Ma- 
cassar 

... A large is- 
land S. of 

Celebes. 

... A small- 
er do, 

... Pagans. 

The people speak- 
ing these live lan- 
guages of Celebes are 
of pure Malayan 
type, and all but the 
To more race, are 
equal in civilization 
to the true Malays. 

Those uino langu- 
ages with many 
others are spoken in 
the N. W. Peninsula 
of Celebes, by the 
people called Alfa- 
ro. These languages 
are falling into dis- 
use and Maloy is be- 
coming the general 
medium of comm uni- 
cation. Most of the 
people are being con- 
verted to Christiani- 
ty. 


18 Sanguir islands Two groups of is- 

aud Siau lands between Cele- 

bes and the Philip, 
pines. The inhabi. 
tants resemble the 
people of Menado. 

19 Salibabo Is- 
lands also called 

Talaut 

80 Sulu Islands E. of Celebes, Ma- 

lays of the Moluccas 
type : Mahomedans. 
(“21 Cajeli ... 3 villages Those people are 
£ 22 Wayapo .. on $ the allied to the natives 

o , 23 Mass*- eastern (of Ceram : Cajeli peo- 

l raiiy ... side of pie are mahomedans. 

Bouru 

2d Awblau An island, Mahomedans. 

8. E. oi 
Bouro 

25 Ternate The most Inhabitants sotne- 

northoru what mixed with the 
island of indigenes of Crjlolo. 
the Mo- 
luccas 

20 Tidore Next Eland Inhabitants undiV 

of the tinguisiblc fromlhosc 
Moluccas of Tern ate. 

27 Kaioa Islands North of 

BatchUn 

28 Batehian ... ... Mahomedans : iu- 

nauilam.--, like tlio 
i preceding. 

29 Can i ... A village on Molucca 11 Malays. 

: the 3. Mahomedans, 
peninsula 
of Cilolo 

BO S a hoe ...? • Villages in Inhabitants called 

81 Chtlela N. Ciir»Io Alfnro. They are in- 

digenes of Polyne- 
sian type, but brown 
skins and Papuan 
hair and features : 
Pagans. 

82 Liang Villages on Of mixed Malay 

i the N. and Polynesian type, 
j Coast of they are mahomed- 
■ Amboyna uus or Christians. 

33 Morelia and Do. in N. 

Mantilla ... W. do. 

34 Bntuinerah ... A subuibof Inhabitants of the 

j Amboyna Molucca Malay type 
j —Mahomedans. 

35 Lariki, Asiluln, in W. Am- Mahomedans from 

Wakasiho ... boyna Ternate. 

30 Sapavua ... ... An island Inhabitants of the 

cast of brown Polynesian 
Amboyna type and speaking the 
same language as 
those of Ceram , oppo- 
site. 

37 Awaiya* ... ) Villages on Indigenes of Poly- 

38 Camarian ... \ the S. ofnesian type, now 

Ceram Christians. 

$9 Teluti and ) Villages on Mixed brown Pa- 

Hoya ... 1 the 3. pn an or Polynesian 

40 Ahtiago and f coast of land Malay type; Ma« 

To bo Ceram hemedanj. 

41 Ahtiago Indigenes Alfuro of brown 

inland Papuan or Polynesi- 
f rom Abti-lan type -Pagans* 

•go 1 
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42 Gah E. Ceram Alfuro of Ceram. 

43 WaUfti N. Coast of Inhabitants of 

Ceram the N. Coast of Ce- 
rani, of mixed race, 
speak several dialects 
of this language : Ma- 
liomedans 

44 Goram Small is- Of mixed Vac e ; Ma- 

lauds E. homedaus. 
of Ceram 

45 Matabello ... Do. SS.E. do Brown Papuan or 

Polynesian race., Pa- 
gans. 

46 Teor Do. S.E.of Do. do. 

Matabello 

47 Ke Islands On tbo W. of the 

Am Islands, true 
black Papuans ; Pa- 
gans. 

48 Aru do, ... W. of N. Guinea 

Triio Papuans. 

49 Myaol Coast ... ... N. of Ceram, no- 

mi-civi 1 i zed Pap nans, 
with mixture of Mo- 
lnccan Malays. 

50 Mysol interior. True Papuans; Pa- 

• gans. 

51 Dorey N. Coast of p 0 . do. 

N. Guinea 

52 To to ..“1 Intermediate be- 

53 Vaiqueuo in j tween the true and 

IS. Timor \ the brown Papuans 

54 Ilrissi iu W\ j —Pagans. 

Timor ...J 

55 Savu .. . i | Islands W. of Ti- 

56 Kotti .. j mor, of mixed race, 

‘with apparently 
much of the hindu 
,typ. 

Islands between 

57 Allor « ) | Flores and Timor, 

58 Solor ... j inhabitants of dark 

I Papuan type. ^ 

A roaming' tril>e 
;of tishermeti of Ma- 

59 Bajau or Sea lnyan type all over 

Gypsies ... jllie Archipelago. 

Wallace, VoL 11. p . 292 to 295. 

Mr. Crawford, {Malay Gram . and Die. Vul, 
/, j). m.) considers that a certain con- 
nexion of more or less extent exists be- 
tween most of the languages which pre- 
vail from Madagascar to Easter Island iu 
the Pacific, and from Formosa, on the coast 
of China to New Zealand, Thus over 200 de- 
grees of longitude and seventy of latitude, or 
over a fifth part of earth’s surface. In this 
are the innumerable islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, from Sumatra to New Guinea, 
the great group of the Philippines, the 
Islands of the North and South Pacific, and 
Madagascar. It is inhabited by many different 
and distinct races of men, as the Malayan, the 
brown Polynesian, the insular negro of several 
varieties, and the African of Madagascar. Of 
these, the state of civilization is so various that 
some are abject savages, while others have made 

• respectable progress in the useful arts, ami 


have even attained some knowledge of letters. 
He is of opinion that the leading race in the 
Archipelago is one and the same, but the lan- 
guages are many.with more or Iee9 intermixture 
of some principal ones throughout. In Borneo, 
he say 8, there are at least 40 languages. In Cele- 
bes and its islands at least 10 ; in Flores ; 
in Sumbawa 8 ; in Sumatra and its islands not 
fewer than 10 ; and even in civilized Java with 
its islands, 3. Tt is the same in the Philippine 
islands, and in Lucon alone, there are three. 
Ife says, that in the Eastern Archipelago, 
no languages exist derived from a common 
stock, or standing to each other in the relation 
of sisterhood, as Italian, Spanish, and French, 
do to each other ; or as Gaelic doe9 to Irish, or 
Armorican to Welsh, or Scotch to English. The 
only dialects that exist are of the Malay and 
Javanese languages, but they consist of little 
more than differences in pronunciation, or (ho 
more or less frequent use of a lew words. In 
the Polynesian Islands alone, real dialects of 
a common tongue do exist, but there the 
number of words common to such dialects, and 
to the languages of the Archipelago, is so 
trilling that it refutes at once the notion of a 
common origin. In Malay, the most familiar 
words for the head the shoulder, the fare, it 
limb, a hair or pile, bi other, house, elephant, 
the sim, the day, to speak and to talk, are all 
Sanskrit. In Javanese, Sanskrit furnishes 
words for the head, the shoulders, the throat, 
the hand, the face, father, brother, sou, daugh- 
ter, woman, house, buffalo, elephant, with syno- 
nymus for the hog and dog, the sun, the moon, 
the sea, and a fountain. In the langvms'C of 
Bali, the name for the sun in most familiar use is 
Sanskrit, and a word of the same language is 
the only one in use for the numeral ten. It is 
on the same principle that Mr. Crawfurd ac- 
counts for the existence of a similar class of 
Malayan words in the Tagala of the Philippine 
although the whole number of Malayan words 
does not exceed one-fiftieth part of the lan- 
guage. Head, brain, hand, finger, elbow, hair, 
feather, child, eea, moon, rain, to speak, to 
die, to give, to love, are examples. 

Some personal pronouns are found in the 
Polynesian dialects, where, in a vocabulary of 
five thousand words a hundred Malayan terms 
do uot exist. A sentence of Malay can be 
constructed without tnc assistance of Javanese 
words, or of Javanese without the help of 
Malay words. These two languages oan bo 
written or spoken without the least difficulty, 
without a word of Sanskrit or Arabic. The 
Malay and Javanese, although a large propor- 
tion of their words be in common, are distinct 
languages, and their Sanskrit and Arabic ele* 
ments are extrinsic and unessential. When 
this test is applied to the Polynesian languages 
wc find an opposite result, A sentence in the 
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Maori and Tahilan can be written in words Malay language , and have the same physical 
common to both, and without the help of one form as the Malays, although not calling them* 
word of the Malayan whioh they contain, just selves by this name, and their language cou- 
as a sentence of Welsh or Irish can be con- tains many words that are not Malay, 
structed without the help of Latin, although of Ntarly the whole of the coast of Borneo is 
this language they contain, at least, as large a occupied by Malays who are supposed to have 
proportion of words as the Maori or Tahitan do first emigrated to that island about the date of 
of Malayan. Mr. Crawfurd is of opinion that the the reign of the Saxon kin^ Athelstan. 

Malay and Javanese languages furnish the stock The Malay tongue is now, and was, when 
of the wide spread words which are common to Europeans first visited the Archipelago, the 
so many tongues in the Archipelago and which common language of intercourse between the 
have been chiefly derived from the languages native nations among themselves, and between 
of the two most civilized and adventurous these and foreigners. It is in the Archipelago 
nations of the Archipelago — the Malays and what French is in western Europe, Italian in 
Javanese ; and he uses the word Malayan for eastern, Arabic in western Asia, and Urdu in 
whatever is common to these two people- India. All nations who hold intercourse 
In physical form, the people speaking the of business with strangers must understand it, 
wide spread Malay tongue, may thus be and all strangers must acquire it. This is the 
sketched. The average stature of the men is cAse in Sumatra, where other languages are 
about five feet three inches, and of the women also vernacular, in Java, in Celebes, in the Mo- 
three inches le&s. They are, in fact ns luccas, in Timur, and in the Philippine group, 
compared to the Chinese, the Hindus, the Mr. Crawfurd attributes the spread of this 
inhabitants of Western Asia, and Euro* language to the enterprising or roving charac- 
peans, a short race. The face is lozenge- ter of the people whose native tongue it is, as 
shaped, the forehead fiat, the cheek bones also its own softness of sound and simplicity of 
high, the mouth large, the lips thin, the structure and consequent facility of acquirement, 
hair of the head black, coarse, lank, abund- He adds that although Malayan civilization in 
ant,— thnt of all other parts of the body, all probability, sprang up iu the interior parts 
beard included, very scanty : the skin is of Sumatra, as Malay tradition alleges, still 
soft, tawny, darker than that of the Chinese, that is not above fifty miles from the const?, 
but fairer than thnt of any genuine hindu, with which many rivers communicate and the 
and never black ; the lower limbs arc heavy and Malays must be considered as essentially a ina- 
the whole person squab and wanting in agility, mime people. 

With shades of difference, not to be fixed Iu Sumatra and the groups of islands on its 
iu words, this, he says, with the exception of western coast, in addition to the Malay, there 
u few negroes, is a description which applies are at least nine ether languages, five of which, 
to all the inhabitants of Sumatra, the Penin- the Ache or Achin on the north-western end of 
sula, Java, Borneo, Celebes, the Moluccas, this island, the Batak or Batta, the Korinchi 
Timur, and the whole Philippine group. By east of the' Batak, the Knjnng or Rejimg and 
auy standard of beauty which can be taken, the Lampung, are cultivated and written 
from the Ganges to the Pillars of Hercules, tongues. There are also several rude Ian* 
the Malayan must be pronounced as a homely guages among the scattered tribes on the main- 
race. The cradle of the Malay race was the land. The Batak or Batta nation lie to the east 
plains of Menang-kabau in the interior of of the Malays, and furnish perhaps the only 
Sumatra from whence they emigrated and recorded example of a people acquainted with 
pushed their conquests, or formed settlements, letters, who practice a modified cannabalism. 
to their preseut extensive limits. They form- The Lampung people occupy the eastern end 
ed colonies in the Malay peninsula and in of Java, on the straits of Sunda and fronting 
Borneo, the former probably and the latter the western extremity of Java, 
certainly occupied before their arrival by rude In the groups of islands on the western coast 
tribes of the same race of men who could offer of Sumatra, are several unwritten tongues, 
no effectual resistance. In the remoter islands amongst which may be named that of the Pogy 
or in those occupied by powerful and civilized or Pagi islands, the language of the Nias, and 
nations, the Malays appear only as settlers, and that of Maros. 

not colonists, as in Java and the principal Many of the Malay race have become con- 
islands of the Philippine Archipelago. verts to mahomedauism. The earliest conver- 

The Malay peninsula, called Tan nah Malaya siori recorded was that of the Achinese, the 
of land of the Malaya, with the exception of a nearest people of the Archipelago to the conti- 
few diminutive negro mountaineers, is occupied newt of Asia, 't his was in 1206 of our era. 
by Malays or by men Of the same race, for the The Malays of Malacca were not converted until 
several wild tribes in the interior, although 1276 ; the inhabitants of the Moluccas not 
nbt calling themselves Malays, speak the until 1479, and the people of Celebes not until 
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3495, only the year before V a sc° de Gama and (he Jnvan group embraces Sundan, Ma- 
passed the Cape of Good Hope. Thus the duran, (with its dialect Bawinn) and Bali, 
curliest conversion of these islanders took place Borneo, is an island of about three times 
674 years after the death of Mahomed and long the extent of Britain. In J824, out of. the 
after the first zeal of his followers had evaporut- forty wild tribes in its interior, eight had adopt- 
ed. lo this day there are a few mountaineers ed mahomednnism and the Malay language, 
in Java still prole&sing a kind of hinduisrn, and Amongst these were the l)yuk race of Ou- 
tlie Javanese retain numerous of their old pagan gal am who long since abandoned the cruel 
superstitions and have added those ol their sub- practice of head hunting. The many langu- 
sequent religion. Jlicy people the air, the ages of this island belong to the same class 
woods and rivers, with various classes ol spirits, of languages as the Malay, and Javanese and 
They have the praying cr fleeting ghosts ; the the aboriginal inhabitants of Borneo are all 
harkas-a-han, kabukamale and wt-we, evil of the same race with the Malays and Java- 
spirits- and the damit and dadungawu or tutel- nese. The inhabitants are divided into numer- 
ary spirits. They now consider the hindti gods ous distinct tribes, each, it is staled, speaking 
of their former belief not as imaginary beings a separate language, and Mr Crawliinl has 
but as rcnl demons, and have added the jan of seen the names of at least sixty of these small 
the Arabs. . nations who have no common name by which 

The games of the Indian Islanders arc chiefly to distinguish themselves from the people of 
sedentary. other regions. The greater part of the coast 

Java, an island of 40,000 square miles in of Borneo is rather dotted than peopled by 
extent, and by far the most fertile of the Archi- Malay settlements, according to the Malays 
pelaijo contained in 1850, 1,000,000 of inhabit- themselves, the result of migrations from Su- 
nnts. In the eastern and central parts there matra dating as far back as thirty generations. 

may be said to be three Javanese languages, A small portion of the eastern const is occu- 

the popular, the polite (which is a kind of face- pied by Settlements of the Hugi of Celebes of 
titious dialect of it), and an ancient tongue, more recent date. The aboriginal inhabitants 
found only in old books andaucicnt inscriptions, are thus, in a great measure, locked up in the 
The modern and popular language, as well as interior, and precluded from access to that 
the polite dialect, is written in a peculiar cha. commerce with strangers which might civilize 
racter, of which the substantive letters amount them. The Malays and natives of Celebes, by 
to twenty. In Java, in addition to the Java- their superior civilization and power, domineer 
nese, is the Suudu language, which is spoken over the rude aborigines, without, however, be- 
over about one-third of the island extending ing able to penetrate into the interior, or to dis 
from Cheribon across the island down to its possess them of their laud. Nine vocabularies 
western extremity. This tract is more moun- have been collected, the most extensive by Mr. 
tninous than that inhabited by the Javanese, Koberi Burns wlip resided there, and it is that 
and the people somewhat less advanced in civi- of the most numerous, advanced, and powerful 
lization, but possessing the same amiable and tribe in the island, the Aai/a/i or Kvan, whose 
docile character as that nation. possessions extend from the northern to the 

The industrious, peaceful and numerous southern coast. No native tribe of Borneo 
people who speak the Madurese language with has ever invented letters. lheKyan tribes in 
its dialect the Sumannp, occupy the island of the interior, on the Kapiuis, are said to be can - 
Madura, divided from Java by a strait and nib«ls eating the flesh ol their enemies. 1 hoy- 
form in some districts the bulk of the popula- prize heads like the l)y*<k race. They cany spits 
tion on the opposite shores of Java, to which, in the seabirds of their swords. Ihe Dynks 
depopulated by long wars for the past two of Jang-kang also are said to be^ cannibals, 
hundred years, they have been emigrating. They live between San go w and badoug, oit 
In the adjacent island of Bali, which is the Sakiam, a branch of the Sadong river, 
small but fertile, well cultivated and populous, The Jang-kang people cat Malays or l)yaks or 
is the Balinese, with its ceremonial dialect and any one else whom they kill in war, and they 
Sacred language, and it is one of the most im* kill tlieir ^ own sick if near death and cat 
proved languages of the Archipelago, them. Whilst a parly of this people were 

The fourth language, which Mr. Crawfurd staying at Sang-kang, one of them fell out 
considers to have a strong affinity with the Ja- of a mango tree and broke his arm, betides 
vanese, is that of Lombok, a fertile and popu- being otherwise much hurt, and his compnni- 
Jous island, divided from Bali by a narrow ons cut his throat and ate him up— ( Voyage 
strait. This is the termination in an easterly of the Maunder in, J . L Arch, April and May 
direction, of the group of tongues which begins 1853.) The Jang-kang Dyaks are said to eat 
with Sumatra. According' to Mr. Logan, only the tongue, brain, and muscles of the leg. 
Javan has a much broader, more forcible as- The men of this tribe fdc down their front 
perate and primitive phonology than Malay, Uetli to a point,. like the teeth of a saw. They 
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cut off their beards. There are numerous 
Dyuk tribes settled on the Kapuas river, the 
principal stream on the west coast of Borneo 
end which ia supposed to take its rise in the 
Batang Lupar range. Almost every tribe has 
its distinct language. All the houses in a 
Kampong are erected on posts ten or twelve 
feet high and are all under one roof, with 
only a slight partition separating the families. 
Dyak, iu Malay Dya, is a term applied to the 
aborigines of Borneo, the Malay settlements 
being on the coasts. The Sultan resides at 
Brunei on the N. W. coast. The Dvaks live far 
inland and are divided into numerous tribes un- 
der separate chiefs, and until lately were con- 
stantly at war with each other and with -the Ma- 
lay settlers. In complexion, shape and features, 
they resemble Chiuesc. They are more muscular 
than the Malays of Borneo. They subsist on 
the natural products of the forests, wild roots, 
fruits, &c. and obtain rice in their forays. The 
Malays build their houses 18 or 20 feet high 
to avoid the Dyak spears. The Dyaks in 
their forays descend the rivers in the ebb tide 
nnd surround a village at night and rush on 
it plundering and slaying, set it on fire and 
return with the flood with their plunder and 
the heads they have acquired. These are 
smoked and hung up iu their houses from the 
rafters, where sometimes 100 heads are to be 
seen suspended. A man could not obtain a wife { 
until he had slaiu a few people and could show j 
n head or two. They use the spear, bow, 
shield, club, and sumpetan with poisoned 
arrows, but those near the coast have fire arms. 
A few tribes have settled in the Malay villages, 
and have become civilized and evince gentleness 
and kiudness in their manners.— Jour. Lid . 
Arch. 

In Celebes, the Trans-Javan or Timorian 
band, and the Moluccas, is a large and important 
class of Indonesians, who graduate between 
the Anam type, the Burrnau and the Negri- 
to- The most prevalent head or that of the 
predominant race is ovoid, but it is somewhat 
Burman in nose, eye and colour. The great 
island of Celebes may be considered the centre 
of a group of languages, which, although 
agreeing with those heretofore described, in 
simplicity of grammatical structure, differs very 
widely from them in phonetic character al- 
though spoken by the same race of men. Ce- 
lebes is intersected by the equator, leaving a 
small portion of it in the northern and the mass 
in the southern hemisphere. Its greatest length 
is about 500 miles, but its greatest breadth 
does not exceed 100 • and in some places it is 
hardly one-third of this width. Celebes m«y 
be considered to be the focus of an original 
and independent civilization which probably 
sprung up amongst the most advanced of the 
nations which occupy it, called by themselves 


Wugi, and by the Malays, and after them by 
Europeans, [Bugi or in the plural Bugis. Iu 
material civilization the Bugi are equal to the 
Malay. 

Of the languages of Celebes, the next in im- 
portance to the Bugi is the Macassar. The 
people who speak this tongue inhabit the same 
peninsula. They call themselves and their 
language Maukuaara, nnd hence the Maknsar 
or Manknsar, of the Malays, whence our name. 
Besides Bugi and Macassar, the two principal 
languages, there are three other languages of 
Celebes written iu the same character, or, at 
least, occasionally written in it ; the Marnlar, 
the Manado, and the Gorongtalu. The Man- 
dar is spoken by a people on that side ol the 
south-western peninsula, which fronts Borneo. 

The island of Snmbawa , the third in a direct 
line east of Java, about three times the extent 
of Bali or Lombok, nnd divided by a deep bay 
into two peninsulas, has three languages, the 
Snmbawa, the Birr.a, and the Tamborn. The 
natives of Sumbawa arc little inferior in culti- 
vation to the most improved nations of Celebes. 
The Sumbawa and Bima languages are written • 

! in the Bugi character, but there exists in this 
, island a singular and curious obsolete alphabet. 

| It is ascribed to the Bima nation, but the 
characters do not generally correspond with the 
simple sounds of the Bima language as exhi- 
bited in the specimen given of it. 

The large island of Flores, the fifth in a line 
east from Java, due south of Celebes, and ol 
volcanic formation, affords the first example of 
a race of men seemingly intermediate between 
the Malay and Papuan, or Negro, but partak- 
ing far more of the physical form of the for- 
mer than of the latter. Tne complexion is a 
good deal darker than that of the Malay, the 
nose flatter, the month wider, and the lips 
thicker. The hair is not lank as in the Malay ; 
but buckles, without frizzling as in the Papuan. 
The statureis the same as that of theMalay, that 
is short and squab. According to the state- 
ments made to Mr. Crawford by Bugi traders, 
themselves settlers in the island, Flores is in- 
habited by six different, nations, speaking as 
many different languages ; the Knde, the Man- 
garai, the Kio, the Roka, the Konga, and the 
Galeteng, names derived from the principal 
places of their residence.— Craw/urd 8 Malay 
Grammar and Dictionary , Vol. I.p . tcciv. 

Timur is a word which means the east, and 
was probably imposed on this island by the 
Malays, to whose language it belongs, because 
tins was the extreme limit of their ordinary 
commercial voyages to the south-east. Timur 
is about three times the extent of Jamaica. A 8 
principal inhabitants ore of the Malayan race, 
but it contains also Papuans or Negroes, anc 
tribes of the intermediate race. The two lan- 
guages of Timur are the Manatoto and the *t« 
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muri, the first spoken at the north-east end of ed and footsohhVra and a considerable number 
the island, and the last used by many of the of them have embraced Christianity. Banda 
tribes as a common medium of intercourse. No is very unhealthy, and is subject to frightful 
alphabet has ever been invented m Timur; but earthquakes. When first discovered by Euro- 
judging by the specimens of its languages, the peans, the inhabitants had made considerable 
vowels are the same as those of the Malay and advance in civilization, but one still much 
Javanese. inferior to that of the Malays and Javanese. 

l<rom Timur to New Guinea, there runs a Sir Stamford liaffle 9 has furnished specimens 
long chain ot islets, forming, as it were, a ot three of the languages of this furthest east 
wall or barrier to the south-eastern portion of portion, viz., those of Ceram, correctly Serang, 
the Archipelago. In these islets the inhabitants of Ternate, correctly Tavnati, and of Saparu- 
are of the same race with the Malays, and speak wn, one of the Banda isles. Of the language 
many languages. By far the most ample ami of Ceram, nine of the words are Malay, two 
authentic account of them has been given by Javanese, 17 are common to ' these two lan- 
Mr. Winsor Earl, who, after a long expe- guages. Ceram Laut is the great place to which 
rif*nce of the countries iu which they arn the Bugi carry the Papuan slaves whom they 
spoken makes the following observations, steal from New Guinea. 

“ In the south-eastern parts of the Indian The great group of the Philippines, al« 
Archipelago, where opportunities of social though contiguous to the proper Indian 
intercourse between the various petty tribes Archipelago, differs materially in climate and 
are of rare occurrence, every island, every the manners of its inhabitants. It extends 
detached group of villages, 1ms its own peculiar over fifteen degrees from near latitude 5 a 
dialect which is often unintelligible, even to the to 20° N., and consists of many islands 
tribes in its immediate neighbourhood. In of which only Lucon and Mindanao are of 
some of the larger islands, Timur, for example, great size. The bulk of the people are of the 
these tribes are so numerous, and the country same tawny complexioned, lank haired, short 
occupied by many of them so extensive, that it and squab race, as the principal inhabitants 
becomes impossible to form even an approxi* of the western portion of the Indian Archi- 
mate estimate of their number.” Of one lan- pelago. The focus of the aboriginal civiliza- 
guage, the prevailing one, among several lan- j tion of the Philippines, as might he expected, 
guages of the island of Kisa, one of the Sarawati lias been the main island of the group, Lucon. 
group in the chain of islets already men- This is a corruption of the Malay and Javanese 
tioned, Mr. Karl furnished u vocabulary of word lasting, meaning a rice-mortar. The 
330 words. The Kisa is an unwritten tongue, Spaniards are said to have asked the name of 
but its vowrls are ihe same as those of the the island, and the natives, who certainly had 
Malay and Javanese. none, thinking they meant a rice-mortar. 

The Spice Islands in the Molucca and which was before 4 the speakers at the time, 
Banda seas, consist of many islands and answered accordingly. Iu the Philippines are 
numerous languages. Next to Java of which many separate nations or tribes speaking dis- 
they form a sub-government-, the Moluccas j tinct languages, unintelligible to each other, 
are the most important of the Dutch posses- J The principal languages of Lucon are the 
sions in India. The islands to which this : Tagjiln, the Pampangn, the Pangasinnn, and 
term is applied are Amboyna, Banda, Tcrnate, the Iloco, spoken at present by a population of 
Tidore and smaller islands iu their neighbour- 2,250,000 ; while the Bisaya has a wide cur- 
hood. The islands are small, volcanic, unpro- rency among the southern islands of the group, 
ductive in grain, but fertile in fine spices. Leyte, Zebu, Negros, and Panay, containing 
But the ruinous policy of the Dutch nation in 1,200,000 people. Mr. Crawfurd tells us that 
their greed to secure a monopoly of this class j it does not appear, from a comparison of the 
of products, led them for years, to root up and phonetic character and grammatical structure 
destroy, at a great cost, often by force of arms, of the Tngala, with those of Malay and Java- 
every nutmeg or clove tree not required for nese, that there is any ground for fancying them 
the production of that quantity of spices which to be one and the same language, or languages 
they calculated they could dispose of. Basin- sprung from a common parent, and only diver- 
gain, near Banda, was almost abandoned after sifted by the effects of time and distance, andi 
the extirpation of its spice trees, its people that ail examination of the Bisaya Dictionary 
emigrating to the neighbouring islands in gives similar results. 

search of a livelihood. The people are of the The great islands of Mindanao, Palawang, 
Malayan race, short, squab and darker in and the Sulu group of islets, forming the 
complexion than the Malays or Javanese, southern limits of the Philippine Archipelago, 
The Amboyneae are of a middling height and contain many nations and tribes speaking 
well formed They are gentle, very sober, many languages of which little has been pub* 
brave, easily managed, and make good mount* lished. Mr. Crawfurd, on the information 
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given by Mi*. Dalrymple, inform® us that even 
'in the little group of the Sulu islands, a great 
pany different languages are spoken, and he 
gives a short specimen of 88 words of ouc 
of those most current, 

Sulu has for many years been the market 
where the Lanun and other pirates disposed of 
much of their plunder, and in former limes 
itself was decidedly piratical. The mahome- 
dan religion has made much progress in Min- 
danao and the Sulu islands, as has the Mulay 
language, the usual channel through which 
it has at all times been propagated over the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. Mr. Craw- 
furd remarks that whether the principal 
languages of the Philippines be separate and 
distinct tongues or mere dialects of a com- 
mon language, is a question not easy to de- 
termine. Certainly, the phonetic character 
of the Tagala, the Bisaya, the Pampangan, 
and Iloco are, sound for sound or letter for 
letter, the same. Words of the Malayan lan- 
guages are to be found in the language of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Formosa, or Taiwan ; 
and as this large island, about half as big as 
Ireland, stretches as far north as the 25° of 
latitude this is the extreme limit in a norther- 
ly direction to which they have reached. The 
aborigines of Formosa are short in stature, of 
tawny complexions and lank hair. Although 
inhabiting a great and fertile island, afford- 
ing to all appearance a fair opportunity of 
development, they never made any progress 
in civilization, and at present seem to live 
in a state of barbarism. They are thought 
by Mr. Crawford to belong to, or much to re- 
semble, the brown complcxioned race of the 
Archipelago of whom the Malays fire the type. 

The islands of the Pacific extend from the 
east of New Guinea and the Philippines, to 
within two thousand five hundred miles of the 
western coast of America, and from about the 
22° of north to the 47° of south latitude. 
The languages spoken over this vast area arc, 
probably, nearly as numerous as the islands 
themselves. The language, with variations, is 
spoken by the same race of men from the Fiji 
group west to Easter Island eastward, and 
from the Sandwich islands north to the New 
Zealand islands south. It has been called the 
Polynesian. The whole number of Malayan 
words in the Maori dialect of the Polynesian, 
as they are exhibited in William’s Diction- 
ary, only amount to 85 .-—Crawfurd Malay 
Cram . and Lie . Vol. i. 1 , to cxli. Mr. 
Logan in J ournals Indian Archipelago from 
1848 to 1858. 

Notwithstanding the numerous languages 
in the Archipelago, the written characters are 
only eight or at most nine in number. The 
Javanese alphabet like all others in the Archi- 
pelago it written from left to right, each letter 


is distinct and unconnected, and the writing is 
perpendicular and not slanting* It is the 
character used for the Javanese proper, the 
Sunda, the Bali, and it is believed the Lombok 
and including Palembang in Sumalra, it is 
current among twelve millions of population. 
But in prior times, other characters to the 
extent of twelve in number, have prevailed in 
Java. 

In Sumatra, beginning from the west, the 
first evidence of a native written character is 
among the Batak, and it is singular that a 
nation of cannibals should possess the know- 
ledge of letters. There was assuredly nothing 
of the kind in Europe or continental Asia until 
long after men had ceased to eat each other. 
The form of the Batak letters is horizontal. 

The Korinchi nlphabet, among the people 
of this name in Sumatra, who border on 
Meuangkabau, has 29 characters and consists 
of horizontal or slightly Taised scratehings. 

The Bejang, is the nlphabet of Lemba and 
Pasummah on the western side of Sumatra. 
It consists of 23 substantive characters, formed 
of upright scratches or strokes, and on the 
whole it is more complete than either the 
Batak or Korinchi. 

The Lampung nation, which occupies that 
portion of the south-western side of Sumalra 
which lies opposite to Java, divided from it 
only by the straits of Sunda, has its own pe- 
culiar alphabet, which consists of 19 substan- 
tive letters with double or treble consonants 
making them up to 44. It has a great deal 
of that angular, linear, and meagre form which 
characterizes the other Sumatran alphabets. 

The A chin and Malay of Sumatra arc 
written in the Arabic character. 

The Bima alphabet formerly in use amongst 
the Bima people in the island of Sumbawa. 
east of Sumatra and Java, has now given way 
to the alphabets of the Celebes. 

In Celebes, are two distiuct alphabets, one 
of them the Bugi, at present in use over the 
whole island, and which extends to Bouton 
and Sumbawa and wherever the Bugi nation 
have settled or colonized. The modern Bu- 
gi has 23 substantive characters consisting 
mostly of small segments of circles ; running 
horizontally. The Bugi letters have no re- 
semblance to those of Sumatra, or Java, oi 
even to the obsolete alphabet of Sumbawa. 
The other alphabet of Celebes, is now obsolete. 

The ninth and last alphabet of the Avcht 
pelago is the Philippine, that of the Tagala 
nation of the great island of Lucon or Luconia 
and consists of 13 characters. It is the on); 
one existing in the whole of this group, am 
seems at one time to have been used arnon; 
the civilized tribes of the neighbouring island 
having spread even to Magindanao and Sub 
The forms of the letters are rather bold m 
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more complex than that of the Sumatran alpha- ' 
bets. 

In the Archipelago, thus, ate nine distinct 
alphabets, every one of which appears to be a 
separate and a native invention. Hut they are not 
only distinct from each other, they differ equally 
from all foreign alphabets. They are the produce 
of five large islands only, out of the innumerable 
ones which compose the Archipelago. The most 
fertile and civilized island, Java, has produced 
the most perfect alphabet, and that which has 
acquired the widest diffusion. The entire great 
group of the Philippines has produced, and that 
in its greatest and most fertile island only, a 
single alphabet ; even this one is less per feet 'than 
the alphabets of the western nations, in propor- 
tion as the Philippine islanders, when first 
seen by Europeans, were in a lower state of 
civilization than the nations of tbe west of the 
Archipelago. 

The Malayan peninsula and Borneo, extensive 
as they are, have never given rise to an indi- 
genous civilization, sufficient to raise 
their inhabitants beyond the condition 
of small and miserable communities, and hence 
no indigenous alphabet can be traced to them. 
Their more civilized inhabitants are invariably 
stranger emigrants. This must be owing to the 
absence of a certain kind of fertility in the land, 
available to the rude and feeble efforts of a na- 
tive industry, such as elsewhere give rise to a 
concentrated population, to leisure and to 
letters. 

No kind of native writing can be traced to 
the Spice Islands which, notwithstanding their 
rich native productions, are incapable of yielding 
corn, iron, or cattle, the rough staples of early 
civilization, and without the presence of which, 
letters have never been invented or existed, in 
the great island of New Guinea, with its savage 
negro population, and with the same deficien- 
cies, the presence of any kind of writing is net 
reasonably to be looked for. 

No trace of a written character has been 
found in the wide extent of the islands of the 
Pacific. Moat of them are probably too small 
to have furnished a population, nt once suffici- 
ently numerous and concentrated, to generate 
the amount of civilization requisite for the pur- 
pose. In the great islands of New Zealand, 
with their comparatively energetic race of in- 
habitants, the discovery of letters would, most 
probably, have been made, as among some rude 
nations of Sumatra, had the civilization neces- 
sary not been precluded by the absence, as in 
the smaller islands, of the larger animals for la- 
bour, and of all the cereal grasses for food. — 
J . /. Arch, Dec . 1848, p. 774. 

The Ladrones were the first islands seen by 
Magellan. From these he sailed to the Philip- 
pines where, in the island of Mactan near Zebu, 


he was killed, ns also was Barbosa. Magellan’s 
companions then visited Timor in 1522 and re-* 
turned to Lisbon, making tbe first circumnavi- 
gation of the globe. Of these islands the 
grand Ladrone, called by the Chinese T’vnian- 
Shan. is in latitude 20* 56' N. longitude 
113“ 41/ K. 12 miles east of Macao and 
29 miles cast of Canton factories, it ia 
steep and bold and 2 miles in circumference. 
On its west* side is the Little Ladrone. The 
Ladroues or pirates who infest the Archipelago 
consist wholly of the inhabitants of the free 
mnhoinmedan states in Sumatra, Lingin, Bor- 
neo, Mngindano, and Sulu ; those natives who 
have remained uncontaminated by the doctriues 
ot the Arabs never being known to engage in 
the like pursuits. The Europeans who were un- 
fortunate enough to fall into their hands were 
generally murdered, while the natives who com- 
pose the crews of the captured vessels are sold 
lor slaves. The term is of Portuguese origin 
and is applied by the Portuguese to the Chinese 
pirates, who commenced to gain powev by 
the dose of the 18ih century. — Mr. Earl , 
p. 42. 

Adi or Ai Island, near New Guinea, is flic 
PuloAdi of the Malays, Weasels Ey land t of the 
Dutch, and is in Lat. 4. 19’ S. Long. 143° 47* 
E. (Mast Point.) Modern, is about 25 miles in 
length lying to the N. N. E. of the great Ke, 
distant about GO miles, and is the south- 
westernmost of a group of high islands 
which, until lately, were considered ns 
forming a part of New Guinea. The inhabit- 
ants are Papuans, and as they do not bear 
a high character among their neighbours, they 
are rarely visited Except by traders from Go ram. 
and Ceram Laufc, who have found means to con- 
ciliate them. The sea is unfathomable at a 
short distance from the island, but there are 
several indifferent anchorages on the north side. 
No vessel should attempt to visit the island for 
purposes of trade without previously obtaining 
a pilot at Goram, who will also act as inter- 
preter, the natives not being acquainted with 
the Malayan language. Wild nutmegs, tre- 
pang and tortoise-shell are to be obtained here, 
but not in sufficient quantities to tempt a Euro- 
pean vessel to visit the island for purposes of 
trade, particularly as these articles can be ob- 
tained more readily at some of the adjacent 
ports of New Guinea, lied calico, parang or 
chopping knives, coarse cotton shawls and 
handkerchiefs, with iion, Java tobacco, muskets 
and gun-powder, are tlic principal articles in 
demand. The chief traffic is in slaves which 
are distributed among the neighbouring islands 
of the Archipelago, and are sometimes carried 
as far ns Bali and Celebes. This probably 
accounts for the deficiency of other articles of 
export. Fulo Adi is separated from the large 
island of which Cape Katemoun forms the B. 
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W. extremity, by a strait 8 miles wide, which 
seems to be full of dangers, and should only be 
ventured upon with the greatest caution.— Jour. 
Inch Arch . * 

Qet‘be % is an island* between N. Guinea and 
Gilolo, in the Eastern Archipelago, and not 
far frbm Gilolo. It is occupied by the 
Negro-race, with nose flat : the lips thick and 
projecting, the complexion a dark olive, the 
eyes deep seated, and, on an average the facial 
angle 77°, but as high as Sl c . In Gcbbe and 
Waigiou and in some parts of the coast of N, 
Guinea the complexion is lighter and the pecu- 
liar texture of the negro hair is absent. M, Du 
Perry and M. Preyciuct have thus described the 
negroes of Gebbe. In Gebbc, Waigiou and in 
some parts also of the coast of New Guinea, the 
Malayan race may have become intermixed with 
the negro, as the complexion is lighter and the 
peculiar texture of the negro hair altered or 
obliterated. The language spoken at Waigiou i9 
entirely Papuan being that which is used on 
all the coasts of Mysol, S-dvatty the N. W 
of Guinea and the islands in the Great Gee!- 
vink Bay Waigiou, Guebe, Poppa, Obi, Bat- 
chum between New Guinea and the Moluccas 
as well as the South and East peninsulas of 
Gilolo possess r.o original tribes but are inhabit- 
ed by people who are evidently mongrels and 
wanderers. — Wallaoe, II. 216 anti 21 7. 

Japan. Sir .T. F. Davis thinks, that the 
Japanese resemble their Chinese neighbours : — 
“ They go as far as they dare, until a check oc- 
curs. The Japanese language is much mixed 
with Chinese, It is not monosyllabic but. aggluli- 
lnre, supplying sublixes to modify the idea. 
The priests of the buddhist religion employ the 
Chinese, but their poetry is in die pure Japan- 
ese. There exists among them both the. Mongoli- 
an and Malayan types, and it is not improbable 
that a wave of Mongols has passed over the pri- 
mitive Malayan race of the country and left the 
two races now inhabiting it. The Japanese at 
present therefore seem to be of two or three 
rnces. The United States’ expedition, from 
analogies in the language, formed an opinion 
that they are of the Tartar family. Mr. C. F. 
Fahs regards the people of Luchu as identical 
with the Japanese, and asserts that they have 
many characteristics which distinguish them 
alike from the Malay and Chinese— such as 
the absence of the long angular form of the 
internal canthus and the presence of a thick 
black beard. Dr. Prichard considers the Ja- 
panese to belong to the same type as the Chi- 
nese, but Dr. Pickering maintains that they are 
Malayas— while Dr. Latham follows Siebold in 
regarding them as of two distinct types of phy- 
sical formation. The prevalent belief is that 
there are three types cf people, in Japan, 
F-~the field labourers have broad face9| brown 


hair, with an occasional tinge of red ; flat 
noses, large mouths and a comparatively light 
complexion. Xhe fishers of the sea coast have 
prominent features, with their noses inclining 
to the aqualine : hair black and crisp, wavy 
with a tendency to curl. The nobles are ma- 
jestic in deportment and more resemble Euro- 
peans. One of the races is described as havinv 
an oval head and oval face, rounded frontal 
bones and a high forehead, with a mild and 
amiable expressions of countenance. The com- 
plexion is light olive with eyes slightly oblique, 
large and animated, long eyelashes, and clus- 
tering eyebrows, heavy and arched, the cheek 
bones are moderately prominent, chest broad 
and largely developed. In Siam one of these 
races of the Japanese arc the most esteemed Cor 
their courage, and the kings of Siam have always 
employed them us their principal force in prefer* 
encc to tiie Malays. It would seem that the Japan- 
ese of uli classes, look upon their wives ns upon 
a faithful servant ; a Japanese is never known 
to beat liis wife. It is a custom amongst 90 tnfi 
Japanese to take a woman a few weeks on* trial 
before deciding upon whether to marry her or 
not. The Japanese marriage ceremony is very 
simple. The bride and bridegroom drink wine 
with each other three times, exchanging cups 
with each other every time, in the presence of 
a few select friends • after which the young 
lady gets her teeth blackened, and she is inur- 
ried for better and for worse. Matfarlam . 
Geo. und Ilia, of Japan, p. 110. See Bo tor infs 
Stum, Vul . /. p* 97. 

Galapagos Inlands, almost every indigenous 
living thing is peculiar to them. Admiral 
. Filzroy mentions that while one side of them 
| is covered with verdure, the other aspects are 
barren and parched. — Wallace , p. 10. 

Beyond the Fiji the brown Polynesian race or 
some intermediate type extends over the Pacific. 
The descriptions of these latter, agree ex- 
actly with the characters of the brown in- 
degenes of Gilolo and Ceram* — Wallace t 
II. 277. 

The population of the Sandwich Island about 
75,000 or 80, of 0 is now in a very different 
condition from what it was thirty years ago, 
the inhabitants, from having been wild and 
uncivilized, are now all nominally Christians. 
The male population are a good height, 
athletic, and well proportioned ; but neither 
raeu nor women are prepossessing in appearance 
although they have the reputation of being good 
tempered and not easily aroused into anger. 
The ruins of an old. temple are still to be 
seen about six miles from Honolulu, near Dia* 
mond Hill. It is said to have been built by 
Ka-me-ha-mcha the first, after the conquest of 
the island. It is called Heiau. Here, in the 
days of heathenism, were offered human sacri^ 
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fees. The victim was chosen either by the 
priest or king. The messenger of death enter- 
ed Ids abode while he slept, and he met his 
end by strangling. He was then fragged off 
He an offering to the sanguinary god. 
William's The Cruise of the Pearl, pp. 34-41. 

TheLoochooor Lieucheu Islands, lie to theN. 
y Jm ot the Patch u group and consist of one large 
island surrounded by smaller ones, the large 
island being of considerable size and w«41 peo- 
pled. It extends from lat 26° 3' and 26° 63' 
N. and long. 127° 34' and 123° 25' E being 58 
miles loug and about 10 or 12 miles broad. In 
language and physical form, the Luchu islanders 
resemble the Japanese, their buddhism being 
more imperfect and their manners more simple. 
The people in the small islands between the 
Luchu group and Formosa, are Japanese ra- 
ther than Malay. — Dr, Latham’s Ethnology. 

Formosa Dr. Collingwood (Trans. Ethn.Soc. 
N. S. Pol. vi. p. 139 speaking of the Ke- 
balan of Formosa, to whom lie showed a copy 
of th*e 1 Illustrated London News/ tells us 
that he found it impossible to interest them 
by pointing out the most striking illustrations, 
with they did not appear to comprehend. 
The Formosa , people are called by the Chi- 
nese Tai-lokok, their hair is short and fringed 
on the forehead ; behind it hangs loose. The 
language of Formosa or Tai-wan according to 
M de Kosner appears to be a branch of the 
Oceanic. — Adams, p. 240. 

Corea , Korea ; Kao-ll, is the Chinese name 
of Corea. The people use rice, barley meal 
flour of millet. The Koreans were driven out 
of East Tartary into the peninsula which they 
now occupy. They have since been conquered 
by the Japanese. Their country was subsequent- 
ly invaded by the Mongols, on which occasion 
the Siogour Yoritomo defeated Kablai Khan. 
The Koreans, have flat faces, oblique eyes, 
broad cheek-bones, strong black hair, and scanty 
beard, they arc strongly made, their skin varies 
from lawny or yellow to brown, wheat or straw 
color, and reddish yellow. They have mix- 
ture of the Chinese and Japanese physical fea- 
tures. Their religion is buddhist ; their al- 
phabet and language differ from the Chinese. 
The Mantchu call the Koreans Solgo. . There 
exists probably two populations intermixed. 
Latham . Jdatys, 


Tnngus, a general name applied to a popula- 
tion common to a vast mea in Siberia and 
China. Their physiognomy connects it with 
the tribes of Northern Asia in general, and their 
language forms n transition between the mono- 
syllabic and agglutinate forms of speech. The 
Tuugus, under the name Manlshu, constitute 
the dominant population of China itself. The 
tribes under Chinese rule, in Mnntshuria, on 
the watershed of the Amu or Sagalin, are 
termed Mantshu. The Mantshu proper have 
a literature with an alphabet modified from the 
Mongol. They arc agricultural und imlus- 
tiial. 

Daurian , a Tnngus race dwelling on the 
Upper Amur, all well made, especially the 
women. The secretaries of the mandarins who 
are sent to this part, are privileged by a letter 
f om tlie khan to select any women or young 
girls whom they may fancy, whenever love 
prompts them. Mr. liavenstein says that he 
frequently was present when the best looking 
were taken away in a cart. Some men whose 
wives had been selected in this manner con- 
sider it a special favor to have such fine gentle- 
men as brothers in-law. (Liters, though dis- 
contented are compelled to conceal their cha- 
grin for fear of punishment and disgrace.— 
Latham Ravenstein’ s Russians , p. 365. 

Setjhulin , Seghalien or Tarakai , long believ- 
ed to be a peninsula, is an island lying between 
54 w 24’ and 45 c 54’ 2” N. L , and 15. L. HU* 
40’ and 144° 46. It is about 600 miles in 
length and from 20 to 100 broad. It is well 
wooded and fertile, and coal is found in many 
places, especially .about Jonquiere Bay. l wo- 
t birds of the northern part belong to Kussia, 
and is peopled by Ghilak. 

Aino . — The aboriginal races of ipso, whose 
severe treatment by the Japanese, has led 
them to other countries. They occupy the 
southern part of the island of Seghalin, which is 
in possession of the Japanese. The Amo are of 
short stature with broad faces of the Mongol type. 
They are a timid race, their limbs are hairy, 
thev have bushy beards and long tangled hair, 
large heads and clumsy figures, the expression 
of (heir faces is that of good nature combined 
with stupidity. According to M. Rosney their 
language is dissimilar to Japanese, and that 
spoken in the Kuriles and in the island of 
Yesso, are also different from Japaneft. 
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A boo, mount. ... CG 
Abor. ... 185,202,206 
Aborigiues... 111,121 
Aborigines of Bri- 
tish India.... 26,40 
Aborigines of Cen- 
tral India, 25,141 


Aborigines of In- Acbikzye 
dia, Mr. Hodg- A Chin ese 
sou’s views ... 25 Actinia... 

Aborigines of Sub* Ad junta 
Hunnlaya. ... 25 Aeta .. 

Abor Miii. ..-185 Afghan .. 
AbyasiuiauRaces4&,48 Afghanistan, 

279 


... 165 Afreedoe. ... 161,163 
... 245 African influence. 33 
... 253 AfricoSemiticrace 243 

... 243 Afridi 161,163 

... 233 Agari of Cuttack 98 
... 27 Aghora ascetics... 66 
... 160 Agniculft Rajputs 137 
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Agaikuhv ••• 137 ! 

Agow race. ... 46 
Agriculturists ... 160 
Aguriah, Goud 111,118 
Aheta ... 236,259 
Ahi'r hindu shep- 
herds... 85,113,150 
Ahir Koli of Kan- 
desh... ... 108 
Ahmedabad, ... 62 

Ahmedzye 165 

Ahora 221,231 

Ahricuanca arul 
Ormuzd. ... 24 
Ailina or Velma, 
or Yelrni tribe. 98 
Aiuak... ... 254 

Aino... 279 

Aiou... ••• 269 

Aitareya Brahmana 69 
Ajeta of Phillip- 
pines ... 259 

Akha 202,205 

Alan... — 24 

Alandadoy. 83 

Alfura .. 243.255,259 
Alfaro of Galela. 258 
Alfaro of Saliae. 258 
Alfuro of Ceram. 26:3 

Alif Zye 56 

Alighur . ... 170 

Ali Kheil, ... 165 
Alizye... ... 165 
Allahabad. ... 15 

Allekzye 165 

Alpial... ... 164 
Altai-Ural family. 31 
Amboyua. ... 264 
Amboynese. ... 275 
AnakaU bhrita 
slave taken iu 
time of famine, 82 
Anam... ... 227 
Ancient India... 19 

Andaman 219 

Andh 110 

Anearu ryot ... 77 
Angami ... 203,215 
Angami Naga ... 185 
Ansus... ... 260 
Auu tribe. .. *„ 31 

Ambara... ... 45 
Assam... ... 200 
Assam languages, 201 
Assam tribes ... 202 
Arabian peninsula- 46 
Arabiau Races ... 45 
Arabic language. 46 
Arabs of Morocco 48 

Arracan 218 

Arakau 202,231 

Arakanese. ... 22l 
Aramaic tribes 30 33 
Aravar... ... 77 
Archipelago. 233,252 
Arghoni— tribe,., 69 
Aria... ... 27 

yia-n or Ir^oilQ 


Arian inroad into 
India, ... 26 

Arian race... ...20,24 
Arian, Sanskrihoid 
or Northern fa- 
mily... ... 35 
Arians East Ari- 
ans or brahmiuic 
Indians, 24 

Arians, West Ari- 
ans or Persians# 24 
Arian tribes imm i- 
grated into the 
north of India. 390 

Asia, races 45 

Aria varta, .« 14 

Arkafcou Basileon 
of the Greeks... 78 
Am lslaud s. 233*253, 
256,266 
Aru Inlands race. 258 
Aryan -non, ... 23 

Aryan race 20^0 24 

Asbasga> ... 24 
Asia, S. E. .. 14 

Asi, Aswa or horse 
tribe... ... 25 

Asia, its divisions 
nort h.north-east, 
mid, and south. 14 
Asia, its western 
basin Persian.. 14 
Asianesia ... 236.243 
Asiatic nations... 27 
Asiatic European 
stock of lan- 
guages. ... 29,30 
Assam slaves. 201 

A &sir tribe. ... 46 

Aspa. t ... 137 

Aswa or Asi the 
horse tribe. .. 25 

Atman i krayi, one 
who sells him- 
self as a slave. ^82 
Australia. 233 

Austro-Malaya... 233, 
234,253 
Awan. • •• 164 

Baba ••• 256 

Babi tribe ••• 63 
Babria • 60 

Badava-hrita # ... 147 

Bagadi ... 148,150,157 
Bagari ... 148,157 
Bagdi ... 150 

Baghel 139 

Baghelcund ... 148 

Bftghwan, or Ma- 
li, gardeners . . 101 
Bagti ... 148,157 
Babingya ... 185 
Baid tribe ... 102 
Bail Kamhar ... 87 
Bais or Deis... 137,139 
Baitool, Chiudwa- 
ra, Seoni, and 
Balaghat 110 


Baju ... 257,268 

Balali ... 185 

Balaspur ... 113 

Bali Island ... 247 

IBaljavadu-tribo... 98 
Balkh ... 162 

Baman ... 225 

Bamba ... 105 

Ba-mo ... 232 

Bauc-a Islands ... 255 

Banda Island 264,265 
BiUtgal-zye, tribe. 57 
Lania 1-3 

Bunjara ... H3 

Banka ... 240 

Bauswarah ... 135 

Bantek ... 257 

Baori ... 157 

P.arai ... 113 

Bai’aich Afghans.. 169 

Barhai ... 113 

Barvikzyo ... 105 

Has tar ... 113,145 

Ijatak ... 272 

261,265 

137.245 

244.245 


Batchian 

Batta 

Battak 


Bhat&Charan 6(5,l4o 
Bhatta ... 244 

Bhatti ... 139 

Bhi), Gond, Toda. 30 
Bhil 110,111.112,120, 
121,134,143 
Bhilai ah ... Ill 
Bbinar ... 150 

Bhuttra Gond ... Ill 
Bhoi-wunlu or Ur* 
biioi wanlu ... 98 
Bhomia ... 138,140 
Bhoobtah — 196,199 
Bhopal Ageucy .. 134 
Bhot ... 186,202 
Bhot "of Gurvv- 
hal ...184 

Bhot of the Hi- 
malaya ... 24 

Bhotan ... 185,19!) 
Bhotiah ... I96 t 19«) 
Bhot race ... 180,202 
Bhownagar Ilawal 03 


Batti of Bhattia* 

m ... 157 

Baugri tribo ... 141 
Bauii of Bengal... 148 
Bawari ... I4g 

Bawiau ... 247 

Beas ... 186 

Bedor race ... 87 
Beis ... 139 

Llleldar ... 103,113 


Bliowra, hun 
race 
Blnamu 
Bhuhar 
Bhui 

llhui or Bhuya 
i Bhuinhar 
! Bhumi 
i Bhumiah 


hunter 
... 8*s 
• 185 

... 131 
... 98,111 • 
mya ... 130 
... 155 
... 131 
111,118 


Bellary inhabit-* 
ants ... 22 

Belli, descendants 
of silver smiths. 77 
Buloooh tribes 59,170 
Beluehistan ... 52,56 
Beluehistan Cen- 
tral Provinces ... 57 
Beluehistan Eas- 
tern Provinces. 58 
Bcndkur ... 131 
Bengal ... 106,133 
Bengal Eastern 
frontier ... 185 
Bengali ... 149 

Berar ... 109 

Berber and Shel- 
lok untamed ... 49 
Berdurani ... 165 
Besta of Tolinga- 
na and Karuati- 
ca race 98 

B’ghai-muh’tai ... 222 
B’ghai tribes ... 222 
Bhangi ... 113 

Bhaigia 118 

Bbakta-dasa, ... 82 
Bhamah ... 196 
Bhamti ... 103 
Bhamtya and Ean- 
gari ... 113 

IBhar ...156 


Bhiuni i & Blnimi- 
ja ... 111,110 
Bhunjiah ... Ill 

Bhur .. 131,147 

BFiuria tribes ... 1 18 
Bhui’tpore ... 135 
Bhutto e ... 141 

1 Bhuttra or Purja.. 1J8 


Bikauec 

Bila 

Billiaru 
Bilu 
Biluchi 
Bimba 
Binjwur 
I Biuiia 
Birds 


... 135 
... 236,238 
... 84 
... 21 !) 
... 59,170 
... 170 
... 11U19 
... 232,23s 
... 251, 253 


Birds of Kei is- 
lands .. 2G8 

Birds of Timor ... 262 
Birgujar ... 137,139 
Biihore ... 131 

Bisaya language... 261 
Bizunju tribe ... 67,58 
Bo lslaud ... 260,261 
Bohol Island ... 261 
; Bodo * ... 25,185,204 
Bodo & Dbirnal .. 29 
Boksa 15® 

Bom-du ... 212 

Bon-zu .. 203 

Boni, Gulf of ... 255 
Boogtco ... I®* 

Boondee 

Booner or Bunoor .170 
Boppo lslaud 260 

Bor Abor ... 202,200 
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Borneo... 247*272, 273 
Borro 204 

Bonzu •». 818 

Bot-pft ... 189 

Bouro Island 267,258, 
264 

BriztUr tribe... 16 1,164 
Brahman ...104,106, 
113,196 

Bcabmftna Wan- 
sya, caste ... 92 

Brahminic Indians 
or East Ariaus.. 24 
Brahmins— scat- 


tered amongst 


the races. . 

..104,106 

Brahui tribe 

... 53 

British India 

...13,14, 


195 

' M 

His* 

tory of 

... 20 


its 


ethnic relations, 

'■ the tribal and 
race separations 
its -Aryan Tu- 
ranian, Mongo- 
lian and Scy- 
thic races 2 1 to 24 
Bmmer 269 

Buchgoii 148 

Buduga tribe 77 
Buddhist faith 25 
Budkana 141 

Bugi 244,245,254, 
255,256,276 
Buglos Island ... 261 

Bugti tribe ... 58 

Buimal ... 149 

Bulesur ... 141 

Bulti ... 189 

Buudela .135,137,139 
Bundlecund 134 136 

Bungush 161,165,166, 
174 


Bunjara tribe, 8*9 to 91 

Bunoor>vall 

... 161 

Bunnoochee 

... 161 

Bunnu valley 

... 166 

Bunsen Cbeva- 

lier ... 

27,30,39 

Bunluria 

Bfflb-zu 

... 148 
... 212 

Bur 

... 185 

Burak river 

... 201 

Burgher race 

... 92 

Burko 

... H8 

Burmah and Siam 14 

Burmah 

202,218 

Burmese language 220, 


231 

Burnouf 

27 

Burod, caste 

... 102 

Bursoee 

... 141 

Burn 

... 260 

Burud, bamboo has- 

ket makers 

... 101 

Buruki 

... 165 

Burnt' 

... m 


Bustar ... 118,129 

Bhutan ... 199 

Butar ... 141 

Butar Adhuna .. 141 ; 
Butani .. 161,164 

Buzoti , 161,166,172 
Bygah ... 111,112 

By ale ... 141 

Cachar 185,201,203, 
204 ; 

Caldwell, Dr., ... 34 | 
Canib odia ... 226 i 
Camburan, deity 
Campbell, Mr., 71 
Canarese race 
and language.,. 69 
Cantabrian lan- 
guage .. 31 

Cowherd races 84,85, 
111 

Castes and sects 
of India ... 22 
Celebes... 233,245,253, 
254,257,274,276 
Celtic or Sans- 
krit represents 
the older phase. 27 
Central Asia ... 14 
Central Hindu- 
stan ... 133 

Central India 105,141 
Central Provin- 
ces, settled 
races in the ... 110, 
111,119 
Ceram 256,258,259, 
263,275 

Ceram head bunt- 
ing ... 259 

Ceram Laut 256,260, 
264 

Ceylon races ... 92 
Chaldee ... 27 
Chalukya ... 137 
Cham, Shem and 
Japhet, ... 31 
Cbamar... 85,111,113, 
143,144 
Cbatnba ... 191 
Cbamba gaddee... 189 
Chamism ... 31 
ChachyKoli, ... 108 
Chanda, ... 113 
Chandaloyo caste. 92 
Cbandela ... 137 
Changlo ... 200,205 
Chango tribe ... 192 
Cbangpa ... 191,192 
Chang Thang ... 192 
Cbaran race... 66,140 
Chaprung ... 188 
Chouhone ... 137 
Choura, Cbawara 
or Soura 137 

Cheche Kulseean. 141 
Cbeena ... 817 
Cheeta-meena ... 140 
Chego race 83 


Chentsu ... Ill 

Chepang ... 185 

Chepang or Che- 
tang ... 196 

Cheroo ... 147,156 
Cheiisuar, or 

Chench war ... 99 

Chensu Karrir 73, 9l 
Chetaug ... 196 

Chibh ... 184 

Chilas ... 194 

Chin ... 143 

China, rulers ... 24 
Chinese ... 43 

Chingtangya ... 185 
Chin-Iudia ... 14 
Chins ... 223 

Chittagong ... 217 
Chong ... 226,227 
Choola ... 148 

Chota Nagpur ... 122 
Chotkune ... 141 
Chourasya ... 185 
Chuha people ... 56 
ChnlkattaMishini 202 
Chukma 218 

Cbumayen ».. 141 
Chum lu ... 171 
Chung ... 197 

Chungur ... 156 
Chumiah 203,211 
China ... 157 

Colehan ... 139 

Conicopilly, ... 101 
Coupang ofTimor. 262 
Cooch Bohar ... 204 
Cochin-China ... 227 
Coraba gollu wan- 
loo, ... 84 

Corea ...,279 

Cuchhwaha’or 
tortoise tribe. 25,139 
Curb, Curubar or 
Kui uinbar 78,79,84, 
85,91 

Cutch ... 60 

Dabi ... 137 

Dhjc sect ... 58 
Daliia ... 137 

Dabima ... 137 

Dahirya 137 

Dakaj ... 24 

Dakshina ... 14 
Pakshanapatha ... 14 
A a X lv l jSaCijff of 
Arrian ... 14 

Damak ... 185 

Damoh ... 112 

Danu ... 221 

Darhi ... 185 

Darjeling ... 198 
Das, dasa, dasya, 69,82 
Daurian ... 279 
Dayadupagata, in- 
herited slave... 82 
Dede ... 141 

DehraGhazeeKhan 
district, ... 161 

il 


Debra Jsbmael 
Khan district... H6 
Dekhan, or Deccan 14 
Demonology of 
Dravidian8... 39,71 
Den war ... 185 
DeoriaChutia ... 185 
Dernjat ... 164 

DeshHst.brahmans 106 
D’banao ... 221,229 
Dhan gar tribes 85,111 
Dhansri of Assam 25 
Dhanuk in fc Baher. 156 
Dher ... 11 3 

Dherwara ... 196 
Dhima 25,186,200 f 
205 

Dhimal and Bodo. 25 
Dhimar 113,144,156 


Dhobi 113 

Dholpore ... 135 
Dlioonkur ... 13l 
Dhor race ... 85 

Dhund ... 164 

Dhulya Qond ... 118 
Dhunwar ... Ill 
Dhunwar Nahil... 118 
Di Hi town. 262,263 
Dilzak ... 157 

Doda ... 137 

Dofla ... 206 

Dogar tribe ... 139 
Dogra ... 136 

Dohur ... 144 

Dorn M . 85,156,200 
Domai ... 196 

Dom of Kuraaon. 156 
Doond and Suttee 161 
Doongurpoor ••• 135 
Dori, ... 259 

Dour, valley of ... 168 
Dras ... 189 

Dravida ... 107 


Dravidian ... 39,243 
Dravidi&n abo- 
rigines deal in 
demonology ...39,71 
Dravidian family 
of languages ... 75 
Dravidian, main 
affinities of the 
Dravidian race 
of India ... 24,49 
Dreshuk ... 161 
prubyu, tribe ... 31 
Pumbaki ... 58 
Dull&Deo ••• 119 
Dumago ' ... 254 
Dumah ... 77 
Dumi ... 185 

•Dumur or Kol- 
lati, -m 87' 

D^ingrbali . ... 185 
Durani Afghans 164 
Dura vo caste ... 99 
Durweh Gond 111* 

m 

Dutch India 73,255 
Dyak 244,2*8,251 
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East Aria ns or v *' 
brahmiuic In- 
diana ... 34 

East Himalaic 
tribes ... 239 
East Indies, ... 13 
Eastern Archi- 
pelago ... 252 
Eastern' 'Empire 
in India ... 13 
Eastern Penin- 
sula ... 14 

Eastern and W est- 
evu coast of 
India ... 15 
Earthquakes 14,16 
Eeriene or Iran. 26 
Eeyoover toddy 
drawer race in 
Malabar ... 62 
Eilak ... 164 

Eimak ... 162 

Elephanfca ... 243 
Ellen borough ... 64 
Elliot, Sir Walter 70 
Elthariah ... 196 
Ende Island ... 261 
Endemenes ... 243 
Eperotic and Illy- 
rian language 28 
Eniku orYerkal 
race ... 89 

Erular race ... 79 
Ethnic region of 
Indiau Ocean 45 
Etruscan ... 28 

Euphrates ... 49 

Falasha race... 45 
Farrar, Rev. Y. \V. 27 
Fermuli ... 170 
Fiji races ... 258,278 
Fishermen race of 
Bombay ... 102 
Flores Island 261,274 
Formosa ... 279 
Forest races ... 98 
Feroz ... 62 


Gadaba ... HI 

Gadaria 148,157 
Gaddi racel 65,1 57,192 
Gaekwar family... 62 
Gaf&t race ... 45 


Gahalayarace ... ,93 
Gaira ...113 

Gaita tribe ... 98 
Galapagos Islands 278 
Galela Alfura ... 258 
Galla race 48 

Pallia ... 196 


Panda 
Gandava 
Uandhila 
Ganges 


... 113 
... 68 
... 148 
... 16 
... 106 
102,160 


Gardener rices.* 101, 
102,113,119,148 


Garhwft] 137,172 
Garodi race ... 103 
Garo 185,202,203,207 
Garpagari or Gar- 
padi of Berarl01,102 
Garai or piper ... 101 
Gattaroo, Ceylon 93 
Gayeti 111 

Gebbe or Geby 
Island ... 260,278 
Geer, District of 62,66 
Gehlot ... 157 

Geology ... 17 
Germau race ... . 28 
Gerin Island ... 264 
Gele ... 25 

Ohakar ... 169 

Ghana eta of Be- 
har 102,146 

Gharpagari 101,102 
Ghatkul ... 118 

Ghilzye 165,172 
Ghorbasta or 
Ghorband race 56 
Ghorilmnd ... 170 
Ghorka ... 196 

Ghosoe 167 

Ghotakhor ... 101 
Gilgit ... 194 

Gilolo 258,204,266 
Gitchki tribe ... 56 
Godara tribo .. 155 
Godavery 110,113,118 
Goe Wanserace... 92 
Qohil ... 137 

Go) a war Gond ... ill 
Goli ... in 

Goliwar, 101 

Golla races ... 84,85 
Golur tribe ... 144 
Gonaja ryot or la- 
bourer ... 77 
Gond, 30,109,110,111, 
113,118,185 
Ctondwana ... 110 
Goojar ... 141,150 
GooJar tribe ... 102 
Goorchaui ... 161 
Goo r( ,ong ... 196 
Gor ... 137 

Gorong Island... 264 
Goram 256,260,264 
Gorontalo .. 265 
Gorsee ... 141 

Gosain ... 113 

Gotta and Matta 
Gond ... 118 


Gote and Koe or 


Koitor 

113 

Gour 

131 

Goar Gond 

118 

Gowari 

131 

Qowi Wansaya, 

92 

Gr&hilote orGeh- 


lote 

137 

Greeks ofBactria, 


Sogdiaoa 

25 

Greek language... 

28 

Qrihajata, 

82 


2 * 


Grimm* ... 28 
Gudba 111,129 

Guddee 155,157,192 
Gudurea ... 167 
Guge or'Hundes 192 
Guinea, New ... 268 
Gujar ... 141,150 
Gurkha ... 196 
Gukkaror Kahkar 169 
Gunong Api ... 255 
Gurao, ... 113 

Gurawa, ... 102 
Gurchani tribe... 68 
Gurchea race ... 78 
Gurung ... 185,197 
Guzerat, ... 15,61 

Guzerat raj puts... 135 
Gwalior 134,137 
Gyami 185,197 
Gyarnug 185,197 
Gylfo ... 189 

Hab river , . 56,57 
Hadi ... 145 

Haigu or H&iyu... 196 
Hala ... 242 

Halada tribe ... 56 
HulayaPaika ... 84 
Halbah 111,113 
Iialafora 259 

Halwai ... 113 

Hand! Kurubar 84,91 
Harafura ... 243 
Hardoul ... 156 
Hari ... 156 

Iiaruvaru caste... 77 
Hashu ... 22 

Hashwi ... 223 

Hat tar a ryot ... 77 
Hazara ... 16,173 
Hdck Island ... 260 
Hebrew tribes ... 30 
llela ... 156 

Hellenic speech. 27 
Helot ... 110 

Herat ... 162 

Herculus Betas,,. 20 
Herodotus ... 211 
High Asia, ... 68 
Hill Races ... 73 
Himalaya, N. W. 105 
Sub Himalaya ... 201 
Hiudi tongue ... 149 
Hindoo ... Ill 

Hiudu-Obinese . 14 
Hindustan 13*105,133, 
144 

Hin ter Indies ... 14 
Ho 111-122,125,127 
Ho-lar-ka .. 124 
Holiyarrace ... 84,96 
Holland and Spain, 13 
Holothuriaa ... 266 
Homerari tribe... 50 
Hormara district. 57 
Horpa ... 185 

Horses ... 261 

Houtnki ... 165 
Hub River $W7 


Hun 25,137,146,104 
Hnndee^kovaba 84,8 1 
Hundes ... mg 
Husaunzye 161 17o 
Hyderabad .. X6»10H 

Iberian language St 
Idaan . . 251 

Hiyat tribes ... go 
Immigration ... 39 
Independe u t 
tribes ... let 
India, ancient ... 19 
tongues ... 37 
” its bounds... 13 
„ its races ...27,38 
Indian speech ... 27 
India beyond the 
Ganges ... 14 
Indijirka basin 14 
Indo-African type 33 
Indo-African Sea. 45 
Indo-Australian .. 243 
ludo-European 26,27 
Indo-Germanic,... 22 
Indo* Malaya 233,234- 
253 

Indore 134,135 

Indo-Scythic tribes 25 
Indo-Scythi 24,31,243, 
244 

Indo-Semitic races 14 
Indus 50,158 

Interior of India 15 
Iran ... 26 

Iranian languages 27, 
29,243 

Iranian races ... 177 
Irawadi basin ... 230 
Ita of Philippines 259 
Iskardo ... 189 

Italic languages. 27,28 


Jabral ... 104 

Jain sect ...’ 24,66,101 
Jakrani tribe ... 58 
Jakun 238,339,244 


14 
63 
... 190 
... 29 
... J8 
... 878 
... 31 
M a 197 
25,137.151 
... 242 
141 


Jambu-dwipa 
Jam 
Jamu 
Jangara 
Jani race 
Japan 
Japhet 
Jarya 
Jat 

Johore 
Jattee, 

Java 244,946,873,276 
Javanese 244 

Jetwa, 66,137 

Jeypore 185 

Jeysulmeer ... 135 

Jhallawar 135 

Jhalamakwabana. ] 37 
Jharejah 65,138 

Jh&ria, ... Ill 

Jbow J5? 

Jili «#• M 
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Jindhur 
Jit or Jat 
Jo # 

•Johi 
Jobok» 

Jod'hpore 
Joora 
Joby* 

Juangah 

Judoot^ 

jul— Ammft 

Jalai» or wesver. 101 
Jubar — *07 

Jungama sect 23,29,77 
Jut race ... 25 
Jynteeah bills ... 202 


.•*141 
26-137,161 
... 221 
233,253 
... 203 
... 135 
... *17 
... 137 
... 98 
161,170 
82 


Kashmir 183,166 Kiranti Group of . 
Kasai tribe ... 67 tongues^ ... 185 
Kasturiryot ... 77 KirafcaorKsranti, 69 
Ka-the ... 210 Kirghis or Kasak. 176 

Kat’hi 25,65,137 Kirki ... 124 


Kathy a war 
Kaur 

Kavia Island 
Kawar tribe 
Kayosth race 
Kazzilbash, 
Keffiug 


Ka» or Kay 
Kabaiz 
Kaba tribe 
Kabul 
Kabyle, 


222 
51 
61 
162 
... 48 

Kaohari 185,203,204 
Kachhwaha ... 137 
Kachi 102,111 

Ka-d'o ... 221 

Kafir race ... 180 
Kaghau Syuds ... 161 
Kahar ... 166 

Kaikari, 101,103,119 
Kaiser ... I® 5 

Kaker 87,170 

Ka-kbyen 215,223.232 
Ka-koo, Ka-ku 217,233 


Kakur race 
Ka-la .« 

Kailadi, Kallari 
Kalang 
KaUvantin 


87 

224 

84 

247 

101 


Kaliwaroo Island 264 
101,113 


65 

... 131 
... 264 
111,119 
... 107 
... 173 
Islands 
264,266 
Kei-Islands 256 258 
263,264 
Keikadi ... Ill 
Ke-kuang ... 227 
Kelang Island ... 264 
Keltic speech ... 27 
Kepak ... 227 

Keranti ... 69 

Xerowlae ... 135 
Khaling ... 185 

Khakhyeng 232,233 
Khampa ... 198 
Khamti 202,207,225 
Khamii (Bor) ... 203 
Khapya 202,203,209 
... HI 
.. 203 
... 185 
... 165 
... 196 

... 113 
... 107 
... 231 
122,131 
... 227 
211,223 


Kishdee 
Kishengur 
Kishlak •• 

Kishtwar .. 

Klabat Mt. ., 

Klaproth, views 
Kliog 


Kallal, 

Ka-moi 
Katnaon 
Kamari 
Kamba 
Kambojia 
Kamia 
Ka-nii 

Kamon 
Kamma-Varoo 
Kanait 
Kanaka i u 
Kanawar 
Kandahar 
Kandiau race 
Kangan 
Kaugra people 
Kanjar 
Kansar, 

Kanwar 

Kapuof Tiliugaua 
Kara-ulli 
Kara wo race 
Kardar race 
Karen 221,223,231,232 
Koren-ni 231.232 
Karnam ... 101 

Karuatica .»* 107 

Kasak ... 176 


105,192 
25,137 
. .. 198 
... 226 
119 
196,212,223 
... 157 
98 
192 
77 
190 
162 
93 
221 
186 
196 
113 
113 
98 
164 
92 
73 


Khongani 

Khoobur 

Khor 

Khorassani 
Khorewah 
Khosii tribe 
Khumboo 


Khumia 

K'lmtaua 

Khutota 

Kbutran 

Kbuttuk 


164 

135 

164 

190 

255 

27 

225 


Kbare 
Khari 

Khari Naga 
Kharoti 
Khas 
Khatik 
Khatri 
Khe-kareu 
Kheriah 
K’ho 
Khon 

Khond, orKund, 
or K11 111,125,129 


165 

141 

191 

162 

128 

61 

196 


Khu-mwi 203,211,223 


214,218 
... HI 
... 118 
.. 161 
161,165 


Kocch, Kochi 25,185 
Kodaga of Coorg 70 
Koeri 


Kohat 
Kohi 
Kohiri 
Kobistan 
Kol 


148 

... 161 
... 162 
... 119 
170,188 
2 5,111' 122 


Khutulwar Gond 118 
Khuheri 161.165 
Khyan ... 231 

Khyen 212,220,223 
Khyeng 203,212 
Khy-oung-tha 203,211 
Ki Islands256,258,263, 
264 

Kidah ... 233 

Kili Katr, Mud* 
dikporOr Kota* 
boo minstrels 87 
Kii warn ... 256 

Ki-mi ... 223 

Kipchftk, ... 175 


Koladan river ... 211 
Kolarn ... HO 

Kolami ... Ill 

Kollar or Colleii 72 
Koliati ... 87 

Kollarian races 

and tongues .*,111 
Koli and Bbir ... 119 
Koli 66,108,110,120, 
155,192 
Kolita race 149,207 
Komti merchants 101 
Konakau, slaves 82 
Koncan ••• W® 

Kond ... 11U29 
Kond language... 125 
Kougaru sect ... 77 

Konkani and 

Mahialta brah- 
mins — 108 

Koon 223 

Kou pooee ... 212 

Koomu) ..^2H 
Korambar ... 78,91 

Koppa Chor ... 202 
Korawa race ... 88 
Koreshi Arab ... 59 
Korewah of S*r- 
gujah and Jus- 
pur ... 122 

Kori, Koli ... 155 

Korioclii 272,276 
Korku ••• HI 

Kosah 181 

Kosbti and Dher 113 
Kotah - I 35 

Kotar tribe 75,76 
Kotabu - 87 

Koy Gond 111,118 
Kritu, slave ... 82 
Kuto slave ... 82 
Kshoodra Wanse 92 


Ku 
Kuang 
Kudahun 
Kufelzye 
Kuk'ha 


220 

227 

141 


Kuli Kaut, .» 12J 

Kulkarni ... 101 

Kulta ... 207 

Kulungya •• 185 

Kuruaon ... 105,192 
Kurnari ... 217 

Kumbararu ... 77,101 
Kumboh ... 1®& 

Kumhar, •• 77,101 
Ku mi 211,212,223 
Run 203,211 

Kunana ... 141 

Kuubi 101,109,11!, 
113,137 
Kunduz ... 177 
Kuner ... 170 

Kungye ... 212 
Kunjana tribe 103,109 
Kur of Ellichpur. 122 
Kurb or Kurabar 78, 
79,84,85,91 
Kurku, 111,112 
Kur mi 101,1 12.1 13,145 
Kuri ... Ill 

Kurral ... 164 

Kuir innate e ... 59 

Kurubar 78,79.84, 
85,91 

Kuru-buru ... 85 

Kurumeru tribes. 91 
Kusani ... 141 

Kusouni ... 141 

Kusrani 161,169 
Kuaundu 185,196 
Kuswar ... 165 

Kutch or Cutch 60 

Kawar ... Ill 

Ivy o ... 203 

Ky-au 203,223 

Kyen ... 212,220,223 
Khyber •. 161 

Kyoduayn river... 211 
Ky-oung-tha ... 217 

L&bdba slave ... 82 
Laccadive islands. 94 
Ladak or Bot-Pa I89 
Ladrones ... 254,2/7 
Lahul ...189,191 
Lajar ... 110 

Lainpung. ...272,276 
Land fall ... 16 

Lungaha wolf tribe 25 
Languages of India 26, 
270 

Languages ofArian 
family ... 27 
Lao, Lau, Lawa ...221, 
225,229 
Lari tribe 57 

Latham's views... 30 
Lay May ... 822 
Leather workers 85 
Lemroo river ... 22o 


Lepcha ... 185,196 
174 Leyte lad. 259,260,261 
108 L'hopa ... 185,196,200 
Ku-ki 203,212,214,218 Limbichhong ...185 
Kullar race ... 85 Limbu 186,196,197,198 
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Lingaet sept 23,99,77 
, Lions in (kr Ml 66 
Lithuanian speech 27 
Little Bokhara ... 25 
Lodha tribe 102,155 
Lodhi 111,112,113,147 
vLogtak «• 211 

Loke, race ... 66 
Lombatta ... 261 
Lohorong . ... 185 

Lombok 233,253, 254, 
273 

Looang ... 21 1 

Loochoo ... 279 
Looee ... 211 

Loond ... 161 

Looabai ... 214 
Lb wlaud India. ... 15 
Lumri or Numri 
or fot tritie 25,53,57 
Lucon ... 259,275 
Lugharee ... 161 
Lunar Dynasty ... 137 
Lung-khe SUiudu 203 
Lung-Kha il« 211 
Limgkta . . 212 
Lufiatau hills ... 56 
Lurkakol ... 122,259 
Lway-lohug ... 222 


Macassar 253,255,256 
Macheri raj put Ml 139 
Maddakpor ... 87 
Madi ... Ill 

Madraseo ... H3 
Madia . ... Ill 

Madri Heri ... 82 
Madura ... 247,273 
Magar ... 186,197 

Maghazzt ... 63,58 
Magindanao ... 254 
Magor ... 196 

Mahajbharata ... 31 
Mahadeo Koli ... 109 
Mahomedana 113,157, 


182 

Mahomed Shahi 
tribe . ... 67 

Mabra tribe ... 119 

Mahratta 85,100,106, 
, 1.11,113,117 
Mahto ... Ill 

Mai ... 229 


Mair ... 111,120,140 
Makwa ... 73 

Malacca Malays.., 272 
Malay ali race and 
■ . language 70,73,234 
Malayan slave . 82 
Malay Archipelago 262 
Malay language... 272 
Malay Peninsula; 272 
Malay prabu ... 245 
Malays 233,234,243. 


Maluio •H 254 

Maidive Islands 94 
Maleo or JUj- 
:£•. mahaK 124,127,131 


Male Araea? ; 73 

Male, and Uraou 
languages 124 
MaUi ... 101,102,113, 
... 119,148 

MaJlia 63 

Mallial - ... 148 

Malpmgee Id ... 264 
Maiwa ... 15,134,139 
Makiau 252,258,265 
Mammalia and 
birds of Archi- 
pelago 233,253,263 
Mauabo ... 254 

Manakoo Id ... 264 
Manarace ... 119 
Manbhmn M . 123 
Maiichu group of 
languages ... 32 
Mancku Tartar 
rulers of China 24 
Maudeling ... 245 
Mandla, Jabalpur, 
NarsiDghpur 
Hoshangabad... 110 
Maog chamar 85,113 
Mangerye lad ... 261 
Maugkasara ... 255 
Mang-mo ... 232 
Mang-kali ... 82 
Manki ... 125 

Manikaryot ... 77 
Manipo Island ... 264 
Manipuri ... 203 
Manji ... Ill 

Mauu or Manau 222 
Mauyak ... 185 

Manji ... Ill 

Mapillai ... 81 
Marang ... 124 

Martaban ... 232 
Marathas 85,100,106, 
111,113,117 
Mareh Gond ..111,118 
Margi ... 196 

Mari ryot ... 77 
Maria or Gotawar ill, 
118 

Mam ... 58.161,189 
Marwar or Jodh- 
poro 135 

Marwari 24,113,147 
Maryul , Lowland* 186 
Massoba or Alurli- 
dar ... 104 

Manku ... 164 
Mavee ... 14 1 

Mean kheil ... 170 
Mebtii ... 206 

Mede. ... 26,27 

Mhaug ... 85,113 
Mehoiasani tribe 56 
Mei-thei-lei-pak 210, 
211 

Mekong ... 229 
Mekran Cyclo* 
pean structures, 56 
Msnado ... 255,1257 
Menahassa.,, 255,257 


Koli . .ii 108 | 
Me war 135*139 
Mew$3 r „v 06 
Mewati r ^ 157 
Mian a 04 

Michnee Momund 17 1 
Micronesia ... 243 
Mid’hi ... 202 
Mien ... 219 

Migration, south- 
ern ... 41 

Mikir ... 202,203,209 
Milanesia ... 243 
Milkmen ... 64 
Mina ... Ill 

M’nah ris or Nari 192 
Mincopi 235 

Mindauao250,254,260, 
275 

Mindoro 254,259,260 
Miughal tribe ...57,58 
Mirda caste ... 85 
Miri 185,202,206 
Mirwari and Ha* 
lad a tribes ... 56 
Mithan Naga ... 186 
Mishmi ... 20,2207 
Modera ... 277 

Moghya tribe ... 144 
Moghlai ... 210 

Mohil ... 137 

Moi ... 229,230 

Moi-rang ... 211 
Moluccas 263,264,266, 
274 

Momin ofJBerar... 102 
Mo-meit ... 232 
Momund ... 161,171 
Mon ... 219,220,232 
Mon Anam ... 229 
Mongol race in 
India ... 24,25,188 
Mongol, Tungus 
and Turk ... 25 
Mongolian, Turanian 
aud Seythio races24 
Mongol group of 
languages ... 32 
Monsoon. Indian 15 
Moondun ... 141 
Moorini ... 196 

Mop^gha ... 223 
Mbrty Island- ... 264 
Motir ... 266 

Motte ... 141 

Moung-M’ri ... 232 
Moutam ... 232 
Mountains 16 

Moy ... 229,230 
Mozami An garni 203 
M’ranma ... 281 
Mru ... 211,223 
M’rudchyen ...220 
Mrung 203,231 
Muoba-kanta ... 63: 
Hugh ... 218,221,231 
Mughuzzi tribe $3,56? 
Muhyhsee 
Makwa race — 


MhUer, views ofiii 27 
Muiluk 

Mulung ... 203 

Muttani ... 108 
Muudah,S Kol or 
Ho *.'111.125 

Miindah and 
Kheriah ... 122 
Muudala ... in 
Mung-Myit # ... 282 
Mungar ... lot; 

Mueipuri ... 185,210 
Muong or Muaug 229 
Murli ... 104 

Murmi ... 185 

Murree ... 58,161,189 
Murvey Koli ... 108 
Murung ... 196 

Murwat ... 169 

Murwatee .. 161 
Muthun ... 203 
Mutraj ... 98 

Muttuk ... 217 

Muzaree ... 161 

M’woon ... 221 
Myama 231 

Myaiua-gyi ... 231. 
Myan-ma ... 231 
Mysol Island 233.253, 
258,259,261) 

Nachhereug ... 185 
Naek raoe ... 71 
Nafr ' ... 149 

Naga 124,185,203 
Naggankot ... 196 
Nagpur, Warda, 
Bhaudara, and 
Chanda 110,1 n 
Nagri ... 141 

Nahnr tribe 111,119 
Naikra tribe ... 141 
Nai ... 113 

Naikude ■ ... Ill 

N amsaug Naga 1 85,203 
Na-ran-ma ... 23 1 
Nari ... 192 

Naairi ... 17° 

Nat, or Nut ... 155 
Nab Snussee ... 1& 5 
NativKothiar, race 71 
NowgongNaga ... If 5 
Nayade— slaves... 83 
Nawanagar Jam... 63 
Negrito 233,243,264, 
259,260 

Negro rhces63,233,242, 
235,243,259 
Negro Malay ... 233 
Negro Sidi race ... 63 

Negros Isa 269/260,261 
Neilgherry mounts 73 
Nepal 186,195 

Nether land India 13 
Newart86,18e,190,l97 

New Zealand race 268 
-Nharui tribe .. 
Nicbbar ' 219,232 

mM ... 17° 
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, jljjrdw -r- 170 Panay Island ' 281 1 Poorbftr ... 141 Raipur* Rilaspor, 

Nikumbi 187 Panchghar ... 58 Population of India 19 Sumtmlpor 110,113 

>KiLie Makareya, Panduug ...223 „ . tribal and race Raiaani tribe ... 57 

raoe .*92 Panejita slave ... 82 separations 21,22,24 Rajah- wong ... 917 

Nimar ...112 Paugaaiaan tongue28l „ -ethnic rela- , Raj bansi * *,,.140 

Nimboo ... W Paqjab... 105,140,148 tions of ... 19,21 Raj Goi»d ...118 

Nimcbah 184 R*-on ... 232 Populzye ... 165 Rajkumar ...155 

Nogoung *•< 203 Pa-pua race 233,234 Porebaudar,Rana63,65 Rajmahali ... Ill 

Nonmde races ... 91 243,258,259,280,281, Portuguese die- Rajpali ... 25 

Non. Aryan* - -40 262,263,265. trict of Diu ... 65 Rajpoot H3, 135, 137, 

Non-Aryan lan- Papuan of Ceram 268 Portuguese and 139.158 

* images and races 263 French India.. 13 R*jputanah , M 15/135 

fragmentary 68,71 Papuan esia ... 243 Poshm-wanloo 82,103 R^jpati ... 137 

Non-Hindu races Papuans of Dori. 259 potail ... 101 Rajawar 147,149 

of British India 82 Papuans of Timor 262 Prakrit ... 26 Rakhoing 219,231 

Nooreye ... 165 Parapamisus .. 162 Praja of Cooch Rakha race ... 261 

Nootkanee ... 161 Parbuttiah ... 196 Jiabar ... 149 Rama, ... 69 

North-West Bor- Fardesi ... 113 pranhita and Ramayn ... 141 

ders ... 157 Pardhan Good 113,118 Sevory rivers... 118 Raroayana ... 72 

Provinces... 142 Periliara ... 137 Pravarajyavasita 82 Ramusi tribe 97,107 

Nubra ...191 Pariah race ...83,98 Primara ...137 Rana of Porobun- 

Nousherwani tribe 66 Parkar .... 60 Pritchard’s classifi- der ... 63,65 

Numrior Lumri or Purwar ... 311 cation of lan- Rangari, Rangri 137 

fox tribe 25,53,57 Parsee ...113 guagos 26,28,32,33 149 

Pasi 185 „ on the* lndo- Raneezye and Os- 

Obi Island 264,266 Pashai ... 170 European stock 28 man-kheyl 161,171 

Ocean of Archi- Pastoral races ...150 „ Fourth fami- R»»k views of... 27 

peJago ... 253 Patani Island ... 260 ly, ... ... 33 ltat’heo ... 141 

Oceanic* ... 33.446 Patari tribe ...103 „ Third family 32 Rawal of Bhow- 

Odykary ... 77 Pathan 158,182 Provinces ... Ill n.uggur ... 63.141 

Oguna Panora ... 121 Patkoy pass ... 201 Pua-pua ... 242,260 Rawat also Raji... 155 

Okhsmandal ... 64 Putuah or Juanga 98 Promo ... 231 Rawat of Kumaon 192 

Oodeypur ...118,135 Patwari ...101 Pulliar race ... 78,82 Rehari ... 66 

OouSaoti ... 103 Peelwan ... 141 Pullukai slave ... 82 Rejaug 272,276 

Ourya, ... HI Peguan 220,232 Pulong ... 223 Relee ... U1 

Or or Odru tribe... 124 Peninsula N. B. ... 14 Pun-gyi ...219 |<cwah ... J35 

Orang-Ouuong ... 246 Peninsula of Arabia 46 Punkah ...111,118 Rhodia out-caste. 94 
Oraug Laut 246,257 Peninsula of In- Punjab ...105,140,148 Rhos ... 24 

O rang Raw a ... 245 dia ... 14,16 Punjir ... 170 Rind tribe ... 53,58 

Orang Sleetar ... 245 Peninsular district 45 Pur a, Solai\ki, Rinadasa slave ... 82 

Oraug Si rani 258,264 Peiuka ...119 Blialti ... 24 Rivers Mt l(j 

Oiaou- .111,124,128 Peoples and na* Purbia ... 155 Roads, Routes 16 

Qiee golla wanloo 84 tiojus of Indies. 21 Purdhan Gond ... 118 Rodahi tribe ... 56 

Orissa, urya lan- Persia, South ... GO Piu muli or Fer- Kodong ... 185 

guage and Gau- Persians and ruuli ... 170 Rongdo ... 195 

jam ... 100,106,124 Medea ... 26 Puni tribe 31 KohilJa ... 162 

Ombay ...261 Persians, or West Pushtaueh or Aft- Rong ...198 

Orukzye 126,161 Arians ... 24 ghan ... 27 Rotti Island ... 258 

Oshte ranee 161,168 Peshawur ; Kohat 161 Pwo tribes ...222 Rouse ...141 

Osman-kheyl ... 161 Petabgurh ... 135 Pyu ... 221 Routes and Roads 16 

Oswal ... 24 Philippines... 260,275 Routess followed 

Oudli , M 342 Ph’won ...221,232 in Immigration 43 

Physical ebarac- Queduh 238 Rowal ... 141 

ter of Dravidians 43 Quoi 221 Kungchenbung 7.. 185 

Pacific Islands.;. 276 Physical features Quoireug 213 Rutluk ... 111 

PahaVi ... 118 of India ... 14 

Paharia of Southall 27 Pillay, Tamil race 71 Race distinctions Sahoe Alfaro 258 

Pabr.i ...185 Pindari ... 87 Non-Arians ... 40 Sufi ...181 

Pagan ... 225,231 Pirate race .. 47 Races in the In- Sapor ... 110,113 
Pakeuatti-race 89 Pit: and Hungrang 195 dian Peninsula, 67 Sak 211;823 

Pakhyu ...185 pock-Amma... 82,103 Races in S. Eastern Sakai $4 

Ptuku . ... 221 Poliya slave ... 100 Asia ... 38,45 Sakai ... 242 

.Palong ...22i, 232 Polynesian or Pa- Races, nomade ... 91 Sakiuatb, a deity* 

Palawang ... 875 cifio region 234,243, Races on the Sea whose worship 

Palalu of Circars 9 8 278 Coast ... 52 protects from 

of India ,« 26 Polynesian dialecta271 Rachewar or Rajwar snakes .104 

jPsloa ... 221 Ponwar 113 lace ... 98 Salon ***$23 

Pampanga tongue 261 Pooeer-on ... 232 Rabtore ... 137 Salwatty ^ 868 
opauatrib© 100 .Poon-ghyee 219 Rai or Raian US ( Salween msr 210,232 
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Bun.t.ri Iriba ... 57 
Swnwlsd. 859,8*1,961 
Samaritans • •• * 45 

8ambulpur ... 113 

Samoeide group ' 
of languages 3$ 
8anan tribe .. 71 
Saudalwood 1*1*06260, 
961 

Sandwich Island 258 
Sangir Besar ... 255 
Sanguir ... 257 
Sang koi basin ... 230 
Sangpang ... 185 
Sanskrit a dead 
language in time 
of Buddha , 26,34 
Sanskritoid family 
of languages ... 35 
8antal ... 111,124,125, 
126 

Sanwak ... 124 

Saraswati ... 105 
Sargujah ... 118,122 
San ... 137 

Sarki ... 196 

Sarmatian tongue27,28 
Sarwayaor Sari... 137 
Saaaak race ... 254 
Satuug ... 219 

Satpura ... 110 

Saugnr, Dumohll0,113 
Sauromat® ... 24 
Savara ... Ill 

gavu Island ... 258 
Sea of Sumatra 
Borneo, Java ... 233 
Sea cucumbers .. 256 
8easons of India 15 
Seesodya tribe from 
seesoo the hare 25 
Seghalin ... 279 
Selung ... 223 

Semang . . 233 

Semao Island 262,263 
Semitic race 27,31,33, 
45,48.243 
Semitic languages 33 
8empi or tailor ... 101 
Sengar ... 137 

Seoree ... 156 

Sepah and Buzotee 166 
8eran or Ceram 256, 
258,259,263,275 
Seranreh Island... 264 
Serpa ... 185 

Setang river ... 232 
Sevory river ... 118 
Sevaka ... 119 

Scandinavians ... 28 
Schott, views of... 27 
Scythia 24.25 

Scythio race in 
India 24,25,31,243, 
244 

8gau»Maunep~gba 221 
Sgau tribes ... 221 
Shahab.ud-din ... 62 
Shainwari ...165 


8han $area *.,'223 
Shan&r or 8at**!t 78 

Shepherd races; 84 
Shellok ... 49 

Shorn ... 31 

Shembadawar race 73 
Shendu ... 211,223 

Shenwari ... 161 
Sheorauee 75.161,168 
Slier an i ... 169 

Sherria 4 race ... 119 
Sherwani tribe ... 57 
Shindu ... 211,223 

Sing'hpo ... 211 
Shoeay Dagon... 225 
Shoung ... 222 
Shyan .. 230 

Siahchodar ... 164 
Siam 202,225,231 
Siberian groups of 
the AsiaPolyglotta 32 
Sibaagar Miri M . 185 
Sidi Negroes ... 63 
Sikh 161,158 

Sikharwal ... 137 
Sikkim 185,191,198 
Sali silk weavers 102 
Silhet ... 201 

Simang 232,236,237, 
239 

Sian ... 257 

Simang Buket 236,239 
Sind tribes 58,59,60 
Singbhum 123,129 
Singalese race ... 92 

Siughpo 185,203,216, 
229 

Sintipho- ... 216 

Sipi ... 1 13 

Sirdohi ... 170 

Sirohi ... 135 

Sirpherra .tribe 57 
Sitana ... 170 

Sitang river 219 
Sivira or Seoree 156 
Sjauw ... 265 

Skardo ... 189 

Skippetarian, Al- 
banian, or Arnaut 28 
Slave races 82 

Slavonian and 
Sarmatian dia- 
lects ... 27,28 
So>Khain ... 196 

8ok-pa ... 185,205 
Solar dynasties 30.137 
Soligiru tribe 88 
Solor Island .. 261 

Somanath ... 63 

Sonar ... 1 13 

Song- boo ... 212 

Sonthal, a branch 
of the Mundah 111, 
124,125,126 
Sookul ... 141 

Soomra race of Sind 60 
Scor ... 99 


Soof^nc ' ... 141 
Sowrah 99,111 119,130 
Spanish India ... 13 
Spice Islands 275,277 
Splti, Xanaw*rl88,190 
Stanisye ... 165 
Storiaui ... 170 

Subak ... 165 

Sudra hindoos ... 60 
Suliman Kheil 165 
Sulu Archip. 254,275 
Sunwar ... 185 
Sumba Island 260,261 
Sumbawa ... 257 
Sumba w ... 274 
Sumatra 244,253,272 
276 

Sumbulpur ... 124 
Summa ... 59 

Surabaya horses 261 
Surya Vansa ... 92 
Surwa river ... 201 
Sutar or carpenter 101 
Sutlej people ... 186 
Swat ... 161,184 
Syriac... ... 27 
Syiiau and Sanaa* 
ritan races ... 45 
Syro -Arabian or 
Ugro-Tartarian 
nations . ... 27 

Syro Arabian lau- 
* gnagfs ... 33 
Syro-dans des- 
cendants of 
Mahomed 59 

Table lands, India 15 
Tablong ... 203 
Tabbing Naga ... 185 
Tagala tongue ... 261 
Tagala race of 
Philippines^276,244 
Tagabalcy ‘ ... 254 
Tagow ... 170 

Tahtah ... 24.158 
Tai tribes ... 221 
Tajik ... 162 

Tak or Takshak... 137 
Takan-kar ... 103 
Takponi ... 200,205 
Takpa ... 185 

Takpo ... 205 

Talaiu or Mon 219,220, 
232 

Talapoin ... 225 
Taliabo Cape ... 260 
Tamul people of 
Ceylon ... 92 
Tamul country and 
race of India 24,25, 
69,70 

Tamuloid family 
of languages 35 
Tanaoli ..*164 
Tabgus t.t 
Tanti Ji 156 

Taralor Yeakar... 101 
Taremook , ... 87 


^artw rac^-w. 1M 
Ta-mor khiih’k 243 
TannaUlaHy .. 872 
Tavaaaham, alar. 88 
I*** i ... 881. 

Telugu country 69 
Teer ■; ... 82 

Teli oilmen... 101,155, 
m . 113 

Tenasserim ... 202 
TengsaNaga ... 185 
Terai ... 185,195 

Tenimber 1*44.263,256 
Tertiate Island257,264 
Terin ... 169 

Teutonic speech 27 
Teutonic tribes .. 28 
Teyar race M# 82 
Tha-dung ... 219 
Thai or 8han 
tribes 219,221,225. 

230,231 

Thak * ^ 211 

Thaksya ... 185 
Thakur ... liri 

Tharu ... 18*5,195 1 

Tha-tung ... 219. 
Thawa ... 206 

Therai ... 185,195 

Thoda war words 74 
Thofek ... 22:j 

T*houng-t’hu 223 
Thotee Good M . 11 8 
Thttlungya 185 

Thur and Parka r 60 
Tiar ... 82 

Tibet* nidistrict... 45 
Tibetan ... 185 

Tibetau language 22o 
Tibeto Chinese... 243 
Tibeto-Indian ... 41 
Tibebo-Indiaue- 
sians ... 43 

Til>et, people of 26 
Tidore* Island ... 264 
Tigre^aud Amha- 
ra races ... 45 
Tiling Komati ... Ill 
Timor Island 258,262, 
274 

Timor Lautlslds. 263 
Tipperah ... 204 
Tod a, Tuda or 
Tuduvara race 73 
Togrul Beg ,.< 

Tohki ... 

Tondano ... 

Tongo 
Took 

Tonkin ••• 
Toongooer 
Toorer ... 

Tbttfpeople 
Tbuhur 
Toung-thu 

ng-yo-tha 
Wp»ug 
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Tranagftbgetio In- Ultia-Indian Wadtra wanloo, Y«yati ... 31 

aift ... 14 languages..* 230,834 or Wadawar 89,98 Ying*bau ... 222,223 

lulu orTulava, a Uiwur ... ] 35 Waghtfrof Okha- Ye-baing ...221 

pravidittU lao- Under ... 165 man dal ••• 64 Yegbani ... 181 

guage ... 96 U pparfof Tilirigana9 Waigyou 1233,258,259 Yeu Amma ... 82 

Tung*miu : ... 211 Upper Momund 171 Waling'-' ... 166 Yen/Yein or Yen- 

Tuugua rac« ...25,279 Ur-ohui-wanlu .. 98 Wani aeofc ... 96 seik a ... 223 

Turajn ... 256 Urali, ... 79 Wanija wansya 92 Yene6ean"groupof 

Turanian Ian- Uraon ... 111,124,125 Wattal ... 184 languages ... 32 

guagea ... 27 Uraon language... 25 Wattan, bangle Yerawarace ... 89 

Turanian race in Urukzye and maker ... 101 Yerkala 89,111 

India’ ... 24 Afridi ...165 Waziri ..161,163,167 Yerra Walleroo 

► Turanian races 24,38, Urya tongue 100,124 West Ariaus or tribe ... 9ft 

57 Uzbek ... 176 Persians ... 24 Yeskara ... 101 

.Turanian abori- Western India ... 106 Yeut race ... 25 

gines ... 7i Vaidya ... 101 We-wa ... 222 Yez .. 279 

Turanian, Mongo- Vawh tribes ... 60 Wilion, Professor 68 Yomadoung mis .. 220 

lian and Scy- Volcanoes ... 252,255 WiepaWanse ... 92 Yudba ... Ill 

thic races ... 24 Vannio race of Wokul or Ookala- Yuddprapta slave 82 


Turk of Khoten 25 

Turk race ... 25 

Tu ikes tab ... 180 

Turnoulee 37,161 

Turruki ... 165 

Turvasa, tribe ... 31 

Udipur ... 118,135 
Ugro-Tartaiiau 
languages ... 29 
Uigur ... 175 

Uila Man* kali ... 82 
Ultra-India, Trans 
India ... 14 


Guzerat ... 66 
Varaha or Hog 
tribe ... 25 

Varavahrita, slave 82 
Vayu ... 185 

Vedan, Vedar, 
Veddar or 
Bedau tribe 82 
Veddah race .. 92,93 
Vellala race 71,72 
V8tuvar, tribe 82 
Vidur, illegitimate,! 13 
Villi race ... 88 
Volcano, Ternate 25 


ga ... 96 

Woodearu ... 77 

Wugi or Bugi 255 


Xulla Islands ... 260 


Yadu tribe ... 31 

Yadu of Jessulmer 148 
Yakha ... 185,196 
Yau or Yaur 221.223 
Yanadiraee ... 88,98 
Yarkand ... 25 


Yukageer, group 
of languages ... 32 
Yuma ... 232 

Yusufzye ... 161 


Zabaing ... 532 

Zanskar ... 190 
Zanzibar ... 48 
Zebu Isd. 259,260,261 
Za-baing Ml 221,232 
Zend ... 26 

Zymoosbt Aff. 
gban . 161,166 
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